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By  the  Bbt.  AiiBxurDm  Bi,  Macoou,  Minitter  of  Caven. 


LaktxiiL  1-8. 


Trb  vbole  passage^  brethren,  which  we 
have  ready  from  Tene  1  to  Tene  9,  is  one 
which  we  can  onlj  UDdentand  rightly 
when  we  endeaTOor  to  think  about  it  and 
explain  it  jiot  in  detached  portions,  but 
as  a  whole  spoken  at  the  same  time. 
One  part  helpa  us  to  understand  the 
other.  What  our  Lord  said  in  answer  to 
those  who  told  Him  of  the  Galileans, 
whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifloes,  that  helpa  us  to  understand 
the  ptraUe  of  the  barren  flg-tree  which 
follows,  and  that»  on  the  other  hand, 
gires  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation 
to  the  first  words  in  the  chapter.  Now  I 
wish  you,  my  friends,  to  look  closely 
at  this  connection,  because  it  is  on  that  I 
am  going  to  preach  to-day,  not  that  eveiy 
single  Terse  would  not  make  a  suitabte 
subject  for  a  sermon,  but  that  it  is  gene- 
rally more  profitable  and  more  reverent 
to  seek  to  gather  the  whole  meaning  of 
a  discourse  of  Christ,  than  to  dwell  on 
some  particular  part,  howeyer  good  that 
part  mi^  be.  Just  as  one  would  yeiy 
likely  take  a  wrong  meaning  out  of  a 
sermoo  or  a  letter,  if  one  only  remembered 
a  small  part  of  it»  and  forgot  what  went 
before  and  whivt  came  alter,  so  we  are 
also  likely  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  word^  unless  we  think  of 
i-ix. 


them  in  the  order  and  conneotioo  in 
which  they  were  originally  spoken. 

Look,  Uien,  at  the  oonnection  between 
the  different  Terses  I  have  read.  I*irat 
of  all— some  of  the  people  who  were 
listening  to  Christ  told  him  of  some  in- 
habitants of  Galilee^  whom  Pilate  the 
goTomor  had  slain,  when  they  were  offiar- 
ing  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  Jesus  then 
asks  them  if  they  suppose  this  was  a 
marie  that  these  Galileans  were  worse 
than  the  other  GalUeans,  and  then 
tells  them  it  was  not  so.  I  tell  you,  nay, 
they  were  not  greater  sinners  than 
those  who  did  not  perish,  but  I  tell  you, 
except  you  repent  you  shall  all  likewise 
perish. ,  He  repeats  the  same  thing  r^ 
garding  some  who  had  just  been  killed  in 
Jerusalem  by  the  sudden  falling  in  of  a 
building,  and  then  He  adds  the  parable 
of  the  barren  fig-tree.  The  general 
meaning  ci  which  is,  as  I  hope  to  show 
you  immediately— the  reason  why  yoa 
are  spared— why  your  blood  has  not  been 
mingled  with  your  sacrifices— why  the 
building  has  not  fallen  upon  yoa— the 
reason  of  this  is,  not  that  you  are  better 
than  others,  but  that  God  is  seeking  to 
bring  you  to  repentano^-^that  He  wishee 
you  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  Him,  and,  there- 
fore, the  true  leiaon  whioh  you  axe  to 
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letin  from  these  oaUmttiet  which  fall 
upon  your  fellow-men— it  not  this,  that 
they  are  worse  than  othera^not  aleaaon, 
therefore,  of  uncharitj  and  Judgment ; 
nor  ihii,  that  you  are  better  than  others 
— ^not  a  lesson,  therefore^  of  pride ;  but 
the  lesson  is,  that  God  is  sparing  yon  to 
enable  you  to  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for 
repentance,  and  that  if  you  continue  to 
sin  ye  must  be  cut  down  by  divine 
justice.  Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  with  the  words  which  go  before,  and 
on  this,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  we  shall 
meditate  a  little  for  our  instruction  at 
this  time. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
events  to  which  this  passage  refers,  both 
of  them  were  startling  and  calamitous. 
The  first  of  them,  the  mingling  of  the 
blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  sacri- 
fices, was  one  of  a  dass  of  which, 
by  the  good  proridence  of  God,  we 
have  no  experience  in  our  own  country 
at  the  present  day.  Pilate  was,  as  we 
know,  the  person  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  goyemtheconquered  Jews,  and  abused 
his  power  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  This  was  doubtless  one  of 
them,  and  all  that  we  can  gather  is 
simply  this— that  some  inhabitants  of 
Galilee^  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
were  slain  by  his  orders  when  th^  were 
sacrificing  in  the  temple*— The  second 
event  mentioned  in  the  passage  was  the 
fall  of  a  building,  called  the  tower  of 
Siloam,  by  which  eighteen  persons  had 
been  suddenly  killed.  It  was  simply 
what  we  would  in  our  day  call  an  aed- 
dent— by  which  men's  lives  are  lost  in  a 
sudden  and  distressing  manner.  Now, 
there  was  an  opinion  very  common  among 
the  Jews  at  tiiat  time,  and  one  which  in 
some  form  continues  even  still  —  that 
when  any  sore  calamity  fell  on  any  man 
that  such  was  a  sign  that  he  was  worse 
than  others,  and  that  God  was  in  this 
way  punishing  him  for  his  sins. 

Yon  will  recollect  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  this  was  the  opinion  that  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  Job,  and 
tliat  they  thought  and  endeaToured  to 
impress  on  him  that  all  his  great  snfibfw 
iogs  came  from  some  great  siO|  and  again 
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that  such  an  opinion  was  in  the  minda 
of  such  good  men  as  Christ's  Apostles, 
who,  when  they  saw  a  man  blind,  from 
bis  birth,  asked  Him  who  did  sin,  this 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom 
blind?    (Johniz,2.) 

Even  so^  this  seems  to  have  been  what 
those  thought  who  told  Jesus  about  the 
Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices.  Their  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  these  Galileans  were 
worse  than  other  men— greater  sinners 
in  God's  sight,  and,  therefore,  this  great 
and  overwhelming  calamity  had  come 
upon  them— as  a  mark  that  the  righteous 
God  saw  their  sins.  And  «o,  too,  with 
the  accident  of  the  falling-in  of  the 
tower.  They  seem  to  have  thought  God 
would  nerer  permit  such  to  happen  to 
good  men,  and  therefore  that  they  had  a 
right  to  brieve  that  the  eighteen  men  who 
perished  in  the  ruins  were  worse  than 
those  who  escaped.  Now  it  is  this  which 
Christ  answers.  He  says  Nay  to  both. 
What  happened  to  the  Galileans  is  no 
mark  that  they  were  greater  sinners  than 
others.  What  happened  to  the  eighteen 
Jews  is  no  mark  that  yon  are  better  than 
they.  No,  that  is  not  the  lesson  which 
God  wishes  you  to  draw,  but  except  ye 
repent— this  Is  a  lesson  which  you  may 
learn— this  is,  indeed,  something  which 
you  may  carry  with  you— "except  ye 
repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

The  first  lesson,  then,  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  manifestly  intends  us  to 
learn  from  these  words— for  they  are 
spoken  for  us  as  well  as  for  those  to 
whom  they  were  first  uttered— is  this — 
that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
the  calamities  which  happen  to  others 
show  that  they  are  worse  than  their 
fellow-men.  Why  this  is,  perhaps  a 
little  meditatbn  may  teach  us. 

It  is  a  law  of  God  that  in  this  world 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and 
therefore  we  are  unable  to  say  that  be- 
cause such-and-such  calamities  fall  on 
such-and-such  men,  that  this  is  a  sign  of 
their  being  worse  than  others. 

Some  of  you  may  think  this  is  very 
hard,  but  that  is  not  now  the  question, — 
the  question  is,  whether  this  is  true  or 
not—whether  luch  tMngs  do  or  do  not 
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happn  in  tlie  worid  in  which  we  Uto. 
Now  I  My  tiiere  is  not  one  town  or  Til- 
lage in  our  oonntiy  which  doee  net  prore 
thiiy  and  it  it  foite  impoMible  that  we 
csn  open  onr  eyes  on^  what  we  tee  going 
on  aronnd  ni  witboat  being  aware  of  it. 

ThQf ,  one  man  by  eril-doing  rains  his 
ownhealthj  and  destroys  his  character 
and  his  i^operty ;  but  the  erii  does  not 
itop  thoe^  but  also  brings  starvation 
and  miseiy  on  liis  wife  and  children  who 
ha? e  not  taken  part  in  his  crimes.  And 
w  in  a  larger  way  throughont  the  world. 
Wars  sometimes  arise  by  the  wild 
aod  linfhl  ambition  ef  kings  and  goyer- 
Don,  and  then  thoosands  and  tens  of 
thoosands  of  liTes  ave  lost  on  each  side^yes 
€i  those  who>had  done  nothing  Uy  canse 
tli«  qoarrrt  in  which  they  were  fighting ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  their  families  at 
borne  are  plnnged  in  mourning  and  dis- 
tress—or then  again  a  hw^t  or-  a  pesti- 
lence oomes  to  a  town  or  a  Tillageand  does 
Dot  atop  with  ib»  dissipated  and  Tidoos, 
bat  spreading  from  them  it  kills  the 
good  and  the  holy,  it  kills  physicians 
going  abovt  to  eure»  and'  kind  friends 
ddng  their  d«ty  in  attending  to  the  sick 
and  aUKcted.  So  yon  see  it  would  nerer 
do  to  say^  when  sucb  things  happen  to 
our  fellowmen  and  we  are  spared,  it 
voold  nerer  do  to  say,  we  are  better  than 
tlaej,  and  Qod  passes  us  over  beeanse  he 
lees  we  are  not  so  sinfhl.  Why  it  is  that 
tbe  innocent  sntbr  in  this  worid  with 
the  guilty^  we  may  not  be  able  altogether 
to  diacoyer.  Part  of  the  reason  I  think 
ve  may  dlsooyer,  and  it  is  this :  God  has 
nude  the  human  race  one  family— he 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men.  We-  therefore  depend  one  npon 
•aotber.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor) 
yoong  and  old,  good  and  bad,  savage  and 
civilised,  are  all  of  one  blood  as  God's 
children,  and  ther^ore,  what  happens  te 
one,  does  not  happen  to  himself  only  but 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
This  ezphdns  to  us  how  it  was  that 
thnnigh  Adam's  sin  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
paased  eyen  on  those  little-  childrei^  who 
bsye  not  sinned  after  the  similitttde  of 
Adam'stransgression ;  and  italso  esphdns 
to  OS  a  fSw  more  blessed  and  glorious 
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truth,  how,  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  righteous- 
ness and  happiness  shall  abound  unto 
many.  I  say  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand this  by  remembering  that  in  this 
worid  the  innocent  si^ibr  with  the  guilty, 
beeanse  we  do  not  stand  apart  from  one 
another,  but  are  members  of  the  same 
great  family,  and  therefore  should  re- 
member, when  we  see  calamities  falling 
on  our  brethren,  that  this  is  not  a  mark 
that  they  are  any  greater  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  those  who  escape. 
**  Suppose  ye,  then,  that  these  Galileans 
were  sinners  aboye  all  the  Galileans?  I 
tell  you,  Nay."-  What^  then,  Christ  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  here  is  this— that  in  this 
world,  sore  tribulation  and  afflictions 
often  do  happen  to  those  who  are  not 
greater  sinners  than  thehr  fellow-naen. 
And  so,  my  frieads,  this  is  a  truth  which 
should  fill  us  with  yery  humble  thoughts 
about  ourselyes.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
misery  and  sorrow  in  this  worlds  Not 
that  it  is  all  misery  and  all  sorrow,  far 
from  that.  There  are  none  of  us  who 
bas^  not  had  muiy  blessings  and  com- 
forts in  the  world,  and  in  most  of  our 
liyes  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  bright 
dayahaye  been  fiir  more  numerous  than 
the  dark  ones.  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
who  daily  crowneth  us  with  benefits, 
even  the  Gk)d  of  our  salyation^  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits.  But  still  there  are  numbers 
in  the  world  who  suffer  from  many 
miseries,  which  we  by  the  graocof  God 
haye  escaped.  Now,  it  is  a  comforting 
thing  to  have  a  passage  like  this  by 
whioh  to  estimate  their  case.  We  are 
not  to  think  that  God  is  punishing  them 
because  they  are  worse  than  others ;  and 
when  we  read  or  see  the  afflictions  which 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  suffer, 
from  plagues  and  diseases  and  aeddents, 
and  the  cruelties  of  their  fellow-men, 
how  some  are  made  slayes  of,  and  some 
are  persecuted,  and  some  are  oppressed, 
how  some  die  by  fiimine  and  shipwreck, 
how  some  lead  long  Kyes  in  bUndness 
and  poverty  and  heathen  ignorance ;  then, 
brethren,  it  is  comforting  to  belieye,  that 
withal  we  are  not' to  think  that  this  is  a 
sign  that  they  aia  worse  than  we^  but 
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tbmt  thej  snffiar  from  Mme  naton  which 
the  wiae  and  loTing  God  sees  needftiL 
There  it  not  one  sofferar,  too^  in  the 
wide  world,  whose  sorowi  are  not 
known  to  Qod,  Not  one  Bpanow  fid)eth 
to  the  ground  without  our  Father's 
knowledge,  and  we  need  not  fear  for  onr 
hrethren,  fop  the j  are  of  mora  Taloe  than 
many  spanrows. 

Bat  again,  while  that  is  troe,  there  is 
also  something  else  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  which  will  bring  ns  to  the 
second  part  of  my  snkgect,  and  it  is  this, 
that  while  it  is  tmb  that  we  have  no 
right  to  say,  that  snch-and-snch  men 
sofliar  because  they  are  worse  than  others, 
that  yet  often  men's  sins  do  bring,  in  this 
world,  punishment  on  the  sinfol. 

What  our  Saviour  reproves  here,  is 
that  TindictlTe  spirit  that  finds  matter 
for  pride  and  unholy  exultation  in  the 
calamities  of  our  biethreo,  but  he  does 
not  deny,  what  Scripture  and  nature  alike 
teach  us,  that  men's  sUis  are  often  in  this 
world  f<^owed  by  punishment. 

Paul  tells  us  that  some  men's  sins 
are  open  and  manifest,  going  before  to 
judgment,  meaning  to  teach  ui^  that 
the  evil  consequences  which  thqr  bring 
with  them,  shew  their  condemnation  and 
punishment  even  in  this  world.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  instances  which  shew 
this.  Eveiy  man  who  ruins  his  health 
by  his  own  intemperance  is  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean,  and  proves  to  us  what 
Paul  in  another  place  says,  that  if  we 
sow  to  the  flesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption.  Now  what  is  true  of  some 
men  in  our  world,  that  even  here  their 
ains  find  them  out,  that  is  true  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  and  Scripture 
teaches  us,  I  think,  most  plainly,  that 
all  the  misery  and  sufibring  in  the 
world  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  human  race.  The  wages  qf 
tin  u  deaih,  JEtemember,  then,  brethren, 
what  we  are  here  taught  It  is  this,  first 
of  all, — ^that  we  have  no  right  to  say  the 
safi*erings  of  particular  men  are  proofs  of 
their  greater  wickedness;  that  is  not 
what  we  have  a  right  to  say,  but  what  we 
may  know  is  this,  that  the  suflerings  of 
all  men  come  because  the  human  saoe  to 
which  they  belong  is  sinAiL 
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When,  tfien,  I  tee  my  bretfanQ  sullbr- 
ing  and  I*  escaping,  one  feeling  that 
should  come  up  in  n^  mind  is  this, — r 
deserve  that  punishment  just  as  much 
as  they,  because  I  am  a  sinner  against 
God  as  well  as  they. 

Now  it  is  this  which  Christ  tells  ne 
should  be  our  feeling.    When  we  ee« 
sorrows  and  accidents  coming  on  otfaerr 
we  should  not  judge  them  and  think  oi 
thehr  sins,  but  we  should  judge  ouradves 
and  think  on  our  own.    **  Except  ye  re 
pent,  ye  ahall  all  likewise  perish."    Fot 
observe,  it  is  this  very  p(^t  which  our 
blessed  Lord  seeks  here  to  impress  upon 
our  minds.    The  mingling  of  the  blood 
of  these  GaUleana  with  their  sacrifloes^ 
the  feU  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  on  the 
eighteen  Jews—that  gives  you  no  infor- 
mation about  their  sins^  but  it  does  give 
you  some  information ;  it  is  a  message  to 
each  of  yon  firom  heayen— a  message  of 
loving^kindness  if  ye  will  receive  it. 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  Ukewiee 
perish." 

Even  so^  firom  all  the  accidents  which 
happen  in  the  world,  from  aU  the  sick- 
ness and  distress  which  we  see  visiting 
our  brethren,  we  may  gather  a  warning 
for  oursdves.  God  means  us  to  do  so, 
and  what  He  wishes  us  to  carry  into  our 
own  hearts  is  this»— that  although  spared, 
yet,  unless  we  repent,  our  sins  moat  then 
be  followed  with,  punishment 

Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  fix  thia 
poUit  on  our  mindy—we  should  nev«r 
judge  our  brethren.  Even  the  greatest 
criminal,  we  should  remember,  is  ofliered 
meroy  through  the  atoning  saorifloe  of 
Christ,— but  we  should  remember,  fipom 
all  the  sorrow  that  goes  in  the  world,  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  "  Except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  peri^." 

Now  it  was  to.  fix  this  point  on  onr 
minds  that  the  Saviour  spake  the  parable 
of  the  fig*tree«  It  is  a  parable  of  meroy 
and  repentance,— a  parable  which  ex- 
pkins  to  ns  the  love  and  long-sofihring 
of  God,— which  teaches  why  it  ia  He 
spares  us  amidst  all  our  sins. 

Observe  what  the  question  is  which 
our  Saviour  auswen  by  this  picture. 
Why  is  it|  was  the  question,  that  some 
GililMns  were  ktUed  by  Herod,  and 
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I  Jevi  onlj  destroyed  by  tlie  fUling 
of  the  tower?  Does  this  prove  that  we 
who  are  apued  are  better  than  tbey? 
No!  says  Jeena,  I  will  shew  you  why 
ye  ire  epared.  It  U  for  the  same  reason 
thst  a  fig-tree  is  spared  which  has  been 
bearing  no  fruit.  For  instance,  were  the 
tfaoogbt  coming  up  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  nsy^why  is  it  that  othen  are  cut 
down  and  I  am  spared  ? — why  do  men 
die  suddenly  by  accident,  and  why  have 
I  been  preserred  ?— is  this  a  sign  to  me 
that  I  am  better?  The  answer  is,  no! 
It  is  not  a  aign  of  this ;  thou  art  spared 
for  the  same  reason  tliat  a  fig-tree  is. 

Thus  it  is,  my  brethren,  that  Qod  has 
given  to  tlie  outward  world  in  which 
ire  Eve,  a  rtrj  wooderfhl  power  of  teach- 
ing ns  divine  things.  It  is  a  book  of  God. 
He  made  the  green  Adds,  and  the  spring- 
ng  grsss,  and  the  shining  stars,  and  the 
flowing  brooks.  He  made  them  alL  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the 
flnaaiMnt  sfaoweth  forth  His  handiwork. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof  and  He  in  His  great  merey  has 
iomranded  us  with  the  things  which  are 
nude  to  help  us  to  undentand  even  His 
eternsl  power  and  Godhead.  Surely, 
brethren,  those  of  ns  whose  daily  work  is 
in  the  fields,  who  live  daily  amidst  the 
ftssfa  and  beautiful  works  of  God,  should 
eadeavour  by  the  light  of  Scripture  to 
learo  from  them  Hie  truths  of  heayen. 
How  Christ  teaches  us  here  one  of  these 
tniths,  and  riiows  us  one  of  the  lessons 
vhieh  every  tree  may  teach  us. 

The  comparison  between  trees  and  men 
is  one  very  common  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Thus  the  first  psalm  says,  the  righteous 
nan  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
liver  of  waters,  and  so,  too,  in  other  parts, 
the  same  thought  is  expressed.  But 
here  the  parable  teadies  us  something 
diilbrent,  and  the  comparison  is  not 
between  good  men  and  good  trees— but 
between  bad  men  and  bad  trees,  and  our 
Saviour  bids  us  see,  in  the  way  that  the 
gardener  acts  towards  the  unfruitfnl 
tree,  an  image  and  a  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Meesed  God  acta  towards 
UDfruMil  and  widked  men. 

For  observe,  first  of  all,  in  what 
vespeot  a  wkiud  man  is  said  to  be  like 
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a  barren  fig-tree— that  while  both  are 
meant  to  bear  firuit  that  neither  of  them 
does  sa  For  this  is  the  reason,  I  thiok, 
of  all  others,  why  men  are  said  to  be  like 
trees,  that  God  means  them  to  be  service- 
able and  firuitfnl  in  the  world. 

In  that  tree,  my  brethren,  which  in 
spring  time,  and  at  the  right  season,  puts 
forth  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  ripeos 
on  till  it  bangs  with  dustere  of  golden 
fruit— in  that  we  have  an  image,  a  mes- 
sage from  God  of  what  He  wishes  us  to 
be.  And  when  may  we  say  that  a  man 
resembles  that  picture  ?  Then,  I  answer, 
when,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
putting  a  right  mind  in  him,  and  a  true 
heart,  and  a  good  disposition,  he  abounds 
in  those  frnits  of  righteousness  which  are 
pleasing  in  the  sight  oi  God. 

My  brethren,  one  might  preach  long 
on  the  frnits  which  we  are  expected  to 
bear— for  this  would  include  the  whole 
message  of  the  Gospel  regarding  the 
Christian  life.  But  that  is  not  now  so 
much  the  point  we  have  to  consider.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  have  to  do  here,  not 
so  much  with  the  good  man  who  is  like  a 
tree  bringing  forth  fruit  in  his  season,  as 
with  God's  ways  of  dealing  with  one  who 
is  bringing  forth  no  fruit  in  the  vineyard 
in  which  the  Lord  has  placed  him. 

Now  see  here,  first  of  all,  the  picture  of 
the  long-sufiMng  and  mercy  of  God. 
One  might  say  this  is  a  pareble  of  judg- 
ment on  the  one  hand— a  parable  which 
tells  us  how  utterly  certain  it  is  that 
God's  just  judgment  shall  fall  upon  the 
wicked.  That,  brethren,'  is  true,  but 
even  then  it  dnws  back  the  veil  and 
shows  us  how  boundless  is  His  love  and 
compassion  towards  the  rinner. 

This  is  what  the  parable  really  tells. 
Look,  it  says,  how  the  gardener  acts 
with  a  tree.  Will  he  out  it  down  suddenly 
and  without  tender  care,  and  doing  all  he 
can  to  bring  out  the  little  life  in  it  which 
msy  yet  remain?  By  no  means,  and 
this  shows  you  that  the  Father  of 
Mercy  takes  greater  care  over  these 
creatures  he  has  made,  if  possible  to 
bring  out  a  new  and  noble  life  out  of 
their  old  corruption. 

For  God's  merpy  is  far  deeper  and 
more  mercifU  than  ours.    God  is  love, 
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and  he  never  forgets  what  we  tome- 
timee  forget  about  our  fellow-Den — 
that  amidst  all  their  corraption  and 
deep  depraTity  and  ruin,  thejr  are  jet 
trees  of  6od*s  planting— creatures  whom 
He  has  made  in  his  own  image,  and  re- 
deemed by  iiis  own  Son.  And  there- 
fore, brethren,  if  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  a  gardener  can  give  over  taking 
care  of  a  tree  until  it  is  utterly  past  hope, 
so  Scripture  sajs  that  we  have  a  right  to 
beliere  that  the  blessed  Father  in  heaven 
can  never -^re  up  a  -single  human  crea- 
ture as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  make  that 
creature  better.  And  just  as  a  skilfiil 
gardener  sometimes  sees  hope  when  we 
cannot  see  it— as  he  sees,  down  amidst  a 
mass  of  corruption,  some  joung^  and 
Tlgorous  sprout  that  by  careful  training 
and  pruning  and  nursing,  majr  jet  grow 
up  into  a  fine  and  noble  tree,  so  we  be- 
lieve that  that  •eye  which  aearcheth  the 
hearts  and  trieth  tlie  reins  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  sees  often,  under  the  oor- 
ruption  of  th»  most  sinful  of  His  crea- 
tures, the  beginnings  of  something  better, 
which  He^  by  his  grace,  will  bring  up  to 
growth  and  ripeness.  And,  therefore^  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  can  have 
hope  for  multitudes  of  even  the  greatest 
sinners?  What  right  have  we  to  despair 
of  any  t  What  right  have  we  to  Judge 
our  brethren  ?  All  we  know  is  this,  that 
the  parable  which  tells  of  judgment  tells 
also  the  Lord  does  not  give  them  up  till 
He^  who  himself  is  boundless  wisdom  and 
utter  compassion,  sees  thave  is  no  hope 
that  they  can  yet  be  made  better. 

That,  therefore,  is  the  first  thing  which 
we  are  here  taught^  that  God  does  not  cast 
off  the  sinner  till  he  is  past  all  hope. 

The  next  lesson  shows  us  thereason  why 
we  are  spared,  and  the  means  God  takes 
to  make  us  better.  The  fiiult  of  the 
people  whose  opinions  Christ  here  con- 
demns, was  this,  that  they  looked  on  the 
fsot  that  God  spared  them  as  a  proof  that 
ihey  were  better  than  their  brethren, 
whereas  Christ  teaches  us  here  that  God 
spares  the  greatest  sinners  often,  in  order 
to  make  them  better.  Tour  being  spared, 
therefore,  says  our  Lord,  is  no  proof  that 
you  are  better,  but  only  that  God  is 
merciful,  and  wishes  ybu  to  become 
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Why,  brethren,  then,  is  it  that 
Christ  spares  us  f  The  answer  is  that  we 
may  become  fhiitftil*— that  we  may  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and 
turn  to  the  Lord  with  humble,  lowly, 
and  penitent  minds.  That  is  our  salva- 
tion. The  gift  given  us  by  God,  of  the 
power  to  turn  firom  our  unbelief— from 
eur  selfishness— from  our  impuri^— from 
our  evil  dispositions;  the  gift  to  turn 
from  these^  on  the  one^umd,  and  to  bring 
forth,  on  Uie  other,  those  noble  and  holy 
fruits,  which  he  desires.  The  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  are  love^Joy,  peace,  long  suflbr- 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  fruth,  meek- 
ness, temperance.  These  are  God's  gifts 
— and  no  more  preoious  blessings  can  be 
given  out  of  his  infinite  treasure-house— 
these  are  our  fruits,  and  no  better  sscri- 
fice  can  be  offered  on  the  altsr  of  God. 

But  bow,  brethren,  and  this  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  dare  say  arises  in  your 
minds,  how  am  I  to  put  forth  these  fruits? 
How  is  a  dean  thing  to-oome  out  of  an 


The  answer  is  given  to  «s  in  the  par- 
able here— there  is  a  gardener  near  the 
root  of  the  tree  striving  to  make  that 
right — to  make  that  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous»  to  put  a  new  sap  in  the  tree  that  it 
may  abound  in^ood  fruits. 

I  have  said  here  that  these  works- 
faith,  love,  hope^  obedience  to  God,  re- 
pentance, on  tbe  one  side,  are  the  fruits 
of  the  tree^  and  on  the  other  are  gifta- 
fiomOod.  That  means  not  things  which 
he  asks  or  exacts  as  a  hard  taskmaster, 
but  which  Hegivesnsfrom  Hisown  bleased 
grace.  There  is  one  who  is  at  the  very 
root  of  our  being,  there  is  one  who  is  beside 
each  of  us,  and  that  one  himself  the  source 
of  all  goodness  and  holiness,  of  all  righ- 
teousness and  faith,  of  all  repentance 
and  charity.  He  is  seeking  to  create  each 
of  us  anew,  and  to  make  us  vigorous  in 
the  life  of  God,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  And,  therefore,  aa 
we  know  that  he  who  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  is  the  Holy  Spirit— the  foun- 
taU  of  all  life  and  knowledge— it  is  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  to  us,  that  although 
with  Paul  we  may  cry  out,  **  O  wretched 
xaan,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  thb  death,"  that  with  him  we  niay  also 
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cr^r,  <«I  thank Qod through  JMQfChiift 
mj  litrd."  8e»  then,  brathien,  the  Mcret 
of  Qod*«  doalinga  with  ni.  See  wbj  it 
ia  that  amidst  our  unfroitfolneM  and  sin 
we  are  pveserted  from  year  to  year*  It 
is  that  we  may  hring  fiurth  frails  to  him. 
Belaef«p  brethren,  that  this  is  the  will  of 
God,  even  our  sanctiication,  and  that  ail 
the  trials  with  which  in  his  proTidenoe 
hs  may  Tisit  a%  are  so  many  means  in 
his  hand  to  make  as  better  trees  in  the 
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Yin^aid  wldch  he  has  planted.  And 
oh,  let  OS  all  beware  of  continuing  in  sin 
because  God's  grace  abonnds-^lest  by 
hardening  onr  hearts  we  griere  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  time  comes  when  we  must 
be  cut  dowUf  and  expeHence  the  sentence 
pronoanoed  on  those  who  despise  the 
ridies  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance 
and  long-suffering— not  knowing  that  the 
goodness  of  God  leadeth  them  to  repen- 


WORDS  OF  CHBISTIAN  COUNSEL  TO  YOUNG  HEN. 
No.  I. 
*  I  TboM  who  mtj  Hftm  to  am. 


I BFEAM.  the  words  of  simple  truth  only 
when  I  say,  that  I  hare  profound  sym- 
pathy  wiUi  young  men.  Nor  is  it  an 
empty  boast  when  I  affirm  that  I  under- 
stand them,  and  that,  too,  perhaps,  a 
good  deal  better  than  many  of  them 
understand  themselTes.  I  hare  been 
youog  myself.  Alas  I  that  the  past  tense 
mutt  needs  at  last  be  used!  But  so  it  is. 
Tet  though  the  time  is  past  in  taue,  it 
is  not  in  memory,  feeling,  realization,  or 
power  of  again  Uving  in  the  Aill  tide 
of  strong  and  buoyant  youth,  or  of  r^oic- 
ing  with  those  who  are  in  that  period  of 
existence.  I  have  known,  too^  young  men 
of  almost  9ivery  rank  of  society,  and  in 
almost  every  profession,  —  firom  loved 
companions,  I  rejoice  to  own  it,  among 
the  shepherd  lads  of  the  hills,  who  used 
to  pace  it  with  me  long  ago  ''owre  the 
muir  amang  the  heather,"  on  llurough 
eiery  class  of  that  numerous  species— 
yoong  men.  I  have  freely  mingled  with 
young  sailors,  on  the  deck,  their  own 
field  of  fame^  or  off  duty  on  land  and 
tea;  with  young  officers  at  their  mess, 
or,  hi  their  barrack-rooms— serving  kings, 
emperors,  or  republics;  young  inno- 
cents when  leaving  home,  and  young 
fools  when  sent  back  again,  friends  weep- 
ing on  both  occasions;  young  aspirants 
sfter  fashion  in  the  park  or  ball-room ; 
young  travellers,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Delaware;  young  students  an  every  shape 
sad  form,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  every 


stage  of  learned  advancement  and  mental 
culture,  with  every  kind  of  opinion  that 
could  enter  the  human  skuU,  firom  the 
Glasgow  prize -Uker,  the  Cambridge 
wrangler,  the  Oxford  double-first,  down 
or  up  to  the  beer-drinking  burschen  of 
Berlin  or  Tabingen,  or  the  humble  aspi- 
rant after  a  small  chapel,  educating  in 
one  of  the  thousand  **  universities'*  in  the 
States  or  Colonies !  Have  I  not  known 
young  siio6«,  too,  in  every  place  and  in 
every  society,  among  young  lords,  and 
young  commoners  f  and  '*  fellows "  of 
every  kind,—"  good  fiellows,-  •«  odd  fel- 
lows,"  «  wUd  feUows,  -  «« reckless  fel- 
lows,* "bad  style  of  fellows,"  "gentle- 
manly fellows,*  "stupid  fellows,"  "clever 
feUows,"  "highbred"  and  "low  bred 
feUows,"  "thoreughly  bad"  and  "tho- 
roughly good  fisUowsP"  And  in  what 
various  conditions  have  I  not  seen 
young  men  in  I  In  the  glory  of  their 
strength,  and  in  the  sorrow  of  its  de- 
parture ;  in  the  bright  sunshine— as  they 
thought  it  to  be— of  boundless  indul- 
gence, and  in  the  darkness  and  agony— 
as  they  found  it  to  be— of  knowing  it 
would  "  soon  be  all  over  with  them  {*  in 
the  hunger  of  soul  amidst  all  which  sin 
could  give,  and  in  the  calm  joy  and  peace 
which  genuine  Christian  principle  can 
alone  bestow. 

Young  men,  will  you  give  me  a  hear- 
ing? Will  you  believe  that  all  this  is 
not  "  hmnlnig*"  but  unezaggerated  feci  ? 
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Will  yon  Uke  it  for  granted  that  lam 
reilU  J  not  Uke  **  a  good  old  lady,  wb<^  of 
oonne,  does  not  know  what  'a  young 
fellow '  baa  to  oome  throngh,"  or  one 
who  is  disposed  to  preach  what  la  fan- 
practioahle— what "  is  all  right  of  oonrse, 
quite  right,  jou  know,  but  impoaaihle  for 
any  young  man  in  mp  ciroomatanoes  ?** 
Will  you  give  your  unknown  adviser 
credit  for  a  most  sincere  wish  to  make 
you  a  happier  man,  in  so  far  as  writing 
to  you  or  for  you  can  do  ? 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  I  must 
frankly  describe  to  you  the  class  of  man 
whom  I  am  willing  to  address,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  bearing.  Now,  there 
are  some  young  men  who  are,  by  a  certain 
class  in  society,  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  serious  advice,  whether  it 
is  addressed  to  tbem  by  liring  lip,  or 
dead  print  or  pen.  Some  of  those  1  shall 
briefly  notice — though  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  describing  them  in  my  own 
way,  however  unusual  the  style  may  be, 
in  writing  on  grave  sulgects.  Let  me 
first  mention  the  young  men  frequently 
called  ii{fideU,  by  those  who  often  use  the 
words  without  much  consideration.  I 
allude  to  those  known  to  their  oom- 
paoions  as  holding  '*  strange  notions 
about  religion,**  or  "sceptical  senti- 
ments,** aod  who  have  oome  out  with 
some  of  these  fooleries  (excuse  me,  my 
doubting  philosophic  brother  1)  at  home, 
to  the  astonishment  and  pain  of  parents 
or  friends.  I  have  met  several  of  this 
class  who  were  very  hopeful  instead 
of  beiog  hopeless.  Their  **  infidelity,' 
however  much  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
feared,  and  anxiously  watched,  was  fre- 
quently not  so  very  deep  or  so  very 
serious  as  many  careless  onlookers,  cap- 
tious critics,  and  not  overly  wise  friends 
imagined.  I  do  not  at  present  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin,  measure  the 
mean  depth,  or  minister  to  the  cure 
of  such  scepticism.  It  may  begin  in  love 
of  independence,  love  of  truth,  or  love  of 
singularity ;  ia  kept  up  often  hy  clever 
books,  and  clever  companions,  and 
often,  too,  by  stupid  books  and  stupid 
people.  Its  best  cure  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  to  be  genuine  Christian  friendship 
without  a  grain  of  cant  in  it,  but  with. 
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thorough  ooBviction,  and  aetuated  by  the 
mighty  love  thai  '^aeebeth  not  her  own," 
and,  let  me  add,  not  to  be  argued  with  or 
leased  by  well  intentioned  but  not  very 
wise  ^good  people,"  who^  though  right 
themselves  in  tke  thing^  yet  not  unfte- 
quently  misunderstand  both  the  man 
and  his  argument.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  many  young  men  who  an  called 
"infldela,"  I  believe  they  are  a  chws  fhNOU 
whom,  unless  they  have  become  wicked 
in  their  habits,  I  would  expect  a  foir  hear- 
ing. I  have  often  found  among  them 
open,  frank,  candid,  inquiring  men,  with 
sinoere  desires  after  truth,  the  mental 
capacity  generally  for  understanding  an 
argument,  and  who,  if  they  only  felt  as- 
sured that  their  advisers  were  sinoere 
and  wished  them  well,  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  sneer  at  their  opinions,  despise 
them  as  if  they  were  themselves  worth- 
less blackguards,  or  attempt  to  buliy  them 
as  if  they  could  be  frightened  into  Chris- 
tianity, were  far  more  willing  than 
most  to  listen  quietly  and  patiently  to 
what  they  had  to  say.  The  fact  ia— pray 
readers  let  me  digress  as  I  feel  inclined 
—I  have  often  smiled  at  the  trivial 
causes  of  the  scepticism  or  infidelity,  so 
called,  of  some  young  men,  especially 
among  the  **  upper  classes. "  For,  put- 
ting aside  what  has  been  accompanied  by 
hard  reading  and  earnest  thought,  seek- 
ing alter  truth,  or  what  has  been  caused 
by  mere  heartless  dissipation  seddngrelief 
fW>m  the  check  of  principle — ^how  many 
wQidd  account  for  their  views  by  histo- 
ries beginning  in  some  such  trifling  way  aa 
this :— "  The  truth  is,  I  used  to  hear  Mr. 
So  and*so  preach,  and  do  you  know  what 
I  heard  bim  say  one  day  P  It  was  the 
first  thing  made  me  doubt  the  Bible. 
He  said,  fto.**  Or,  **you  know  Mr.  60  and 
so?  That  man  goes  to  church  every 
■Sunday.  There  is  not  a  greater  saint  in 
the  district ;  now  I  shall  tell  you  what 
he  enoe  did  to  me.  It  was  the  first 
thing  that  made  me  tiiink  Christiana 
were  hypocrites.    He,  Ac**    Or>-<*I  do 

not  know  better  creatures  than and 

—  with  whom  1  live,  but  I  really  got 
disgusted  with  the  way  in  which  they 
teased  that  unfortunate  lad  about  his  re* 
ligioD.     It  Rally  shook  my  foith  in 
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it  For  example,  be  happened  to 
object  to  wh4t  Mr.  A.  B.  Mid,  on  which 
they  told  him,  that,  Ac."  Or,  ''as  to 
my  infidelity,  the  fact  ia,  I  never  was 
taogfat  religion  In  my  life,  in  school  or 
out  of  it— And  I  never  began  to  think 
about  it  till  I  met  some  infldela  when  I 
wes^  abroad,  and  also  some  booka  which 
upaet  me^  until  at  laat  I  ceased  to  think 
aboot  religion  altogether." 

Betieve  me^  imous  reader^  I  am  here  de- 
scribing from  life  as  I  have  obsenred  it, 
and  instead,  therefore,  of  despairing  of 
sodi  n)en,or  blaming  them,  as  if,  forsooth, 
*^  there  was  no  nse  talldng  to  them,"  we 
bave  often  more  cause  to  blame  the  in- 
eonsistencies,  follies,  and  stupidities,  of 
professing  Christians  in  general,  imd  of 
iojadicioua  friends  in  particular,  and 
rather  to  hope  more  from  such  young 
men  as  I  have  spolcen  of,  than  from 
many  a  correct,  cold,  but  practically 
uncouTinoed  formalist,  who  belieTes  only 
because  others  believe,  and  because  he 
bss  been  **  brought  up  to  it," 

There  is  another  dass,  generally  put 
down  by  good  people  as  ^  hopeless."  I 
mesn  those  who,  without  professing  any 
infidel  doubts,  chiefly  becituse,  from  their 
inental  temperament,  early  upbringing, 
and  other  canaes^  they  have  **a  great 
dislike  to  that  sort  of  thing"— yet» 
nevertheless^  so  far  from  having  any  wish 
to  be  thought  religious  or  pious,  would 
pfoteat  vehemently  against  any  such 
annoying  accusation.  The  class  to  which 
I  allude  contains  manly,  bold,  dashing 
men;  shining  in  "honour  bright,"  who 
woold  sooner  die  than  lie  or  do  anything 
mean  and  aneaking,  but  are  wholly 
wsoting  in  serious  thoughtfulness.  If 
ever  the  snlject  of  **  rdigion"  accidentally 
becomeathe  suliject  of  conversation  round 
tbe  fire-side,  they  put  it  ofl^  or  try  to 
pass  it  with  such  phrases  as  these,  "  I 
doot  protend  to  be  better  than  my 
netghbonrs"— or,  "  I  am  no  saint,  heaven 
kDows*-4ir,  '*I  dislike  all  methodism  and 
that  kind  of  Pharisaical  cant,"  &c.,  &a 
Vet  such  young  men  are  by  no  means  so 
impenetrable^  "hardened,"  or  indifierent, 
as  they  are  too  generally  assumed  to  be 
by  serious  minded  persons.  In  a  quieter 
hour  they  wUl  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
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fessing  that  they  "  have  great  respect  for 
a  good  man,"  that  they  **  really  love  that 
old  Mrs  So  and  so,  whom  they  believe  as 
good  a  christian  woman  as  ever  lived." 
That  they  "  knew  one  christian,  if  ever 
there  was  one  on  earth,  a  parson,  too,  of  a 
parish  where  they  lived  for  some  years, 
who  used  to  tell  them,"  &c.— that  **  in  fact 
they  envy  any  one  who  can  be  really  sin- 
cere christians,  for  they  themselves  have 
seen  such;*' and  they  look  sad  as  th^ 
recal  a  scene  of  family  sorrow  and  loss  I 
Ah  I  sick  and  dying  ones,  how  your  pale 
faces,  and  earnest  eyes,  and  quiet  words, 
and  loving  unselfish  ways,  will  come  up 
in  after  years,  drawing  the  hearta  of 
others  after  you  to  God  I  But  alas  I  with 
all  these  admissions,  there  are  still  a  few 
serious  drawbacks  on  tlie  point  of  our 
supposed  listener—"  he  does  not  like  to 
be  bored  with  people  advising  him  continu- 
ally," he  "  would  rather  be  let  alone,"  or 
**  he  will  take  bis  chance^  for  it  is  really 
impossible  for  a  young  man  to  do  this  and 
that,  &c"  and, "  after  all,  is  it  not  his  own 
lookout?" 

I  like  to  get  a  quiet  talk  with  a  man 
of  this  stamp,  in  spite  of  his  professed 
dislike  to  religious  conversation.  But  it 
must  be  quia,  and  one  roust  be  known 
intimately  to  him,  and  trusted  by  him 
out  and  out,  before  he  will  give  him  his 
confidence.  He  is  tboughtless,  but  may 
be  made  thoughtful. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  more  difficult 
cast  of  character  than  this,  with  which, 
however,  I  would  not  be  at  all  afraid  of 
coming  into  contact,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  kindly  hearing, — I  mean  the  man 
who  has  been  leading,  not  what  is  called  a 
"  reckless"  life,  or  a  "  wild"  life  j  yet  one 
certainly  "  without  Grod  in  the  world,"— a 
life  of  self-will,  in  which  every  passion 
and  taste  has  been  indulged  with  no  con- 
trol, except  such  as  was  imposed  by  a 
mere  selfishness  that  made  him  have  some 
regard  to  his  health,  his  purse,  and  his 
reputation;  or  by  checks  of  a  more 
worthy  kind,  from  love  of  home  and  of 
friends.  Yet  within  such  limits  as  these, 
how  wide  is  the  scope  fbr  utter  godiess- 
ness  I  When  temptation  comes,  he  is  in- 
fiuenced  to  do  what  is  right  no  more  by 
Qod's  commands,  or  any  sense  of  gratitude 
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or  reiponiibiHty,  towardt  his  Bftker ;  anjr 
fear  of  the  oonseque  sees  of  tin,  or  any 
desire  of  ftitore  happiDess,  than  If 
Atheism  were  his  creed,  or  the  Christian 
revelation  a  dream !  The  man  I  speak 
of  possesses  possibly  many  points  of  great 
attraction  ;  he  may  have  refined  manners 
and  tastes  ;  is  fond  of  reading  the  current 
light  literature  of  the  day ;  is  probably  a 
good  sportsman,  and  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  be  an  agreeable  companion  in 
general  society.  He  is  never  openly  gross 
or  offbnsiTein  word  or  life,  and  is  eapableof 
warm  attachments  and  loyal  friendships. 
Yet  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  depth  or 
force  of  character.  He  is  impulsive,  self- 
willed,  and  readily  yields  to  the  influences 
which  surround  him,  if  they  harmonise 
at  all  with  his  beiU.  He  has  no  idea  of  an 
attempt  even  at  vigcnms  Btff'COHtrol,  but 
makes  a  soft  easy  self-pleasing  the  end 
of  his  ezistenoe,  with  as  little  annoyance 
to  others  as  poasible.  Dislikes  church ; 
though  he  may  go  occasionally  **  to  please 
his  mother"  or  **  auntSy"  yet  prefers  a 
long  sleep  and  a  long  walk ;  is  always  late 
for  fSunily  prayers,  when  there  are  any,— 
takes  ererything  easy,  and  '<  likes  a  quiet 
life."  Tet  such  a  man,  I  doubt  not, 
has  his  moments  of  reflection,  when 
questionings  are  put  to  him  by  con- 
science, which  disturb  his  peace,  and 
make  him  uneasy  i  and  times  of  great 
depression  of  spirits,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  nothingness  of  things  which  he  would 
be  glad  some  one  would  explain  to  him, 
and  help  him  to  remove, — hours  of  sober 
thought,  when  even  an  anonymous 
writer  might  gain  a  kindly  hearing  firom 
him.  There  are  various  shades  of  this 
species  of  character,  all  of  whom  are  '^  too 
.good,"  as  the  phiaae  is, «« to  be  wicked/' 
^ut  who,  alas  I  are  also  too  wicked  to  be 
jood;  yet  who  may  not  scorn  friendly 
icounsel,  and  become  what  they  ought 
,tobo. 

But  there  is  a  class  common  to  all 
'Tanks,  firom  the  most  vulgar  Manchester 
/or  Glasgow  workshop,  to  the  most  fa- 
whionable  London  or  Paris  Club,  which  I 
would  expeet  no  hearing  firom  could  I  ever 
address  them.  Men  young  In  years,  but 
old  in  sin,— cdd,  cunning,  selfish ;  gross 
in  Ibeir  pasfionsi  and  debauched  in  their 
10- 
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habits,— without  feeling  and  without  re- 
morse^ who  "gloryin  their  shame,"— who 
laugh  away  all  virtue,  ridicule  every 
noble  sentiment,  scoff  at  religion,  invent 
oaths,— who  care  neither  for  God  nor  man, 
nor  any  creature  but  themselves,  and  out 
of  whom  everything  pure  and  generous 
seems  to  have  departed !  These,  as  low- 
bred artisans,  are  the  rude,  riotous,  and 
drunken,  in  mobs,  or  "pleasure  ezcur> 
sions,"— as  clerks  and  shopmen,  are  seen 
by  their  companions  in  their  true  colours, 
after  ten  at  night  on  the  streets,  or  in 
taverns,— as  rich  men's  sons,  are  the 
leaders  on  the  fashionable  promenades  of 
ultra  puppyism,— the  boasters  of  all  vile* 
ness  in  private,  the  fVee  and  easy  in  bil- 
liard rooms,  the  loungers  in  the  saloons 
of  theatres, — ^the  tempters  of  the  weak, 
and  the  despisen  of  the  good,  —  men 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  be  thought 
knowing  on  the  turf,  to  be  of  authority 
in  sporting  matters,  fkmiliarly  acquainted 
with  Tom  this  the  ikmous  jockey,  or  Jack 
that  the  well-known  huntsman  or  whipper- 
in  ;  and  who  covet  greatly  to  be  well  up  in 
their  information  about  all  wickedness 
in  general,  but  to  be  profoundly  Ignorant 
of  everything  thoughtfVil  and  serious  as 
unworthy  of  a  **  fkst  man !"  If  the  reader 
understands  my  hero^  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me  in  my  opinion,  that  could 
I  address  such  an  one  with  all  the 
arguments  which  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  stirring  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  gaining  the  soul  to  God,  it  would  be 
with  as  much  chance  of  success— hu* 
manly  speaking,  as  if  they  were  addressed 
to  the  swincb  or  to  the  devils  that  entered 
into  them  1  So  I  shall  suppose  all  such 
young  men,  fh>m  the  gambling  half- 
tipsy  collier,  to  his  worthy  brothen  in 
the  grand  stand,  or  at  Baden-Baden,  as 
excluding  themselves  firom  my  audience^ 
with  most  supreme  contempt  for  all  I 
could  say  to  them,  if  by  any  accident  they 
could  hear  or  read  my  words. 

But  if  I  can  hope  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
othen  I  have  hinted  at,  how  much  more 
by  the  many  thoughtfU,  sincere,  and 
moral,  who  have  greater  knowledge  of 
religion,  truer  convictions,  more  serious 
alms,  higher  aspirations,  but  who,  to  their 
own  pain,  are  uneasy  and  restless  in  their 
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irmolate  of  pnrpoie^  weak  in 
pnetioe,  not  knowing  whither  they  are 
gaag,  jei  wiahfol  to  go  along  the  path  of 
6utj ;  not  mtaerable,  jet  not  happy ;  not 
"bad,* yet  not  pioos;  not  vnbelieren, 
yet  ao  weak  in  ftulb  aa  to  aeem  witbont 
It;  Beekmg,  yet  not  finding;  and  if  find- 
ing^ aoon  1^^  loaing  .and  Ibrgetting. 
How  many  dear  to  Chriatian  fainiiiefland 
frieBd%  amiabk^  affectionate^  promising, 
\  tUa  number,  whoae  gieat  want 
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it  decision.  Herel  should  bless  God,  if  I 
ooold  be  helpfol  to  them  ;  for  I  am  snre 
cAcy  would  give  me  a  hearing. 

In  the  hope  of  again  meeting,  and  again 
being  permitted  to  address  yon,  without 
formality,  but  as  a  brother  to  brothers, 
with  such  thoughts  as  come  firom  the 
heart,  and  such  words  aa  come  to  the  pen, 
to  give  them  meaning,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well at  present  One  word  before  we 
part,  read  Htark  z.  17—81. 


SKETCHES  OF  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
By  the  Ber.  Chablsb  M.  Combzb,  of  Lnmphanan. 
Nou  I-^Nnruir. 


.Tbb  firal  object  distinctly  recognized,  in 
the  haie  which  surrounds  the  early  ec- 
riMJaatical  history  of  Scotland,  is  the 
flgnre  at  IBnian.*  This  distinguished 
B>tsilonary»  the  son  of  a  Pcmce  of 
the  Korantea,  was  bom  in  Western 
GaEoway  about  the  year  357.  He  was 
deroted  to  God  in  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  abowed^  at  an  eariy  age,  a 
piona  and  amiable  disposition.  He 
seardied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
be  thoqght  he  had  Hfe.  He  deemed  the 
favour  of  God  hia  highest  good;  and 
wished  to  attain  a  growing  resembhinoe 
to  the  character  of  hia  hearenly  Father. 
He  Celt  that  the  knowledge  which,  with 
the  aadatance  of  the  wisest  men  of  his 
natioo,  he  attained  of  *'the  Ruks  of 
Faith,  "t  waa  exceedingly  imperfect 
He  allied,  and  his  heart  swelled  withhi 

•  TlM  aatborttlM  for  ti>«  Hiftory  of  Nhiiui 
■«-B«d^  EedMlastSeil  Hlitory,  B.  HL,  C.ir. 
▼«!  B  mi,  art:  Uahar,  BtUaimloaram  Eceto* 
iivoia  aim<pilU»rt ;  tlie  Jknglo-Sason  Cbso- 
Bkie,  MoDVnwntR  Hlstorica  Britannicm,  303; 
■■d  A«h«d.  Abbot  of  JUaTMix,  Vita  Klnbuii 
itrsUnm  Apoctoli,  publlahttd  by 
Vite  AatlqiUB  Sanctonun  qui 
I  !■  ca  parte  BritaimUe  n«mo  vocatae 
Vbm  work  of  Aalred/.wrltten  betwean 
Ilia  ana  lias^  wu  fonadad  oo  an  earlier  Mo- 
payl^.  yUtk  niiilMti,&  liTat  of  Baglidi 
Mala,  Mslaa,  A.  The  mamovy  of  Ninian  Uvea 
fa  dM  thai  t*\  ■■  and  chapds  dadloUad  to  him  in 
\  of  leotland;  Anciant  British 
»,1TIL   GhSdnara*  OaiadaBi»-4.  816, 

♦  IMil  injiilsa    VUaSnaiaoi,  4. 


him.t  He  deeired  to  behold  hi  the  kind 
of  Tision  the  glory  of  Him  whom  hia 
soul  loTed.i  He  left  hia  father's  honae. 
and  renounced  the  hopes  of  earthly 
wealth  and  power  which,  aa  the  scmu  of 
a  noble  family,  he  was  entitled  to  4^eri8h. 
ViaiUng  Italy,  he  resided  for  aizteen 
years  in  Bome.il  In  that  ci^y,  which  he 
had  been  Uu^t  to  regard  as '*  the  Me- 
tropolie  of  Religiott,''^  he  studied  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  He  would  learn 
from  Jerome  the  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation..  The  Apologiea  of  Justin 
Martyr  would  prepare  him  to  give  to 
erery  one  that  asked  him  a  reaaon  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  lum ;  Athanasius  wouki 
confirm  his  attachment  to  the  orthodox 
creed  of  the  Council  of  Nioe^whileQregory 
of  Naaiannen  woiild  enable  him  to  detect, 
under  a  specious  reil  of  sophistieal 
reasonUig,  the  heresy  of  Apollinaria  re- 
specting the  incarnation.  He  would  find, 
in  the  works  of  Ambrose^  the  depraTity 

tAeitoabat.    VitaNlniaai,  4. 

S  Vita  Niniaal,  4. 

I  LiTas  of  English  Safaitt.    Ko.  Vm.  42, 77. 

1  Tha  chnrohat  plaatad  in  tha  great  oitlas  of 
the  Roman  Empira  claimed^  in  tha  aga  of  tha 
Apoetlae,  no  ecclaeiaatical  Jurisdiction  OTer 
other  ohnrehas.  Tha  bishops  of  Roma  began  in 
tha  fanrtlk  oantory  to  entertain  tha  opinion 
that,  as  tha  snooeason  and  rapraaantotlTes  of 
St.  Peter,  they  were  entitled  to  exerciae  tplrl. 
tnal  authority  over  the  world.  The  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  raaliiing  this  mon- 
strons  ikncy  is  dascribadby  Neandar.  Church 
Bliftory.L 294^206.   in.»ft,a47. 
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«f  buman  nature  dtatinctly  reoogniied ; 
and  must   have  made  «ome   approach 
toward  the  oomprehension  of  the  dootrine 
of  the  atonement,  if  he  read  that  fine 
Epistle  to  DiognetuB,*  in  which  we  are 
told  that  God  **gaTe  His  own  Son  as  a 
ransom  for  us;  the  holj  one  for  the  un- 
holy, the  sinless  for  the  rinfhl,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  the  incorruptible  ibr  the 
corruptibley  the  immortal  for  the  mortal 
For  what  could  cover  our  sins  but  His 
righteousness  f    In  whom  could  we  the 
wicked  and  ungodly  be  justified  hut  in 
the  only  Son  of  God  ?  O  sweet  exchange  I 
O  unsearchable  contrivance  I    O  benefi- 
cence exceeding  all  expectation  !    That 
the  guilt  of  many  should  he  hid  in  one 
righteous  being,  and  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  one  should  justify  many  transgres- 
sors. *t    He  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
hearing,  ihim  the  lips  of  Augustin,  an 
«amest  testimony  borne  in  favour  of  the 
truth  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  tiie  only 
Being  who  can  regenerate  the  corrupted 
heart  of  man.   Eusebtus,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian  would  present  to  him  a  beautl- 
All  portraiture  of  the  purity,  gentlenees, 
and  self-sacrificing  love  which  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  display. 
If  a  thoughtAil  man,  ao^ainted  with  the 
system  of  theology  unfolded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, had  visited  Rome  or  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century,  he  would  have  seen 
corruptions,  dogmatical  and  ethical,  per- 
vading the  Christian  community.     A 
hishop,  Paul  had  said,  must  he  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife.    The  mar- 
riage of  the  priesthood  was  regarded  by 
the  Nioene  Fathers  as  incompatible  with 
an  elevated  order  of  Christian  exoellfiiiae. 
Tlie  believer  had  been  described  by  John 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  God  who  liv«d  in 
the  worid,  boldly  facing  its  trials,  ear- 
nestly striving  to  ameliorate  its  condition. 
The  onthusiaBt  who  left  his  home,  who 
broke  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his 

•  This  Epistle  is  ftmnd  unoog  tb«  works  of 
Jnstlo  Mattjr.  "  Its  Isngusge.  iu  thongfats,  sad 
the  slltiuNi  of  sadent  writers."  prore  ttast  it 
w«s net  written  bj  Um.  '*The  Christisn  sim. 
plieftj  which  ererywliere  perirsdcs  it  is  mi  eri- 
deuce  of  Its  high  sntiquity.**  Neander's  Church 
BUtory,  II.  4as. 

<f  JostiD  Ffaflosophi  et  Mar^yris  Opera  Epls- 
tole  ad  Diognetum,  9.  p.  238. 
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kindred,  who  hid  himself  (torn  the  eyes 
of  men  in  a  little  oell»  wearing  a  few  palm 
leaves  round  his  loins,  and  wasting  his 
flesh  by  fasts  and  vigils,  was  pronounced 
by  Basil,  by  Athanasius,  by  Chrysostom, 
by  Jerome,  to  be  the  special  favourite  of 
heaven.     The  Apostles  had  iastnicted 
their  converts  to  draw  near  to  the  Father 
In  reliance  on  the  mediation  of  His  Son. 
The  leaders  of  the  Nicene  Church  ex- 
horted the  people  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  intercession  of  the  glorified  saints 
with  God.    The  Thessalonians  had  been 
taught  to  expect  that  the  coming  of  the 
man  of  sin  should  be  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders.    The  sacred  orators  of 
Onsarea,  Of  Alexandria,. of  Milan,  en- 
couraged their  hearers  to  believe  that 
the  relics  of  martyrs  could  heal  diseases,* 
restore  the  dead  to  life,  and  **keep  hosts 
of  barbarians  at  bay.'t  We  ci^not  doubt 
that  the  heathenish  notions  which  were 
maintained  by  the  greatest  preachers  an 4 
polemics  of  the  age  affected  injuriously 
the  character  of  the  young  Novantian 
Prince. 

Ninian  received  episcopal  consecration, 
at  Rome.  He  visited  Martin  of  Tours^ 
whose  ascetic  life  had  awakened  the  ad« 
miration  of  the  Western  Church.  He 
returned  to  Galloway  in  897.§  He  erected 
a  church  of  white  stone,  to  which  the 
name  of  Candida  Casa  was  given,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Loucopibia  o( 
Ptolemy,  the  modem  Whithom.||  Undep 
the  shadow  of  this  structure,  which  bore 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  splendid 
basilicas  of  Rome,  he  organised  a  small 
society  of  monks,  who  assisted  turn  in 
instructing  the  young  and  performing 
the  offices  of  religion.'^  His  labovra  pro- 
duced a  considerable  impression  on  the 
Novantian  people.**  The  diocese  assigned 

t  Ancient  Christisnitgr,  sad  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Aathors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Tinraa. 
Neaoder's  General  Ghweh  History.  liL  2a7-2U, 

au^asa.  471-48$. 

i  Uvesof  SagUshlBlnls.   Wataa^n. 

I  Beds,  book  Hi.,  chap  iv. 

1  Vita  Niniaai,  6,  U,  16.  Wilsoo*8  Aroh»o1og7. 
4S1.  Scottish  SodsaiaatifeelJQBViMi^^iuia  1853, 
122. 
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hSm  kr  Pope  (Mridiu  indnded  a  large 
portiooorCalledoiiUL  In  the  tenltory  of 
the  Sotttbera  Pictt,*  extending  from  the 
Fifth  ai  Forth  to  the  GrampUui  moun- 
tsui8,t  be  preached  the  Qoepel  of  the 
graoi  of  God.  Temples  are  repretented 
•■  fiUling,  and  cfanrches  as  rising,  before 
hiok  We  dream  not  of  patting  a  literal 
iniapretatioa  on  the  hyperbolical  ez- 
praisiODa  employed  bj  his  mediaefal 
biqgn^ber.  We  are  saUsfled,  however, 
that,  under  the  florid  drapery  ftimished 
by  the  imagination  of  the  Abbot  of  Rie- 
▼iQx,  there  Ues  *•  tiie  reaUty  of  a  great 
iucoess.'^t  We  know  that  the  doctrines 
published  By  Kiniao,  mingled  as  they 
veto  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Kicene 
■ge,  posseased  a  life-giving  power.  We 
are  warranted  to  assert  that  these  essen- 
tial truths  of  our  religion  were  made  by 
the  Hdy  Spirit  the  means  of  purifying 
aod  refltting  the  eharactefs  of  thousands 
of  the  Boutfaern  Piets.    Ninisn  died  at 

*  Tbt  term  Pdthl  signifUd*  In  the  BritUh  Ian. 
fUf*,  the  fadiabllaato  of  tbe  open  conatrr. 
Cfadiatte*  Cetodonin.  L  ftiS, 

4  ^lUllfaiinni.U;m  Utretof  EagUeh  flahit% 
Rfadan,  UB.  PUgrtmegee  were  undertaken  by 
•MQofetteleMeetotbetombofMtadu.  Aneient 
BrftigbCbnreh,  1Y3,17& 

t  tkmtrt  Bighlenders.  I.  M,  2»,  H  M^  ». 
nakBrtOB*t  BaqoSiy,  L  74^  814, 81A, 
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Whithorn,  on  16th  September  432,  and 
was  buried,  amid  the  sighs  and  tears  of 
his  people^  in  Candida  Casa.§ 


flPBAK  OBNTLT. 
kgentlyl    It !•  better fkr 
To  rule  by  lore  then  fcer,— 
Speak  gently  1— let  not  bereh  words  msr 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 
Speak  gently !— lore  doth  whieper  low 

The  vowa  that  true  heartt  bind  i 
And  gently  MendaUp'k  aooento  tUmr- 
Afbetion*a  Toioe  la  kind. 

apeak  gently  to  the  Itttle  chUd! 

It'a  loTe  be  aure  to  gain  s 
Teach  it  in  accenta  aoft  and  mild: 

It  may  not  long  remain 
Speak  gently  to  the  yonng,  for  th^ 

Win  have  eoongh  to  beer; 
Paaa  through  thia  life  aa  beat  thsy  may, 

Tia  fall  of  anziotta  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 
OrieTe  not  the  careworn  heart ; 

The  aandi  of  life  are  nearly  ran. 
Let  each  tat  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poot^ 
Let  no  hareh  tone  be  heard; 

They  hare  enough  they  muat  endure 
Without  an  unkind  word  I 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring^-know 
They  may  hare  toU'd  in  vafai ; 


Oh  win  them  book  i 


iSootlidk 
Nlnian,lSai 
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THE  CHIJBOH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  GLASGOW. 

CoeTiiTa.-^l.)  CItr  Churehea^Ct )  Pariah  Churehee-KS.)  ChapeIs-(4 )  Cbvrch  Bztenaloii^ 
(&.)  Cootribntlona  to  Mlaaion»-<«.)  Sebbath  8choole-(7.)  Bdnoation--(8.)  Other  Agendea. 


Thb  thooghthasoocuRed  of  endeaTDuring 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  that  is 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
•ome  one  of  the  iields  of  her  operations. 
The  Add  we  have  selected  for  review  in 
oor  present  article,  is  the  city  of  Qlas* 
gmr.  What  has  the  Church  of  Scotland 
done  in  this  city?  What  Is  she  now 
ddng?  And  what,  from  aU  that  has  been 
sh«ady  done^  may.  be  hopM  fbr  in  time 
to  come? 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  to 
the  meHves  that  lead  to  the  present 
sketdL    It  li  no  desire  to  exalt  or  to 


Taunt  ourselTes  which  now  possesses  us ; 

for  we  remember  that  all  that  has  been  at- 
toined  is  by  the  grsoe  of  God,  and  that  had 
we  to  speak  of  efforts  and  of  results,  eren 
tenfold  greater,  we  feel  that  all  is  little 
compared  with  what  we  are  bound  to 
aooomplisb,  and  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  what  has  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Nor  is  it  any  party  motire  by  which  we 
are  now  actuated;  we  disclaim  the  pre- 
sence or  inflaence  of  such  a  tiling ;  and 
unless  we  are  guil^  of  cherishhig  and 
loring  party  feeling,  when  we  speak  of 
18 
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the  doing!  of  ouneWet  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Church  at  large,  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  lent  eren  the  slightest 
colonring  to  what  we  hare  now  to  state. 

The  persons  for  whom  we  write,  and 
whose  instraction  we  haTe  in  view,  are 
those  espedalljr  who  are  members  and 
adherents  of  our  Church ;  for  their  sakes 
we  desire  to  walk  about  this  part  of 
Zion,  and  to  explore,  though  it  may  be 
but  slightly,  this  part  of  the  ancient 
citadel.  We  are  aware  of  the  largely 
prevailing  evil,  that  the  knowledge  of 
church-doings  possessed  by  the  greater 
number  of  Christians,  is  idmost  wholly 
denominational ;  and  yet  we  think  that 
there  are  many  who  have^  or  seem  to 
hare,  a  knowledge  of  much  that  is  going 
on  without,  and  who  yet  are  in  great  mea- 
sure ignorant  of  what  and  of  how  much, 
or  if  anything,  is  really  going  on  within 
their  own  Church.  That  there  are  such 
we  do  not  require  to  proves  and  who, 
because  of  their  ignorance^  are  fSmcy- 
ing,  or  have  actually  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  doing  little  or  nothing. 
For  the  information  of  such  chiefly  we 
are  writing;  to  instil  also  into  them 
a  little  more  self-respect ;  and  to  awaken 
within  their  hearts  a  little  more  consi- 
deration for  the  Church  to  which  they 
profess  to  belong. 

The  field  which  we  have  selected  for 
review  is  lai^ge,  and  the  suljects  it  pre- 
sents to  notice  are  numerous. 

(1.)  We  begin  with  the  plaee$  if  isor- 
thip  connected  with  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  of  Glasgow,  and  of  these,  the  first 
that  attract  our  notice^  are  those  which 
occupy  the  position  of  Ct£y  Ckurchu, 
These  are  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
and  are  under  their  management  and 
controL  They  are  tea  in  number,  and 
are  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  dty,  but, 
for  the  greater  part,  in  those  which  are 
now  the  poorest  districts,  and  remote 
ftom  those  which  are  now  inhabited  by 
the  better  class  of  the  population.  A 
few  years  ago^  seyen  of  these  were  atone 
time  vacant,  and  that  caused  by  an  event 
which  cannot  cease  to  be  deplored  by  all 
right  thinking  men.  The  scene  was 
melancholy,  the  prospect  dark,  and  in 
the  view  of  some,  it  was  even  a  hope- 
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less  one.  But  chaige  tffter  ehaigo  was 
filled,  and  where  pastors  and  people  wore 
then  alike  wanting,  both  pastonand  peo- 
ple are  now  to  be  found.  The  poeitkm 
occupied  by  these  drarches  is  not  inferior 
to  what  they  have  ever  held ;  and  in  nsany 
respects  they  stand  now  in  a  higher  po- 
sition than  at  any  former  period  of  tlieir 
history.  The  number  of  sittings  let  is 
little  short  of  what  H  was  in  what  some 
would  term  their  better  days,  while  some 
of  them  have  filled  and  crowded  pews, 
which  tiU  recently  never  were  filled  be- 
fore. And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  others,  the  number  of  sittings  let  do 
not  by  any  means  repment  the  numbers 
who  form  the  regular  oongregatlotts. 
There  is  only  wanting,  to  bring  some,  at 
all  events,  of  these  churches  Into  a  better 
state,  a  system  of  better  management : 
with  the  letting  of  seaU  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  several  diurches,  and  with  the  high 
rates  that  are  levied  upon  them  at  the 
present  time^  these  are  excluded  firam  the 
many  for  whom  they  should  be  available, 
and  who,  by  what  we  have  stated,  are  cut 
otr  completely  from  the  privUc^ie  of 
availing  themselves  of  them.* 

But  while  so  much  can  be  said  for  the 
general  prosperity  of  these  churches, 
an  erroneous  estimate  would  be  formed 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow, 
if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  these  alone. 
And  it  is  of  the  more  importance  that  we 
should  allude  to  this;  for  these  City 
Churches,  so  called  because  they  are 
corporation  property,  have  (shall  we  call 
it  X)  the  privilege  of  year  by  year  being 
brought  into  public  notice  in  connection 
with  annual  statements  of  the  City  ac- 
counts, and  are  thus  subjected  to  public 
scrutiny.  Many,  we  know,  judge  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Church  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  l^  the  statement  whidi 
there  appears,  and  many,we  are  aware,  at 

•  St.  Jubn*!,  for  enmpto,  th«  ohnroh  of  Dr. 
Chalmcn  and  the  Mintly  Or.  Brown,  wm  almott 
■wept  empty  mt  the  Beoeidon  of  1618.  TiMre 
were  only  70  commiiiiicante  mt  tbe  flrit  lacra. 
ment  thereafter.  The  nimiber  of  oommonicaot* 
DOW  is  tipieanb  o/  ],O0S-.«id  hearers  nearly 
MK>.  The  Babbath  echooto  were  aleo  entirely 
broken  op  at  the  aama|ime.  How  the  oeagre- 
gation  has  100  teachen  and  about  SuO  scholars 
In  lU  Babbath  schools. 
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a  dUtanee  firom  tbo  oeig^^boarboody  are 
actaaUjr  of  opiiiion  that  this  it  all  that 
oaa  be  aaid  for  the  Church  of  our  fathers 
in  that  vast  community ;  but  let  the  fol- 
lowing rtatement  declare  whether  it  be 
•ooroot. 

(2.)  The  Chnrchof  Scotland  in  Glasgow 
can  number  its  twelve  parieh  Ckvrches  in 
additioo  to  those  which  haye  been  already 
named,  in  connection  with  all  of  whidi 
there  is  the  complete  parochial  machinery, 
aod  which  are  all  centres  of  Christian 
Qsefttlneas  on  the  community  around. 
Ten  of  these  have  been  added  to  the  num- 
ber by  endowments,  they  haTing  before 
stood  io  the  rank  of  chapels,  and  have 
added  to  the  machinery  of  Christian 
usefnlnesa  in  the  City  and  immediate 
ndighboorhood,  as  Parish  Churches, 
and  this  wiihm  ihe  thort  period  ^ftkt  Uut 

f  8lx  of  these  chspeb  in  Glasgow  hare  been 
endowed  sdlelj  by  ejftmfarjf  e«KrOiillon«.  eeoh 
feqidiing  a  capital  enm  soflSeiont  to  eleer 
eff  aU  debt»  ftu  dn$j,  &o.,  aadto  jield  an  annnai 
terecnie  of  L 130  per  annum.  The  otben 
have  been  endowed  oat  of  the  Crown  Tlenda. 
It  fa  interectinff  to  lee  the  eflbrta  nade  by 
to  put  their  ehurehea  on  thia 
footii«.  Bt.  Btephen's,  for  ex. 
which  waa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Gfanrch  tlD  1810,  is  now  about  to  be  added 
to  ttM  abOTO  number  of  new  perishes^  the 
■ii^i  iicattim  oontribating  upwards  of  I«.aooo 
lor  thia  object.  Many  illnstntiona  might 
be  ftimiabed  of  the  "Christian  maohhiery** 
wUoh  thcee  new  pariahee  aoon  create  for  the 
ifffwd  of  the  Ooipel  and  the  chriatianisa. 
ties  of  the  distrieta  in  which  they  are  pkeed. 
SL  MaUhemM,  tar  example,  baa  connected  with  it, 
1-«wo  SearfMMf  S€hooU  and  one  Female  Indiis- 
*M  Asftod^  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
acttlyBOSsebolara  %  StMath  8cko0U  with  d8 
Uaehers  and  S€u  scholar!.  3.  Clctkmg  SociO}/, 
aUiag  by  worlc  and  diarity  about  S20  persons.' 
C  A  Awisfc  WaOmmf,  with  Tlsitation,  prayer- 
msntinii,  daases.  fte.  A.  a  Home  for  Orphm 
JTrirtfitffl  OdUrm,  in  whieh  there  are  at  present 
2S  wfaoQy  supported  and  edocated  at  an  expense 
of  about  L.flOO  per  annum.  Another  illusUmtion  of 
tte  Chrtatian  influenoe  exerted  to  a  poor  locaUty 
feFf  a  permanent  congregation  iaaflbrd«d  by  8t 
fda'a,  alao  secured  to  the  Church  since  184S 
and  endowod  in  18S3.  In  addition  to  other  in- 
atromentalitles,  members  of  the  congregation, 
frith  the  minister  at  their  head,  formed  them- 
adves  into  a  Tiaiting  society.  dlTiding  the  psrish 
iBto  snliable  districts  and  Tiaiting  these  once  a 
inautl^  learhig  or  reading  a  tract  in  each  hoilM, 
and  using  their  itersonal  influence  for  the  tfom* 
fort  of  the  sick,  the  histruction  of  the  ignolraat, 
bringitflf  careless  adutti  to  church  or  meethigs, 
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(S,)  N0W9  eren  supposing  that  these 
twelve  additional  parishes  are  to  haTe 
the  questionable  benefit  of  being  annually 
reported,  which  they  hare  not,  would  a 
projier  estimate  be  formed  of  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Glasgow,  there  fall  to  be  mentioned  many 
other  Church  agencies  than  hair«  been 
noticed  yet;  there  fall  to  be  added  still 
seventeen  charges,  which  are  not  in  any 
way  brought  into  public  notice^  and  which 
hare  not  the  bendit  of  Fresbyterial  con- 
nection, standing  as  they  do  in  the  rank 
0/  chapeU.  These,  with  their  ministers, 
their  elders,  and  staffs  of  deacons  and 
managers,  and  their  other  agencies,  are 
again  centres  of  usefulness  in  the  districts 
within  which  they  have  been  placed. 
There  are  some  fhcts  connected  with 
these  places  of  worship,  and  also  with 
some  of  those  which  have  of  late  been 
added  to  the  number  of  Parish  Churches, 
which  it  is  instructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  to  remark*  No  fewer 
than  six  of  these  which  have  been  re- 
cently added  to  the  number  of  Parish 
Churches,  and  no  fewer,  we  think,  than 
ten  qf  ike  ehapeU  la$t  named  were  re- 
tamed  hy  ikoee  who  eeeeded  in  1848; 
and  the  greater  number  were  actually 
in  their  possession  till  the  year  1849, 
when  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Glasgow  Church  Building  Society's 
churches,  ruled  that  these  all  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church.  On  their  being 
vacated,  they  were  all  for  a  season  dosed, 
the  immediate  supply  of  so  many  places  of 
worship  not  being  a  work  that  could  at 
the  time  be  accomplished  easily.'  fiut  a 
short  time  elapsed,  andefforts  were  made 
to  bring  them  once  more  into  an  efficient 
state.  One  by  one  they  were  opened,  sup- 
plied at  first  by  missionaries,  and  then,  at 
congregations  gathered,  by  ordained  min- 
isters, until,  as  we  write,  not  one  6/  them 
it  at  thie  moment  doeed.  All  are  open, 
all  have  ministers,  all  have  congregations 


for  Christian  instruction,  and  the  young  to 
school-ofiEiBrhig  free  education  to  every  chad  in 
theparith  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  In  one  year 
upwards  of  14,000  well  selected  tracts  were  die. 
ti^bnted.  Much  real  good  has  been  the  result. 
We  could  bring  similar  illustrations  from  sll  the 
chapels  that  we  know  ot 
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of  iMfl  or  of  grtttertizo,  and  the  work 
of  erangelliation  in  in  the  city  pit>oeeding 
with  rapid  ttrid^t,  through  the  efforta  of 
which  these  churches  are  the  centree  and 
the  seata.* 

The  extent  of  Home  MitBion  opera* 
tions  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  made 
apparent  by  whAt  we  hare  jast  now  said. 
Tlie  localities  of  many  of  the  recently 
erected  parish  chorches,  and  of  these 
chs|)e!s,  are  the  most  wicked  and  poor 
that  ate  to  be  foaod  in  the  city.  This 
fact  constitutes  them  essentially  mission 
churches,  designed  and  haWng  as  their 
object  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  working  population,  and  of  the 
lower  classes;  how  they  are  fuUIUing 
this  end  we  need  not  say ;  they  are  ezer^ 
ing  a  wholesome  and  telling  influence 
upon  wide  districts  around. 

(4.)  We  have  also  evidence  in  whst  is 
suted  above  of  what  we  would  call  the 
ezpansire  power  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
lahd  in  Glasgow.  We  have  seen  what 
fields  have  been  entered  on,  and  in  a 
great  measure  filled  since  1849,  and  in 
this  hate  we  not  etidehce  of  the  Church's 

•  TlMthMs  last  dbspsteopSBid  WOT*  that  from 
1848tmi868.  TlM  wtadowt  WW*  biokM,  tlM 
•Mto  ftiU  of  dost,  and  the  doon  locked  ItwM 
reiolTed  at  once  by  the  pariah  ndniater  to  open 
thMB  aa  miidoii  ttatiofia^ttilder  hk  aoperlniwi. 
deaee,  the  Onuoh  SoUdtaig  Soeletj  and  Hone 
Stiaaion  goaraateeinf  aalariMi  The  people  were 
Afraid  that  no  miaaionary  wonld  be  ordained 
«iMl,  Hiftm  <Hcl,  they  were  aatlafled  with  hb 
fltaaaa.  0o  daaperaie  did  the  hope  aema  of 
aacoeae,  that  the  old  Beadfe  of  one  chapel  aooM 
not,  he  aaid,  reckon  on  more  than  alz  peraona 
who  wonki  probably  attend  I  What  haa  been 
thereanlt?  Three  ehapela,  bultt  hi  thepoorttt 
locMlttH  bave  now  taaetbar  abeat  UOS  lesuhv 
hearera,  npwarda  of  ODD  oonunnnkaata«  78 
Sabbath  achool  teaehera,  and  700  Sabbath  sohool 
aeholara,  bealdei  tract  aocietiei,  prayer,  meet- 
iBga.&e.  The  Biz  hearers  hi  the  one  have  b*«B 
mompOad  by  100  An  Jntareafetof  experhaeat 
haa  been  made  hi  another.  The  workli^i  ctaaaea 
for  Bome  Sabbaths  hare  been  inrlted  by  the 
pariah  mlBlaler  to  attend  la  the  erenlttg  l»  tkeir 
woHUay  elKlkaa  to  be  addreaaed  by  him.  aU  othera 
being  rigoronaly  emeUided  who  appear  fai  aneh 
elothei  aa  would  enable  them  to  attend  aerVlee 
during  the  day.  The  reault  hSa  been  that  etery 
aeat  haa  been  oSeopied  by  a  oongregation  of 
more  than  1,000,  numbers  of  whom  hare  not 
been  in  any  ohureh  for  years.  Want  of  Sunday 
dothes  fai  a  great  city  la  iio  hidez  of  want  of  a 
siaMn  dailTC  to  bear  the  trnth  pMsahed. 
16 


power  to  go  on  and^potnssthehmd?^ 
But  efTorti  have  not  been  wanting, 
whereby  not  merely  (dd  ground  hai 
again  been  occupied,  but  to  take  ap 
other  ground  and  to  occupy  and  fill  that 
too.  Of  those  chnrohea  last  spoken  of 
(wo  have  hem  added  rteenUys  while,  not 
contented  irith  what  has  been  done,  th« 
Chuivh  seems  resolved  still  tn  be  dcring 
more,  and  in  a  little  time  three  oilers 
will  fall  to  be  added  to  the  number  t^ 
ported  n6w.  If  these  additions  and  ex-* 
tensions,  and  ftirther  aggressions  to  be 
msde,  be  signs  of  life  at  all,  then  surely 
none  will  deny  that  there  is  some  meap 
sure  of  life  in  the  Church  of  our  Fatberi 
in  its  Ghugow  field.t 

(5.)  The  Mieiumary  Record  in  conneo^ 
tion  with  '*  the  Church,**  bears  witness 
diat  ^  the  Chnrdh  of  Scotland  in  QUsgow" 
is  not  behind  in  its  ooafrt6v£nMt  fo  Ae 
miemonarf  ohjecte  that  are  prosecuted  by 
the  Church  at  large.  At  no  tkne,  we 
may  venture  to  say^  have  these  oontribiip 
tions  be^  Isrger,  uotwithstAnding  the 
heavy  demands  for  looal  purposes  that 
have  beencalled  fer  and  given  within  these 
few  past  yeirs.  The  eontributioaa  fron 
Glasgow  to  ond  of  these  schemes  alone^ 
the  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  churches 
in  destitute  localities,  ne proof  of  this; 
white  the  contributions  to  the  local  ftmd 
for  the  same  object,  and  the  results 
which  have  been  through  them  attained 
are  proof  further  and  deirer  stUL  But 
as  in  regard  to  churchei ,  and  the  extent 
of  the  field  occupied,  and  the  opera- 
tions carried  on,  **  the  Churdi  of  Soo^ 
land  in  Glasgow"  stands  at  a  disadvan- 
tage,  so  is  it  also  in  regard  to  contri- 
butions made  lor  mission  and  other  pur- 
poses. Those  are  reported  only  in  the 
pages  of  the  Record  which  are  made  for 
the  six  General  Assembly  Schemes,  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  those  for  other 
otijects.     The  Churdi  of  Scotland  in 

f  Two  of  thoee  three  Churcbea  will  hare  coat 
the  membera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Olaa- 
gow  about  L.S0,00O.  The  one  la  already  lUl. 
and  haa  Mr  H*Duli;  (the  weB-known  author  of 
the  Faithfhl  Promiaer,  and  many  a  uaeAiI  boo|c 
of  Chriatian  counael),  aa  ita  pastor.  Mr  Caird  of 
&rrol  haa  accepted  of  the  other,  which  it  la  ex. 
pected  will  be  opened  thlaanonner.  The  money 
far  a  third  hi  the  Wait  sad  la  already  hi  bank. 
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QlMgoir,  ttandf  not  alone  in  tMi,  but 
00  doabi  she  doet  lo  to  a  greater  degiee 
than  tiie  Church  in  any  other  part  of 
Scothind.     But  why  shonM  it  not  be 
known  that  there  la  macfa  more  done  for 
phflanthrophic  pnrpoaea  than  the  pages 
of  the  Rtcotd  would  lead   strangers, 
espedallj,  to  suppose  ?    Where  the  ob^ 
jects  are  public  there  is  trulj  no  tirtue 
in  concealing  what  Is  done  to  adTanoe 
fbem.     But  may  there  not  be  injuty 
done  by  the  absence  of  due  publicity  ? 
What  encouragement  to  many  may  not 
be  given  l»y  a  little  being  known  beyond 
what  is  regulkily  printed  and  paraded 
before  the  public  riew.    These  chapeb, 
of  which  we  hate  spoken,  unable  l>y 
ibeir  podtito  to  figure  in  those  coUeo- 
tioDS  which  are  made  for  general  objects, 
bare  all  their  schemes,  of  which  their 
own  congregation  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricu  are  the  objects,  and  every  other 
cbttidi  haa,  hi    the  same    way,  those 
tchemea  of  nsefnlikess   to  aid.     In  a 
matter  of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  attain  to  anything  like  exactness,  and 
we  have  merely  to  assure  our  readers 
ibat  much   is  accomplished  by  means 
that  are  nerer  heard  of  by  the  world 
It  Urge,  and  that   several   thousands 
uumally   are   spent   on   religious  and 
charitable  objects  by  the  various  eon- 
gregations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.* 

(6.)  We  pass  oyer  to  Another  field,  or 
rather  to  another  part  of  the  field  pos- 
K«ed  and  cultivated  by  the  Church  of 
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*W«  tmnembar  one  jmt,  tiiaa  wImd^  only 
LJOM  wa  r«port«d  in  tiM  Jficaimry  Aeeord  as 
the  eoBtrlbotloafl  of  ihe  Proftl^tory  of  OlMgow 
to  nAwAaouy  otudeoCs,  a  rt torn  wm  made  to  the 
fmbjttty  of  X*.IO,000  being  eontribnted  the* 
•UM  yev  bj  congregationfl  for  porpoeee  not 
Mbwwite  reported.  In  the  report*  for  enunple. 
of  •  "  CongregaitloDel  Aiodation/'  of  a  Oliagow 
Parlih  now  befbre  at,  L.fl7  it  the  whole  enm 
liriirted  inthe  Uttrn*,  beoeuee  glren  for  the  eU 
Mbeneeontj;  while  in  <mMICJmi  to  this  earn,  the 
ooopregation  had  ooUeoted  L.9I7,  for  local  ob. 
j«cta,  borne  and  forefgn  etfeeloMtty  o^Jecta,  ndne 
of  wtddi  waa  reported.  A  Biieenlin|r  eongro. 
gatloD  would  add  to  thii  another  Sttni  never  re* 
ported  by  iia.  that  eoUeeted  from  mat  rcnia 
Agiln.  what  eredtt  does  8t  Oeofge%  for  eiaai* 
Pl«,  gat  hi  the  Uhtkmmf  tUcMd  for  one  of  Ita 
annyliberal rabeerlptlont,  eneh  at  tti  Leo  for 
^^*  Bibb  Sodetj  ?  Of  aneh  eoDeelloBS  aoihtag 
b  taMmn  to  00  Chareh  gelMMl^ 


SootUuid  hi  Oia^w,  and  ia 
little  Itfe  and  energy  are  to  be 
The  iSbMaift.  sdkw/  haa  now  Tindicated 
for  itself  a  position  in  the  agency  of  tha  . 
Chrisdan  Church,  and  in  the  use  of  this 
agency,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and. 
that  branch  of  it  in  Otasgow  eH»cially,» 
is  not  behind  the  agew     We  are  nol 
aware  that  there  is  in  the  dty  or  neigh« 
beurheod,  a  church  without  its  Sabbath, 
school  or  sefaools,  and  without  its  staff  of 
teaebers,  of  superkitendents,  iu  library, 
and  the  goodly  array  of  youfb  who  are  to 
be  trained  for  Ood  and  heaven.    A  fa^r 
years  ago  a  ^flbrent  tale  eouM  be  told*> 
It  ia  witMa  our  <>wn  reeollectioo  what' 
were  the  efliMts  in  this  field  of  eilbrt  by: 
tlie  seoessien  of  1848  fai  the  western 
metropolis,   when   the  Sabbath  school 
agency  left    in'  eonneetion  with  the 
Church   waa  reduced    to  the    meres* 
shred.    We  cannbt^  at  this  distance  ofi 
time,  place  our  hands  on  minute  state-t 
meota  as  to  the  aotma  position  of  affiurs^ 
but  we  know,  that  ia  1841^  the  numbert 
of  scholars  who  ooidd  be  mustered  aa 
superintended  by  the  Church  did  nott 
exceed  400  or  500  at  the  Bsost;  so  few, 
indeed^  were  they,  that  w«  believe^  upon 
one  ootMisloOi  they  w«re  all  taught  and 
acoommodated  in  one  ehurch.    If  th» 
number  of  scholars  was  amali,  the  uum* 
her  of  teachers  left  ooold  not  have  beeih 
Urge.   But  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this^ 
a  striking  revivial  yeiy  quickly  and  speed- 
ily took  placa>    All  eflbrts  were  made  to 
repossess  the  fidd,  and  to  attain,  if  Hot  tcA 
oveftaln,  the  position  that  we  held  and 
maintained  before.    Theses  under  Gody 
have  euooeeded  in  the  aeoamplislmMnt  of 
what  may  well  be  termed  a  great  work^ 
OraduaUy  has  that  work  gone  on,  and 
with  ever-increasing  prosperity  and  aua-v 
Gess4    At  the  outset,  as  we  may  call  it« 
of  operations,  we  stated  that  the  ehil- 
dreu  numbered  hundreds,  <As  iMwAara 
wm  an  wU  nigh  AnafM  of  wAa$  ite 
mhoUm  then  ware  ;  till  at  the  last  meet* 
iog  of  the  Sabbath  School  Assochitkn  ia 
connection  with  the  Church  of  ScotUnd  in 
Olasgow,  there  were  reported  as  at  wwk 
in  the  city,  connected  with  the  Cliurch^ 
one  Aouaand  ttoo  hundred  and  fea  faodleri^ 
and  schoUffs  to  no  less  an  amount  than 
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«leoai  tlonMNiij;  mod  these  Uat  tra  bat 
tke  ayenigey  aod  a  much  Uiger  attend- 
ance there  muet  be  than  these  figures 


We  hare  spoken  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Association*  It  is  formed  of  the  teachers 
of  Sabbath  schools,  who  are  connected 
with  the  Chuicb^  qnarterlj  and  annual 
meetiogs  are  rsgolarlj  held;  the  ob- 
jects that  are  kepi  in  view  are  mntiial 
improvement  and  encoaragement  in  the 
work  which  they  hare  taken  in  hand. 
The  deUberations  eagssged  in  bgr  it  as  to 
thetPorking  of  Sabbath  schoolsi  promise^ 
before kng,  to  bring  to  astale  of  high 
peiftctien  the  Sabbath  school  system  as 
it  is  applied,  and  Is  carried  out  in  the 
orowded  strsels  and  lanes  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  West. 

(7.)  The  question  of  edHeotisa  Is  one  of 
admitted  importaaoa.  The  Church  of 
Seotland  in  Glasgow  has  devoted  to  it 
ihat  attention  and  effort  which  it  de- 
eervea.  WiiUe  the  battle  has  been  rsging 
round  as  to  how«nd  in  what  the  people 
are  to  be  educated,  the  Church  haa  been 
aeekiog  to  cany  out  into  vigorous  prao- 
tiee  the  views  which  she  enlertauia  on 
the  Bobjeot.  It  is  needless  to  sajr  that 
the  great  peenMarity  of  her  sjratem  is  the 
combination  of  leligious  and  secular  in- 
atruction,  with  the  view  of  attaining  the 
grand  result"  the  ednoation  of  the  whole 


Our  nadeta  an  profaabiy  aoquaiiited 
with  the  fact,  that  in  a  oommunity 
like  Glasgow,  there  are  not,  and  can 
hardly  be,  puuh  schools  properly  so 
called;  tliat  is,  schools  upon  a  foundation 
the  same  as  Chase  whKh  have  proved,  and 
do  to  this  day  prove,  sueh  lieh  Mnssings 
to  the  rival  diatriets.  Th^  aio  for  the 
greater  part,  indeed  wo  may  say  alto- 
gether, aessional  aohools,  having  been 
erected,  and  being  now  superintended 
and  snppsrted,  by  the  various  sessioM  of 
CheehoBchesthTMighottttheci^.  These 
schools  are  primarily  designed  te  the 
working  population  of  the  various  par- 
ishes, though  fkom  the  high  ^^^'sracter  of 
the  instruction  imparted  in  some  of  them, 
(hey  also  draw  pupils  from  a  better  class. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  d^,  and  are  in  number  about /orl^ 
1$ 
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Jbes  a  staff  of  teachers  is  connected  with 
tbem,  which  with  assistants  numbers  not 
less  than  one  hmtdrtd  and  fmurtten ;  and 
in  attendance  at  them  there  are  found  at 
this  present  moment  no  fewer  than  nine 
thoutand  children :  if  our  statement  errs 
in  regard  to  any  of  these  particulars,  it 
is  rather  by  defect  than  excess.  In  most 
of  these  schools,  besides  the  Normal 
school,  there  are  masters  holding  govern- 
ment certificates,  some  of  them  first  class, 
and  this  being  so,  there  is  promise  given 
that  the  educational  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Ghugow  is  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  usefulness  and 


And  4u  thii^  as  in  other  respects  whicb 
have  been  alluded  to^  the  progress  in 
recent  years  has  not  been  insigniflcant ; 
thirteen  schools  have  been  added  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with 
the  relative  stafib  of  teachers  and  aa- 
sistants.'*  Nor  is  the  work  at  a  stand 
stills  promise  is  given  by  what  is  now 
planned  and  about  to  be  carried  out,  aa 
well  as  by  what  is  merely  proposed  in 
thought,  of  a  large  accession  in  the 
ftiture,  to  the  means  of  education  that 
are  already  possessed  and  that  are  made 
efbctuslly  in  thia  large  and  important 
field. 

(8.)  Thereare  maqy  other  agencies  whldi 
the  Church  of  Scotland  m  Glasgow  pos- 
sesses, and  is  now  winding  vigorously, 
thou^  it  is  imp6ssible  ftom  their  number, 
as  well  im  from  want  of  spacer  to  do  more 
than  merely  name  Ihem  now.  We  have 
incidentally  n>entioned  *'the  Glasgow 
Church  Building  Society,"  through 
whose  labours  so  many  of  tiie  Churchea 
that  are  in  the  city  now  have  been 
added,  and  some  of  whose  churches  now 
rank  among  the  parochial  cbargea  of  the 
dtji  we  have  also  mentioned  *'the 
Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
Isnd ;"  we  must  also  notice  "  the  Elders' 

•  la '•ne  pariah,  for  ezMBpI«,  within  four  TMft 
ahoat  L.a0OO  haa  baen  annk  in  aohool-bnfldinga ; 
whila  four  mala,  and  thraa  famala  taaohara,  vdth 
tmimtrial  uckotU,  oR  hotdlmg  ggvmmnmt  etirtlJU 
cntm,  havfaig  alao  aadatant  and  pnpU  taaohara, 
with  900  wbolara  hi  ragnhur  attandaoea.  have 
baan  added  to  tha  parooUal  aoonooy.  Two  ad- 
ditional achodia,  with  four  taaohara,  will  tooa 
incraisa  thia  mun^nrri 
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AjtodatJoB,"  which  hai  taken  under 
it!  fostering  care  a  decdtnte  portion  of 
the  cttj,  and  which  rapports  a  missionary 
for  the  adTanoement  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  neglected  yonth.  We  might 
sdd  also  <m  liecfilMrtM,  each  with  a  salary 
of  aboat  L.7Q,  supported  as  district  mis- 
tionaries  fajr  dliferent  congregations.  Of 
**tiie  Oaello  Mission*  to  the  neglected 
Highland  population  we  might  also  speak. 
But  we  most  not  omH  to  notice  ''The 
Cbueh  of  Sootland  Bible  Sodety,"  which 
has  its  principal  ^here  of  opmlion  in 
Glasgow,  and  which  TirtuaUy  Is  the  Bible 
Society  of  the  BsUblished  Church,  the 
opeiatioDa  of  whiob  aie  carried  on  exten- 
ftrely,  and  have  been,  and  promise  to  be, 
produetiTe  of  the  rery  best  reaulta.  lu 
drenlation  last  year  was  9175  Bibles  and 
Testameota.  Of  other  aseodations  and 
•odetiee  we  still  might  speak,  but  space 
fiulsttsu  The  Chnreh  of  Scotland  in  Glas* 
gow,  thank  God !  Utcs,  and  is  working 
▼igoronslj  in  the  allotted  field;  the  Lord 
hss  not  forgotten  her,  the  Lord  has  not 
fofiaken  herl  Her  membera  there  and 
ercfy  where,  in  the  Tiew  of  these  things, 
have  reaeon  to  thank  Him  and  take 
eoorage;  only  let  them  he  fintfaftil  to 
themseltea,  and  the  woric  shall  progress 
sdU;  only  let  theoi  ask  in  the  spirit  of 
the  prophet  of  oU,  and  the  result  is  sure. 
''For  Zlon*s  sake  wiU  I  not  hold  my 
peace,  and  lor  Jerusalem's  sake  will  I  not 
rest,  until  the  righteouaoess  thereof  go 
forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salTatioii 
thereof  aa  a  lamp  that  humeth.'* 

There  is  one  last  featore  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Glasgow,  which  we  cannot 
help  noticing  before  oondnding,  and  it  is 
one  whish  la  not  the  least  pleasing  though 
thelaatallndedto;  and  that  is  her  i:t}i(//y 
BtferooMTss  wkh  ail  othtr  chmeke§.  There 
is  no  dtjf  we  make  bold  to  8«y,  in  the 
worid,  Inwbkb  there  are  fewer  strifes 
between  ohnrches,  and  less  unseemly 
end  nnchrlatlaa  warfiue  than  in  Glaa- 
gow.  Teen  baTo  passed  with  hardly  a 
breesa  to  disturb  the  calm.  Each 
chuieh  attends  to  its  own  business,  and 
allows  others  to  do  the  same ;  ministers 
and  members  of  difierent  **  bodies,**  often 
megting  cordially  together  on  the  same 
plMlomiy  and  as  members  of  the  same 
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societies,  when  a  common  good  for  the 
dty  or  tlie  Church  of  Christ  is  the  object 
to  be  attained.*  Much  of  this  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  influence  of  com- 
merce, which  unites  men  of  all  partiea 
by  mutual  interest  and  firlendly  inter- 
course, but  we  beUere  more  is  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  dergy  themsdves. 
Long  BMy  such  ferbearance  and  good 
will  continue,  and  all  labour  for  the  good 
of  their  brethren  on  earth  and  the  gloiy 
of  their  Father  in  heaTen. 

xL  £L  «Ea 


DUTY  or  HKAuaaa. 

Halt  the  power  of  preaching  lies  in  the 
mntnal  preparation.  The  minister  must 
not  serre  God  with  that  which  costs  him 
nothing ;  but  it  is  not  the  minister  alone 
who  should  ffioe  attendtmee  to  readrng^  to 
exhortation,  to  doctrine.  There  la  a  red- 
procal  duty  on  the  part  of  the  hearer* 
Ue  should  come  with  a  purpose,  and  ho 
should  come  with  prayer.  He  should 
come  hopefhl  of  benefit,  and  bestirring 
all  his  faculties,  that  he  may  miss 
nothing  which  is  prtifUabk  for  doetrine^ 
for  rnroof  for  eorreetun^  for  inttrmction 
im  righteoiuneu.  He  should  come  with  a 
benoTolent  prepossession  towards  his 
pastor,  and  with  a  friendly  solicitude 
for  his  fbllow-hearers.  And  thus,  aa 
iron  sharpens  iron,  so  his  Intelligent 
countenance  would  animate  the  speaker; 
and,  like  a  Hnr  or  an  Aaron,  his  silent 
petitions  would  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  sermon. — Dr,  Jamu  Hamdtom*9 
**  Royal  Preaehor.'' 


HO  risTT  wrreoirr  lovb. 

Fbab  God,  ibr  this  is  the  great  dn^  of 
man.  To  lore  Him  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  and  mind,  is  the 
first  and  great  commandment;  and  till 
once  JehoTah  is  supreme,  an  orderly  and 
respectable  life  is  only  rebellion  without 
▼iolence,  and  CTen  beneydence  without 
godliness  is  only  a  beautiAil  impiety.-— 
Vr.  James  HamUtom'e  **  /Zoyo/  Preackerr 

^  lf%  bST6  bid  ths  bappixMSS  tof  b«sriiig  a 
modarstor  of  Um  Vtm  Churoh  pnyiiif  on  • 
flAbbftth  •TeniDg  In  tb«  pulpit  of  an  EttobUahod 
Churoli,  both  for  ita  mlniater  and  congregallon, 
whila  minirtcra  of  aevaral  other  denomlnationa 
Jotnod  in  the  doTOtioBa.  Alaa !  that  aneh  thiaga 
ahoold  be  atranga  and  atttaot  aoy  attantloo  1 
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NOTES  FBdM  W*  JOXTRNAX  OF  lEAWERN  TRAViL. 
No.  I 

Comnn.— TIm  8Urt— XngUnd  and  Fnoee— Th«  VoTa^^Alezandri*— 8oeM  on  Landing— 
Stnet  BceiMa— Fnneral-Fighti— The  Dalta^-CairQ. 


Iif  the  beginning  of  Norember*  I  lelt 
London  for  ifigyp^  and  the  H0I7  Land. 
To  one  lenylng  honae  fbr  more  then  n 
mere  six  weeks'  tour  on  the  Rhine  or 
Switzerland,  there  is  n  certain  *«good 
bye"  fteling  which  ariaes  and  gires  a 
power  of  impression,  even  to  the  most 
familiar  olqecu  —  suggesting  contrasts 
with  what  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  We 
passed  in  the  earlj  morning  by  the  dewy 
fields  and  old  homesteads  of  England — 
by  rich  woods,  automn-dyed,  firom  which 
rose  now  a  Tillage  spire,  and  now  the 
roofii  of  a  family  seat  round  which  the 
wheeling  rooks  cawed  domestically,  as 
they  had  done  for  ages.  Deep-uddered 
kine  browsed  in  doTtr-fleldsi  and  fat 
sheep  on  green  nplands^Hmd  so,  **  by 
dewy  pastures,  dewy  fields,"  we  steamed 
down  to  the  coast — and,  from  where  the 
grey  Castle  of  Dover  frowns  oTor  the 
eliib,  crossed  to  France.  One  soon  feels 
oat  of  EngUnd*  No  more  pastnre-lands 
— ^nor  hedges  neatly  clipt--nor  funily 
seats— but  by  long  levels— straight  rows 
ofpoplars— crowds  of  wind-mills,  tossing 
rodnd  their  oncouth  arms  to  the  sea 
brepie— by  walled  towns  and  AsorcMett 
looking  cottages,  we  gained  the  gay 
Paris— briUiant,  glittering  Paris— Paris, 
the  paradise  of  the  man  about  town— 
with  her  bouloTards  and  caf^  and  gas- 
flaming  concert-rooms.  **  Vanity  iUr! 
Taoity  fair!"  without  a  sigh  I  turn  my 
steps  from  her  streets  towards  the  south, 
and,  to  her  it  may  be,  barbarous  East. 
But  yet  to  my  mind  the  simple  desert  iifs 
and  holy  memories  of  the  ^  Morning 
Land,"  are  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
TniUeiies  or  Rue  de  Rivoti's. 

I  had  passed  but  two  aoonths  ago  IDmn 
Nismes  to  Paris.  Then,  the  gnpes  were 
beginning  to  blush  into  ripeness,  and 
every  hill  and  valley  was  steeped  in  a 
perfect  gtere  of  sunshine.  At  Lyons  it 
was  hot—at  Yalence  it  was  soorehing^ 
at  Nismes  unbearable.  But  now  the 
Dauphigne  Alps  were  to  their  knees  in 
snow— 4he  vineyardf  were  rasset  brown. 
SO 


The  waters  of  the  Rhone  rti^led  coldly 
over  theii^kids.  The  houses  that  with 
closed  shtttten  had  stared  blindly  in  the 
sun^  now  seemed 'ehiU  and  flreless — and 
not  without  a  shiver  one  looked  at  the 
«;a5terotie"itseli:  iU  MarseiUea  I  took 
one  of  the  French  steamers  for  Alezan* 
dria,  and  started  with  a  stiff  breeie  and 
every  prospeetof  a  **dirty  night»"-«-bnt  the 
morning  dawned  bright  and  sonny  as  we 
entered  the  lovely  Straits  of  Efooiihcio. 
If  you  can  imagine  one  going  aaleep  with 
the  ship  creaking  like  a  basket— a  black 
aky,  across  which  the  quick  lightning 
flashed  momently,  and  the  sea  streaked 
with  foam— to  wake  on  a  doudlees  sum- 
mer's morning  hs  a  channel  like  the 
Kylea  of  Bate^  only  that  on  one  side  is 
the  rough  eoast  of  Corsica  and  on  theother 
8aidiniar-a  sea  iike  a  lake— white-sailed 
flshing  boats  tacking  here  and  tbera^  and 
every  appearance  of  storm  away,  yoa  aiay 
have  a  oonception  of  how  agreeably  dis- 
appointed I  was  when  I  came  on  deck  in 
the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  The  fine 
weather  continued  with  one  eomeption  all 
the  rest  of  the  way.  On  the  third  mora- 
hig  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Sicily— where 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a^dn  some 
of  the  places  I  had  visited  six  months 
before — greeting  them  as  old  friends. 
Two  days  after  leaving  Malta  we  also 
sighted  the  point  of  the  African  coast 
where  once  stood  Cyrene.  .mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  place  from  wUch  came 
that  Simon  who  bg^  our  Lord's  orossy 
«nd  which  before  ttifyi  was  a  very  fiuaotts 
philosophical  soho^.  On  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  day  from  llarselUes^  we  de- 
scried a  column  rising  fkom  the  eea« 
which  proved  to.  be  the  Ug^t-hoase  of 
Alexmndriai  t^  modem  sooeessor  of  the 
great  Pharpe— the  fkther  of  Ught-honses. 
As  the  coast  of  the  Delta  Is  very  leer,  it 
is  not  till  wKhin  five  or  six  mttes  that  its 
Hne  is  seen— so  that  objeei  after  olQect 
first  rises  island-like  fkom  the  horicon. 
First  came  the  Hghtohouse— then  wind- 
mllla   and   minarets  r- then-  Pompey'a 
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pOkr— m«li  of  ihfpt  tad  nwfii  of  ko«Mf 
—Mid  then  tha.  whole  dtj,  and  the  Umg 
MDdj  beaeh.  As  Ibe  eniranoe  lo  the 
port  U  imimefeksable  except  by  dajUght, 
we  lay  **off  and  on"  all  nigbt,  and  at  the 
tna  rote  in  eplendoar  from  the  Lerant, 
we  fleeved  Ifito  tbeciowded  harbour.  On 
the  right  wai  a  long  bank  of  SMid  with  a 
aerlee  of  masked  batteries  erected  along 
H,  and  beyond  a  perftct  mob  of  wind- 
mills. On  the  other  hand  lay  the  Island 
of  Pharos,  with  the.  Pasha's  summer 
palaoe,  and  in  front  the  town,  with  bete 
and  thevea  minant  rising  graoefttUy  from 
the  flat  roofs.  To  the  right,  on  an  ami- 
nenoe  aiboiit  a  mile  inland,  rose  the  mis- 
named Fonpey's  pillar.  We  east  anchor 
amidst  a  crowd  of  shipping<— .mercbanl' 
men  and  steamers,  and  se?eral  smart 
frigates  and  large  Unete  ef  the  Egyptian 
Navy.  After  a  little  delay  we  receiied 
permlesion  to  land,  and  such  a  scene  as 
then  eneoad  I  I  had  been  warned  of  it 
beforehaad*  but  had  Ibrmed  no  adequate 
oooception  of  it.  I  had  fought  the 
portera  of  Avignon,  the  most  disrepot* 
sble  of  Franca,  and  hsfd  conquered  the 
•'  fladum"  of  Leghorn,  Naples  andPaler- 
Bo^  all  giants  in  theUr  way— but  snob 
pieparation  was  quite  incompetent  for 
the  struggle  et  Alexandria.  We  were  a 
psny  of  three,  and  on  deck  had  managed 
to  guard  our  luggage^  while  it  was  being 
thrown  into  our  boat  along-side.  The 
flvrt  symptom  of  **  arow"  we  had  was  our 
boatman  striking  work.  ''Signori  pay 
baataunviiMo  shilling.'*  ^^Beatmao" 
was  ordered  on  in  a  manner  that  showed 
three  Englishmen  considered  themseWes 
the  match  of  one  Bgy  ptian.  He  went  on, 
and  aU  wua  qniet  tall  we  readied  the 
quay  where  the  Cuitom-faouie  is.  Here 
there  was  gathered  a  crowd  of  the  most 
cut-throat  kwking  pagans  CTor  bdudd— 
screaming  AraUo  and  fightiug  to  gain 
the  Hm  point  towards  which  we  were 
going.  Dressed  in  long  white  or  blue 
nif  ht-shirt  looking  ganupnts  reaching  to 
the  knee,  from  which  the  black  legs  were 
bari^  Ibey  stood  struggling  like  harpies 
for  the  pray  they  expected— poshi tig, 
yelling,  lighting  for  the  riirht  of  first 
leaping  on  tlieir  riotims.  We  prepared 
for  the  <x»test.    No  sooner  had  the  boat 


tsnched,  than  efeiy  pieco  of  luggage  was 
seised  by  at  least  six  black  hands— with- 
out lesTC  being  either  asked  or  given—- 
our  boat  was  literally  fall  of  them, 
••  Him  no  haTe."  *'  Me  haye."  *'  Him 
big  rascal."  AU  of  which  information 
we  summarily  cut  off  by  laying  bold  ot 
the  wide  breeches  of  the  few  who  were 
possessed  of  such  a  luxury,  and  by  the: 
necks  of  all  othen^  and  bundling  the. 
whole  party  out.  While  two  guarded  the 
bow,  I  tried  a  settlement  with  the  boat- 
man. His  fare  had  suddenly  risen  to  ^  otto" 
shilling,  and  the  two  shillings  we  tendered 
(the  double  of  his  just  fore)  indignantly  re* 
fused.  Ifotbing  remained  but  to  let  him 
have  nothing— and  renew  the  stroggle  witl^ 
the  porters.  AHer  a  real  fight,  hitting 
right  and  left— a  sniBcient  number  were 
selected  and  packed  off  to  the  custom? 
house.  To  a  foreigner,  who  could  for  4 
moment  pause  and  look  philoiophicaUy 
on  the  scene,  nothing  could  be  stranger. 
A  petfoct  mob  of  Orientals,  in  the  greatesD 
variety  of  costume  and  excitement* 
niadly  pushing  and  scolding  in  rough 
Arabic.  Camels,  with  nose  erect,  and! 
meditatire  eyes  looking  penairely  on  thet 
crowd  round  them.  Donkeys  bearing* 
Frank  or  swarthy  Egyptian,  urged  along 
at  a  gallop  by  half-dressed  boys— with  Si 
hoidk  to  clear  the  way,  while  they  show 
every  determination  to  dear  it  for  them- 
selves—all this  icene— with  the  noise  of 
our  doxen  porters,  and  the  never  ceasing 
expostulations  of  the  unpsid  boatman  at 
my  elbow— **  pay  me  otto  sheding,  you 
rascal  you"-«4brmed  a  Bsbel  I  never 
shall  forget.  By  degrees,  however,  things 
righted.  The  boatman  departed  with  his 
two  shilHngSy  and  we  found  ourselves 
seated  in  a  four-horM  omnibus  and 
among  the  strange  sights  of  an  oriental 
city. 

Although  Alexandria  is  a  poor  ipeGi- 
men  of  an  eastern  town,  yet  it  is  very 
striking  to  a  European  freflh  from  home. 
Like  all  other  cities  of  **  the  faithful,"  it 
is  divided  into  quarters,  whereby  infidels 
are  kept  from  contaminating  the  Moslem 
—an  arrangement  which  certainly  adds 
considerably  to  thecomfortand cleanliness 
of  theformer.  The  Frank  quarter  of  Alex- 
iindf ia  it  oonsequently  quite  European,  if 
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yoa  except  fbeflat  rooffind  thepeople  who 
tbroog  the  itieett^   To  lee  the  BgyptUn 
at  home,  one  must  therefore  leave  the 
grand  aqQare,  and  thread  the  narrow  lanes 
and  crowded  baaaars.    Here  the  eye  ia 
never  weary  of  the  noveltiea  presented  to 
it.    Every  figure  yon  aee  ia  intereathig^ 
every  honae  liaa  aome  feature  of  intereat. 
The  itreeta  are  very  much  of  the  width 
of  what  oor  **  wynda*  are  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  a  aimilar  atate  of  parity— along 
theae  narrow  paaaages  paaa  orowda  of 
men  and  animala.    Every  one  above  the 
rank  of  a  fellah  ridea  an  aaa  and  haa  a 
donkey-boy.  Seated  on  one  of  theae,  the 
traveller  paaaea  at  hia  eaae  through  the 
crowd,  and  can,  with  undiatracted  atten- 
tion, aee  the  aighta.    The  flrat  imprea- 
aion  the  town  givea  ia  that  of  ita  unflniahed 
atate.    No  faouae,  no  atreet,  aeema  aa  if 
complete.  The  atreeta  are  quite  unpaved 
— ^without  even  a  veatige  of  Macadam — 
and  oonaequently  UlM  of  all  aorta  of  pit- 
falla.    The  honaea  are  generally  buiH  of 
crude  bricka  white-waahed  only  auflSciei^tly 
to  give  them  a  atill  more  dirty  appear- 
ance.   Without  the  beautiful  eflTecta  of 
the  ]jmre  oriental  atreeta  of  Cairo,  and 
the  deanlineaa  of  Europe,  they  are  a 
aort  of  evH  mixture  combining  the  bad 
propertiea  of  both.    But  deapite  all  thia, 
the  rat-hole  looking  ahopa,  with  the  tar- 
banned  proprietor,  aquatted  '*a  la  ture* 
on  hia  little  square  of  carpet,  amoking 
the  tchibouk  or  narghilleh  in  meat  un- 
buainesa  like  repoae— the  Turkiah  lady, 
with  doaely  veiled  fiMe^  and  black  ailk 
mantiUa,  riding  atride-legged  on  her  hand 
•omely  capariaooed  aaa.    The  **  fsUahah' 
woman,  in  her  blue  bathing  gown  looking 
garment,  bearing  a  waterpot  on  her  head 
or  naked  infant  riding  on  her  ahoulder— 
—the  long  atringa  of  camda,  the  huny 
acurry  of  donkeya,  turbana,  tarbooahea, 
black  fiusea  and  white  faoea,  people  dad 
to  auperfluity,  with  gaudy  acarfii  and 
ahawla,  and  people  the  next  thing  to 
being  in  '^  impyris  naturalibua  "—made 
up  a  aoene  the  moat  conAiaing  and  amna- 
ing  I  ever  witneaaed.    But,  aa  I  aiM— 
Alexandria  ia  no  apedmen  of  aa  oriental 
town^bdng  populated  by  men  of  all 
nationa— and  too  mudi,  I  believe^  the 
•cumofalL    Binoe  I  have  aetn  Cairo,  it 
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aeema  almoat  European.     It  ia  chiefly 
intereathsg  for  ita  antiquitiea  and  the  past. 
For,  although  a  veiy  thriving  and  large 
oonunerdal  city,  it  haa  got  no  buildinga 
to  ahow  of  any  taate  or  beauty— and  iu 
people^  a  mixed  race,  without  the  diatino- 
tive  characteriatica  of  the  eaatem— are 
dther  wretched  fellaheen,  half  natura- 
lised bedouetfo,  or  cheatiog  ahopkeepera, 
who  have  learnt  but  little  good  from  the 
Okruikm  example  of  their  Greek  and 
Italian  townameo.   The  medem  town  of 
Alexandria  ia  built  on  what  waa  flrat  an 
artifldai  mole  erected  between  the  ialand 
of  Pharoa  and  the  mainland— but  which 
haa  gradually  inonaaed  in  width  through 
debria,  Ac,  aa  to  aibrd  room  flxr  the 
preaent  citj.    The  andent  town  built 
by  Alexander,  atood  on  the  mainland, 
while    docka    for'  ahipa    occupied  the 
ground  where  now  ia  the  Fhuik  quarter 
and  the  grand  aquare.  The  ialand  of  Phar 
roe,— a  narrow  atripe  of  land  ran  paralld 
to  the  ooaat,  and  waa  connected  to  the  dtj 
by  the  mde  before-mentioned.  On  a  rock 
to  the  eaatem  end,  atood  the  feoMua  li^t- 
houae.    The  {only  monumenta  now  re- 
maining of  all  the  glory  of  the  capital  of 
the  Ptdemiea,  ia  the  cdumn  of  Diocletian, 
called  Pompey*!  pillar^  and  the  world- 
femed'*  Needle  of  Cleopatra."  Pompey'a 
pillar  atanda  on  a  riaing  ground,  about  a 
mile  from  the  preaent  town.    When  we 
had  readved  to^  go  there,  ow  flrat  taak 
waa  to  get  donkeya.    Thia  may  aeem  a 
condition  of  no  great  importance ;  but,  if 
you  were  to  atand  fbr  a  sbort  time  on  the 
balcony  of  our  hotd,  and  to  watch  the 
atmgglea  endured  below  by  thoae  in  aeareh 
of  theae  uaeful  animala,  you  would  change 
your  mind.    Indeed,  no  more  amunng 
point  of  view  could  be  than  thia  balcony 
which    overlooka    the    grand    aquare. 
Bound  the  aquare  are  the  hetela  and  redd* 
encea  of  the  varioua  embaadea.    Around 
the  doon,  squatted  on  the  ground,  or  on 
a  low  bendi,  gadng  in  the  aute  of  peace- 
ftd  indifierenoe  of  Homer'a  goda  on  the 
buay  acene  around,  ait  thelarge,  turbanned 
grave  ^  cawaaaea  "  of  eadi  eatabUihseot. 
They  form  a  kind  of  border  to  the  par- 
terre that  containa  the  meb  of  donkey 
boya,  donkeya,  camela,  waggona  drawn 
by  dow-paoed  oxen,  water- carrlen,  wo- 
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men  in  spare  coettnne,  or  ladies  in  yellow 
boots  and  wide  breeches ;  horses  gidloped 
recklessly  at  fiili  speed ;  carriages  with 
mxiniog  footmen,  and  black  coachmen,^ 
an  mixed  and  jumbled  in  endless  Tariety. 
Bat  above  all  is  it  amnsing  to  watch  the 
first  appearance  of  an  Engfishman  among 
the  donkey-boys.  Ton  see  him  adyano- 
iDg  with  unsuspecting  confidence  to  re- 
quest an  ass;  bttt  no  sooner  Is  he  des- 
cried, than  about  fifty  asses  and  men  all 
rosh  at  him.  One  sdzes  him  by  the 
coat  tails,  another  aflbctionately  pats  him 
on  the  back,  another  tries  to  tSft  him 
bodi]y,~another,  in  the  most  sealons 
vay,  sets  to  belabouring  his  fellows, — 
those  behind  shore  their  donkeys  for- 
vtrd,— thoee  in  front,  thinking  posses- 
sion nine  pointa  of  the  law,  nearly  pull 
their  Tictim  to  pieces.  The  scene  gene- 
rally ends  in  John  Bull's  face  getting 
Teryred, — aiming  soTeral  blows  at  the 
men,  which  they  dexterously  manage  to 
let  fidl  on  the  donkey, — and,  at  last, 
bnndliog  himaelf  on  an  animal,  which 
tarns  out  to  be  tiie  most  broken-kneed  of 
the  whole  lot.  Profittlng  by  what  we 
had  seen,  we  went  down,  and,  aa  usual, 
wheoerer  we  presented  our  **  Ingleese  ** 
faces,  tiie  scufBe  began.  As  the  best  way 
of  finishing  the  squabble  is  to  seize  the 
nearest  animal,  and  leap  on  its  back,  we 
made  a  bolt  at  the  donkeys  we  had  se- 
lected beforehand,  and  no  sooner  is  one 
thus  seated,  than  the  whole  noise  ceases. 
Those  who  haye  just  been  fighting  and 
scrambling^  suddenly  become  most  paci- 
fic and  pleaaant  to  eadi  other,— clonded 
faces  become  Sfunny,— the  most  deadly 
threat  dies  into  a  joke,  the  fiercest  scowl 
melts  into  a  white-toothed  grin. 

Passing  through  several  half  Euro- 
pean, half  oriental,  streets,we  reached  the 
snbuiba,  where  there  were  one  or  two 
gardens  of  date-palms,  with  their  firuit 
hanging  In  rich  dusters;  and  then  we 
entered  on  an  open,  dry,  dusty  country, 
with  the  road  marked  by  two  rows  of 
acadas,  and  beyond  this,  not  a  vestige 
of  vegetation,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
^nothing  but  barrenness,  exoepthig 
where  a  fbw  palms  round  some  villa,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  canal,  re- 
lieved the  eye.    Oar  road  lay  along  by 
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the  side  of  a  cemetery,  that  for  several 
acres  was  thick  with  graves,  and  where 
we  had  the  fortune  to  be  witnesses  of  a 
Mohammedan  fhneral.  The  fHends  of 
the  deceased  wece  gathered  round  him, 
standing,  and  repeating  rapidly  the  ser- 
vice, that  **  there  is  no  God  but  one,"  over 
and  over  again;  while,  at  every  repetition, 
they  bowed  the  head  now  to  the  right, 
and  now  to  the  left.  As  the  motion  was 
very  rapid  and  energetic,  I  suppose  they 
found  this  the*  BKwt  trying  part  of  the 
duty.  They  continued  at  this,  getting 
faster  and  fkster,  till  several  began  to 
fiiig.  It  was  then  dianged  to  a  backward 
and  ibrward  motion,  increasing  gradually 
in  speed  aa  before  The  eff'ect  of  all  was 
simply  ludicrous.  The  oriental  dress  and 
grave  aspect  of  the  men,  presented  such 
a  contrast  to  the  absurdity  of  the  action, 
that  the  wonder  was  bow  they  could  re- 
tain their  gravity.  Bound  this  company 
of  men,  seated  on  the  ground,  with  faces 
closely  veiled,  were  about  fifty  females, 
who^  at  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony, 
set  up  a  wild,  piercing  cry,  called  "Zvl- 
gharet,"  that  sounds  like  that  of  some 
wild  fbwl,  not  unlike  a  plover,— or,  if 
you  can  imagine^  a  turkey  cock  with  a 
sharp  treble  1 

A  ride  of  a  few  minutes  more  brought 
us  to  Pompey's  pillar,  which,  indeed,  had 
as  much  to  do  with  Pompey  as  the  obe- 
lisk of  the  third  Thothmes  had  ever  been 
darning  needle  to  the  dissolute  Cleopatra. 
An  inscription  on  the  column  has  the 
name  of  Diocletian.  It  is,  perhaps,  ra» 
ther  heavy  looking  to  be  p^eetly  pleas- 
ing. From  the  mound  on  which  the 
column  stands,  k  fine  view  is  obtained 
over  the  site  of  the  anrient  city,  and  the 
broad  sheet  of  Mareotis.  One  can  here 
picture  what  the  andent  dty  of  Alex- 
andria was  when  it  reached  its  full  splen* 
dour  under  the  Ptdemies,  where  now 
there  are  but  the  mud  huts  of  the  Arabs 
who  infest  the  suburbs  of  the  present 
town ;  or  the  dusty  momds,  where  the 
mangy  curs  are  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
gnawing  the  remains  of  some  filthy  car- 
rion, stood  this  ikmonsdty  of  letters  and 
sdence,  which  once  made  her  power  fdt 
flrom  Asia  Minor  to  Ethiopia,  and  whose 
memory  if  so  associated  with  philosophy 
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•and  Utamtura.  One  cad  beie  iee»  to  the 
right,  where  itood  |ibe  flnt  library  bwDt 
by  Jaliui  CmiMif  and  near  which  waa 
the  CeMurioo,  now  marked  bjr  the  aa- 
cient  obeliak,  that  once  graced  its  gatef. 
.Then  the  whole  plain,  now  eo  detolftte, 
wa*  filled  with  crowded  streeti,  whose 
ihowe  rivalled  the  tiiuniphi  of  Bome. 
The  great  thinkeia,  whoae  names  yet 
liTe,  that  had  been  Ibttered  under,  the 
wise  govenuQiBnt  of  the  eerljr  Ptolemies, 
.had  passed  along  them,  and  they  had 
seen  the  splendour  and  the  abominations 
.of  the  time  when  the  .great  Antony  was 
lield  by  the  silken  meshes  of  **  the  Re- 
public's firebrand, ^-Egypt's  fiml  dis- 
grace." On  that  promontory,  towering 
OYer  the  rest  of  the  city^  rose  the  stately 
iBerapeum,— the  temple  of  the  mystic 
Serapis,  and  still  more  famous  as  oon- 
itaining  the  great  museum  and  the  Latin 
library,  whose  precioos  treasures  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fimatidsm  of  Acanm.  A 
few  fragments  of  granite  columns,  one  or 
two  brick  substructions,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  many  temples  and  palaces. 
When  one  looks  on  the  dusty  pUdn,  and 
knows  that  not  a  atone  or  rook  is  to  be 
found  00  i^  nor  for  miles  ofl(  his  admira- 
tion is  increased  for  the  energy  of  him 
who  commanded  the  whole  to  rise.  Nor 
is  the  interest  lessened,  though  the  ad 
miration  may,  when  it  is  told  that  the 
temples  of  the  great  fiais, — the  ancient 
seat  of  so  much  power,  were  robbed  and 
peeled  to  build  what  was  then  a  new 
rival  to  her  greatness. 

Passing  fh>m  Pomp^'s  pillar,  we 
Ambled  on  our  donkeys  along  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  harbour,  where  the 
needle  stands.  It  remains  alone,— the 
other  obelisk,  that  had  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cesarion,  being 
pow  buried  about  forty  ft^t  ofil  It  bears 
the  cartouche  of  Thothmes  IIL,  who 
lived  about  1500  b.c.  The  two  formerly 
stood  in  Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to 
Alexandria  by  one  of  the  CsBsars.  It  is 
a  beautiAil  shaft  of  syenite,— a  monolith 
70  feet  in  height.  It  haa  a  peculiarity  I 
have  never  seen  noticedr-that  of  being 
rounded  off  at  iu  base,  so  that  it  pre- 
sents the  sppearance  of  an  egg  standing 
on  end.    M^ght  not  this  have  been  dune 
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tofiwiUUte  its  being  nisid  to  the  per- 
pendicular? 

Like  almost  eveiy  old  city  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria  has 
its  catacombs.  I  visited  a  part  lately 
opened  of  those  which  are  near  the  Mah- 
moudee  canaL  They  were  unlike  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  either  in  Italy  or  Sicily. 
From  the  shingly  character  of  the  half 
rock  half  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
excavated,  much  care  had  been  taken  in 
pUstering  the  interior,  which  gives  them 
a  very  finished  character.  The  manner 
in  which  the  receptacles  for  the  dead  were 
cut,  was  alao  peculiar,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangements would,  perhaps,  mark  them  as 
being  of  a  Ute  age. 

A  few  broken  oolnmna,  scattered  near 
the  site,  mark  the  position  of  the  library. 
I  alao  noticed  some  veiy  solid  brick 
arches,  a  substruction  which  were  being 
laid  bare  for  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
near  the  Greek  church,  that,  fhim  their 
style  of  building,  and  behom^  of  burnt 
brick,  had,  in  all  likelihood  been  parte  of 
theSerapeum. 

Getting  a  dragoman,  and  various  neces- 
saries for  the  Nile,detained  us  some  days 
In  Alexandria,  that  after  a  few  interest- 
ting  localities  soon  visited,  has  little  to 
detain  the  traveller. 

Thanks  to  our  Indian  commerce^  one 
has  no  longer  to  complain  of  days  of 
weaiy  travelling  along  muddy  canal^ 
and  head  windaon  the  Nile,  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  A  rail- 
way, with  one  train  per  diem,  and  man- 
aged in  a  way  that  outstrips  **  the  inno- 
cent railway  **  itself  in  primeval  simpli- 
city, beatv  the  traveller  over  the  stagnant 
waters  of  Mareotis,  and  by  the  unin- 
teresting levels  of  the  Delta,  to  where, 
by  en  unfinished  bridge^  he  reaches  for 
the  first  time  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Kile.  Although  but  a  branch  is  first 
seen,  and  not  the  full  volume  that,  with 
like  width,  flows  by  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  yet  no  one  can  view  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  sacred  stream,— albeit  fkt>m 
the  oopoetical  oomforte  of  a  first-class 
csrriage  of  the  19th  century,— without  a 
thrill  of  greeting.  Moses  in  his  bulrush 
boat  was  what  presented  itself  strongest 
to  me ;  and  by  one  of  those  strange  laws 
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of  oor  mimli  over  wbidb  ira  bsfo  no  oos- 
trol,tiie  litUeiuflmt  floaliiigoii  hispapjnu 
ark,  aXwmjB  oooumd  in  the  inoaC  liidi- 
cnrat  teiii,  while  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
Toah  and  bar  ooflapany  of  oiaida  aaaniiMd 
the  groteaqne  anglea  of  thoae  litUeaaliits 
that  are  to  be  aeen  hi  the  Uhindiiated 
Tignettea  of  a  medisTal  maDvaoripti 

I  waa  mneh  diaappdated  in  the  lioh- 
Mn  of  the  Delta.    Then  were  many 
plioea  that  aeemed  more  like  tracta  of 
Highland  moorland  than  anything  elae, 
wifihpocrfa  of  water,  the  long  legged  heeons 
and  white-pliiiDed  Ibis  atanding  on  their 
briafc.    Bnt  thia  appearaooe,  I  have  bo 
donbt^  la  woiae  from  the  secant  aobaid- 
eooeoftheiaaBdatioD.  Other  plaoea  were 
fichinpalm  grovaa»  yellow  with  froitftil 
crops  of  Indian   com,  or  beaiii^  the 
teey  ootfeon    {dank     It  waa   coriooa, 
too^  for  a  noatbemer  to  aee  at  thia  time 
of  the  year,  the  freah  green  of  the  yoong 
▼beat  or  barley,  and  the  brilliant  emerald 
patchea  of  graaa.    Bat,  aa  &r  aa  I  hare 
teen,  the  Dolta  ia  anything  bnt  beautifiiL 
A  deed  iUt  of  a  mud  cokmr,  with  mnd 
▼iBagea,    muddy    inlndatanta,    muddy 
pools,  every  where  mnd*- 4nud  either  in 
shme,  or  dtied  into  dnat.     To  be  amre 
this  la  winter,  bat  nothing  can  make  np 
for  that  aea-like  leveL    Nor  can  anything 
he  more  wretched  than  the  appearance  of 
the  FeUah   er    agricaltural    laboarar. 
Fleeced  of  every  profit,  and  ahived  to 
death  by    the   rapaciona   *'  Sbdkh  el 
Bded,"  he  atanda  with  vacant  taieUncholy 
Btaie  aa  the  train  goea  by,  bearing  past 
him  the  wealth  and  oivilicatkon  of  £a- 
npe.    Scaicety  dad  and  acaroely  fed,  he  I 
endmea  that  which  the  Israelitea  endured 
under  their  Uak-maatevs,  and  withont 
the  hope  of  a  aeeond  Moaea  to  deliver  him, 
Tht&t  villagea  aie  m  keeping  with  the 
idttbitanta.     A  Ihw  tent-ahaped  hovels 
of  mod  or  erode  briek,  the  ooloor  of  the 
•ml  on  which  they  are  bnilt;   huddled 
together  nnder  a  doater  of  palma,  living 
with  doga,wonien  and  naked  chikbeo  with 
•ore  eyea,  they  -diafigare  every  landsci^, 
oeept  when  some  white  minaret  givea 
them  ohaiacter.  Volturaa  for  ever  wheel 
nmnd  them  in  eearoh  of  cairion.    Often 
ia  their  ndghbonrhood  there  aie  a  few 
giwea  acatiared  round  the  overioddng 
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tomb. of  aome  departed  aheikh.  But 
dwi^  are  they  devdd  of  that  pictar- 
eaqueneae  that  makea  the  moat  filthy 
villagea  of  Italy,  perched  on  the  aummit 
of  their  fintreaa-lookhig  cragSk  or  on  the 
abpeof  tbdr  green  hilla,  objecta  of  per- 
petual bean^. 

It  waa  late  at  night  before  we  reached 
Gain,  so  that  ^  oonfudon  waa  worae  oon- 
foonded"  at  the  atation.    Next  to  Da- 
maacua,  I  auppose  Cairo  is  the  most 
beaatiftd  and  thoroughly  oriental  dty  in 
esiatence.  It  ia  not  on  the  Nile,  but  about 
two  milea  inland  on  the  eastern  bank, 
where  a  apnr  of  the  Mokuttam  hills  abnta 
on  the  pbun.    On  the  meet  projecting 
pdnt  of  this  apnr  atanda  the  dtadel,  the 
aoene  of  the  maseacre  of  the  Mamdukee 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  where  now  the  fine 
moaque  which  he  haa  erected  riaea  with 
ita  two  aharp  minareta,  aeen  from  eveiy 
poaition,  their  needly  pointa  melting  in 
the  blue  aky.    Betow  the  dtadel  liea  the 
dty ;  near  the  mosque  a  view  ia  ofatained, 
that  is,  perhaps,  in  many  respecta,  un- 
rivaUed  in  the  world.  I  atood  there  at  aun- 
aetiwhen  the  rich  oharma  of  aouthem  aky- 
ooloor  were  thrown  over  the  whole  scene. 
Beneath  waa  the  wide  valley  of  the  Nile, 
stretching  to  the  left  and  right,  ahut  inon 
dther  side  by  the  white  levd  limestone 
hiUa  of  the  deaert    Immediately  bdow 
waa  the  dty  of  Cairo,  the  space  of  the 
Roomayleeand  the  noble  moaque  of  the 
Sooltan  Hassan,  tbethouaand  flat  or  dome- 
like roofe  and   minarets,  bdtermingled 
with  pdma,  aycamorea,«acadaa,  and  the 
long  white  waUs  of  palacea  and  bamoka. 
To  the  near  left,  ontoide  the  walls,  ia  an 
I  open  desert  space— strings  of  oamda  go 
along  it,  steering  f^  some  fitr  off  eastern 
spot, — then  there  are  a  few  ruinous  tomba, 
solitary   and    bare— then    come  duaty 
mounds— then  the  line  of  greenery  that 
borders  the  river  and  the  buildings  of  old 
Cairo,  and  the  fair  ialand  of  Bboda.    Im- 
mediatdy  oppodte^  on  the  river  bank, 
marked  by  the  taper  yarda  above  the 
treea,iaBoulak,  the  port  of  Cairo.    But 
the  eye  reata  not  there;  foc^  riaing  in 
solemn  mijesty  on  the  oppodte  phun, 
tefmmg^  but  four  milea  ofi^  are  the  memo- 
rahle  pyramids  of  Ghiieh.    Yea,  there 
an  the  pytamidaJ    Nor  waa  I  diaap* 
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pointed^tlmple,8naid,  iiuo«tiol  And 
they  are  b«t  the  neareft  of  fbcteea  that 
I  counted  at  tbia  diatance,  riaing  at  in- 
tervaii  along  to  the  left— Away  to  the 
.  farthest  Tiaible;  tboae  of  Sakkara  that 
mark  the  aite  of  the  great  Memphla.  On 
the  right  in  front,  wai  the  toogne  of  the 
Delta  dividing  the  braad  itteam,  and  ex- 
tending in  an  unbroken  level  to  the 
borison*  Jnat  teen  before  the  fiew 
waa  ont  off  on  the  extreme  right  by 
the  prqjectiog  billa  on  which  -we  atood, 
and  about  eight  milea  off,  waa  the  ^ot 
where  waa  g^liopolia,  and  perhaps  lay 
the  land  of  Goshen.  A  sky  fading  fhxn 
adeep  fleiy  orange,  dufen  by  the  black 
wedge-like-snmmita  of  the  twin  pyramids, 
and  melting  throogh  ereiy  shade  of  gold 
into  a  delicate  transparent  pnrple^  and 
that  again  dying  in  a  faint  blne^  deepen- 
ing into  the  eastern  asore  that  met  the 
brown  rim  of  the  deeert  iiilia  behind  us. 
While  we  gaxed  on  thie  splendid  land- 
scape, the  **  muexain"  greeted  our  ears 
for  the  first  time,  aa  it  was  called  ihim 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque  behind  us.  It 
waa  not  a  very  musical  chaunt,  sounding 
much  like  the  shaky  intonations  of  an 
old  Boman  Catholic  prieat;  but  heard  as 
we  heard  it  in  the  quiet  of  e«<ening,as 
day  waa  slowly  dying  into  night,  and  the 
busy  town  below  hushing  into  silenoe,  in 
the  presence  of  these  monuments  of  dead 
empires,  it  seemed  most  solemn,  and,  in< 
deed,  a  rery  call  to  prayer. 

In  Cairo^  one  lives  perpetuaUy  in  the 
atmoaphere  of  the  Arabian  Nighta.  Its 
atreet  architecture  is  in  the  higheat  de- 
gree picturesque.  Nowliere  have  I  seen 
such  etfecta— such  play  of  light  and  shade 
— such  groupings  of  gables,  balconies, 
lattices,  and  arcbea.  Excepting  one  or  two 
main  streets,  somewhat  of  a  European 
width,  all  the  others  are  narrow  passages, 
where  two  donkeys  can  hardly  pass,  and 
where  sometimes  the  balconies  of  the 
opposite  houses  literally  meet  above. 
And  when  I  speak  of  balconies,  you  must 
not  understand  a  thing  such  as  what  we  see 
at  home ;  they  are  rather  bay  windows, 
that  instead  of  glass  are  made  of  wood 
lattice  work|  made  in  patterns  that  excel  in 
design  and  minutenesa.  These  lattices 
are  the  ban  that  shut  in  the  mysterioua 
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beautieaof  the  harem,  enabling  the  black 
eyes  within  to  see  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  seen.  And  these  lattice 
windows  are  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable fisatures  in  oriental  towna. 
Again,  the  baxaara,  from  thehr  being  a 
partial  ooveting  for  shade,  stretched  be- 
tween the  houses  above,  have  interior 
lights  and  shadowa,  gloomy  crannies, 
and  bright  rays  fUling  on  the  groups  of 
eastern  figures  below,  that  a  Bembrandt 
would  4elight  in.  Aa  you  ride  along 
these  streets,  meeting  water-carriert, 
camela,  porters,veiled  ladies  with  the  Ul 
stained  eyes  and  eye-brows  nlone  visible, 
and  the  finger  and  nails  red  with  limwri, 
now  muftis  on  white  eases,  or  Anbs 
on  gaily  «apailsoned  steeds,  and  aimed  to 
the  throat,  now  a  bridal  procession  with 
drums  and  flfbs^  the  bridesmaida  uttering 
the  sharp  **  Zuqhareet"  cry  of  joy,  the 
bride  completely  wrapped  up  like  a  bale 
of  goods,  under  n  scarlet -canopy ;  now  a 
Pacha's-carriage,  with  running  footmen, 
that  dear  the  way  with  cries  and  blowa; 
now  a  Durweeah  with  conical  hat,  and 
now  a  iUthy  laxaarone  or  «  naked  child, 
in  whose  eyes  dnaler  swarma  of  fUea, 
frading  quite  unmolested-<gettisg  now  a 
peep  into  some  court,  with  spouting 
fbuntain,  andnow  passing  I7  a  Saracenic 
portal  or  honeycomb  alcove  1  yon  could 
fkncy  yourselvea  living  in  another  oen- 
4nr7— that  it  waa  again 

OfttMgoldMprfaiM 
Of  tilt  good  £Uroim  «1  lUMliid.'' 

As  the  common  sights  of  the  Eaat  have 
already  been  described  in  your  Magaxine, 
I  refrain  ttom  telling  of  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  bacaars.  But  noone  ahonld 
speak  of  Cairo  and  fbiget  Shepberd's 
Hotel,  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  Indian  passengers.  Seated  at  the 
door  of  this  great  ill-managed  bairacks, 
with  the  garden  square^  acadarsoented, 
in  front,  no  more  amusing  scene  can  be 
than  watching  the  tricks  of  the  donk^ 
boys,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
overhmd  waggons  and  strings  of  baggage 
camels.  The  passengers  from  England, 
flresh  and  hearty,  rosy-cheeked  cadets, 
newly  married  couples,  ind  vieiiles  (?) 
moQitaches,  that  are  evidendy  going  for 
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the  latl  time.  Thote  fiom  IndlA^Mllow, 
liTer-hned,  emu,  shoatlng  for  isiiny,  or 
csniiig  the  chutnee. 

The  mofqnea  of  Cairo  an  the  onlj 
boilduigt  to  tee  in  the  town.  And  u  we 
had  the  good  fortmne  to  obtain  an  order 
from  the  oadi  to  see  the  more  lacred,  we 
deroted  a  daj  to  make  the  oireuiti  ac- 
oompanied  bj  a  janitaary.  The  two  most 
holy,  are  £1  Ecber  and  the  Hastarim,  in 
both  of  which  it  would  bedangeromi  for  a 
Frank  to  enter»  nnleei  with  a  gsard,  as 
we  weie.  The  former  is  the  great  Arabic 
coIkgeoftheEait.  We  entered  it  uoder 
the  protection  of  five  or  six  men«  who 
were  aimed  with  large  sticks  to  keep  off 
the  crowd*  Passing  throiigh  a  passage, 
we  went  into  a  large  i^en  conrt,  on  the 
pavement  of  wliich,  seated  in^irdes,  were 
the  sereral  classes  of  students^  the 
lectarera  in  the  centre  ^of  scmep  others 
engaged  in  writing  Arabie,  others  wor- 
■^nnofft  And  not  a  few  sleeping.  From 
this  we  paasod  into  ap  cKtensire  arched 
building^  open  on  the  side  towards  the 
court.  On  the  eastern  wall  were  several 
niehes  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and  a  pulpit. 
This  was  all  the  funiture.  This  bnilding 
was  crowded  simiUrly  as  ihe  exterior 
coarL  When  we  entmd,  we  were  quite 
rammnded  by  an  angiy  mob^  who  were 
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often,  by  the  blows  of  our  guard,  forced  to 
stand  back.  One  saw  how  small  a  spark 
would  rekindle  all  the  old  fiinaticism  oT 
the  Moslem.  In  the  Hassarim,  we  were 
equally  beset.  It  contained  nothing  of 
any  interest  The  Sooltan  Hassan  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing 
in  Cairo.  Its  splendid  jointed  arches, 
69  feet  in  span,  its  gorgeous  portals  and 
richly  wrought  roofs  fialling  to  decay,  tell 
at  once  of  themigfaty  Saracenic  past,  and 
the  present  crumbling  of  the  faith.  In- 
deed, all  the  mosques  I  saw,  except  Uie 
new  one  of  Mebemet  Ali,  were  more 
ruins  than  buildings — no  small  symptom 
of  an  efiete  Ikith.  That  mosque  of  Me- 
bemet Ali  has  a  rery  imposing  and  well 
proportioned  interior,  nearly  all  lined 
with  alabaster.  Its  court,  cloister,  and 
fountain,  are  all  of  that  stone,  which  gives 
it  a  ▼ery  rich  effect  It  was  strange  to 
mark  the  compromise  given  by  the  faith- 
ful to  infidels;  except  in  the  most  sacred, 
we  were  allowed  to  enter  witii  merely  a 
Mnen  igreppiog  over  otv  boots,  being 
saved,  for  a  piastre,  the  annoyance  of  un- 
lacing. The  construction  of  all  the 
mosquek,  except  those  built  on  the  modd 
of  Mecca,  was  varied,  a  niohe  and  high 
pulpit  being  the  single  features  that  were 
universal.  I>. 


fiftlGHTON  SEBMONS.* 

(SaooMD  Sbbxbb.) 


"  Weil,  Master  Jackson,"  sidd  his  mfai- 
ister,  **  Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of 
rest  for  yoo,  who  work  so  hard  all  the 
week !  And  jon  make  a  good  «se  of  the 
daj,  for  jou  are  always  to  be  seen  at 
ebareh."  **  Ay,  Sir,"  replies  Jackson, 
**it  is  indeed  a  blessed  day;  I  works 
bard  enough  all  the  week,  and  then  I 
comes  to  church  6'  Snndajs,  and  sets  me 
down,  and  lays  my  legs  up,  and  thinks  o* 
iiothing.''t    Master  Jackson  is  a  tjpe  of 

•  Sermang,  preached  ai  Trimtp  Chaptl,  Brighton, 
by  til*  Imte  H«Y.  Frederick  W.  Robertton,  M. A., 
the  Inrambeat.  TMrd  Bertet.  Third  Edition. 
LoDdoo  :  flodtli,  SU«r,  &  Co.,  1856. 

fTbo  Doctor.". 


a  very  large  class ;  on  the  whole  a  favour- 
able type.  He  '*  thinks  o'  nothing ;"  there 
is  an  entire  repose,  a  happy  vacuity  in 
his  mind.  He  is  at  rest  both  from  good 
and  evlL  Once  let  him  get  up  his  feet, 
and  he  attains  a  supreme  indifference, 
swajing,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  without  a  thought  of 
either.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Master  Jaoksons— and  of  our  present 
ohnroh-goers,  their  name  b  legion — have 
not  reached  this  intermediate  state. 
When  **  thej  come  to  oharch  o'  Sundays, 
and  set  them  down,"  they  cannot  help 
thinkhig  of  something.  The  stillness, 
27 
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the  repose,  the  even  moDotone  of  the 
preacher's  Toice,  the  utter  remotenew  of 
eyerjthiDg  he  sayi  from  ordinar^f  llfor^ 
nothhig  can  be  ooooeiTed  more  fkroiir- 
able  to  quiet  meditation.  The  busUiess 
of  the  past  week  can  be  summed  np ;  that 
for  the  next  week  mapped  oat.  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  little  disturbed  as 
if  one  were  alone,  Daj  dreamt,  fitful 
fancies,  recollections  of  the  last  new  book, 
cares  of  the  household,  yesterday's  plea- 
sant party,  dist^mt  friends,  the  mind  runs 
lightly  over  thorn  all  with  just  enough 
exertion  to  make  it  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment. And  all  the  while  the  minister  is 
proclaiming  the  gospel !  Of  oourse  it  is 
very  shocking ;  there  is  a  burst  of  pious 
horror  at  the  bare  thought.  But  will 
yon  tell  us,  dear  reader,  of  what  you 
were  thinking  last  Sunday  when  your 
clergyman  was  passing  in  reriew  the 
history  of  mankind,  from  Paradise  till  the 
Judgment,  touching  briefly,  as  he  went 
along,  on  all  the  doctrines  of  oar  Church, 
as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Largor  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  or  when,  in  the  afternoon, 
iie  pleasantly  proved  by  quotations,  in- 
terjected at  hasard  from  the  Song  of 
Solomou,  and  the  major  and  minor  Pro- 
phets, that  David,  whom  you  used  to 
know  as  a  shepherd  ^y  and  a  king,  was 
only  a  type-^  historical  shadow  ? 

The  Jaoksons  are  unquestionably 
blameable ;  but  in  our  opinion  the  min- 
ister is  more  blameable.  Them  is  a 
fearful  truth  in  the  proverb,  **  like  people 
like  priest,"  but  before  it  can  be  true, 
there  must  have  been,  *'  like  priest,  like 
people."  It  is  the  dull,  soulless,  careless 
preaching  that  creates  a  dull  listless 
audience.  We  labour  indeed  under  some 
disadvantage.  There  is  no  variety  in 
our  service,  little  change  of  posture,  less 
of  idea.  The  attention  kept  continually 
on  the  stretch  in  one  direction  is  sure  to 
flag.  It  needs  a  greater  effort  than  most 
people  will  make  to  sustain  it  through  a 
long  unbroken  prayer,  or  an  ordinary 
long  discourse.  And  when  the  worship 
centres  in  the  officiating  minister,  when 
he  is  made  responsible  for  both  the  de- 
votions and  teacUng  of  the  congregation, 
there  is  a  facility  afforded  for  innumer- 
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able  imperfecUons  and  firalts,  thai  repel 
the  attention  of  the  best  disposed.  The 
exclusive  importanoe  attaohed  to  the 
sermon,  also^  has  a  tendeney  to  prolraet 
disproportionately  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vioe^  and  oonseqoently  to  render  it,  in  an 
unskilful  hand,  miserably  tedious  and 
wearisome.  How  often,  when  that  whioh 
was  designed  for  edificatien  is  thnstomed, 
as  has  been  quaintly  said,  to  lediflcation, 
is  the  ecstatic  cry  of  old  Fuller  wmsfc 
ft-om  our  hearts,  though  with  a  meaning 
exactly  the  reverse  of  his,—**  Oh,  the 
painfttlness  of  his  preaehiag  T 

Notwithstanding,  however,  a  clergy- 
man who  is  thorougly  in  earnest,  who 
knows  what  the  people  want,  and  what 
he  has  to  tell  them,  will  be  sure  to  fix  the 
thoughts  of  any  common  oongregntion. 
If  he  will  reflect  on  the  peculiar  sinsnnd 
temptations  to  which  his  parlsfaionera  are 
exposed,  the  complexion  of  their  dally 
life,  .their  capacity,  the  purpose  for  wUeh 
they  are  in  the  ohnroh,  and  adapt  his 
teaching  to  their  necessities,  even  Ifsster 
Jaokson  will  be  beguiled  into  atteotloB. 
His  words  will  not  pass  over  their  beads, 
^  as  water"  (to  borrow  an  expression 
from  De  Qnincy)  **  flows  away  over 
marUo  sUbs."  They  wiU  have  a  Uving 
interest  for  them;  they  will  be  nppUed 
by  them  to  their  circumstances;  they 
will  touch  some  chord  in  their  feelings  ; 
they  will  cling  to  them  through  the  week, 
and  the  Sunday  lessons  will  help  them 
with  the  Monday's  work.  The  neglect  of 
this  simple  rule  of  adaptation  renders  the 
cleverest  and  best  read  scholar  nseless 
in  the  pulpit,  even  with  the  help  of  noise 
and  fierce  gesticulation,  which  few  scho- 
lars dare  to  use ;  it  is  ddag  the  pulpit 
incalculable  harm ;  the  outcry  against  its 
inefficiency  is  universal,  and  that  may 
readily  shift  into  a  ory  against  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Church  itself. 

If  a  man  enter  a  church  brokenhearted, 
weary  of  sin,  longing  in  his  darkness  for 
light  and  life,  what  does  it  help  him  to 
hear  hard  logical  propositions  on  the  At- 
tributes, or  the  staple  proofs  IVom  Scrip- 
ture and  old  divines,  that  all  men  have 
fallen  in  Adam  t  The  yearning  soul  Is 
thrown  back  upon  Itself,  eonviotions  that 
might  have  borne  fruit,  are  nipped  in  the 
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bud ;  the  ooid  woitb  ef  tlie  preMhar  fall 
OD  the  borafaig'  hear!  Hke  Inmpt  of  iea. 
The  majon^  of  paople  go  to  oiniroh 
with  the  iiiteiitIoii»  we  may  aoppoae,  of 
being    Instmeted,    fltrengthaned,   eom- 
forted.     For  four  hoars  e?erj  week  a 
dergymaii  has  before  hkn  staners  to  be 
brooght  to  Christ.    If  they  hear  from 
him  the  dry  theology  of  the  school,  if  he 
ig;oore  the  simplest  doobt  that  perplexes 
tbesB,  the  ooanBonest  sin  that  rales  them, 
they  go  aw»y  disMtisfied^  eareless,  hard* 
eoed;  and  by  losing  his  opportanity,  he 
hindsrs  hia  opportonity.    Nor  are  the 
8o.eaUed'<  sweet"  and «"  popular'*  preach- 
m  nmeh  better.     Wilson's  whimsical, 
jet  tnae  an  whimsical  siietoh*  of    the 
popnlar  preaeher  Is  frssh  In  erery  on^s 
reeolleetioii.    We  haTO  heard  eloqnent 
sermons  on  the  eaodiesticks  and  snafiiBrs 
of  the  temple^  and  the  mystical  nnmber 
of  the  beaety  which  only  prored  how  little 
ths  speaker  onderstood,  or  eren  pitied 
his  aodienoe,  nor  can  we  look  for  a  pro* 
found  resnity  eren  when  the  old  women 
whisper  to  each  other  as  they  go  ont, 
<«  Oh  1  Mem,  wnsna  he  beantifa'  abont  the 
myrrh  ?^  «"  £hl   hot  he  swat  powerfn' 
over  the  Antmomians  1*    The  ineritable 
cogseqoenoe  of  all  tUs  is  that  religion 
becomes  associated  with  the  wearinem 
and  imprmetioal  talk  of  one  day  in  the 
week,  that  it  Is  thrnst  oat  of  the  common 
lifs^  that  oboroh-golng  beoomea  with  the 
Best  a  mere  instinct  or  merit,  there  b  a 
hollovneaa  and  insincerity  abont  it  in  the 
Buads  of  the  edneated,  which  they  un- 
conscionaly  oome  to  associate  with  roll* 
gion  itself,  and  the  Sunday,  which  is  the 
▼ery  keystone  of  the  week, 

•*  The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bod  * 
is  regarded  as  only  a  venerable  British 
inatitntion,  may  degenerate  perhaps  into 
a  battle*field  between  the  Whigs  and 
Toriss.  **  Tes,  let  the  words  be  rang  in 
the  ears  of  onr  <Urines,  till  they  have 


*  **  The  popolsr  prescber  dine  some  soti^ 
fonUt  to  the  fight  who  has  been  dead  for  s 
hundred  yean— digs  up  tnch  of  bis  bones  as  are 
yet  namooldered,  and  erects  them  into  a  skeleton 
fipire  veiled  wHb  its cercnieDte.  There  stands  the 
cliamp&oa  of  infldelltj;  and  there  the  defender 
of  the  faith !  Twentj  to  one— flesh  against  bones 
—end  at  the  first  Ihcer.  Bame  or  Voltaire  is 
,  sad  givee  t^'^^NoeUiJml^rotlatim 
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taken  In  the  fhll  force  of  them— oar 
yootiis  ask  what  have  the  dlTine  and 
homan  to  do  with  each  other  f  in  a 
oonntry  which  receires  ss  the  csrdinal 
tenet  of  its  theology,  that  Jesas  Christ  is 
Tcry  God  and  very  man." 

We  hare  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks by  the  perasal  of  the  second  series 
of  Mr.  Bobertson's  sermons.  They  pos- 
sess all  the  merits  which  eminently  dis- 
tingniah  the  first,  some  of  these  in  even  a 
higher  degree.  Like  the  first,  too,  they 
reveal  the  trae  estimate  he  took  of  his 
calling,— how  nobly  and  well  be  stroTe  to 
realise  it.  They  show  him  as  the  falthfnl, 
patient,  hamble  teacher,  claiming  for 
himself  no  privilege  bat  that  of  speaking 
with  strong  earnestness  on  truths  which 
to  him  were  dearer  than  life,  as  one  who 
felt  that  his  office  was  to  assist  and  in- 
stract,  and  that  it  gave  him  no  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  abore  bis  brethren,  to 
speak  infallibly  €m  catludra.  Thns,  in  a 
sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Sydenham 
Palace  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  says,  with 
admirable  judgment  and  humility: — 

«  Upon  snob  a  subject,  where  truth 
unqaestionably  does  not  lie  apon  the  sur- 
face, it  cannot  be  out  of  place  if  a  minister 
of  Christ  endeavours  to  direct  the  minds 
of  his  congregation  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  an  opinion,  not  dogmatically  bat 
humbly  remembering  always  that  bis  own 
temptation  is,  from  his  very  position  as  a 
clergyman,  to  riew  such  matters,  not  so 
much  in  the  broad  light  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  actual  life,  as  with  the  eyes  of  a 
recluse ;  from  a  clerical  and  ecclesiastical, 
rather  than  from  a  large  and  human  point 
of  view.  For  no  minister  of  Christ  has 
a  right  to  speak  oracularly.  All  that  he 
can  pretend  to  do  is  to  give  his  judgment, 
as  one  that  has  obtained  mercy  of  the 
Lord  to  be  fisithful.  And  on  large  na- 
tional subjects  there  is  perhaps  no  class 
so  Ul-oualified  to  form  a  judgment  with 
breadtn  as  we,  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  move 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  listen 
to  OS  with  forbearance  and  deference, 
and  mixing  but  little  in  real  life,  till  in 
oar  cloistered  and  Inviolable  sanctuaries 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  lay  down  rules  for  a  religious  clique, 
and  another  to  legislate  for  a  great  na- 
lion."* 


•  Sermon  siv. 
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He  has  lo  Ugh  and  tolemn  a  lenBe  of 
hii  daty  that  he  never  suffers  himself  to 
be  led  away  from  the  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  time  and  people.  He  enters 
into  the  heart  and  threads  the  masy  la- 
byrinth of  sin;  he  noToils  the  flimsy  ex- 
coses  by  whieh  men  seek  to  liide  their  evil 
from  themselFes;  he  onts  withont  henta^ 
tion  the  knot  of  sophistry  by  which  they 
justify  wrong  doing.  He  passes  freely 
into  the  workshop*  enters  the  silent 
cliamber  of  the  student,  follows  the  man 
of  pleasure  tothe  park  or  the  rout.  They 
are  taught  toeonfess  that  he  knows  their 
feelings,  their  temptations,  and  that  the 
better  he  knows  them  the  stronger  is  his 
sympathy.  He  wins  their  confidence, 
attracts  them  to  him;  the  heart  closed 
against  all  dogmatic  assertion  opens  freely 
to  reoeire  his  lessons  and  counsel.  Nbr 
are  these  lessons  the  routine  of  religious 
instruction,  they  are  fresh  from  his  expe- 
rience of  nfe,  his  ittteroonrse  with  men, 
his  practised  insight;  and  his  counsels 
come  from  the  warm  heart  of  a  brother* 
WhatcTer  influence  he  had  sprang  from 
this.  Hb  rare  genius,  the  high  qualities 
and  cultiTation  of  his  mind  no  doubt  add- 
ed to  it ;  but  they  nerer  could  have  given 
it.  Other  men  may  not  possess  his  elo- 
quence, originality,  or  any  of  those  pecu- 
liar gifts  which  raise  him  above  the  com- 
mon level  r  but  all  can  be  teachers  as  he 
was;  and  on  this  point,  in  spite  of  his 
faults,  we  know  few  modek  so  admirable. 
Where  there  Is  a  preacher  like  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson there  is  no  charge  of  inefficiency 
against  the  pulpit;  but  not  until  preachers 
regard  their  calling  as  he  did  can  the 
pulpit  recover  its  true  d^nky,  iaflnenee, 
and  place. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  separation 
which  is  now  drawn  between  what  a 
man  hears  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  week 
and  what  he  practises  on  the  other  six, 
and  which,  if  allowed  to  get  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind,  must  produce  the  most 
mischievous  effete.  If  the  people  are 
allowed  to  feel  that  the  only  remedy  the 
Church  can  offer  them  for  their  sinstruck 
heart,  their  social  disorders,  the  doubts 
and  tyrannous  lusts  that  possess  them,  b 
a  barren  summary  of  doctrine,  or  a  dis- 
course about  the  temple  candlestick,  or 
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Antichrist,  or  even  Old  Testament  types, 
however  ezoellent  and  suggestive,  they 
will  turn  away  from  the  Church  In  bitter 
despair.  Sermons^  such  as  these  before 
US,  prove  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
in  the  Church's  hands.  She  must  have 
ministers  who,  like  Mr  Robertson,  will 
make  men  feel  that  the  truth  for  which 
they  plead;  the  principles,  the  life  they 
urge,  are  not  for  Sunday  wear  alone,  that 
every  day  brings  them  to  the  test,  and 
that  there  is  no  calling  so  common  as 
that  (hey  wiU  not  answer  it;  who  will 
lead  them  through  this  conviotlon  to  the 
solemn  meaning  of  life,  thatrlt  is  all  for 
Ood,  every  part  of  It  to  be  conseerated 
to  Him,  that  grave  and  holy  tfaonghta 
may  and  should  mix  with  the  day's  work 
and  duty,  not  like  Intruders' but  as  wel- 
come guests.  Ministers  will  not  accom- 
plish this  till  they  rid  the  pulpit  theology 
of  its  abstruseness,  technicalities,  awk- 
wardn%ss,  and  mocking  unreaU^,— till 
they  feel  that  every  doctrine  they  teach 
is  a  living  power,  and  can  act  on  a  man's 
conduct  as  well  as  on  his  brala,  tHl  they 
rise  free  above  the  dull  atmoephere  of 
con  veBtionalltles,  declaring  tiieir  message 
In  the  plain,  shnpts,  manly  language  that 
is  suited  to  plain  duties  and  presnng 
needs,  tHl  they  oonquer  the  fear  that 
would  lead  them  to  keep  hack  the  truth 
when  it  runs  counter  to  popular  prejudice 
or  clerical  opinion..  Of  course  they  will 
find  It  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than 
the  traditional  art  of  sermonising.  It 
involves  personal  sacrlfioo  and  personal 
trial.  We  can  heartily  sympathise  with 
Mr  Robertson  when  he  describes,  from 
the  bitterness  of  Ills  own  experience^  those 
**  afliectioDato  minda  which  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  being  alone.  They  want  not 
aid,  nor  even  oountenanoe:  but  only 
sympathy.  And  the  trial  comet  to  them, 
not  in  the  shape  of  fierce  struggle,  but  cJ 
chill  and  utter  loneliness,  when  th»>  are 
called  upon  to  perform  a  duty  '^n  which 
the  world  looks  coldly^  or  t'>  embrace  a 
truth  which  has  not  fov-.d  lodgment  yet 
in  the  breast  of  o^m."  It  Is  perfectly 
true  that,  as  he  «ays  again,  **  U  you  are 
In  doubt  you  cannot  tell  your  doubts  to 
religious  people:  no,  not  even  to  the 
minister  of  Chrbt— for  they  have  no  plaoe 
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for  doabtif  not  eTen  In  their  Urgvet 
lystcm.  Th«7  Mk  what  right  have  yon 
to  doobt  ?  They  fotpeot  yoar  eharaoter. 
They  shake  the  head:  and  whisper  it 
aboet  gravely  that  yon  read  itrange 
books— that  yov  are  Tergiag  on  Infidel- 
itj."  Bat  it  was  through  the  diaeiplhie 
snd  trust  in  Ood  whioh  such  trials  bring 
tbat  he  was  enabled  to  otter  these  noble 
and  preeions  words,—**  That  mind  done 
it  free  which,  eoRseioHS  €oer  of  ita  ownfeebU' 
ntsty  feeUng  homrfy  ite  own  UabUity  to  err, 
tKnmg  thaxk/mlfy  to  Kghtfrom  whateoew 
side  it  wtojf  come^  doee  yet  refuMe  to  ffive 
up  thai  riffki  with  wMeh  God  has  inweeted 
it,  or  to  abrogate  ite  own  reMpvauibiUty,  and 
m  kumb/y  amd  even  awjuf^  reeohea  to  have 
OS  epinian,  a  jwdgwumt,  a  dedaion  of  ite 
om."*  Nor.is  it  Ukely  that  without  this 
trsiDfaig  his  wisdom  woald  hsTe  been  so 
genial,  his  ardour  so  ohastened,  his  Jndg- 
Bent  so  ealm,  sensiblei  and  olear. 

There  is  one  defect  proTatMng  thvongh 
the  ▼olomea  whioh  we  greatly  regret. 
Maldng  due  allowance  for  the  imperfect 
form  IB  whioh  the  discourses  are  pre- 
Knted  to  usy  there  is  yet  a  marked 
tbsenoe  of  direct  personal  appeal :  the 
bortatire  element  is  wantiog,  Inreaks  out 
momeotarily  on  special  occasions  and 
tben  disappears.  He  did  not  preach  as 
Baxter  would  have  '*a  dyiog  man  to 
dying  men."  He  is  earnest  to  the  heart's 
eore;  but  by  one  solitary  brief  sentence 
ht  leldom  puts  a  truth  pointedly  to  his 
andienee,  seldom  pleads,  or  as  our  fore- 
fathers expressed  it,  i (rtesi^  with  them ;  the 
ftnlt  is  rather  one  of  fonn— and  in  the 
Second  Series  it  is  not  so  prominent,  the 
▼ery  beautiful  sermon  on  **  The  Irrepar- 
able Past,**  which  closes  the  Tolume, 
being  a  direct  and  most  impressiTe  appeal 
from  beginning  to  end — ^but  it  is  more 
important  than  might  be  supposed.  An 
impersonal  discourse  is  not  Ukely  to  make 
a  lasting  impression,  except  on  people  of 
highly  educated  minds»  who,  receiTing 
the  general  truth,  make  the  particular  ap- 
plication for  themseWes.  There  Is  another 
class  in  erery  congregation— in  most  It 
preponderates— of  those  whose  personal 
feelings  must  be  interested  in  order  to 

*  ScnnoB  ztlii.  Freedom  by  tbe  Tniai<-p. 
(SOS.   Fbtt  Series.) 
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win  for  the  truth  an  entrance  and  a 
home.  Etcu  when  they  understand  and 
remember  it,  if  it  has  not  been  specially 
brought  under  their  notice,  they  are  apt 
to  imagine  it  is  for  their  neighbours. 
Frequent,  strong,  and  ferrent  appeala 
are  necessary  for  thentp  and,  far  from 
being  hurtful  to  the  reet,  they  would  be 
an  invaluable  boon  from  a  man  of  Mr 
Robertson's  stamp.  Besides,  those  who 
are  steeled  by  habitual  church^going, 
and  accustomed  to  think  without  being 
oonTlneed,  escape  unchaUenged.  Harden- 
ed and  deprared  sinners  are  more  Hkely  to 
be  tooehed  by  a  warm-hearted,  ebullieot 
Methodist,  crying  to  them  as  individual 
men,  beseeehing  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  oome,  picturing  to  them,  i 
▼lYid  Unguage,.  on  the  one  side,  their 
gnllt,  the  terror  of  the  Lord^  and  the  in- 
finite horrors  with  which  his  imagination 
peoples  hell,  and  on  the  other,  the  tender 
pity,  forbearance,  and  love  of  God,  the 
sufferings  and  untold  agony  endured  for 
them  by  Christ— they  are  more  likely  to 
be  touched  by  this  than  by  listening  to 
a  man  who,  with  marvellous  psychologi- 
cal skill,  traces  their  sins  up  through 
every  crooked  winding  of  their  lives  to 
the  fountain  of  thekr  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief. 

The  reason  of  this  defect  seems  to  lie  in 
the  predominance,  in  Mr  Bobertsoo,  of 
the  intellectual  element  over  the  devo- 
tional. He  Is  not  enough  either  of  a 
Methodist  or  a  Mystic.  He  impresses  us 
with  the  absence  of  a  deep  spiritual  con- 
viction of  sin  as  distinct  from  an  intel- 
lectual. He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
in  his  heart  that  fiery  consciousness  of  it 
whioh  David,  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther, 
all  tbe  greatest  spiritual  heroes,  hsd. 
He  realises  it  more  vividly  in  mental 
and  bodily  forms  than  in  the  throes  of 
the  inward  being.  The  devotional  man 
regards  it  as  a  positive  existence,  an 
actual  enemy :  As  is  continually  di^osed 
to  regard  it  as\he  negation  of  the  good. 
It  is  true  that  as  the  Sermons  in  this 
series,  suoeeediog  the  former  In  chrono- 
logieal  order,  manifest  a  steady  growth 
in  christian  knowledge,  so  In  the  **  Notes 
on  Psalm  U.,"  and  **  The  Restoration  of 
the  Errlngy"  there  Is  a  more  profound 
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eonoaption  of  liii  than  aa jwbt re  in  the 
fint  ▼olnme :  yet  here  aleo  it  is  still  the 
Tiew  of  the  oultivsted  mao,  the  thinker. 
His  personal  feeling  of  it  has  not  that  in- 
tensity whieh  has  led  men  to  project  it 
from  within  to  without.  And  this  inu 
perfect  tIow  of  sin  renders  his  view  of 
penitence  equally  imperfect :  he  main- 
tains that  trne  penitence  ezolndee  the 
idea  of  punishment.  Punishment,  he 
saya,  follows  sin  by  an  inedtable  and 
most  righteous  law :  if  so,  rarely  at  the 
Tery  crisis^  when  CTory  dark  secret  of 
the  soul  is  nuYcUed,  this  terrible 
sequence  cannot  be  hidden  from  the 
sinner.  As  true  penitence  quickens  the 
slumbering  lense  of  sin  to  an  aoutencfls 
that  is  torture,  it  must  re?eal  the  oon* 
neotion  that  binds  the  penalty  to  the 
transgression ;  and  the  clear  view  of  this 
OTcrwheloiing  penalty  becomes  a  part  of 
the  torture.  Tet  by  no  means  the 
greater  part  of  it :  for  that  is  of  necessity 
the  oonsciousneas  of  sin  Itsdf,  of  estrange- 
ment from  Ood|  of  wrong-doing,  of  hatred, 
rebellion,  contempt,  ratamed  for  holy 
lore.  There  we  are  heartily  at  one  with 
Mr  RoberteoD.  Nor  is  it  probable  he 
would  have  swept  away  all  trace  of 
punishment  from  the  idea  of  true  peni- 
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tence,  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  com- 
bating that  shallow,  grosi,  material  view 
of  sin,  fostered  by  some  of  our  popular 
theological  sebools,  which  reckons  on  to 
be  evil  ftsocMue  it  is  punished,  and 
measures  the  transgression  by  the 
penalty. 

The  same  oppontion  to  prcTalent 
opinion  induced  him  to  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  ssff-sacriflce  of  Christ,  that 
a  hasty  reader  miglit  suppose  he  believed 
in  no  other,  nay,  he  eometimes  excludes 
any  other  from  his  contemplationa.  He 
has  indeed  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  Atonement.  He  is  always  ready  to 
assert  its  importance.  '*It  b  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  truths;  one  which  so  entwines 
Itself  with  our  religious  consclonsiiess, 
that  you  might  as  soon  tear  from  us  our 
very  being,  as  our  convictions  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  AtoaeoMnt.''*  Hot  at 
the  same  time  his  views  of  it  are  so  par* 
tial,  and  approach  so  nearly  to  those 
whieh  deny  its  efifoaey  altogether,  that 
we  must  examine  them  in  some  detalL 

We  are  compelled,  however,  by  want 
of  space,  to  defer  onr  examination  of 
these  details  till  our  next  Number. 

•Page  158,  (First  SeriM) 


CHtTBCH  UNION. 


Tflotn  interested  in  our  proposals  for  a 
Church  Union,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a  local  one  has  been  formed  in  Glasgow. 
It  already  includes  about  twenty  minis- 
ters, and  thirteen  elders.  Tlie  first 
monthly  meeting  was  held  in  February, 
when  the  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Hill,  and  Rer* 
Mr.  Smith  of  Lauder.  The  Bct.  Nor- 
man Macleod  presided,  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  advantages  of  such  an  union. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the 
erenittg  of  the  last  Monday  of  March — 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.    Sub- 


ject of  conversation— *' The  Best  Means 
of  Svangelizing  large  Towns.** 

We  shall,  from  time  to  tlme^  report  pro- 
ceedings in  our  pages. 

Those  friends  at  a  distance  who  may 
wish  to  testify  their  sympathy  with  the 
Union,  are  requested  to  send  th^  names 
as  '*  associates  *"  to  the  Secretaries,  Rev. 
Norman  BCscleod,  Barony  Parish,  Glas- 
gow, or  KcT.  Mr.  Colvin,  Msryhill.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  meeting  of  the  Union 
and  its  fHends  may  be  held  In  Edinburgh 
during  the  Assembly  week,  for  devotion 
and  Christian  fellowship. 
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Sermon* 


By  the  Rbt.  Jomr  Bobbbtiov,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Maiof  and  Stnthmartine. 
"  So  GodareftUd  oua  In  HU  own  imag;  in  the  imagt  of  God  orMUd  Ho  him.*— Ouim  L  27. 


I  ooscum,  my  friendi,  that  the  truth 
eoundated  in  this  passage  lies  at  the 
▼ery  foundation  of  all  theology.  It  is 
because,  and  only  because,  we  have  been 
cieated  in  the  image  of  God,  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  us  akin  to  the  nature  of  God, 
there  are  no  imaginable  means  by  which 
any  conception  of  His  attributes  and 
characteroottld  be  conTeyed  to  our  minds. 
No  roTelation  could  have  disclosed  Him 
to  us  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  that 
within  us  which  resembles  Him.  We 
are  capable  of  arrlTing  at  the  knowledge 
of  Ood  simply  and  entirely  because  we 
have  been  formed  after  his  likeness. 

There  is  no  possible  method  by  which 
you  could  couYey  the  idea  of  colour  to 
a  man  bom  blind.  You  might  attempt 
it  with  all  your  eloquence,  but  it  would 
be  in  Tun.  No  language  you  could 
possibly  use,  no  illustrations  you  could 
possibly  employ,  would  be  sufficient  to 
giro  him  eTen  the  faintest  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  **  yellow,** 
or  "blue,"  or  "green."  I  ha?e  some- 
where read  of  a  blind  man  who  used  to 
say  that  he  supposed  the  odour  *' scarlet" 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  It  is 
easy  to  conjecture  by  what  association  of 
ideas  he  was  led  to  say  so.  He  had 
heard  probably  that  soldiers  are  dressed 
in  scariety  and  he  knew  that  the  trumpet 
is  a  common  instrument  of  martial  music, 
and  in  this  way  he  was  led  to  connect 
the  two  things*  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  he  really  had  no  conception  of  the 
colour.  And  he  could  ha?e  none.  HaT- 
ing  never  seen  a  colour,  the  conception 
of  a  colour  lay  totally  beyond  his  reach. 
He  neither  had  it  nor  could  it  be  convey* 
to  him. 


Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  upon  pre- 
CMely  the  same  principle  no  idea  could 
be  conveyed  to  us  of  "justice,"  "truth," 
"mercy,"  "love^"  and  the  other  attri- 
butes of  God,  unless  it  were  that  they 
are  attributes  also  of  our  own  nature. 
The  names  of  these  attributes  would  be 
meaningless  words  to  us,  unless  it  were 
that  there  is  something  in  our  own  bosom 
to  give  them  signification.    Apart  from 
the  sentiments  of  *" justice,"  "truth," 
"mercy,"  **love^*'  in  our  own  nature^  we 
could  have  no  idea  of  them  as  exist- 
ing in  God*s  nature.    In  fact  we  could 
have  no  idea  of  them  at  aU.    To  speak 
of  them  to  a  being  who  had  nothing 
resembling  them  in  himself  would  be  fs^ 
more  unintelligible  than  If  a  congregation 
of  uneducated  people  in  this  country  were 
to  be  addressed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
The  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  might  be  ex- 
plained, but  these  words  could  not  be  ex- 
plained in  the  entire  absence  from  our  own 
nature  of  the  qualities  they  designate.  If, 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  you  could 
conceive   to   yourselves   an   intelligent 
creature  totally  destitute  of  moral  senti- 
ments, to  that  creature  all  knowledge  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  would  be 
necessarily  and  wholly  impossible.    To 
that   creature   God   might  perhaps  be 
known  as  the  Lord  Grod  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent,  (for  we  have  supposed  him 
an  inteUigent  creature,}  but  to  that  crea- 
ture Be  could  not  be  known  as  "the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth." 

The  same  thing  might  be  illustrated  in 
many  ways.  How  is  it,  for  example, 
that  we  are  known  to  one  another? 
How  is  it  that  you  are  known  to  me,  so 
that,  in  preaching  to  you  from  this  place, 
I  can  submit   to  you  arguments  and 
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motiTet  not  withoot  tome  bqpe  that  they 
will  spproTfi  tbemtelTet  to  your  mindi 
and  inflnenoe  your  Ufa  f  Yon  are  known 
to  m«^  and  waare  all  known  to  one  an- 
other, jait  at  being  partaken  in  tiw  Mma 
nature,— jott  at  retemhllng  one  another 
in  the  conttitution  of  oar  being.  But 
for-ibit  we  oonld  not  nnderttand  one  an- 
other in  any  degree  whatoYer.  /  conld 
not  gnett  what  wonld  weigh  with  yon, 
and  yoti  oonld  not  gnett  what  wonld 
weigh  with  me.  We  thonld  be  each  a 
mystery  to  all  the  rett  And  Jntt  in  like 
manner,  were  It  not  that  we  haTO  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  God  would 
be  a  mystery  to  ut  all— «  hopelett 
myttery^-not  only  an  unknown  God  but 
an  unknowable  God^not  only  a  Being 
whom  we  cannot  thoroughly  apprehend 
becante  He  it  greater  than  we  are,  but  a 
Being  of  whom  we  could  form  no  concep- 
tion or  idea  whatCTer,  becaute  no  timi- 
larity  existed  between  Him  and  ut. 

Or  look  at  the  tubject  from  thit  other 
point  of  Tiew.  Bow  often  do  we  take  up 
a  false  impretdon  regardbig  one  another, 
and  miioonstrue  one  another't  motiTet, 
jutt  because  the  likenett  between  ut  it 
not  perfect!  Take  thit  cate,  for  example: 
a  man  derotet  himself  to  workt  of  charity 
—he  dedicatet  hit  tubttance  to  the  feed- 
ing of  the  hungry,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
naked— he  dedicatet  hit  time  to  theritit- 
ing  of  the  dittretted— he  tpendt,  and  it 
tpent,  for  the  good  of  hit  feUow-oreatnret. 
How  frequently  it  toch  a  man  altogether 
mitinterpreted !  Hit  motlTet  are  mitun- 
derttood.  All  tortt  of  ill  ooottmctiont 
are  put  upon  hit  conduct.  He  it  a  popu- 
larity-hunter, or  lomethhig  elte  equally 
hoUow«  Sotayathoutandtonguct;  and 
to  they  tay,  jutt  beoauie  they  an  the 
tongoea  of  the  telflth  and  the  niggardly. 
Men  who  hate  but  littteof  tha  eplritof 
loTe  in  their  botoma  cannot  comprehend 
the  tpirit  of  love  in  ku  bomm.  They 
oannot  appreciate  him,  jutt  beeaute  they 
are  to  little  like  him.  They  do  not  know 
what  other  motiTe  than  the  lore  of  popu- 
larity, or  the  like,  would  make  them  rite 
up  from  their  eaty  chidrt,  and  put  them- 
telTet  to  trouble  for  the  benefit  of  their 
brethren.  They  do  not  feel  within  them- 
wAftt  another  power,  higher  and  holier 
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than  the  power  of  telf-interett,  and  to 
they  do  not  nnderttand  how  there  can  be 
another  power  ttirringin  the  tout  of  their 
beneficent  neighbour.  What  a  mystery 
Paul  mntt  hare  been  to  the  rest  of  the 
Pharisees !  When  they  taw  him  catting 
in  hit  lot  with  the  detplted  Galileana— 
giving  hiratelf  to  a  life  of  tufl*ering,  irhen 
he  might  haTe  led  a  life  of  eate  and  dig- 
nity—fbrtaking  all  the  honoort  and  plea- 
tnret  of  the  world,  and  devoting  himtelf 
to  a  course  entailing  so  much  piiTation 
and  persecution  and  contumely  at  that 
which  lie  adopted— what  a  puzzle  he 
mutt  hare  been  to  them  t  What  an  enig- 
ma! How  utterly  they  must  haTe  felt 
at  a  lott  to  account  for  hit  coquet,  being 
themselFes  so  utterly  devdd  of  the  noble 
spirit  by  which  he  was  moved  I 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  prindplet,  I 
conceive,  at  I  have  laid,  that  the  truth 
enunciated  in  the  text  liet  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  theology,  or,  in  otb^ 
wordt,  of  all  potsible  knowledge  of  God. 
Do  not  take  up,  howerer,*  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  what  it  meant.  -Of  courte  it 
it  not  meant  that  God  it  **  altogether  tuch 
an  one  at  ourteWet."  7%tt  would  be  the 
wortt  of  heretiet,  the  mott  fearful  of  blat- 
phemiet.  We  were  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  But  we  are  fellen.  We  need 
no  other  proof  than  oonsdenee  mott 
readily  supplies,  that  there  it  much  in  ut 
now  which  is  unrighteous  and  evil.  It 
would  be  frightftil  to  suppose  that  thit 
uorigfateoutnett  liat  any  counterpart  in 
God.  In  many  retpectt  (bleated  be  Hit 
name)  Hit  thougfatt  are  not  at  our 
thoughtt,  nor  Hit  way t  at  our  wajrt.  O, 
if  He  were  at  impatient  ef  oflbnoea  aa  we 
are»  if  He  wen  aa  unftmiving,  if  He 


condition  wodd  be !  It  it  our  Tery  hope 
and  joy  that  God  doet  not  retemble  ut 
in  every  retpect.  The  heathen  tuppoted 
(in  the  darknett  of  their  mindt)  that  God 
wat  altogether  tuch  an  one  at  themtdvet, 
and  it  wat  thit  whfch  gave  rite  to  their 
miterable,  their  frightfhl  viewt  of  the 
Divine  diaracter,  for  miterable,  frightfVil 
views  they  indeed  were,  even  though  deck- 
ed out  in  the  exquisite  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Home.  Monstert  of  luit  and  de- 
pwTityi  given  to  all  namaleie  poll«tloBs 
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md  «boaiiaatM»i«»  tbar  godi  wer «  notUag 
fltae  tJum  their  own  tiom  deified  j  and  what 
tSedt  ocmld  be  prodaoed  by  Ikith  in  gode 
like  theie^  b«l  to  aggrmTite  the  cofni|^ 
tioft  whkh  ia  them  wae  eicalted  to  the 
threaeortheworid? 

It  ie  90t  int^ded,  therefore,  by  what 
kn  beta  aaid»  that  every  thing  which  en- 
tact  into  the  oharaeter  oC  man  may  be 
bfliieved  to.  eziat  alio  in  tlie  chaneter 
of  God.  dod  Ibrbid.  It  ia  only  meant 
that  evajthing  good  and  kol^  which  is 
foaad  in  man  may  be  belleYed  to  have 
itt  ooonterpect  among  the  DiTine  attri- 
bates.  And  here^  I  may  obeenre  in  paae- 
tag^  the  JMoeaaity  for  an  external  revela- 
tion of  God  ia  quite  apparent.  It  haa 
been  aigoed  by  10010,  that  since  we  can 
oaly  nndentand  God  thrw^  oor  own 
■Btore^  DO  other  revelation  ia  required, 
nor,  indeed,  can  be  giren,  than  the  reTeU* 
tioo  that  la  within  onnelvei^  Now,  it  ia 
perfectly  tme  that  we  can  nnderatand 
God  on^  tfaroogh  the  medium  of  our  own 
ostore.  But  there  ia  an  important  con- 
nderatioo  which  most  be  taken  into  view 
before  inferring  npon  that  gronnd  that  no 
ether  rereUtion  ia  required.  The  iact 
that  iPB  are  fhUen  must  not  be  lost  eight 
ot  It  U  per«ecUy  true  that  **jn«tice,' 
"tratl^*  ^mercy,"  ••love,*are  wotdaof  the 
«~»«"g«g  of  which  we  could  have  no  oon- 
Q^tma  bat  for  the  existence  within  our 
own  Mtnie  of  the  aentiments  of  which 
they  an  the  namee.  Bat  then  remem- 
ber hew  fkint  theae  sentiments  have  be* 
CDme  in  us,  and  how  they  are  mixed  up 
with  what  ia  evil  To  know  God  we 
BMst  be  ciMbied  to  diatinguisb,  to  decide 
between  the  lineaments  which  belong  to 
His  insane  and  those  which  belong  to  a 
Toy  diflerent  image,  to  make  discrtmin^ 
tioa  bi^woen  what  is  ho^,  pnre^  divine^ 
sad  what  ia  **  earthly,  senaoalt  doTiUsh." 
Bern  Ben  the  necessity  Cor  a  revelation 
from  withoQt.  Other  giompds  of  neoes- 
itty  might  be  pdnted  ont  also^  ^  here 
lies  eae  snlBclfintly  obvious  and  suffi- 
ciently atiopg.  Without  the  aid  of  an 
extcnal  revdatioii,  oi^r  own  eonscioas- 
Bern  eonld  never  guide  us  to  views  of  the 
character  and  will  of  the  Moat  High  In 
which  it  would  be  possible,  ibr  ua  to  rest 
w»h  g^y  wtirfioliw  aad  thiajoalba- 
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oaase  wo  are  ip  a  depraved  nfofal  state  * 
and  the  image  oC  God  haa  been  so  sadly 
marred  within  us  as  it  at  present  is. 

If  yon  will  now  go  on  to  conaider  in 
what  way  thia  leveUtion  ttom  wltheaa 
haa  aotaal^  beat  commnnioated,  yo« 
will  peaoeive  that  it  ia  strongly  confir- 
matory of  the  views  I  have  endeavoored 
to  submit.  In  deolaring  Himaelf  to  oa 
in  ho^  Scripture,  iimigh^  Qod  boa 
constantly  taught  us  Ur  aseribe  to  Him 
what  ia  good  and  holy  in  ourselvea^  Our 
own  human  feelinga,  sympathies*  and 
affectiona  are  conataptly  pot  forwud  iat 
the  Bible  to  explain  to  na  the  thougfata 
aad  purposes  of  the  Mo^  High. 

Foe  9xampl«,  if  the  information  is  to 
be  conveyed  to  us^  that  those  who  peni- 
tently se^  the  favour  of  God,  shall  not 
be  refused  it^how  is  the  diiiect  aooom*. 
plished?  In  thia  way:  Our  Savioor  pota 
before  «s  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  does  not  simply  tell, 
us  in  dry,  abstract  words,  that  upon  con- 
fessing oor  sins,  and  ai^og  to  be  for-r 
given,  Ibrgiveness  will  not  be  denied  as« 
But  he  draws  the  beantlAa  picture  hm 
haa  done  in  tha^  parable,  and  gives  na  to 
believe  that  we  may  return  to  God  with 
the  sameconfidence  as  to  aloving  father* 

Or  agate,if  the  object  ia  toaasure  ns 
of  the  eQ(»cy  of  prayer,  the  mode  adopted 
ia  quite  the  same.  *«What  manis  tbeia 
of  yon,  whom,  if  his  son  atk  bread  wiU 
he  give  htm  a  stone,  or  if  he  ask  a  fish 
will  he  give  bUn  a  serpent?  Jfye,tben«. 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
onto  your  childsen,  how  much  more  ahaU 
your  Father  whidi  la  in  Heaven  give 
Hie  Holy  fiphit  to  them  that  ask  ZTiia  f  " 
Again  yem  aee,  men  are  taught  to  know 
Qod  fay  their  own  hearts. 

Or  oQoe  moDB^  to  take  a  shigle  illoslrar 
tioB  from  the  Old  Testement— who  doea 
not  rooall  .at  onoe  that  most  delightM 
passage  in  tha  49th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
*«  Can  a  woman  Ibrget  her  awddag  child* 
that  she  ahoiild  not  havecompaasion  upon, 
the  eon  of  her  womb?  Tea,  they  m^. 
forget,  yetwiU  net  I  forget  thee."  T^ 
may  Ibrget ;  there  is  that  depravity  in 
the  human  heart  which  maj  aometimea 
arrive  at  soch  a  pitch  aa  to  deatroy  even 
the  tandeieet  cf  hmao  Miaga.   ''Tel 
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wlU  noil  ftirget  tlMe,**-«lie  ertriutiaf 
loTB  of  God  k  liable  to  no  looh  obfconi- 
tioo.  Tho whole  poMege  it  jott  «o  attrl* 
batiof  to  Qod  of  a  tenderneN  of  lore 
winch  011I7  the  warmest  and  pnrast  of 
Immaa  fediogt  can  adeqoateljr  ezpreat, 
aooompanied  with  an  aararanoe  that  this 
tenderneta  of  lore  ia  nerer  diminiahed  in 
Hifl  case  hj  anj  of  thoae  nnholj  causes 
which  sometiniea  drj  it  np  in  fanman 
bosoms.  The  whole  jMasage,  therefore, 
proceeds  evidentlj  n]K»  the  principle  to 
which  I  have  been  reqaesting  your  at- 
tention. And  what  a  predons  passage  it 
li!  I  haTo  seen  a  mother  at  the  bedside 
of  her  dying  boy.  I  have  obserred  how 
her  whde  soal  seemed  wrapped  ap  in 
him.  I  have  watched  wonderingly  the 
unspeakable  alKiCtion  in  her  full,  anxious 
eye.  I  hare  remembered  then  and  there 
this  beaatifnl  saying  of  the  holy  Book. 

But  the  grand  proof  and  illustration  of 
all  that  haa  been  stated,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  God  haa  revealed  Himself 
to  US  principally  through  and  in  the  hu- 
man character  of  Jesus  Christ  **  Lord, 
shew  us  the  Father,"  said  PhUlp,  *«  and 
H>  suffloeth  us."  The  answer  of  our 
Saviour  was,  ^  Ha? e  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  aw,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen 
MS  hath  seen  the  Father."  In  other 
words,  we  may  attribute  ta-6od  all  that 
was  in  Christ  The  compassion  He 
shewed  towards  the  needy;  His  readi- 
ness to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  help  and  Uess  all  who  came  to 
Him ;  the  tender,  holy,  patient  love  which 
marked  His  whole  life  in  the  world,  may 
all  be  regarded  by  ua  as  only  manifesting 
what  is  in*  the  heart  of  God.  He  came 
and  dwelt  among  us,  one  of  ouraelvea  in 
all  reapects  except  in  that  of  sin,  tmdjuit 
btettuie  He  was  a  per/eet  maut  ^^  *mm 
1h€  HndaiUm  to  man  of  Gotk  In  Him 
the  brightness  of  Ood'a  image  shone  out 
befiire  the  woiid,  undimmed  by  the  flaws 
and  imperfectiona  whk^  obscure  it  in 
other  men,  so  that  in  Him  we  are  privi- 
leged to  **bdiold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord."  And  there  is  a  two&M 
value  in  the  revelation  of  God  thna  given 
us  in  Christ  For,  first,  it  makes  the 
Divine  character  more  intelligible  to  us 
36. 
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than  It  could  possibly  have  been  fen- 
dered  by  any  abstract  atatementa;  and 
then,  secondly.  It  brings  H  doee  home  to 
our  human 'aympathiea.  We  can  ibrm 
but  a  fUnt  oonceptton  of  Hiin  **who 
rideth  on  the  heaven  of  heavena,"  **  who 
maketh  the  douda  His  chariot,  and 
walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind"^He 
seems  so  far  away  ftom  us  in  the  glory 
of  His  unspeakable  majesty.  But  we 
can  follow,  with  a  deep  sense  of  human 
interest,  the  history  oi  Jesus  of  Naxareth. 
We  can  make  ourselves,  as  it  were^  His 
companions  and  friends.  We  can  appre- 
chite  and  admire  His  gentleness,  His 
patience.  His  kindliness.  His  never-lkilin^ 
charity,  oil  §0  trufy  Awnaii,  and  ther^fbro 
so  tnUy  divino*  And  thus,  oh,  with  what 
power,  oh,  with  what  richness  of  conso- 
lation, is  the  knowledge  of  God  brought 
close  home  to  our  hearts,  and  what  a 
help  it  is  to  our  faith  to  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  we  may  cany  our  necessities 
to  the  footstool  of  His  throne  with  as 
modi  confidence  as  was  ever  shewn  by 
any  suilbrer  who  brought  his  sorrows  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  may  lean  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Eternal,  even  as  Peter,  or 
Philip,  or  John,  might  have  leant  upon 
the  mercy  of  their  loving  Master! 

Thus  then  have  I  endeavoured  briefly 
to  shew— first,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case^  that  God  can  be  known  to  ua  only 
through  means  of  those  of  our  human 
fedings  and  sympathies,  in  respect  of 
which  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that  He 
**  created  man  in  His  own  image^"— «nd 
secondly,  in  ihrther  confirmation  of  tfaia 
remark,  that,  in  declaring  Himself  to  us 
in  Hdy  Scripture^  the  method  tOapttd 
by  the  Almighty,  has  actudlybeen  to 
lead  us  up  to  the  knowledge  <^  himadf, 
through  the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  in  partienlar  through  placing  before 
us,  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  spedmm  of  human 
porlbction.  SnflTer  me  now,  in  a  few 
conduding  sentences,  to  direct  yoor  at- 
tention to  some  practicd  lessona  wtilch 
flow  out  of  these  remarks.  I  shall  con- 
fine mysdf  to  two. 

And  first,  with  what  perfect  confidence 
may  the  penitent  sinner  trust  himself 
to  God  I  My  friends,  you  are  kind- 
hearted  people ;  yo«  ironld  not  like  it  to 
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be  Mid,  that  If  then  wen  one  beside  you 
in  extreme  neoestitj,  he  could  not  troit 
to  yoo  for  the  leeet  rdlef.  Toa  would 
not  like  that  euch  a  reproach  should  lie 
agiinttyoa.  Will  jou  then  think  better 
of  youraelTea  than  jou  do  of  Ood? 
Will  you  lay  the  reprtMch  at  the  door 
of  heaven,  that  ydu«  God*a  own  children, 
cannot  trust  your  Father?  The  course 
«f  thought  we  have  been  pursuing 
warrants  me,  I  think.  In  putting  the 
aigument  before  you  thus.  It  must, 
bowerer,  be  put  with  a  caution.  With 
this  caution  : — ^pity  for  the  distressed  is 
not  the  only  sentiment  in  the  human 
bosom  which  is  good  and  holy;  we 
ibonld  judge  that  a  man  was  destitute 
of  a  Teiy  important  feature  of  character, 
Ht  though  open  to  the  sentiment  of  pity, 
be  was  not  also  c^wble  of  feeling,  and 
reedy  to  feel,  a  righteous  abhorrence  of 
iiD,  and  indignation  against  It;  this, 
tberefore,  must  also  be  attributed  to  God. 
He  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  **  Teiy 
pitifhl  and  of  tender  meroy,"  but  as 
**ioTing  righteousness,  and  hating  in- 
quity,"  and  therefore  ready  to  extend 
bit  compassion  to  sinners,  only  in  soch 
a  way  as  stiall  provide  for  the  rindica- 
tion  of  His  character  as  a  holy  God,  and 
ooodaee  to  the  reformation  of  tlieir 
hearts  and  souls.  The  mercy  of  God,  it 
must  erer  be  kept  In  Tiew,  is  not  simply 
an  ea^  good  nature.  That  were  not 
the  higiiest  kind  of  mercy,  even  in  man. 
It  were  therefore  to  mislead  you  entirely 
if  I  were  simply  to  bid  you  trust  in  God, 
without  reminding  you  solemnly,  as  now 
I  do^  that  there  U  one  only  channel 
tbroogh  whidi  His  nsercy  flows.  Sup- 
posing; however,  this  caution  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  and'that,  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
we  draw  near  to  God,  through  Jesus 
Quist,  humbly  and  penitently,  the  oourie 
of  thought  we  hare  been  pursuing  should 
be  greatly  helpfhl,  I  ooooeive,  to  confirm 
our  foitb,  and  brighten  our  hopes. 

The  second  lesson  is  equally  important 
It  is:— lei  us  seek  for  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  through  the  cullira- 
tion  of  the  heart.  If  it  is  true  that  we 
know  God  through  ourselves,  then  the 
liker  we  are  to  God,  we  shall  know  Him 
the  better.   The  man  thu  •'jnstioeb'' 
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and  "truth,"  and  "mercy,"  and  "lore,** 
become  the  attributes  of  our  character, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  understand 
them  as  existing  in  His  character  and 
manifested  in  His  dealings.  Depend 
upon  it,  brethren,  the  heart,  much  more 
than  the  intellect,  is  the  organ  of  spiritual 
apprehension,  and  nothing  has  more  to 
do  with  growth  in  saving  knowledge, 
than  growing  improvement  in  holy  die* 
positions.  Neither  the  closet  nor  the 
church  is  the  only  school  in  which  we 
may  expect  to  advance  in  true  divine 
learning.  Much  may  be  acquired  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  home  of 
the  needy.  No  doubt,  indeed,  the  heart 
will  not  do  in  this  matter  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  Reading  and  medi- 
Ution  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  But 
be  assured,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
goes  very  for  to  enable  one  to  profit  by 
these  exercises;  to  give  him  genuine 
insight  into  the  truth  of  the  Bible;  to 
make  It,  in  the  language  of  an  old  divine, 
*' sweet  and  gustful; "  to  bring  it  home 
in  power,  and  to  render  his  grasp  of  it 
firm  and  realising.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  the  remarkable  text,  "now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to 
foce;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I 
shall  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known," 
oloaes  a  chapter  upon  charity. 

I  repeat,  then,  brethren,  in  conclusion, 
— let  us  seek  for  the  knowledge  of  God, 
not  in  the  way  of  hearing  and  reading, 
and  meditation  alone,  but  by  oomblning 
these  exerdsee  with  active  Christian 
work,  and  especially  with  the  cultivation 
of  love  one  towards  another.  So  shall 
we  best  secure  our  own  true  happiness ; 
for  so  we  shall  be  growingly  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  love  of  God,— and 
this,  through  growth  in  the  very  grace 
which,  most  of  all  the  graces,  givee  joy 
and  peace  to  the  mind  in  which  it 
dwells.  He  is  the  happiest  of  dmu,  who 
has  most  room  in  his  lieart,  and  he  most 
blessed  who  blesses  most,  even  as  God, 
who  blesses  all,  is  blessed  above  alL 

Now,  mi|y  the  Lord  help  us  to  put 
these  remarks  to  such  a  use  aa  shall  be 
profitable  to  our  own  souls,  and  glorify- 
ing to  Him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Satlour.    Amen. 
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Ik  my  latt  ocmofel  to  you,  1  lUted 
frankly  the  kind  of  men  whom  I  thought 
would  give  me  a  hearlog,  and  listen  at 
least,  tierhapa  kindly,  to  my  words* 

Assuming  that  I  now  address  such» 
does  my  reader  exclaim-^**  Well,  what 
have  ytm  to  say  ?  Out  with  it  at  once, 
that  we  may  know  what  all  this  is  about ! 
Tbe  old  story,  I  suppose,  of  religion,  and 
the  old  adTice,  that  we  young  men  being 
all  sinnera  ought  to  be  saints,  and  look 
solemn,  and  talk  cant,  and  go  to  church, 
and  read  our  Bibles,  and  be  good  boys, 
and  glTo  up  eveiything  agreeable— Hleny 
•urselTes  wbaterer  is  pleasant  to  the 
body,  and  to  the  soul  also,  for  aught  we 
koow^in  short,  make  ourselves  as  miaer^ 
able  as  possible  in  this  world,  to  order  to 
ieoure  happiness  of  some  nysticai  kind 
somewhere  or  other,  after  we  die!  Is 
this  what  you  wantP  Please  don't  go 
about  the  bush  $  but  if  so,  speak  it  out 
like  a  man  t  for ''—Please  do  not  threaten, 
as  I  believe  you  would  boldly  cany  your 
threat  into  executions  and  this  might 
be  dangerous,  to  my  paper  at  least,  if  a 
fin  is  near  you.  Yet,  believe  me,  I  have 
no  wish  **to  go  about  the  bush;"  as  it 
ascms  to  me  no  great  oompliment  to  the 
aaaae  or  intellect  of  a  young  man  to  do  so. 

For  who  are  yon,  my  good  fellow, 
that  I,  who  have  no  oooceivaUe  olject 
in  view  by  addressing  you,  except  your 
own  happiness,  should  be  obliged  to  ap- 
proach you  as  if  you  were  a  king,  and 
with  bowed  down  head  and  **  bated 
breath,*  say,  ^please  your  mijestyl 
nay  a  lowly  subject  presume  to  ap* 
proaoh  your  anointed  presence,  and  ad« 
4resa  you  for  the  purpoee  of  saving  your 
au^jes^  from  deatht"  Who  are  yon, 
may  I  make  bold  to  ask,  that  I  or  any 
man  wishing  to  do  you  a  service^  should  be 
oompdkd  to  take  as  much  pains  to  get  a 
truth  or  aigument  Into  your  mind  aa  yon 
yourself  perhaps  have  taken  in  the  High- 
lands to  get  a  rifle  ball  into  a  red  deer, 

Sir 


stalking  him  with  the  profbmdest  se* 
crecy  and  skill ;  carefVilly  avoiding  **  com- 
ing between  the  wind  and  his  nobility," 
terrified  that  he  should  suspect  or  scent 
your  approach ;  ducking  under  erery 
covering  hillock  or  stone  of  defence, 
until  at  last  you  todged  the  bullet  in  hia 
heart  P  Who  are  you,  pardon  my  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  who  consider  yourself 
such  heavy  mettle^  with  wrath  so  dread- 
M  and  deadly,  that,  like  a  Malakoff; 
no  rdation,  friend,  pastor,  writer,  or 
speaktf,  dare  approach  you  with  the  aub- 
ject  of  i>^gion,  except  as  a  terrified 
enemy  who  must  work  up  to  you  by 
parallels  of  caution,  hints,  suggestions, 
then  advices,  arguments,  Ac,  in  tbe  hope 
that,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  an  assault  upoa 
your  reason  or  conscience  may  be  suc- 
oessAil  ?— an  assault,  perhaps,  when  yott 
are  *'sick  of  the  world,*  and  care  to 
light  for  it  no  more,  or  are  on  a  dying 
bed,  when,  being  about  to.be  driven  from 
one  stroi^gihold,  you  may  entertain  the 
question,  how  to  get  safely  into  another? 

Most  proud  reader!  a  proud  writer 
wont  submit  to  that  style  of  approach  t 
He  thinks  he  is  asking  no  favour,  but 
conferring  one ;  and  he  has  too  much 
self-respect,  moreover,  and  too  little 
patience  for  that  sort  of  flunkeyism  (fbr 
it  is  little  better)  to  any  man's  pride^  and 
selfishness,  or  love  of  sin,  whioh  cry 
to  every  one  who  would  presume  to  save 
them  from  destruction,  **  keep  off  I " 

I  tell  you  then  at  onee,  that  1  would  not 
spend  precious  time  in  addrelMlDg  you, 
exoept  for  the  sole  object  of  making  yoa 
satato.  Tee— do  not  read  the  worda  with 
either  wonder  or  Impatience,  though  you 
and  I,  doubtless,  attoch  a  very  diflbrent 
meaning  to  them ;  and  what  I  mean  shall 
be  explained  In  due  time.  At  present, 
I  merely  express  snd  repeat  my  most 
earnest  desire  to  make  you,  my  reader, 
a  Mini  f  or,  if  you  prefer  Snother  phraae^ 
ology,  to  make  you  a  gwrd  mtm  In  the 
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or  «iM  tarHH.  Mar  ItMs. 
llwffCoiei— 4lM  tnmUe  lo  yov  ii  vtiy 
fcio  ksraiido  tfals^^sper  whh 
jfferaoo^  or  mm  offwted  yawiif 
OS  to  M7.  **l  think  tfato  «iU 
c"  For  it  if  this  wuit 
of  oMiidOTitioii,  this  dotemiiiod  roek« 
kMieM  M  to  whet  totij  be  tiue  thie 
iogged  x«tolatioii  mot  to  tfaiak--tliii, 
what  I  mttit  Mil,  atjedt  morai  ooir- 
afdioot  which  la  bjr  fitr  the  moat  dan- 
geroua  and  deadly  feaiure  in  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  many  yonag  men*  Let  me  only 
find  one  who  will  honeatly  and  braTely 
tkmkf  who  la  not  afraid  to  meet  inch 
ymtiona  aa  one  inTolved  in  Ihia  great 
one  of  *'i«Iigien;'*  «id  I  have  erery 
hope  that  good  and  peace  auMf  come 
in  the  end  { beoanae  a  aeeking  iplrit  nraat 
find.  Bnt  I  can  diaeofer  mo  hapt  tbt  the 
man  who  wilftiily  and  obadnately  ahnts 
hia  eyaa  to  whatomar,  if  tme,  woald  tend 
to  make  him  gifo  np  hia  own  ainlhl  way. 
8adi  a  drnp^nUm  ia  itmlf  a  wickedneaa 
that  deaonm  to  be  pnniahed  by  inonr^ 
able  moral  blindnem  and  hudneto  of 
heart. 

BaadBT,  wil  yoo  fUdk  f *-^that  ia  hB  I 
oakatpRaentb  WiM  yon  tUnk  aerionaly 
and  paUently  on  the  anhjeet  I  mean  to 
diienaa  with  yon,  that  of  vellgien,  or  of 
year  peraonai  teaponalbiUty  and  dacj  to 
Qod? 

What  hoTO  you  to  mj  agalntt  thlaf 
«lfnny%hing%*yottieply.  ««Bntaman 
doea  not  like  to  ntter  all  hia  thonghta. 
The  ihet  ia,  however,  that  I  hare  pntty 
waeh  made  up  my  mind,-Hmd  I  tnppoee 
I  havo  a  right  to  do  ao^  witfaool  interfier- 
eoee  &om  other  people  f— to  leave  thia 
aat^feoi  of  feligien  alone  al  pretent  I 
don^  wiah,  however,  to  tvonble  yon  or 
ethen  with  my  ideas  on  the  point,  nor 
de  I  wiah  to  be  bored  abont  it  myfolf." 

lam  aorry  to  *  bore "  you,  or  add  to 
yoar  oaiea,  b«t  ai  I  have^  dnrfng  life, 
met  many  who  onoe  apoke  jnat  aa  yon 
ptfw  do^  bat  who  allerwarda  thanked 
fGod  that  othertb  who  had  their  inlereato 
pt  haatt  a  great  deal  mom  than  they 
themaelTee  had,  ^  tronUe  and  •^bore" 
iUieai,  I  moat  be  permitted  to  Ibroe  my- 
arif  vpon  yon.  I  ahali  alao  i/puik  tat 
ytm^  nadpMheiBRjfanrqnM  thoaghtii 
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which  may  poaaibly  b%  in  aeme  napeeta, 
like  thoae  at  preiont  lyhig  deep  down  in 
yoar  kaart,  and  which  make  yon  almoet 
naolve  to  think  no  more. 

Why  wont  you  tkmk,  I  aak,  in  the 
hope  that  yon  may,  thereoy,  beoome  an 
ont  and  oni  good  man  r  6haUi  attempt 
one  or  two  anawen  for  yon  f 

<1.)  Fint.  **  If  yon  wiU  have  it,  then,  I 
nraat  tell  yon  frankly,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  nnmber  of  thinga  your  wonld-be 
religion!  people  eay  they  believe.  If 
tbeee  thinga  are  in  the  Bible,  which  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  very  well,  or,  h»- 
deed,  at  all*  then,  let  me  frankly  own 
it,  that  I  wonid  not  beliovo  them." 

I  ^nito  nnderrtand  yon*  Tou  do  not 
believe,  for  example,  that  a  God  eKiallb 
who  makea  any  aneh  dlffeienoe  betweeh 
bad  men^^exoept,  perliapa,  vmlgar  mnf- 
derers  and  robbers^and  good,  aa  to 
pnnirii  the  one  alter  deatik,  wMle  he 
rewaida  the  otiier.  Ton  do  not  believn 
in  a  Ihture  judgment;  nor  in  a  ftitnve 
hell;  nor  in  the  neoeaaity  of  being 
aaved  by  Jetna  Christ,  if  saved  at  all ; 
nor  in  anch  rhrtnea  4m  love  to  God, 
obedleiioe  to  HUa,  prayer,  and  the  like. 
Hie  ten  command  menta,  and  all  BlUe 
monlity,  you  imagine^  may  with  impun- 
ity be  modifled  by  eneh  man*s  Ilkhigs, 
by  wtiat  he  flnda  it  agrccable  to  comply 
with.  In  abort,  yon  do  not  believe  in 
any  of  the  faetg^  or  peeuliar  truths,  re- 
vealed in  Scripture;  or  in  any  **refi- 
ghm,"  but  anah  aa  you  make  to  youl- 
arif. 

Kow,  I  shall  not  enter  toto  any 
argument  tor  the  truth  of  Christiaai^ ; 
nor  question  how  far  yottr  own  viewa  of 
religiott  are  Ideotloal  witii,  or  vary  Matt 
thoae  I  have  tooghly  aketehed  abotb. 
Tot  there  are  one  or  two  general  oon- 
slderatlotta,  regardiog  belief  In  fnilh 
or  falsehood,  which  I  would  like  you 
to  weigh.  One  ta,  that  our  disbelief 
cannot  poaslbly  make  truth  to  be  notrutih. 
l/a,  thing  ia  true.  It  it  so  whether  We 
bellevo  it  or  not;  aa  it  is  often  expf^toed, 
<«a  Au>t  remafna  a  frct^**  whether  mte 
receive  it  or  reject  it.  Tou  may,  fbr 
enampte,  deny  the  hiatoHoal  ftet  of  tiie 
battle  of  Waterioo,  or  the  astrenomiohl 
iMit  of  the  eavthls  i^vdutiott  fouod  the 
'   99 
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fMt»  if  Mvwied  hj 
f  thai  yon  are  strieken  with 
aa  incmblediseiie ;  or  ihk  faet  nveiled 
b7  your  acoounto,  that  joa  an  a  bank* 
npt^  bat  thofe  fiusti^  whelb«r  true  or 
fidie,  eannot  poniUy  be  afEeeted  by 
your  beaer.  If  traa^  iker*  t*^  aiv,  like 
the  ran,  or  ttara,  in  heaven,  whether 
yon  tee  them  or  shut  yonr  eyee  to  them. 

and  inT<^Te  your  own  happineis  all  the 
dayi  of  yonr  life,  hot  tkt  trulk,  bdiered 
in  or  rejected,  xemains  preciiely  the 
aaine.  Pardon  me  for  dwelling  w  long 
upon  a  troitm,  but  it  ii  one  often  prao- 
tically  oreriooked  in  dealing  with  the 
IheU  of  Seriptue.  Men  teem  to  think, 
Oat  their  unbelief;  for  inatanoe^  in  Jesoa 
Chfiat  makes  Him  oeaie  to  be ;  or  that 
the  nKwnent  a  man  can  bring  himaelf  to 
My,  or  to  betiere,  that  there  ia  no  retur- 
nction  from  the  dead,  no  judgment  for 
all  men,  no  hell  for  lianen,  no  heaven 
for  lainta,  all  are  ftm^fart  blotted  out 
from  the  Book  of  Ood'i  truth,  because 
thus  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  man's 
liiithl  But  yon  see  how  absiod  thU 
idea  is.  Consequently,  if  the  CmsIs  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  aie  truer-*whieh  I 
am  not  pfovinf— it  Is  evident  Oat  un- 
.belief  in  them  may  destroy  us,  but  cas- 
aet  destioy  them ;  just  aa  deadly  poison 
wiU  kiUus  if  we  swaUow  it,— wlwthcr  we 
believe  so  or  not. 

U;  then,  the  ikets  of  Christianity  aie 
true^  think  of  what  ia  to  become  of  you, 
if  you  act  on  the  rapposition  that  th^ 
are  fidse  I  If  (here  is  but  one  way  given 
by  God  to  you  by  wfaidi  you  can  be  good, 
safo^  and  happy,  what  shdl  be  the  conse- 
quences to  you  if  that  way  is  rejected  f 
*«  Christiani^  ia  falsel"  you  exclaim. 
Suppose  that  possible— and  whata  miraole 
of  miracles  that  would  be  t— yet  into  if 
iiUinut 

And  the  mere  wu^  be— not  to  think  of 
absoluteoertainty— thatcsrtaia  things  are 
true,  whicby  if  so,  must  nuetaarify  aflbct 
our  well-being,  ought  to  make  us  thmk. 
What  if  you  snisllive  for  ever  t— and  that 
you,  the  same  identteal  person,  capable 
of  sufiering  pain  or  enjciying  happiness ; 
with  the  saoie  emotions  of  fsar  or  joy, 
bc^  or  de^alrs  with  the 
40 


desires  and  appetites,  amsf  ttveon  and  on 
somewhere  during  the  endless  life  of  Qod 
—is  there  nothing  in  this  pesmUe  feel» 
which  even  yo«  do  not  probably  deny  as 
a  most  certain  one,  calculated  to  rnke 
you  thmkt  Is  it  not  posaifale,  moreofer, 
that  the  character  of  your  endless  life 
■ugr  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  your 
present  one^  which  death  may  no  more 
change  than  sleep?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  a  man  living  and  dying  without 
any  teal  love  to  God,  or  obedience  to  Him* 
but  inall  tilings  a  god  to  himself  may  be 
permitted  thus  to  live  for  ever,  and  that 
this  stale  of  being  may  be  hi  itself  here- 
slier  what  it  is  often  proved  to  be  liera» 
an  inrapportable  and  inconceivably  drsad* 
ftil  hell  f  b  it  not  certain  that,  as  sure 
aa  there  is  a  God,  all  real  and  enduring 
happhMss  is  only  morally  possible  for  a 
truly  good  man,  a  saint ;  it  being  aa 
eternal  law,  that  to  be  vicious,  or  liv« 
without  God  and  in  the  service  of  sin, 
is  to  be  miserable  ?  And  thus  I  could, 
without  dificulty,  cover  pagee  suggestive 
of  what  millionsof  the  best  and  wisest  of 
men  have  found  to  be  as  true  as  their  own 
esdstenoe^  and  which  eveiy  man  but  a 
ibdl  admits  Mo^r  be  tme^  but  which,  nuril 
proMd  to  he  ctrtumfy/alai,  ought  to  make 
men  tMk.  But  men  must  think,  think 
deeply,  and  seriously,  too,  about  such  fects, 
before  th^y  can  make  it  probable,  far  less 
certain,  to  others^  or  to  themselves,  that 
they  uw  BM*^  assumptions  not  worth 
thinking  about. 

Once  more^  with  rofersnoe  to  this  short 
and  eaqr  method  of  banishing  all  thoBi^ti 
by  saying  **  I  don't  believe^"  let  me  sug- 
gest to  you  that  there  is  no  such  cassb 
strictly  speaking,  as  that  of  an  unbeliever. 
The  feith  of  infidels,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  thsir  infidelity,  is  fer  more  woo- 
derfhl  in  its  way  than  that  of  Chiiatlans. 
The  infidel  beHetMi,  for  example^  that  the 
Bible  is  felse;  that  all  the  propbeto  pro- 
phesied lies ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  an 
impostor,  and  only:  pretended  to  oome 
from  God,  and  to  meek  miradee;  thataU 
the  apostles  were  deceived  or  deoeivesa; 
and  that  the  peculiar  and  revealed  as- 
tern of  truth  which  has  been  the  common 
property  and  the  common  life  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  all  lands  and  a^sa  ia 
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&iielnfaot,MiiaTatohn«g|nrtiwi,  U, 
tiMnfiDN^  iheiiiMfll  !•  rlghi,  it  is  not  «r- 
taifllj  bwMMo  1»  1m»  ao  eveed^  or  one 
enptM ofaU Mvvetol  IfhowoiMde- 
9fim  thm  poHcnion  of  greal  Ohriiliu 
£uthy  ho  matt  txauo  w  Ibr  iMpecting 
himof  pooociriiy  greotdUidirfi  erodnHty, 
U  is,  a*  oil  ovenco»  oemin  thst  tiio  no- 
beUeTer  in  tnith  is  bM  tAie  boiioTor  in 
falMbood. 

(S.)  Tbflve  is  onothsr  Wfty  wUch  U 
HOC  oocooHBoa  ooHNig  foang  mtm  whon 
sny  Mend  pfeoomos  to  talk  ssriooslf  to 
tkea  of  psfiontf  rsiigloii,  sod  it  mmj  be 
tins  expressed  :^-^  Do  yoH  expset  to 
frighten  sis  into  believiDg  Christl«iity  ? 
or  that  I  am  to  be  terrified  aswoHoi^aro 
hf  ttweato  tnm  prieste  or  parsons  about 
death  and  belli  and  all  that  sort  of 
tUjig?'*  NosTy  pardon  me  ftnr  insiaoMt- 
iog  that  this,  and  a  great  deal  aiore  of  the 
sune  kind  of  the  wotdd-bo  rado  bravery 
of  **  who  will  frighten  me  ?"  is  coOMtent, 
is  yon  know  Tery  well,  with  the  most 
sbject  eowardioe ;  and  that  the  rery  man 
who  would  pride  himself-— help  the  mark  I 
*-on  being  proof  against  all  the  threats 
io  the  Bible  ntteied  in  regard  to  sinners 
like  himself,  and  torn  the  woMs  of  erery 
pteseher  into  moakesy,  mi|^t  yet  tremble 
in  an  hour  stfler,  and  give  mMnistake- 
sUe  signs  of  violent  terror,  if  threatened 
by  temporal  death,  either  suddenly  or 
throttgh  disease  beginning  to  shew  itselfl 
The  more  X  wateh  mankind,  aod  read 
about  their  doings^  the  msre  I  am  oon» 
vioced  tfmC  men  of  geonine  eounge 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and 
thai  these  are  almost  q^iet  and  modest 
msB,  in  one  weed,  ffttUk-meOf  with 
DO  Ug  words  or  brag  in  thmr  mind 
or  manners.  But  yet  I  belieTe  it 
quite  possible  that  a  man  of  true 
OQorsge  might  experience  feelings  which 
the  language  I  hare  used  may  ex- 
fnm^  when  sissilBd  by  some  one  who 
presented  reMgfon  ta  him  merely  aa  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  for  escaping  pun* 
ishment,  but  not  ss^  in  itself,  eternally 
tigkL  In  the  resolution  not  to  be 
''IHghtsned  into  rsligioD,''  thsxe  is  • 
most  righteona  prineipis  involTed  |  for  it 
is  <mpossid/s  foe  any  man  to  see  a  tiling 
as  o«s  or  worthy  of  his  belief*  zeTerenee, 
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mtn^f  bseause  hi  wHl  bo  pun- 
ished for  not  doing  so.  The  whole  man 
rises  agafaist  such  an  attempt  to  >bres 
what  in  its  rery  nature  must  be  free. 
But  no  000  of  sense,  or  who  rsally  knows 
what  true  religion  is,— that  H  is  the 
""serfieo  whioh  is  perfect  freedom*  of 
the  heart  and  life  to  Qod,  because  He 
is  known,  lored,  and  preferred  to  all 
eleoi-^weuld  ever  tiiiak  of  attempting 
to  unify  a  nsan  into  aoeeptiag  of  it. 
BsHgioQ  is  not  fear,  because  *'fear 
hath  torment."  B«t  **  Lore  easteth 
o«t  ftar.**  Therefere^  do  not  assume 
thst  I  have  any  intention  of  making 
prsposals,  or  addressing  motires  to  yon 
inconsistent  with  the  tnithfslness  and 
courage  which  I  hope  you  may  ever 
retain  as  most  precious  gifts  fttm  GodI 
Nevertheless  I  would  hsve  you  idways 
think  with  becoming  awe  upon  the  con- 
seqneneee  whidi,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  are  in^ved  In  r«({eeting  Jesna 
Christ  and  His  service.  If  such  phrases 
as  the  *'  wrath  of  God,"  **  anger  of  God,** 
hare  any  meaning  at  all,— if  any  state 
of  lost  souls  exists,  or  any  such  thing  as 
future  punishment,— nay,  if  evU  itself 
and  its  misery  are  not  dreams,— it  Is 
unworthy  of  you,  as  men  endowed  with 
reason,  feeling,  oonscience,  hopes,  and 
fearsy  to  think  or  speak  lighUy  of  such 
realities.  Have  you,  my  reader,  erer 
experienced  for  a  single  day  an  unhappy 
heiurtt  Have  you  ever  known  what  it 
is  to  be  lonely,  sad,  and  desolate  in 
q^t  t  Hanre  you  ever  felt  one  pang 
from  a  bad  eoasoienee  ?  If  so^  do  yon 
thinh  that  even  such  sufferings  are  to 
be  made  a  joke  of?  Do  yon  feel  that 
such  mere  drops  out  of  the  cup  of  agony 
which  the  human  spirit  is  mpMe  of 
damking,  and  has,  alas!  often  drmnl^ 
sum  ta  tku  wotU,  are  unworthy  etf 
serious  thought?  You  have  had  either 
a  marrellous  eseape  from  mental  pain,  or 
are  very  ignorant  oC  what  most  bmb  who 
have  mingled  with  the  world  have  aeea, 
the  dresdflil  agony  whish  eril  may  no- 
casion  in  a  human  soul,  unless  yon  pi^, 
or  are  disposed  rather  to  treat  with 
honest  morsl  indignation  and  contempt, 
the  fool  who,lookiogat  those  woes,  can  ex- 
daia  with  a  coniident  and  self-satisfying 
b2 
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smile,  **  Do  yoa  think  I  can  be  frighten- 
ed P  Yei  1  that  jon  cen,  and  with  a 
tmall  fraction  of  what  thousands  hare 
endued;  until,  with  trembling  knees 
and  uplifted  hands,  yoa  could  give  all 
you  erer  possessed  to  liave  one  xay  of 
hope,  one  fiunt  promise  from  hearen  of 
mercy  1 

What  enables  many  a  brare  man  to  be 
calm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  boldly 
to  meet  death,  is  the  consciousness  of 
doing  his  duty.  Momentary  excitement, 
the  fear  of  the  condemnation  of  society, 
or  the  desire  for  its  applause,  the  presence 
of  comrades  to  cheer  or  to  denounce, 
many  such  motlTes  may  compel  men 
"who  are  not  reall^  brave,  to  look  and 
act  at  least  as  if  they  were  so*  But  the 
strength  of  genuine  courage  after  all  is 
derired  from  the  sense  of  duty.  And 
be  assured  that  this  alone, — ^this  sense 
of  doing  our  duty  towards  God,  being 
right  in  His  sight,  that  is,  loving  and 
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trusting  Him  as  Ghiistians,^is  the  only 
power  which  dellTcrs  us,  without  deoelT- 
ing  us,  from  the  fears  of  death,  judg- 
ment, and  fhture  punishment.  But 
if  a  godless  irreligious  man  has  no  Year 
for  erents  so  awful,  it  is  because  he  has 
no  faith  in  them.  His  is  the  courage 
only  of  one  who  fears  nothing,  because 
he  belleres  nothing  I 

Instead,  therefore,  of  any  one  whom  I 
am  now  addressiog  seeking  to  escape 
from  all  thought  on  the  plea  that  he  is 
not  a  coward  who  can  be  frightened,  let 
me  beseech  of  him  to  think,  because 
he  only  is  a  brave  men.  who  is  not  afraid 
todosa 

I  have  already  said  more  than  I  in- 
tended in  my  present  paper,  but  I  shall 
hope  to  resume  my  talk  with  you  next 
month.  Will  you  be  so  good  as,  in  the 
meantime,  to  read  Proverbs,  first  diapter, 
from  the  S2d  verse  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 


LOHD  MOIRA,  OB  KINDNESS  REWARDED. 


LosD  MoiRA,  afterwaida  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  great  men  who  have  passed  away. 
He  was  a  great  general,  a  most  sagacious 
statesman,  an  accomplished  orator  and 
poet,  with  manners  singularly  fesdn- 
ating,  and  a  lofty  romantic  chivalry  of 
disposition,  which  inspired  all  who  knew 
him  with  enthusiastic  admhration  and 
devoted  attachment  We  have  often 
wondered  why  no  memoir  was  ever  pub- 
lished of  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
his  country  during  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  whose  name  should  be  as- 
sociated in  history  with  our  greatest 
worthies  and  men  of  renown.  In  reading 
the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  we  met 
the  following  anecdote,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  man  whose  tender- 
ness of  heart  was  equal  to  his  undaunted 
courage:— 

**  Returning    from    Ouemsey,  Lord 

Moira  encamped  at  Nitley,  but  after  a 

time  was   despatched   to   succour   the 

Bnkeof  York  in  Fhmden,  where,  Undiog 
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at  Ostend,  with  7000  young  soldiers,  be 
fouDd  that  they  must  le-embark,  or  risk 
an  attack  from  Pichegru's  victorious 
army  of  ^,000 ;  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
by  a  march  deserving  of  more  notice 
than  militaiy  writers  have  bestowed, 
joined  the  dnkew  Moving  for  nearly  a 
month  across  the  front  of  the  Pxencb, 
sometimes  even  foicmg  his  way  through 
their  scouting  troops.  Lord  Moira  was 
constanUy  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed, but  with  fine  skill  turned 
what  seemed  an  element  of  destruction 
into  one  of  success.  For  the  people  of 
the  country  being  all  in  the  I^nch 
interest,  duly  gave  them  notice  of  each 
day's  mard^  and  this  being  expected  waa 
thus  turned  to  account.  Officers  of  the 
staff  each  day  preceded  the  columns,  to 
order  rations  for  7000  men,  saying  they 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  40,000,  for 
whom  provisions  must  be  collected  next 
day.  In  a  few  hours  the  troops  would 
arrive,  in  number  tallying  with  the  order 
for  rations,  the  coining  of  the  main 
column  was  therefore  cradited,  and  con- 
formable intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
the  French,  who  dared  not  attack  such  a 
force  wiUiout  previous  dispositions.  la 
this  way  a  march  was  gained  day  by 
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day  IB  ufytyf  though  with  tome  skir- 
mifbei^  and  loiiie  Ion.  Fioalljr  the 
deceit  wm  disoovsred,  and  an  accelerated 
forced  movement  became  the  only  re- 
sooroe.  But  one  night  the  soldiera, 
beaten  by  fatigne,  lay  down  and  refuted 
to  riie;  rain  teemed  ineritablet  when 
niddenly  an  Irishman,  atartiBg  np,  cried 
oat  with  a  rich  brogoe,  richer  hnmonr, 
tnd  richest  hononr,  *  Boys  2  didn't  the 
lord  gire  ns  bottled  porter  when  we 
were  sick  at  Bettey,  and  has'nt  he 
right  to  take  it  oat  of  ns  now  in  sweat  ?' 
This  was  in  allusion  to  a  dreadftil  fever 
which  had  assailed  the  camp,  arising 
entirely  from  the  brutal  indifference  and 
mflerlDg  with  which  they  had  been 
crowded  for  weeks  in  transports  unne- 
cessarilj;  the  medical  men  prescribed 
porter,  hut  the  gOTernment  heartlessly 
rdbted,  and  Lord  Moira  supplied  7000 
bottles  a -day  from  his  own  purse  I  Now 
he  wss  repsid.  With  shouU  of  laughter 
the  column  arose,  and  a  junction  with 
the  duke's  armj  was  eiftcted.* 


.  TO  MT  BABE. 

BT  DSLTA. 

TsDs  if  no  sound  vpoQ  the  night— 
At.  by  the  Shadsd  hunp,  I  tnoe, 

Uj  babe,  fai  tnftnt  beauty  bright. 
The  ebangM  ot  thj  ileepiiig  thee. 

BaOow*d  for  ever  be  the  hour 
To  OB,  througbttat  all  time  to  com^ 

Which  gare  na  thee,  a  living  flowerj 
To  bleea  and  beautify  oar  home'l 

Thy  preaence  is  a  eharm.  which  wakea 

A  new  creation  to  my  sight ; 
GiTea  lift  another  look,  and  makes 

The  witber'd  green,  the  ikded  bright. 

Fore  ae  a  lUy  of  the  brook, 

Heaven's  signet  on  thy  forehead  Ilea, 
And  heaven  is  read  in  every  look. 

My  daughter,  of  thy  soft  blue  eyes. 

h  ileep,  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  realm  to  wander  baekt 
And  eerapbs,  mingling  with  thy  dreami^ 

Annre  thee  to  their  shining  track. 

Already  Hke  a  vernal  flower 
I  see  thee  opening  to  the  light, 

And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
Beeomhig  more  divinely  bright. 

Tet  la  my  gladnass  stirs  a  sigh, 
Bvtn  for  tha  blesslnga  of  thy  Mrth, 

Snowing  how  aiaa  and  sorrows  try 
Msaldndi  and  darken  o*er  the  earth* 


Ah  I  little  dost  thon'ween.  my  child. 

The  daagare  of  the  way  before. 
How  rooks  in  every  path  are  piled. 

Which  few  unharmed  can  clamber  o*er. 

Sweet  bud  of  beauty  I  how  wilt  thou 
Bndure  the  bitter  tompeat'a  strife  ? 

Shall  thy  blue  eyes  be  dimm'd^thy  brow 
Indented  by  the  caxea  of  lifo } 

If  years  are  spared  to  thee— alaa  I 

It  may  be— ah !  It  must  be  so  ; 
For  all  thAt  live  and  breathe,  the  glass. 

Which  must  be  quaff  *d,  la  drugg'd  with  woe. 

Tet  ah  f  if  prayers  could  aught  avaU, 
So  calm  thy  skies  of  life  should  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  glide,  beneath  the  sail 
Of  virtue,  on  a  stormless  sea ; 

And  ever  on  thy  thonghta,  mj  child. 
The  sacred  truth  should  be  imprees*d  - 

Orief  douds  the  soul  to  lin  beguiled, 
Who  Uveth  best,  God  loveth  beet. 

Acroes  thy  path,  Religlonli  star 
Should  ever  shed  its  healing  ray. 

To  lead  thee  from  thla  worldli  vain  Jar, 
To  soenea  of  peace  and  purer  day  i 

Shun  Vlee^the  breath  of  her  abode 
la  polson'd,  though  with  roaes  strewn ; 

And  oUng  to  virtue,  though  the  road 
Be  thorny,  boldly  travel  on  I 

For  thee  I  ask  not  richea— thou 
Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotlees  name ; 

I  ask  not  beauty— for  thy  brow 
Is  fUr  as  my  desires  could  daim. 

Be  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt. 
Kind,  independent,  pure,  and  free  ;— 

Be  like  thy  mother— and  thou  wilt 
Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see ! 


THB  KINODOU  OF  GOD. 

(BT  THB  DBAM  OF  WBaTHXMSTlm.) 

1 8AI  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 

To  the  first  man  thou  nuy*st  meet. 

In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street— 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  Love, 

Aa  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above ; 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain. 
And  anguish,  all  are  shsdows  vain : 
That  death  itself  shaU  not  remain. 

That  weary  deeert  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  we  may  thread, 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led  s 
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Tet,  if  «•  wtttow  OnMto  •baji 
The  dTMHMt  pBtJi,  tiM  dwhMi  wtj. 
Shall  iMiM  ool  in  hMywily  4ai|u 
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Whotff«lMtM«iitil«ra«tiiid  Um%, 
BlMtlof  ..not  mminff,  ndti 
And  Ou^  iAit  wt  Uv^MW&fl 


And  W8,  on  diren  ihorM  now  out, 
SbMXl  mmt,  oar  p«ril4ns  vofago  ^mI, 
All  in  onv  FaUMr'»hoiuo  nt  Inrt. 

And  «re  thoa  Imto  him.  My  thou  thii, 
Tet  0D«  word  more :— They  only  miM 
Th«  winning  of  thak  ilnat  bMM- 


Andont  fhing  ftnther  nuke  him  kmtm^ 
Th»t,  to  bettw  thoie  tMngt  nrn  <o» 
Thiniln»Mtkin««r«  tofi»«g«i* 

BMpite  of  nil  whiflh  encme  nl  elrilb 
Vlth  blefiini,  lai  with  mam»  i 
Tb«k  tbi«  it  hli^iinC  thi»  if  life. 


'   NOTE8  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 
No.  XL 

CoRTEar&^TlM  Dansinff  end  HowUnr  Dtwishee— HeVonoUk  and  tta  Memorlea—Yoyafffnf  ap  ihe 
" ,B«)i8nwy-^Uffer£gypt^VlUttonTbmb--£nxorandlLnniidt. 


l«lo-U«t  w  th*  m^Stumtrs-' 

Ofls  of  t^  gi»€ftt  sighto  of  Catron  for  a 
foreigner  at  least,  is  the  dancing  der- 
Tiihei,  who  perform  oirery  Fviday  in 
their  school,,  abcmi.  half-way  to-oU  Cairo. 
Along  with  sovwal  SagUah*  I  waa  shMFn 
into  an  opon  oourt,  vSth  dlfans  in  the 
centre,  benches  on  the  one  side,  and 
houses  opening  oif  «a  the  otherv.  We 
took  onr  plao«i»  ^  la.  TVrr,  on  a  divan, 
with  th»  varloas  gtmve  perooonges,  who, 
with  tchibonfc  or  nargUllah,  were,  Uke 
onrselres,  waiting  the  commenoement  of 
the  oeremoniee.  The  dervishes,  who 
lired  in-tfaohonses  round  tbeconrt,  were 
all  the  while  making  readj  for  their 
work,  or  preparing  coffee  for  their 
gnosts,  for  it  waa  in  that  hospitable  light 
thev  recognised  us  alL  They  were  as 
wild  and  fanatical  a  looking  class  of  the 
genns  priest  as  I  hare  ever  seen.  Dressed 
in  a  loose  sort  of  robe,  with  hi^h,  sogar- 
loaf  hata  without  a  rim  coming  down 
over  thmr  ears,  hair  quite  mishom,  fail- 
ing in  filthy,  matted,  elf-looks  over 
their  shoulders,  and  nearly. all  squinting 
or  one-eyed.  In  about  half-an-honr, 
the  coffee  waa  aerred  to-  na  ift  Uttle  egg- 
cnp  looking  dishes  stuck  into  a  brass 
holder.  Although  serred  from  snob  dirty 
fingers,  yet,  I  am  bound  to  sayv  the  cof- 
fee was  by  no  means  contemptible.  After 
this,  we  passed  into  the  mosque,  a  round, 
dome-covered  bnildiiigv  with  an  aleoTc 
on  one  side,  hong  Mrand  with  old  wea- 
pons of  war,  drums,  and  a  banner  which 
had  probably  seen  serTioe  in  some  old 
war  of  the  Saracens.  On  the  floor  were 
seteral  skint  spread.  Squatted  on  a 
mat,  at  the  alcove,  waa  a  denMi,  who 
seemed  a  chief  among  them,  for,  as  all 
came  in,  they  advaiiced  in  front  of  hfan, 
and,  standing  still,  repeated  a  portion  of 


the  Koran,  tmA  then  adraneing,  knelt, 
and  kissing  their  right  hand,  teuehed 
withitthepolnteelhtefingevs.  Aaeneh 
one  concluded  this,  they  took  their  seats 
in  a  circle  round  the  same  person  in  the 
alooTc.  When  they  were  all,  numbering 
about  forty,  thus  seated,  this  service  l>e- 
gan  by  the  chief  commencing  a  low 
channt,  which  they  responded  to.  They 
then  all  stood  up,  and  the  '*  tikr  "  be- 
gan. Four  dancing*  dervishea  oaase  ioto 
the  centre  d  the  cirole^«<lwe  tads, 
and  two  chiidren>  dressed'  in  a  long, 
white  dress,  taken  la  at  the  waist,  and 
with  A  high,  white  conical  hat  of  felt. 
Stretching  out  their  arms,  they  went 
round  at  a  steady  pace,  the  loose  robe 
standing  out  so  as  to  j^lve  them  very 
much  the  shape  of  an  extinguisher.  And 
here  I  must  tell  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  dervishes  present— the  danc- 
ing and  the  howling.  The  derTishes  are 
not  priests,  but  a  sort  of  religious  pro- 
fessors, who,  according  to  their  oitler, 
have  certain  rules — ^marrying*  or  not 
marrying,  and  snob  like.  T^be  greater 
number  of  them  follow  trades,  like  other 
people,  to  that^  of  the  hewUng  dervishes 
present  when  I  saw  them,  there  were 
only  about  six  who  wore-  a  pccnliar 
dress,  and  had  the  long  hair.  Of  the 
others,  some  wete-  soldtors,  some  Uhu»- 
roni,  some  negroea*-aen  off  aU  daeses 
When  the  dancing  dervishee  began 
whirling,  the  otbera  commenced  the  re- 
petition over  and  over  of  **  There-  b 
no  God  bnt  oncL"  The  (Aief^  who  had 
been  seated^  dapping  hie  hands,  to  give 
the  measnrp,  began  with  a  sort  of  snort 
through  the  nosci  bending  the  head  at 
each  repetition;  aH  tliC'  ethers  snoited 
likewlae.     At  first,  the  mctinn  of  the 
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b«td  VM  aUw,  aadi  the  tine  tihm,  b«t  as 
they  went  on  It  bscMM  iMter  mod  faster, 
till  mt  last  the  seaoe  was  llterallj  dread- 
foL  To  nark  tlie  time,  and  %iwe  greater 
intaasityy  a  few  dnuniaeie  were  sta- 
tieetd  at  one  end  of  the  e&rde,  who 
■frred  but  to  make  the  ooise  more  fright- 
hL  Throwiag  the  head,  now  baek,  and 
BOW  alaMst  toaaliiiig  the  giomid  as 
tbay  beat  forward,  toeir  long  hair  wet 
with  perapiftttioB  tossing  wildly  witk 
the  rapid  oMtion,  snorting  the  same 
ateasnre;  tke  whirling  derTishes  with 
strained  featnres  gyrating  in  the  eentre, 
Mse  one,  sTory  now  and  then,  aa  if  in- 
cpired,  yelling  oat  a  verse  from  the 
Korsn*  the  cymbals  and  drams  cUshing, 
the  chief  clapping  his  hande--^l  felt  my 
ieth  ereep  at  the  thonght  that  this  was 
awsnt  as  a  reltgioas  serviee-— it  seemed 
Bore  like  some  old  demon  worship, 
whieh,  indeed,  I  hare  bat  little  doubt  it 
11,  homekffated  by  Mahomet  with  the 
Ksaha  stosie  and  many  otheir  seraps  of 
iMatry.  fioaBOttmea,  on  these  oooastons, 
a  dervish  aUbs  a  hntfe  into  himteK; 
whieh,  they  eay,  does  not  hvrt  him.  How 
sssily  eonM  one  now  realise  the  scenes  of 
Bsal  woraUf^^the  ealltog  on  the  god, 
^'Oh,  Baal,  hear  nsJ  "  from  morning  till 
e?  eoing,  and  tlM  eutUag  tbemseWea  t  and 
how  grand  mwt  the  feeling  of  his  sonl 
hate  been  when  Elijah»  confident  in 
the  Viw^g  G«d,  ealied  aH  the  people 
asar  aato  Idas  to  declare  His  name  I 

At  the  Tcry  eiimaz  of  the  eadtement, 
when  the  howling  dervlshe^in  eeand  and 
Botien,  resemblMl  more  than  anything  a 
series  of  higfa^pressnre  pnmpiag  engines 
working  in  nnison,  the  whole  sodosnly 
etased,  with  theexeeptlon  of  one  aNin,  who 
eeotioned  n  little  longer.  The  whirling 
dervishes,  thongh  they  had  been  going 
rspidly  round  for  twenty  miantef*  asoYed 
off  without  a  trace  of  fatigae  or  giddi- 
ness. After  a  rest  of  aboat  three  mi- 
antes  the  <*  second  heat  **  began*  At  it 
they  vent  again,  with  redoabled  rigoar, 
till  U  was  terrible  to  look.  Snorting^  pnlf- 
ing,  swinging  back  and  forwards,  with 
blanehed  cheeks,  closed  eyes,  aad  bathed 
ia  perspiration.  I  coanted  at  this  tiaM 
that  they  bowed  back  and  forwards  to 
i the grooody^e^Af  im§M  m  the 
tJ  No  one  coald  look  at  %aeh  a 
I  without  horror.  Common  boman- 
ity  felt  degrnded.  It  lasted,  however, 
bat  sIk  mhintes,  when  the  <*  sikr"  oeased, 
tad  the  cirole  lirokc  up.  Two^  however, 
remained^  as  if  ander  soatc  lniloence»  ra- 
pidly and  more  rapidly  repeating  the 
taiae  bnrthen,  aad  working  npand  down, 
like  a  high-presaore  piston*  One  seemed 
qdte  exhanstad^  bathed  in  perspiration, 
sod  with  n  noit  paiafol  expression  of 
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fsce.  He  was  seiaed  by  eae  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  stretched  on  the  ground,  pant-  • 
ing,  and  apparently  cramped.  Even 
when  there,  as  if  he  had  become  under 
the  inflaence  of  perpetual  motion,  bis 
heed  did  not  cease  bowing,  bnt  while  his 
limbs  were  ail  stiffened  oat,  he  continued 
bump  bumping  on  the  hard  stone  with 
his  stiH  harder  cnininm.  The  other,  a . 
tall  half-blood  negro,  went  rushing  and 
bowing  round  the  room,  as  if  half  losen- 
siblC)  sUggeriog  with  giddiness,  aad  now 
aad  then  calling  on  God,  as  if  weeping 
hvstericallyr.  All  at  oace  he  rushed  with 
his  head  at  the  wall  with  a  great  crash, 
was  seiaed,  and,  like  the  other,  stretched 
oii  the  ground.  The  qoestioa  is,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  reality  In  this  excite- 
ment or  not.  I-  have  no  doubt  that  at 
first  all  these  effscts  were  the  true  results 
of  so  much  violent  exercise,  and  rash  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  that  they  did  fall  into 
those  half-hysterieaU  half-giddy  fits;  and 
I  have  as  little  doubt  that  all  1  saw  waa 
simple  imposture.  A  medicai  man  who 
was  with  me,  fek  their  pulses,  immediately 
after  they  were  stretelied  en  the  ground, 
but  did  net  Aad  them  anything  higher 
than  what  such  labour  would  naturally 
prodnecw  I  alae  watched  after  the  £ng<* 
lish  went  away,  and  noticed  that  one  who, 
the  minute  before^  had  apparently  been 
quite  unconscious  and  cramped,  rose 
without  any  sign  of  pein  or  fatigue,  and 
picking  ap  hie  clothes,  moved  off.  And 
again,  on  going  to  see  the  same  perform- 
anoe  the  week  after,  it  was  the  same  im 
dividual  who  was  chiefly  affected,  shew- 
ing exactly  the  same  symptoms,  and  doing 
the  same  things.  Jast  as  the  whirliag 
dervishes  can  tarn  for  hidf  an  hour  with«> 
out   giddiness,  eo  can   these,  through 


habitt  go  through  exercise  that  would 
kill  a  novice.  The  whole  spectacle  waa 
simply  disgBsting%  Those  who  sentinten^ 
Uliae  about  ^'the  beautiful  devotmn"  of 
the  Mohaminedane  should  see  also  its 
grosser  feataresw  I  am  ghul  to  hear,  how<- 
ever,  that  the  Arabs  despise  these  der- 
vishes, who  are  an  importation  from 
Tarkey. 

Leaving  the  Pyramids  and  Memphis 
to  be  explored  on  our  way  down  the  Nile, 
when  they  can  be  more  easily  seen  from 
the  boat,  we  went  first  to  HeHopolis,  one 
of  the  eld  cities  round  Osira  We  passed 
from  Cairo  down  by  a  pathway,  shaded 
with  sycamores  and  feathery  acacias,^— 
now  through  the  rich  fields,  l>elng  water- 
ed by  bueketa  raised  on  rude  wheels,  dri- 
ven by  oxen,  always  unoHed,  and  aereani- 
ing  most  tryingly.  On  our  right  were 
the  bare  desert  hills,  stretching  away  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia^  Boasetimes 
our  path  would  leave  the  red  soil  and 
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regidn  of  oultiTatioii,  and,  erosilDfi;  the 
bord«r  line,  pass  oy^  the  ssndy  edges 
of  the  treelesi,  shedeless,  tee-like  ex- 

Knie  that  hemmed  in  the  green  Eden 
low.     Sometiroee  we   crossed    dasty 
opens  near  a  sheik's  tomb,  the  hot  snn 
glaring  from  the  white  soil,  mangj  dogs 
in  hundreds,  rousM  from  their  mid-day 
tihimbers  by  the  soand  of  infidel  rotpes, 
raising  orthodox  protests  against  the  in- 
trusion.   At  last,  after  a  two  boars'  ride, 
some  trees,  with  the  summit  of  an  obe- 
lisk rising  from  their  midst,  told  ns  of 
the  spot  where  onoe  rose  theliigh  towers 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Svn.    A  series  of 
mounds  composed  of  fragments  of  burnt 
bricks  and  broken  tiles,  marking  the  oir- 
enit  of  the  ancient  city,  incloses  a  level 
basin  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  aclump  of  mingled  oyprees,  acada, 
and  palm  trees,  from  which  rises  the  obe- 
lisk, a  beautiful  shaft  of  syenite,  beariog 
the  cartouche  of  Asirtasm,  the  first  his- 
torical king  of  £gypt,  who  had  hewn  it 
from  the  granire  rock  of  Syene,  700 
miles  off,  and  raised  it  to  adoro  the  gate* 
way  of  his  temple,  probably  about  200J 
years  before  Christ.    When  one  looks 
at  the  size  of  this  monolith,  the  beauty 
ci  its  proportions,  and  fine  workmanship 
of  its  hieroglyphics,  and  considers  the 
length  of  time  which  most  necessarily  be 
presupposed  for  the  attainment  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  cifilisatlon,  of  the  hiS' 
tory  that  must  have  elapsed  before  our 
most  ancient  Egyptian  history  had  be- 
gun, the  mind  b  really  lost  in  a  maze 
similar  to  the  wonder  produced  by  the 
oycles  and  numbers  of  astronomy.    But 
however  strange  such  speculations  may 
be,  it  is  not  such  a  train  of  thought  that 
naturally  arises  as  one  stands  near  the 
half-burled  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.    The 
mind  wanders  back  to  the  time  when  the 
lofty  towers  of  the  great  temple,  embla- 
zoned with  colour,  shone  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine, when  the  portal  to  which  this 
orphan  obelisk  was  but  an  ornament  was 
approached  by  its  long  aveniie  of  now 
shattered  sphinxes,  when  the  columned 
ball,  with  its  solemn  aisles,  led  to  the  mys- 
terious adyta  beyond,  and  all  the  pomp 
of  a  gorgeous  worship  was  upheld  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  Pharaoh.    Then 
it  was  that  Joseph  ruled  orer  Egypt.  Yes, 
assuredly  his  eyes  hare  seen  that  same 
granite  block.  It  may  hare  seen  his  espou- 
sals to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  the 
temple.    For  it  was  Asenath,  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah,  priest  or  prince  of  On,  that 
Pharaoh  gave  him  in  marriage.    As  one 
looks  out  on  the  desert  hills,  beyond  which 
Res  the  land  of  Canaan,  how  easy  to  pic- 
ture the  train  of  Midlanltea,  with  their 
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camels  and  merchandise,  bHnghug  the 
young  slave;  and  then,  as  the  eye  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  pyramids  that 
mark  the  old  capital,  the  fancy  soon  fol- 
lows the  slave  with  Vhom  God  was,  raised 
through  every  vicissitude  to  the  gover- 
norship of  the  land.     And  again,  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob,  a  Bedouin  troop,  by 
the  same%nehanged  road,  bringing  their 
money  for  the  corn  with  which  these  same 
rich  fields  had  waved.     Nor  are  one's 
associations  at  Heliopolis  confined  to  the 
history  of  Joseph.    1  am  not  aware  what 
the  arguments  are  by  which  Dt  Lepsius 
supports  the  theory  that  Abu  Keahel  was 
the  Raaroses  of  Scripture,  as  I  have  not, 
where  I  write,  his  work  to  consult.    But 
certsinly  there  are  some  argumenti  in 
favour  of  Heliopolis.    The  question,  I 
should  suppose,  must  hang  very  much  on 
the  point  as  to  which  city  was  then  the  ea- 
pital  of  the  kingdom — Memphis  or  Tanis. 
If  Memphis,  then  I,  for  one,  could  not  but 
feel  the  influence  of  that  view  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, th^ir  tops  Just  seen  above  the  trees, 
about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  the  level 
plains  of  Goshen  stretching  aw^ towards 
Pelusium.    "  And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  thdt  be  near 
tia(o  me."  (Gen.  xlv.  10.)     'i'he  king's 
minister  there,  in  the  great  capital— the 
family  of  shepherds  here, in  the  neighbour- 
ing rich  pasture  landtf— that  was  the  land 
of  Raamses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).    Now  Rur 
amses  is  the  Coptic  (according  to  Sliarpe) 
for  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Again, 
Heliopolis  was  assuredly  the  most  famona 
college  of  priests  In  Egypt.    It  was  to 
it,  centuries  afterwards,  that  Solon  and 
Plato   came  to  learn.      According    to 
Manetho,  Moses  learned  here  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians— a  fact  In  itself 
by  no  means  Improbable— and  from  It  led 
away  his  brethren.    If  so,  that  view  of 
the  pyramids  hsd  a  new  force.     How 
often  must  they  have  met  the  sight  of  the 
Hebrew  leader,  rising  in  their  maiesty, 
as  he  set  out  to  the  great  city,  to  tell  the 
proud  Pharaoh— <'  Thua  saith  the  Lord, 
let  my  people  go."  He,  the  slavey  moving 
off  alone  to  defy  the  monarch,  surround- 
ed by  his  guard,  and  throned  amidst  fata 
terople-palaoes— what  grand  fait  hi    And 
now  his  nation  alone  survive*.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Israelites,  if  this  be  the  Ra- 
amses, has  been  followed  on  two  differ- 
ent lines  of  march,  both  very  plausible. 
But  on  this  I  need  not  enter.    Helic^polle 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  always  popn- 
lated,  In  ul  probability,  very  much  by 
Jews.    In  the  thne  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
colony  was  very  large.  Tradition  asserta 
that  here  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamenta- 
tions, and  that  it  was  to  this  Jewish  asy- 
lum that  Joseph  brought  Mary  and  **  the 
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«Uld  Jmm,"  wbw  tliey  fl«d  from  H«rod. 
TU  tnditkiiMl  oak  sliU  8Undi»  about 
a  mile  oH^  midonioath  which  It  is  ti  ' 
tkuf  rrated— an  old,  gnarled  tree,  said 
to  be  blemcd  with  an  uDfadtng  vigour. 
Be  that  at  It  may,  Heliopolie  may  ii^eed 
have  recelTed  **  a  greater  than  Motes.** 
Cta  we  not  aee  in  that  momentous  jour- 
ney back,  that  family  in  the  large  caravan, 
slowly  winding  over  these  white  eattern 
hillt,  and  bearing  mch  awful  destinies — 
**  Ont  (tf  Egypt  I  have  called  my 
Sea  ?**  8adb  thoughts  cannot  but 
pam  throvgh  the  minid.  On  the  ruins 
ef  so  modi  greatness,  no  monument 
more  6tting  for  such  a  spot  than  that 
solitary  anaeatbed  obelisk.  Half  bnried 
ia  the  grave  of  the  past,  surrounded  by 
ltd  eyprces  trees,  Its  presenoe  but  gives 
ateqaenee  to  the  desolation.  From  it 
the  eye  looks  along  the  level  where  once 
wire  ranged  the  sphinxes  In  double  line 
tor  half  a  mile— the  gate  beyond.  When 
I  was  there  the  fellaheen  were  ploughing 
orer  the  spot,  singing,  as  they  urged  their 
ilow«paoed  oxen,  a  wailing  song,  amidst 
neb-  decay  not  ongratefid.  It  sounded 
Khe  an  Egyptian  sister  dirge  to  the 
**  Boosa,  Boma,  non  d  pin  come  era  prima** 
ef  the  Campagna  worker.  - 

I  leave  witlKmt  description  Boulak, 
Old  Cairo,  the  fair  island  of  Rhoda,  the 
seacia^sbaded  Shooba  road,  with  iu  glo- 
rious snnaet  view  of  the  pyramids,  the 
pstfified  forest,  with  the  fine  whiff  of 
the  desert  air  that  one  gets  there  when 
iint  ehnc  out  by  the  waterless,  grass* 
lem  hilla,  from  every  sign  of  life— 
from  every  vestige  of  Europe  and  the 
Biaeteenth  century— «nd,  it  nsay  he  for 
hut  an  boor  or  two,  experiences  a  slight 
realisation,  more  in  fancy  than  in  fact, 
cf  what  ao  olien  was  dreamt  of.  To  be 
Bare  there  are  no  camels  nor  Arabs — 
amply  donkeys  and  donkey  boys.  But 
leaving  tbem,  and  wandering  alone  into 
iOBM  hollow  wady,  or  over  the  brow  of 
a  ridgv,  pebbly  hUl,  and  feeling  the  free 
toft  wimt  light  and  Intoxicating  aa  from 
the  ocean,  fan  your  cheek  and  enUr  like 
quickallver  into  vour  veint— wind  that 
yea  know  blows  mm  the  far-stretching 
mads  of  Arabia,  from  Sinai,  and  the 
solemn  wildemesa.  What  a  moment! 
The  Bedooin  heart  within  the  man  beate 
at  the  priaon-bars  of  civiliaatlon.  *'  A 
hors^  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,'* 
to  eeonr  along  those  level  plains,  under 
the  far  desert  base,  on  to  the  mytterlout 
aatrodden  land  beyond.  Everything  in 
iu  lime;  and  now  for  the  Kils^  Thebes, 
Mid  the  Oataracta. 

There.waa  a  period  when  the  making  of 
ene*a  arrangements  for  the  Nile  had  some 
4Btereat,  whes  disoemfofts  were  to  be 
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anticipated,  fleaa,  rats,  and  bugs  to  be 
carefully  drowned  at  Boulak,  a  refrac* 
torv  Reiss  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  other 
8U01I  like  varieties  to  be  related.  But 
ever  since  the  light  of  common  prosy 
English  life  has  thone  into  the  tombs, 
and  the  last  limb  of  ''Miaraim  sold  for 
balsam,"  it  would  require  a  more  roman- 
tic pen  than  mine  to  cast  even  a  shadow 
of  poetry  over  the  very  unpoetical  con- 
tract for  to  many  meals  a-day,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  never-to-be-trusted  drago- 
man, that  constitutes  now-a-dayt  the  sole 
preliminary  to  the  mott  comfortable  voy- 
age of  the  Mile.  The  road  to  Strasburg 
or  to  Geneva  is  not  more  t  boroughly  ^'an- 
gliolted*'  than  the  journey  from  Memphis 
to  Wady-Halfeh.  Not  a  day  need  John 
Bull  go  without  his  ''rosbiT*  and  poUtoes. 
He  plc-nlos  with  his  wife  and  daughtera 
at  the  sphinx  as  safely  as  at  Richmond, 
eats  cold  fowl  and  ham  sandwiches  in 
the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  leaves  egg- 
shells in  the  lap  of  MemnOn«  and  writes 
his  name  in  full  on  the  colossi  of  Abu. 
sembeU  Among  the  giant  fragments  that 
lie  scattered  at  Baruak,  or  perched  on 
where  once  was  the  nose  of  the  now  fallen 
Rameses,  mingling  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  solemn  rums  and  the  wild  eastern 
Ogures  of  the  peasantry,  are  Browns, 
Jones,  and  Robinsons  innumerable.  In 
fact,  **  doing  the  Mile"  is  now  rather  In 
vogue,  and  consequently  magnificent 
boats  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
vermin-haunted  caagias;  and  he  who 
likes  to  pay  for  it,  may  have  his  hand- 
some ''salon,"  pianoy  books,  sofas,  and 
easy  chairs,  the  whole  way  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia.  «<  Roughing  it"  is 
now  a  thing  unknown.  An  excursion  in 
a  yacht,  with  summer  skies,and  calm  seas, 
is  what  most  resembles  the  Nile-boat  life 
in  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  **  the 
Nile  u  the  Nile,"  and  however  cockney* 
fied  it  Is  likely  to  become,  has  still  many 
features  fresh  and  nndefiled.  The  da^ 
habiih  in  which  K^— >  and  myself  were 
to  make  our  voyage  was  very  unlike 
those  grand  iron  nleasure  boats  I  have 
spoken  about.  She  was  the  smallest 
and  tidiest  little  dahabHh  Imaginable; 
and  as  you  may  like  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  thing  she  is,  I  will  tell  you.  She  Is 
a  low,  long  craft,  of  about  forty  feet  by 
seventy-six.  Bhe  has  two  masts,  one 
very  far  forwards*  just  at  the  bow,  on 
which  is  rigged  an  enormous  Isteen  sail } 
the  other  ir  a  jigger  of  the  same  shape. 
Very  nearly  midships  Is  the  door  of  our 
cabin;  you  most  not  imagine  a  com- 
panion ladder,  Ac,  dtc,  but  rather  a 
house  built  into  the  boat,  sunk  about  two 
feet  below  the  gunwale,  and  rising  about 
four  feet  above  it.  It  is  entered  by  two 
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itieptfron  Ui9  low«r<dMk.  The  roof  «f  obofMleiv  The  two  groAt  olwnBs  of 
tbo  oabia  formt  »  teoond  dock,  where  Egypt  ore  iU  eUnaie  iod  oatloailieo— 
the  pilot  Bteert,  and  is  geoeroUy  pro-  leeaery  tbere  b  none  to  epeok  of,  at 
teoted  by  an  awaing  from  the  ami.  The  loaat  sooth  of  the  flnt  eataraet.  Sittiog 
aoooBiDiodatioa  is  Terj  ooUke  that  of  the  I  oq  deok,  what  one  geaerally  aeoi^ 
great  dahabubs,  oooetroeted  for  fire  or  |  two  oaoal*loekiBg  baaka  of  amd, 
fix  perseni.  We  were  iimply  "  glovan- 
ottit"  ae  our  dragonan  laiformjMl  «•, 
which  waa  ai  mooh  a«  to  tay,  anythiag 
waa  good  eoongb  for  oi,  and  ao  we  had 
but  two  rooms  and  aoloset  all  *'  en  soite." 
The  flrat,  doriog  the  day,  ia  oor  ^^saUo," 
being  about  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet 
broad,  with    two   diraaa,   bookshelree, 


sUngs  for  gans,  pipe^  and  innamerable 
hooks  an^  nails  for  swidries.  At  night, 
asnsquitto  oortains  quite  alter  the  whole 
ebaraoUr  of  the  *' salon,"  giring  it  a 
Qioat  eomfortable '  bedroom  look.  Oor 
next  room,  where  K.  ■  sleeps  Is  the 
saase  siae,  only  a  little  lower,  eoabling 
hun  to  knook  his  head  oonYonlently  on 
the  rafters  at  leaat  twenty  timee  in  the 
twenty-foar  hours.  By  a  proper  dispo« 
sition  of  easbions,aoda  tastefnl  arraago- 
ment  of  flre-arias,  tohibonks,  &0.,  oar 
rooms,  en  state  ocoaeions,  look  really 
oharmbgly  soqg^  and  by  a  oarefal  ase  of 
the  abnndanee  of  drawers  noder  the 
dirant,  we  always  manage  to  look  tidy. 
On  deck  is  oor  table,  where  we  dine, 
protected  by  an  awning,  and  in  front  of 
the  mast  is  onr  kitcbon,  a  moat  original 
affair,  wbioh  I  saw  hnUt  Byaelf  in  aboat 
an  hour,  before  we  left  Cairo.  From 
this  liule  place,  where  aa  English  oook 
woold  be  pasaled  to  boil  hot  water  and 
Mgs  for  breakfast,  I  hare 
Nabiaa  oook  tarn  oat  dinners  of  eight 
and  ten  sobstaotial  dishes,  wonderfolly 
dressed,  go  much  for  the  boat.  Onr 
)ive  stock  consists  of  a  aaptaia,  callRd 
Beiss,  nnder  Beiss,  six  of  a  crew,  Hassan 
the  dragoman,  and  Shereef  the  oook, 
besides  innnmerable  hens,  tnrkeys,  and 
pigeons,  that  iaiiabit  an  naaxpiored  re* 
Ipon  aft  of  the  eabia. 

It  would  bo  aa  endless  task  to  attempt 
giving  anythiog  like  a  minato  erary*day 
description  of  what  is  soon  daring  the 
six  weoks'  royage  from  Boalak  to  Wady« 
9al£»h.  Indeed*  speaking  in  a  general 
way,  one  day  is  as  lika  another  as  can 
he,  with  the  variations,  perhapsb  of  calm 
and  wind,  a  large  town,  good  shooting, 
a  sai^dbanic,  or  a  erocodila.   In  going  ap 

to 
to 


the  rirer,  each  one  strifes  to  push  on 
the  highest  point,  laariog  the  ruins 
)w  riaiud  in  rotnrniag.  The  oonseqaeace 
is,  that  one  is  foroodl,  howorer  rolao- 
tantly,  to  pam  the  rocks  of  Beni-Haaian, 
and  the  PyU  of  Sdfao,  and  be  content 
with  a  hasty  gkmoe  at  the  great  halla  of 
the  Karaak  Umples.  The  gaaoral  Ufe 
M  tbo  Nilo  19  very  BMh  itf  tha  foUowkig 


late  oolourt  and  beyond  these  tlie  topa  of 
the  horiaentai  hills  of  limestone  tha*  shot 
in  the  plain.    The  moaotoay  «f  ihia  ia 
sometimea  varied,  where  the  bank  of 
rich  soil  slopes  gently  te  the  l»raBk,aad 
the  wave   kisses    the   badding  wheat, 
whose  intense  green  and   eoft  beaaty 
wonld  bear  the  palm  even  from  an  Esg- 
lish  lawn;  or  sometimea  the  Imnk   ia 
fringed  with  palms  that  duster  rooad  a 
mnd  village^  and  then  there  are  gracefal 
figuree  of  woaioa  drawiag  water,  and 
bearing  it  in  pttehers  on  their  beads, 
bulloeks  lying  at  their  case  in  the  oool 
iiood,  aad  perhaps  a  camel  oo  Uw  edge  of 
the  bank,  standing  ia  high  relief  againsl 
the  sky.    If  there  is  wiad  yon  may  be 
for  days  witiwnt  seeing  mach  OMre,  ex- 
cept wlien  great  6igfata  of  geeso  come 
by,  or  a  saadbank  m  passed,  with  wild 
daolm,  oranea,  and  pelicans  canning  them 
selves  npon  it,  and  then  boolES  are  thrown 
aside,  sod  the  sharp  ring  of  tlw  riflo 
breaks  their  reposa.    If  it  is  oakn,  tlio 
boat  ia  polled  by  the  men  with  a  rope, 
and  ashore  we  go,  to  shoot  and  explore^ 
wandering  by  fields  of  tall  Indian  eom, 
Of  of  cotton,  throagh  groves  of  aoaoias, 
into  viUages  fnU  of  aaked  ofaUdren,  ogly 
women,  handeome  men,  aad  vilo  dogs. 
Bnt  let  BO  one  think,  however  moBO- 
toaoas  in  many  reepeot%  tlmt  one-  wvcr 
wearies  on  tlio  ITilo.    The  olimate  gires 
a  charm  to  everythiag,  and  makea  mare 
existence  a  pieasore.    One  aeon  eeasei 
saying,  ^  what  a  heaatifai  day  it  is,''  for 
every  day  is  beantifnl-»cnnshina^  per- 
petaai  snaefain^^noerhare  hn  tlw  world 
is  the  •<  te  aienta''  so  ^'doloe.''    it  is 
tho  son  that  makea  the  landsoapo^-Hhe 
pure  atosocpheiw  the  very  elixir  of  Ula^ 
thataMkasnpforalL    To  bo  snro  tlmro 
is  sameness  of  eeeaery«*-two  lea^  level 
white  hills*-a  pisia,  aometimes  broad, 
and  someCimee  narrow,  and  a  great  sea- 
lika  river.  Bat  each  sky  seeneryt   Whoa 
the  great  orb  sinks  slowly  lit  by  bit, 
the  biaidng  shield  disappearing  till  tho 
topmoet  dkk  is  bek>w  the  horixon,  and 
the  heavens  become  a  kaleidceoopo  of 
ehaaging  glory— the  giare  of  day  dying 
inU  night  with  threes  of  eoloar,  faaater 
and  MaUr  till  tho  pale  silver  of  the 
hafany  moon  rises  from  tbo  palssa  bf- 
hiad,  than  tho  mik»rs  gather  m  oirole, 
heating  the  darrabooha,  ekpping  tbeiv 
heads*  aad  siaging  their  straaga  minor 
soags,  wild  and  sad  aa  oar  own  Highland 
~  t^  ham  of  dietant  TillBti» 
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eomm  down  th«  •har«».->«iidl  then  the 
tolukcrak  Mid  nild  Imtokia,  and  the  pure 
naoter  of  Aimbim  eoffiM,  helps  to  Inli 
into  that  detteiot  dreemy  stmt^  when, 
■tretehed  oa  deek,  one  enn  listen  to  all 
tbe  talM  the  Mcrad  rivor  whiipers  wi  it 
ripplee  by,  of  the  old  timet  when  Renesei 
pMeed  in  trtomph  with  Us  eeptiToe ;  end 
when  the  Krent  grmnite  bleeke  were 
ilenlad  to  adorn  his  eapital,  or  when,  at 
the  eommand  of  the  Hebrew  slavei  the 
bread  stream  ran  blood,  or  when  it  bore 
the  bright  barges  and  splendid  pageant- 
ries of  Cleopatra-^ 

"  Tfa»  burve  «h0  Ht  kD«  Uks  e  homislMd  thr<n« 
Bora'd  in  tlM  water :  the  poop  was  beston  gold : 
Purple  the  salis,  and  to  petftamed  that 
Tha  wiDda  mm  love-atek  with  ttufin.'* 

In  gomg  np  the  Nile,  the  ehanges  of 
wlad  form  the  chief  Tarialions,  and  are 
the  meet  interesting  subjeols  of  specnls- 
tien.  One  cannot  well  imagine  a  storm 
on  a  riTsr,  or  the  ezeitemettt  of  a  race 
between  two  snob  primiUre  specimens 
ef  nnral  arohiteetiire  as  dahabiUM  gene- 
tally  arsu  Tet»  let  me  amnre  you,  as  we 
pasasd  under  the  high  elifls  of  Abonfeda 
we  were  running  under  bare  poles,  and, 
on  many  oceasions,  had  no  more  sail  let 
tiban  a  small  jigger.  It  is  qmte  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  sea  that  rises  at  those 
timea;  and  I  can  fancy  few  proepeets 
more  dreary  than  the  views  one  gets 
when  near  the  desert  sands.  The  whole 
air  tlwn  assumes  a  brown,  misty  eelour, 
ef  a  most .  death«like  eharaoter.  The 
sand  drtTOS  like  a  snow-storm,  till  the 
sky  and  eon  are  darkened;  figures  of 
eamels  and  natives  on  tiie  shore,  look 
kaffeaadsirangeinthe  dim  light  Often, 
when  I  have  seen  such  scenes,  I  hare 
thought  that  Dante  had  surely  heard  ao- 
eoanfes  of  such  sights,  when  he  so  appro- 
priately describes  the  dusky  air  in  the 
*«  Inferno^"  as  *'tinU  asnaa  tempo/'— 
fihe  the  sand  '*  qnando  tt  turbine  spira." 
Bat  theee  strong  winds  are  ran.  The 
nsnal  hieeie  is  firesh  and  inrigoratiDg— 
the  boat  glides  on  round  bending  points 
— viUagee  and  fields  pam  awny  bshind 
aiaoet  unconsciously  4  and  if  tliere  is  no 
wind,  the  heat  is  encessive }  the  whole 
air  kngmshee  with  strong  light,  and 
hsating  sun,  every  object  looks  oppress- 
sd  and  hot.  The  men  track  slowly  along 
the  Bsnddy  side.  The  creak  of  the  sakU 
(wats0>wheel)  seems  to  die  for  want  of 
SDcrgy*  The  shadoof  worker's  song, 
with  iU  monotony,  is  so  like  the  aM>no- 
tcoone  heat,  that  I  /aneied  it  made  me 
■tillhotfter;  but  not  so  the  water,  whether 
raised  by  aakia  or  shadoof,  that  makes  it 
srocthwhHe^  being  hot,  to  look  at.  Under 
tbeshMlaol  nroef  of  paha^jronndand 
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round  go  the  drippioff  hncheti^  pouring 
little  cascades  -of  cool  water  into  drip- 
ping troughs,  every  drop  a  glittering 
diamond,  you  alnsost  eovy  the  thirsty 
soil  that  is  to  drink  the  liquid  beads.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  one  nearly  forgotten 
charm  of  Bgypt,  which  is  the  gooUeh. 
The  gooUeh  is  a  long-necked  bottle  of 
crude  earthenware,  qaite  noroas:  in  it 
the  wsiter  becomes  as  cool  as  if  iced ; 
end  it  is  so  constmcted  that  the  draught 
does  not  pour  in  a  oontioooos  stream^ 
but  guigling  and  bubbling  as  from  a 
f ountaiD.  How  often,  after  a  dusty  walk 
among  ruins  or  mud-yiUages,  dMS  the 
traveler  Uem  that  grey  |ag,  with  iU 
little  musical  throat  and  crystal  water. 
It  may  well  seem  strange  to  speak  of 
heat  bsiag  oppremifc  &  the  dead  of 
winter.  But  so  it  is.  *<  While  the 
good  folks  at  heme*'  were  enjoying  their 
Christmas  goose,  with  biasing  hearths 
and  closely  drawn  curtains,  we,  as  usual, 
dined  on  deck,  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
stars  shining  mildly  abore  us,  and  balmy 
breaths  of  air  floating  towards  us  from 
the  shore.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer 
in  January  standing  at  12fi?  in  the  sun, 
snd  92?  in  the  shades  but  this  was  far 
sooth,  and  peculiarly  hot.  If  to  the 
changes  of  weather,  shooting,  walking, 
and  reading  are  added,  constant  annoy- 
ances and  amusements  from  the  crew,  a 
pretty  good  general  view  may  be  had  of 
the  voyage  up  to  Abooseer.  It  is  qnile 
interesting  to  study  the  characters  of 
the  strange  spirits  that  congregate  on 
board  an  Egyptian  boat.  The  curious 
mixture  of  religion  and  wickedness,  of 
movement  and  discontent,  of  aotivity 
and  indolence.  When  you  see  them  sit- 
ting, after  a  hard  day's  work,  round  their 
dish  of  simple  bresd  and  water,  with  a 
few  lentils,  chatting  and  laughing,  or 
squatted  in  n  eirol^  singing  their  me* 
lancholy  minor  dittie^  clapping  their 
hands  in  chorus,  you  would  fancy  there 
was  not  a  merrier  set  of  fellows  in  the 
world.  At  other  times,  for  days  you 
will  not  see  a  smile  on  their  faces,  and 
the  word  you  catch  muttered  as  you 
pass,  or  loud  and  asarked  in  their  con- 
versatiens  is  the  horror  **  Buoluheesh." 
I  started  with  a  determination  not  to 
iind  the  Nile  sailor  such  a  frightful  anU 
mal  as  he  is  usually  painted;  but  con- 
fess, that  a  little  experience  has  taught 
me  of  how  difficult  to  manage  they  are. 
At  first,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
bnt  a  eoflDparatively  small  number  even 
prayed.  1  remarhed  this  to  our  drago- 
nmn  |  and  I  think,  since  then,  nearlv  ail 
are  most  rsgular.  One  old  man,  quite  n 
character  on  board,  with  a  child's  voice, 
awl  grey  heard,  is  heard  night  and  day, 
4ft 
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ftt  all  the  haan,  repeating  his  "fattha," 
or  chapter  of  the  Koran.  As  you  go 
south,  and  as  each  man  oomes  near  his 
natire  Tillage,  it  is  interesting  te  see 
the  welcome  be  receires,  as,  dressed  in 
all  his  finery,  with  snow- white  tnrban  and 
bumoose,  he  goes  to  greet  wife  or  child. 
From  the  time  we  left  Cairo  till  we 
reached  Thebes,  few  incidents  beyond 
those  of  the  general  character  I  hare 
shortly  hinted  at  occurred  to  break  up 
the  monotony  of  the  Toyage.  Nerer 
ahall  I  forget  the  tops  of  the  pyramids 
of  Salikara,  red  with  dswn,  rising  abore 
the  morning  mist  that  covered  the  rirer 
and  plain,  nor  the  strong  impression  of 
the  immense  extent  and  number  of  the 
Egyptian  riTors  the  traveller  first  re- 
cei  ves,  as,  instead  of  the  one  or  two  pyra- 
mids usually  represented,  he  finds  the 
river  for  miles  lined  with  them,  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.  Memphis  was  passed, 
and  then  country  towns,  Benisouef,  Mi- 
niehi  &c.,  Ac,  till  at  Essiout,  the  capiul 
of  the  Saaed,  we  staid  for  a  day,  and 
for  tlie  first  time  entered  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  This  most  eastern  town,  with  its 
strange  gate,  where  sit  the  scribes  and 
jn<ig*^s,  as  they  did  of  old  in  Palestine, 
in  motley  groups,  gesticulsting,  cheating, 
bribing,  and  being  bribed,  executing  jus- 
tice or  injustice,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain  of  great 
extent  Behind  it  abuts  a  spur  of  lime- 
stone hill,  that  is  quite  honeycombed  with 
tombs,  and  some  of  considerable  extent. 
This  was  the  first  time  1  crossed  the 
threshold  of  an  Egyptian  sepulchre;  and, 
as  I  nassed  under  a  lofty  door-way, 
arched  in  the  rock,  and  entered  a  large, 
beautifully  cut  chimber,  90  feet  long, 
and  of  fine  proportions,  the  roof  still 
bearing  the  columns  that  had  adorned 
it,  I  felt  anything  but  disappointed,  al- 
though after-experience  shewed  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  these  specimens. 
Here,  too,  I  was  first  struck  with  the  im- 
-  mense  quantity  of  writing  the  Egypdan 
monuments  bear.  Every  •omer,  wall, 
and  cranny  of  these  rooms  were  covered 
with  lines  on  lines  of  hieroglyphiea— hisn 
tories  written  on  the  rock.  The  sacred  ani- 
mal of  the  anoienttown  had  been  the  wolf. 
There  were,  therefore,  innumerable  wolf- 
mummy  pits  over  the  whole  Mil,  where 
Jron  saw  the  swathed  skulls  and  bandaged 
egs  of  these  animals,  the  hair  even  still 
preserved  in  some  instanees.  The  view 
from  this  hill  extends  over  a  great  stretch 
of  plain.  For  upwards  of  eighty  miles 
you  see  the  green  fields  and  palm  woods, 
with  the  river  winding  amongst  them, 
and  the  minarets  of  Essiout  picturesqully 
grouped  below.  From  Essiout  we  started 
ia  a  regular  gale,  niaoiog  with  scarcely 
SO 
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a  yard  of  canvass,  the  air  filled  with  dust 
and  sand,  till  it  assumed  the  consistency 
and  obscurity  of  a  London  fog.  A  night 
and  day  we  fiew  on,  till  near  Oirgeh, 
when  dead  calms  and  a  hot  sun  again  pre- 
vailed, and  so  on  to  near  Thebes,  except 
an  annoying  puff  tliat  carried  us  pslst 
Dendera.  On  the  second  last  day  of  the 
old  year,  after  twenty-three  days'  sail- 
ing, we  arrived  at  the  famous  hundred- 
gated  city,  the  **  populous  No  "  of  Scrip- 
ture. All  day  long  we  had  been  pacing 
slowly  along, 'in  sight  of  a  high  scarpsd 
limestone  hill  that  jutted  oat  on  the 
western  shore.  This  we  knew  was  the 
famous  hill  of  tombs — the  Liphian  sub- 
urbs. It  seemed  quite  near,  but  I  was 
assured  it  was  beyond  a  walking  dis- 
tance, and  told  to  have  patience  while 
the  men  tracked  us  slowly  along  the  bank. 
As  the  afternoon  came  on,  I  could  wait 
no,  longer,  and  so,  with  a  sailor  as  guide^ 
I  started  on  foot  for  Luxor.  No  sooner 
hsd  I  landed,  and  ascended  the  high  baok 
that  had  shut  in  my  view  previously,  than 
I  perceived,  rising  above  a  palm  wood 
on  the  opposite  shore,  the  huge  pyla  of 
Kamak,  and  further  on,  close  to  the 
shore,  where  the  river  took  a  sweep  to 
the  east,  and  standing  on  an  elevatiooy 
the  masses  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  with 
the  village  clinging  round  its  base,  like 
the  cottages  about  some  feudal  castle  of 
our  own  country.  On  the  right  the 
plain  ran  up  to  the  liase  of  the  limestone 
hills,  that  here  rose  to  fine  proportions, 
worn  and  furrowed  with  time.  It  was  a 
glorious  evening,  the  sky  oloodless,  and 
the  air  of  that  eoft  transparency  that 
even  distant  objects  seemed  near.  I 
walked  on  through  bean  fields^  sweetly 
scented,  and  by  the  fresh  green  lawns  of 
young  wheat.  Even  if  the  ruins  were 
not  on  every  side  to  tell  that  **  your  tread 
was  on  an  empire's  dust,"  the  very  fella- 
heen would  have  reminded  you,  as  they 
came  from  their  work  to  offer  you  little 
"  autiche"  they  had  found — charms  worn 
by  those  who  bad  lived  when  Homer  was 
singing  of  the  Trojan  war,  little  flgmres 
of  Anabis  or  Osiris,  and  sometimes  (alasl 
for  human  depravity)  scarabaelt  evidently 
fresh  from  the  maker  of  antk|ues,  the  Copt 
of  Luxor.  Wherever  the  hill  abnted  on 
the  plain,  I  could  disthiguish  inniUMr- 
able  black  spots,  wbioh  were  the  doors 
of  tombs  $  and  fhrther  on,  when  I  bad, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half's  hard  walking, 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Lusor»  I 
could  see,  up  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills*  and 
all  over  the  face  of  the  rocks,  nothing 
but  heaps  of  rubbish  and  dark  holes. 
Scarcely  a  spot  seemed  nnoccopiad. 
And  now  the  snn  had  set,  and  the  rioh 
glory  of  the  eaatem  sky  bnmght  out 
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erery  object  In  relief,  and  with  all  the 
witchery  of  ftoqthem  coloar.  And  there, 
seated  in  the  midft  of  the  plain,  far  off 
under  the  Ljbian  range,  solemo,  almost 
g^boet-like,  the  tole  snrTiTors  of  the  deso- 
lation aronnd,  sat  the  fiamoas  pair,  Amn- 
nophis  and  his  qaeen — the  Memnon  of 
the  Greeks.  I  bad  looked  for  them,  I 
had  deeired  for  years  to  see  them  Jnat  as 
I  found  them,  in  the  mellow  mystic  light 
of  eTening,  solitary,  and  casting  their  loog 
soft  shadows  on  the  plain.  While  my 
guide  searched  for  a  boat  to  ferry  me  to 
Lozor,  I  bad  a  quiet  moment  to  take  in 
the  whole  wonderful  scene  around.    Each 
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world-famed  place  wat  TisiUe.  There 
was  Koomeh,  then  the  Memnoninm,  aod 
Medniet  Uabn,  under  the  bill  of  tombs — 
there  the  colossal  pair — then  Luxor  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  Karoak  further 
off.  Those  who  bare  felt  the  thrill,  when 
first,  from  behind  Monte  Mario,  St.  Peter's 
and  Rome  break  on  the  eye,  know  the 
sensation— the  crowd  of  associations— 
the  feeling  of  familiarity  and  yet  strange- 
ness, as  the  hoped-for  reality  takes  the 
place  of  the  ideal.  Such,  too,  is  experi- 
enced, perhaps  ID  a  less  degree,  at  Thebes. 
It  is  one  of  the  eras  in  a  man's  life,  and 
that  at  the  moment  he  is  conscious  of. 


THE  DEATHS  OF  AAROH  AND  MOSES. 


**  It  seemed,  then,  to  the  monks,  that 
the  monntains  were  appointed  by  their 
Maker  to  be  to  man  refuges  from  judg- 
ment, signs  of  redemptkM),  and  altars  of 
ssnetification  and  obedience;  and  they 
saw  them  afterwards  connected,  in  the 
manner  the  most  touching  and  gracious, 
vith  the  death,  after  his  task  had  been 
scoomplisbed,  of  the  first  anointed  priest — 
the  death,  in  like  manner,  of  the  first 
inspired  lawgirer— and  lastly,  with  the 
assumption  of  His  oflloe  by  the  Eternal 
Priest,  Lawgiver,  and  Saviour. 

"Obserre  the  connection  of  these  three 
events.  Although  the  timt  of  the  deaths 
of  Aaron  and  Moses  was  hastened  by 
God's  displeasure,  we  have  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  slightest  warrant  for  oon- 
duding  that  the  MMuuier  of  their  deaths 
was  intended  to  be  grievous  or  dishon- 
ourable to  them.  Far  ilrom  this :  it  can- 
not, I  think,  be  donbted  that,  in  the 
denial  of  the  permission  to  enter  the 
promised  land,  the  whole  punishment  of 
their  sin  was  indnded,  and  that,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  it 
must  have  been  appmnted  for  them  by 
their  Biaater  in  all  tenderness  of  love, 
and  with  full  purpose  of  ennobling  the 
dose  of  their  service  upon  the  earth.  It 
might  have  seemed  to  as  more  honour- 
able,that  both  should  have  been  permitted 
to  die  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Taber- 
nade,  the  congregation  of  Israel  watch- 
ing by  their  side,  and  all  whom  they 
loved  gathered  together  to  receive  the 
last  message  from  the  lips  of  the  meek 
lawgiver,  and  the  last  blessing  from  the 
prayer  of  the  anointed  priest. 

*'  But  it  was  not  thus  they  werepermitted 
to  die^  Try  to  realise  that  going  forth  of 
Aaron  from  the  midst  of  the  oongrega- 
tion— be  who  had  so  often  done  sacrifice 


for  their  dn,  going  forth  now  to  offer  up 
his  own  spirit — he  who  had  stood  among 
th«m  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
and  had  seen  the  eyes  of  all  that  great 
multitude  turned  to  him,  that  by  his 
intercession  their  breath  might  yet  be 
drawn  a  moment  more,  going  forth  now 
to  meet  the  angel  of  death  face  to  face, 
and  deliver  himself  into  his  hand.  Try 
if  you  cannot  walk  in  thought  with  those 
two  brothers  and  the  son  as  they  passed 
the  outmost  tents  of  Israel,  and  turned, 
while  yet  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
camp,  towards  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hor, 
talking  together  for  the  last  time,  as, 
step  by  step,  they  felt  the  steeper  rising 
of  the  rocks,  and  hour  after  hour, 
beneath  the  ascending  sun,  the  horizon 
grew  broader  as  they  climbed,  and  all 
the  folded  hills  of  Idumea,  one  by  one 
subdued,  ihewed  amidst  their  hollows,  in 
the  haae  of  noon,  the  windings  of  that  long 
desert  jotimey  now  at  last  to  close.  But 
who  shall  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
hi^  priest  as  his  eye  followed  those  natha 
of  andent  pilgrimage,  and,  through  the 
silence  of  the  arid  and  endless  hills, 
stretching  even  to  the  dim  peak  of  Sinai, 
the  whole  history  of  those  forty  years 
was  unfolded  before  him,  and  the  mystery 
of  his  own  ministries  revealed  to  him; 
and  that  other  Holy  of  Hdies,  of  which 
the  mountain  peaks  were  the  altars,  and 
the  mountain  douds  the  veil,  the  firma- 
ment of  his  Father's  dwelling,  opened  to 
him  still  more  brightly  and  infinitely  as 
he  drew  nearer  his  death ;  until,  at  last, 
on  the  shadeless  summit,  tem  him  on 
whom  sin  was  to  be  laid  no  more— from 
him  on  whose  heart  the  names  of  sinlbl 
natkms  were  to  press  thdr  graven  fire  no 
longer— the  brother  and  son  took  bresst- 
plateandephod,  and  left  him  to  his  rest.** 
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''There  U  hiAeed  a  ffecretneti  in  tills 
crim  Aiitb,  and  deep  Testraint  of  eomnr, 
into  which  it  is  difficult  for  vs  to  enter; 
but  the  death  of  Moses  himself  ie  mere 
easily  to  be  oonoeived,  and  had  in  it  cir^ 
cumstances  still  moretoaching,  as  fkr  as 
regards  the  iniuenee  of  the  external 
scene.  For  fbrty  years  Moses  had  not 
been  alone ;  the  care  and  burden  of  all 
the  people,  the  weight  of  their  woe,  and 
^ilt,  and  death,  had  been  upon  him 
continually.  The  multitude  had  been 
laid  npon  hhn,  sa  if  he  had  oonceiTed 
them^  their  tears  had  been  his  meat, 
ni^t  and  day,  until  be  bad  felt  as  if 
God  had  withdrawn  His  favour  from 
him,  and  he  had  prayed  that  he  might 
be  slain,  and  not  see  his  wretchedness. 
The  weary  hands  that  had  been  so  long 
stayed  up  against  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
might  lean  again  upon  the  shepherd's 
staff  and  fold  themselves  for  the  shep- 
herd^s  prayer,  for  the  sliepherd^s  slumber. 
Not  strange  to  bis  feet,  though  forty 
years  unknown,  the  roughness  of  the 
bare  mountain  path,  as  he  climbed  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of  Abarim ;  not  strange  to 
his  aged  eyes,  the  scattered  dnsters  of 
the  mountain  herbage,  and  the  broken 
shadows  of  the  cliflFk,  indented  Hr  across 
the  silence  of  uninhaUtedraTlDeB.  Seenes 
such  as  these,  among  whieh,  with  none, 
as  now,  beside  him  but  Ood,  he  had  led 
his  flocks  so  often ;  and  which  he  had 
left,  how  painfbily !  taking  upon  him  the 
appoiiited  power,  to  make  of  the  fenced 
(Hf^  a  wilderness,  and  to  fill  the  desert 
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with  songs  of  deliTerance.  It  was  not 
to  embitter  the  last  hours  of  his  life  that 
God  lestored  to  him,  for  a  day,  the  be- 
lored  solitudes  he  had  lost;  and  tovatbed 
the  peace  of  the  perpetual  hills  around 
him,  and  cast  the  world  in  which  be  had 
labourad  and  rinned,  far  beneath  his  feety 
in  tfaat  mist  ef  dying  blue— all  ain  and 
all  wandering  soon  to  be  forgotten  for 
ever;  the  Dead  Sea,---«  type  of  God's 
anger,  understood  by  him,  of  all  men, 
most  dearly,  who  had  seen  the  earth 
open  her  mouth,  and  the  sea  bia  depths 
to  oterwtaelm  the  companies  of  these 
who  contended  with  his  Master^— laid 
waTeless  beneath  him;  and  beyond  it, 
the  fair  hills  of  Judah,  and  the  soft 
plains  and  banks  of  Jordan,  purple  in 
the  CTening  light,  as  with  the  blood  of 
redemption,  and  fading  in  their  distant 
fulness,  into  mysteries  of  promise  and  of 
loTc.  There,  with  his  unabated  strength^ 
his  undimmed  glance,  lying  down  upon 
the  utmost  rocks,  with  angels  waiting 
near  to  contend  fbr  the  spoils  of  his  spirit, 
he  put  off  his  earthly  armour.  We  do 
deep  roYerence  to  hisc 
for  whom  the  chariot  of  Are  caaie 
fW)m  heaven;  but  was  his  death  less 
noble,  whom  his  Lord  himself  buxisd 
in  the  nUes  of  Moab,  keeping,  in  the 
secrets  of  the  eternal  counsels,  the  know- 
ledge of  a  sepulchre,  from  which  he  was 
to  be  called,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to 
talk  with  that  Lord,  upon  Hermon,  of 
the  death  that  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem."    •    •    • 


BRIGHTON  SERMONS.* 


iOomUmud^rtm  ptige  SS.) 


1.  He  mslnUhis  that  the  law  does  not 
aaeriAoe  a  Tlctim  in  order  merely  thkt  it 
may  have  Its  course ;  that,  if  the  Atone- 
ment be  represented  on  this  groundi  as 
the  selection  by  God  of  aa  innocent 
being  on  whom  to  heap  the  vengeance  of 
His  offended  Msjesty,  It  is  a  false, 
heathenish,  Cslaphas-like  representation; 
that  tbe  saerifioe  of  Christ  becoaMS  thus 
the  saerMee   of  an  unrighieous  espe- 

•  Bmmoma,  fwsalai  «l  IWniiy  Ckt^H,  Ar^ftfoa, 
br  ttas  lata  Bev.  Fndaridc  W.  Kobcrtaoo,  M.  A., 
tiM  laeiuDbmt.  Tbir4  Sarics.  Third  Kdltloa. 
ftMdMi :  OBiith,  B14ar,  *  Co,  UM. 


dieney.  T»  rspreacnt  It  thus  Is  eettainly 
one-sided.  The  self-determination  of 
Christ  Is  ignored.  He  is  reduced  to  be 
only  a  powerless  loitrnment.  But  is  it 
not  true  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  RoberUon 
himself— that  the  Law  of  God  Is  4lxed« 
unalterable,  must  have  Its  way,  and  that 
because  It  is  the  expression  of  infinite 
love  and  wisdom,  because  it  Is  not  the 
rale  of  aa  arbitrary  but  of  a  loving  and 
righteous  will  f  Those  who  have  dwelt 
on  its  sure  and  steady  course,  on  the 
necessity  for  Its  being  satisfied,  have 
rightly  represented  the  Atonement  as 
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the  oljeetiTe  ftilfilmttC,  withoat  whM 
its  lutjMtlfe  falfiliiraiit  h  impoMlMey 
bare  rightly  regarded  Christ  as  the 
ntufaction  Interposed,  not  by  blind 
fnry,  bat  in  the  orderly  coarse  of  eternal 
joitioe.  They  are  wrong  only  so  fkr  as 
they  hare  represented  It  as  the  act  of  a 
mere  sovereign  who  has  appotnted  an 
innocent  snbject  to  snlTer  instead  of  the 
gnOtj;  so  far  as  that  thonght  possessed 
tbsQ  they  baTo  been  in  danger  of'*  eon- 
Tsrting  the  setf-devotion  of  love  into  a 
Brabminicml  sacrifice."*  Bat,  '*  consider 
what  Law  is,  and  then  the  Idea  of  bloody 
Tengeance  passes  away  altogether  from 
the  sacriftce.''t 

2.  He  maintains  that  the  represent- 
ation of  Almfghty  God  as  simply  renge- 
iiil,  satisfying  His  wrath  on  Christ,  will 
originate  no  fating  In  as  bat  a  selfish 
joj  that  we  are  sliettered  from  his  wrath. 
He  i^  rlglit.  So  long  as  we  blot  oat  lore 
from  the  pare  character  of  <3od,.  oar  re- 
litnce  on  tile  Atonement  will  hare  neither 
depth  nor  truth ;  it  will  be  no  more  than 
a  sense  of  relief  in  onr  protection  from 
tn  avenger.  Bat  this  misrepresentation 
of  God  is  neither  so  common  nor  extra- 
vagant as  many  of  oar  present  writers 
rappoie,  and  where  it  is  fonnd,  it  is  to  be 
rememtwred  tikat  it  to  confessedly  one- 
sided and  imperfect,  shoald  therefore  be 
treated  as  a  tendency  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive statement,  and  even  in  its  worst 
form  to  scarcely  deserving  of  the  lao- 
gnsge  Ifr  Robertson  applies  to  if,  and 
which  we  can  only  characterise  in  Ms 
own  wordb  as  *^  ferocioos.*' 

3.  He  maintains  that  it  is  a  snbjective 
act,  and  therefore  withoat  objective  re- 
talt  Through  all  hto  seroMms  we  meet 
the  Atonement  under  the  guise  of  self- 
flseriflce.  **  The  Law  whioh  alone  can 
interpret  the  mystery  of  life  is  the  self- 
taerifiee  of  Christ."  **  The  Atonement 
will  become  a  Hving  fkot  only  when  we 
humbly  recognise  in  it  the  eternal  fact 
thatsacrifiOetotheLawofUfs."!  ''The 
Highest  Man  recognised  that  Law  [of 
self<.sacrifliBe,]and  Joyftilly  embraced  it  as 
the  Law  of  Hto  eztotence.    It  was  the 
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of  Hto  swtender  to  that, 
Bs  God^s  will,  and  the  volnntariness  of  the 
act,  which  made  it  sacrifice."*    It  to  a 
habit  of  Mr  Robertson,  kt  connnon  with 
a  number  of  the  thoughtful  and  pious 
preachers  of  onr  time,  to  regard  Christ 
too  much  as  a  sulgeetive  man,  aad  hence 
to  instot  ezoluslveiy  oift  His  oaaaiple,  to 
the  loss  oTthat  ol^ectivity  with  which  Hc^ 
Hto  work  and  life,  death  and  resnrreo-* 
tien,  are  clothed  Is  the  BiUe.    Even 
when  he  has  stated  the  death  of  Christ  ta 
he  **  not  simply  the  wovld'to  earample  but 
Che  worlds  saeriflee,**  ^  the  werM's  life," 
he  explains  the  worid's  sacrifice  to  be  ac* 
cempltobcd  l«  ^  onr  setf-surpeader  to  the 
will  of  QM,  setf-devotion  to  the  good  of 
others,  as  the  law  of  our  betng,"  and 
aflfrms  that,  '^  by  realising  that  Meal  of 
humanity,"  which  to  **  the  spirit  of  losing 
an  for  God's  sake,**  *«  Chribt  Ibmished  the 
Hfo  whieft  we  appropriate  eirfy  when  we 
enter  into  His  spirit."*   This,  af^rall,  it 
but  an  awkward  way  of  saytog  that  what 
Christ^s  sacrifice  aflbrds  is  the  pattern 
and  ground  of  ours,  that  He  Mved  aa4 
died  that  we  mig^t  have  the  same  mind 
in  us  as  was  afoo  in  Him,  that  the  highest 
He  reached  was  to  be  our  example.    We 
can  easily  understand  the  undue  Impor-' 
taace  which  this,  the  subjective  character 
of  Chrtot,  assumed  to  him;  for  the  purely 
outward,  legal,  objective  form,  in  which 
He  haa  been  presented  by  one  chiss  of 
divines,  prodnetd  a  natural  and  strong 
reaetloa,  that  has  carried  many  besides 
Mr  Reberlson  beyond  the  true  Hmits; 
but  we  can  In  no  way  justify  H.    Bxelu-^ 
sively  dwellmg  on  It,  be  sueceeded  ia 
producing  a  wrong  impresslen  on  his  own 
mind,  and  undoubtedly*  en  the  mind  of 
hto  hearers  and  readers*    Had  he  con- 
ceived of  Christ  oMve  as  the  vepresentar 
tive  of  the  race,,  in  when*  as  it  wove,  the 
diffidad  hamanity  ia  gatliered  into>  one^ 
had  hto  conilctton  of  sin  been  more  pee- 
found  aiMd  oonerete^  ha  would  hawe  pane* 
trated  further  into  the  true  sIgnSileaaae' 
of  the  AtonemsBt,  he  would  have  es* 
caped  the  eirar  whtoh  he  htasaalf  ably 
refuted  when  combating  the  Soeinlan 
of  Chris*  as  a  '^^}J^  av^fn^m^ 
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We  are  gittlefiil  to  any  one  who  brings 
Into  prominence  the  deep  personal  mean- 
ing of  the  Morifioe  of  oar  biassed  Lord, 
who  shows  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  fact 
bat  a  law  that  perrades  all  being,  that 
we  do  not  rightly  know  it  till  it  becomes 
the  oonseioas  law  of  oar  own  life;  we 
ore  thankfol  for  any  protest  against  the 
Botfon  of  saeriftce  as  a  propitiation  of  an 
arbitrary  and  tlierefore  anrigbteoos  will ; 
bat  we  oannot  aocept  tl&is  protest  and 
this  meaning  as  an  ezhaostire  statoment 
of  the  Atonement :  we  beliere  tlmt  only 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin  can  we  interpret  the 
mystery  of  His  offering  himself  withoat 
spot  to  Ood ;  tliat  His  saerifioe  alone  Ims 
made  oars  possible ;  tliat  if  we  look  on 
Him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
withoat  the  shedding  of  whose  blood 
there  coald  i>e  no  remission,  we  are  in 
danger  of  making  the  oross  of  Christ  of 
none  effect,  and  by  weakening  onr  sense 
of  sin  to  lose  onr  oonsdonsness  of  the 
need  of  redemption. 

There  are  one  or  two  defeots  of  a 
kindred  natore  we  had  intended  to  no- 
tioe,  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  Recon- 
ciliation, the  want  of  perception  of  the 
peculiar  childlike  relation  in  which  His 
redeemed  children  stand  to  God,— that 
they  have  wandered  so  far  from  Him,  so 
recklessly  disolieyod  Him,  become  so 
sank  in  sin  tliat  they  can  be  recelred 
back  into  His  family  only  as  His  adopied 
sons  and  danghters.  We  hare  dwelt  so 
bng  on  the  others  that  it  will  be  enough 
merely  to  mention  these:  and  we  would 
only  repeat  our  conTlctlon  that  they  are 
probably  defects  of  expression  rather 
than  oouTiction.  Had  Mr  Robertson 
been  asked  for  a  fair,  anprejndiced, 
two-elded  statement  of  the  traths  which 
they  obecore,  not  directing  hit  atten- 
tion to  any  party  or  sect,  his  answer 
would,  we  belicTe,  hare  been  in  unison 
with  our  own;  but  as  they  appear  in 
his  sermons,  as  his  ezcesslTe  leaning 
to  one  set  of  opinions  renders  some  of  his 
sermons  liable  to  misconception,  we  haye 
thought  it  right  to  mention  his  defects 
that  our  readers  (and  we  tnist  all  our 
readers  will  be  his)  may  be  00  their  guard 
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against  two  errors,  either  of  being  more 
one-sided  than  Mr  Robertson  himself, 
and  mistaking  half  of  the  truth  for  the 
whole,  or  of  accusing  him  of  rejecting 
that  side  of  the  truth  on  which  he 
does  not  insist. 

Mr  Robertson's  interest  In  social  ques- 
tions is  well  known.  There  are  two 
striking  instances  of  it  in  these  Tolumes, 
his  sermon  on  the  ^  Sydenham  Palace," 
and  the  double  one  on  "  The  Message  of 
the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth,*'  and 
**  Christ's  Judgment  respecting  Inheri- 
tance." They  make  us  understand  the 
touching  tribute  which  the  artisans  of 
Brighton  paid  to  his  memory  when  they 
followed  him  to  the  graTC.  They  show 
how  temperately  and  guardedly,  and  yet 
as  firmly  and  boldly  as  the  Bible,  he  laid 
down  the  safe  principles  for  the  solution 
of  Tezed  soclid  problems;  his  striking 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  his 
clear  perception  of  the  inward  truth, 
which  kept  him  firom  confounding  the 
outward  form  with  the  enduring  sub- 
stance. On  the  question  of  the  Sabbath, 
for  Instance,  while  holding  that  "  no  one 
who  would  read  St  Paul's  own  writingp 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  could  fail  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  considered 
the  Sabbath  abrogated  by  Christianity;" 
that  **  the  Lord's  day  sprang,  not  out  of 
a  transference  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  but  rather  out 
of  the  idea  of  making  the  week  an  imi- 
Ution  of  the  life  of  Christ;"  while  be- 
liering  with  Calrin,*  that  *«  certain  days 
set  apart  for  special  worship  were  defen- 
sible, on  the  ground  of  wise  and  Christian 
expediency  alone,  they  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  ground  of  a  dlrino  statute  or  com- 
mand: they  rested  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;"  yet  he  strenup 
oosly  maintains  that  <*  we,  Christians  as 
we  are,  still  need  the  law,  both  in  its 
restraints  and  in  its  aids  to  our  weakness. 
No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  himself, 
but  will  gladly  and  joyfully  use  the  Insti- 
tution. No  man  who  knows  the  need  of 
his  brethren  will  wantonly  desecrate  it, 
or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  aoraples 
respecting  its  obserranoe.  And  no  such 
man  can  look  with  aught  but  grave  and 
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Mrioos  appreheulaiM  OD  tucli  an  inno? t- 
tioB  upon  Engliih  cmkNiii  of  life  and 
thought,  at  the  propofal  to  giTO  pnbHo 
and  oiBcial  eonnUnance  to  a  scheme 
which  will  mmlg  nuUiona,  I  do  not  laj  to 
an  IrreUgionty  hat  certainly  an  nnreli- 
gfomnae  of  the  day  of  reat."* 
And  again : — 

"  Experience  tellii  ns,  after  a  trial,  that 
thoie  Sandayiare  the  happimt,  the  pnrest, 
the  moat  rich  In  blessing.  In  which 
the  aphitnal  part  has  been  the  most 
attended  to ;  those  in  which  the  business 
lettsr  was  put  aside  till  cTening,  and 
the  profane  literature  not  opened,  and 
the  ordinary  occnpatlons  entirely  sos- 
psaded — those  In  which,  as  In  the 
tample  of  Solomon,  the  sound  of  the 
sarthly  hammer  has  not  been  heard  in 
the  temple  of  the  sonL"t 

These  sermons  are  so  tuggestUe,  that 
we  haTO  been  beguiled  Into  saying  more 
about  them  than  may  befit  either  onr 
ipaee,  or  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
There  b  f  ery  ranch  more  to  be  uid ;' 
but  we  oannot  trespass  farther  on  onr 
Hsut^  and  must  part  from  the  book  with 
a  regret,  which  those  who  ha?e  It  In  their 
posMsaloa  will  readily  ooncelTe.  Few 
tuch  sermons  have  been  written  in  onr 
dsy ;  none  certainly  of  their  kind  so  able. 
Dry  theologues  and  sleepy  congregations 
▼amsli  from  our  mind  as  we  read  them, 
and  the  strong  earnest  words  are  bum- 
lag  within  onr  souL  We  picture  the 
prcaeher,  his  lofty  aims,  his  restless 
skriTing  for  higher  and  higher  truth,  his 
ssasKire  heart  wrung  by  calumoy,  his 
firm  stand  for  what  he  bellcTed  cried 
down  aa  rain  conceity  hla  soul  forced  to 
dwell  apart  with  Its  own  great  thoughts, 
a  md  and  bitter  Kfe,  but  eyen  already  on 
earth  bright  with  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Aad  then  the  quick  hand  of  death,  the 
sadden  cry,  the  upturned  earth,  the 
kng  funeral  train,  and  the  fresh  grass 
grows  upon  another  grate.  And  is  that 
aU!    U  it  only  that 

"  W«pMS :  th«  path  that  each  man  trod 
!■  dim,  or  wtU  ba  dim.  with  waeda ; 
Wbaft  ftma  la  Ml  tat  human  daada 
liiMdUaai«e7    Ui 
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I  ziT.    Baligiooa  Koa-obserrsace  of 
thaSabliath.    FSgaSB 
thgelfltiVtatt  ■arias) 


O  boUovr  wraith  of  4jiDg  &ma, 
Fada  whol^,  while  the  soul  exulti. 
And  aelf  infolda  the  large  reiulta 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name  ?*» 

No:  we  heUere  there  is  a  fame  that  la 
undying.  Noble  hearU  quickened  from 
slumber  to  a  noble  life;  erring  hearta 
tonched  by  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
yielding  gently  back  to  God ;  true  hearCa 
rescued  from  the  boUowness  of  aimless 
pleasure ;  a  life  that  is  writ,  not  in  water, 
but  in  the  breatldag  souls  of  men— this 
oannot  die.  The  name  may  be  forgotten, 
for  his  time  was  too  brief  for  the  forging ; 
the  high  promise  but  shadowed  out  what 
the  great  lifie  might  have  been;  but  the 
fruitful  deeds,  the  impulse  of  the  mould- 
ing thoughts  will  hsTe  a  power  oyer  the 
long  years  to  come,  and  the  broken  pro- 
mise will  he  gloriously  fulfilled  inHearen. 
For  thus, 

*'  Sahita,  that  aeem  to  die  hi  earth's  mde  atrife. 

Only  win  doable  life : 

They  hare  hot  left  onr  weary  waya,  [praiae.** 
TollTein  memory  here,  ^  HeaTenbylora  and 

We  append  a  few  extracts  culled  from 
this  Second  Series. 

WATCRrULMISS  IH  FSATBU* 

^  And  now  one  word  about  prayer.  It 
is  a  preparation  for  danger,  it  is  the 
armour  tor  battle,  go  not,  my  christian 
brother,  into  the  dangerous  world  with- 
out it     Yon  kneel  down  at  night  to 
pray,  and  drowsiness  weighs  down  your 
eyelids,  a  hard  day's  work  is  a  kind  of 
excuse,  and  you  shorten  your  prayer  and 
resign  yourself  softly  to  repose.    The 
momiuff  breaks,  and  it  may  be  you  rke 
bite,  and  so  your  early  doTotlons  are  not 
done,  or  done  with  irregular  baste.    No 
watehiog  unto  prayer — wakefnloess  once 
more  omitted.    And  now,  we  ask,  is  that 
reparable  I    Brethreu,  we  solemnly  be- 
lie?e  not.     There  has  been  done  that 
whioh  cannot  be  undone.  Yon  have  giren 
up  your  praver,  and  yon  will  suffer  for 
it.    Temptation  is  before  you,  and  yon 
are  not  fit  to  meet  it.    There  is  a  gidlty 
feeling  on  the  soul,  and  ^ou  linger  at  a 
distance  from  Christ ;  it  is  no  raarrel  if 
that  day  In  which  you  suffered  drowsi- 
ness to  interfere  with  prayer,  be  a  day 
in  which  yon  betray  Him  by  cowardice 
and  soft-shrinking  from  duty.    Let  It  be 
a  principle   through   life,  moments  of 
praver  Intraded  upon  by  sloth  oannot  be 
made  up.    We  may  got  experience,  but 
we  cannot  get  back  the  rich  fk^eshness 
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and  the  rtrragth  wfaloh  w«re  wrapped  vp 
in  theM  momentt.** 

vsB  ti«iiiri€Ajfoa  ov  nni 

TBMPTATIOir. 

''Toil  caihiot  look  deeply  Into  tint 
•tninge  story,  without  pereeivioi^  that 
the  true  neaaing  of  it  liee  ia  thU,  that 
the  Saviour  in  that  oonfllet  was  Bteeling 
his  sooi  agaiost  the  threefold  form  in 
which  temptation  presented  itself  to  him 
in  after  life,  to  mar  or  nentraltsa  his 
mfaiiBtry. 

U  To  oeaTert  the  hatd  ation^  Hfe  of 
duty  into  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
this  life;  to  barter,  like  Esan,  life  for  pot- 
tage, to  use  divine  powers  in  Him  only 
to  procure  bread  of  earth. 

2.  TodistmstOod,andtryiflHMiftfteBtLy 
•ome  wild,  sadden  plsn,  inataad  of  His 
meek  and  slow  appointed  ways,  to  east 
himself  from  the  temple,  as  we  dash  onr* 
selves  against  our  destiny. 

3.  To  do  homage  to  the  mijesty  of 
wrong ;  to  worship  evil  for  the  sake  of 
snocess  ;  making  the  world  His  own  by 
force,  or  by  crooked  policy,  instead  of 
suffering. 

These  were  the  temptations  of  his  life ; 
as  they  are  of  ours.  If  you  search 
thrDiq;b  his  history,  you  find  that  all  trial 
was  reconcilable  to  one  or  ether  of  these 
three  forms."t 

OBim  Am  iABBATK  BBBAKIHO. 

«  It  is  wise]/  taught  bv  St  Paul,  tliat 
he  who  does  anything  with  oflbnee,  i.«., 
with  a  feeling  that  it  is  wrong,  does  wrong. 
To  him  it  it  wrong,  even  though  it  be  not 
wrong  abstractedly.  Thereifore,  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  mnltipl  j  restriotions 
and  requRremante  beyond  what  ia  essen- 
tia], beoanae  men  feeUag  thamselvea 
hemmed  in,  break  the  artifioial  barrier, 
but  breakiog  it  with  a  sense  of  gmlt,  do 
thereby  become  hardened  in  oonoeienoe 
and  prepared  for  transgression  against 
oommandments  whieh  are  divine  and  of 
eternal  obligation.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
criminal  has  so  often  in  his  confessions 
traced  his  deterioration  in  crime  to  the 
first  step  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  day ; 
and  no  doubt  with  accurate  truth.  But 
what  shall  WW  infer  from  thiat  ShaU  we 
infer,  as  is  so  often  donaupon  the  ptosfoem 
and  In  religiaas  books,  that  it  proves  the 
everlasting  obligation  of  tbe  Sabbath  f 
Or  shall  we,  with  a  far  truer  phMoeophy 
of  the  human  soul,  infer,  in  the  language 
of  St.  Peter,  that  we  have  been  laying 
on  him  *  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor 
our  fathers  were  able  to  bear?'-^  the 
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language  of  .St,  Paol^  that  'thaaaotiens 
of  sin  ware  by  the  law,'  that  the  rigoP' 
ous  rule  was  itself  the  stimulanig, 
moving  cause  of  the  sin ;  and  tlmt  when 
the  young  man,  worn  out  with  his  week's 
toil,  first  stole  out  into  the  fields  to  taste 
the  irmk  breath  of  a  epring  day*  be  did 
it  with  a  vagna  secret  sense  of  traaa- 
gression,  and  that  havingas  It  were  drawn 
his  sword  in  defiance  against  the  esta- 
blished code  ef  the  religions  world,  he 
felt  that  from  theneefovward  there  was 
for  him  no  return,  and  so  he  became  aa 
ottteasi,  his  swoid  agaiast  arery  mani 
and  ouery  man's  award  against  UmJ^ 

OnUBHlVO  THB  SPtBITVAL  IBUn. 

^  When  God  comes  to  the  heart,  and 
ins  presence  is  shown  by  thoughtfhlneas, 
and  seriousness,  and  distaste  to  common 
business,  and  loneliness,  and  sotttaiy 
musings,  and  a  certain  tone  of  melan- 
choly, straightwav  we  set  ourselvea  to 
expostulate,  to  rebuke,  to  cheer,  to  pre- 
scribe amusements  and  gaities,  as  the 
cure  for  seriousneee  whieh  seenw  out  of 
place.  Some  of  us  have  seen  that  tried } 
and  more  fearful,  still,  seen  it  sncoeed. 
•And  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  firivolity 
and  thoughtlessness,  which  had  been 
banished  ror  a  time,  come  baeir  agaJn 
with  seven  spirits  of  evil  more  n^hty 
than  himself,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
person  worse  than  the  first.  And  we 
have  watched  the  still  small  voice  of 
Ood  in  the  soul  silenced.  And  we  haTO 
seen  the  spirit  of  the  worid  get  Its  victim 
back  again ;  and  incipient  goodness  dried 
up  Ilka  morning  dew  upon  the  heart. 
And  thev  that  loved  him  did  it— ^is 
parents,  his  teachers.  They  quenched 
the  smoking  flax,  and  turned  out  tlie 
lamps  of  God  lighted  in  the  soul.^f 

BIlfB  or  8UBPBISB. 

"  There  are  other  sins  of  a  diffierent 
character.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  not  in 
us  to  commit  them*  They  were,  so  to 
speak,  unnatural  to  us ;  yea  were  going 
quietly  on  your  way,  thinking  no  evil, 
suddenly  temptation,  for  which  you  were 
not  prepared,  presented  itself,  and  before 
yon  knew  where  yon  were,  you  were  in 
the  dust,  fallen. 

As,  for  instance,  whan  a  quaation  is 
suddenly  put  to  a  man  whiohnaTaranght 
to  have  been  put,  touohiag  a  secret  of  his 
own  or  another.  Had  he  the  presence 
of  mind  or  adroltneas.  he  might  turn  it 
aside,  or  refbse  to  reply.  But  being  un- 
prepared and  aecosted  suddenly,  he  says 
hastily  that  whieh  is  ixreconcilable  with 


*  S«rmon  z!t, 
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•tnot  truth ;  tlivD,  to  milMtaiitiite  ud 
make  it  look  probable,  mitreprcMnts  or 
JDTtnts  MiiiotblDg  else;  tod  ao  he  bat 
woven  romd  himself  a  mesh  which  will 
c&Ungle  his  eonaoienee  through  many  a 
weary  day  and  many  a  sleepless  night. 

It  ii  shocking,  donbtless,  to  allow  onr- 
selves  eren  to  admit  that  tbU  is  possible, 
yet  no  one  knowing  hnman  nature  from 
men  and  not  from  books,  will  deny  that 
this  miicht  befal  even  a  brare  and  tme 
man.  8t.  Peter  was  both ;  yet  thit  was 
Us  history.  In  a  crowds  suddenly^  the 
qoestion  waa  pnt  directly,  *  this  man  also 
was  with  Jeans  of  Naxareth.'  Then  a 
Rre?arioatloD,  a  lie,  and  yet  another. 
This  was  a  mo  of  sarjprlse*  He  was  orer- 
takeainafimlt."* 

•  Sermon  TiL    The  Restoratienof  theErrfoff, 


WORK. 

▼lutvaweaetonaBrtblbr?    flay,  totoB— 

Nor  Mvk  to  lesTa  thy  tea^ta^  of  the  Tinee, 

For  tH  the  litat  o*  tbe  day,  tUl  It  deettBoe. 

And  Death's  mild  enrliiw  thall  from  work  assolL 

G«d  did  amdnt  thaa  with  hia  odoroaa  oil. 

To  wrcetle,  DOt  to  roign ;  and  Urn  aeeigns 

Ail  tbj  teava  over.  Uka  para  OTatalttaea, 

Fw  jooager  fallow- workers  of  the  mU 

To  «ear  for  amulata.    8o  otbcrt  abaU 

Take  pstieaaa,  labonr,  to  their  haart  and  hand, 
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Fram  thy  lMBd;BBd«liybaart,  adthy  ImiTe 


And  Ood*B  grace  frnetliy  through  thee  to  all 
The  least  fk>war>  with  a  brImmlBg  onp,  may 


And  share  Its  dow.drop  with  aaolfcar  near. 

S.  B*  Baowmife* 


"WfaatsoeTer  is  of  nature's  spinning 
must  be  all  nnrarelled,  before  the  right- 
eonsness  of  Christ  can  be  pnt  on.  What- 
soever is  of  nature's  putting  on,  Satan 
will  oome  and  plunder,  and  leaTO  the 
soul  naked,  and  open  to  tbe  wrath  of 
God*  AU  that  nature  can  do»  can  nerer 
make  up  the  least  particle  of  gfaoe»  mor- 
tify ain,  or  look  Christ  in  the  face.  TlMMl 
roayest  hear  prajer,  reoeiye  the  Seem- 
ment,  and  yet  be  miserable,  unless  thou 
eecet  Christ  superior  to  all  other  excel- 
lency end  righteousness  in  the  worid,  and 
all  these  falling  down  before  the  msjesty 
of  loTc  and^ce."  (Isa.  IL  17.)— Aftteos?. 

**  When  a  sense  of  guilt  is  raised  up^ 
take  heed  of  getting  it  allayed  any  way 
but  by  Christ's  blood;  all  other  wavs 
tend  to  harden  tbe  conscience.  Biake 
Christ  thy  peace,  (Eph.  ii.  14^)  not  thy 
duties,  thy  tears,  &c.  Thou  may  est  op- 
pose Christ  by  duties  as  well  as  by  sins. 
Iiook  at  Christy  and  then  do  as  much  as 
thou  wilt."— if  ikoar. 


MIS8IONABIE8;— ISLAND  OF  CELEBES,  MOLUCCAS 
EASTERN  ARCHIPBLAQO. 


MAVAaassA  haa  a  popaUtkm  of  110.000  souk,  of 
vboa  aboat  one-tbird  h«Ta,  dnrfaig  tbe  last 
tavatj  years,  beooBM  Chrirtians.  BTon  in  tbe 
tbae  of  the  Portug:veoa  there  were  many ;  bat, 
f(w  want  of  priests  to  eootfarae  their  instmetion, 
tbey  ftU  back  afterwords  to  heathaBlam.  The 
flnt  mlsiioiiarioo,  Hesaro.  Schwars  and  Biadl, 
were  sent  hare  from  tbe  Mlsoionary  Society  of 
BoUond  to  the  year  18S1 ;  sod  Mr.  Schwars  alone 
baohadthe  aattafikctlon,  daring  the  tweoty.two 
Jtars  of  hia  kihoors,  of  bapUsiny  SOOO  paraoos. 

Tbe  node  of  life  of  the  missionaries  here  ap. 
peered  to  ma  incomparably  better  aaitcd  to  the 
ofaiM  tbey  have  In  view  than  that  of  the  Amerl. 
caa  ad  Sagliah  mlaoloaarlea  I  hare  known  in 
ladk,Pani%  and  China.  They  estabUah  them* 
Mtvoa  permanently  in  one  place,  and  do  not  go 
moahig  about  a  liandr«d  or  two  hondred  mllea 
to  preaeh  to  people  wbo  have  bad  no  proTiooa 
Isatrafltloa,  and,  tharelbra^  onderatand  acercoly 
aaftbing  of  the  long  (Uacoaraes  addressed  to 
thorn.*  "When  their  sphere  of  action  haa  become 

•  It  to  a  mlataka  to  allege  that  tMs  is  the  pfam 
adopted  by  mtastonary  aocietiea.    We  know  of 
I  who  ara  net  coh&oad  to  fixed  dls- 


ao  much  extended  that  they  esn  ao  longer  Mfll 
all  its  dtttiaa,  they  reqneat  the  Society  to  aand 
them  an  assistant ;  and  thoa  the  work  goes  oa, 
step  by  step.  It  waa  begun  by  tbe  two  gentle- 
men I  haTo  mentioned,  and  now  ton  mtooionarlea 
are  fonnd  searoely  aoflkient. 

Dutch  miaalonarieo  receive  a  Tory  modcvala 
aalary  from  the  Society,  and  Uto  in  very  modoat 
atylo,  wltbout  any  of  tbe  grandeur  and  luxury  of 
the  American  and  Bagllah  preacbera  of  tho  Ooa- 
pel  to  tha  heathen;!  hot  their  iloaks  diawio. 


tricto,  and  bi  soma  cases,  ae  those  of  tha  Chvreh 
of  Sootland,ft>r  eeuunpla^  tbey  ara  entirely  toadn- 
catioB  a»  a  maaaa  of  evaageliaation.--Kn.JL  CM. 
i  The  higbeat  aalarlea  paid  to  Scotch  miaaion. 
arlee  are  L.86S  per  annom,  without  any  reUriog 
allowaaea.  The  ASBericana  pay  much  lees ;  ia 
mostinatanasaaataoe-balfoftbiaannK  In  Asia 
Minor,  the  miaaionary,  with  wife  and  fkmily,  baa 
to  provide  himself  with  everything  for  L.20O  per 
annnm.  How  la  iwaiiry  poaaible  in  saek  a  ease- 1 
We  obaarra  in  all  liadsma  PfelfiiBr*a  travela  a 
disposition  to  sneer  at  Engliah  and  Amerloua 
>  cannot  telL^ED.  &CJr 
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jMv^ihfawitkfoiiiMilitlw  »«• 
M  there  U  not  to  itrongly  marked  a  difliKvnm 
in  their  exteraai  poeltioD.  There  wm  a  Snttday 
ikmong  the  dajrs  that  I  epeoft  at  tha  boiiaa  of 
Mr.  Bchwarz,  and  ia  the  alUmooQ,  aftar  dftvine 
aenricai  the  native*  oaoie  to  pair  vUita  to  the 
llunily,  and  talked  in  the  moat  confiding  manner 
for  hourt,  qaite  ae  if  they  belonged  to  it. 

Every  miaeionary  haa  five  or  aiz  of  the  yoong 
mon,  and  aa  many  girla.  in  hia  honae  i  the  former 
Are  educated  aa  ichoolma«ten,  the  lattor  in. 
etrneted  In  all  uiefnl  domeatio  empk^menta, 
thoae  only  excepted  which,  though  naeftal  elae- 
where,  ndght  not  be  ao  here.  Theae  yo«ng 
l^eepto  Hto  oonstanUy  with  the  fkmily  of  the 
toiwlottMy,  ttid  ara  treated  aa  hia  own  children, 
thongh  oare  ia  takah  that  they  thall  not  be  un- 
AMed  Car  their  AitvM  poUtton  |yy  th*  aiUiJ^mMt 
ftt  too  maoy  of  the  ooavenleacaa  of  olvUiawl  1Mb, 
to  which  they  hava  of  oonoa  not  been  aoeua. 
tomed. 

The  miaakmariaa  here  do  not  hold  naettaga 
oaoe  or  twice  a.  week,  bnt  once  or  twioa  a-year  ( 
and  they  do  not  think  it  neeeiaaiy  to  carry  wife 
and  children,  and  their  enthre  domoetic  eatobliah. 
tnent  with  them.  The  gentlemen  moot,  and  apend 
two  or  three  deya  together  in  the  dlscaaatoa  of 
the  aflUre  of  thatr  mJtaiom,  and  than  each  ridea 
tiome  agate.  They  do  not  aiwajfe  think  it  be. 
naath  their  dignity  eren  to  marry  welI>broaght 
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not  tho  good  IbrtWM  to  bo  of  European  deecent,* 
hot  aha  fuUli  the  dutlM  of  hat  poaitlon  m  well, 
or  porfai^  hetttr,  than  tho  Wiv#a  of  other  mia. 
alonariet;  and  neither  aha  nor  her  oiuldxon  flud 
it  neoeiaary  to  have  ohaage  of  air,  and  take  voy» 
agea  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  their  health— a 
Taat  aaTing  to  l!he  Mlaaionary  Society;  for  tho 
perpetoal  traTelBngs  of  tho  wivea  and  children 
of  miiaioaariea  cooatituto  an  important  item  in 
their  expenditure. 

I  saw  the  wives  of  the  mifaionarlea  here  Visiting 
ihoetek,  droaafaig  the  moat  diagQatingwoandi  and 
tumouro,  and  performing  almllar  oflk^ea  of  ChHa- 
tian  charity ;  and  after  my  vlalt  to  this  country, 
i  began  Co  feel  much  more  real  roapeot  for  ibis, 
a ionariaa  than  I  had  /ever  done  before.  I  began 
to  sea  whot  an  Inflnila  amount  of  rani  good  they 
can  efioct  when  they  devote. themtelvaa  to  tho 
office  from  pure  and  oontdentiona  motivea,  and 
not,  aa  is  too  often  the  oaae,  from  tho  dertro  to 
obtain  a  handaomo  iuoome  by  a  very  ea^  modft 
of  Ufo.—From  A  LnAifM  Second  Jomntef  R<rtmd 
the  WoHd,  by  Ida  Pfeiffer,  vol.  L  p.  412. 


•  Aa  ovampla  -whloh  w*  tmnic 
ought  not  to  foltow,  azoopt  in  tho  i_«  ■  , .,  ,.. 
when  from  among  native  women  a  wila  may  bo 
found  flMst  as  a  companion  for  an  odnoatod  Chrin- 
tlan  Euro^oaa.— En.  AC.2C 


OK  UNITT— CHEI$IIAK  AKD  EOCLBSIASTICAL, 


1m  dlMniMlDg  the  tabject  of  nnitj,  in 
regard  to  Christiani,  and  in  regard  to 
chnrohefy  it  is  not  needful  to  indulge 
in  many  introdaetoi7  remarks  as  to  its 
Tast  importance,  its  extreme  desirable* 
ness,  or  its  bounden  obligation.  All 
will  xeadil/  admit  these  things^  as  well 
as  the  Tsrj  great  difflcnltj  of  maintain* 
ilig  In  the  Cburdi,  as  at  present  situated, 
snob  a  measure  of  genuine  unity  as  is 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  all  true  be- 


But  there  are  not  a  few  mistakes  in 
jregaid  to  unity  in  religion,  veiy  prsTal- 
«it,«nd  very  pKjudicisl,  which,  at  the 
outset,  it  may  be  useful  to  expose  and 
4ceiuoTe  out  of  the  wigr* 

And  the  graad  mistake  ia  regard  to 
Ha  mture— that  into  which  all  lesser 
.mistakes  mag^  be  ultiraate^y  resdyed— 
:1a  the  werf  oommos  and  flagrant  mis- 
take of  coofounding  vnlty  with  anifor- 
.mi^ ;  of  putting  churchism  In  the  plaee 
of  Christianity ;  of  supposing  that  the 
unity  enjoined  in  Scripture  is  attainable 
'  <»ly  by  the  esublishme;it,  cm  earthy  of 


one  denomination,  or  oommunity,  or 
corporate  body,  to  which  all  genuine 
Christians  should  adhere,  whose  shib- 
boleth all  should  be  able  to  pronounce^ 
whpae  creed,  in  every  particular  iota, 
as  to  doctrine  and  duty,  all  should  sub- 
scribe; whose  ibrm  of  worship,  in  ererjr 
point,  all  should  pubUdy  tmd  strictly 
observe. 

That  this  is  an  erroneous  and  Imprao- 
ticable  idea  of  Christian  unity,  is  proved 
by  many  considerations. 

Such  unity  is  nowhere  expressly  eo* 
joined  in  Scripture^ 

It  is  not  suited  to  the  present  etate 
and  circumstances  of  man,  liring  under 
different  forms  of  civil  government — ^in 
differeat  dimes  and  contloentt  of  tiie 
globes-characterised  f^  a  multlplfd^ 
of  differences,  mentti,  emotional,  and 
political. 

It  would  not,  even  if  it  were  pnietl- 
cable,  subserve  the  purposes  soqght  to 
be  promoted,  through  the  unity  fervently 
prayed  te  l^ronr  Lord,  und  eanielt^ 
inculcated  by 'Mr  apostles. 
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There  may  be  unity  oOmt  tbaa  tiiis,-. 
most  ifltiinate  and  mott  naefol. 

Th«re  may  be  unity,  elete  eed  com* 
piet^  epurt  altogether  from  usiformitj, 
wiUKmt  fanMkBl  eMooiatioiit  ia  one  pre- 
tueHj  OODetituted  body,  jmy^  aleog  with 
iaflnite  di?eraity  of  form,  end  aamber^ 
leit  perti-eoloiued  cUtnflcsfeioni. 

Sahrteacei^  in  order  to  be  homoge- 
oeotts,  10  ee  tobe  onenetimHyor  chemi- 
c^,  do  notfe  by  any  meaos^  require  to 
be  all  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  siae, 
aadeoloiir. 

The  £aK&  ia  eov-e^beit  everywhere 
broken  up  into  nonntaios  and  ralleys, 
(urroved  by  glens,  and  bespangled  with 
sireams;  tlioiigk  here  the  oeean  lashes 
its  shorea»  «nd  there  the  ftrest  wavM 
upon  iu  hillsides )  though  no  two  blades 
of  grass  on  its  swfiiee  are  in  ereiy  re- 
spect exactly  alike;  though  mnlUtodes 
«f  difiEerent  otjects  oombiae  to  Ibrm  each 
landscape,  and  flU  up  each  prospect. 
The  Raer  is  one,  though  composed  of 
the  vaten  of  many  tribntaiiea.  The 
^omi,  too^  is  one,  and  prssents  to  the 
ejecf  ereiy  beholder  an  M^peot  of  imiiy, 
though  nsany  diiferent  trees  with  Tari- 
OBsly  tinted  foliage  grow  together  in  its 
glades,  and  are  gnmped  proaiiscuooslj  In 
itiezpansea.  There  is  nnuy  in  a  Nation, 
thoni^  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
msny  diflferent  races,  and  torn  at  times 
by  Tiolsnt  political  dissensioBS,  when, 
vith  ooe  mind,  and  swayed  by  one  im- 
petnoos  impulse  ef  heroic  patriotism, 
thqr  rise  wp  as  cue  man  to  fight  for 
frssdsm,  to  defond  their  country  from 
teeigB  InvaaUm,  or  to  Tindioate  the 
i%hu  of  some  foeUe  ally. 

Tlitre  ia  onily  in  an  Arrngf,  though 
nised,  it  may  bs^  in  difiTeront  lands— 
Bpeskiug  many  different  languages— and 
tshously  dressed,  accoutred,  and  amy- 
ed,  which,  under  the  command  of  the 
iAOM  general,  animated  by  the  same 
Miumenta,  and  anawnriog  to  the  same 
Vfttchword,  goes  forth  to  fight  the  same 
Uiiktif  with  the  same  foe,  on  the  same 
£etJ. 

Kay,  Hmnmaity  at  large  la  one.  There 
it  oaity  ia  the  whole  human  noe,  thou^ 
dwelling  in  diibr«nt  aones  and  hemi- 
ipheres— presentiag  every,  vanoas  aspect, 
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aad  assorted  into  many  diflbrent  classes^ 
tribes,  communttlei,  kindreds,  tongues. 
Notwithstanding  all  these)  and  many 
more  discrepancies  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, the  whole  human  noe  is  essentially 
one ;  one  in  origin,  one  in  blood,  one  in 
natoral  condition,  one  in  possession  of 
the  same  instincts,  one  in  liabili^  to  the 
same  sufferings^  one  in  partidpadon  of 
the  same  hopes;  and  this  grend  uni^ 
thus  established,  and  pervading  all  in> 
dividuals,  tribes,  and  nations,  might  be 
caricatured  and  made  matter  of  ridicule, 
but  would  not  be  intensified,  would  not 
be  increased  by  canying  out  a  scheme^ 
were  such  a  scheme  practicable, — to 
whiten  the  Ethiopian's  skin,  to  give  idl 
men  the  same  east  of  countenance  and 
colour ;  to  dwarf  down,  or  swell  out  all 
to  exactly  the  same  measure  of  stature^ 
or  ciroumference.  And  even  so,  in  like 
manner,  all  true  Christians  are  one,  and 
there  is  unity  among  all  pure  and  faithful 
churches,— though  known  among  men  by 
different  names ;  though  living  under  dii- 
fifreut  lurms  of  government.  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  or  independent,  (for  each 
and  ail  of  which,  all  honest  men  at  least 
will  readily  acknowledge,  many  strong 
Scriptural  argumenu  may  be  found;) 
though  maintaining  different  forms  of 
worship,  and,  fai  ahor^  though  differing 
one  from  another,  on  many  merely  cir- 
cnmatantial  points. 

The  removal  of  such  ancient  land- 
marki^  therefore,— the  oUiteration  of 
such  slight  marks  of  difference  in  tilings 
merely  ritual  and  external,  is  not  by  tty 
means  what  is  needed  to  promote  and 
secure  perfect  unity.  Some  would  seem 
to  imagine  this.  Some  think  unity  a 
small  matter  and  easily  attained,  because 
to  them  theee  seem  all  that  lies  in  the 
wigr  of  it.  Othen  think  unity  utterly 
unattainable,  because,  consisting  as  they 
think  in  such  things,  they  know  that 
these  are  the  very  last  things  which  men 
in  general  will  consent  to  modify,  change, 
or  al^andon.  But  both  are  mistaken  in 
their  premises.  Eor  the  presence  of  such 
miner  differences  does  not  of  itself  mate- 
rially hinder,  even  as  their  absence  would 
not  of  itself  materially  forward  the  cause 
of  real  uniiy-    They  are|  comparetii^ly 
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vpeaklng,  only,  at  it  were,  m  drop  in  the 
bucket,  or  as  daat  in  the  balance.  Naj, 
the  coveted  establishment  of  one  grand 
chnrch  on  earth,  with  one  snpreme  and 
central  human  source  of  authority, — ^with 
•world-wide  powers  of  discipline  and 
goremment,— with  one  minutelj  dog- 
matic creed, — with  one  microscopically 
fixed  form  of  worship,— would,  if  secured, 
mar  rather  than  promote  unity.  For  just 
in  proportion  as  such  unitj  was  so  at- 
tained,— sought  without  regard  to  the 
means,  and  glorified  as  its  own  ultimate 
end,— truth,  which  is  better  still  than 
outward  unity,  would  unquestionably  be 
sacri^ced,  and  honest,  hearty  witness- 
bearing  to  the  truth,  without  which 
formal  unity  is  worthless,  would  be 
superseded  by  a  system  of  compromise, 
leading  to  sinful  mental  reserration  and 
fostering  a  spirit  of  most  unbecoming, 
cowardly,  and  Jesuitical  concession. 

''Those  who  reach  truth,**  says  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  "will  reach  unity,  for 
truth  is  one.  But  men  may,  and  often 
do  gain  unity  without  truth,  which  is  so 
far  from  being  a  good  that  it  is  a  great 
eril.  It  makes  falsehood  strong,  and  the 
professors  of  error  stubborn  and  contented 
in  their  errors.* 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  next 
the  true  nature  of  Christian  unity,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brerity,  may  be  defined 
to  consist  in  community  of  faith,  love, 
and  endeavow,  i.e^  in  these  three  leading 
and  essential  characteristics,  Tiz.:~ 

(1.)  In  belicTing  the  same  fhndamental 
doctrines  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  so  that  erery  indiridual 
professor  shall  hare  his  understanding, 
up  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity,  imbued 
with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesas,  so  far  as 
essential  to  salvation,— yield  himself  up 
conscientiously  to  the  practical  influence 
of  that  truth,— and  be  in  all  bis  daily 
conduct  animated  and  directed  by  it. 

(2.)  In  cherishing  the  same  all-em- 
bracing charity,  so  that  the  aflbctions, 
purged  from  malice,  disenthralled  from 
selfishness,  weaned  from  the  world,  shall, 
in  proportion  to  their  force  and  sensibility, 
be  set  abidingly  on  heavenly  thingi . 

(8.)  In  seeking,  heartily  and  diligently, 
«*by  prayer,  by  penonal  exertion,  or  by 
60 
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pecuniary  contribution,— the  same  grand 
ultimate  otjeet,  even  the  gloiy  of  God 
their  Saviour,  in  the  speedy  conversion  of 
the  whole  world. 

These  are  the  three  principal  fefttures, 
the  most  important  constituent  elements 
of  genuine  Christian  unity.  The  first 
two,  viz..  Faith  and  Love,  are  more 
secret  in  their  nature,  and  might  be 
savingly  possessed  without  much  formal 
profession,  or  much  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  themselves.  But  forming,  as 
they  do,  the  natural  root  and  unfiuling 
ground  and  cause  of  the  third,  viz., 
Christian  exertion  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
— the  manifestation  of  a  missionary  spirit 
In  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
world,  it  is  1^  the  evidence  of  this  last 
that  the  really  of  the  former  two  may 
be  tested.  In  this  last,  therefore,  it  is 
that  true  unity  may  be  said  mainly  and 
manifestly  to  consist  For  such  co-opera- 
tion in  Christian  work  makes  all  profesa- 
ing  Christians  one,  even  as  (fod  and 
Christ  are  one.  In  the  wort:  of  seekfog  to 
save  the  lost,  ^liey  may  not  meet  to 
worship  in  thcftame  temple  made  with 
hands,— they  may  not  consort  on  the  same 
platform,— they  may  not  adhere  to  the 
same  sect,  or  be  called  by  the  same  name 
among  men;  but  having  in  them  that 
mind  which  was  also  In  Christ  Jeans,  and 
working  the  wofk  which  He  has  given 
them  to  do,  they  are  undoubtedly  one  in 
Him  with  all  the  faithlbl  throughout  the 
world;  and  the  neater  and  neater  thej 
approach  indivlduaUy  to  the  measuie  of 
the  stature  of  the*  perfect 'omn  in  Christy 
the  more  closely  they  approximate  alao 
to  complete  unity  with  all  Christianf, 
even  as  the  radii  of  a  circle  approach 
each  other  just  as  th^  approach  their 
common  centre. 

8o  much  being  thus  shortly  advanced 
in  regard  to  the  true  ground  and  natnw 
of  Christisn  uniQr,  it  may  be  well,  befoae 
following  out  these  views  more  practically 
and  particularly,  to  consider  the  aubjcct 
under  a  form  more  pertinent,  perhaps,  to 
the  times  we  live  in,  viz.,  as  ecclesiastical 
unity,  or  unity  among  the  churdies  of 
Christ,  inquiring  in  what  this  cooaists, 
how  it  may  be  best  promoted,  end  when 
it  it  schiiaetically  violated. 
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Tbd  lettiemsBt  of  tbe  fbrmer  point, 
▼I&,  of  the  gmaad  and  natare  of  Chris- 
tun  unity,  maj  leem  to  include  the  iet> 
tiement  of  thii.  But  it  doea  not  do  to. 
For,  though  the  latter  question  is  very 
doselj  oonneeted  with  the  former^  and 
dependent  on  it,  in  a  great  measure^  for 
its  right  appreciation  and  solution,  there 
exists  a  notioeaUe  distinction  between 
them,  as  is  prored  by  facts  open  to  all. 
For  instance,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
berless sects  penrading  our  country,  we 
tinoly  belicTe  that  there  nerer  was  a 
time,  since  the  days  immediately  8uc« 
eeeding  Pentecost,  when  the  true  princi- 
pies  of  Christian  unity  were  better  under- 
stood, or  more  powerfully  realised,  pri- 
Tstely^  than  they  are  at  present  by  a 
Isrge  proportion  of  Christians,  generally 
belonging  to  all  the  different  commun- 
ioDs.  In  point  of  fact,  as  priyate  indiri- 
diuls,  and  so  far  as  they  can  emancipate 
themselTes  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
jealous  sectarian  leaders,  Christians  are 
prepared  to  meet  each  other  on  the 
friendliest  terms ;  to  join  with  each  other 
io  dcTotional  exercises,  to  cherish  mutual 
esteem  and  lore,  as  members  one  with 
soother  of  the  Qiurch  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaTen, — nay,  more,  to  co- 
operate heartily  and  harmoniously,  in 
proaecuting  the  same  schemes  of  Chris- 
tian benoTolence.  It  is  only  when,  and 
in  so  far  as,  corporate  pride,  denomi- 
Dstional  jealousy,  and  party  prcgudlces 
sre  awakened,  as  priestly  influence  is 
brought  into  play,  and  as  churchism  is 
mide  to  clash  with  Christianity,  that 
this  mutual  regard  is  obscured,  and  this 
harmonioas  action  anapeoded*  Inso- 
much, that  it  seems  very  eyident,  indeed, 
thstproTided  Christians  generally,  in  the 
country,  could  be  brought  together  in 
their  priyate  capacities,— isolated,  for  the 
moment,  from  their  separate  denomina- 
tional connections,  and  emancipated 
from  the  odious  influence  of  selfish 
ecclesiastical  matters^  there  would  not 
exist  any  yeiy  sezious,  or  absolutely  in- 
lurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  forming  themselres,  at  onoe^  into 
one  grand  Scottish  church,  embracing 
nost  true  Christians  in  the  land,  with 
one  creed,  with  the  same  formularies, 
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holding  by  the  same  DiTine  Head,  and 
seeking,  aa  their  one  common  duty,  the 
gathering  of  all  into  one  in  Christ.  It 
la  pre-oGcnpation  with  prefious  party- 
ties,  intricate  in  their  nature,  and  firmly 
intertwined,  rather  than  strong  present 
contrary  cooTictions  on  any  points  of 
essential  importance,  that  operates  now 
in  prerenting  Christians  throughont 
our  country  from  being  oorporately  and 
ecclesiastically,  aa  well  as  secretly  and 
spiritually  one,  eren  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  one. 

But  hence  arise  Tery  serious  obsta* 
cles,-^obstacles  which  operate  constantly' 
and  powerfully,  as  well  as  detrimen- 
tally, exerting  oyer  a  secret  and  most 
sinister  influence  in  checking  the  salutary 
operation  of  other  tendencies  towards 
unity  eccleaiasticaL  So  that,  owing  to 
these,  men,  ministers,  members  of  cyan* 
gelical  alliances,  prepared  in  this  last 
capacity,  to  meet,  confer,  and  corii- 
municate,  with  all  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  our  land,  will  yet  be  found,  in 
their  own  particular  localities  and  pul- 
pits, within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
parishes,  in  their  presbyterial  and  sy- 
nodical  courts,  to  take  up,  as  fierce 
ecdeaiastics  and  as  jarring  sectaries,  a 
position  altogether  opposed  to  that  which, 
as  private  Christians^  they  had  just  been 
occupying;  and  thus  they  will,  by  one 
sermon,  speech,  or  yote,  in  regard  to 
some  public  question,  undo,  and  more 
than  undo,  all  the  good  they  had  seem- 
ingly effected,  by  professing  to  lay  down 
the  carnal  weapons  of  party  contention, 
and  enlisting  themseWes  in  the  number- 
of  those  who  yalue  Christianity  more- 
than  churchism.  This  is  the  real  root 
of  most  of  the  evil  as  existing  at  present 
among  the  churches  of  our  land.  This 
is  what,  more  than  anything  else,  pre- 
yents  those  who  are  one  as  Christiana, 
from  being  also  one  ecclesiastically. 
Afany  still  worship  the  idols  of  the 
schooL  Many  are  still  swayed  by 
corporate  pride,  stiU  the  subjeou  of 
priestly  or  sectarian  despotism,  stiU 
the  slaves  of  that  moat  subtle  and  in«> 
shiuating  feeling  which  makes  so  many 
Christian  bodies  dislike,  envy,  and  op-, 
pose  each  other,  according  to  the  in«, 
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▼ene  ratio  of  their  diffismoM.  And 
•n^  ootwitfattandlng  the  genial  influence 
of  nil  the  priv'ate  Ghrfatiatt  nnity  to 
which  reference  has  alreadj  heen  made, 


am 

Che  eiftet*  of  tbii  moit  pfttfraleni  eeelefi- 
astical  diiienrion  afe  f tfU  veiy  sad  and 
diiastront  in  our  land. 
(TV  I 


fi,otittn  of  BntAf^ 


Th€  Holp  Bible,  dse.,  with  Original  and 
OopiooB  Critical  and  Ezplanatoiy  Cooh 
mentary.  Glavgow:  W.  CoUint. 
Wb  are  informed  by  the  publisher  that 
his  oliject  ''is  to  produce,  what  has  long 
been  felt  by  a  large  and  Import hhI  cists 
of  the  Christian  oommanity  to  be  a  great 
desideratum  :^namely,  a  Commentary 
which,  while  it  will  be  so  ftiH  as  to  be  of 
practical  Talue  to  the  Sabbath  School 
Teadier  or  Student  of  the  Bible,  as  an 
Exposition  of  DiTine  Truth,  embodying 
the  ripeet  reewitt  of  modem  erifietsm,  will, 
at  tin  same  time,  be  compreesed  within 
neh  limiti,  and  istmd  at  mA  a  price, 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for,  and  within  tha 
reach  of,  not  only  every  Sabbath  School 
teacher*  but  every  Saobath  scholar  in 
the  kingdom.  It  will  be  issued  in  Parts, 
eemiainiHg  80  ptigee  each^  forfourpenee. 
The  New  Testament  portion  of  the  work 
is  prepared  with  continual  reference  to 
the  critical  Greek  Testaments  of  Bloom- 
fleld,  Alfordy  Webster,  and  Wilkinson, 
and  besides  our  own  Commentators,  to 
the  Critical  Commentaries  of  Bengel,  De 
Wetter  Meyer,  Olshansen,  Stier,  Luthardt. 
4c-y  while  pains  are  taken  to  oonTey  the 
sense  in  popular  style.  Similar  sources 
are  consulted  on  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
the  whole  will  be  accompanied  with  Pre- 
faoes  to  the  rarious  Books,  and  with 
Tables  useful  to  the  Bible  Student  A 
series  of  Scripture  Maps  will  aocompciv 
the  work." 

This  is  certainly  a  most  worthy  under- 
taking; for  it  is  time,  indeed,  that  the 
** ripest**  results  of  aaodem  criticism 
should  be  drawn  firom  the  high  and  deep 
reserroirs  of  scholarship^  where  they 
hare  been  uselesslT  accumulating,  and 
oonreyed  down  to  the  lower  plains  ^'and 
homes  of  many  men."  What  tiie  water 
may  lose  in  depth  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  wide-spread  and  iar 
creased  fruitfulness  caused  by  the  re* 
flreshing  rills  of  such  wisely  directed 
irrigation.  When  the  publishers  inform 
us  that  they  hare  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  Jamieson,  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Glasgow,  to  edit  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  Dr.  DsTid  Brown,  of  Free  St.  James', 
Glasgow,  to  edit  the  New,  we  feel  that 
the  work  could  not  be  committed  to 
eO|  or  to  more  ripe  and  jodicioM 
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sohdara.  We  hare  eacamined  the  two 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  have 
already  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Brown,  and  hsTe  risen  from  their 
perusal  with  gratitude  and  admiration; 
—with  graiitwk  fat  such  a  boon  to  Sab- 
bath School  teachers  and  stndento  of  the 
BiUey  and  with  adwiratim  at  the  singu^ 
lariy  felksitous  manner  in  which  sudi 
genuine  and  varied  scholarship,  such  a 
mass  of  critical  matter,  original  and 
selected  ftcm  all  the  best  sources  of 
every  oentnry  and  age^  are  luminously 
eondensed  into  these  email  and  cheap 
pagfs,  and  made  to  give  a  sounder  inter- 
pretation to  the  word  than  is  contained 
in  any  one  comoientary  with  which  we 
are  acqusinted.  We  give  this  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  our  unqualified  anprote- 
tion,  and  heartily  recommend  it  a  in- 
comparably at  once  the  cheapest  u'r«t 
economical,  most  practical,  suggestive, 
orthodox,  and  scientific,  which  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  country. 

The  Preamt  Aepeeio/tke  Edweaiiom  Qiiee- 
ti4m  imSc0tkmd:  A  Lettertohis  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Ai:gyle.  By  the  Bev. 
William  Milligan,  Minister  of  Kilcon« 
quhar.  Edinburgh :  *  Sutheriand  and 
Knox,  1857. 
Tbis  pamphlet  is  the  product  of  an 
earnest  mind  in  search  of  a  solution  ot 
the  educational  problem,  the  grand  social 
problem  of  our  day.  The  aata  of  the 
problem  are  veiy  simple.  Given  a  Chris- 
tian country,  divided  into  distinct  reli- 
gioua  communionB,  and  eaoh  embodying 
ita  own  peouliar  views  in  separate  spheres 
of  action,  how  can  a  national  scheme  of 
education  be  devised  which  shall  embrace 
the  whole  populatiouy-and  in  which  religion 
shall  form  an  essentialelement?  There  are 
only  two  attempted  sdutiona.  The  one 
is  the  Common  Scho^ol  System,  and  the 
other  is  the  Separate  Church  and  School 
System,  or,  as  it  has  been  unfortunately 
termed,  the  DisermmaHve  System.  In 
the  Common  School  System,  all  denomi- 
nations unite  in  the  management  of  each 
school,  but,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  compromise  the 
religious  question.  The  common  school 
forms  an  arena  for  all  sectarian  jealousies, 
andt  to  allay  tbese^  theie  is  no  alteiaa- 
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tive  but  to  ezdnde  raligion  altogether. 
Tbe  common  schools  of  America  illns- 
tnte  this  iket.  From  a  late  interesting 
letter,  written  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair  to 
Eari  Granrille,  it  appears  that  the  more 
religions  portion  of  the  oommnnity,  being 
dissatbfled  with  the  irreligious  character 
of  tbe  oommon  school,  an  seeking  educa- 
tioo  for  their  children  elsewhere.  The 
Common  Schoc^  System  bu  been  tried 
in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
stiy  to  ftli  back  on  schools  connected 
vitli  some  particular  church.  It  has  been 
tried  in  Australia,  and  the  result  is  simi- 
lar. In  Ireland  the  system  is  professedly 
tlist  (MTthe  eomnson  school,  though  prac- 
Hcslly  It  is  the  denominational,  it  beiog 
fioand  quite  impoesible  to  unite  diffBrent 
rdigkMis  bodies  In  the  management  of  the 
nme  ichooL  Tbe  solution  attempted  by 
the  Common  School  System  k  one  viti- 
sted  by  an  impassible  element.  The 
other  solution,  riz.,  the  Church  and 
School  System,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
ooe.  In  this  system  each  scfaocd,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  parish  schools,  la  in  con- 
nexion with  one  narticiilar  clnuch,  which 
foaranteet  the  rdlgious  element  in  educa- 
tioQ.  Mr.  Milligan's  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  consequence 
of  his  Grace's  declaration,  last  session  of 
Fuiiament,  that  there  was  no  alternatire 
but  to  fall  back  on  the  denominational 
ijiteuL  This  opinion  ia  also  shared 
by  Lord  Berby»  Mr  Henley,  Sir  James 
Graliam,  and  the  party  geoerally  who 
have  in  Parliament  resisted  the  secular- 
ifling  tendencies  of  the  schemes  which 
have  been  lately  agitated.  While  Mr 
Uiltigan  thinks  thePriyy  Coundl  system 
most  applicable  to  the  Parish  Schools, 
he  candidly  states  the  diiBcuIties  in  con- 
nection with  it  as  a  general  system  for 
the  whole  country.  It  is  only  by  fairly 
lookiog  at  these  difficulties  that  the  ex- 
oelleoces  of  the  system  can  be  seen.  The 
amhoc's  remarka  oBthe  danger  of  central- 
itttion  aie  worthy  of  the  graYest  con- 
aldaatio&  Tile  cAiieBcy  of  our  present 
schools  la  dno^  tery  much,  to  local 
maoagement,  and  it  is  only  In  tbe  Church 
sad  School  system  that  we  have  an 
adequate  ooonteractiTe  to  the  centralising 
tendency,  each  church  acting  as  a  barrier 
to  goremment  encroachment.  In  the 
common  school  system,  there  would  be 
only  loosely  organised  annuitiee  to  resist 
the  tendency.  Tbe  great  merit  of  the 
pamphlet  is  its  bringing  out  so  clearly 
the  duty  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  in  Uie  present  crisis.  If  the 
Church  is  to  waste  her  stroigth  in  suing 
Parliament  for  special  UsTOurs,  we  cannot 
expect  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
quettkn.   Tb0  more  we  shew  that  we 
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can  help  onrselres,  the  more  will  Parlia« 
ment  be  disposed  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  the  improTement  of  tlie  Parish 
Schools.  One  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  tbe  narrow  escape  we  made,— last 
session  of  Parliament.  It  appears,  fkt>ai 
the  rerelation  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  that 
our  friends  in  Parliament,  from  the 
exigency  of  the  ease,  actually  proposed 
a  compromise  which  would.  Ttrtually 
separate  the  school  from  the  Cburdu 
Surely  the  Church  has  life  enough  to  show 
that  she  can,  eren  without  Parliamentary 
inteifereQce,  carry  on  her  educational 
machineiy.  It  is  satisfactoiy  to  know,; 
that  a  large  number  of  parishes  have 
ahready  applied  for  Privy  Council  granta, 
and  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have  • 
liberally  met  tbe  efforts  of  the  Church,,; 
by  removing  all  unreasonable  restrictkins ' 
as  to  the  holding  additional  offices.  W» 
are  also  glad  to  see  that  the  vafioua 
Presbyteries  which  have  ahready  taken 
up  this  subject,  have  given  it  so  favour* 
able  a  oonaideration.  All  this  holds  out. 
the  most  encouraging  hopes,  that  the 
Parish  Schoohi  mtj  yet  be  preserved  in 
connection  with  the  Church.  Mr 
MilHgan's  pamphlet  will,  we  trusty  help 
the  movement*  for-  though  refraining 
from  any  dogmatic  deliverance  on  the 
svbject,  It  affords  the  le^uisiie  elemeata 
for  a  right  soIutioB. 


Th  Prophtcki  ofDtxmd,  and  the  Reve^ 
HonM  of  St  fJohnj  viemtd  in  their  mutuat 
relation,  With  an  JSxposition  of  the 
principal  passages.  By  Carl  August 
Aubelen,  Dr.  Phil.  Licentiate  and 
Professor  Extraordlnarins  of  Tbeolo^^ 
In  Basil.  With  an  Appendix  by  M. 
P.  R.  Ross.  lYanshited  by  the  Rer. 
Adolph  Saphir.  Edinburgh :  T.  4b  T. 
Clark. 

Students  of  prophecy  will  find  this 
volume  a  raluable  aid  in  respect  of  ita 
fulfilment  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  promise  of  its  title,— the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  the  Revelations  of  St. 
John  being  viewed  in  it  in  their  mutual  ' 
relation  so  aa  tn  eauae  them  to  shed 
light  mutually  on  eaah  ottmr;  but  more 
especially  tbe  former  on  ti»  klter.  Thua 
the  symbols  of  the  Book  of  Daniel*  wliioli 
have  their  meaning  given  along  wSlh 
them,  are  employed  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
symbols  in  the  Apocalypse  which  are 
given  without  explanation;  and,  while 
this  use  is  made  of  what  is  common  to 
these  books,  there  la  also  In  the  character 
of  the  iorraer,  as  specially  addressed  to 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  latter,  as  given  to 
tbe  Christian  Churchy  an  expUnation 
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ftmnd  of  lileiiee  in  the  one  oorresponding 
to  fnlneu  in  the  other. 

Bat  the  tpeciai  interest  of  this  Tolame 
is  the  Tiew  taken  of  the  pnrpose  for 
which  the  Apocaljpse  his  been  ^Ten  to 
the  Church,— what  is  nsuall^  associated 
in  ooT  minds  in  this  country  with  works 
on  the  Apocalypse,  is  that  nunner  of 
exposition— aptly  designated  by  this 
author  as  the  ^Ghnrch-historio,"  accord* 
ingto  which,  assuming  the  Apocalypse  to 
he  an  anticipated  Church  history,  the 
actual  history  of  the  past  is  expected  to 
be  disceroible  in  what  of  it  is  already 
falfilled,  and  fixed  points  and  dates  are 
supposed  to  be  ascertainable,  from  which 
calculations  as  to  the  future  course  of 
things  may  be  made,  enabling  us  to 
anticipate  that  course.  With  all  the  at- 
tractions of  this  Tiew,  as  promising  a 
fixing  of  our  present  stand- point,  and 
an  insight  into  the  future,  there  is  surely, 
in  the  hitherto  uniTersal  failure  of  all 
calculations  as  to  future  events,  when 
the  time  fixed  upon  has  come  round, 
,what  not  only  may  excite  the  distrunt 
with  which, such  calculations  have  been 
treated  by  others,  but,  also,  is  a  call  upon 
those  who  hare  engaged  in  them  to  re- 
consider the  principle  of  exposition  ^hich 
has  tempted  them  on.  Those  who  feel 
this,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  recetre 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  true  prophecy,  and 
intended  to  keep  the  fbture  of  the  divine 
counsel  before  the  miod  of  the  Church, 
should  weigh  the  ground  on  which  the 
character  of  the  Apocalypse  is  here  re- 
presented as  being  a  revelation  of  the 
course  of  the  kingdom  of  iQod  not  hav- 
ing its  interest  in  dates  and  events,  but 
in  general  principles  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure; and  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
progressive  history,  but  intended  to  be 
understood  from  the  beginning  in  the 
light  of  all  previous  revelation,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  previously  fixed  language 
of  symbolical  prophecy,  so  affording  to 
the  Church  all  along  light  for  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future.  In  this  view  it 
is,  and  as  regarding  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration as  self  contained,  and  its  own 


Interpreter,  that  so  much  importanoe  Is 
attached  to  *'  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelatioos 
of  St  John."  To  illustrate  the  harmony 
and  simplicity  of  conception  which  is 
represented  as  the  result  of  this  manner 
of  viewing  the  Apocalypse^  would  exceed 
our  limits,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  that  book  will  do  them- 
selves, as  well  as  this  brother  student, 
iigustioe,  if  they  do  not  read  and  wcdgh 
his  arguments. 


The  Book  qf  Jobs  Illustrated  by  Piffy 
Engravings,  from  drawings  by  John 
GiLBBBT.  James  Nisbet  and  Co., 
Bemers  Street,  1857. 

A  goodlv  volume  truly  this  is,  worthy 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  poem  in  the 
world.  What  would  the  good  old  emir 
of  Arabia  have  thought  had  he  looked 
through  the  telescope  of  sixty  centuries, 
and  seen  his  aspirations  so  marvellously 
realised.  '*  Oh  thai  nuf  words  were  now 
written!  oh  that  0iaf  were  printed  in  a 
hook !  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  tn  the  rock  for  ever!"  We 
have  Ae  book — the  print — the  graper — 
the  pea,  all  here  in  rare  combination. 
The  600^— no  *<  written  rock**  of  Sinai  or 
Mukatteb — but  an  elegant  octavo  from 
the  hands  of  Nisbet  &  Co.  The  prints 
it  reads  a  lofty  rebuke  to  much  that  is 
typicalfy  d^enerate  in  contemporaneous 
literature.  The  graver — an  artist  whose 
genius  is  evidently  as  much  at  home 
amid  the  tents  of  Eedar  as  the  firesides 
of  England.  The  pen— we  have  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  London  contributing  a- 
graceful  portico,  admitting  us  to  this 
hoaiy  temple  in  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  publishers  deserve  all  credit  for 
this  noble  contribution  to  a  **  Pictorial 
Bible  "^  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
We  are  ufe  in  saying  it  is  a  work  un- 
rivalled in  its  class.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
not  the  last  attempt  to  engage  the  ser- 
Tioes  of  the  highest  art  in  illustration  of 
the  scenes  and  words  of  sacred  Scripture. 


THE  CHUBCH  UNION. 


A  Masnvo  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
members,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
favourable  to  the  objects  of  the  "  Church 
Union  "  which  has  been  formed  in  Glas- 
gow, will  be  held  on  the  seoond  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
(Friday,)  at  Hdf^past  Ten  o'clock,  in 
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the  Bblioious  IvsTinrnoir  Boom,  6 
York  Place,  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  a  subsequent  meeting,  for 
Devotion  and  Christian  intercourse,  on 
some  day  during  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 
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CHRISTIANS   THE    SALT    OF   THE   EAETH.» 

By  the  Rbv.  Johm  Gilchkist,  Minister  of  Danbog. 

"  Te  an  th«  adt  of  the  MrtlL**~MAYmw  t.  la 


Wb  are  all  iamiliar  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  salt,  that  most   common 
object  in  every- da j  life.    We  know  that 
it  possesses    the   valuable  qualities   of 
firing  a  season  and  a|  relish  to  meats, 
vMch  in  themseWes  are  insipid  and  un- 
avoDxy,  and  of  preserving  from  corrup- 
tion those  which,  without  it,  wonld  soon 
beoome  utterly  worthless  and  unfit  for 
the  food  eltherjof   man    or   of  beast 
Xowy  what  salt  does  for  meats  our  Lord 
here  tells  Christians  ought  to  do  for  the 
re$t  of  mankind.    By  diffusing  amongst 
them   the    purifying   doctrines    of  the 
Gospel,  by  exhibiting  before  them   an 
example  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
huoest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report — by 
their  persuasions,  by  their  remonstrances, 
tbeir  warnings  and  entreaties— in  short, 
by  crerj  means  within  their  power,  it 
should  be  their  earnest  endeavdur  to  im- 
pregnate them  with  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
fiuthy  and  to  preserve  their  morals  from 
thecormption  and  putrifaction  of  sin. 
And     that    Christianity^    when     thus 
teought  home  by  the  agency  of  true 
believen  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
othen^  carries  with  it  such  a  purifying 
and  preserving  power,  must,  I  think,  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  looks  around 
htm,  mod  contemplates  the  condition  of 
his  fettow-men.    Behold  mankind  when 
they  have  not  been  seasoned  with  the 
salt  here  spoken  of,  and  what  a  lament- 
able spectacle  meets  the  eye  I— what  a 
paiafU  ^cture  of  corruption !    I  might 
appeal  to  heathen  lands  for  proofs  of 
this,  tat  alas  we  shall   find  them  in 
abnodftBoe  much  nearer  home.    In  what 
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a  degraded  and  painfiil  condition  do  we 
find  vast  masses  of  our  own  countrymen 
sunk  I  though  dwelling  in  a  land  wliich 
we  are  apt  to  fiatter  ourselves  is  one  of 
the  most  Christian,  one  of  the  most  moral 
and  virtuous  on  earth.  Let  us  only 
penetrate  into  any  of  those  dark  and 
dingy  quarters,  with  which  every  large 
town  in  our  island  abounds,  and  what 
scenes  of  squalor  and  misery,  of 
poverty  and  crime,  abound  on  all  sides ! 
Let  us  enter  any  of  the  dwellings,  and  in 
what  state  do  we  find  the  dwellers  there  ? 
Men,  women,  and  children  crowded 
together,  cursing  and  blaspheming  at  one 
another— and,  when  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing their  debased  tastes  are  within  their 
power,  sinking  themselves  below  the  level 
of  the  very  brutes  that  perish,  wallowing  in 
filth,  in  drunkenness,  and  crime  of  every 
kind.  Can  we  wonder  t!  xt  the  process 
of  corruption  goes  on  and  on — penetrates 
still  deeper  and  deeper,  and  spreads  still 
wider  and  wider,  and  threatens,  in  the 
end,  to  taint  the  whole  community  ?  And 
I  fear  we  need  not  confine  our  survey  to 
the  large  cities  alone,  and  to  the  squalid 
thousands  there.  Many  are  the!  rural 
villages,  and  many  the  country  cottages, 
from  which  we  might  equally  draw  sad 
proofs  of  the  corrupting  and  putrifying 
nature  of  sin— of  its  tendency  to  sink  man 
in  degradation  and  crime.  Now,  what  is 
the  cause  of  all  this  ?  To  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  deplorable  condition  of  so 
many  thousands  amongst  us — for  deplor- 
able it  truly  is  in  every  point  of  view, 
social,  moral,  or  religious  ?  They  dwell  in 
the  same  land  with  ourselves, they  breathe 
the  same  air,  they  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  they  enjoy  the  same  privilege  a, 
and    they  speak  in  the  same    tongue^ 
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Simply  to  this,  that  the  counteracting  ] 
agency  of  the  salt  mentioned  in  our  text 
has  never  been  'brought  to  bear  upon 
f  them.  We  may  find  them  often  dwelling 
within  the  shadow  of  the  house  of  God 
itself,  buti  its  doors  they  nerer  darken, 
and  its  courts  they  never  tread.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  the  sound  of  that  bell 
which  calls  upon  them  to  meet  with  their 
fellow-men,  to  unite  in  the  worship  of 
their  Maker  and  their  God,  falls  upon 
their  ear — but  its  summons  is  utterly 
disregarded.  That  day  of  sacred  rest — 
that  day,  whose  hallowed  leisure  from 
the  drudgery  pf  this  weary  world  ought 
especially  to  call  their  thoughts  heaven- 
ward— is  by  them  misspent,  if  not  in 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  at  least  in 
idleness  and  in  sloth.  It  may  be  to  them 
a  day  of  bodily  rest,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
religious  instruction — it  is  not  one  of 
spiritual  improvement.  Surrounded  on 
every  side  by  Gospel  privileges,  enjoying 
to  the  fullest  extent  Gospel  liberty,  they 
are  yet  perfectly  callous  and  indifferent, 
living,  aye  and  dying  too,  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world,  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  great  truths  of  our  faith,  of 
God,  of  Christ,  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  as 
the  benighted  millions  of  India,  or  the 
savages  of  Australia.  And  surely  tlie 
important  question  must  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  every  right  thinking  man,  Is 
there  no  remedy  fo^  this  melancholy 
state  of  matters?  Is  there  no  way  l^ 
which  those  abodes  of  moral  corruption, 
depravity,  and  pollution,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  physical  disease,  misery,  and 
death,  may  be  changed  into  homes  of 
purity  and  contentment,  health  and 
happiness  ?  Yes,  there  is,  and  our  Saviour 
has  clearly  pointed  it  out  in  our  text. 
He  has  shewn  us  the  only  agent  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  grapple  with  this 
tremendous  difficulty,  and  sufficiently 
penetrating  to  make  his  entrance  into 
the  haunts  of  profligacy  and  crime,  and 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption. 
Only  introduce  the  salt  of  which  He  here 
speaks,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of 
pur^  unadulterated  quality — only  im- 
pregnate with  it  that  mass  of  rottenness, 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  back  purity  and 
soundness,  it  will  rt  least  stay  the  down- 
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ward  course,  it  will  at  least  arrest  the 
progress  of  decay — rest  assured  that  no 
salt  sprinkled  there  will  be  lost.  It  may 
have  but  little  influence  over  those  who 
are  so  far  gone  as  to  be  blunted  beyond 
recovery — but  there  will  at  least  be  some 
whom  it  will  be  effectual  to  check,  some 
young  whom  it  may  instruct,  whose 
minds  it  may  enlighten  ere  yet  they  have 
been  utterly  darkened  by  sin,  whose  hearts 
itmay  soften  ere  yet  they  have  been  utterly 
hardened  by  sin,  and  whose  conscience 
it  may  awaken,  ere  yet  they  have  been 
utterly  seared  by  long  familiarity  with 
crime.  The  change  may  require  time- 
it  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  sure — once 
commenced,  it  will  go  on  spreading  on 
every  side,  each  generation  will  be  in 
advance  of  the  one  which  preceded  it, 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  community 
will  be  a  gainer.  There  will  be  pro- 
gressy  not  now  towards  corruption  and 
decay,  but  towards  purity  and  health. 
And  I  believe  further  that  our  Lord 
has  not  merely  pointed  out  an  effectual 
remedy,  but  has  also  pointed  out 
the  only  remedy  for  the  corrupting  ten- 
dencies of  sin.  Many  others,  no  doabt, 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  men,  but  all  except  this,  hitherto 
tried,  have  in  the  end  miserably  failed. 
Philosophers  have  speculated  about  the 
evil,  legislators  have  legislated  about  it, 
and  philanthropists  have  laboured  te> 
arrest  it,  earnestly,  perseveringly,  and 
disinterestedly;  and  what  have  been 
the  results?  They  may  have  been 
able  to  mitigate  some  of  its  symptoma, 
they  may  have  met  some  of  its  more 
obvious  features,  but  they  have  never 
been  able  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease. 
The  strong  hand  of  the  law  may  confine 
the  mischief  within  certain  bounds,  it 
may  extend  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty, while  all  the  time  the  grand 
source  of  the  evil  remains  untouched. 
Some  have  pretended  that  it  might  be 
met  by  the  spread  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. They  must  have  read  the  page 
of  the  world's  history  to  but  little  pur- 
pose, who  can  imagine,  for  a  moment, 
that  these  are  at  all  adequate  to  the 
emergency  of  the  cafce.  Why,  for  thou- 
sands of  years  science  and  philosophy 
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vere  allowed   a   fair  trial ;    for  thou- 
lapdi  of  years   they   endeaToored    to 
gnpple  with  the  monster  of  sia,  but 
the  giant  prored  stronger  far  than  they. 
In  sfiite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  whole 
head  remained  jast  as  sick  as  before,  and 
the  whole  heart  just  as  faint  as  before, 
and  tbe  whole  body  just  as  completely 
eoTen>d  with  wounds  and  bruises   and 
pQtrifying  sores,  as  before.    Some  hare 
expected  great  things  in  our  day,  by  a 
diffasion  of  what,  I  suppose,  we  must  call 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  museums,  and  picture-galleries, 
and  crystal  jAlaces;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  hare  justice  done  them,  they 
are  to  be  opened  forthwith,  of  all  days  of 
tbe  week,  on  the  Lord's  day.    We  are 
t4d  that  they  will  be  effectual  rirals  to 
the  gin-palace ;  they  are  more  likely  to 
he  formidable  rirals  to  the  house  of  God. 
The  real  object  aimed  at,  and  hardly 
inught  to  be  denied,  is  to  make   the 
Sabbath  in  Britain  what  it  already  is  in 
most  nations  on  the  continent,  a  day  of 
mere   triTolous    amusement — to   make 
Hyde  Pa^k  on  that  day  another  Champs 
Klys^.    The  remedy  to  which  we  are 
now  adverting,  has  also  been  tried,  and 
tbe  result  has  been  unmitigated  failure. 
We  know  what  Athens  of  old  was,  we 
know  to  what  rare  excellence  her  artists 
attained,  so    that   the   productions    of 
those  days  are  still  tbe  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  these ;  we  know  how  almost 
uniTersal  amongst   her  citizens  was  a 
taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and 
literature.    But  what,  at  tbe  same  time. 
Was  her  spiritual^  condition,  we  learn 
from  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  the  simple 
incident  which  be  has  recorded  of  the 
altar  erected    to    the    unknown    god, 
speaks  Tolumes  on  the  subject.    And 
what  was  her    moral    state,    her    own 
satirists,  and  poets,  and  historians,  have 
recorded,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  draw  a  picture  in  blacker  colours 
than  those  which  they  hare   laid    so 
thickly  on  their  canvass.    But  this  ez- 
perimeot  is  going  on  at  the  present  day, 
aiid  with   the    like  results.     It   is   a 
striking  fact,  shewing  how  little  effect 
the  mere  cttlti?ation  of  the  intellectual 
or  ioiginatiTe  faculties   can   hare  in 
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checking  moral   depravity,  that   those 
very  cities  of  continental  Europe  where 
the  most  has  been  done  for  the  people  in 
this  way,  where  museums  and  galleries 
in  abundance  are  open  to  all  ranks  alike, 
and  on  all  days  of  the  week  alike,  are  a 
by-word  and  a  reproach,  as  containing 
the  most  dissolute  and  corrupt  popula- 
tion.   We  might  point  to  Munich,  where 
the  government  has  put  forth  all   its 
power,  and  grudged  no  expense  in  its 
attempts  thus  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the 
inhabitants, — well,  the  capital  of  Bavaria 
enjoys  the  miserable  reputation  through- 
out Germany,  of  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
demoralised  city  north  of  the  Alps.    The 
great  remedy  now  in  highest  repute  with 
the  wise  men  of  the  world,  is  education. 
The  cry  has  been  raised,  that  if  we  could 
only  succeed  in  educating  the   masses 
of  the  community,  in  place  of  the  dis- 
orderly and   degraded   beings  we   now 
l^hold,  we  should  have  quiet,  peaceful, 
subjects ;  decent,  orderly,  citizens ;  good 
members  of  society,  in  every  relation  of 
life.     Let  us  only  educate,  and  we  shall 
give  them  habits  of  honesty,  industry, 
and  self-reliance,  feelings   of  indepen- 
dence, whioh  would  make  them  scorn  to 
rely  upon  others  for  their  daily  bread. 
Let  us  only  educate  the  masses,  and  our 
poor-hous6s,   which    are   now  crowded, 
will  be  tenantless ;  and  our  jaiU,  which 
now  hardly  suffice,  will  be  without  oc- 
cupants.    Such   is   the   cry   re-echoed 
frequently  by  those    who   have    never 
thought  very  seriously  about  the  sub- 
ject, but  who  have  found  it  a  convenient 
cry  to  serve  a  party  purpose.    Now  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  educa- 
tion to  elevate  the  masses ;  but  it  must 
be  an  education  conducted  by  Christian 
teachers,    and    deeply    imbued  with    a 
Christian  spirit.    It  must  be  such  an 
education  as  Lois  of  old  gave  to  her 
daughter  Eunice,  and  as  Eunice  in  her 
turn  gave  to  her  son  Timothy — an  edu- 
cation, the  recipients  of  which  are  even 
from  childhood  taught  to  know  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  result  of  which  is 
the  unfeigned  faith  of  the  Gospel.    TTd- 
less  it  be  of  this  character,  it  will  fail 
to  accomplish  what  is  required  of  it.    We 
may  teach  men  many  thing8,we  may  com- 
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manicate  to  them  a  knowledge*  of  many 
subjects,  but  unless  we  teach  them  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has 
sent,  and  "  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal," 
— ^unless  we  communicate  to  them  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  sal- 
vation— unless  we  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  **  fear  of  the  Lord  which  it  the 
beginning  of  wisdom" — we  have  no  war- 
rant to  expect  that  they  will  live  soberlj, 
and  righteously,  and  godly  iu  this  pre- 
sent world.  Give  them  education  em> 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  infidelity  or  in* 
difiTerence,  give  them  a  merely  secular 
education,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that 
they  have  only  been  rendered  more  ripe 
for  evil,  more  turbulent  and  depraved. 
And  here  still  let  us  appeal  to  facts.  We 
are  often  called  upon  to  look  to  Prussia 
as  an  example  of  a  well-educated  country, 
we  are  often  taunted  with  our  inferiority 
to  her  in  this  respect.  There,  education 
is  compulsory ;  the  law  of  the  land  takes 
every  child  born  in  the  country  under  its 
protection,  and  tells  the  parent  that, 
whether  willing  or  unwilling,  he  must 
send  it  to  school ;  nay  more,  that  whether 
willing  or  unwilling  he  must  allow  it  to 
remain  there  a  certain  number  of  years, 
until,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  has  learned 
enough.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  place  Prussia,  as  a  country,  very  high 
in  the  educational  scale,  but  does  she 
occupy  a  corresponding  place  in  the  moral 
scale  ?  Is  there  a  single  man  amongst 
us  who  has  ever  visited  that  country  who 
would  wish  to  see  his  native  land,  in  its 
moral  and  religious  aspects,  what  Prussia 
DOW  is?  Why,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  North  British  Btoiew,  about 
three  years  ago,  and  evidently  written 
by  one  who  knew  that  country,  while 
glancing  at  Prussia  from  this  point  of 
view,  describes  btettin,  one  of  its  cities, 
as  "  sunk  to  the  most  deplorable  depth 
of  Pagan,  and  worse  than  Pagan,  immor- 
ality." We  cannot  here  give  the  facts 
upon  which  the  writer  founds  this  terrible 
sentence,  but  we  may  advert  to  one  of 
his  statements  in  regard  to  church- 
attendance.  It  is  only  seven  per  cent  of 
the  population.  These  facts  surely  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
bow  little  is  to  be  expected  of  any  educa* 
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tion  not  deeply  embued  with  a  religious 
sphrit  as  a  purifying  and  preserving  salt. 
Make  education  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, make  it  the  means  of  imprinting 
upon  the  youthful  mind  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  of  iniVising  into  the  youth- 
ful ^eart  the  love  of  Christ,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  will  it  be  found  to  be  one  of  tho 
most  effectual  agents  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  corruption,andofdiflfhslng  that 
righteousness  which  alone  truly  ''exalteth 
a  nation."  Every  other  method  must 
fail  which  does  not  distinctly  recognise 
the  great  truth  stated  in  our  text,  that 
Christians  are  the  **salt  of  the  earth;" 
that  it  is  by  their  means  alone  the  world 
can  be  preserved  from  the' debasing  influ- 
ence of  sin,  and  the  whole  community  im- 
pregnated with  the  purifying  and  health- 
ful spirit  of  the  GospeL  It  is  a  high  honour 
indeed  which  is  thus  done  to  believers,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  solemn  trust  has  been 
confided  to  them,  and  a  weighty  responsi- 
bility laid  upon  them.  And  let  no  one 
think  that  he  cannot  share  in  this  honour 
—that  he  has  no  part  in  this  trust— that 
no  portion  of  this  responsibility  rests 
upon  him  because  his  lot  in' life  is  a 
humble  one,  and  his  station  an  obscure 
one.  There  is  no  earnest  Christian,  how- 
ever little  exalted  may  be  his  sphere,  and 
however  narrow  may  be  his  means,  who 
may  not  do  something  to  season  the  man- 
ners of  those  around  him  with  the  whole- 
some doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  by 
example  or  precept,  by  remonstrance  or 
warning,  by  entreaty  or  by  prayer,  to 
check  the  prevailing  corruption.  Let 
him  be  nothing  more  than  an  humble 
workman,  earning  from  day  to  day  his 
daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  his  hands 
and  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow — ^yet  what 
a  beneficent  influence  may  he  exert  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  factory  or  work- 
shop—what a  careful  agent  may  he 
prove  I  there,  if  he  exhibits  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Christian  character, 
in  checking  the  oath  of  blasphemy,  the 
sneer  of  scorn,  or  the  laugh  of  profa- 
nity. Let  him  but  exhibit  an  exemplary 
piety  in  his  own  walk  and  conversation — 
let  him  shew  openly  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ— let 
him  in  the  face  of  every  ribald  jest  not 
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■crapto  to  declare  hli  faith  in  God  and 
in  Christ  hia  Bedeemer— let  him  avow 
boldly  his  hope  of  heaven  and  hia  dread 
of  liell,  and  we  uy  that  inch  a  man  is 
indeed  of  tiie'/salt  of  the]  earth  —  one 
of  the^most  uaefoi  members  of  society, 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  fellow-men. 
Let  a  man  only  be  truly  in  earnest,  and 
let  him  carry  his  reli^on  into  every  re- 
latun  of  life,  and  whether  as  a  pareot  or 
a  child,  whether  as  a  master  or  a  serrant, 
he  will  find  abundant  opportunities  of 
exerting  an  influence  for  good— he  will 
sow  seeds  which  will  spring  up  and 
bloom,  and  bear  flowers  and  fruits  long 
after  he  himself  has  been  gathered  to  bis 
fathers.  I  can  hardly  conceive  any 
sphere  so  humble  in  which  a  sincere 
Christian  can  be  placed  in  which  he  may 
not  do  aomething  for  the  glory  of  his 
God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  do  all  that  he 
would  wish,  but  let  him  do  all  that  he 
can.  What  position  could  be  conceiTe<* 
Urn  favourable  than  that  of  the  little 
Hebrew  maiden  in  the  household  of 
Kaaman !  She  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land — she  was  a  captive  amongst 
the  enemies  of  her  people — she  was  a 
worahipper  of  Jehorah  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters — she  had  been  dragged  from 
home  and  from  kindred,  whilst  still  in 
early  youth,  at  an  age  when  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  her  religious  prin- 
ciples to  be  very  distinctly  formed.  Yet 
when  fSar  from  her  father's  land  she 
forgot  not  her  father's  God,  and  now  in 
that  abode  of  idolatry,  she  lifts  up 
her  voice  with  all  the  power  of 
faith  to  declare  His  supremacy,  and  to 
avow  her  belief  that  His  prophet  was  able 
to  do  for  her  master  what  all  the  wisdom 
and  all  the  skill  of  Syria  had  failed  to  ac- 
compiish ;  and  to  such  humble  instru- 
mentality what  mighty  consequences  may 
be  traced !  Away,  then,  with  all  ex- 
eoaes  drawn  from  humble  spheres  and 
nanrnr  circumstances.  All  of  us  are 
faroogfat  into  contact  with  our  fellow- 
nen— all  of  us  can  do  something  to 
briog  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
Chrif^  to  fill  their  hearts  with  the 
k»«e*of  Christ,  to  lead  them  to  the 
Dt  of  vice  and  the  cultivation 
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of  virtue.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that 
we  can  deserve  the  noble  epithet  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  for  oh  I  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  men.  Even  though  our  lives 
may  be  marked  by  no  groas  and  glaring 
immoralities,  yet  if  we  are  only  un- 
fruitful—if, so  far  as  bettering  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  others,  we 
might  just  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  al- 
together— then  do  we  too  much  resemble 
the  savourless  salt  which  is  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot.  If,  reverend  Fathers  and 
Brethren,  all  this  applies  even  to  the 
humblest  Christian,  with  tenfold  force 
does  it  apply  to  the  Christian  minister. 
Special  obligations  are  laid  upon  him — a 
deep  and  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
him — he  is,  indeed,  as  in  a  city  st:t  on  a 
hill  which  cannot  be  hid,  an  object  oon- 
spicu 'MS  alike  to  friend  and  to  foe.  It  is 
for  us,  then,  to  see  to  if,  that  we  do  ex- 
erdae  such  a  healthful  influence  upon 
those  around  us  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  and  that  we  do  thus  merit 
the  glorious  title  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
As  ministers  of  an  Established  Church,  we 
have  facilities  and  advanteges  for  thus 
diffusing  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  fur 
carrying  it  into  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  the  haunts  of  the  wretched,  which 
other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  equally 
earnest,  and  it  may  be  equally  able  with 
ourselves,  do  not  possess ;  and  unless  we 
avail  ourselves  of  these  facilities,  and 
turn  these  advanteges  to  proper  account, 
we  cannot  expect,  nor  would  we  deserve, 
that  our  privileges  should  be  preserved, 
or  our  righte  maintained.  In  no  profes- 
sion now  are  men  satisfied  with  an  old, 
lifeless  routine,  however  decent  and  re- 
spectable, and  least  of  all  in  that  profes- 
sion to  which  we  belong.  There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  which  is  apt  to  try  every 
public  servant,  and  every  public  institu- 
tion by  a  much  severer  teat  than  was 
ever  thought  of  in  former  years,  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  escape  from  ita  operation. 
Days  of  trial  are  unquestionably  at  hand 
for  us,  and  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact;  our  true  wisdom  is 
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to  prepare  to  meet  them.  Oar  first  word, 
then,  Fathen  and  Brethren,  would  be  one 
of  warning,  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
any  of  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
state.    When  we  see  with  what  facility 
men  in  these  days  change  their  opinions ; 
when  we  see  them,  if  not  fiercely  assail- 
ing, at  least  feebly  defending  institutions 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  they  themsdyes 
acknowledged  to  be  of  incalculable  ralue 
to  the  nation,  it  may  well  teach  us  not 
'*  to  put  our  trust  in  man  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils."    But  what  then  ?  let  us 
neither  be  discouraged  nor  despondent, 
but  let  us  trust  in  our  great  Head,  and  be 
faithful  in  the  charge  He  has  committed 
to  us,  and  be  will  never  leave  us,  never 
betray  us.    Our  true  policy  at  all  times, 
and  especially  so  in  these,  is  fervently 
and  diligently  to  do  our  Master's  work, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  of  labour—each  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  not  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  nation — it  is  neither  in 
the  House  of  Lords  nor  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Church's  true  battles 
are  to  be  fought,  but  in  the  Church's  own 
parishes.  A  hard-working,  pious,  prayer- 
ful ministry  is  her  best  security.    Make 
her  respected  and  beloved  at  home,  and 
attacks  upon  her  from  without  will  soon 
cease.    As  ambassadors  from  Christ,  let 
us  occupy  ourselves  thus  with  our  high 
and  holy  calling,  and  leave  demagogues 
to  do  their  own  pitiful  work.    The  pulpit 
and  not  the  platform  is  the  minister'a 
proper  place;  the  grand  truths  of  the 
gospel  and  not  imaginary  political  griev- 
ances and  problematical  reforms,  his  ap- 
propriate themes.    His  ambition  should 
ever  be  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  pre- 
pare dying  sinners  for  eternity,  and  not 
to  secure  the  shouts  of  a  fickle  multitude, 
whose  idol  to-day  may  be  its  victim  to- 
morrow.   Let  him  imitate  the  noble  ex- 
ample set  by  Paul,  and  teach,  not  only 
publicly,  but  also  from  house  to  house; 
that  the  young  feel  that  in  him  they  have 
a  kind  instructor ;  the  anxious  and  the 
doubting  a  faithful  adviser;  the  poor  a 
warm  friend;   and  the  weak  and  the 
dying  a  sympathising  comforter ;  and  he 
will  reap  a  far  more  precious  reward  than 
the  vain  breath  of  popular  applause,  in 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience^ 
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and  in  the  favour  of  Him  who  hath  de- 
declared  that  not  a  single  service  rendered 
to  even  the  humblest  of  His  followers  will 
fail  to  be  recognised  and  requited  as  if 
done  to  himself.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
surely  a  right  to  expect  in  these  days 
that  all  who  eat  the  Church'a  bread 
should  strive  to  do  the  Church's  work; 
but  if  we  find  only  apathy  or  indiffe- 
rence, or,  what  is  equally  to  be  depre- 
cated, strife  and  contention  within, 
whilst  bitter  hatred  is  assailing  us  from 
without,  then  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Church  can  stand,  her  doom  is  sealed, 
her  knell  is  rung. 

"  Read  the  Bible  in  another  tongue, 
and  you  will,  perhaps,  find  a  beauty  in 
it  you  have  never  thoroughly  appreciated 
before."— £?«}»«. 

"  Remember  that  all  the  consolations 
of  God  are  yours  when  you  need  them, 
as  certainly  as  they  shall  not  be  yours 
before  you  need  them.  They  are  all  laid 
up  in  Christ  Jesus,  purchased  for  you  by 
Him,  given  to  you  through  Him,  and 
laid  up  for  you  in  Him.^—B/uiif. 

BTHN. 

(Frwn  the  Ofrman.) 
GiTi  to  the  winds  tby  fears, 

Hope,  and  be  andismayM : 
God  bears  thy  dghs,  and  wants  thy  tears, 

God  shall  lift  up  thy  head. 
1  hrongh  waves,  through  clouds  and  ttornu, 

lie  gently  clears  thy  way, 
Walt  thtm  Hit  time,  so  shall  the  night 

Soon  end  in  Joyous  daj. 

He  everywhere  hath  sway. 

And  all  things  shew  His  might, 
Uis  every  act  pure  blessing  is, 

ills  path  unsullied  light. 
yn  hen  He  makes  bare  His  arm. 

What  shaU  Bis  work  withstand? 
When  He  Uia  people's  cause  defends. 

Who.  who  shall  stay  Uis  hands  ? 

Leave  to  Uis  sovereign  sway. 

To  choose  and  to  command. 
With  wonder  fill*d,  thou  then  shalt  own 

How  wise,  how  strong  His  hand. 
Thou  cuniprehend*st  Uim  not, 

Yet  earth  and  heaven  tell, 
Gud  sits  as  Sovereign  on  the  throne. 

He  ruleth  all  things  well. 

Thou  seest  our  weakness,  Lord, 

Our  he  irts  ai e  known  to  Thea, 
Oh  !  lift  Thou  up  the  sinking  hand, 

Coaflroi  the  feeble  knee  ! 
Let  us,  in  life  aad  death. 

Boldly  TLy  truth  declare. 
And  pttblisb,  with  our  latest  breath, 

Thy  love  and  guardian  oare. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  FREDERICK  PERTHES.* 


Wk  hare  read  these  Tolanies  with  great 
pleasure,  and  sincerely  thank  the  pub- 
lishers for  introduciDg  Perthes  to  the 
English  public  Morally  and  intellecta- 
ally  the  Germans  are  a  highly  endowed 
race.  Depth  and  patience  mark  their 
attempts  to  get  at  the  reasons  of  things. 
They  are  strongest  where,  perhaps,  we 
are  weakest  The  two  great  branches  of 
the  Gothic  fkmily  have  each  much  to 
communicate  to  the  other.  And  we  can- 
not hut  anticipate  a  preponderance  at 
least  of  good  from  increased  commerce 
of  thought  between  the  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races.  Perthes  was  in  all 
respects  peculiarly  and  typically  Ger- 
man. For  in  toand  common  sense,  and 
the  application  of  all  hia  powers  to  active 
life,  he  had  nothing  to  learn,  even  from 
oor  practical  countrymen.  But  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  very  many  dis- 
tinguished « Germans,  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  many  phases  of  German 
thought  and  German  life. 

Independent,  however,  of  this  source  of 
interest,  the  life  of  Perthes  is  a  noble 
Ufe,— full  of  valuable  lessons,— a  life 
which  no  man  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
able  to  read  without  benefit,— which  few 
men  will  read  without  something  of  self- 
humiliation,  almost  of  envy.  It  is  em- 
phitically  a  many-sided  life,— to  some 
extent  necessarily  so,  from  the  stirring 
times  wherein  it  was  unfolded,  but  made 
much  more  so  by  the  remarkably  many- 
BiJed,  and  in  this  respect  truly  German, 
nature  of  the  man.  It  is  difficult, 
within  moderate  limits,  to  give  a  satis- 
factory abridgment  of  such  a  life.  Many 
subjects  of  interest  must  be  passed  over 
without  notice  which  will  well  repay  a 
perusal  in  the  pages  of  the  work  itself. 

Frederick  Perthes  was  born  in  1772, 
in  Hudolfstadt,  a  small  town  in  central 
Germany,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Thii- 

•  X«moira  of  Fk-ederlek  ?erth»B ;  or,  Litorai7. 
B«ligic»ai,  aad  Political  Llfc  in  OeriDMiy.  from 
11^  to  184S.  From  the  Garoun  of  Clemant 
Tb«odor«  Perthes.  Profeuor  of  Lmw  in  the 
r«irer»lt7  of  Bona.  2  vol*.,  8to.  Edinburgh  : 
TtioioM  Coattahle  and  Co. ;  London :  HemiUoD, 
▲dame,  sad  Co.    1S»6. 


ringer  Wald,  in  the  very  minute  state  of 
Schwarzburg.  When  very  young  he  lost 
his  father  and  mother.  Of  them  we 
learn  but  little,  except  that  the  father 
was  of  a  respectable  and  God-fearing 
race,  and  filled  a  situation  of  trust  at 
court.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  conveyed  to  their  child  less  of  the 
primeval  taint  and  a  richer  heritage  of 
mental  vigour  and  good  moral  dispositions 
than  most  parents  are  privileged  to  do. 
Perthes  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal 
uncle  and  aunt,  Frederick  and  Caroline 
Heuhel.  Both  brother  and  sister  were 
marked  by  great  strength  of  character 
and  high  moral  principle.  A  disciple  of 
Kant,  Henbel  seems  to  have  been  little 
familiar  with  Christian  truth.  Perthes, 
however,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt  two  lessons  which  in- 
fluenced him  through  life,—"  a  horror  for 
every  kind  of  immorality,  and  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others."  And  that  child- 
hood has  not  passed  over  in  vain,  on 
which  have  been  indelibly  impressed  two 
such  lessons.  Miscellaneous  reading  in 
the  court  library,  principally  of  history 
and  travels,  was  the  only  literary  educa- 
tion he  ever  received.  His  bodily  powers 
and  a  taste  for  nature  were  happily  de- 
veloped by  a  relative  who  lived  at  the 
castle  of  Schwarzburg,  and  whose  official 
duties  led  him  often  to  traverae  the 
forests  and  visit  the  huts  of  the  fowlers. 
With  him  Perthes  would  sometimes  live 
for  months  at  a  time,  the  companion  of 
all  his  wanderings  over  hill  and  valley. 

^  The  remembrance  of  these  excursions 
was  never  obliterated  from  the  boy's 
mind.  The  dusky  pines  that  clothe  Uie 
mountain- slopes  of  thatwondrously  beau- 
tiful region,  the  roar  of  the  Schwarsa, 
as  far  below  in  the  valley  it  winds  round 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
is  built,  were  indelibly  impressed  upon 
his  memory." 

With  such  elements  of  education,  mo- 
ral, mental,  and  aaathetic,  Perthes,  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  began  the  battle  of 
life  as  apprentice  to  one  Bohme,  a  book- 
seller in  Leipzig.  Bohme  was  a  worthy 
min,  in  his  own  very  old-fasLioned  w»y, 
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not  oertwnly  oTer^indulgent  to  hU  two 
apprentices.  Thej  occupied  a  imall 
inner  room  up  four  pair  of  itatrs,  of  which, 
aa  of  their  life  in  general,  we  hare  the 
following  not  ▼er7  attractiTe  notice : — 

''One  little  window  opened  on  the 
roof;  in  the  comer  was  a  small  stove, 
heated  during  the  winter  hy  three  small 
logs  of  wood,  doled  out  every  erening  as 
their  allowance.  Every  morning  at  six 
o'clock  they  both  received  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  every  Sunday,  as  a  provision  for  the 
coming  week,  seven  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  seven  halfpence  to  purchase  bread. 
<  What  I  find  hardest,*  said  Perthes  to 
his  uncle  at  Schwarzhurg,  *is  that  I  have 
only  a  halfpenny  roll  in  the  morning-^i 
find  this  to  be  scanty  allowance.  In  the 
afternoon,  from  one  till  eight,  we  have 
not  a  morsel,— that  is  what  I  call  hunger ; 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  something.' 
Dinner  and  supper  they  took  with  the 
family,  plentifuiiy  and  well."— Vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  boy's  appren- 
ticeship began,  and  it  terminated  in  1793. 
During  these  years  we  mark  with  interest 
the  activity  and  development  of  his  moral 
nature.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  interesting  features  of 
the  book,  that  we  watch  the  gradual  en- 
lightenment of  a  mind  not  early  in- 
structed in  Christian  truth,  and  the 
gradual  confirmation  of  a  character  which 
with  much  that  was  naturally  noble,  had 
also  much  that  might  have  led  to  danger 
and  shipwreck.  Moral  earnestness  and  a 
striving  after  perfection  were  marked 
features  of  his  character  even  in  those 
early  years.  This  perfection  he  deemed 
attainable.  At  times  he  was  sanguine  of 
success.  Long  he  believed  that  all 
that  was  needful  was  to  have  his  un- 
derstanding enlightened.  Experience 
indeed  proved  to  him  that  this  was  not 
sufficient.  We  find  him  writing  fJrom 
Leipsic  to  his  uncle  :— 

''I  do  indeed  cleave  to  the  principles 
expressed,  in  my  letters,  fbr  they  are 
not  a  mere  result  of  reasoning:  Oh 
no!  they  are  so  interwoven  with  my 
whole  being  that  I  have  no  power  to 
think  of  myself  without  tbem,  but  al- 
lowing them  to  actuate  my  life  is  quite 
another  matter.  I  should  be  a  hypo- 
crite if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  they 
had  been  the  never-failing  guide  of  my 
conduct.  Now  passion  triumphs,  now 
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habit,  again  a  constitutional  levity  which 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
mj  refiection." 

Notwithstanding  these  failures  he  still 
believed  that  an  intelligent  will  was  the 
grand  instrument  whereby  a  man  was  to 
fasliion  his  lifb  into  conformity  to  the 
Eternal  Will,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
removed  to  Hamburgh  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  look  for  some  more  efficient 
means  of  attaining  the  same  noble  end. 

At  Leipzig  he  became  attached,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  first  love,  to  Frederika, 
Bohme's  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  affec- 
tionate girl.  She  was  also  beloved  by 
Nessig,  Ferthes's  fellow-apprentice,  and 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  both  the 
young  men,  who  were  not  more  rivals 
than  iHends.  At  last,  however,  she  re- 
fused her  hand  to  either.  We  should 
much  like  to  know  what  became  of 
Frederika.  It  shews  the  healthy  tone  of 
Ferthes's  mind,  and  the  fresh  elasticity  of 
his  heart,  that  in  after  years  he  cculd  love« 
as  he  loved. 

In  1799,  in  the  twenty- second  year  of 
his  age,  Ferthes  went  to  Hamburgh  to  as- 
sist Hoffknann,  a  well-known  bookseller, 
and  soon  after  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account.  At  Leipzig  he  had  made 
one  or  two  acquaintances,  but  in  Ham- 
burgh, for  the  first  time,  he  mingled  in 
general  society,  and  was  for  awhile 
almost  intoxicated  with  the  new  delight. 
Soon,  however,  he  felt  that  his  moral 
nature  craved  something  different  and 
higher.  Tumusg  firom  the  society  of 
the  mere  pleasure-seekers,  he  looked  for 
those  who  manifested  a  moral  earnestness 
like  his  own.  Such  he  found  in  three 
young  friends,  Speckter,  Runge,  and  Hul- 
senbeck,  earnest,  scholarly,  and  able.  We 
can  imagine  how  gladly  they  must  have 
received  such  a  youth  as  Ferthes  into 
their  circle.  Hib  was  then  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age. 

'*  His  small  and  slender,  though  firm 
and  well-formed  body,  his  curling  hair 
and  fine  complexion,  and  a  peculiarly 
delicate  curve  in  the  formation  of  the 
eye,  gave  to  his  appearance  an  almost 
girlish  charm.  *I  could  not  withdraw 
my  eyes  from  him,'  wrote  Runge ;  '  the 
charm   of  his   external  appearance   I 
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oosld  not  bat  xegard  u  the  tine  expres- 
•ioQ  of  bU  inner  nature.'  '  Perthes  is  a 
man,*  wrote  Speckter,  'to  whom  I  feel 
marrellootly  *  attracted  by  hia  tender 
■oaceptibility,  and  his  earnest  striTing 
after  all  that  ia  noble.' " 

From  these  friends  Perthes  obtained 
lar  higher  and  truer  riews  of  the  nature 
and  the  depth  of  the  moral  law  that  he 
had  previoaslj  entertained.  In  his  at- 
tempts to  folfil  it,  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment led  him  at  times  to  think  be  had 
acfaiered  success,  so  that  we  find  him 
writing:  '*It  does  one  so  much  good 
when  one  can  come  before  Ood  and  say, 
*Tboa,  O  Qod,  knowest  that  I  am  good.'" 
At  other  timea  he  was  made  painfully 
aware  of  his  own  weakness,  and  bias 
towards  evil.  It  is  curiously  illustratiTe 
of  his  ignorance  of  Bible  truth  to  find 
him  writing  to  a  friend :  **  It  is  so  difficult 
to  continue  good,  and  so  much  more 
dificnlt  to  become  better,  that  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  whether 
we  were  bom  good." 

Despairing  at  last  of  reaching  moral 
perfection  by  mere  rectification  of  the 
JQdgment,  he  adopted,  with  character- 
istic enthusiasm  and  hopefulness, 
Schiller^a  Tiews,  that  man  is  to  attain  to 
goodness  by  IbUowing  after  the  Beauti- 
fuL  Thia  was  the  second  marked  phase 
ID  his  manl  history. 

Here,  too,  be  failed  to  find  satisfaction ; 
and,  when  at  this  time  he  chanced. to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  noble-minded 
sod  philosophic  Frederic  Jacubi,  his 
Tiews  at  once  receiTed  a  modification 
from  the  influence  of  that  older  and 
tbottghtfol  man.  Jaoobi  held,  in  common 
with  Sdiiller,  that  God,  notwithstanding 
the  mystery  of  the  fall,  still  reveals 
himself  and  eternal  truth  in  human 
feeling,  without  intermediate  agency. 
He  differed,  however,  from  him  and  from 
Perthet's  Hamburgh  friends,  in  this,  that 
while  they  held  that  this  natural  feeling 
was  to  be  fashioned  and  purified  by  art 
and  the  beautiful,  he  held  that  man  was 
lo  withdraw  himself  from  the  impressions 
cf  the  sensuous  world  as  well  as  from 
the  ioilaenee  of  the  understanding,  in 
order  meekly  to  receive  these  direct 
rcvdationt  in  the  silence  of  his  inner 
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'  However  defective  and  fanciful  were 
Jaoobi's  views,  his  moral  earnestness 
exercised  such  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
Perthes,  that  we  find  him  writing  to 
Jacobi,  some  years  later:  "How  can  I 
ever  thank  you—you  it  was  who  fixed 
my  destiny  by  your  love,  strengthening 
my  young  heart  and  opening  up  for  me 
a  new  moral  career." 

But  Perthes  was  soon  to  rejoiee  in  a 
brighter  light.  Through  Jacobl  he  be« 
came  acquainted  with  Claudius,  who  then 
resided  at  Waudsbeck,  a  pleaaant  town 
on  the  road  to  Lubeck.  In  Claudius  he 
first  met  a  roan  of  thought  and  ability, 
who  found  in  the  revelation  of  Holy 
Writ  the  only  source  of  true  religion, 
and  in  the  fact  of  Redemption  and  its 
converting  power,  the  only  true  salva- 
tion. These  views  Perthes  ultimately 
embraced,  and  never  afterwards  saw 
reason  to  abandon. 

"X  thank  God,"  he  writes,  "for  the 
consciousness  that  I  am  a  poor  sinner, 
in  myself  helpless  and  comfortless."  "I 
take  my  stand  on  the  revealed  Word  of 
God  as  the  only  word,  the  only  law 
which  is  above  us."  ^My  iniemal 
anxiety,"  he  wrote  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period,  **  calls  for  some  one  who 
in  my  stead  gives  satisfaction ;  and 
undefined  feelings  come  across  me  which 
seek  after  a  God,  who  aa  man  haa  felt 
the  agony  of  man." 

*'  It  was  through  anxiety  and  labour, 
and  after  many  wanderings,"  writes  his 
biographer,  **  that  Perthes  had  won  his 
way  to  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity, 
but  he  had  won  them  as  part  and  parcel 
of  his  life.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  neither 
at  this,  nor  at  any  later  period,  did  they 
reign  alone,  nor  did  they  hold  habitual 
ascendancy  in  his  heart ;  the  natural 
man  too  often  asserted  itself  in  sorrow 
and  in  joy,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and 
activities  of  life ;  but  the  truths  he  had 
gained  were  never  lost  sight  of;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  be  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  they  filled  his  whole  soul,  and 
had  power  to  take  its  sting  fVom  death." 

We  have  dwelt  at  disproportionate 
length  on  the  development  and  confir- 
mation of  Perthes's  moral  and  religious 
character.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  of 
special  interest,  and  in  so  brief  a  notice 
of  a  work  so  considerable,  it  is  better  to 
flx  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  a  few 
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important  points,  than  to  attempt 
notice  all. 

Meanwhile,  Perthes  had,  hy  wise  ob- 
servation, sound  judgment,  and  untiring 
energy,  established  himself  in  a  large  and 
widely  extended  business,  as  a  bookseller. 
He  held  enlarged  views  of  the  moral 
bearings  and  importance  of  the  book 
trade.  Changes  in  the  way  of  conduct- 
ing business,  introduced  at  that  time, 
greatly  facilitated  the  setting  up  of  a 
young  man  with  small  capital,  if  only 
wise  and  energetic.  And  Perthes  well 
described  his  own  calling  when  he  said, 
'*I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
my  destiny  is  an  active,  masculine 
career ;  that  I  am  a  man  bom  to  turn 
my  own  wheel,  and  that  of  others,  with 
energy."  His  shop  in  Hamburgh,  dif- 
fering therein  fh>m  all  others  in  Germany 
at  the  time,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  well-chosen  library,  while  a  reading- 
room,  supplied  with  all  the  papers  and 
journals,  was  a  constant  attraction  to 
his  customers. 

Gradually  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  large  and  most  interesting  circle  of 
acquaintances,  not  only  in  Hamburgh, 
but  in  Holstein  on  the  one  side,  and 
Westphalia  on  the  other.  Some  of  these 
were  Protestants,  some  Roman  Catho- 
lics, all  distinguished  for  intellectual 
powers,  and  most  of  them  for  moral 
earnestness.  Interesting  sketches  of 
many  well-known  persons  are  thus  in- 
troduced in  these  volumes.  Qf  these 
none  will  perhaps  be  found  more  striking 
and  instructive,  than  that  of  the  Russian 
princess  Gallitzin,  commencing  at  page 
79  of  vol.  i.  She  lived  in  the  West- 
phalian  town  of  Munster,  the  head- 
quarters of  Perthes's  Roman  Catholic 
friends,  as  Holstein  was  of  his  Protest- 
ant ones.  It  was  a  result  of  the  general 
godlessness  of  the  times,  that  pious 
Protestanta  and  Romanista  found  them- 
selves irresistibly  drawn  towards  one 
another.  <*  Earnest  Christians,"  says 
the  author,  '*  whether  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, were  closely  united.  There 
was  no  mutual  suspicion  or  bitterness. 
The  great  fact  of  the  Re- 
demption, the  common  ground  of  Pro- 1 
teatantism  and  Catholidsm,  exercised  I 
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such  a  vital  and  governing  influence  on 
the  princess,  that,  so  far  as  the  Holstein 
circle  was  concerned,  the  diversity  of 
confessions  appeared  comparatively  un- 
important; while  again  the  names  of 
Furstenberg,  Overberg,  and  the  princess, 
were  never  mentioned  in  Holstein,  save 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  respect. 

Marriage,  it  has  been  remarked, 
whether  in  romance  or  real  life,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  individual's 
mundane  career.  And  few  men  have 
crossed  that  meridian  with  such  bright 
and  blessed  promise  as  was  granted  to 
Perthes.  In  1797  he  married  Caroline 
Claudius,  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  the  daughter  of  that  Claudius  who 
had  done  so  much  towards  establishing 
Perthes  in  the  Christian  faith.  Caroline 
is  the  charm  and  ornament  of  thera 
volumes — volumes  which  from  their  bulk 
and  foreign  diaracter,  certainly  would 
not  have  met  with  such  favour  in  this 
country,  had  they  not  possessed  also 
singular  beauties.  Some  parts  of  the 
book  will  prove,  we  dare  say,  uninter- 
esting to  numy  of  our  true  Britons :  the 
first  few  chapters  may  discourage  those 
who  care  but  little  for  German  matters ; 
but  those  who  read  on  will  soon  perceive 
the  solid  charms  of  the  work,  and  none 
will  read  the  life  of  Caroline  without 
regarding  her  with  love  and  admiration. 
Her  natural  character  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  her  warmly'  loving  and 
tenderly  beloved  husband.  Both  are 
most  interesting  and  instructive  char- 
acters to  contemplate;  but  were  we 
limited  to  one,  we  should  prefer  to  have 
treasured  up  in  our  memory  the  life- 
sketch  of  Caroline.  The  reader  will  not 
easily  find,  in  biography  or  fiction,  one 
who,  as  woman,  wife,  and  mother, — in 
her  relations  towards  God  and  towards 
man,— more  nearly  approached  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection. 

"  Although  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able or  dazzling  in  her  general  appear- 
ance, notwithstanding,  her  fine  regular 
features,  her  slender  figure,  and  her 
delicate  complexion,  yet  the  treasures  of 
fancy  and  feeling,  the  strength  and  re- 
pose of  character,  and  the  clearness  of 
intellect  which  shone  in  her  deep  hazel 
eyes,  gave  her  a  quiet  but  irresistible 
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chtfm.  ThnNighonl  her  whde  life  the 
inspired  unboanded  confidence  in  all 
who  appnMched  her." 

While  not  deficient  dtber  in  intellect 
or  io  finnnees,  love  was  the  grand  dis- 
tiognishing  attribnte,  one  might  almost 
say  the  essence,  of  the  soul  of  Caroline* 
She  wae  indeed  renewed  in  the  image  of 
Him  of  whom  it  is  written  that  He  is 
lore.  Hers  was  a  loTe-^deep,  tender, 
silent,  nnntterable— yet  still  partially 
mtered  in  constant  praise  to  the  God  of 
aature  and  |Redemption — in  words  and 
scu  of  affection,  directed  towards  hus- 
Und,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  and 
Uie  whcde  family  of  man.  Her  natural 
tendency  waa  towards  the  cultivation  of 
the  inner  life,  a  tendency  which  the  quiet 
of  her  father's  house  had  served  to 
strengthen.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  she 
would  have  sought  a  convent,  and  stood 
pure,  beantifol,  and  loving—seeking  after 
Gtid,  though  of  little  use  to  her  fellows. 
Far  truer  and  higher  was  the  training 
whidi  God  prepared  for  her,  and  far 
Dobter  was  the  result.  Well  does  our 
great  liviog  poet  say— 

"I  eavy  not  ia  any  moods 

The  eaptir«  Toid  of  noUe  nge, 
Tb«  Unnet  born  within  the  cage, 
Thst  nerer  knew  the  summer  woods  : 

2«or,  what  mej  count  itielf,  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth. 

Kor  any  want-begotten  rest.* 

And  '*  want-begotten**  indeed  is  the  rest 
of  the  doister.  As  the  wife  of  a  man 
whoee  life  was  one  of  extraordinary 
boatle  and  agitation—- as  the  mother  of 
many  children — as  the  exiled  outcast 
inrkiDg  with  her  babes  in  a  hovel  by  the 
sbarea  of  the  Baltic,  while  Davoust  was 
perpetrating  his  barbarities  in  Hamburgli 
— «•  the  woman  dying  of  a  painful 
diaeue,  the  result  of  these  hardships,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  while  household 
cares  and  anxieties  for  husband  and 
childnn  wei^ied  on  her  to  the  last^as 
wif^,  nolher,  and  citizen,  Caroline  shed 
I  which  she  would  have  been 
I  iD  the  convent  But  who  shall 
worth  of  suoh  a  discipline, 
r  of  its  moral  reaolts? 
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Her  strong,  loving  heart,  gnw  stronger 
and  more  loving  still  in  its  self-sacrific- 
ing devotedness  to  husband,  children, 
friends,  and  country.  She  loved  them  in 
God.  <*  Her  loves  in  higher  love  endured.** 
As  the  power  of  loving  the  lower  in- 
creased, so  did  the  power  of  loving  the 
higher.  And  thus  was  she  continually 
made  more  meet  for  being  a  partaker  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  The 
following  extracts,  with  which  we  must 
close  the  present  notice,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  her  character. 

Her  father  had  not  been  able  to  bear 
with  perfect  equanimitjr  the  loss  of  his 
dear,  meditative  daughter.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  few  weeks  after  her.  marriage, 
when  the  cares  of  life  were  pressing  on 
her  sensitiTe  spirit,  he  chanced  to  surprise 
her  weeping  in  her  room,  and  exclaimed, 
not  without  a  measure  of  complacency — 
**  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  first  flush 
of  happiness  would  not  last  if  you  left 
your  father  and  mother  ?**  *•  And  if  I 
am  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  weep- 
ing," she  instantly  replied,  «I  should 
still  rejoice  that  I  am  to  spend  it  with  my 
Perthes.** 

"You  have  penetrated,*'  so  Perthes 
writes  to  her,  **  into  the  profoundest  re- 
cesses of  my  being ;  there  is  no  moment 
of  my  existence  in  which  you  are  not 
with  me,  in  me,  and  before  me;  and  all, 
I  see,  feel,  and  observe,  I  seem  to  see,  feel, 
and  observe,  only  for  your  sake.** 

How  Caroline's  love  stood  the  test  of 
time  appears  from  many  passages  in 
these  volumes  : — 

"  I  have  just  come  from  looking  at  the 
children,  who  are  already  in  bed,  and 
while  I  gazed  on  them  I  had  you  in  my 
heart;  thus,  although  you  are  far  away, 
we  are  still  united.  I  bless  the  happy 
moment  in  which,  seven  years  ago,  you 
looked  on  me  and  said  '  I  love  you.' " 

Like  Perthes,  she  had  an  intense  en- 
joyment of  nature.  Travelling  with  her 
husband  and  children  in  Tburingia  in 
1810,  she  thus  writes  to  her  mother  :— 

<*  Would  that  I  could  describe  to  you 
the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of 
this  country ;  but  words  can  convey  no 
idea  of  it.  I  thank  God  that  we  are 
capable  of  feeling  more  than  we  can  ex- 
press. Speech  is  but  a  poor  thing  when 
we  are  in  earnest    ...    .   In  our  flat 
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countrj  we  cannot  attain  to  inch  a  height 
of  joy  in  the  Lord  of  this  glorious  nature, 
or  to  such  intense  gratitude  towards  Him, 
as  are  possible  in  the  midst  of  scenes  like 
these." 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  when  exiled  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  expecting  her 
confinement  in  a  comfortless  hovel,  she 
thus  writes  to  her  husband,  whom  duty 
to  his  country  prevented  leaving  the 
scene  of  battle  and  of  suffering  :— 

**  If  you  lore  me,  take  cure  that  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  my  children,  especially 
my  little  children,  be  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  those  who  will  teach  them  to  love  God, 
without  knowing  that  they  are  learning 
it.  This  is  tlie  main  point,  and  to  little 
ones  everything  else  is  comparatively  un- 
important ;  their  hearts,  in  which  so 
much  lies  dormant,  are  first  to  he  opened. 
Ah,  my  Perthes  1  may  God  help  us  to 
awaken  the  love  of  Himself  in  our 
children,  whether  we  are  to  live  together 
or  apart  in  this  world.  My  hand  trembles, 
and  I  can  write  no  more." — Vol.  i.,  p.  223. 

In  1815,  when  in  poor  health,  we  find 
her  thus  writing  : — 

"  Perthes,  my  heart  is  full  of  joy 
and  sadness — would  that  you  were  here. 
This  day  eighteen  years  ago  I  did  not 
long  for  you  more  fervently  or  more 
ardently  than  now.  Thank  God  over 
and  over  again  for  everything.  I  am 
and  remain  yours  in  time  and,  though  I 
know  not  how,  in  eternity  too  1  Be  well 
pleased,  if  you  come  to-morrow.  Affec- 
tion is  certainly  the  greatest  wonder  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  and  the  only  thing 
that  I  can  represent  to  myself  as  insati- 
able throughout  eternity."— Vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

Such  passages  as  these  represent  the 
fixed  tone  of  Caroline's  spirit  In  the 
following,  we  see  a  different  and  rarely 
exhibited  aspect  of  her  character.  Perthes, 
while  travelling  with  their  oldest  son, 
Matthias,  in  1816,  visited  Munich,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Caroline,  gave  her  a  very 
graphic  description  of  a  well-known 
picture  in  that  gallery,  in  which  Bubens 
makes  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  lust, 
startlingly  visible  in  their  tendencies  and 
results.    Caroline  replied : — 

"  Matthias  shall  have  special  thanks 
to-day  for  his  descriptions  of  nature, 
which  really  did  me  good,  after  you 
bad  frightened  me  with  Rubens'  dread- 
ful picture.  I  hold  it  to  be  ainfol 
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and  wrong  to  pervert  such  a  divine 
gift  as  Rubena  had  received  to  such 
corrupt  and  monstrous  uses.  I  rejoice 
over  one  who  has  passed  through  life 
without  having  known,  seen,  imagined,  or 
been  susceptible  of  such  abominations. 
How  dare  a  man,  by  the  medium  of 
pictures,  realise  to  better  and  purer 
souls,  who  dream  not  of  them,  things 
which  are  the  disgrace  and  brand  of  hu- 
manity ?  In  a  word,  I  hate  such  pictures, 
in  spite  of  all  the  art  with  which  they 
may  be  painted.  It  is  a  black  art. 
Matthias  should  not  paint  such  pictures 
if  he  could.  I  glory  in  God's  work, 
nature;  she  comes  from  Him  and  leada 
to  Him,  and  happy  is  he  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  look  upon  these  works  as 
you  have  done.  Dear  Matthias,  fill  your 
soul  with  meh  pictures,  and  let  them  live 
there  till  you  have  learned  to  draw  nigh  to 
your  Creator  in  another  and  higher 
way."— Vol.  i.,  p.  329. 

So  deep  and  even  unusual  had  been 
Caroline's  joy  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  strange  to 
find  her  undervaluing  any  other  life 
course.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  satis- 
factory to  find  her,  in  the  later  years  of 
her  life,  giving  utterance  to  such  true 
and  important  views  as  the  following. 
The  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  oldest  daughter,  whose  husband 
was  also  called  Perthes : — 

*'  Ton  ask  after  Z. ;  she  was  here 
lately,  and  was  so  ingenuous  and  con- 
fiding, that,  to  my  horror,  she  did  not 
shrink  from  saying  that  she  believed 
all  unmarried  women  had  missed  their 
vocation,  and  had  but  a  melancholy 
prospect.  I  pray  God  to  defend  every 
girl  from  so  miserable  a  notion.  No,  God 
has  provided  love  and  happiness  for  all 
who  will  accept  them,  whatever  their 
rank  or  sex.  No  one  need  want  objects 
of  affection,  dear  Agnes  ;  you  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  I,  like  you,  regard 
a  good  husband  as  a  great  and  precious 
gift  from  God ;  but  God  can  send  His 
blessing  directly  into  the  heart  without 
attaching  it  to  any  intermediate  object, 
and  make  us  happy  without  husbands. 
For,  dear  Agnes,  your  mutual  love  can 
be  a  means  of  happiness  and  bleasing 
only  as  it  increases  your  love  to  God; 
and  can  you  not  imagine,  that  to  turn 
directly  to  God,  and  love  Him  without 
the  intervention  of  any  human  medium, 
must  be  far,  far  better  ?  And  even  with 
a  human  medium,  I  can  imagine  unmar- 
ried to  be  quite  aa  happy  aa  married  life, 
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elie  poor  maidens  must  indeed  despair, 
and  we  with  them,  and  for  them.  If  we 
bat  propose  to  ooraelves  some  serious  ob- 
ject, pursuing  it  with  our  wliole  heart, 
and  labouring  for  it  in  dependence  on 
God,  His  blessinff  and  hsppiness  can 
never  fail  us.  This  is  my  honest  opinion, 
and  I  believe  that  erery  young  woman 
acts  wisely  where  she  turns  her  afflictions 
to  God,  Instead  of  looking  about  her  with 
yearning  and  anxiety  for  an  earthly  ob- 
ject :  this  is  a  melancholy  condition,  which 
withers  and  dries  up  the  heart,  and  an- 
nihilates all  happiness.  I  know  nothing  so 
sad  as  a  poor  girl  in  this  condition,  espe- 
cially if  she  be  pure  and  good.  If,  how- 
ever, a  woman  finds  such  a  dear  Perthes 
u  you  and  I  have  found,  or  rather  as 
God  has  given  us,  let  her  close  with  him 
•tonoeand  be  thankfal."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  5. 

We  muat  defer,  until  another  number, 
some  further  notioes  of  Perthes'a  many- 
tided  life. 
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^  Trifle  not  with  ordinances.  Be  much 
in  meditation  and  prayer.  Be  constant 
and  diligent  in  learning  Christ's  word. 
We  have  need  of  doctrine,  reproof,  exhort- 
ation, consolation,  as  the  tender  herbs  and 
the  grass  hath  of  rain,  the  dew,  the  small 
rain,  and  the  showers.  (Deut.  xxxii.  2.) 
Do  all  thou  doest  as  soul- work  unto  Christ 
(Zech.  vii.  5,  6),  as  immediately  dealing 
with  Christ  Jesus,  as  if  He  were  looking  on 
thee  and  thou  on  Him,  and  fetch  all  thy 
strength  from  Him.'*— ift'/coar. 

**  Looking  at  the  natural  sun  weaken-' 
eth  the  eye.  The  more  you  look  at 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the 
stronger  and  clearer  will  the  eye  of  faith 
be.  Look  but  at  Christ,  you  will  love 
Him  and  live  on  Him.  Think  on  Him 
continually.  Keep  the  eye  constantly 
upon  Christ's  blood,  or  every  blast  of 
temptation  will  shake  you,**— Jbid. 

**  Grant  Thou  that  we  may  long  retain 
The  wholeaome  memoriee  of  pain, 
Kor  wish  to  lose  them  soon  aitain.** 

Eb^iaoFMSM. 


ON  UNITY— CHRISTIAN  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
{ConUmudfrwi^jfagt  62.) 


Look  around,  and  consider,  from  this 
point  of  Tiew,  the  present  ecclesiastical 
aspect  of  Scotland — ^how  parti-coloured, 
how  fragmentary,  how  diverse  alike  in 
attitude,  aim,  and  action,  each  church 
is,  and  how  like  the  speckled  bird  of  the 
Prophet,  which  all  the  birds  round  about 
were  against — so  that  men  are  led  to 
My,  not  as  they  said  of  the  apostolic 
drarcb,  "  See  how  these  Cliristians  love 
one  another;"  but  rather,  *'See  how 
these  churches  hate,  oppose,  and  are 
like  to  exterminate  one  another.**  Think 
of  the  very  unhappy  effects  thereby  pro- 
dooed  on  the  world  without  the  church ; 
how  infidels  are  strengthened  in  their 
unbelieff  and  gainsayen  encouraged  in 
their  oppoeitign.  Think  of  the  process, 
so  unseemly  in  its  character,  and  so 
very  deplorable  in  many  of  its  results, 
which  has  now  for  more  than  a  century 
been  adding  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  sects  in  our  Und.  Think  of  the  bit- 
terness of  feeling  thus  engendered— the 
checks  to  usefulness  thus  interposed — so 
that  the  peaee  of  fiunilies  is  broken,  and 


the  progress  of  public  measures,  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  oommnoity, 
delayed,  impeded,  if  not  made  altogether 
impossible,  not  by  the  force  of  great 
principles,  the  maintenance  of  which, 
at  whatever  cost— though  by  one  man- 
would  be  at  once  an  honour  and  a  duty, 
but  by  the  baneful  interference  of  mere 
party  considerations,  subjection  to  which 
is  at  once  a  sin  and  a  shame. 

We  are  all,  in  our  public  devotions  at 
least,  preying  for  peace  and  union  among 
churches  as  well  as  among  Christians, 
and  surely  our  prayers  are  something 
more  than  mere  empty  words  and  mean- 
ingless phrases.  Who  that  is  animated 
by  right  Christian  feeling  does  not  often 
in  secret  bitterly  bewail  the  existence  of 
strife,  and  long  for  the  speedy  extinction 
of  sectarianism?  Who  does  not  often 
deeply  sympathise  in  the  beautiful  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Bishop  Home, 
**  When  I  view  the  innumerable  unhsppy 
difl'erenoes  among  Christians,  as  memben 
of  different  churohes,  I  often  call  to  mind 
the  affecting  words  whijch  Milton  repre- 
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sents  Adam  as  addressiog  to  Sve  after 
they  had  wearied  themselves  with  mutual 
complaints  and  recriminations : — 

'  But  rke  1  let  ni  no  mor«  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere,  bnt 

etrive. 
In  offlcea  of  love,  how  we  may  llgbtea 
Each  other's  burden  In  our  abare  of  woe.*  ** 

But  while  all  true  Christians  are 
doubtless  at  one  in  regard  to  occasional, 
or  even  to  frequent  feeling  on  this  point, 
it  is  very  different  in  regard  to  effort, 
action,  and  result,  and  therefore  the 
words  of  good  Richard  Baxter,  in  regard 
to  the  difference  between  private  senti- 
ment and  public  procedure,  are  as  ap- 
plicable now  as  when  first  penned.  He 
says,  in  the  preface  to  his  TVflolus  on 
Catholic  Unity  ^  ''As  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  impiety  and  dishonesty  of  the  world, 
it  is  some  comfort  to  us  that  yet  the 
names  of  piety  and  honesty  are  still  in 
credit,  and  ungodliness  and  dishonesty 
are  terms  of  disgrace,  so  that  those  that 
will  be  ungodly  and  dishonest  are  fain  to 
use  the  mask  of  better  names  to  veil  their 
wickedness ;  so,  also,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncharitable- 
ness  and  discords  of  this  age,  that  yet  the 
names  of  love  and  concord  sound  so 
well,  and  are  honoured  by  those  that  are 
farthest  from  the  things;  for  thus  we 
seem  agreed  in  the  main  cause,  and  have 
this  advantage  in  our  debates,  that  what* 
ever  shall  be  proved  to  be  against  love, 
and  unity,  and  peace,  we  are  all  of  us 
obliged  by  our  professions  to  disown.  I 
may  suppose  that  all  that  read  these 
words  will  speak  against  the  unchari- 
tablenes.*,  and  contentions,  and  divisions 
of  the  present  times  as  well  as  L  Doth 
it  grieve  my  soul  to  hear  professed 
Christians  so  censoriously  condemning, 
and  passionately  reviling  one  mother, 
while  they  are  proudly  justifying  them- 
selves? I  suppose  yon  will  say,  it 
grieves  you  also.  Do  I  mourn  in  secret 
to  see  so  many  diTisions  and  subdivisions, 
and  church  set  up  against  chorcb,  and 
pastors  against  pastors  in  the  same 
I»arishes;  and  each  party  labouring  to 
disgrace  the  other  and  their  way,  that 
they  may  promote  their  own?  I  sup- 
pose you  will  aay  yon  do  ao  too.  Do  I 
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lament  it  as  the  nation's  shame,  that  in 
religion  men  are  of  so  many  minds,  and 
manage  their  differences  so  unpeaoeably, 
that  it  is  become  the  stumbling-block  to 
the  ungodly,  the  grief  of  our  friends,  and 
the  derision  of  our  enemies?  I  know 
you  will  say  that  this  also  is  your 
lamentation.  And  is  it  not  a  wonder, 
indeed,  that  such  a  misery  should  be 
continued  which  all  men  are  against, 
and  which  cannot  be  continued  but  by 
our  wilful  choice?  Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  are  so  long  without  so  great  a 
blessing  as  unity  and  peace,  while  all 
men  say  they  love  it  and  desire  it,  and 
while  we  may  have  it  if  we  will  ?  But 
the  cause  is  evident.  While  men  love 
unity,  they  hate  the  means  by  which 
they  must  unite.  While  they  love  peace, 
they  hate  the  necessary  way  by  which 
it  must  be  obtained  and  maintained. 
The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known, 
or  knowing  it  they  do  abhor  it.  As  well 
as  they  love  unity  and  peace,  they  love 
the  causes  of  discord  and  division  much 
better.  And  so,  while  they  love  their 
dividing  ways,  we  are  little  the  better  for 
their  love  of  peace.  For  if  men  love 
health,  and  yet  love  poison,  and  hate 
both  medicine  and  wholesome  food,  they 
may  miss  of  health  notwithstanding  they 
love  it." 

How  appropriate  is  not  all  this  to  the 
state  of  matters  amongst  us  now !  All, 
when  questioned,  would  most  likely  avow 
their  belief  that  *<  Union  is  strength." 
Anecdotes,  instances,  wise  sawa  innu- 
merable, indeed,  combine  to  demonsteate 
this.  The  two  sticks  in  Ecekiel's  vision, 
emblematic  of  Ephraim  and  Jndals, — 
the  bundle  of  rods  employed  by  the 
dying  father  in  inculcating  the  benefit  of 
union  upon  his  sons,— -and  the  cable 
composed  of  slender  threads,  which  yet 
binds  the  mighty  vessel  to  Its  moorings 
when  the  fierce  storm  strains  it  with  a 
force  of  many  thousands  of  tona,^ — all 
unite  with  many  other  figures  in  proving 
that  ^  union  is  strength.**  We  are  awnre, 
indeed,  of  the  insufficiency  of  unsupported 
figurative  argumente ;  and  argumente  not 
without  considerable  pfaniaibiljty  in  aup- 
port  of  the  eminent  advantageousneas  of 
sepanle  ohuichea»  m  separate  agenciaa 
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in  dealing  with  the  lapsed  and  outcast 
miMea  of  the  saoie  oountry,  might  easily 
be  founded  on  striking  figures.  We  have 
heard  one  somewhat  to  this  effect.  The 
world  with  its  unconverted  masses  is 
likened  to  a  ship  burning  or  floating  as  a 
£sst  sinking  wreck  on  the  wide  ocean. 
The  Church  is  likened  to  another  ship 
sailing  calmly  and  majestically  by  with 
the  buoyant  safeguard  of  the  Gospel  on 
board ;  and  the  question  is  supposed  to 
be,  '*  How  will  the  latter  ship  best  suc- 
ceed in  saving  the  perishing  crew  of  the 
former?  >Vheth^  by  herself  sailing  up 
into  close  contiguity  with  the  other,  and 
throwing  a  gangway  across  to  it;  or 
whether  by  launching  all  the  boats,  and 
by  means  of  these  conveying  those  willing 
to  uome  in  separate  detachments  to  the 
ark  of  safety  ?"  The  latter  mode  is  de- 
cided to  be  the  one  most  advisable,  and 
likely  to  be  followed  in  the  circumstances. 
And  hence,  it  is  argued,  even  so  to  labour 
separately,  under  separate  denominations, 
is  the  beat  and  most  economical  mode  of 
expending  the  accumulative  energy  of 
Christians  in  gathering  in  those  that  are 
without*  But  there  is  Uiis  noticeable 
flaw  in  this  conclusion.  The  figure  on 
which  it  is  founded  may  be  apt.  The 
mode  of  action  recommended  by  it  may 
even  be  faultless  in  itself.  But  then  the 
ungainly  fact  is,  that,  labouring  thus  in 
separate  boaU,  the  crews,  so  far  as  the 
sctioii  of  churches  is  concerned,  do  not 
devote  their  whole  attention,  nor  conse- 
crate their  undivided  energy,  to  the  task 
of  aaviag  the  perishing  masses,  but  on 
the  contrary  waste  most  of  their  time 
and  strength  in  jostling,  opposing,  and 
racing  with  each  other,  rushing  in  rivalry 
to  the  ^try  same  point,  and  so  hindering 
theiBseivea  and  others  eiUier  from  reach- 
ing it  aS  all,  or  at  all  events  from  doing 
any  good  when  they  reach  it.  But  while, 
as  we  have  said,  all  may  be  at  one  in  feel- 
ing and  conviction  as  to  this  matter,  while 
aU  may  readily  acknowledge  that  dis- 
union and  division,  though  occasionally, 
in  partMsnlav  emergencies  and  ibr  a 
limited  period,  productive  of  some  good 
in  our  eoantiy,  are  on  the  whole  greatly 
calculated  to  hinder  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  may  be  different  with 
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reference  to  the  course  of  action  proper 
to  be  followed,  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  circumstances. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  we  would  more 
particularly  turn  our  thoughts;  and  as 
to  it  the  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered  is:  Uow  is  the  blame  of  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  matters  to  be 
apportioned, — can  a  charge  of  schism 
be  reasonably  advanced  and  established 
against  any  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  the  country  ?  Now,  in  con- 
sidering this  question,  it  is  right  to  bear 
distinctly  in  mind,  what  follows,  indeed, 
as  a  corollary  from  certain  propositions 
ahready  advanced  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  viz.,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
separation  subsisting  between  different 
Christian  bodies  does  not  of  itself  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  sin  of  schism  at- 
taches to  any  of  them.  For  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
retains  its  unity,  not  only  when  viewed 
as  compelled  of  multitudes  of  different 
individuals,  with  as  many  minds  as  men,' 
but  also  when  viewed  as  composed  of 
many  different  denominations,  even  as 
an  army  retains  its  unity  when  viewed 
as  made  up  of  many  battalions,  as  well 
as  when  viewed  as  containing  many  in- 
dividual soldiers. 

*'Theapostles,"saysWhately,<«founded 
Christian  churches,  all  based  on  the  same 
principles,  and  having  the  same  olject  in 
view,  but  all  quite  independent  of  each 
other.  And  while,  by  the  inspiration  of 
Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  they 
delineated  those  Christian  principles 
which  man  could  not  have  devised  for 
himself,  each  Church  has  been  left  by 
the  same  divine  foresight  to  make  the 
application  of  those  principles  in  its 
symbols,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its 
ecclesiastical  regulations ;  and  while 
steering  its  course  by  the  chart  and 
compass  which  His  holy  Word  supplies, 
to  regulate  for  itself  the  sails  and  rudder 
according  to  the  winds  and  currents  it 
may  nseet  with.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
that  the  sort  of  variation  resulting  from 
this  independence  and  freedom,  so  far 
from  breaking  the  bond  of  peace,  is  the 
best  preservative  of  it.  A  number  of 
neighbouring  families  living  in  perfect 
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unity  will  be  thrown  into  discord  as 
soon  as  you  compel  them  to  form  one 
family,  and  to  observe  in  things  intrin- 
sically indifferent  the  same  rales;  one, 
e^.,  likes  early  hours  and  another  late; 
one  likes  the  windows  open  and  another 
shut;  and  thus,  by  being  brought  too 
close  together,  they  are  driven  into  ill- 
will,  by  one  being  perpetually  forced  to 
give  •  ay  to  another.* 

And  yet,  though  the  truth  and  sense 
of  all  this  be  fnlly  admitted,  there  is 
such  a  sin  as  schism  effeiring  to  churches 
as  well  as  to  individual  Christians.  That 
sin  does  not  attach  to  the  private  Chris- 
tian who,  from  honest  conviction,  with- 
draws from  any  particular  church  on 
the  ground  of  its  gross  errors  in  doc- 
trine, or  its  soul-destroying  corruption 
in  practice,  provided  he  still  continues 
earnestly  to  live  hy  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  It  does  attach  to  him  who, 
however  formal,  and  strict,  and  punc- 
tilious in  avowed  adherence  to  any 
church,  does  not  maintain  that  purity  of 
fiuth,  cherish  that  degree  of  charity,  or 
exert  that  amount  of  holy  diligence 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  union 
with  Christ.  And  so,  also,  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  schism  on  the  part  of  churches, 
situated  in  different  countries,  acting 
apart  and  independently  without  any 
public  intercourse;  nor  on  the  part  of 
churches,  even  in  the  same  country, 
differing  honestly  on  points  of  impor- 
tance to  an  extent  incompatible  with 
incorporation  and  with  harmonious  uni- 
ted action.  Bat  the  sin  of  schism  does 
arise  and  adhere  to  churches,  when  these, 
planted  side  by  side,  interpenetrating  each 
other's  territory,  professing  the  same 
doctrines,  and  maintaining  the  same 
form  of  worship,  yet  keep  aloof  on 
minor  and  insufficient  grounds,  and, 
actuated  by  worldly  feelings,  cherish, 
against  those  differing  from  them  scarce- 
ly by  a  hair's  breadth,  enmity  far  more 
rancorous  and  intense  than  they  feel 
towards  sects  holding  much  dangerous 
error,  and  chargeable  with  most  un- 
warrantable practices.  Such  separations 
are  most  detrimental.  8uch  scUsm  is 
most  iujnrious  and  sinful;  and  it  is  to 
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be  feared  that  a  searching  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  different  churches  in  our 
own  country  might  detect  that  sin  ad- 
hering to  some.  We  shall  not  attempt 
the  invidious  task  of  settling  exactly 
where  it  adheres.  We  shall  not  willing- 
ly occupy  the  place  of  an  accuser,  espe- 
cially in  treating  such  a  subject  as  th«t 
now  under  consideration.  We  shall 
simply  venture,  in  all  humility,  and  with 
every  wish  to  avoid  offending  the  moat 
sensitive,  to  throw  out  certain  refiectiona, 
such  as  may  be  not  unprofitable  to  some 
if  carefully  weighed  and  acted  upon  up 
to  the  measure  of  personal  conviction. 
Were  we  oocapyiog,  indeed,  such  a  posi- 
tion as  entitled  us,  without  incurring  th« 
charge  of  presumptuousness,  or  the  risk 
of  giving  needless  offence,  to  speak  oar 
mind  frankly  to  dissenters,  old  and  new, 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  duty  or  deshnableness  of 
unity  among  the  churches,  we  would 
suggest,  as  a  not  unfit  or  unprofitable 
subject  for  their  careful  study,  this  ques- 
tion, viz.,  whether,  granting  that  at  the 
particular  time  the  secession  to  which 
they  adhere  took  place,  that  secession 
was,  in  all  the  circumstances,  unavoid- 
able and  perfectly  free  from  the  guilt  of 
schism,— granting  that  each  saccessive 
secession  that  has  weakened  or  disrupted 
our  ancient  Establishment  has  in  its  turn 
to  a  certain  extent  forwarded  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  our  country,— one,  it  may  be, 
*Mifting  up  pure  witness,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures tesch,"  in  favour  of  sound  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  at  a  time  when  error 
and  indifference  were  rife,— another  nobly 
vindicating  popular  rights  when  tyranni- 
cal principles  were  too  predominant,  alike 
in  things  sacred  and  in  things  civil, — an- 
other incidentally  multiplying  places  of 
worship,  and  adding  to  the  number  of 
faithful  preachers  at  a  time  wtien  the 
advocates  of  Church  extension  were  ready 
to  lose  courage  before  the  frown  of  an  un- 
friendly government,  and  to  be  swamped 
by  the  tide  of  a  rapidly  degenerating 
population, — whether,  admitting  all  this, 
it  msy  not  be  a  question  of  moment  to 
them,  demanding  and  deserving  their 
serious  regard, — ^if  the  sin  of  schism  does 
not  cleave  to  continued  hostile  separation 
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from  the  Chnrch  of  ScotUnd  proTided, 
as  we  firtnTy  believe  is  the  case,  that 
Charuh  be  now  in  a  condition,  as  regardB 
both  faith  and  diligence,  privUeges  and 
active  operations,  such  that  if  it  had  been 
her  state  at  the  period  of  any  of  these 
secessions,  there  cannot  exist  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  not  one  of  them  wonld  have 
occurred.  Bat  we  are  not  now  address- 
ing dissenters  firom,  hat  members  of,  the 
Charch  of  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  as  a 
more  fit  and  useful  task,  let  us  try,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  discover  either  beams 
or  motes  in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  remove 
both  beams  and  motes  from  our  own ;  in 
other  words,  let  us  try  and  relieve  our- 
selves of  all  blame  in  the  matter  of 
division,  before  we  even  dream  of  endea- 
vouring to  fix  upon  others  a  charge  of 
■chism. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  be  done,  which 
we,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, ought  to  do,  and  might  properly 
and  hopefully  attempt  to  do,  in  order  to 
restore  peace  and  unity  among  the  divided 
churches  of  the  land  ?  This  is  the  quei 
tion,  and  it  may  be  briefly  and  plainly 
answered. 

1.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  be  the  church  of  the  whole  community. 
We  cannot  safely  or  properly  occupy  the 
position  of  a  mere  sect  among  other  sects. 
If  we  surrender  our  right,  or  intermit  our 
endeavour  to  be  the  charch  of  the  whole 
people,  we  virtually  consent  to  the  sign- 
ing of  our  own  death-warrant,  and  open 
the  floodgates  to  a  tide  of  voluntaryism, 
which,  as  things  tend  at  the  present  day, 
threatens  to  sweep  away  all  truly  national 
churches,  and  to  leave  every  man  to  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Our 
counsels  and  our  efforts,  therefore,  should 
be  constantly  directed  to  the  point  of 
bringing  in  those  that  are  without,  and 
of  nndoing  the  unhappy  work  of  secession 
and  dissent  that  has  now  been  going  on 
for  upwards  of>  a  century,  by  restoring  a 
charch  national  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
name.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  a  hopeful 
fact,  well  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
that  so  far  as  concerns  the  great  majority 
of  Christfans  in  Scotland  not  belonging 
to  our  church,  no  great  saoriflce  of  truth 
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or  of  principle,  or  even  of  profession, 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  re- incor- 
poration,— that  it  is  much  more  a  ques- 
tion of  corporate  pride  than  of  Christian 
principle,  of  human  opinion  than  of  divine 
appointment,  of  earthly  legislation  than 
of  heavenly  counsel,  that  keeps  at  least 
several  of  the  seceding  sections  separated 
from  the  parent  stock ;  nor  ought  it  ever 
to '  d  forgotten  by  us,  that  in  a  matter  of 
mere  dignity,  or  in  regard  to  poinU  of 
indiflbrence,  the  Church  of  Scotland  can 
much  better  afiurd  to  make  concessions 
than  any  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from 
her,  seeing  that  these,  in  ofieriog  to  yield 
one  iota,  would  risk  all  their  influence 
over  their  adherents.  Remembering  this, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  should,  in  all 
proceedings  bearing  on  the  public  reU- 
tions  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  keep  in  view  the 
possibility  of  future  incorporation  with 
dissenters.     And,  more   especially,    in 
regard  to  legislative  measures  on  sucl^ 
suljects  aa  education,  care  should   be 
taken  so  to  shape  them  as  to  avoid  «11 
just  causes  of  offence,  and  to  spare,  if  we 
can,  even  what  we  may  consider  the 
pride  and  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
company  not  with  us.    For,  acting  thus, 
we  shall  not  only  best  fulfil  the  law  of 
love,  and  exercise  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness,  but  we  shall  also 
best  perform  our  part,  and  extend  for 
good  our  legitimate  influence  as  a  great 
national  institution.     The  points  that 
separate  us  from  our  dissenting  brethren 
are  roost  of  them  utterly  insignificant, 
and  such  as  one  with  the  spirit  of  our 
old  reformers,  whose  names  are  often 
conjured  up  as  authoritatively  forbidding 
all  change  on  the  structure  of  the  insti- 
tutions they  left  us,  would  at  once  sweep 
for  ever  out  of  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  union  among  the  churches. 
Would  Knox,  had  we  him  for  one  hour 
amongst  us,  permit  such  a  thing  as  the 
present  system  of  patronage,  however 
well  administered  it  may  happen  to  be 
for  the  time,  to  stand  for  one  hour  in  the 
way  of  the  return  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  us  on  that  ground  ?  Would  he  not, 
by  one  bold  effective  measure,  put  things 
on  such  a  footing  in  that  respect,  that 
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the  Claim  of  Rights,  if  not  answered,  woaM 
be  made  obsolete  by  being  more  than 
satisfied,  and  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  snlien  adversaries  rendered  atterly  un- 
tenable? The  time  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  such  bold  comprehensive  action. 
Statesmen,  taught  by  former  errors,  into 
which  they  were  misled  mainly  by  some 
of  our  own  body»  are  not  unwilling  to 
repair  their' errors  by  wise,  liberal,  large- 
minded  measures,  and  many  of  our  Free 
Church  brethren,  adhering  sternly  to 
former  priociplee  on  the  subject  of  Es- 
tablishments, but  seeing  the  gulf  of 
voluntaryism  into  which  the  necessities 
of  their  present  position  are  forcing  them, 
are  ready  to  aid  and  hail  with  delight 
any  measures  which  may  make  their 
return  to  the  National  Church  possible  or 
proper.  But  the  Ume  may  be  short. 
Events  hurry  now  with  tremendous 
speed;  and  that  which  might  easily  be 
effected  this  year  may  be  next  year  a 
'thing  utterly  impracticable.  Let  us  re- 
member this.  Let  us  think,  too,  how 
etfhily  all  other  Scottish  questions  could 
be  settled,  did  we  only  consent  and  try 
first  to  settle  this  question  of  differences 
among  the  churches.  With  a  united 
church,  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  young  would  lose  at  once  all  its  diffi- 
culties, and  the  means  of  evangelising 
the  masses  now  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  would  be  infinitely  multi- 
plied. The  strength  now  wasted  in 
party  rivalry  would  be  all  available  for 
vigorous  efforts  to  reform  our  criminals, 
to  enlighten  and  elevste  our  labouring 
classes,  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition 
of  all  classes,  and  to  bring  the  GkMpel  to 
bear  with  efl^t  on  every  stout-hearted 
sinner  in  our  land.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  again  be  what  she  once  was, 
— the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  the 
liefonaation ;  our  country  would  rejoice 
and  bloasom  as  the  rose;  and  every  son 
suid  daughter  that  went  out  from  us  to 
labour  in  the  coloniea,  or  to  seek  their 
bread  on  a  foreign  shore,  would  be  a 
new  centre  of  Christian  infiuence  to  aid 
in  evangelising  the  world.  Oh  I  for 
Mme  master  spirit  to  arise  and  to  shape 
the  counsels  of  our  Church  so  that,  lop- 
ping off  whatever  is  a  bar  in  the  way  of 
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the  return  to  her  communion  of  those 
who  now  stand  aloof  from  or  opposed  to 
her,  she  might  rally  round  her  blue 
standard  again  the  vigorous  piety  of  all 
in  the  land.  Oh  I  for  a  more  abundant 
effusion  of  the  Qoly  Spirit  on  the  hearts 
of  us  all,  that  our  petty  jealonsies  and 
unworthy  prejudices  may  in  no  wise 
hinder  this  good  work,  this  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  1    But 

S.  Another  course  of- action,  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  former,  but 
rather,  indeed,  supplemental  and  essential 
to  it,  may,  in  conclusion,  be  pointed  out 
as  incumbent  upon  all  who  desire  church 
union.  It  is  that  we  see  by  oar  faith- 
fulness and  activity  to  make  our  Chorch, 
as  at  present  constituted,  an  instrument 
for  good,  a  reaUiy  in  the  land.  We  should 
never  forget  that  the  order  indicated  in 
Scripture,  is  <*  first  pure  and  then  peace- 
abUr  and  that  vigorous  spiritual  life^  by 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  universal  church,  is  indis- 
pensable and  most  conducive  not  only 
to  mystical  nnion  through  love,  with  all 
the  members  of  Christ's  body,  but  also 
to  actual  visible  union  with  Christian 
bodies  in  our  own  country.  Without 
such  life  every  professing  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  stumbling-block 
and  cause  of  ofibnce  in  her  way  to  unity 
with  other  true  churches.  Than  this 
life  nothing  is  half  so  efficacious  in  up- 
rooting pride,  in  removing  prejudices,  in 
sweetening  the  bitter  waters  of  strife, 
and  in  smoothing  the  way  to  incorpora- 
tion. And,  therefore,  if  our  Church 
would  be  fit  and  ready  to  unite  with 
other  churches  worthy  of  union,  when 
God  in  His  providence  gives  opportunity 
she  must  live— live  in  all  her  members — 
live  in  all  her  parishes,  live  in  earnest- 
live  not  as  the  sleeper  lives,  unoonsdous 
of  all  that  is  passing  around  him,  witlesa 
what  the  watchman  says  of  the  night, — 
dreaming  —  breathing  stertorously  per- 
haps-^repeating  in  jumbled  confusion 
of  ideas  the  thoughts  and  histories  of 
former  days,  but  putting  forth  no  useful 
exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body. 
She  must  live  as  a  church  only  really 
lives— in  constant  watchiiilness,  in  per- 
petual action,  instant  in  season  and  out 
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of  leMon  in  iaring  loaU  and  in  glorify- 
ing God.  She  mutt  '*  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor." 

The  people  are  periahing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  heathen  are  sunk  in 
the  pit  of  corruption.  From  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  onr  large  cities,  from  the 
overgrown  Tillages  of  oar  mining  and 
mano&cturing  districts,  from  the  remote 
regiona  of  oar  highlands  and  islands, 
from  the  log  cabins  of  our  expatriated 
ooantrymen  in  tiie  colonies,  from  the 
weary-footed  tribes  of  Israel,  from  the 
burning  plains  of  India  and  of  Africa, 
from  China,  travailing  in  unprecedenteiJ 
excitement,  from  eiery  corner  and  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  ia  coming  to  us  the 
affecting  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 
We  live  aa  a  Church  in  answering  that 
appeal,  up  to  the  mea»ure  of  our  ability ; 
and  in  girding  ourselves  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  aiding  to  eYangelise  tbe  world, 
we  at  once  most  glorify  God  our  Saviour, 
and  beat  pave  the  way  for  future  udIod 
with  all  the  faithful  churches  of  the  laud. 

The  union  based  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion is  perhaps  most  practicable.  It  is 
certainly  musE  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Common  action  in  a  common  cause  is 
the  best  antidote  to  animosity— the  most 
effectoal  bond  of  concord  among  those 
whom  former  strife  has  alienated. 

Suppose  that  at  present  we  should  seek 
reunion  directly  by  iuelf.  Suppose  we 
should  summon  a  grand  convocation  of 
tbe  leading  men  of  all  the  Churches,  and 
try  by  argument,  conference,  and  debate, 
to  remove  the  obstacles  lying  in  the  way 
of  general  incorporation,  and  is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  the  cause  of  union 
wouki  be  hindered,  not  advanced  by 
such  an  attempt,  that  divisions  would  be 
maltiplied,  not  healed,  and  that  points 
of  dissension,  instead  of  disappearing, 
would  only  swell  into  larger  dimensions, 
and  be  exaggerated  into  greater  import- 
ance. But  let  our  Church,  while  remov- 
ing anch  grounds  of  disunion  as  ariae 
from  the  subject  of  patronsge,  instead 
of  prematurely  attempting  by  unlikely 
meana,  impossible  or  improbable  coal- 
itionsy  engage  with  her  whole  heart  and 
aoul  in  prosecuting  such  schemes  as  the 
Efldowmeat  Scheme,  in  the  great  work 
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of  evangelising  men,  the  heathen  at 
home  and  tbe  heathen  abroad,  and  in 
the  zealous  prosecution  of  such  enter- 
prises, such  enlargement  of  spirit  will  be 
gained  as,  rising  superior  to  all  party 
prejudices,  to  all  narrow  sectarian  jeal- 
ousies, will  not  only  embrace  in  the 
bonds  of  charity,  but  eventually  rush 
into  manifest  union  with  all  that  are 
like-minded  in  the  land. 

Only  let  the  work  of  missions  go  on, — 
go  on  as  it  has  never  yet  gone  on,  with 
the  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength 
of  the  Church  thrown  into  it.  Let  ua 
rise  above  such  miserable  disputes  as 
have  recently  agitated  the  Church,— for 
instance,  on  the  question  of  grants  In 
aid  in  India.  Let  us  seek  to  accomplish 
some  really  great  work  for  our  Lord  and 
Master  at  home  or  abroad,  and  be  assured 
that  the  accomplishment  of  this  will, 
more  than  any  rallying  ciy,  more  than 
any  adroit  stroke  of  policy,  more  than 
any  formal  overtures  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  them,  gather  our  estranged 
brethren  back  to  us,  and  make  our  church 
truly  the  Church  of  the  nation. 

We  have  recently  seen  an  example  of 
this  in  the  civil  and  political  intercourse 
of  nations.  For  ages  tbe  British  and  the 
French  had  been  born  and  sworn  enemies. 
On  many  a  field  incarnadined  with  blood 
they  had  occupied  opposing  sides.  Agin- 
court  and  Waterloo,  with  many  a  dismal 
day  of  death  between^  had  seen  them 
slaughter  each  other  by  thousands,  till 
at  last  they  seemed  pitted  as  foemen  for 
ever,— jealousy,  hatred,  envy,  revenge, 
conspiring  to  separate  them  even  more 
effectually  than  the  intervening  channel 
of  the  ocean.  Vain  were  all  diplomatic 
protocols,— vain  all  royal  visits,— vain 
all  courtly  negotiations  to  heal  and 
repair  a  breadi  so  inveterate.  But  see, 
at  length,  in  the  course  of  events,  a 
common  cause  invites  them  to  common 
duties,  to  common  toils,  to  common 
dangers.  For  freedom's  sake  tlieyliave 
buckled  on  their  armour,  and  gone  to* 
gether  to  the  scene  of  foreign  war.  On 
many  a  deadly  field,  in  many  a  thunder- 
ing breach,  they  have  borne  each  to  eaoh 
a  brolher'a  part.  And  still,  as  the  heroes 
in  their  ranks  have  fallen  before  the 
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assaalt  of  ft  common  foe,  ftnd  ia  deftth 
have  filled  a  common  grave,  as  foemen 
have  been  routed  by  their  joint  ezertioot, 
and  sympathy  in  sufferings,  rarely  paral- 
leled, has  strengthened  and  sanctified 
mutual  regard,  engendered  first  on  the 
battle-field,— prejudices,  jealousies,  for- 
mer animosities,  hare  one  by  one  shruok 
and  disappeared,  and  now  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  subject 
though  it  be,  like  everything  else  on 
earth,  to  change,  is  a  fact  emblazoned 
on  the  page  of  history,— a  fact  which 
diplomacy  cannot  annul  nor  the  changes 
of  dynasties  utterly  destroy. 

And  as  it  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  these  nations,  so  would  it  happen 
in  the  case   of  the  Church    of  Scot* 
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land  and  the  Tarions  bodies  dissenting 
from  her.  If,  instead  of  selfi»hly  con- 
fining ourselves  each  to  the  garrisoning 
of  his  own  citadel,  or  to  sleeping  away 
precious  time  in  listlessness  and  inac- 
tivity, we  would  only  sally  forth  in  all 
directions,  but  with  one  mind  and  one 
purpose,  to  make  a  powerful  and  com- 
bined attack  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
our  mingled  counsels,  efforts,  and  prayers, 
on  behalf  of  others  would  nnaoubtedly 
prove  the  initial  step,  the  auspicious  in- 
auguration of  a  thorough  and  permanent 
union  among  ourselves,  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  regard  would  at  length 
issue  in  complete  incorporation.  May 
God,  of  His  infinite  mercy  to  our  conntiy, 
hasten  all  this  in  His  own  good  time ! 


SCOTTISH  EPISCOPACY. 
PabtL 
UiriTT  AVD  Schism. 


All  the  friends  of  Christ  are  the  friends 
of  Union,  so  far  as  the  law  of  love  is 
oonoerned.  This  is  giving  expression  to 
a  mere  tmism.  But  union  is  one  of  the 
general  terms  that  embrace  too  many 
elements,  to  make  it  quite  prudent  not  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  sophisms 
that  are  apt  to  nestle  among  generalities. 
Nevertheless,  union,  we  believe,  in  the 
cardinal  matters  ofsalvation,  to  be  nearly 
as  attainable  as  it  is  desirable.  If  we 
were  not  converts  to  this  principle,  It 
would  be  very  inconsistent  to  allow  our 
readers  to  nnmber  us  among  the  friends 
of  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Unity,  however,  we  inspect,  in  church 
matters,  to  be  a  far  more  hopeless  affair 
than  union.  Brethren  whom  we  con- 
tinue, on  many  accounts,  to  respect  and 
regard,  appear  to  us  to  be  engaged  in  a 
crusade  of  doubtful  expectation,  and  still 
more  doubtful  results,  in  their  prose- 
cution of  this  object. 

The  kind  of  unity  to  which  we  have 
tveeeeded,  we  suppose,  in  making  an  in- 
telligible reference,  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly, 
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of  far  descended  pretension.  Inspiration 
might  have  bei»n  expected  to  insure  it, 
and  if  inspiration  had  been  addressed  to 
any  others  than  **  men  which  have  in- 
firmity,'* its  success  would  have  been 
complete.  But  what  inspiration  itself 
declined  to  do  or  attempt,  man  has  been 
endeavouring  to  do  among  his  own 
fellows,  and  that  is  by  \odg\ngmfaUAiiity 
in  a  human  botom.  This  enthusiasm  of 
universal  phiUxnthrcpy  has  resulted  in  a 
system  that  calls  iUelf  Cathoiieg  with 
what  good  effect,  let  history  testify  and 
experience  indorse. 

There  are  among  us  some  good  people 
who  are  as  anxious,  in  somewhat  a  differ- 
ent way,  hitherto,  at  Uaet,  to  bring  us  to 
unity,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to  invite  us 
to  their  holy  calling  in  the  very  words  in 
which  the  infallible  Saviour  invites  us  to 
be  **  one  in  Him."  *  I  am  afraid  that  but 
for  the  reference  that  we  have  made,  this 
Would  scarce  be  credited,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  tact.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
deal  with  these  professing,  and  no  doubts 
in  some  cases,  sincere  friends  of  unity  ? 
•  Motto  to  8t  Andisws  TncU. 
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Are  they  8«eking  their  object  by  feasible 
means? 

It  18  time  to  Bpeak  distinotly,  and  to 
apply  theae  remarks  to  the  case  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy. 

This  is  a  plant  of  somtwhat  pecaliar, 
if  not  abnormal,  origin  and  growth. 
There  is  no  nse  in'  tracing  its  struggle 
into  temporary  ascendency  from  the 
early  moments  at  which  the  Scottish 
Heformera,  after  seeing  their  way  into 
the  truths  of  saWationi  began  to  seek 
their  way  into  the  reconstmction  of  a 
ehnrcb.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Knox 
and  some  of  his  illnstrious  associates  went 
darkling  to  their  attempt,  and  were  a 
good  deal  pussled  as  to  what  kind  of 
Cbarch  goTernment  was  actually  pre- 
scrilMd  or  indicated  by  the  Scriptures. 
But  everybody  knows  how  soon  these 
experimental  labours  and  inquiries  ter- 
minated in  a  certain  species  of  hierarchy. 
Now,  in  Scotland,  this  became  the  most 
nondescript  system  that  ever  claimed,  in 
this  world,  to  be  a  church !  The  inquisi- 
tive  temper  and  real  information  of  the 
common  Scotch,  rendered  it  impossible 
even  to  gain  anything  like  comformity  to 
their  Episcopacy.  Th^y  were  in  rebel- 
lion against  it  continually.  And  it  hum- 
bled itself  so  strangely  to  the  national 
ebaraeter,  that  the  man  who  called  himself 
a  IHshop  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  the 
hands  of  some  Presbytery,  Synod,  or 
Assembly,  who  kept  defying  his  autho- 
rity, blaming  his  doctrine,  prying  into 
his  lifei  and  at  every  point  disallow- 
ing his  ordinances  and  discipline.  They 
compelled  him  to  preach,  nay,  gene- 
rally to  extemporise.  The  Service-book, 
when  such  a  thing  was  framed,  was 
speedily  expelled  from  all  the  chttrches; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  be- 
tween the  memorable  day  on  which  Dean 
Annan  experimented  on  the  patience 
of  Jenny  Geddes  and  the  Revolution, 
except  in  a  royal  chapel,  it  was  the  Ser- 
viee-booA  of  twenty  churches  or  chapels 
in  Scotland.  Now,  this  does  not  seem  to 
us  a  very  hopeful  basis  of  unity  in  any 
church.  And  the  following  fortunes  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy  do  not  seem  to  lay 
any  better  foundation  for  a  superstruc- 
ture of  unity  and  Cfttholieism. 
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We  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
enemies  of  Episcopacy.  While  we  allow 
that  there  is  no  use  in  see-sawing  between 
opinions,  we  cheerfully  allow  that  it  is  in 
some  degree  an  open  question,  what  was 
apostolic  usage  in  this  matter  ?  All  men 
are  free  to  inquire  into  it,  and  free  on 
certain  conditions  to  judge  of  it, — on  the 
conditions^  we  mean,  of  honesty,  spiritual 
conscientiousness  and  com  potent  learning. 
But  what  we  have  to  do  with  just  now,  is 
the  question  how  far  unity  is  promoted, 
or  capable  of  being  promoted,  by  what 
may  be  called,  for  convenience  sake, 
Scottish  Tractarianism.  And  lest  we 
should  be  thought  to  encroach  on  the 
Oxford  monopoly  of  the  Tractarian 
denomination,  we  may  as  well  re- 
mind the  reader  that  there  are  St. 
Andrewt  as  well  as  Oxford  Tracts  in 
existence. 

Now,  how  do  these  well-wishers  of  ours 
propose  to  set  us  at  one  t  What  principle 
of  unity  is  either  visible  or  palpable 
among  themselves  ?  From  what  lineage 
are  they  sprung?  From  whose  conse- 
crated hands  have  their  orders  descended  ? 
By  what  authority  have  they  been  trans- 
mitted ?  On  what  bark  of  ascertainable 
ballast,  or  sea-worthy  build  and  tonnage, 
have  they  come  down  the  stream  of  na- 
tional, not  to  say  scriptural  tradition  ? 
We  are  not  shut  up  on  such  a  question  to 
the  testimony  of  partizans  on  either  side, 
from  Calderwoodand  Spottis woods  down 
to  Hetherington  and  Russell.  It  is  either 
admitted  or  provable,  that  a  correct 
episcopal  genealogy  is  as  difficult  to  be 
found  in  favour  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
(as  such)  as  to  prove  that  the  succession 
to  the  Popedom  is  without  a  broken  link. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  founding  a  basis 
of  unity  on  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  ? 
If  it  were  simply  contended  that  these 
orders  (such  as  they  are)  cannot  so 
vitiate  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  so  as  to  make  them  null 
and  illegitimate,  there  would  not  perhaps 
be  a  great  deal  to  say.  But  if  we  must 
unite  in  the  belief  of  a  monopoly  of  grace 
and  discipline  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
his  colleagues,  and  their  flocks,  most  as- 
suredly to  win  unity  of  faith  in  Mesmer- 
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ism  oonld  oot  be  an  enterprise  more 
hopeless  mod  desperate.  .There  was  a 
time  when  all  Protestant  ohurches  main- 
tained a  principle  of  union,  qaite  intel- 
ligible, and  (as  we  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  infirmity)  qoito  safe.  It 
was  a  way  of  preserving  unity  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  to  allow,  in  a  qua- 
lified sense,  the  genuineness  of  each 
other's  orders.  Now,  o;>efi  communion 
was  no  necessary  result  of  this  mutual 
concession.  But  it  had  the  desirable 
result  of  forbidding  tkem  to  unchurch  each 
other ;  and  we  believe  the  Christian  co- 
venant allows  us  Tery  large  space  within 
which  we  may  agree  to  differ,  short  of 
certain  extremes  of  vital  and  permanent 
importance.  Now,  certain  proceedings 
of  the  respected  body  whom  we  have  in 
our  eye  are  hopelessly  irreconcileable 
with  this  exposition  of  the  law  of  love. 
They  will  not  allow  Hooker  and  Jewel, 
Chillingworth  and  Stillingfleet,  to  me- 
diate between  us  and  them  on  behalf 
of  a  common  Protestantism.  Tbey  must 
have  their  bishop — must  have  their  altar 
— must  have  their  Service-book — must 
have  their  Baptiam  of  Regeneration — and 
must  have'  their  shut-door  communion, 
sealed  up  as  with  wax  ;  else,  from  their 
anxiety  to  appropriate  all  our  gentry, 
and  to  garrison  all  our  parishes  and  vil- 
lages, it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  crumb  of  salvation  for  any 
poor  blind  nonconformist.  And  this  is 
the  step  to  unity! 

How  far  are  we,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
wonder,  from  the  consummation  at  which 
the  needy  knife-grinder  came,  of  being 
dismissed  from  fellowship  and  contact  in 
a  frenzy  of  univertal  benevolence  f 

We  mean  at  present  to  limit  ourselves 
pretty  much  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
conduct  of  many  of  our  Episcopal  bre- 
thren in  Scotland,  however  sincere  they 
may  be  in  the  maintenance  of  their  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  be  not  really  perilous  to, 
if  not  subversive  of,  religious  fellowship  ? 
We  may  first  claim  a  little  space  to  prove 
our  point,  and  thereafter  to  enter  an 
appeal  with  our  Christian  brethren  gene- 
rally on  behalf  of  that  unity  of  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  which  we  found  not 
very  compatible  with  these  crusadbg 
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operations,  but  which  we  humbly  cob- 
ceive  to  be  the  law  of  Christianity. 

I.  Scottish  JE7|ns0c;pacy  seems  to  assume, 
as  the  basis  of  the  oomiog  ragn  of  unity 
among  Christians— the  supposition  of  a 
nearfy  univefMokMhiem* 

The  sister  Church  of  England  it 
scarcely  excepted,  er  if  it  is,  it  is  scarcely 
more  favourably  excepted  than  that  of 
Rome.  They  are  not  schismatic,  only 
because  both  have  bishops,  but  they  tre, 
at  least,  semi-schismatic,  because  they 
have  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  service. 
Here,  then,  is  a  claim  set  op  on  behalf 
of  Scottish  Episcopacy  that,  we  repeat, 
brands  professing  Christianity  withnesri^ 
univer§al  tehi§M, 

With  what  other  chnreh  is  Soottish 
Episcopacy  agreed?  It  holds  maxims, 
and  it  adopts  a  practice  diflferent  from 
all  others.  And  it  seems  to  attach,  not 
an  incidental,  but  a  cardinid  valoe  to  its 
own  canons  and  ritual. 

It  declines  to  fraternise  with  English 
Episcopacy,  at  least  on  Soottish  greond. 
It  shots  it  op  to  the  adoption  (here  at 
least)  of  a  separate  ritual  It  subjeota 
the  holders  of  English  orders,  and  by  im« 
plication,  the  holders  of  English  Church 
principles,  to  the  Joriidiction  of  an  Epis* 
copate  that  claims  the  right  of  enjoining 
another  service  than  that  of  which  they 
have  already  owned  the  obligation  else- 
where. 

And  what  is  their  plea?  Beeaosa 
these  parties  have  changed  their  resi- 
dence from  the  English  to  the  Scottish 
territory,  and  because  they  cannot  carry 
English  bishops  with  them,  they  most  be 
subject  to  suoh  bishops  as  they  find,  and 
to  whatever  canons  of  doctrine  or  dboip- 
line  it  may  suit  them  to  impose. 

We  have  chosen  to  place  in  the  fore- 
groond  the  hardship  thns  imposcni  on 
those  who  might  seem  to  make  the 
nearest  approximation  to  their  own 
views— we  say  might  seem  so  to  do-^ 
for  we  cannot  use  very  positive  Unguage 
in  a  case  where  something  like  Romish 
elements  would  appear  to  look  in  tba 
direction  of  a  very  different  eeto/Hmffeik. 
N0W9  there  can  be  no  doobt  whatever 
that  a  case  has  been  established  on  the 
part  of  manyr  both  pastors  and  people^ 
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who  hmTe  ohoMn  to  adhere,  in  Scotland, 
to  Cboreh  of  Eng^Und  Tiewi^  that  abio- 
lately  forbids  a  eommon  promid  of  nnity 
b«tweeo  thom  a&d  what  some  are  pleased 
to  call  the  Church  in  (or  oceaaionally  of) 
Scotland.  This,  however,  after  simply 
statiag  it,  we  leave  to  the  readers  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1849 
(on  Lord  Brouf^ham's  motion),  on  the 
petition  that  f^ave  rise  to  it,  and  of  the 
writinga  of  Justitia  and  Mr.  Popham 
Miles, 

IL  It  ia  still  more  to  o«r  purpose, 
however,  to  expose  the  grounds  on  which 
all  other  denonunations,  without  excep- 
tion, are  divorced  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  mod  to  be  reckoned  schismatic. 
The  simple  postulate  demanded  for  this 
purpose  is — No  BUkcp,  no  Chureh. 

if  these  be  any  sense  in  which  this  is 
true  (and  there  is  a  definition  of  bishop 
which  woald  seem  to  bring  it  within  the 
class  of  aaoerUined  truths),  it  is  not  the 
sense  in  which  our  assent  to  it  is  now  so 
zealously  demanded. 

The  Bishop,  it  would  seem,  must  be  a 
Prelate.  Not  only  so,  but  he  cannot 
well  do  without  a  diocese.  Nor  ia  that 
enough.  He  may  choom  his  Service- 
book,— nay,  his  Articles  of  Faith;  and, 
in  authoritative  cateehismsi  give  forth  his 
own  doetrines. 

Now,  without  ordination  derived  from 
some  bishop,  elothed  with  some  of  these 
powers  and  characters  at  least,  there  can 
be  no  Talid  administration  of  sacraments, 
no  assured  or  legitimate  entrance  into 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Of  a  basis  of  unity  like  thia,  it  might 
well  be  a£Brmed,  in  the  exact  language  in 
which  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  adopted 
the  celebrated  2Vfff:— 

*'  That  it  can  only  be  accepted  in  so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  tiMtlf,  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  with  lawful  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign."  The  bishop  may,  in 
this  case,  be  §ehimiaHe  himself  in  practice 
and  dootrine ;  help  himself  to  a  Service- 
book,  and  to  his  own  eonstntetion  of  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,  and  yet  be  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
safe  administration  of  the  truth  and  dis* 
eipline  of  Christ. 
Sneh  are  the  demands  of  Scottish  Epis- 
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eopaoy,  for  we  are  at  present  dealing 
with  no  other. 

Now,  to  take  the  least  complicated 
view  of  the  case,  and  to  deal  with  the 
postulate,  that  the  basis,  or  rather  si/ie 
qutt  noMj  of  unity  is,  submission  to  a  bishop 
—a  bishop,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  prelatic 
order  and  succession.  If,  then,  unity  is 
attainable  on  this  condition  only,  we  must 
take  leave  to  assume,  that  the  principle 
here  claimed  as  indispensable,  is  incor- 
porated with  Christianity  itself. 

If  the  sacraments  are  otherwise  null 
and  dead,  and  can  have  no  life  put  into 
them  independent  of  this  peculiar  au- 
thority and  agency,  we  can  scarcely  talk 
of  religion  as  a  living  or  even  exbting 
thing,  in  extra-episcopal  churches. 

We  hear  of  uneovenanted  mercyf  and 
other  devices  of,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
irregular  salvation;  which,  as  having  not 
a*  colour  of  scriptural  countenance  in 
word  or  institute,  we  denounce  as  mere 
gibberish—^  derision  of  our  forlorn  and 
helpless  banishment  f^om  the  nursing 
breasts  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Might  we  venture  to  substitute  the 
toleipting  maxim  of  a  body,— not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  famous  for  temper 
or  moderation, — ^for  the  ultra- episcopal 
dogma,  that  places  the  biikop  in  the  fore- 
front of  any  amicable  convention  for 
Christian  unity.  *'  If  a  minister  be  de- 
signed to  a  congregation  (says  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Westminster  Assembly)  who 
hath  been  formerly  ordained  Presbyter 
according  to. the  form  of  ordination 
which  hath  been  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  for  substance  we  hold  to  be 
valid,  and  not  to  be  disclaimed  by  any 
who  have  received  it ;  then  there  being 
an  anterior  proceeding  in  matters  of  ex- 
amination, let  him  be  admitted  without 
any  new  ordination."  We  shall  subjoin 
one  or  two  general  propositions  from  the 
same  authority,  which  we  would  respect- 
fully submit  as  a  more  reasonable  basis 
of  unity  than  we  find  proposed  by  the 
gentlemen  who  are  so  eager  to  re-church 
us  after  their  own  model. 

**  There  is  one  general  Church  visible 
forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

**  The  ministry,  oracles^  and  ordimanee» 
of  the  New  Testament  are  given  by  Jesus 
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Christ  to  the  general  Chnroh  yisible,  for 
the  g^atheringf  and  perfecting  of  it  in 
this  life  until  His  second  coming." 

"  Particular  visible  churches,  members 
of  the  general  Church,  are  also  held 
forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Partieular 
churches,  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
made  up  of  yisible  saints— vis.  of  such  as, 
being  of  age,  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
and  obedience  unto  Christ,  according  to 
the  rules  of  faith  and  life  taught  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles— and  of  their 
children." 

**And  Christ  has  rinee  continually  fur> 
nished  some  in  His  Church  with  gifts  of 
government,  and  with  commission  to 
execute  the  same  when  called  there- 
unto." 

Now,  we  hold  that  a  basis  of  unity 
should  hare  some  breadth,  because  it  has 
a  great  many  to  accommodate.  What 
we  have  quoted  is  perfectly  answerable 
to  that  character.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  a  modern  formula,  on  which  we 
have  just  cast  our  eye,  volunteered  by 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  loving 
hearts  we  have  ever  known,  and  who 
in  this  instance  may  be  accepted  as  «pne 
of  the  most  intolerant  exemplars  of  his 
compatriot  Episcopalians  ? 

**I  hare  held  and  maintained  (says 
Dean  Bamsay  of  Edinburgh)  that  as  re- 
gards the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  Presbyterians  hold  a  schismati- 
cal  position;  In  short,  that  there  must 
be  schism  when  the  Episcopacy  Is  re- 
jected. Schism  is  of  course  sin ;  because 
of  this  we  pray  against  it  in  the  Liturgy; 
and  therefore  I  cordially,  and  ex  anitno, 
affirm  this  proposition,  that  it  is  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  Presbyterians  to  renounce 
their  present  schism,  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  where  the  Episcopate  exists, 
and  where  alone  is  to  be  found  a  divine 
right  to  minister  in  holy  things." 

We  believe  this  to  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  judgment  of  nioe- 
teen-twentieths,  perhaps,  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopalian  clergy.  Who  would  not 
think,  on  these  grounds,  that  Episcopacy 
is  Christianity,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  ?  We  conceive  that  we  have 
heard  of  a  broader  and  deeper  basis, 
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capable  at  once  of  accommodating  a 
greater  number,  and  more  likely  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  shake  it— that  de- 
scribed in  the  memorable  words, — '*  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid."  The  renouncement  of  the  Episco- 
pate, indeed!— A  very  Catholic  definition 
of  the  sin  of  schism. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  pious  declarant 
should  not  have  read  or  heard  that  the 
dogma  which  he  so  seriously  patronises 
has  undergone  the  protest  of  the  most 
sage  and  sound  of  his  own  reforming 
fathers?    ''When  Harding  the  Papist 
alleged  witnesses  to  prove  the  opinion  of 
bishops  and  priests  being  Of  the  same 
order  to  be  heresy,  our  learned  Bishop 
Jewel  cited  to  the  contrary  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  St.  Austin.     Be- 
sides, all  that  have  laboured  in  reforming 
the  Church  for  live  hundred  years  (this 
was  written  in  1686)  have  Uught  that  all 
pastors,  be  they  entitled  bishops  or  priests, 
have  great  authority  and  power  by  God's 
Word."    It  was  thus  that  a  divine  of 
Oxford  expressed  himself  on  occasion  of 
a  high-flying  sermon  of  Dr.  Bancroft, — 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed, 
the  doctrine  to  which  Scottish  Episcopacy 
has  adhibited  its  seal,  was  made  among 
reformers   a    criterion   of  heresy  and 
schism.    So  suspicious  of  the  schismatio 
element  in  ordination,  indeed,  was  that 
rampant  doctor,  that  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  London, be  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  legitimacy  of  the  old  Scottish 
Episcopate,  and  would  not  receive  8pot- 
tiswoode  and  his  fellows  into  his  own 
order  without  a  new  consecration.    Are 
we  again  in  the  clouds  of  these  dark 
ages,  in  which  **  the  shadow  of  a  name  " 
is  to  be  the  pretence  of  bandying  charges 
of  heresy  and  schism,  and  of  dealing 
almo&t  damnation  round  the  land  ?    But 
these  are  matters  of  very  grave  applica- 
tion.   For, — 

III.  To  what  consequences  is  it  their 
tendency  to  bring  social  Christianity  ! 
Their  effect,  if  prosecuted  to  its  accom- 
plishment, would  be  to  shut  the  door  on 
spiritual  union  for  ever.  The  common 
sense  of  msnkind  will  for  ever  rebel 
against  the  unclothed  skeleton  that 
would  substitute  itself  for  the  muscle^ 
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liof  W8,  and  life  of  an  animated  religions 
derelepment.  We  would  not  call  thingt 
tint  maj  be  fonnd  in  eonnection  with  |  they  clianoe  to  be  logicians,  they  find 


I  who  repair  to  their  premrve  are  liable  to 
.  be  dealt  with  as  arrant  poaebers.     If 


worth  and  godliness  by  opprobi 
BSflses.  But  when  something  like  a 
claim  is  alleged  to  an  ezclnsire  property 
IB  the  Boet  sacred  fmits  of  the  Re- 
dceoMr's  tnfferinga,  in  virtne  of  a  name 
of  many  deflnitiona  like  the  Episcopate, 
sad  when  a  tbtrlage  to  that,  wider  a 
tingle  definitiooy  is  required  as  an  abeo- 
late  oondttion  of  tasting  those  blessed 
fmits — what  can  we  say  that  does  not 
iadieate  a  mixed  feeling  of  displeasure 
sad  astonishment  ? 

Bat  the  Episcopate's  self  snflSees  not. 
For  the  sake  of  a  Serriee-book  the  Soot- 
tiih  Episcopate  must  not  alone  staad  pro- 
minent in  a  claim  of  Scottish  rights,  but  in 
a  claim  of  Catfaolicity.  What  there  is  so 
Tsry  peculiar  in  that  ritual  we  cannot 
indeed  see  Tery  clearly.  It  expresses  in 
Tsgne  and  rather  ambiguous  language, 
things  about  the  sacraments  which  at 
Ice&t  admit, — ^to  those  who  choose  so  to 
cooitme  its  language, — of  approxima- 
tioft  to  the  doctrines  that  hare  been 
hroaght  into  recent  fashion  at  Oxford, 
sad  that  have  laid  the  materials  of  a 
payement  on  which  not  a  few  haTC  step- 
ped on,  the  whole  way,  to  Rome. 

We  acquit  the  framers  of  this  part  of 
the  Scectiah  Service-book  of  intentional 
Popery.  We  know  that  many  use  it  and 
prefer  it,  who  detest,— or  seem  to  them- 
tdyesto  detest, — thst  system.  But  witn. 
out  a  doubt,  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice^  or  baptism  as  a  biM6  JuU  re- 
graeration,  here  is  an  arailable  pretext 
for  it.  What  cannot  be  done  under  the 
liturgy^ — without  manifest  violence  to 
its  pbinest  sense^ — can  be  done  under 
this  cover  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
vitbout  provable  inconsistenoy.  And  this 
alone  creates  a  fatal  bar  to  the  unity  de- 
nanded  by  our  neighbours  of  the  Scot- 
tish Sfriacopacy.  They  are  hailed  and 
hallooed  on  by  the  whole  Pnseyising 
fraternity  in  their  claim  to  challenge 
sabmisBon  to  their  order,  and  preference 
to  their  service.  Is  this  calculated  to 
ecaelllale  confidence  ill  either  ?  And  ; 
then,  thrir  brother  clergy  of  England 


themselves  hopelessly,  and,  we  think, 
quite  inextricably,  jammed  between  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma^"  If  we  do  not 
obey  Mif  Episcopate  we  are  bisbopless, 
•^if  we  do,  we  are  shut  up  to  canons  and 
doctrines  which  are  none  of  ours."  What 
escape  can  we  make  except  into  what 
our  dearly  beloved  fathers  and  brethren 
ai>out  us,  call  schism  ? 

And  then,  we  have  in  this  notable  dis- 
covery of  a  law  of  unity,  a  space  which 
has  positively  fixed  our  old  associates, 
the  gentry  of  Scotland,  to  a  stand-point. 
In  the  simple  belief  that  they  were 
Catholic  Episcopalians,  enjoying  all  the 
freedom  and  immunities  of  their  English 
bftthren,  and  of  the  Queen  herself,  they 
mlg^ted  upon  occasion  from  church  to 
chapel,  and  with  their  tenants  and  people 
feasted  upon  a  homely  meal  within  the 
spiritual  refectory  of  their  oirn  parishes. 
But  now  they  apprehend  the  froirns  of  a 
commtnation,  and  are  driven  in  a  fright 
to  their  own  pin-fold-*-and  a  walled  and 
close  preserve  it  is,  barred  with  iron,  and 
mounted  with  ehgvaux»dt-fiiM, 

Our  poor  natives,  too,  of  the  very  vil- 
lage, and  the  very  lane,  are  excavated, 
and  enticed  to  the  Eptscopsl  Meeting- 
house, in  order  to  be  told  that  there  is 
no  religion  without  unity,  no  unity  with- 
out a  bishop ;  and  the  next  step,  if  the 
next,  will  very  likely  be,  that  there  is  no 
communion  without  a  sacrifice,  and  no 
regeneration  without  baptism. 

IV.  And  for  the  present,  to  have  done. 
Is  this  movement  to  be  tacitly  sufiered  to 
go  on  by  the  friends  of  Union  ?  We  are 
far  from  invoking  contempt  or  indigna- 
tion on  the  heads  of  the  honest  enthuBiaats 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  is  some- 
thing respectable  in  honest  enthusiasm ; 
but  then  the  safety  and  peace  of  the 
world  sometimes  require  that  iu  seal 
shoulfl  be  resisted.  We  must,  for  the 
present,  we  fear,  content  onrselves  with 
entering  our  appeal  on  the  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  that  we  have 
started,  not  with  the  men  of  the  move- 
ment, but  with  those  on  whom  they  waul 
the  momentum  to  take  effect.    For  Scot* 
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tish  Episcopaoy  has  avowod  ittelf  to  be 
aggressive.  And  its  aggreasion  has  be- 
gun with  its  own  inflaential,  but  some- 
times partial  adherents.  Now,  are  the 
gentry  of  Scotland  quite  prepared  to 
lend  their  hand  to  the  rearing  of  this  mi- 
periuM  m  intperio  f  HaTe  they  not  some 
awkward  misgivings  connected  with  an 
old  tenderness  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  right  of  the  Chief  Magi- 
strate to  be  eonsnlted  in  their  church 
affairs  ?  Are  they  recsonoiled  to  the  high 
and  ezclnsiye  pretentions  of  an  Episco- 
pate derived  from  an  nnswom—- and  not 
perhaps  altogether  canonical,  certainly 
ult  roneous — hierarehy^hallenging  antho- 
rity  pretty  much  on  the  ground  of  having 
got  its  own  leave  ?  Are  they  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  rery  dubious  (to  sa^ 
the  least)  ritual  in  which  the  H4ly 
Sariour  seems  to  be  offered  in  a  way  of 
personal  presentment  and  obiaUon,in  lieu 
of  a  more  cautious  formula?  Above  all, 
are  they  to  submit  to  a  thirlage  which  for- 
bids them  to  seek  the  fruits  of  Christian 
truth  and  doctrine  upon  any  occasion, 
where  their  people  seem  to  be  comfort- 
ably fed  and  nourished — to  haTe  their 
affections  eleTated,  and  their  Utos  re< 
foroied  ? 

Is  Witeman  mtnuke,  and  are  territorial 
seignories  to  be  distributed  at  their 
choice  aoDong  themselves,  by  other 
eccle8ia»tio9,  with  claims  and  titles 
equally  unrecognised  by  the  constitu- 
tion? 

Were  the  intelligent  body  to  whom  we 
have  entered  our  appeal,  to  Interpose  a 
moral  force  rather  to  reaisty  than  to  in- 
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oreasey  the  promotion  of  thb  enterprise, 
we  bare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
unity  probably,  peaoe  certainly,  would 
be  greatly  a  gainer. 

With  regard  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
we  believe  they  do  not  need,  at  least  not 
just  BOW,  to  be  Tery  pressingly  applied 
to  on  this  snbjeot. 

Still,  strong  pretensions  and  energetie 
measures  have  always  a  certaiu  degree 
of  influence.  And  if  harmonising  ele- 
ments of  any  promising  description  could 
be  found  in  the  moTcment  that  we  have 
been  characterising,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  but  it  might  be  our  duty  to  permit 
it  to  gain  what  influence  it  might,  that 
it  might  do  what  good  it  could. 

But  while  there  be  much  that  is  re- 
spectable about  the  promoters*  and  all 
that  is  respeotable  in  the  motires,  of  this 
enterprise,  we  conceiTe  that,  as  the 
friends  of  Christian  union  and  catholic 
religion,  we  have  a  call  to  watch  it,  and, 
as  we  see  cause,  to  comment  on  it.  And, 
when  we  resume  the  subject,  it  will  be  a 
special  part  of  our  duty  to  point  out  bow^ 
from  deficient  research,  or  wilful  blind- 
ness, the  actual  state  of  matters  amongst 
us  with  regard  to  discipline,  doctrine, 
end  institutional  economy  is  so  miscon- 
ceived and  so  misrepresented  under  the 
auspices  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  as  to 
make  theory  they  send  to  England  about 
it  a  delusion,  and  the  voice  of  complaint 
they  raise  at  home  a  sort  of  fiction,  look- 
ing to  remedies  for  spuritual  starvation 
wfaioh  are  not  needed,  and  which,  if  they 
were,  they  are  not,  it»  seems,  taking  ths 
most  judieioqs  measures  to  supply. 


NOTES  ON  MISSIONS  TO  INDIA. 


Wbbh  lately  in  London,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  conTersing  in 
private  with  a  distinguished  civilian,  who 
has  resided  nearly  half-a-^ntury  in  British 
India.  From  his  talents,  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  the  active  part  which  he  has 
taken  all  his  life  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
DO  man  living  knows  India  better,  or  is 
more  able  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon 
90 


the  subject  of  India  missions.  In  order 
to  have  some  record  of  his  views,  we 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  him  a  few 
queries  bearing  upon  some  of  those  points 
which  are  at  present  so  full  of  interest 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  are 
happy  in  being  permitted  to  give  our 
readers  the  information  derived  from 
such  a  source*  For  ourselves  we  can 
most  solemnly  declare  that,  in  discuss- 
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log  in  our  p«ge«  this  great  qoestion  of 
lodxA  miaiioQs,  wo  have  neither  personal 
nor  part/  objects  to  serTe»  but  solelj  the 
canse  of' Christ  in  India,  as  prosecuted  bj 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  hare  re- 
fused to  notice  sundry  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets, in  case  of  being  provoked  into 
a  controTersy,  which  might  only  tend  to 
widen  the  breach  among  those  who  are 
as  jet  united  bj  a  common  interest  in 
the  mission.  This  mission  demands  all 
attention.  It  had  gradually  reached 
almost  the  lowest  point  compatible 
with  its  Tery  existence.  Snrely  is 
DOW  becomes  erery  true  member  of 
the  Church  to  do  his  be$t  to  aid  the 
present  Convener  in  establishing  sucli 
a  one  in  India  as  shall  inspire  us 
with  fresh  hope,  and  call  forth  efforu 
to  support  it  worthy  of  our  strength, 
and  prayers  to  Heaven  expressive  of 
our  faith  and  love  towards  Christ  and 
His  work  on  earth. 

Let  ua  now  present  our  readers  with 
the  **  questions  and  answers  "  referred  to 
above,  premising  only  further  that  our 
informant  is  not  a  member  of  the  Churuh 
of  Scotland,  but  an  Evangelical  Dis- 
senter. 

I.  What  !s  ycnr  opinion  of  tbt  Oortrament 
educatioQ  DiMisare  tur  India,  m  embodied  in 
tb«  detpateb  ?  Do  yon  think  the  India  Govern- 
xnent  could  have  Interfered  more  dirootiy  with 
the  teacliing  of  Cbriatiimit}  } 

1. 1  think  the  Qovernmeot  measure,  as 
embodied  in  the  despatch,  goes  as  far  as 

it  was  possible  for  Government  to  go,   

without  compromising  the  neutrality  of  I  ^tioDaT'mea^ure. 
its  position,  and  creating  such  alarm  and      „    .  -        «..   i    .  *u.»  »,-„- 

opiJ-rtion  »  would  be  detrimental  to  „fJt'd'tJ!Sirr:St.';fn\Y.Tro«r„X'"! 
the  cause  of  education.  Government  is  i€u  character  of  the  education  ■jretem.  iind  nut 
pledged  not  to  engage  in  any  system  of  S**"*^  ^"""t  objection*  to  receive  any  aid  from 
^oiSytUm.     If  thSre  was  no  pledge,  G»'«»°>«"* '°'  '•^««'»"  ^**^»^^8^ 

3.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  missionary 


tinction  of  creed.  On  this  broad  basis  it 
is  at  liberty  to  offer  assistance  equally  to 
Hindoos,  Mohamedans,  and  Christians, 
The  hostility  of  the  heathen,  which  might 
be  roused  by  the  eocoumgemeut  of  mis- 
sionary schools  alone  by  the  public 
authorities,  is  thus  disarmed.  Those 
who  establish  the  greatest  number  of 
efficient  scliools  will  necessarily  receive 
tlio  greatest  amount  of  educational  funds 
from  the  public  treasury. 

1  In  your  opinion,  is  there  ptrfeet  freedom 
given  in  those  missionary  nchools  which  may  ao. 
eept  Government  aid  for  teachioK  Chriatiauity  ? 
and  does  Government  louk  witti  any  jealuu»y 
upon  their  axartions  to  convert  tha  natives : 

2.  I  think  it  was  honestly  int<:nded  in 
the  despatch  to  give  perfect  freedom  for 
teaching  Christianity  in  schools  aided 
by  a  Government  grant.  The  inspectors 
were  to  be  instructed  to  refrain  from 
making  any  inquiry  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  they  visited,  and  to  limit  their 
examination  to  the  secular  branches  of 
education.  It  is  eighteen  months  since  I 
left  Calcutta,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  say 
whether  during  this  time  any  resirictiuus 
have  been  imposed  contrary  to  the  spirit 
uf  the  despatch.  If  such  has  been  the 
case,  I  feel  confident  that  a  fair  and  im- 
partial representation  to  the  home  autho- 
rities would  secure  the  removal  of  them. 
Moreover,  the  Board  of  Control,  on 
bringing  the  Education  despatch  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament  in  the  annual  bud- 
get, took  great  credit  for  the  liberality  of 
its  provisions ;  and  if  no  redress  should 
be  obtained  from  an  appeal  to  the  Indian 
authorities,  which  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
little  Parliamintary  investigation  of  the 
matter  would  be  sufficient  to  harmonise 
the  practice  with  the  theory  of  the  edu- 


stillt  considering  our  position  in  India,  a 
handful  of  Europeans  in  the  midst  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  heathen, 
this  abstinence  is  the  dictate  of  sound 
policy.  The  education  system  now  es- 
tablished is  based  on  tiie  principle  that 
Government  does  not  pioie«s,  or  intend, 
to  propagate  or  encourage  any  particular 
creed,  or  to  do  more  than  provide  for  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  people.  It 
therefore  offers  public  aid  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of 
this  object,  leaving  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  discretion  of 
those  who  direct  the  schooli  witlxout  dis- 


body  has  rejected  thuse  grantu  on  tlio 
ground  of  the  godless  churscter  of  tlie 
educational  system.  The  Independents 
and  Baptists  rejected  them  on  the  broad 
ground  that  any  interference  of  the  State, 
even  with  the  most  friendly  intentions, 
in  mattera  of  education,  was  as  repugnant 
to  the  principle  of  dissent  as  the  State 
patronage  of  religion.  Mr  Bwart,  of  the 
Free  Church  Mission,  objected  to  them 
because  Government  insisted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  some  lee  by  the  scholars,  how- 
ever trifling,  to  demonstrate  that  they  set 
some  value  on  the  education  ofiered  ttiem. 
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There  waf,  lioweTer,  Bomething  like  a 
general  and  andefined  repugnance  in  the 
missionary  circle  to  the  Ooyemment 
system  of  edocation,  and  for  want  of  a 
more  substantial  and  definite  reason  it 
may  have  been  condemned  under  the 
Tagae  and  captivating  epithet  of  godless. 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  mission- 
aries appeared  to  be  disposed  to  look  on 
the  measure  with  mistrust,  rather  than  to 
go  into  it*with  cordiality.  I  thought  it  a 
great  step,  or  rather  stride,  for  a  Goyem- 
ment,  which  not  many  years  ago  herme- 
tically sealed  the  gates  of  India  against 
all  missionary  efforts,  to  offer  the  support 
of  Government  to  missionary  schools.  I 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  cold  recep- 
tion given  to  a  system  of  education,  libe- 
ral beyond  all  expectation,  by  those 
whom  Government,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  British  India,  counted  as 
coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of  Indian 
civilisation.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  bow 
a  system  of  education  can  justly  be  stig- 
matised as  *< godless"  when  it  allowed 
the  utmost  latitude  for  the  dissemination 
of  Gospel  truth.  The  result  of  all  this 
mistrust  and  hesitation  will,  I  fear,  be, 
that  the  iieathen  will  take  the  grantn  and 
teach  the  Puranas,  whereas  the  mission- 
aries might  have  received  them,  and 
taught  the  Bible. 

4  Coald  yon  point  <rat  any  place  suited  to  a 
miition,  not  yet  occupied? 

4.  Your  query,  as  I  learn  from  your 
conversation,  evidently  points  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  new  sphere  of  missionary 
labour  by  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  sufficient  resources 
for  a  large  and  efficient  mission.  I  would, 
therefore,  at  once  recommend  the  re- 
cently annexed  province  of  Oude.  It  is 
not  yet  occupied,  or  appropriated,  if  the 
term  be  allowable,  by  any  missionary 
body.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  mission- 
ary field  that  a  body  like  the  Church  of 
Scotland  would  find  best  adapted  to  its 
choice,  and  where  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  development  of  the  missionary 
system.  It  is  a  large  and  popfllous  prin- 
cipality, which  has  been  ground  down  by 
oppression  for  more  than  half-a-century, 
and  into  which  the  British  Government 
is  most  anxious  to  introduce,  not  only  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  but  the 
principles  of  national  improvement.  It 
contains  a  population  of  several  millions, 
who  speak  a  language  already  enriched 
with  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  I  be- 
lieve, also,  with  some  religious  treatises. 
The  head-quarters  of  such  a  mission 
would  necessarily  be  at  Lucknow,  with 
branch  stations  at  the  chief  cities,  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  loon  connected  with 
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each  other  by  means  of  a  railway,  a  pro- 
posal for  which,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  four  hundred  miles,  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 'Council 
in  Calcutta. 

6.  Coald  yon  give  me  any  raggeetions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  a  mintion.  indttding 
infornutioD  on  the  following  point* — 

The  relation  of  the  aohooLi  to  the  mission  ? 

The  eduoation  of  the  natire  children.in  Eng. 
Ueh,  or  vernacular  merely  ? 

The  beat  education  for  a  cateohiet  ? 

5.  The  mission  should  embrace  all  the 
departments  of  missionary  labOur,schools, 
vernacular  and  English,  male  and  female, 
preaching,  distribution  of  tracts,  itinerat- 
ing, and  training  up  native  catechists, 
with  the  view  of  attaining  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  missions,  the  domestication 
of  Christianity  by  native  churches  pre- 
sided over  by  native  pastors. 

The  Scottish  Missions  in  India  have 
chiefiy  taken  up  with  the  department 
of  education,  and  more  particularly, 
though  not  exclusively,  English  educa- 
tion. The  num ber  of  actual  conversions 
through  this  channel  of  exertion  has  not 
been  very  great,  but  the  missionaries 
have  done  incalculable  good  by  giving  a 
Christian  tone  and  character  to  that 
high  intellectual  culture,  which  Govern- 
ment so  assiduously  labours  to  introduce 
— but,  from  its  position  and  antecedents, 
unhappily  without  religious  instruction. 

Lest  my  meaning  should  be  misunder- 
stood, I  desire  to  explain  that  if^  when 
Government  entered  upon  the  work  of 
education  in  India,  the  Bible  bad  been 
introduced  into  the  schools,  there  would 
have  been,  I  firmly  believe,  no  opposi- 
tion, but  a  submissive  acquiescence  in 
the  arrangement.  But  Government, 
after  having  repudiated  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  natives  for 
twenty  years,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  fatal  to  our  dominion,  was  constrained 
by  Parliament,  in  1813,  to  expend  £10,000 
out  of  the  public  Amds  annually  in  the 
'*  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,"  and 
when  the  question  of  constructing  i^ 
general  system  of  education  first  came 
up,  their  anti-missiooary  feeling  was  still 
in  the  ascendant,  and  it  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  determined  that  the 
Bible  should  not  be  introduced — and, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
violation  of  the  pledge  of  religious  neu- 
trality. That  exclusion  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  great,  and  to  my  mind 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  introducing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into 
the  Government  Schools,  is,  that  the 
natives  would  inevitably  infer,  and  a 
large  body  of  well-educated  influential 
and  orthodox  Hindoos  in  Calcutta  would 
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clamoroiulj  assert,  that  the  GoTerament 
had  at  length  exchanged  the  priociple  of 
neutrality  for  the  system  of  proselytism, 
an  impression  which  would  cause  no  end 
of  embarrassment. 

To  return  to  the  missionary  ques- 
tion. Any  mission  emanating  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would,  I  think, 
naturally  commence  with  the  establish- 
ment, at  its  head*quarter8,  of  a  seminary 
for  education  through  the  medium  of 
English,  corresponding  in  character  and 
magnitude  with  those  which  have  been 
established  in  Calcutta.  The  experience 
gained  there  would  give  great  facilities 
for  the  commencement  of  similar  labours 
elsewhere.  But  I  think  the  basis  of 
the  mission  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  'vernacular  schools  and  mission- 
ary preaching.  For  the  illumination  of 
the  country,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
Yemacular  tuition,  and  those  who  are 
ton  poor,  and  have  no  leisure  to  study  a 
difficult  foreign  language,  must  receive 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  to  the  largest 
possible  extent,  in  their  mother  tongue. 
Our  great  Bude-light,  however  brilliant, 
is  not  sufficient  to  enlighten  a  country ; 
there  must  be  gas  in  every  town.  Eng- 
lish seminaries  and  colleges  for  the  upper 
ten  thousand,  vernacular  schools  for  the 
million,  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  correct 
and  sound  principle.  For  these  **  vil- 
lage" schools,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  Government  is  prepartd  to  give 
ample  and  genermta  ntpporL  I  question 
whether  the  same  degree  of  support 
would  be  given  to  the  central  college  of 
the  mission,  because  there  already  exists 
iu  Lucknow  an  endowed  college,  called 
the  Martlner^  with  ample  funds  and  able 
professors,  who  are  engaged  in  dissemi- 
nating European  knowledge  in  every 
brancli,  through  English  tuition.  The 
object  of  Government  is  to  husband  its 
funds,  and  to  make  them  go  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a  second  institufion  of  a 
similar  character  might  not  meet  with 
direct  pecuniary  encouragement.  In  the 
North-West  Provinces,  moreover,  of 
which  Oude  is  a  portion  geographically, 
and  now  politically,  the  Government  has, 
within  the  last  three  years,  matured  a 
system  of  vernacular  education,  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  Presidency ;  and  any 
missionary,  who  might  be  planted  in 
Oude,  would  find  in  the  neighbouring 
and  kindred  districts,  the  machinery  and 
the  material  of  popular  education,  so  to 
speak,  ready  to  his  hand. 
6.  What  a  native  erangsliit  can  do  bast? 

6.  The  business  of  the  native  evangelist 
is  to  travel  from  village  to  village,  in  his 
cnrricie,  with  the  Bible  under  hia  arm, 
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and  to  address  the  people  whenever  he 
can  obtain  a  hearing.  Where  he  is  well 
received,  and  there  appears  some  hope  of 
success,  it  might  be  advisable  to  run  up 
a  post  for  his  accommodation,  and  a  dhed 
for  preaching.  Wherever  a  vernacular 
school  is  established,  he  would  be  able  to 
labour  to  greater  advantage,  because  the 
esteem,  and  in  some  measure  the  confi- 
dence, of  the  people^  will  have  been  se- 
cured, by  granting  their  children  the 
blessings  of  knowledge. 

7.  How  much  to  be  paid  to  a  satiTe  evangelist  ? 

7.  As  to  the  allowance  to  be  granted 
to  a  native  missionary  agent,  whether  he 
be  called  preacher,  catechist,  or  evan- 
gelist, it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence. A  native  who  has  received  a 
thorough  English  education,  will  require 
more  than  one  who  has  no  knowledge 
but  of  his  mother  tongue,  because  the 
services  of  an  English  scholar  among 
the  natives  are  in  higher  request,  and 
missionary  pay  must  bear  a  proportion 
to  secular  pay.  I  am  so  tliorough-going 
a  vemaculsrist,  though  I  hope  not  a 
bigotted  one,  that  I  cannot  expect  others 
to  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
great  body  of  native  preachers  should 
consist  of  men  not  versed  in  English, 
and  therefore  retaining  the  simplicity  of 
their  national  habits,  but  whose  minds 
and  talents  have  been  assiduously  cul- 
tivated through  their  own  mother  tongue, 
and  who  may  be  expected  to  labour  for 
a  humbler  remuneration.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  vernacular  theological  Christian 
library  in  Hindustan  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  large  for  such  a  system  of 
tuition,  it  is  still  large  enough  for  a  be- 
ginning, and  what  can  be  a  more  legiti- 
mate object  of  missionary  labour  than  to 
improve  and  enlarge  it  ? 

8.  When  a  European  maj  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to 
preach  ? 

8.  I  think  a  European,  living  as  much 
as  possible  among  the  people,  and  as  little 
as  [)088ible  among  Europeans,  would  be 
able  to  preach  intelligibly  in  eighteen 
months,  and  with  acceptance  a  twelve- 
month l^er.  But  much  depends  upon 
natural  aptitude.  Some  men  never  attain 
fiuency  of  speech,  though  they  may  be 
profound  scholars  in  a  loreign  language. 
Others,  again,  will  pick  up  the  collo- 
quial dialect  almost  without  effort.  Much 
depends  on  the  first  year,  or  year  and 
a*  half.  If  a  man  adopts  the  dogged 
determination  to  master  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  lays  himself  out  for  it, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  may  be 
almost  sure  of  success.  But  if  he 
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dawdles  oyer  tbe  work,  ieels  no  elasti- 
city in  his  progress,  an«i  no  growing 
confidence  even  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  he  will  seldom  obtain  great 
fiaency  in  after  life. 

9.  Medical  miMionary,  would  it  be  an  tdran- 
ta^e? 

9.  If  a  medical  man  should  feel  his  mind 
kindled  with  a  desire  to  communicate 
Ciiristian  truth  to  the  heathen,  he  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  He  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hitherto, 
the  proportion  of  medical  to  clerical 
missionaries  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
aflTord  a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a 
decided  opinion  of  their  relative  useful- 
ness. This  much,  howeyer,  is  certain, 
that  missionaries  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  medicine,  and  anxious  to  make  them- 
selves professionally  useful  among  the 
heathen,  have  always  had  the  readiest 
access  to  their  minds. 


I'l.  la  there  a  Ternacular  Christian  literature 
•ufflcient  to  make  colporta^e  an  adtantage  ? 

10.  There  is  not  in  the  North-  West 
Provinces  a  vernacular  Christian  litera- 
ture of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  col- 
portage  an  advantage,  or  desirable. 

11.  Are  orphanagea  anadvsntage  to  a  mission  ? 

1 1 .  The  adTantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
orphanage  have,  I  think,  been  over- valued, 
and  its  difficulties  underrated.  It  has 
hitherto  been  patronised  rather  for  pur- 
poses of  proselytism,  than  on  the  simple 
impulse  of  benevolence.  The  orphans  of 
heathens  have  been  received  into  an  in- 
stitution where  there  is  no  caste,  and 
brought  up  in  Christian  habits  and  prin- 
ciples, and  have  thus  come  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Christian  population.  The 
difficulty,  with  regard  more  especially 
with  girls,  is  to  provide  suitably  for  their 
settlement  in  life.  It  is  certain  that  they 
make  better  and  more  useful  wives,  but 
without  the  greatest  care  in  their  train- 
ing, they  lose  the  principle  of  self-reliance 
and  self- exertion,  and  imbibe  ideas  wliich 
unfit  them  for  the  sphere  in.  life  they 
would  otherwise  be  called  to  occupy. 
They  are,  moreover,  very  expensive, 
and  a  mission  may  be  efficient  without 
them. 

12.  Should  Bchoola  for  female  education  be 
connected  with  a  miaaion  ? 

13.  Female  education  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered an  essential  department  of  mission- 
ary labour,  to  be  prosecuted  in  proportion 
to  the  opportunities  which  arise  for  ex- 
tending the  system. 

13  Ought  unconverted  heathen  to  be  sm- 
ployed  to  teach  at  all  In  miaaion  achoola  ? 

13.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  without  their  services.  A  mis- 
sions Jhool  witha  heathen  master  is  better 
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than  no  school  at  all.  But  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  a  mission  should  be  to 
take  the  children  of  the  converts,  wher- 
ever they  can  be  obtained,  and  train  up 
those  who  manifest  a  natural  aptitude 
for  tuition,  to  the  profession  of  teachers. 
It  would,  of  course,  only  be  necessary  to 
establish  one  such  normal  institution  at 
the  principal  Station,  and  to  it  should 
be  attached  a  model  school,  where  the 
apprentices  shall  be  drilled  into  their 
duties. 

14.  Should  preaching  fonn  an  saaential  part  of 
the  miaaion  ? 

14.  I  think  that  preaching  should  be 
considered  as  one  branch,  and  by  no  means 
a  secondary  branch,  of  missions,  like 
those  of  the  Scottish  Churches,  which 
rest  upon  an  educational  basis.  The 
preacher  would,  of  course,  operate  in  an 
independent  sphere  of  action,  and  his 
functions  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
those  of  a  profession.  Some  men  seem 
to  be  adapted,  by  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  for  public  addresses  to  tbe  heathen, 
while  others  are  more  at  home  in  tui- 
tion. To  render  the  apparatus  of  a 
mission  complete  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  its  various  duties,  there 
should  be  distinct  spheres  of  labour  for 
different  talents.  The  success  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Missions  in  heathen  lands 
appears  to  be  in  a  ^at  measure  attribut- 
able to  the  judicious  adaptation  of  labour 
to  individual  aptitudes. 

16.  What  would  be  conaidered  amply  sufficient 
to  pay  a  European  miarionary  in  Onde  ? 

16.  As  regards  the  allowances  of  a  Eu- 
ropean mbsionary  in  Oude,  I  think  it 
would  be  wis?  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
tariff  adopted  by  other  missionary  bodies 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Benares,  which 
is  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  larger  mission- 
ary stations  to  Oude,  enjoys  the  labours 
of  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptist  persuasions,  and 
their  allowances,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, range  from  about  L.220  to  L.S30  a 
year.  A  European  missionary  is  a  costly 
agent;  and  to  make  the  most  of 
his  services,  there  should  be  a  large  staff 
of  native  schoolmasters,  and  native 
itinerants,  of  course  on  smaller  pay,  in 
the  circle  he  superintends.  If  this  circle 
is  to  be  adequately  filled  with  the  various 
agencies  of  Christhin  improvement,  the 
personal  allowance  of  the  missionary 
will  scarcely  form  more  than  half  the 
aggregate  expenses  of  the  station. 

Sach  is  the  communication  which  we 
have  just  received  from  our  much  valued 
correspondent,  whose  name,  if  we  could 
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take  the  liberty  of  priathig  it,  woald, 
amoDg  all  the  Churches,  be  held  as  a 
fofflcient  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  convictions  expressed,  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  oonTeyed,  and  the 
MudDets  of  the  judgment  given.  We 
have  only  to  express  our  earnest  prayers 
that  the  Aseembly  may  delirer  us  from 
this  deadening  inaction,  and  propose  at 
leut  some  great  and  good  work  for  us  to 
do  in  India,  which  good  men  will  be 
viUing  to  live  and  die  for. 

One  word  more.  In  justice  to  an  able 
correspondent  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
ve  reeeiTod  aome  months  ago  from  him 
8  mggettion  regarding  a  new  mission  to 
Oode,  which  tallies  so  remarkably  with 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper  we 
have  published,  and  with  information  re- 
ceived Irom  other  quarters,  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  publishing  the  outline 
of  his  scheme  as  one  which  we  think 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  India 
Committee.  Unless  the  General  As- 
sembly seta  this  question  to  rest,  and  per- 
mits the  Committee  to  act  vigorously, 
ve  predict  that  the  effect  will  be  very 
«oon  to  cause  congregations  and  parishes 
to  unite  and  form  missions  of  their  own. 
We  would  sincerely  deplore  this  in  com- 
parison with  United  Church  action,  but 
ve  would  rejoice  in  it  in  comparison 
vHb  United  Church  procrastination, 
delay,  and  debate.  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  for  some  years. 
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MACHINERY  OF   PR0P08RD  MISSION  IN 

KINGDOM  OF  0(J06. 

A«nm. 

Two  Eoropeana  apeaking  the  Ungnsgeg,  with 
their  two  wivea;  one  niissionam'to  know  medicine 
Two  native  teachera  or  catecliiatB  with  theh*  two 
wivea;  one  natiTe  Cbriatian  teacher  with  one 
wife,  alan  Christian.    A  pundit  and  a  sweeper 

Beinff  ten  peraona  engaged  in  teaching  and 
preaching. 

Tbeir  work  would  constat  of  ?~ 

1.  Preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  yemacnlar  at 
the  central  sUtion.  Four  persona  capable  of 
doing  thia. 

2  A  boya'  orphanage.  Taught  by  the  native 
teacher,  and  auperintended  by  a  missionarr 
The  wife  of  the  native  teacher  would  take 
charge  of  the  house  arrangements. 

3.  A  girls'  orphanage,  taught  by  the  two 
European  ladies,  and  superintended  by  the  other 
missionary. 

4.  Two  doy.echoola  for  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  taught  by  the  wivea  of  the  native 
preachera. 

5.  A  day.Bohool  for  boya,  taught  by  one  of  the 
native  preachera. 

6.  Itinerating  in  the  country  during  the  three 
montha  of  the  cold  aeason  The  two  Euro« 
pean  and  one  native  missionary  would  be  set 
free  for  thia  purpose. 

7.  The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
tracts  in  the  vernacular  during  the  year. 

ANNUAL  OOtT. 

1  European  and  wife,             .          .  L.351 

1  European  and  wife.                        «  250 

1  Native  preacher  and  wife.  .          .  6'» 

1  Native  preacher  and  wife,  .           .  dO 

1  Native  Christian  teacher  and  wife,  S* 

1  Pundit,            •           .          .           .  Si 

1  Sweeper.          ....  0 

Ezpenaea,        ...  ]4 

L794 

The  two  orphanagea  to  be  aupported  by  8ab. 
bath  .schools  paj-ing  for  the  chi1<1rea.  Gorern. 
ment  to  give  for  two  orphanages  L.60,  and  for 
three  day.achools  L.4>t  per  annum. 

An  outlay  at  first  of  L  50  and  passage  money. 
The  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  furnish 
the  Scriptures  free,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
itinerating  Tractn  L  10  a  year. 

Query— Life  insurances  to  be  paid  for  the 
Europeans  ? 

Query— Could  L.8>0  a.yter  be  raised  for  this 
miitUm  in  Calcutta  alone  r 


ftotites  of  Booitft. 


GvtM^BEmhtemt;  or,  ^  InvUibh  Thingg 
imdentood  by  Ihiiufs  that  care  made*' 
Bj  CBBiaTiAN  ScsivKB,  Minister  of 
Magdeburg  in  1 671.  Translated  from 
the  twenty-eighth  German  edition  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  Hoddam. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clabk. 

GsBHAST  has  stood  in  New  Testament 
times  somewhat  in  the  place  of  Judea  in 
ti«  former  dispensation — a  centre  of 
irood  and  evil  in  theolo^.  Germany 
Aas  been  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation, 
—it  has  also  been  the  crucible  in  which 
t^  gloriooa  truths  of  the  Reformers 
^ve  been  transmuted  into  the  base  alloy 
^  a  ntiooalistio  neology.    The  torch  of 


truth,  though  sometimes  it  has  burned 
faintly,  Bas  never  been  altogether  extin- 
guished in  her  fastnesses,  and  the  more 
It  is  shaken  the  brighter  it  burns.  If 
great  minds,  puffed  up  with  their  own 
wisdom,  and  professing  **  science  yb/M/y 
so  called,"  have  raised  their  voice  against 
God's  Word  and  God*s  way,  there  have 
never  been  wanting  heralds  of  the  Cross 
who  all  the  louder  have  sounded  through- 
out the  land  the  Gospel  trumpet  with 
no  uncertain  sound. 

The  work,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
is  no  modem  production.  It  is  hoary 
with  nearly  two  centuries.  But  for  a 
while  it  lay  hid  and  almost  unknown. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  sUUs  of 
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bookgellen.  In  some  private  families  it 
was  preserTed  as  a  precious  lieir-loom 
banded  down  from  pious  sires.  Tlie 
editor  of  the  twenty-tnird  edition  states 
his  difficulty  in  procuring  a  copy  at  any 
price.  But  it  is  matter  of  thaoksfl^iTinf: 
that  it  was  at  length  reprinted  and 
toeedily  passed  into  a  twenty- eighth 
German  edition,  from  which  there  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  an  English  translation* 

We  have  too  much  looked  to  Germany 
for  the  transcendental  metopAynct  of  theo- 
logy, forgetting  that  their  high  imagin- 
ative nature  should  still  more  lead  us  to 
expect  the  poetry  of  piety.  From  the  same 
quarter,  and  under  the  same  influence,  we 
have  Bogatzky*i  Golden  Treasury,  which 
has  kept  its  place  in  cottage  shelf  with 
our  own  Bnnyan,  and  has  afforded  daily 
manna  to  many  a  hungry  soul.  The 
German  pastor  has  drunk  trom  the  same 
inexhaustible  fountain  as  the  tinker  of 
Bradford,  and  his  work  is  in  the  same 
style  of  auaint  but  pure,  allegory.  He 
lays  his  hands  by  turns  on  all  God's 
creatures,  and  makes  them  praise  their 
Creator,  and  add  to  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  His  people.  Like  Bogatzky's 
well-known  Manual,  these  series  of  Em- 
blems  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  Journal 
— a  real  ChriMtian  Manual  Mr.  Mensies 
has  in  this  Tolume  given  the  Eng- 
lish public  one  half-year  of  the  original, 
and  modestly  finishes  his  neat  preface 
with  the  promise  <*  that  the  rest  of  the 
meditations  will  be  forthcoming  in  due 
time,  if  there  thalt  appear  to  be  €my  wUh 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  receive  them  "— • 
a  wish,  we  doubt  not,  which  will  be  nn- 
misUkeably  expressed. 

We  take  at  random  two  of  the  Em- 
blems, choosing  them  rather  on  the  re- 
commendation of  extreme  brerity,  than 
from  any  other  reason.  But,  unlike  the 
Roman  who  shewed  a  brick  of  the  man- 
sion he  desired  to  sell,  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole,  we  rather  advise  our  readers  not 
to  be  content  with  these  meairre  speci- 
mpns,  but  to  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves : — 

**  A  visit  to  a  paper-mill  suggested  to 
Gotthold  the  following  train  of  thought: 
And  so  paper — that  article  so  useful  in 
human  life,  that  repository  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  minister  of  all 
governments,  that  broker  in  all  trade 
and  commerce,  that  second  memory  of 
the  human-  mind,  that  stable  pillar  of  an 
immortal  name — takes  its  origin  from 
vile  rags.  The  rag-dealer  trudges  on 
foot,  or  drives  his  cart  through  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  his  arrival  is  the 
signal  ^'^r  searching  every  corner,  and 
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gathering  every  old  and  nseleta  sbred. 
These  he  takes  to  the  mill,,  and  there 
they  are  picked,  washed,  mashed,  shaped, 
and  sised, — ^in  short,  formed  into  a  fabric 
beautiful  enough  to  renture  unabashed 
even  into  the  presence  of  monarchs  and 
princes.  This  reminds  me  of  the  resur- 
rection of  my  mortal  body.  When  de- 
serted by  the  soul,  I  know  not  what 
better  the  body  is  than  a  worn  and  re- 
jected rag.  Accordingly,  it  Is  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  there  gnawed  by  worms, 
and  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  If,  how- 
ever, man's  art  and  derice  can  produce 
so  pure  and  white  a  fabric  as  paper  from 
filtoy  rags,  what  should  hinder  God,  by 
His  mighty  power,  to  raise  from  the 
grave  this  vile  body  of  mine,  and  refine 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  the  gloriooe 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?~-(Phil. 
Hi.  2i.)^The  Paper  Mill,  January  11, 
page  28. 

**  Gotthold,  yislting  a  school,  saw  a 
number  of  boys.  He  counted  among 
them  twenty  who  were  almost  all  of  one 
height,  and  probably,  likewise,  of  one 
age.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  difference  between 
them  in  face,  look,  and  demeanour. 
Some  had  a  bold,  reckless,  and  mitamed 
air;  others  were  decent  and  modest. 
Some  laughed,  and  some  looked  sad; 
some  appeared  honest,  and  some  tricky 
and  scornful ;  some  open  and  ingenuous, 
and  others  sly  and  cunning.  He  there- 
upon said  to  himself:  How  difficult  a  task 
is  the  education  of  the  young,  inasmuch 
as  the  Tast  difference  of  their  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities  necessarily  requires 
a  ditference  of  treatment.  As  God  rears 
out  of  the  ground  many  kbd  of  plants, 
which,  though  each  differ  from  the  other 
In  shape  and  virtues,  have  yet  all  the 
one  common  end  of  ministering  to  man ; 
so  has  He  been  pleased  to  mould  men 
themselves  according  to  a  general  pat- 
tern, but  yet  to  make  them  individually 
unlike,  and  adapt  the  natures  of  all  to 
His  own  glory  and  the  general  good. 
How  desirable  were  they  all  trained  and 
guided  from  childhood  in  the  right  way ! 
The  teacher  must  know,  with  prudent 
moderation,  and  mixed  severity  and  gen- 
tleness, to  address  even  the  most  differ- 
ent minds,  and  to  become  all  to  all  of 
them.  What  are  schoob  but  nurseries, 
in  which  young  trees  are  raised  from  the 
seed  in  order  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  the  different  professions, 
and  there  bring  forth  fruit  ?  To  a  sin- 
gle teacher,  the  hope  of  an  entire  city  is 
often  entrusted."— TA«  Schoot  BoySfJnae 
22,  page  284. 
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Sermon. 


THE    CONFLICTS   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN   LIFB# 

By  the  Rbv.  David  Waddell,  Minister  of  Stow. 

*'  The  righteous  ecaroely  MTed.**—l  pBxm  iv,  18. 


Thbrb  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  be  a 
troe  Christian.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  it 
maj  be  considered  an  easy  matter.    The 
salvation  provided  for  the  sinner  in  the 
Gospel  is  %fttK  and  finished  salvation. 
There  is  no  truth  in  sacred  Scripture 
more  frequently  announced,  and  more 
fally  stated  than  this.    We  are  there  in- 
formed,  in  terms  the  most  distinct  and 
unequivodal,  that  the  Son  of  Qod  de- 
scended from  heaveiii  assumed  our  na- 
ture, and  died  in  our  stead ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  His  obedience  unto  death, 
God  is  reconciled  to  our  rebellious  world, 
and  proffers,  without  money  and  without 
price,   the  blessings  of  forgiveness  and 
eternal  life  to  the  very  chief  of  sinners. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  our  redemption 
has  thus  been  completely  accomplished, 
and  that  its  benefits  are  so  unfettered  by 
restrictions  as  to  be  extended  gratuitously 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  of  them, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  no  less  true,  and 
no  less  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
professing  Christian,  that  this  absolute 
freeness  of  Christ's  salvation,  so  far  from 
relaxing  the  obligations  of  the  Divine 
law,  impressively  confirms  them, — so  far 
from  exempting  Christians  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labouring  with  their  utmost 
might  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, imposes  upon  them  the  solemn 
doty  of  consecrating  all  the  energies  of 
their  soul  to  the  service  of  Him  who  is 
at  oooe  the  Author  of  their  being,  the 
flooroe  of  their  happiness,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  trust.    Taught  by  the  holy 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  impelled  by 
tte  constraining  influence  of  Divine  love, 
tbej  feel  it  to  be  at  once  their  highest 
intcretti  and  their  most  glorious  privilege 


to  be  as  zealous  and  unremitting  in  the 
discharge  of  their  various  incumbent 
duties,  as  though  their  salvation  depended 
altogether  upon  the  strength  of  their 
own  arm,  the  purity  of  their  own  heart, 
and  the  prudence  of  their  own  under- 
standing. For,  though  the  grace  of  God, 
which  hath  appeared  in  our  world,  brings 
before  the  sinner  a  salvation  so  free,  so 
unconditionally  free,  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired, even  of  the  most  guilty,  is  merely 
to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  faith  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  yet  that  grace  teaches  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  unless  he  deny 
himself  to  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts 
— unless  he  live  soberly,  and  righteously, 
and  piously  in  the  present  world— he  has 
received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  heaven, — not  one  road 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,— 
not  one  way  for  the  prince  and  another 
for  the  peasant, — not  one  path  for  the 
priest  and  another  for  the  people.  The 
way,  the  only  way,  to  that  holy  place  is 
the  narrow  way ;  and  they  only  will  be 
admitted  into  its  blessed  mansions  who 
labour  by  Divine  grace  to  adorn  their 
character  by  all  that  is'  pure,  and  just, 
and  true,  and  honest,  and  lovely,  and 
virtuous,  and  praiseworthy,  and  of  good 
report.  This  is  the  course  of  life  which 
every  sinner,  as  soon  as  he  believes  the 
Gospel,  engages  to  pursue;  these  are 
the  holy  habits,  the  heavenly  disposi- 
tions, which  he  cordially  desires  and  in- 
creasingly studies  to  cultivate ;  and  were 
that  employment  as  congenial  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  his  mind  as  it  it 
conducive  to  his  true  happiness,  be 
would  assuredly  find  it  neither  very 
hard  nor  very  hazardous.    It  it  found, 
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howerer,  in  the  experience  of  every  be- 
liever, and  it  roust  be  ih>m  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  far  otherwise.     For 
how  could  a  being  like  man,  corrupt  to 
the  very  core,  and  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  a  corrupt  world,  be 
trained  up  and  prepared  for  a  future 
state  of  untainted  purity  and  unmingled 
happiness^  without   the   application   of 
some   severe   but   salutary   discipline? 
Were  the  Almighty,  indeed,  to  adopt  the 
same  kind  of  operation  in  renewing  our 
fallen  nature  as  He  did  in  the  morning  of 
the  creation,  when  **  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done;    when   He  commanded,  and   all 
things  stood  fast,"— were  He  to  employ 
the  same  mode  in  rectifying  the  disorders 
of  the  mind,  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour  in  removing  the  diseases  of  the 
body, — were  He,  by  one  act  of  the  will, 
to  deliver  our  souls  from  the  defilements 
of  sin,  and  to  embellish  them,  in  a  single 
instant,  with  all  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
the  work  of  regeneration  would  then 
prove  to  the  Christian  neither  a  very 
painful,  nor  a  very  perilous  one.     But 
this  is  not  the  plan  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom has  adopted  to  purify  our  perverted, 
depraved,  and  tempted  spirits,  and  prepare 
them  for  heaveiK    The  process  by  which 
our  souls  are  to  be  transformed  into  the 
Divine  image  is  more  complicated,  more 
tedious,  and  more  severe.     There  are 
many  hard  trials  thiit  must  be  undergone, 
many  formidable  obstacles  that  must  be 
surmounted,  and  many  powerful  enemies 
that  must  be  overcome,  before  that  pro- 
cess can  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  apostle 
in  this  passage  had  a  more  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  perilous  and  perplexing 
cifcumstancea,  in  which  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  placed  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  formidable  opposition 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  before  thfey 
could  escape  the  fearful  disasters,  which 
shortly  befell  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men in  the  destruction  of  that  devoted 
city.    Tet,  doubtless,  we  shall  not  be 
charged   with  either   transgressing   the 
rules  of  fair  interpretation,  or  overstrain- 
ing the  language  of  the  apostle,  should 
we  regard  him  as  alluding  in  these  words 
not  only  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
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Jewish  converts  were  to  experience  in 
attempting  to  rescue  themselves  from  the 
temporal  calamities  which  overwhelmed 
their  country,  but  to  the  more  tremen- 
dous hazards  through  which  Christians, 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  are 
destined  to  pass,  in  their  struggles  to  es- 
cape the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  the 
punislHoents  of  hell. 

We  trust,  then,  that,  viewing  the  pas- 
sage in  this  light,  and  taking  the  Word 
of  Qod  for  our  guide,  it  will  not  prove  an 
unprofitable  exercise  to  inquire  what  it 
is  that  renders  the  salvation  of  the  right- 
eous so  difficult  and  so  perilous. 

It  is,  brethren,  the  deep-rooted  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  heart,  which  can- 
not be  removed  without  many  a  painful 
struggle  and  the  purifying  influence  of 
God's  Spirit,— it  is  the  powerful  tempU- 
tions  of  this  wicked  world,  which  cannot 
be  efiectually  resisted  without  incessant 
vigilance  and  much  fervent  prayer, — it 
is  the  fiery  darts  of  our  spiritual  adver- 
saries, which  cannot  be  repelled  without 
the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  whole  armour 
of  God ;  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  "  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh." 

I.  The  radical  eomipium  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  Christian 
has  to  encounter.  For  it  lies  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Christian  life,  and  rises  up, 
at  every  successive  step,  to  retard  our 
progress  toward  heaven.  We  carry  about 
with  us,  wherever  we  go,  a  carnal  mind — 
we  are  blind  to  our  best  interests — we  are 
dull  to  understand  the  things  of  God — 
we  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  Saviour— 
we  are  insensible  to  the  infinite  value  of 
the  Divine  favour— we  are  dead  to  the  in- 
finite importance  of  preparing  for  eter- 
nity. We  carry  about  with  us,  wherever 
we  go,  a  depraved  heart — a  heart  that  is 
not  only  devoid  of  all  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness, but  polluted  by  the  defilements  of 
sin— a  heart  that  is  enthralled  in  the 
bondage  of  corruption,  that  is  estranged 
from  God,  and  hostile  to  His  character — 
backward  to  what  is  good,  and  prone  to 
what  is  evil.  We  carry  about  with  us, 
wherever  we  go,  unruly  passions,  unholy 
propensities,  inordinate  appetites — prin- 
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dples,  ftod  affections,  in  short,  so  per- 
verted, BO  depraved,  and  so  impatient  of 
the  moral  restraints  which  reason  and 
religion  impose,  that,  instead  of  quicken- 
ing our  hearts  with  the  love,  and  direct- 
ing oar  energies  to  the  practice  of  piety 
and  Tirtue,  they  seem  to  conspire  to  in- 
cite us  only  to  revel  amidst  the  grossness 
of  sensaal  enjoyments,  to  consume  the 
strength  of  our  intellectual,  as  well  as 
animal  being  upon  "  trifles  light  as  air 
— to  debase  and  to  prostrate  the  nobler 
faculties  of  the  soid  to  objects  which, 
from  their  nature,  can  neither  satisfy  nor 
bless  UB,    There  is,  in  short,  a  taint  of 
corruption,  a  spirit  of  ungodliness,  per- 
Tading  the  whole  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual system,  which,  however  diversi- 
fied the  forms  which  it  may  assume,  and 
the  degrees  in  which  it  may  be  exhibited, 
lias  transfused  its  baleful  influence  into 
the  constitution  of  every  individual  of 
our  species.     It  is  this  that  worketh  so 
mightily  and  so  fatally  in  the  children  of 
disobedience,  leading  them  to  depart  from 
the  living  God,  to  forsake  the  fountain  of 
living  water,  to  waste  and  abuse  the 
means  of  grace,  to  squander  away  the 
time  of  their  merciful  visitation,  to  sup- 
presa  the  remonstrances  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  spirit,  to  reject  the  overtures  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  and  refuse  to  receive 
eternal  life.     It  is  this  that  causes  so 
many  who  received  a  religious  education, 
and  who  once  tasted.  It  may  be,  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  afterwards  to  fall  away,  to 
cmeify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  to 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them.    And 
it  is  this  that  renders  the  life  even  of  the 
Christian  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare. 
For,  as  the  same  corruptions  which  reign 
uncontrolled  in  the  minds  of  the  ungodly 
still  remain  in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
subdued  indeed,  but  not  destroyed ;  and 
though  by  Divine  grace  they  are  daily 
conquering   them,  and  will    ultimately 
become  more  than  conquerors,  yet  the 
combat  cannot   be  steadily  maintained, 
nor  the  victory  completely  won,  without 
a  constant  struggle*  without  many  pain- 
ful experiences,  and  many  perilous  trials. 
Wherever  they  go,  and  whatever  they 
do^  whether  they  engage  in  the  business 
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of  the  world,  or  enter  the  house  of  prayer, 
these  corruptions  still  cleave  to  them,  to 
obscure  their  spiritual  views,  and  deaden 
their  devout  affections,  rendering  them 
backward  to  perform  their  duty,  and  lan- 
guid in  all  their  performances,  weakening 
their  faith,  blighting  their  hopes,  and 
withering  all  their  graces,  often  rendering 
the  soul,  once  blooming  like  a  well- 
watered  garden,  a  waste  howling  wilder- 
ness. 

Against  these  corruptions,  then,  the 
Christian  requires  to  maintain  a  constant 
struggle,  **  to  fight,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air,"  as  though  engaged  in  a  mock 
flght,  as  though  contending  with  mere 
imaginary  foes,  but  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Lord  with  constancy  and  with 
courage— to  pull  down  the  srotngholds 
of  Satan — to  keep  Under  the  body,  and 
bring  It  into  subjection— to  cut  off  the 
right  hand,  and  to  pluck  out  the  right 
eye— to  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its  afl^ 
tions  and  lusts.  Kor  is  he  permitted  to 
cease  from  this  holy  but  arduous  work, 
or  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  this  spi- 
ritual warfare,  till  every  thought  of  his 
mind,  evei'y  affection  of  his  heart,  and 
every  principle  of  his  nature  be  brought 
into  a  willing  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ. 

IL  But  the  Christian  has  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
heart  from  within,  but  also  against  the 
temptations  of  the  world  from  without.  The 
Scriptures  declare,  and  experience  con- 
firms the  declaration,  that  "the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness."  In  this 
wicked  world  our  lot  is  cast,  and  to  the 
corrupting  tendency  of  its  spirit,  its  prin- 
ciples, and  its  practices  we  are  perpetu- 
ally exposed.  The  power  of  present 
things,  the  Influence  of  present  objects 
to  occupy,  nay,  to  absorb  the  whole  at- 
tention, thoughts,  and  energies  of  the 
soul,  is  universally  felt,  and  by  the 
Christian  deeply  deplored.  The  charms 
which  riches,  honour,  and  pleasure  spread 
before  us  are  everywhere  forcing  them- 
selves upon  our  observation,  continually 
soliciting  our  affections,  and  ftvquently 
captivating  our  souls.  And  these  charms 
are  covered  with  a  false  glare,  which  is 
apt  to  daxzle  our  eyes  and  mislead  our 
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understanding,  tempting  ut  either  to  turn 
aside  from  the  narrow  way  of  life,  and 
venture  on  forbidden  ground,  and  ap- 
proach forbidden  objects,  and  indulge  in 
forbidden  pleasures,  .or  else  to  devote 
ourselves  so  entirely  to  the  innocent  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  the  present  life,  as 
to  leave  us  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  attend  to  the  things  which  belong  to 
our  everlasting  peace.  The  influence, 
too,  which  our  intercourse  with  ungodly 
men  and  lukewarm  professing  Christians 
exerts  in  forming  our  character,  is  equally 
powerful  and  pernicious.  Their  unholy 
conversation,  their  reckless  profligacy, 
their  daring  impiety,  and  all  their  grosser 
arts  of  seduction,  which,  alas,  too  often 
ensnare  and  destroy  the  souls  of  the  weak 
and  the  unwary,  we,  indeed,  may  heartily 
detest,  and  easily  evade.  Their  open 
attacks  upon  our  piety  and  religious  prin- 
ciples we  can  see,  and  may  easily  repel. 
But  tliere  are  allurements  by  which  we 
are  in  greater  danger  of  being  misled, 
because  their  ruinous  character  is  less 
perceptible,  because  their  general  aspect 
is  less  calculated  to  alarm  our  fears,  and 
through  them  to  awaken  our  vigilance. 
There  is  a  sophistry  employed  to  warp 
our  opinions  and  unsettle  our  principles 
of  action,  which  it  never  occurs  to  us  to 
suspect,  simply  because  it  is  dressed  in 
such  plausible  colours,  and  presented  in 
such  a  fascinating  address.  There  is  a 
species  of  bad  example,  whose  criminality 
is  less  obtrusive  and  less  disgusting,  but 
whose  contagious  influence  operates  the 
more  powerfully,  just  because  the  more  in- 
sidiously, upon  our  moral  sentiments  and 
our  religious  character,  secretly  corrupt- 
ing the  simplicity  our  hearts,  and  gradu- 
ally undermining  the  integrity  of  our 
lives.  We  perceive,  for  instance,  immo- 
rality and  irreligion  united  to  characters 
which  the  world  holds  up  to  our  admira- 
tion and  esteem,  and  in  which  we  our- 
selves discover  much  that  is  amiable 
and  praiseworthy,  and  we  learn  to  regard 
with  less  abhorence  what  we  see  every 
day  practised  and  applauded.  We  be- 
hold folly  and  wickedness  sometimes 
committed  by  individuals,  whom  we  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  duty 
to  honour  and  to  lore,  and  we  learn  to 
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look  on  bad  example  with  feelings  of  in- 
diflerence  or  complacency;  and  we  are 
soon  led,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transi- 
tion, from  seeing  vice  without  disgust,  to 
practise  it  without  compunction.  We 
walk  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation ;  and,  while  we  mingle 
with  the  multitude,  we  are  apt  to  fall  in 
with  its  sentiments,  and  follow  it  to  do 
evil,  without  being  aware  of  our  error. 
We  are  carried  involuntarily  forward 
with  the  crowd,  without  seeming  to  take 
one  step  ourselves  in  the  way  that  they 
are  moving.  And  by  thus  coming  into 
frequent  contact  with  vicious  men,  we 
gradually  become  familiar  with  vice  in  its 
foulest  forms,  and  may  venture,  at  length, 
in  some  unguarded  hour,  **  to  touch,  to 
taste,  to  handle  "  it  ourrelves.  And  by 
thus  following  the  course  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  we  are  gradually 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  wicked 
and  wordly  habits  without  feeling  the 
chain  thrown  over  us,  and  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  sins  which  we  onoe  could  not 
think  of  without  shuddering.  And  thus 
the  world,  by  this  secret  and  insinuating 
influence,  becomes  far  more  deadly  and 
destructive  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  by 
its  open  and  violent  assaults.  By  the  one 
it  has  slain  its  thousands—by  the  other, 
its  tens  of  thousands.  Against  this  secret 
but  destructive  tendency,  then,  as  well  as 
against  the  more  open  and  violent  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  Christian  that 
would  keep  himself  unspotted  from  its 
pollutions,  must  every  day  watch,  and 
strive,  and  pray.  And  though  the  shield 
of  faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  he  has  been  furnished  by  the  great 
Captain  of  his  salvation,  will  enable  him 
ultimately  to  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
world,  and  efiectually  to  overcome  all  op- 
position, yet  hostilities  will  never  termi- 
nate, and  no  permanent  peace  can  be  pro- 
cured, till  he  has  borne  the  heat,  and 
escaped  the  hazards  of  trying  a  troublous 
and,  perhaps,  a  long-protracted  warfare. 

(Tobeeomtimued,) 


"  Aim  at  universal  holiness,  guard 
against  self-indulgence,  and  love  of  hu- 
man estimation."— Ifi/ftcr/brce. 
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WORDS  OF  COUNSEL  TO  TOUNG  MEN. 

No.  ni.— "  SaHC TS." 


I  SAID,  in  my  Uw t  *<  Words  of  Coantelv** 
that  '*  I  would  not  spend  precioas  time 
in  addressing  70a,  except  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  you  flatRlt." 

Does  not  snch  a  purpose  seem  to  you 
very  eztraTagant,  or  perhaps  very  amua- 
ing,  from  its  apparent  absurdity— at  all 
ereDts,  utterly  impracticable?  I  am  not 
the  least  aatonished  if  yon  think  so ; 
for  had  I  the  notions  which  some  people, 
and  probably  you  yonrseWes,  attach  to 
the  word  *'<SatV,'*»I  would  quite  agree 
with  the  judgment  which  I  suppose  you 
to  pass  upon  it  What  these  notions  are 
to  which  I  allude,  you  already,  I  daresay, 
conjecture  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  Roman  Catliolic  Church  boasts  of 
her  saints  without  number.  Their  name 
is  legion  in  her  calendar.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing joke,  for  example,  in  Italy,  how  some 
fdmilies  hare  been  beggared  from  the 
number  of  sinners  which  they  possessed, 
and  others  from  the  number  of  aamU. 
In  the  one  case  they  had  to  pay  heavy 
fines  to  the  Church  for  crime;  in  the 
other,  as  heavy  fees  for  canonisation. 
The  result  in  either  case  was,  that  the 
Church  became  more  wealthy,  and  the 
families  bankrupt. 

The  idea  of  what  constitutes  saintship 
in  the  Popish  Church  has  impressed  the 
minds  of  men  more  than  they  are  aware 
of.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  has  been  used  in  latter  ages 
almost  exdiuively  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  to  express  exalted  piety. 
And  instances  innumerable  have  been 
pointed  to,  as  practical  comments  upon  it, 
to  explain  its  meaning ;  while  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  owing  to  the  shocking 
abuse  of  the  name  by  Papists,  has  almost 
dropped  it  out  of  its  ordinary  vocabu- 
lary, though  seeking  under  Qod,  with 
far  greater  success,  we  believe,  to  realise 
its  Scripture  idea,  expressed,  however, 
by  a  diflTerent  phraseology,  such  as  **  good 
roan,"  "pious  man,"  '*  true  Christian,"  &c. 

Tct  we  cannot  get  quit  of  the  ward. 
h  is  enshrined  in  our  English  transla- 


tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  among  our 
most  sacred  associations.  It  is  fsmiliar 
to  our  ears  in  sermons,  and  to  our  eye  in 
works  of  piety.  We  need  not  reject  it, 
but  endeavour  rather  to  have  such  an 
understanding  of  its  meaning  as  the 
apostles  had. 

Is  such  the  understanding  of  the  Popish 
Church  regarding  it?  Are  its  saints  the 
models  we  ought  to  imitate  ?  In  asking 
every  young  man  to  become  a  *^  sauit,"  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  be,  and 
whatever  lawful  trade  or  profession  he  may 
follow,  can  we  direct  him  to  the  **  Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  or  the  Christian  heroes  of 
Rome,  and  say,  "  Such  you  ought  to  imi- 
ate"?  Now,  we  all  know  how  saintship 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  associated 
with  the  wildest  extravagances  and  pe- 
culiarities, with  separation  from  the 
world  and  the  business  of  life  in  monas- 
teries or  nunneries,  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,  or  with  bodily  tortures,  starva- 
tions, Bcourgings,  and  every  tpecies  of 
ingenious  agony  —  unequalled,  except 
among  the  degraded  and  superstitious 
fakirs  of  India.  And  is  this,  or  anything 
like  this,  to  be  our  standard  of  moral 
excellence  ?  Even  Protestantism  is  not 
free  from  this  tendency  to  attach  ideaa 
of  extravagance  in  dress,  expression, 
phrase,  or  religious  profession  to  a 
Mitii^  In  some  remote  districts  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  for  example,  among 
imaginative  Highlanders,  the  man  who 
wears  a  peculiar  cloak,  idles  weeks  and 
months  in  journeys  to  attend  ''sacra- 
mental occasions,"  who  is  too  pious  to  re- 
member Christ  at  a  communion  table  (!), 
thanks  God  he  is  not  like  other  men, 
when  these  men  whom  he  despises  have 
sometimes  a  better  reason  for  thanking 
God  they  are  not  like  him— these  are 
sometimes  considered  **  saints."  Abun- 
dant illustrations  might  thus  be  offered 
from  every  section  of  the  Church — from 
"Methodists,"  " Puseyites,"  "Evangeli- 
cals "--of  the  tendency,  more  or  less 
strong,  among  even  truly  good  men,  to 
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associate  saintship  with  something  essen- 
tially outr^j  out-of-tbe-way,  pecaliar  in 
dress  or  manner — ^in  coat  or  beard — in 
phrase  or  look,  shaven  crown  or  san- 
dal foot,  emaciated  cheek  or  cast-down 
eyes — something,  in  short,  that  marks 
an  exclusive  eoite,  as  wide  apart  in  oot* 
ward  appearance  and  manner  from  other 
men,  as  the  material  church  fabric  in  the 
street  differs  in   appearance  from  the 
busy  shops  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Accordingly  if  the  idea  is  suggested  that 
a  cab- driver  or  huxter,  a  waiter  or  Boots, 
a  railway  guard  or  engine-driver,  an  able- 
bodied  sailor  or  boatswain's  mate,  a  com- 
monplace tradesman  or  chimney-sweep, 
a  bustling  salesman  or  plodding  mer- 
chaot,  a  gallant   officer   or   high  bred 
country  gentleman,  may  be  a  aatiU — ^a 
saint  in  the  sight  of  God  and  angels,  a 
«*  Saint  James,"  or  *' Saint  John,"  or 
**  Saint  Peter,"  in  the  real  sense  in  which 
the  apostles  themselves  were  saints,  or 
those  persons  in  the  churches  to  whom 
the    apostles    addressed    their   several 
epistles ;— I  believe  there  are  many  intel- 
ligent Christians  who  would  deem  the 
▼ery  supposition  almost   irreTerent  or 
profane.  **  What !"  methinks  I  hear  some 
pious  man  or  woman  exclaim,  **a  cab- 
driver  a  saint  I  a  waiter  or  Boots  at  an 
hotel  a  saint  I  a  dashing  officer  a  saint  1 
Shocking !  it  seems  like  the  mockery  of 
infidelity!"    Now,  can  anything  prove 
more  clearly  than  this  the  kind  of  no- 
tions which  possess  people's  minds  re- 
garding saintship  ?  Yet  their  absurdity  is 
the  element  in  them  least  to  be  regretted; 
for  they  are  in  the  very  highest  degree 
detrimental  to  true  religion,  and   most 
iigurious  to  the  spread  of  practical  piety. 
For  what  is  it  which  you,  good  ladies 
and  gentleman,  who  have  these  ideas  of 
saintship^  practically  deny  to  the  vast 
mass  of  society  ?    On  the  one  hand  you 
open  up  the  Bible,  and  tell  them,  in 
apostolic  language,  that   all   men   are 
**  called  to  be  saints,"  and  prove  from  its 
pages,  as  you  may  certainly  do,  that  there 
if  no  distinction  in  kind  recognised  in 
Scripture  between  saints  and  true  Chris- 
tisns  of  every  degree  of  goodness;  that  all 
who  hear  the  Gospel  must  be  saints,  or  for 
ever  lost— saints  or  devils:  and  on  the 
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other  hand  you  turn  round  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  say  to  them,  '*  While  it  is 
ordained  of  God  that,  as  long  aa  the 
world  lasts,  millions  of  men  and  women 
must  fulfil  certain  callings  in  society,  and 
be  busily  occupied  in  the  hard  work  of 
life,  yet  you  cannot  be  'tainta,'  while 
so  engaged,  unless  you  separate  your- 
selves from  the  mass  of  mankind,  by 
becoming  priests  or  bishops,  ministera 
or  missionaries,  and  wear  a  'saintly' 
dress,  follow  some  *  saintly '  occupati<m, 
or  assume  a  'saintly'  manner;  at  all 
events,  cease  to  drive  coaches,  or  bruth 
boots,  or  sweep  chimneys,  or  to  buy 
and  sell,  plant  or  build,  fight  as  brave 
soldiers  or  sailors,  or  labour  in  such 
'  worldly '  vocations."  Could  the  devirs 
work  on  earth  be  better  helped  than  by 
such  intensely  false  ideas  of  saintship? 
Young  men!  if  you  have  been  impressed 
by,  them,  I  wonder  not  that  yoo  should 
protest  vehemently  against  them  I 

And  yet  ''saints"  we  all  are  commanded 
to  be,  and  therefore,  thank  God !  May  be. 
We  are  "  called  to  be  sainta,"and  nothing 
lower  in  character  or  dignity.  We  are  to 
be  "  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light ; "  for  no  other  inheritance, 
unless  that  of  sin  and  misery,  can  be  ours. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  character  which 
can  be  called  "  good  " — one  kind  for  earth 
and  heaven,  for  men  and  angels,  because 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  moral  perfection 
in  that  God  whose  image  we  roust  all 
bear,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  whom 
we  are  all  created.  As  sure  ss  He  is  One 
in  all  worlds  and  in  all  ages,  so  is  good- 
ness one,  love  one.  We  must  then,  I 
repeat  it,  be  saints — not  mtut  as  a  "sad 
necessity  "  (!),  but  a  glorious  necessity, 
which  springs  out  of  the  immense  love 
of  God  in  creating  us  for  the  perfection 
of  character  and  of  happiness  which  Ue 
himself  possesses.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider in  what  ssintship  consists. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  clear  that 
it  may  be  defined  as  likeness  to  Ood— 
being  one  with  Him  in  character,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  "having  the 
mimd  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and 
being  one  with  Him,  even  as  He  is  "  one 
with  the  Father."  But  to  make  this 
more  clear  to  those  who  have  not  con* 
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fidfi«d  it  0efioii8ljr  hitherto^  and  who 
tbfiefore  may  ponibly  think  this  deflni- 
Htm  too  abstract  or ''  mystical,"  I  sfaaU 
dncribe  saintship  as  consisting  in  right 
hemgf  right  domg,  and  right  enjoying, 

(1.)  It  is  right  being^  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
ezpfMsion,  heimg  right  This  deecribes 
tiie  troe  condition  of  tbe  inner  man — ^the 
nord  life  and  health  of  the  soul,  which 
mast  precede  all  outward  action.  It  is 
the  good  qnallty  of  the  tree  which  is  es- 
Kocial  to  its  bringing  forth  good  fhiit 
the  parity  of  the  fountain  ere  its  streams 
on  be  pare. 

If  yo«  ask  me  what  is  <«  right  hehig," 
or  ''being  right,"  I  reply  that  the  phrase 
hss  primary  and  special  reference  to  the 
rriation  of  oar  being  to  God — to  what 
ve  think  and  know  of  Him^  and  how  we 
ieei  towards  Him.  If  this  is  wrong,  all 
is  wrong.  If  this  is  right,  all  is  right  in 
principle,  and  comes  right  in  fact  God 
has  made  us  and  redeemed  us,  that  we 
might  for  e^er  possess  the  highest  good 
sad  joy  potnbie  for  a  creature— in  other 
words,  that  we  might  possess  that  which 
is  His  own  good  and  joy.  And  what  is 
this  bat  to  know  and  love  Himself?  This 
is  the  realisation  of  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. I  know  how  dimly  we  see  this,  how 
littie  we  feel  it,  how  indiiferently  we 
seek  after  it,  because  sin  has  blinded  us, 
degraded  us,  robbed  us  of  our  birthright, 
and  made  as  almost  insensible  to  our  loss. 
Like  beggars  who  are  heirs  to  a  throne, 
we  still  prefer  our  rags  and  our  hovel ; 
"the  king*s  sons  embrace  dunghills." 
Like  prodigals,  we  prefer  the  swine  and 
the  bosks  to  our  father's  home.  Like  cri- 
laioala  to  whom  vice  is  an  ingrained  habit, 
and,  witii  all  its  shocking  debasement, 
their  osly  known  enjoyment,  we  see  no 
beaaty,  BO  happiness,  in  a  life  of  pure 
and  high  moral  character.  Like  thoee  ac- 
i  to  bad  society,  the  thought  has 
I  and  llrea  no  ambition,  of  our 
being  broagbt  into  the  most  exalted  so- 
cieCyy  and  made  capable  of  enjoying  the 
tme,  the  teaatiful,  tbe  good,  the  pure, 
with  the  liltefchanges  of  perfect  social 
kfvefbrever! 

And  yet  God  never  so  leaves  Himself 
withoBt  a  witaeis  in  the  soul  of  man,  but 
dial  it  vSM  napond  in  some  degree  to  the 
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declaration  that  man's  right  being  must 
consist  in  friendship  towards  the  Perfect 
One—in  looking  up  to  Him  in  peace  as 
to  a  reconciled  father  —  in  perceiving 
with  our  own  spirits  how  good  and  glo- 
rious He  is  in  Himself,  in  all  He  is  and 
does — ^in  sympathy  with  His  mind  and 
will  —  in  rejoicing  in  Him  and  with 
Him  —  and  in  being  able  to  say  truly, 
because  feeling  it  truly,  **Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  !*' 
Is  my  meaning  sufficiently  appre- 
hended ?  because,  if  so,  you  will  admit 
that  this  right  state  of  being  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
one  capable  of  comprehending  right  and 
wrong,  God's  existence,  and  His  relation- 
tfliip  to  us  as  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
I  do  not  enter  here  on  the  question,  how 
these  right  feelings  towards  God  are  en- 
gendered in  hearts,  that,  alas !  are  natur- 
ally and  mysteriously  at  enmity  to  Him 
(as  w€  all  well  know).  This  I  will  only  say 
in  passing,  that  we  have  not  so  much  to 
begin  a  laborious  search  in  order  to  dis- 
cover God,  but  rather  to  avoid  flying  fh>m 
Him,  and  to  be  found  of  Him.  For  He 
hoM  revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  is  search- 
ing for  us,  saying,  **  Behold  I  stand  at 
your  door,  and  knock."  He  has  revealed 
Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  what 
Jesus  is,  God  is,  their  characters  being 
one ;  and,  therefore,  the  expressed  feel- 
ings of  Jesus  towards  men,  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  are  those  of  God — **  He  who 
seeth  me  seeth  my  Father  also ; "  and  it 
is  only  when  we  really  believe  this,  and 
see  how  true  it  is  that  God  loves  us,  is 
reconciled  to  us,  and  through  a  Saviour 
pardons  otir  sins,  and  commands  us  to 
give  Him  our  hearts  and  be  at  peace, 
that  we  shall  ever  be  brought  into  a 
right  state  of  being  towards  Him.  Yes ! 
Tbe  Cross  of  Christ  alone  draws  the 
heart  to  God.  We  shall  never  be  right 
until  we  are  there  1  It  is  only  when  we 
see  God  aa  revealed  in  His  Son,  that  the 
question,  **Lovest  thou  me?"  reveals 
the  sin  of  hate,  and  kindles  the  fire  of 
love.  It  is  then  only  that  the  command  ia 
heard  as  a  voice  of  life  and  love  from 
heaven,  **  My  ion,  give  me  thine 
heart  1"  It  is  then  only  that  the  cry  is 
beard  from  tbe  hearts  of  ten  thouaand 
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times  ten  tbonsaod  wretched  prodigals, 
<*  We  will  arise  and  go  to  our  Father  I " 

But  to  return.  This  restoration  of  love 
is  a  condition  of  mind  which,  because  it  is 
right,  is  demanded  from  every  man,what- 
erer  be  his  rank  and  employment  in  life, 
whatever  be  his  country  and  clime.  The 
poor  negro»  and  the  high-born  peer^— the 
prelate  before  the  altar,  or  the  peasant 
"sweating  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus "r- 
Lazarus  among  the  dogs,  or  David  on 
the  throne — the  young  man  in  the  heyday 
of  his  health,  or  the  old  patriarch,  blind 
and  tottering — ^may  all  be  saints,  by  lov- 
ing God,  and,  therefore,  being  right  towards 
Him. 

It  is  needless  here  to  prove  at  any 
length — and  my  short  space  does  not  ad- 
mit of  it — that  being  right  towards  our 
fellow-men,  will  follow  necessarily  our 
being  right  towards  God.  The  life  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  higher  relationship 
roust  do  so  in  the  lower.  A  loving  soul 
cannot  possibly  love  God  only,  though 
supremely.  Truly  to  love  j  ustice,  mercy, 
truth,  goodness,  as  seen  in  God,  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  ourselves  being 
just,  merciful,  tnithful,  good,  &c.  If  so, 
our  fellow- men  will  be  treated  by  us  in 
accordance  with  our  character  and 
likings.  When  we  are  right  towards 
God  the  centre,  we  are  thereby  brought 
into  a  right  relationship  to  every  other 


point  within  it,  or  on  the  vast  circiimfiBr- 
ence  of  universal  being.  **  He  who  loves 
God  loves  his  brother  also." 

And  now,  young  man,  let  me  ask  you 
fairly  and  honestly  to  consider  what  I 
have  said.  Is  it  unreasonable?  Is  it 
wrong  ?  Can  you  conceive  any  state  or 
condition  better?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  you  conceive  anything  worse  than  not 
to  know  or  love  God,  than  being  indifFer- 
ent  towards  Him,  or  only  afraid  for  Him? 
In  what  worse  condition  can  the  devU 
himself  be,  than  **  without  God,"  by  being 
without  love  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  demanding 
too  much ;  less  is  incompatible  with  the 
true  life  of  the  soul.  But  remember,  it 
if  not  love  perfect  ta  degree  which  is  de- 
manded before  you.  can  be  considered 
saints ;  but  love  perfect  m  ktmi,  that  ia 
eincerey  real  "  Do  you  love  your  papa  ?  * 
said  a  young  girl  to  her  father,  a  friend  of 
ours.  '*  I  hope  I  do,  my  dear,"  was  the 
reply.  *'  Ton  hope  I  But  are  you  not 
sure  ?  "  was  the  innocent,  but  most  natu- 
ral comment.  She  knew  her  own  heart 
towards  her  earthly  father ;  why  should 
not  his  heart,  she  unconsciously  but  truly 
argued,  have  been  the  same  towards  his 
Father  in  heaven  7  But  I  find  that  I 
must  defer  what  I  had  to  say  further  till 
our  next  number. 

{To  he  cowrtmwL)     | 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


Thh  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
quoted  below,*  comes,  we  believe,  from 
one  who  was  under  his  ministerial  tutor- 
age. It  is  a  mere  sketch— collecting  in 
small  compass  the  brief  facts  of  a  brief 
life,  written,  however,  with  discrimina- 
tio  and  evident  affection.  And  as  it  is 
probably  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers, 
we  feel  sure  they  will  thank  us,  if,  from 
it  and  other  sources,  we  gather  such  de- 
tails as  may  help  them  to  realise  a  man 
10  rare  among  us. 
Frederick  William  Robertson  was  bom 

•  Memoir  of  tb«  R«t.  F.  W.  RobertMm,  M.A. 
By  William  Sawyer.    BrichtoiL 
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in  London  the  3d  February  1816.  He 
had  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins ;  his  grand* 
father  held  a  commission  in  the  83d  or 
Glasgow  Regiment,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
little ;  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  in 
considerable  vicissitude.  One  fact  is  in- 
teresting for  its  clear  foreshadowing  of 
the  man :  when  four  years  old  he  derived 
his  chief  pleasure  from  books ;  to  the 
last  he  was  an  ardent,  sealous  student. 
He  passed  some  years  of  his  childhood  at 
Leith  Fort,  where  his  father,  a  Captain  of 
Artillery,  was  stationed.  At  nine  we  find 
him  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Beverlej. 
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JlemoTed  from  tbU,  he  aooompaoied  his 
p«rent8  to  the  Continent,  residing  chiefly 
in  France ;  and  at  fifteen  he  entered  the 
New  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  where, 
under  Archdeacon  William ■,  he  diatin- 
guislied  himaelf  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Terse.  After  a  year  of  the  Academy,  he 
attended  the  philosophical  classes  at  the 
University,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
study  of  the  Law.*  The  profession  was 
uncongenial,  his  dislike  to  ft  grew  upon 
him,  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  aban- 
doned for  the  Army,  to  which  he  had  a 
strong  predilection. 

He  was  of  a  military  ancestry  and  a 
miliUry  family.  To  the  end  it  was  the 
heart  of  a  soldier  that  beat  within  the 
delicate  and  shattered  frame.  *«  Those 
who  hare  enjoyed  his  confidence,  even  of 
late  years,  can  well  understand  the  boyish 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
contemplated  a  military  life.  Despite 
extreme  nervous  sensibility,  and  an  al- 
most feminine  delicacy  of  feeling,  be  was 
at  heart  brave,  manly,  intrepid,  with  a 
quick  sympathy  for  all  that  was  noble, 
courageous,  and  unselfish— with,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  an  *  unutterable  ad- 
miration of  heroic  daring.' "  Those  who 
have  read  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  will 
not  readily  forget  the  ardour  with  which 
he  relates  the  chivalry  of  our  soldiers  in 
Scinde,  the  strong  sympathy  by  which 
he  interprets  the  thoughts  they  only  felt, 
the  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  defends  war  against  the  abuse  of  peace 
societies :— 

"  Take  away  honour  and  imagmation 
and  poetry  from  war,  and  it  becomes 
carnage.  Doubtless.  And  take  away 
public  spirit  and  invisible  principles  from 
resistance  to  a  tax,  and  Hampden  be- 
comes a  noisy  demagogue.  .  .  .  Car- 
nage is  terrible.  The  conversion  of  pro- 
ducers into  destroyers  is  a  calamity. 
Death,  and  insults  to  woman  worse  than 
death— and  human  features  obliterated 
beneath  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse— and 
reeking  hospitals,  and  ruined  commerce, 
and  violated  homes,  and  broken  hearts— 
they  are  all  awful.  But  there  is  some- 
thing worse  than  death.  Cowardice  is 
worse.  And  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  and 
manliness  is  worse.   And  it  is  worse  than 

•  Dr  Terrot,  now  Bifliop  of  Edinborgb,  acted 
as  his  private  tutor. 
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death,  ay,  worse  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand deaths,  when  a  people  has  gravi- 
tated   down    into    the  creed,  that    the 

*  wealth  of  nations  *  consists  not  in  gener- 
ous hearts — 

*  Fire  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  in  each  brow*— 

in  national  virtues,  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  heroic  endurance,  and  pre- 
ference of  duty  to  life ;  not  in  men,  but 
in  silk,  and  cotton,  and  something  that 
they  call  *  capital.*  Peace  is  blessed. 
Peace,  arising  out  of  charity.  But  peace, 
springing  out  of  the  calculations  of  sel- 
fishness, is  not  blessed.  If  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  peace  is  this,  that  wealdi 
accumulate  and  men  decay,  better  far 
that  every  street  in  every  town  of  our 
once  noble  country  should  run  blood  V** 

There  must  be  many  who  yet  remem- 
ber the  thrill  of  the  words  with  which  he 
prefaced  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet, 
"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood  :**— 

'*  The  moment  was  like  that  of  the  deep 
silence  which  precedes  a  thunderstorm, 
when  every  breath  is  hushed,  and  every 
separate  dried  leaf,  as  it  falls  through  the 
boughs,  is  heard  tinkling  down  from 
branch  to  branch,  when  men's  breath  was 
held,  when  men's  blood  beat  thick  in 
their  hearts  as  they  waited,  in  solemn 
and  grand,  but  not  in  painful — rather  in 
triumphant— expectation,for  the  moment 
when  the  storm  should  break,  and  the 
French  cry  of  Glory  I  should  be  thun- 
dered back  again  by  England's  sublimer 
battle-cry  of  Duty  rt 

That  he  retained  this  soldier-spirit  is, 
in  a  man  of  his  fervent  piety,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  an  ungodly  spirit.  Colonel 
Gardiner  thought  it  no  blot  on  the  escut- 
cheon of  his  faith  that  he  went  out  to 
fight  at  Preslonpans ;  heroic  Hedley 
Vicars  received  his  mortal  wound  as  he 
led  a  bayonet  charge.  And  had  Mr. 
Robertson  entered  the  army  with  the 
"deep  religious  convictions"  he  enter- 
tained, he  would,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
have  wielded  the  same  healthy  Christian 
influence  as  an  officer,  though  in  a  much 
narrower  sphere,  which  be  did  wield  as  a 
clergyman. 

God,  however,  had  better  things  in 
store  for  him.    He  had  been  placed,  at 

•  Lectares  on  the  Inflnence  of  Poetry,  pp. 
SZ,  84.    2d  edition.    Hamilton,  Adanui  &  Co. 
f  From  an  nnpublished  Lecture  on  Words* 
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the  request  of  King  William  IV.,  npon 
the  Commander-in-Chiefi  list.  Some 
delay  occurred  before  he  received  his 
commission.  His  friends  took  advantage 
of  it  to  urge  the  higher  claims  of  the 
Church;  among  others,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Cashel  pressed  him  to  devote 
himself  directly  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  was  strongly  moved,  but  not  decided. 
He  left  it  to  his  father  to  choose:  the 
result  was  that  he  matriculated  at  Ox- 
ford. Four  days  after  his  matriculation 
he  received  the  offer  of  a  cometcy  in  the 
2d  Dragoon  Guards ;  but  his  course  had 
been  taken,  and  he  would  not  turn  back. 
We  need  not  point  out  the  perfect  confi- 
dence between  father  and  son  which  this 
incident  reveals,  nor  the  humility  and 
unselfishness  of  Mr.  Robertson.  They 
were  manifested  aa  touchingly  and 
strikingly  at  another  crisis  of  his  his- 
tory.    They  characterised  his  life. 

There  is  but  scanty  record  of  his  terms 
at  Oxford.  He  was  a  hard  student,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation;  but  fW>m 
a  singular  diffidence  he  refused  to  go 
up  for  honours,  though  urged  by  his 
tutors,  and  twice  requested,  under  pecu- 
liarly flattering  circumstances,  by  the 
Examiners.  Mr.  Buskin  was  one  of  his 
associates,  and  doubtless  stimulated  his 
keen  relish  for  art  And  from  a  passage 
in  his  Lectures,  it  appears  that  even  then 
he  cultivated  the  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion, the  perception  of  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling,  which  distlDgnished  him  in  riper 
years: — 

"  At  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  there  is  a  Madonna,  into 
which  the  old  Catholic  painter  has  tried 
to  cast  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  virgin  purity  and  infinite 
repose.  The  look  is  upwards,  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  the  picture  blue, 
which  we  know  has  in  itself  a  strange 
power  to  lull  and  soothe.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  gaze  on  this  picture  without  being 
conscious  of  a  calming  influence.  During 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Iriends  of  the  young  men  of  Oxford  come 
to  visit  their  brothers  and  sons,  and 
Blenheim  becomes  a  place  of  favourite 
resort,  I  have  stood  aside  near  that  pic- 
ture, to  watch  its  effect  on  the  different 
gazers,  and  have  seen  group  after  group 
of  young  undergraduates  and  ladies,  full 
of  life  and  noisy  spirits,  unconsciously 
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stilled  before  it,  the  countenance  relaxing 
into  calmness,  and  the  voice  sinking  to  a 
whisper.  The  painter  had  spoken  his 
message,  and  human  beings,  ages  after, 
felt  what  he  meant  to  say."* 

While  at  Brazenoae  he  witnessed  two 
scenes  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  his  memory,  to  which  he  referred 
long  after  with  lively  emotion.  He 
saw  the  triumph  of  "Arnold,  the  type 
of  English  action,  and  Wordsworth,  the 
type  of  English  thought.*'  The  two  men 
whohadquieUyrevolutionised  England— 
who  had  been  greeted  at  the  outset  with 
hostility  and  scorn—who,  with  firm,  pa- 
tient manliness,  and  in  the  living  con- 
viction of  the  truth  they  loved,  had  held 
on  their  way  against  reproach,  calunmy, 
inveterate  prejudice,public  opinion— were 
crowned  in  the  same  theatre  with  enthu- 
siastic applause.  It  sunk  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  student.  There  lay  in  it  a 
significant  prophecy  for  bUnselt  He 
reaped  the  darkness  and  the  wrong ;  the 
glory  and  the  light  came  too  late. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  he 
was  ordained,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  curate  at  Winchester  for  about 
twelve  months,  when  "his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  he  went  on  the  Continent 
to  recruit  his  shattered  energies."  In  his 
absence  he  visited  much  of  the  beautiful 
sceneiy  that  is  accessible  to  an  enthu- 
siastic and,  notwithstanding  his  nervous 
delicacy,  hardy  traveller.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  time  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 
His  sermons  abound  in  rapid  sketches 
that  unfold  his  intense  delight  in  natural 
beauty,  and  which  are  remarkable,  no  less 
for  their  poetry  of  expression,  than  their 
fidelity,  and  the  vividness  they  assume 
from  the  notice  of  trifles,  characterUtic 
but  commonly  unheeded.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Geneva,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  England.  During  the  next  four  years 
he  acted  as  curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Cheltenham,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1847  he  removed  to  St  Ebbs,  Ox- 
ford. It  was  while  officiating  here  for 
two  months  that  he  received  the  offer  of 
the  Church  at  Brighton  with  which  his 
name  and  work  will  be  always  associated. 
"At  St.  Ebbs  he  received  a  stipend  for 

•  L(  ctures  on  Poctiji  P  ^• 
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his  MTYicei,  miserably  inadeqaate  to 
their  ralue ;  jet  when  the  IncumbeDcy  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  with  the  oom- 
parati^ely  splendid  income  to  be  derived 
from  it,  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  only 
ezpretaed  «  willingness  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  convenience  and  emolu- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  he  laboured, 
mnd  left  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to 
send  him  wherever  his  lordship  thought 
be  would  be  most  useful.  The  Bishop 
advised  his  coming  to  Brighton,  and  he 
prepared  to  do  so.**  Between  the  Army 
and  the  Church  he  left  the  choice  with 
his  father,  between  St.  Ebbs  and  Brigh- 
ton with  his  Bishop.  There  was  the 
humility,  childllkeness,  unselflsh- 
j  but  in  this  instance  more  duect 
consecration  to  God,  a  higher  pitch  of 
sdf-sacrifice.  He  entered  on  his  work 
at  Brighton,  August  >5, 1847. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  a  quiet,  faithful, 
laborious  curate,  doing  his  parish  work 
zealously  and  unobtrusively,  ''benefit- 
ting greatly  those  under  the  influence  of 
his  ministry."  Genial  and  loveable,  he 
had  many  fHends. 

There  were  some  to  admire  his  rare 
powers,  and  a  few  even  bold  enough  to 
follow  bis  originality,  though  it  led  them 
very  fkr  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  of 
thought.  In  Brighton  it  was  different. 
Trinity  Chapel  was  well  known.  It  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
and  intellectual  audiences  in  England. 
His  eloquence  and  originality  could  not 
fail  to  be  marked.  And  if  the  congregation 
was  intellectual,  he  was  pre-eminently  so. 
The  Chapel  became  crowded.  Sittings 
were  scarcely  ever  to  be  had.  For  six  years 
the  enthusiasm  never  slackened  ;  it  grew 
and  spread  silently  and  steadily,  and 
when  he  died  broke  out  in  a  burst  of 
nniversal  sorrow.  He  was  in  no  way 
misled  by  it.  He  was  thankful  for  being 
listened  to,  for  he  felt  he  had  a  mes- 
sage from  God  to  deliver.  But  he  put 
no  faith  in  mere  excitement,  the  eager 
upturned  face,  the  still  hueh  of  attention. 
**  What  is  ministerial  success  ?*'  he  asks ; 
••crowded  churches— full  aisles— atten- 
tive congregations — the  approval  of  the 
religions  world— much  impression  pro- 
duced ?    Elgah  thought  so ;  and  when  he 
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found  out  his  mistake,  and  discovered 
that  the  applause  on  Carmel  subsided 
into  hideous  stillness,  his  heart  well-nigh 
broke  with  disappointment.  Ministerial 
success  lies  in  altered  lives  and  obedient 
humble  hearts;  unseen  work  recognised 
in  the  judgment-day."*  That  success 
was  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  him.  It 
was  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him 
well:— "I  cannot  count  up  conquests  in 
any  place  or  by  any  man  so  numerous 
and  so  vast— conquests  achieved  in  so 
short  a  period,  and  in  many  instances 
over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those 
whom  from  their  age  or  pursuits  it  is 
always  most  difficult  to  reach — ^as  were 
the  conquests  of  that  devoted  soldier  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  whose  followers  you 
were.''t 

(TohtconUfimd,) 


BONNET  TO  J.  M.  K. 
My  hope  and  heart  is  wUh  thae-thoa  wilt  be 
A  latter  Lather,  and  a  ■oldler-prieet 
To  scare  church-barpiea  from  the  Master's 

feaat; 
Our  dusted  velveta  have  mneh  need  of  thee : 
Thou  art  no  Sabbeth-drawler  of  old  lawa, 
DifttillM  from  aome  worm.canker*d  homily }   , 
But  apnrr'd  at  heart  with  fltrrieat  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  eause 
With  Iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit  drone 
Half  Ood*B  good  Sabbath,  while  the  wom.ont 

olerk 
Brow.beaU  hia  desk  below.     Thou  from  a 

throne 
Mounted  in  hearen  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.    I  will  stand  and  mark. 

AX.PBBD  TbHKTSOS. 


<*  Thou  compUinest  much  of  thyself; 
do  thy  sins  make  thee  look  more  at  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  less  at  thine 
own  ? — ^that  is  right;  otherwise  complain- 
ing is  but  hypocrisy.  To  be  looking  at 
duties,  graces,  enlargements,  when  thou 
shouldst  be  looking  at  Christ,  is  pitiful, 
and  will  make  thee  proud ;  looking  at 
Christ's  grace  will  make  thee  humble. 
In  all  thy  temptations  be  not  discouraged 
(James  i.  2).  These  surges  may  be  in- 
tended, not  to  drown  thee,  but  to  heave 
thee  off  from  thyself  on  the  rock  Christ.** 
^Wilcox. 


*  Sermons,  toI.  ii.,  p.  94. 
f  From  a  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  Rot.  James 
Andereon,the  excellent  Preacher  of  Linooln*s  Inn. 
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"IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND."* 


A  ROVBL,  if  it  is  well  concetTed  and  exe- 
cated,  gains  at  oooe  the  public  ear,  and 
secares  for  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
nniTersal  attention.    Novels  in  the  pre- 
sent daj  are,  by  a  large  class  of  writers, 
adopted  not  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing ideas  of  life  and  manners  in  past  ages 
or  in  distant  countries,  such  as  in  the 
estimation  of  our  fathers  constituted  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  writing  or  reading 
a  noTcl,  but  of  discussing  some  political 
nostrum,  or  exposing  some  social  evil. 
The  one  before  us  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.    Although  it  has  been  published 
for  some  time,  we  have  not  noticed  it  in 
this  Magazine ;  for  which  omission  our 
readers  may  probably  guess  various  rea- 
sons ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  now  lies 
before  ns  is  that  of  a  ^new  edition," 
telling  at  once  that  it  has  already  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public.    Of 
course,  in  popular  estimation,  a  romance 
is  of  no  Talue  unless  there  are  love 
scenes,  reverses  to  the  hero  or  heroine, 
misunderstandings,  reconciliations,  above 
wlltmarriages ;  and  of  these  requisites  Mr. 
Reade  has  liberally  availed  himself.    But 
the  great  and  leading  object  of  the  work 
ia  to  expose  the  tysiemo/priion  discipline 
in  England,  by  which,  contrary  to  law, 
prisoners  were  in  some  instances  treated 
not  as  men,  but  worse  than  brutes.    If  a 
third  piirt  of  the  revelations  which  are 
made  in  this  work  be  true,  a  system  of 
things  exist  against  which  not  only  every 
Christian,  but  every  individual  having 
within  him  a  human  heart,  must  enter  a 
solemn  protest.    A  prison  is  here  shewn 
to  be  a  moral  and  physical  slaughter- 
bonse;  not  necessarily  so,  not  according 
to  law,  but  according  to  a  particular 
system  which  has  crept  in,  and  esta- 
blished itself  in  opposition  to  law.    No 
one  ever  for  a  moment  dreams  that  all 
the  prisons  of  England  are  in  such  a 
condition,  but  every  one   knows    how 
much  depends  on  the  particular  charac- 

*  A  Matter  of  Fact  RomanM.    By  Chasx.es 
BtADB.    London  t  BenUey.   18&7. 
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ter  of  the  governor.  That  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  described  did  exist 
in  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Scotland,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to 
believe.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
compare  the  conception  and  style  of  this 
novel  to  "  Uncle  Tom,"  to  which  we  ob- 
serve it  has  been  elsewhere  likened,  but 
we  do  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
written  with  a  power  and  an  interest 
which  enchain  the  reader.  We  have  many 
faults  to  particular  parts  of  the  work, 
to  the  character  of  the  style,  to  some 
of  the  scenes,  and  to  minor  points;  these 
apart,  we  assure  our  readers  they  wiU 
find  this  a  most  exciting  romance. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  crowd  of  char- 
acters at  the  commencement,  each  of 
whom  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  sub- 
sequent story.      George   Fielding,  the 
hero,  engaged  to  his  cousin,  Susan  Mor- 
ton, farms,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther, *«  The  Grove."    The  land  is  bad, 
the  crops  fail,  a  distress  is  taken  out  for 
the  rent ;  after  the  usual  parting  scene 
with  his  ji?anc^,  George  leaves  for  Aus- 
tralia, in  company  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Winchester,  the  son  of  an  earl,  whose 
flocks  he  is  to  superintend.      Old  Mr. 
Merton  won't  let  his  daughter  marry 
unless  her  husband  can  bring  one  thousand 
pounds  as  his  own  dowry.    This    sum 
George  goes  to  acquire  in  Australia. 
To  his  brother,  William   Fielding,  he 
leaves  the  charge  of  Susan,  which  Wil- 
liam honourably  fulfils,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  as  the  reader  will  see.    Mr. 
John  Meadows,  a  most  "respectable," 
wealthy,  and    •'regular"  man,    is    the 
source  of  all  the  deep  villany  of  the 
novel.    He  has  a  creature  named  Craw- 
ley, a  low,  pettifogging,  drunken  lawyer, 
in  whose  name  all  bis  evil  deeds,  money 
lending,  and  distresses   are    executed. 
Meadows  is  in  love  with  Susan,  conceals 
the  passion  from  himself,  and  from  her 
too,  till  near  the  close.    He  is  the  enemy 
of  George  Fielding,  the  cause  of  bis 
ruin  and  his  exile,  but  of  course,  in  the 
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loog  nm,  be  is  fairly  Tuiqiiisbed.  Isaac 
Levi,  m  rich  old  waoderinp^  Jew,  ia  turned 
oat  of  his  bouse  by  Meadows,  and  be- 
eomes  thenceforward  that  gentleman's 
ioTeterate  enemy;  but  as  Levi  is  the 
friend  of  George,  he  watches  for  him  in 
his  absence,  befriends  him  even  in  Au- 
stralia, and  turns  up  always  at  the  times 
and  in  the  places  where  he  is  wanted. 
He  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  grand  catastrophe,  in  which 
the  hypocrby  and  perfidy  of  Meadows  is 
disclosed.  Robinson  is  introduced  to  us 
also  on  the  threshold,  and  we  follow  him 
so  long  that  we  are^apt  to  forget  all 
about  George  Fielding  and  his  adven- 
tures. But  the  scenes  into  which  we 
are  brought  with  this  thief  are  so  fear- 
ful and  harrowing  that  we  are  glad 
at  length  to  leave  them,  and  we  only 
breathe  freely  when  the  prison  doors  are 
opened,  and  the  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating breezes  of  Grassmere  Farm 
blow  once  more  around  us,  and  the 
cheering  tones  of  Susan's  voice  are  heard 
again.  Mr.  Eden  is  another  character, 
the  good  Samaritan  of  the  story,  a  man 
whose  Christian  character  and  Christian 
zeal  are  instrumental  in  reforming  many 
of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  of  ob- 
taining from  government  an  inspection 
of  the  gaol,  and  the  complete  removal  of 
all  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  prisoners. 
Among  the  illegal  punishments  for  pri- 
soners in  the  gaol  to  which  Robinson  is 
conducted  are  two,  peculiarly  horrible, 
and  the  descriptions  of  which  are  har- 
rowing in  the  extreme.  The  one  is  the 
solitary  cell,  the  other  is  the  punishment 
jacket.  The  last  was  resorted  to  when 
the  prisoner  was  said  to  have  been  re- 
fractory at  the  "crank,"  i.«;.,  when  he 
was  faint  from  hunger,  or  weak  from  ill- 
nesfl,  and  so  unable  to  turn  the  handle  of 
this  illegal  institution  of  labour  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  governor  had  oom- 
manded.  A  dial  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment was  witness  against  the  prisoner. 
The  jacket  is  thus  described: — '* Ima- 
gine yourself  cramped  in  a  vice,  no  part 
of  you  moveable  a  bair*s  breadth,  except 
your  hair  and  your  eye-lids.  Imagine 
the  fierce  crank  growing  and  growing, 
and  rising  like  a  tide  of  agony  above  na- 
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ture's  endurance,  and  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  why  a  man  always  sunk  under 
Hawes*8  man-press.  Now,  then,  add  to 
the  cramp  a  high  circular  saw  raking 
the  throat,  jacket  straps  cutting  and 
burning  the  flesh  off  the  back ;  add  to 
this  the  freezing  of  the  blood,  in  being 
deprived  so  long  of  all  motion  whatever, 
and  a  new  and  more  rational  wonder 
arises,  that  any  man  could  be  half  an 
hour  cut,  sawed,  crushed,  cramped,  and 
Mazeppa'd  thus  without  shamming,  still 
less  be  four,  six,  eight  hours  in  it  and 
come  out  a  livicg  man."  When,  there- 
fore, any  of  the  exhausted  prisoners 
fainted,  or,  as  the  gaoler  expressed  it, 
'^  shammed"  in  the  jacket,  a  huge  bucket 
of  cold  water  was  dashed  over  the  offen- 
der, and  he  was  carried  off  to  his  cell  wet, 
shivering,  sick,  and  morally  worse  than 
at  first.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  last  punishment  of  this  kind, 
which  was  inflicted  on  a  young  lad, 
Josephs,  a  famished  and  half-dead  pri- 
soner, whose  life  for  months  previous 
had  been,  as  the  governor  had  declared 
he  would  make  it  to  him,  ^  a  hell  upon 
earth." 

*'  At  dinner  time,  Josephs,  not  having 
performed  an  impossible  task,  was  robbed 
of  hit  dinner.  A  little  bread  and  water 
was  served  out  to  him  in  the  yard,  and 
he  was  set  upon  the  crank  again  with 
fearful  menaces.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Hawes  repeated  bis  favourite  threat, 
'  Y\\  make  your  life  hell  to  you.'  Josephs 
groaned  ;  but  what  could  a  boy  of  fifteen 
do,  overtasked  and  famished  for  a  month 
past,  and  fitter  now  for  an  hospital  than 
for  hard  labour  of  any  sort  ?  At  three 
o'clock  his  progress  on  the  crank  was  so 
slow  that  Hawes  ordered  him  to  be  cru- 
cified on  the  spot. 

<*  His  obedient  myrmidons  for  the  fif- 
tieth time  seized  the  lad,  and  crushed 
him  into  the  jacket,  throttled  him  in  the 
collar,  and  pinned  him  to  the  wall,  and 
this  time,  the  first  time  for  a  long  while, 
the  prisoner  remonstrated  loudly. 

^  *  Why  not  kill  me  at  once,  and  put 
me  out  of  misery  ? ' 

"  *  Hold  your  tongue.' 

**  <  You  know  I  can't  do  the  task  you 
set  me.     You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.' 

"•Hold  your  tongue,  you  insolent 
young  villain.    Strap  him  tighter,  Fry.' 

'*  *  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  I  don't  go  to  strap 
me  tighter,  or  you  will  cut  me  In  half— 
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don't,  Mr.  Fry.  I  will  hold  my  tongue, 
sir.'  Then  he  toroed  hb  hollow  moom* 
fal  eyes  on  Hawes,  and  said  gently, '  It 
oan*t  last  much  longer,  you  know.' 

'*  *  It  shall  last  till  I  break  yon,  you 
obstinate  whining  dog.  Yon  are  hardly 
used,  are  you  ?  Wait  till  to-morrow, 
111  shew  you  I  Ve  been  only  playing  with 
you  as  yet.  But  IVe  got  a  punishment 
In  store  for  you  will  make  yon  wish  you 
were  in  hell.' 

m  m  *  0 

**  The  next  moment  he  began  to  ory, 
but  that  was  not  so  easy.  He  soon  lost 
his  breath,  and  couldn't,  though  his  very 
life  depended  on  it.  Tears  gave  relief. 
....  The  cruel  straps  jammed  him 
so  close,  his  swelling  heart  could  but  half 
heare.  The  jugged  collar  bit  his  throat 
so  hard,  he  could  but  giro  three  or  four 
sobs,  and  then  the  next  minute  choked 
him.    .    •    • 

"  *  Undo  him,'  said  Evans,  hastily, '  or 
we  shall  kill  him  amongst  us.' 

M  « Bucket,'  said  the  experienced  Fry, 
quite  coolly. 

'*  The  bucket  was  at  hand,  its  contents 
were  instantly  discharged  over  Joseph's 
head. 

^  *•  A  cry  like  a  dying  hare,  two  or  three 
Tiolent  gasps,  and  he  was  quiet,  all  but  a 
strong  shiver  that  passed  from  head  to 
foot ;  only  with  the  water  that  now 
trickled  from  his  hair  down  his  face, 
scalding  tears  from  his  young  eyes  fell 
to  the  ground,  undistinguished  from  the 
water  by  any  eye  but  Qod's.  At  length, 
at  six  o'clock,  he  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell. 

"  He  found  the  gas  lighted.  He  wss 
glad,  for  he  was  drenched  through,  and 
bitterly  cold.  He  crept  up  to  the  little 
gas  lighty  and  put  bis  dead,  white  hands 
over  it,  and  got  a  little  warmth  into 
them ;  he  blessed  this  spark  of  light  and 
warmth,  he  looked  lovingly  down  on  if, 
it  was  his  only  friend  in  the  gaol,  his 
companion  in  the  desolate  cell.  He 
wbhed  he  oould  gather  it  into  his  bosom, 
then  it  would  warm  his  heart,  and  aching, 
shivering  bones. 

'*  While  be  hung  shivering  over  his 
spark  of  light  and  warmth  and  comfort, 
a  key  was  put  into  the  door.  *■  Oh !  here's 
supper,'  thought  he,  'and  I  am  so  hungry.' 
It  was  not  supper,  it  was  Fry,  who  cane 
in  empty-handed,  leaving  the  door  open. 
Fry  went  to  his  gas  light,  and  put  his 
finger  and  thumb  on  the  screw. 

** '  Oh,  it  burns  all  right,  Mr.  Fry,'  said 
Josephs,  ^it  won't  go  any  higher,  thank 
you.' 

<«  <No  it  wont,'  said  Fry  drily,  and 
turned  it  out,  leaving  the  cell  in  utter 
darkness." 
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Shortly  afterwards,  Evans,  a  turnkey 
whose  heart  was  being  softened  amid 
such  scenes,  came  in,  and  wrapped  the 
poor  boy  warmly  round  in  the  blankets, 
which  kind  act  had  nearly  revived  his 
dead  lifeless  spirit.  When  sleep  had 
visited  his  wearied  body,  and  just  as  he 
had  got  warmed  and  was  comfortable, 
another  tnmkey,  Hodge,  opened  his  eell 
door,  with  these  savage  words — 

*' '  Come,  get  up  out  of  that,younGrster, 
and  hu  hand  almost  jerked  him  off  the 
floor. 

"'What  is  the  matter?'  Inquired 
Josephs,  yawning. 

*' '  Matter  is,  I  want  your  bed.' 

*'  Josephs  rose  up  half  sto|Md,  and 
Hodge  rolled  up  his  bed  and  blanket. 

**  *  Are  yon  really  going  to  rob  me  of 
my  bed  ? ' 

" '  Rob  you,  you  young  dog ;  here  ia 
the  governor's  order.  No  bed  or  gas  for 
fourteen  days  I ' 

^*Mo  bed  or  gas  for  fourteen  days! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

** '  Oh,  you  laugh  at  that,  do  yon  ?  * 

**  <  I  laugh  at  Mr  Hawes  being  able  t» 
keep  me  out  of  bed  for  fourteen  days,  a 
poor  worn-out  boy  like  me.  Ton  tell 
Hawes  I'll  find  a  bed  in  spite  of  kin 
long  before  fourteen  days.' " 

Shortly  after  this  six  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  can  of  water  were  put  into  his  eellf 
but  as  the  moonlight  fell  gently  through 
the  bars  of  his  window,  its  midnight 
beams  rested  on  the  fearful  speetaole  of 
the  young  man's  body  suspended  by  hie 
handkerchief  from  the  iron  bar  of  the 
grating !  During  the  course  of  the  in- 
Testigation  into  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Hawes  and  his  turnkeys,  it  appeared 
that  his  brutal  management  was  the 
cause  of  fourteen  successful  and  unsno- 
cessful  attempts  at  suicide  in  a  very  brief 
period. 

The  other  punishment  to  which  we 
referred  was  solitary  confinement;  and 
in  illustration  of  its  effects  we  must  take 
only  one  short  extract,  as  we  have  done 
above  with  the  punishment  jacket.  Both, 
we  mentioned,  were  contrary  to  law. 

**  At  six  o'clock  Robinson  was  thrust 
in,  and  his  pittance  of  bread  and  water 
with  him ;  the  door,  which  fitted  like 
mosaic,  was  dosed.  The  steps  retreated, 
carrying  away  hope  and  haman  kind; 
and  the  man  shivered  in  tkie  thick  black 
air  that  seemed  a  fliud,  not  an  atmo* 
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sphere.  When  the  door  dosed,  his  heart 
wad  jet  heatiDi^  with  raf^e  and  desire  of 
veogeaoce.  He  nursed  this  rage  as  long 
as  he  coald,  but  the  thick  darkness  cooled 
him,  and  cowed  him.  He  sat  down  upon 
the  floor;  he  ate  his  pitUnoe  very  slowly, 
two  iDouthfttlB  a  minute.  '  I  will  be  an 
hoar  eatins;  it,'  said  he,  'and  then  an 
hoar  will  have  passed.'  Ue  thought  he 
was  an  hour  eating,  in  reality  he  was 
bat  twenty  minutes.  The  blackness 
seemed  to  smother  htm.  *  I  will  shut  it 
oat,'  said  he.  He  took  out  his  handker- 
chief and  wrapped  his  head  in  it. 

*^  Second  hour, — Ue  rose  from  the  stone 
floor  after  a  vain  attempt  to  speak.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  hour  passed  corsing  and 
weeping,  groping  for  warmth  and  fatigue 
— in  rain. 

•'  Third  hour.— The  man  sat  rocking  to 
and  fro,  trying  not  to  think  of  anything; 
for  now  the  past  too  was  coming  with  all 
ita  weight  upon  him.  .  .  .  His  whole 
life  whirled  round  before  his  eves  in  a 
panorama,— thus  passed  more  than  two 
hours;  and  now  remorse  and  memorycon- 
centrated  themselves  on  one  dark  spot  in 
this  nuui'«  history.  '  She  is  in  the  tomb, 
and  all  through  me,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  here.  This  is  my  grave.  Do  you 
see  me,  Mary  ?-~she  is  here.  The  spi rits 
of  the  dead  can  go  anywhere.'  Then  he 
trembled  and  cried  lor  help.  Oh!  for 
a  human  voice  and  a  human  footstep  I — 
none.  His  nerves  and  senses  were  now 
shaken.  He  cried  aloud  most  piteously 
for  help.  *  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Hodges,  help  ! 
help!  help!  The  cell  is  full  of  the  dead, 
and  devils  are  bussing  round  me  to 
earry  me  away ;  they  won't  wait  much 
longer.'  He  fancied  something  super- 
natural passed  him  like  a  wind;  he  struck 
wildly  at  it.  He  flung  himself  madly 
against  the  door  to  escape  it;  he  fell 
back  braised  and  bleeding,  and  lay  a 
while  in  a  stupor. 

**  Sixt/t   Aottr.-— Bobmson   was    going 


Here  follows  a  long  account  of  the 
mental  oalm  and  Joy  which  followed  Mr. 
Eden's  (the  chaplain)  visit  at  that  hoar 
to  the  back  of  the  cell  door,  and  the  de- 
light which  the  poor  wretch  experienced 
in  bearing  the  voice  of  a  man.  Mr.  Eden 
took  an  opportunity  of  sowing  the  seed 
wbteh  formerly  the  hard  heart  of  Bobin* 
son  had  sternly  rejected.  This  ohaphiin 
was  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  appear- 
aneea;  and  while  his  predecessors  had 
quietly  soeoambed  to  the  governor  and 
his  ahiiona,  Mr.  Eden  followed  boldly  his 
own  eoone,  oonpared  the  aotnal  state 
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of  things  with  the  existing  laws,  found 
them  most  frightfully  disagree,  and  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  As  we  have 
said,  the  scene  shifts  with  the  principal 
characters  to  Australia^  Robinson  be* 
comes  a  respectable  digger,  helps  George 
Fielding  materially,  and  at  last  comes 
home  with  him  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  en- 
able them  to  be  respectable,  and  George 
Fielding  to  marry  Susan.  Mr.  Reade  de- 
scribes vividly  the  sUte  of  matters  in 
Australia  when  gold  was  first  discovered, 
and  we  extract  the  following  picture. 
We  might  have  selected  a  more  sUiking 
one,  but  our  space  forbids,  and  we  are 
bored  in  this  book  with  long,  senseless, 
rambling  conversations  whioh  spoil  the 
effect.  One  day  George's  dog,  Carlo, 
came  running  from  the  tent,  whining 
and  licking  its  master's  hands,  but  it 
was  sent  back  rather  unceremoniously. 
Immediately  afterwards  George  began 
to  think  that  Carlo  wished  to  shew  him 
something  extraordinary,  and  was  urging 
Robinson  to  accompany  him  to  the  tent, 
when  suddenly  there  issued  from  it  a 
tremendous  noise : — 

"  A  scuffle,  a  fierce  muffled  snarl,  and 
a  human  yell ;  with  a  cry  almost  as  loud 
the  men  bounded  out  of  their  hole,  burst 
into  the  tent;  then  they  came  upon  a 
sight  that  almost  drew  the  eyes  out  of 
their  heads.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
not  six  inches  from  their  buried  treasure, 
was  the  head  of  a  man  emerging  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  cursing  and 
yelling,  for  Carlo  had  seized  the  bead 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  bitten  it  bo 
deep  that  the  blood  literally  squirted, 
and  was  stamping  and  going  back,  aoarl- 
ing  and  pulling,  and  hauling  in  fieroe 
jerks  to  extract  it  from  the  earth,  while 
the  burly-headed  ruffian  it  belonged  to, 
cramped  by  his  situation,  and  pounced 
on  unawares  by  the  fiery  teeth,  was 
striving  and  battling  to  get  down  into 
the  earth  again.  George  seized  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  Tom  by  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  Carlo's  help,  wrenched 
him  on  to  the  floor  of  the  tent,  where  he 
was  flung  on  his  back,  with  Tom's  re- 
volver at  his  temple In  less 

than  five  minutes  Brutos  was  tied  up  to 
a  post  in  the  sun,  with  a  placard  on  his 
breast,  on  which  was  written,  in  enor- 
mous letters,  *  Thief,'  and  underneath 
in  smaller  letters,  'Caught  trying  to 
shake  Captain  Robinsuu's  tent.  First 
offence.      N.B.^To    be    hanged   next 
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We  need  not  say  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  all  things,  as  in  a  novel  they 
are  so  expected,  come  perfectly  right. 
Bnt  we  repeat,  what  at  the  outset  we 
stated,  that  to  this  norel,  as  a  literary 
production,  we  hare  Tery  grave  objec- 
tions. We  consider  it  useful  in  so  far, 
however,  as  it  gives  publicity  to  a  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline  which  treats  men 
as  irresponsible,  irrational  automata. 
To  obtain  a  sympathy  with  these  men 
we  commend  this  book  to  our  readers ; 
for,  depraved  and  degraded  though  a 
felon  is,  there  yet  throbs  within  bis 
breast  a  human  heart,  with  all  the 
feelings  as  well  as  failings,  of  his  kind. 
The  nobler  principles  and  emotions  may 
have  become  petrified,  like  the  once 
living  root  and  branches  cast  away  upon 
the  ocean's  shore,  but  by  a  skilful  touch 
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of  a  warm  and  friendly  hand  the  life- 
blood  will  bound  again.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  denounce  prisons  and  prison  dis- 
cipline. For  criminals  there  ought  to  be 
severe  punishment,  but  there  exists  no 
reason  why  a  system  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted  implying  that  those  who  suffer 
it  have  neither  sentient  bodies  nor  living 
souls.  To  our  mind  it  seems  that  a  gaol, 
besides  being  a  place  where  man  inflicts 
deserved  punishment  on  his  fellow-man, 
for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  society, 
should  be  also  an  institution  where,  by 
every  available  means,  the  criminal  may 
have  a  chance  of  moral  reformation,  that 
in  due  time  he  may  be  restored  a  better 
man  to  his  brethren  and  his  God.  Man 
has  a  right  to  punish,  but  woe  be  unto 
him  if  he  do  not  use  his  privilege  to 
reclaim.  A.  W. 
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The  worst  aggression  is  that  which  jus- 
tifies itself  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
real  principles  of  those  against  whom  its 
attacks  are  directed.  It  is,  however,  too 
true  that  party  spirit  very  generally 
avails  itself  of  this  kind  of  justification. 
Perhaps  no  sect— perhaps  no  Church — is 
guiltless  of  reading  historic  facts  back- 
wards, or  of  interpreting  principles  side- 
ways, in  order  to  answer  its  own  purposes. 
In  particular,  Presbytery  and  Prelacy  (for 
they  are  the  real  antagonisms,  and  not 
Presbytery  and  £piscoi>acy)  have  both 
sinned  largely  in  this  kind. 

"  Iliaeot  Intra  morot  peccatar  et  extra.'* 

With  this  admission  full  in  view,  we, 
however,  proceed  with  perfect  fearless- 
ness to  convict,  as  we  believe,  the  zealots 
for  Scottish  Episcopacy,  of  dealings  aa 
uncandid  with  our  history  and  opinions 
as  have  ever  been  employed  in  aggres- 
sive warfare. 

Every  historian  of  name,  with  the  noted 
exceptions  of  Spottiswoode  and  Keith  (if 
we  except  also  the  memorialist  Guthrie, 
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and  the  non-juring  Skinner)  has  traced  the 
chronicles  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  in  lines 
that  have  failed  utterly  to  command  the 
common  respect  or  sympathy  of  mankind. 
The  very  outline  is  a  revolting  exhibition 
ofmeannesB  and  chicanery.  Spottiswoode 
first,  and  then  Sharp,  by  whose  agency 
Prelacy  became  a  short-breathed  esta- 
blishment at  two  different  periods, 
truckled  so  ignominiously,  and  humbled 
themselves  so  basely  to  the  Southron, 
even  in  procuring  an  Episcopal  title, 
after  all  the  boasting  we  have  heard  of  a 
Scottish  succession,  that  their  names  are 
never  mentioned  with  any  measure  of 
respect  in  general  history.  Their  very 
sufferings  scarce  escape  without  a  sneer, 
and  the  details  of  Episcopal  history,  so 
for  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  run  in  a 
stream,  at  once  so  muddy  and  so  violent, 
that  the  pencU  of  the  historian  is  almost 
disgraced  in  tracing  anew  the  channel  in 
which  Itruns,  or  the  borders  which  it  over- 
flows.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  there  are 
who  dare  to  re  write  the  annals  of  Soottiah 
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EpiacopacjTy  withaTiew  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  its  foundations,  and  to  the  recon- 
ciling of  recusants  to  it,  as  a  universal 
basts  of  harmony  and  unity. 

We  belieye,  in  all  charity,  that  in  this 
there  is  less  of  design  than  delusion.  The 
same  pair  of  spectacles  help  not  all  to  ap- 
preciate the  features  of  the  same  land- 
scape. But  as  it  is  of  some  consequence 
to  be  enabled  to  apply  iom€  rule  of  judg- 
ment to  a  yiew  or  prospect  which  is  the 
common  property  of  all  beholders,  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  detect  some  fallacy  in 
what  it  sometimes  submitted  to  us  as 
genuine  Church  hittory^  in  connexion 
with  Scottish  Episcopacy. 

I.  We  shall  not  meddle  at  all  with  the 
claim  that  derives  Scottish  Episcopacy 
from  our  native  Reformation.  Every  his- 
torian, without  exception,  admits  the 
re-consecration  of  Spottiswoode,  and  the 
the  d€  novo  consecration  of  Sharp.  These 
things  matter,  in  our  view,  very 
little.  The  Presbyterian  has  hii  orders 
derivatively  from  the  same  Roman  chan- 
nel with  the  Episcopacy  of  both  parts  of 
the  island;  and  the  only  value  that  we 
attach  to  such  distinctions  is,  that  '*  or- 
ders "  are  matters  which  "  no  man  taketh 
to  himself,"  and  which  Christ  has  con- 
tinued, in  a  line  more  or  less  visible, 
from  the  earliest  age  of  His  Church  down 
to  the  present  time. 

If.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  meet 
the  imputation  that  Scottish  Presbyteri- 
anism  was  the  child  of  vulgar  faction. 
It  was  the  adopted  of  Buchanan,  it  was 
the  foster-child  of  Melville,  it  was  the 
darling  of  all  Scotland.  Nay,  more,  its 
birth  and  maturity  might  be  said  to  have 
been  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  every 
noted  reformer,  from  Patrick  Hamilton 
down  to  the  fathers  of  its  first  establish- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  proved  with 
greater  ease,  than  that  every  single  ele- 
ment which  we  claim  to  be  essential  to 
Presbytery,  had  the  complete  sanction  of 
every  individual  who  has  the  smallest 
title  to  the  name  and  character  of  a 
Scottish  Reformer. 

III.  It  was  not,  as  is  often  assumed, 
an  imposition  on  the  people.  "  The  com- 
mon people  received  it  gladly."  **But 
what,"  says  the  Prelatic  zealot,  **  ii  that 
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to  the  purpose  ?  Are  they  not  ready  to 
receive  every  levelling  project  ?  "  True, 
but  here  was  a  system  that  emerged — we 
speak  of  Scotland — out  of  some  of  the 
most  accurate  and  learned  discussions 
that  ever  were  brought  to  bear  on  contro- 
versy ;  and  by  far  the  foremost  names  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  can  be  cited  through- 
out the  whole  struggle  between  Prelacy 
and  Presbytery,  as  of  the  champions  of  the 
popular  model.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the 
not  unnatural  propensity  of  the  aristocra- 
tic order  to  grasp  at  all  the  power,  patron- 
age, and  revenue  they  could — ^a  tempta- 
tion which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church, 
seems  to  account  universally  for  the 
occasional  efforts  made  to  bring  the  people 
of  Scotland  under  the  Prelatic  yoke. 

lY.  Presbytery  is  accused  of  having 
sneaked  into  a  temporary  predominance 
in  1592.  If  eyer  craven  policy  yielded  to 
moral  power,  it  was  then.  And  the 
faithless,  heartless  burst  of  every  bond, 
and  breach  of  every  covenant,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  that  most  deli- 
berate settlement  of  Church  affairs,  has 
been  the  shame  and  scorn  of  history  ever 
since.  Every  delineator  of  the  character 
of  James  has  cited  his  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  from  that  period  down 
to  the  banishment  of  Andrew  Melville,  as 
a  prime  specimen  of  the  dastardly,  tricky, 
and  man*monkey  idiosyncrasy  of  that 
most  despicable  of  kings. 

V.  The  fortunes  of  the  rival  Churches 
under  the  next  reign  require  a  graver 
paragraph.  Charles  was  an  honest,  and 
in  cardinal  re^i^ects,  we  think,  a  good  man. 
But  he  was  a  bigot,  and  it  is  with  any- 
thing but  disrespect,  as  he  will  allow  at 
once,  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
others  who  are  admirers  of  unity  after  his 
fashion,  that  we  say,  eren  such  a  promoter 
of  unity  was  Ac.  He  thought  that  the 
souls  of  his  native  Scotch  were  in  danger 
without  Episcopacy.  And  this  single 
principle  he  carried  so  far  as  to  deem  it 
capable  of  being  reconciled  with  every- 
thing that  would  seem  to  be  most  oppo- 
site to  his  own  personal  oharacter.  To 
gain  this  he  truckled,  and  trimmed,  nay, 
even  lied.  Because  he  cohld  not  win  over 
the  best  to  be  his  bishops,  he  accepted 
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the  wont.  As  long  as  be  could,  be 
tyrannised ;  and  when  he  could  do  so  no 
longer  he  crouched,  but  still  was  as  ready 
as  ever  to  spring  on  poor  Presbytery. 
The  Glasgow  Assembly  endearoured  to 
teach  him  the  lesson,  that,  at  least,  a 
bishop  should  be  '*  blameless,"  that  his 
inherent  holiness  gave  him  no  title  to  dice, 
or  drab,  or  drink  deep.  Even  this, 
against  his  better  nature,  and  better 
practice,  after  reluctantly  conceding;  he 
would  treacherously  have  reversed.  It 
was  enough  that  a  mitred  consecration 
had  taken  place,  under  which  souls  were 
safe,  whatever  were  the  man. 

We  are  not  writing  to  defend  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  legitimise  proceedings  ^that 
were  perhaps  irregular,  till,  as  they  were 
at  last,  they  were  acknowledged.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  eharacterue  the  species 
of  merit  that  seemed  to  belong  to  Srottish 
Episcopacy  at  that  era.  ''If  ancestry 
can  be  in  aught  believed,"  it  was,  indeed, 
a  foul  and  putrid  mass ;  and  if  anything 
good  has  descended  from  it,  it  must  be,  as 
grains  indigested  in  a  carcase,  have  ger- 
minated and  fertilised  from  the  rottenness 
in  which  they  were  encased. 

VI.  And  what;  then,  were  their  rivals 
of  the  day,  the,  or  about  to  be  the,  Cove- 
nanters ?  Blixed,  as  party  men  ever  are. 
The  nobles,  in  particular,  some  coveteous, 
all,  perhaps,  ambidous.  But,  than  the 
ministers,  few  were  more  faithful  in  doc^ 
trine,  or  holy  in  life.  They  embraced 
within  their  order  the  wisdom  of  Hender- 
son, the  learning  of  Baillie,  the  unction 
of  Rutherfurd,  the  gravity  of  Douglas, 
the  teaching  gifts  of  Dickson,  the  awaken- 
ing power  of  Livingston,  the  godly  life 
and  conversation  of  alL  What  names,  in 
the  like  kinds,  has  Scottish  Episcopacy  in 
that  day,  or  since,  to  oppose  ? 

y  II.  But  we  have  entered  on  challenge- 
able ground,  we  shall  be  told,  when  we 
have  named  the  Covenant.  Well,  we 
have  no  objection  to  go  on.  We  admit 
the  extirpation  of  Prelacy  to  have  been 
one  of  its  objects.  We  admit  that  the 
bond  was  intolerant  But  where  aws 
toleration  in  that  age,  or  what  party  was 
KOT  for  extirpating  the  Ctmrch  of  iu 
rival  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the  only  modem 
parallel  to  the  txtirpatmg  clause  of  the 
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Covenant,  is  that  which  would  unchurch 
us  all,  by  the  maxim  of  '*iVo  Bishop,  No 
Church."    For 

VIII.  The  6nly'  extirpation  projected 
by  the  Covenant  was  of  the  same  aggres- 
sive character  exactly.  It  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  take  away  men's  lives.  Not  a  life 
was  taken,  except  in  public  war,  for  the 
Covenant's  sake.  Nay,  the  Covenant  was 
more  tolerant  than  the  unity  of  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  We  cite  from 
its  own  language. 

"  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and 
constantly,  through  the  grcux  of  God,  en- 
deavour, in  our  several  places  and  callings, 
the  preservation  of  the  reformed  rtUgim 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland — ^the  reformat 
tion  of  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
be»t  reformed  Churchee^  and  shall  atdeavomr 
to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  eonfunetkin  amd 
tuitformUy  in  religion,  that  we  and  our 
posterity  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faiik 
and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  us." 

Has  the  Andreapolitan  diocesan  no 
bene  dixieti  for  such  a  scheme  of  unity  ? 

IX.  But  what  was  Episcopacy  when  it 
came  in  place  of  the  Covenant  ?  Shame, 
shame,  to  tell  I  What  iu  teaching? 
What  iu  spirit  ?  What  iU  doings  ?  To 
the  first  let  honest  tell-tale  Burnet 
speak.  **  The  new  incumbenU  who  were 
put  in  the  place  of  the  ejected  (Presbyte- 
rian) preachers,  were  generally  very  mean 
and  despicable  in  all  respecU.  They  were 
the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard ;  they 
were  ignorant  to  a  reproach ;  and  many 
of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They 
were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the 
sacred  functions ;  and  were,  indeed,  the 
dreg  and  refiise  of  the  northern  parts." 
And  now  for  the  tpirit  of  this  Satumian 
restoration*  *'Those  of  them  who  rose 
above  contempt  or  scandal  were  men  of 
of  such  violent  iMtpcrs  that  they  were  as 
much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised." 
So  teatifles  the  same  authority,  /kx^ 
for  the  ** doings"  of  the  last  Scottish 
Episcopal  Establishment  the  decent  veil 
of  the  Grecian  painter  might  be  left  to 
curtain  them,  and  put  them  for  ever  out 
of  sight  if  it  were  not  that  another  im- 
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mortal  witness  has  graTen  their  character 
with  an  iron  pen,  and  fixed  it  in  the  rock 
for  ever.  The  apostolic  Leighton  re- 
ported to  the  king  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland,  that  '*  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  planting  the  Christian 
religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much 
less  a  form  of  Church  goyemment." 

X.  If  we  are  asked,  why  recall  such 
matters?  Only  because  our  Prelatic 
fHends  are  fond  of  twitting  us  with  our 
genealogy,  and  of  rat^nting  their  own. 
We  belieye  not  one  of  them  is  in  the  least 
degree  ashamed  of  his  origin  from  the 
loins  of  a  persecutor.  And  if  there  be  a 
little  leaven  of  Presbyterian  pride  to  be 
found  lurking  in  the  opposite  direction, 
is  there  a  patriot,  is  there  a  Briton,  that 
would  not  trace  his  line  to  a  Patrick  Hume, 
a  BmIIIc,  or  e?en  both  Argyles,  rather 
than  to  a  Middleton  or  a  Lauderdale? 
The  obscure  assassins  of  Sharpe  may,  too, 
for  ought  we  know,  be  represented.  **  Tis 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  Tiew," 
and  if  an^  of  them  survive  in  their 
descendants,  it  is  possible,  barely  so,  we 
think,  that  they  may  be  vain  of  their  an 
oestry.  The  blood  of  Eugene  Aram,  if  it 
survlTes  in  Yorkshire,  may,  also,  boast 
the  name  of  "a  scoundrel,"— one  of 
the  greatest  **  ever  since  the  flood.' 
There  is  much  toleration  in  the  world 
for  any  kind  of  pretension  that  gives 
evidence  of  a  grandfather. 

But  before  we  are  to  be  shamed  out  of 
ooB  just  pride  in  our  Presbyterian,  even 
Covenanting  genealogy,  we  must  trouble 
our  friends  to  produce  examples  of  worth, 
or  piety,  or  patriotism,  on  their  side; 
that,  all  the  world  being  judges,  or  jury, 
shall  be  held  as  equal,  or  approaching  to 
tqmdUy, 

XI.  But,  surely,  when  Episcopacy  came 
in  iu  turn  to  be  persecuted,  there  must 
be  signal  examples  of  long-sufiering  on 
one  side,  and  of  grievous  oppression  on 
the  other.  What  call  there  was  for  the 
ilrsty  and  what  the  toul  sum  of  the  last, 
let  the  graphic  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
—good  evidence,  surely,  if  any  ever  were 
in  such  a  case— relate.  **  He  was  a  con- 
fessor in  her  cause  after  the  year  1715, 
when  a  W  biggish  mob  destroyed  his 
meeting- hoQsef   tore  his   sorpUoe,  and 
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plundered  his  dwelling-houBe  of  four  sil- 
ver spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his 
meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels,  one  of 
single  and  one  of  double  ale,  and  three 
bottles  of  brandy."  And,  in  a  serious 
note  on  the  tribulations  of  the  sufifer- 
ing  clergy,  he  thus  comments : — **  After 
the  Kevolution  of  1688,  and  on  some 
occasions  when  the  spirit  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  been  unusually  animated  against 
their  opponents,  the  Episcopal  clergymen, 
who  were  chiefly  non-jurors,  were  ex- 
posed to  be  mobbed  as  we  should  now  say 
or  rabbled,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  to 
expiate  their  political  heresies.  But  not- 
withstanding that  the  Presbyterians  had 
the  persecution  in  Charles  II.'s  and  his 
brother's  time  to  exasperate  them,  there 
was  little  mischief  done  beyond  the  kind 
of  petty  violence  done  in  the  text," 

And  is  huch  a  recapitulation  of  history 
quite  unfitted  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  gentry,  of  whose  counten- 
ance our  prelatic  brethren  are  so  vain 
and  covetous?  Their  people  are  the 
Scottish  people — their  fathers,  their  ser- 
vants, their  dependents.  Are  they  aware 
that  all  their  history  is  recorded  in  a 
nation's  eyes,  and  lives  in  the  memory  of 
every  peasant  in  Scotland  ? 

That  a  sense  of  wrong  blends  (such  is 
human  infirmity)  with  Scottish  piety,  and 
a  jealous  feeling  of  wrong  to  come,  under 
the  same  kind  of  ascendancy,  uppermost, 
when  villages  are  garrisoned  with  conse- 
crated chapels,  Popish  or  Pnseyite,  and 
heritors  withdrawn  at  the  importunity 
of  petulant  and  every  way  second-rate 
priests  of  either  denomination,  may  be 
granted. 

We  wish  to  set  no  example  of  the  kind ; 
we  deprecate  one  sidedness  or  lack  of 
charity.  But  we  are  not  required  to 
submit  to  one-sided  readings  of  Church 
history,  nor,  as  we  remark  under  a  Se- 
cond general  division  of  our  subject,  to 
mis-statements  of  our  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciples. 

There  can  be  no  graver  oflbnee  against 
truth  than  to  represent  a  Church  or 
party  as  teaching  for  doctrines  things 
that  they  do  not  hold,  or  that  they  ex- 
pressly deny.  Truth,  which  is  said  to  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  may  not  be  disp 
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coverable  or  digcoTered.  Bat  to  maddy 
the  well  where  it  u  patiently  sought,  by 
filth  gathered  from  the  streetSi  or  stones 
picked  from  the  highways,  is  all  the  less 
worthy  of  the  Christian  or  gentleman, 
that  it  is  in  many  cases  not  actionable  at 
Uw. 

If  our  friends  who  advocate  unity  on 
the  single  principle  of  no  prelate^  no 
Church  (for  bishop  is  equivocal),  will 
judge  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine 
from  Hook's  EccUsiaaiical  Dictionary, 
and  the  writings  of  any  or  all  the  late 
writers  on  the  side  of  Scottish  Episcopacy, 
they  are  taking  in,  and  judging  according 
to,  statements  so  untrue  as  to  bespeak 
very  culpable  ignorance,  or  still  more 
culpable  design. 

L  We  are  told  that  the  Confe»iion  of 
Faith  is  supra-Iapsarian  and  Antinomian. 
It  gives  no  countenance,  in  any  one 
sentence,  to  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  Re- 
probation, and  expressly  teaches  the 
evangelical  obligation  of  God's  moral 
law. 

II.  We  are  told  that  it  deals  in  **  ema- 
ihenuu  against  Episcopacy."  Dr.  flook 
mistakes  the  **  Confession  "  for  the  *' Co- 
venant"— a  document  still  binding  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  one  long  ago 
superseded,  and  of  which  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  considered  highly  objectiom^ble 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Esta- 
blished Church,  on  account  of  their  op- 
position to  the  acknowledged  maxims  of 
toleration.  The  **  Confession  "  in  no  way 
limits  communion  to  Presbyterian  rules 
and  discipline ;  and  by  the  Directory  a 
door  is  expressly  opened  to  the  possessors 
of  Episcopal  ordination  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  they  being 
*'  found  qualified  in  doctrine  and  life." 

III.  There  is  no  perceivable  and  no 
conceivable  difference  between  any  article 
of  faith  whatever,  as  explained  or  de* 
dared  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith  agreed  to  by  the  divines  at  West- 
minster, accepted  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  now  the  State  condition  of  her 
establishment  The  "divines"  were 
generally  ordained  Presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  held  her  doctrines 
(though  opposed  to  the  Arminian  glosses 
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of  Bancroft  and  Laud),  and  were  origin- 
ally summoned  to  revise  the  Articles,  and 
not  to  frame  a  new  or  different  formula. 
The  confession  was  adopted  almost  unani' 
mousiy  (in  fact,  with  any  scarce  quotable 
difference  on  points  of  doctrine;  by  the 
whole  Assembly,  including  a  great  majo- 
rity of  members  episcopally  ordained,  and 
not  a  few  who  afterwards  became  lights  of 
the  English  Church,  who,  to  their  dying 
day,  never  saw  cause  to  alter  their  doc- 
trinal sentiments. 

IV.  StUlingfleet,  Tillotson,  Bull,  Pat- 
rick, and  a  host  of  other  eminent 
divines,  were  brought  up  under  the  feet 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  never  gainsaid  their  doc- 
trines, though  a  partiality  to  a  via  media 
might  have  led  them  to  modify  some  few 
of  the  statements  to  be  found  in  the 
*' Confession,*'  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms. 

v.  Wallis,  the  famous  mathematician, 
and  Gouge,  the  admired  of  Tillotson, 
certainly,  and  Bishop  Beynolds,  probably, 
were  the  Committee  that  drew  up  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  where  the  "decrees 
of  God  "  are  conceived  to  be  expounded  in 
language  somewhat  strict,  no  doubt,  but 
perfectly  digestible  by  any  who  have 
swallowed  without  inconvenience  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Now,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use 
and  application  of  all  this  long  deduction  ? 
It  is,  to  say  to  all — Peace,  dear  gentleinen  I 
For  any  cake,  Peace.  And  for  the  sake 
of  all  and  several,  still  we  say,Peace. 

We  do  not  think  that  souls  are  in  any 
danger  because  Prelacy  is  not  universal. 
What  kind  of  channel  of  conveyance  of 
indispensable  divine  grace  is  the  kind  of 
Prelacy  that  we  have  delineated  ?  The 
only  kind  of  it  with  which  poor  Scotland 
especially  has  been  long  or  intimately 
acquainted!  Will  our  gentry,  or  cam 
our  people  be  persuaded  that  this,  and 
this  only,  is  the  ^  new  wine  in  the  dus- 
ter " — salvable  and  saving — *^  because  a 
blessing  is  in  it."  No — ^believe  us — ^No  1 
And  even  to  you,  our  brethren  and 
neighbours  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate, 
we  think  we  may  dare  to  appeal  and  to 
say,  your  present  crusade  is  hopeleu  and 
unattainable. 
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Preadi  the  GospeL  Teach  the  troth, 
K>  Ikr  as  yoa  know,  or  are  able  to  learo 
it  Follow  conscience  with  regard  to 
Church  goyerament,  order,  and  disci- 
pline. Bat  do  not  fish  for  sonls  in  nets 
of  doabtful,  or,  possibly,  gosiiamery  tex- 
ture. Luther  has  told  you  what  St.  Paul 
told  you  long  before,  and  what  the  best  of 
your  own  fathers  have  been  teaching  ever 
since — ^that  the  Article  of  a  standing  or 
falling  Church  is  justification  by  faith  in 
Jesas  Christ.  Slacken  the  reins  of  your 
ambition,  till  your  road  is  at  least  some- 
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what  smooth  and  promising.  You  will 
not  ride  Scotland  rough-shod,  we  promise 
you.  You  may  try,  in  your  way,  to  teach 
the  gentry  history,  we  shall  take  good 
care  at  least  to  caution  them  to  read  it 
for  themselves.  And  for  the  people, 
they  have  their  country's  hotter  history 
all  by  heart ;  and  their  Church's  doctrines 
they  know  far  too  well  to  permit  you 
to  misrepresent  them  to  their  minds,  or 
their  hearts,  as  long  as  they  have  ears  to 
hear. 

{To  be  conthnted.) 


PSALMODY. 


No.  X. 


OuB  Scottish  metrical  Psalms  are  merely 
a  refviaed  form  of  the  version  by  Francis 
Kouse  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Tbey  are  accordingly  described  in  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  as  Rouse's 
Psalme,  and  are  peculiarly  interesting 
as  the  manual  of  praise  employed  by 
the  Church,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  dis- 
senters in  Scotland,  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  But  it  rarely  happens 
that  an  honour,  so  great  as  that  of  being 
the  author  of  the  manual  of  divine  praise 
adopted  by  a  whole  nation,  can  be 
readied  without  keen  competition. 
Bouse'a  success  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  Scotland  there  were 
several  aspirants  to  this  distinction,  two 
of  whom  have  been  before  us.  The 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  * 
not  only  appointed  "a  letter  of  encour- 
agement to  be  written  to  Mr.  Zacharie 
Boyd,  for  his  pains  in  his  paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms,"  but  also  intimates  to  him 
that  they  had  specially  sent  his  work  to 
their  Commissioners  at  London,  to  be 
considered  and  recommended.  There 
were  others,  however,  who  were  also 
deemed  well  qualified  for  such  a  service. 
Among  these  may  be  named  John 
Adamaon,  principal  of  the  University  of 
£dinboTgb,  and  Robert  Lowrie,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  con- 
formed at  the  Restoration,  and  died 
•Februarjll,1047. 


bishop  of  Brechin  in  1677.  But  the 
honour  was  practically  to  be  won  ia 
£ngland,and  thus  every  Scottish  aspirant 
was  placed  at  disadvantage.  The  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  formed  a  most 
important  element  in  the  scheme  for 
uniformity  of  religion  and  worship  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.  London  was  the 
scene  of  negotiations  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical afiairs.  London  was  the  field 
where  the  battle  for  uniformity  must  be 
fought  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  might 
indeed  remonstrate  and  fret,  but  any 
successful  step  towards  the  idol  of 
uniformity  could  only  be  accomplished 
in  London,  and  would  be  materially 
affected  by  local  interest,  reputation,  and 
prejudice.  The  competitor  of  Rouse 
was  William  Barton,  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  minister  of  St. 
Martin's,  JLeicester.  To  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  his  version,  he  paid  most  humble 
court  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
return  received  their  patronage  and 
good  ofiices.  Rouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
member.  In  those  days,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Rouse  ac- 
cordingly gained  the  honour  which  he 
coveted,  and  Barton  asserted  the  pre- 
rogative of  failure,  by  protesting  in  life 
and  death  that  he  had  been  wronged  and 
persecuted. 
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It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
unsnocessful  yenion.  It  has  special 
daims  on  our  interest  and  regard,  as  the 
psalter  which  competed  with  our  own, 
and  was  tlie  rersion  beyond  all  others 
supported  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  a 
revised  form,  it  threatened  at  one  critical 
period  to  be  successful,  not  indeed  on 
account  of  any  really  altered  opinion  as 
to  the  excellence  of  House's  version,  but 
on  account  of  an  alteration  in  Rouse's 
politics.  It  is  very  instructire  to  observe 
how  the  judgment  of  a  community  is 
the  plaything  of  its  prejudices,  and  how 
it  estimates  the  merits  of  a  work  not 
according  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
according  to  the  partisan  relationships 
of  the  author.  Some  legislators  are 
held  to  speak  the  veiy  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, eyen  when  they  utter  puerilities ; 
and  some  bards  are  regarded  as  inditing 
the  noblest  poetry,  when  they  compose 
the  vilest  doggerel,  0t  the  lowest  de- 
velopment of  nursery  rhymes.  But  to 
return  to  Barton.  On  7th  October  1 645, 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which  it  was  immediately 
ordered:  **That  two  books  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  in  English  metre  by 
the  petitioner,  and  presented  to  their 
Lordships,  are  hereby  referred  to  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  to  be  read  over 
and  judged  by  them;  and  the  result 
of  their  judgments  thereupon  returned 
to  this  House,  that  such  further  direction 
may  be  given,  touching  the  same,  as 
shall  be  meet"*  We  shall  by  and  by 
hear  what  the  dlTines  at  Westminster 
bad  to  eay  upon  the  books,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  make  ourselyes  ac- 
quainted with  them,  so  that  we  may 
understand  and  appreciate  the  verdict. 
Barton's  version  was  published  originally 
with  this  title,  «*The  Book  of  Tsalms  in 
Metre,  close  and  proper  to  the  Hebrew, 
smooth  and  pleasant  for  the  metre,  plain 
and  easy  for  the  tunes.  1644.  W.  B." 
I  shall  give  a  few  specimens  ttom  this 
edition;  but  my  readers  will  be  surprised 
at  the  alterations  which  were  made  in 
subsequent  editions,  ttom  which  I  shall 
also  quote.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
Barton  saw  that  Rouse's  version  was 

•  Lords*  Journals,  voL  rii.,  p.  AST. 
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gaining  general  favour,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  rather  ungracious  task  of 
reviewing  and  revising  it  Eventually 
the  editions  which  he  published  of  his 
own  version,  were  chiefly  composed  of 
his  amendments  on  Rouse.  This  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  or  some  things  which 
follow  will  seem  inexplicable.  On  Sep- 
tember 27,  1650,  Barton  presented  an 
humble  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  it  was  ordered :  "  That 
it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Carill,  Mr.  Nye, 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Stronge,  Mr.  Sedgewick, 
and  Mr.  Byfield,  or  any  three  of  them, 
to  peruse  and  consider  of  the  Translation 
of  the  Psalms,  set  out  by  Mr.  Rouse, 
and  iinee  reviemed  by  the  tad  WUBam 
Baricn;  and  if  they  shall  approve  of 
the  same,  then  to  license  the  printing 
thereof."  *  A  few  years  later,  Barton 
complains,  in.  the  preface  to  his  wotk, 
that  the  **  Sooto  have  put  forth  a  Plalm 
Book,  most  what  composed  out  of  mine 
and  Mr.  Rouse's."  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  as  we  shall  now  see,  to  determine 
what  Barton  regarded  as  his  own  verrion, 
as  we  have  both  an  original  version  and 
an  amendment  upon  Rouse's ;  and  many 
varying  editions  of  both. 

BAiiToir*s  Vianoir  ov  1644. 
PSALM  L  . 
That  man  is  blest  andblstt  sgsiii» 

That  doth  not  walk  astnj 

B J  connssls  of  nngodlj  m«n» 

Mor  stands  in  sinners*  way. 

Nor  sits  in  seat  of  scomftil  mates. 

Bat  in  Ood^s  law  delights ; 
And  therenpon  he  meditates, 

Contlnaat  dajs  and  nights. 

Like  pknted  tree  by  water  springs. 

Such  one  sliall  he  be  made. 
Which  in  his  season  fruit  forth  brings, 

Whose  leaf  shall  nerer  fitde,  &c.,  &e. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  version 
suggested  one  or  two  marked  lines  in 
Rouse's  rcTised  edition ;  but  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice  that  Barton  in  subsequent 
editions  departs  from  them.  Compare 
the  foregoing  with  the  edition  published 
by  Barton  himself  in  1668  :— 

PSALM  L    VsRSioir  OF  1068. 
The  man  is  blest  that  shuns  the  snare 

Of  wicked  men*s  advice ; 
Whom  sinners*  path,  or  scomer's  chair, 

By  no  means  can  entice. 

•  Conmions*  Joomals,  toL  ri.,'p.  474^ 
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Bat  hte  ddigbt,  both  digr  and  night, 

U  in  Ood*«  holj  Uw, 
Vbcreon  be  waits  and  meditates 

With  eoostant  care  and  awe. 

Like  planted  tree  by  water  springs  ] 

bhaU  such  a  man  be  made, 
A  tree  that  timelj  fruits  forth  brings* 

Whose  leaf  shall  never  fiule,  &c.,  &c. 


Baston'b  Vbksioit  of  1644. 
PSALM  XXIII. 
The  Lord*s  my  shepherd  to  provide. 
Mo  woftil  want  shall  I  abide. 
In  paatoree  best 
Be  makes  me  rest ; 
He  leads  me  by  still  waters*  side ; 

Xeetoree  my  soul  as  gnlde  thereto 
For  his  name's  sake  in  paths  most  true. 

Though  I  inrade 

Death's  horrid  sbade. 
That  darloome  Talley  walldng  throagh. 

Tel  I  win  ftuir  no  kind  of  Ul, 
For  thou  art  ever  present  still 

With  me,  O  God, 

ThysUff^thyrod, 
My  heart  with  heavenly  comfbrts  fill,  &c.  &c 

Look  now  at  his  venion  of  the  same 
Ptalniy  pabliahed  afterwards  :-. 

My  shepherd  is  the  living  Lord 

And  be  that  doth  me  feed. 
Bow  ean  I  bat  be  richly  stored 

While  he  sopplies  my  need? 

In  paatoree  green  and  flonrishing 

Be  makes  me  to  repose. 
Hard  by  the  ^ent  water  spring 

Whose  stream  with  pleasore  ilovrs. 

He  gnides  my  sool,  so  apt  to  stray, 

A  safer  ooar^  to  take, 
Condaetfaig  me  in  his  riKht  way 

For  bis  alone  name's  sske. 

And  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  sbade 

It  shall  not  me  dismsy  ; 
For  thou  art  with  me,  and  hast  made 

Thy  rod  and  sUff  my  sti^,  &c  ,  Sec. 

"Let  me  gire  one  more  specimen  of  the 
rersion  of  1644  which  was  referred  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  :— 

PSALM  LXXXVII. 
sin's  fkmndatioa  edifice 
In  holy  moantains  lies ; 

Who«e  gates  God's  love 

Doth  fiur  above 
AB  Jacob's  dwellings  prize. 

O  dty  of  God.  thy  structare*s  frame 
01)Caiaa  a  glorioas  name. 

Bahab  for  one. 

And  Babylon, 
J  to  my  friends  will  name. 


Philistia,  Bthiop,  Tyre,  lo  tbere 
This  man  was  made  an  heir ; 

And  Bion  (they 

Shall  point  and  say) 
Did  this  and  that  man  bear. 

The  Highest  himself  shall  stablisb  her. 
And  this  man's  birth  refer 

To  Sion  mount, 

So  make  his  count  i 

When  he  shall  register. 

As  well  the  voice  of  him  that  lings. 
As  him  that  tunes  the  strings 

Of  music  sweet, 

Therein  shall  meet ; 
In  thee  are  all  my  springs  I 

The  Westminster  divines  reported  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Noyember  14,  1645, 
that  they  had  receiyed  an  order  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1643  to  give  their 
judgment  upon  the  psalms  in  metre  by 
Mr.  Rouse,  a  member  of  that  House— 
that  they  had  most  carefully  and  dili- 
gently perused  that  version  by  themselves 
and  with  the  author— that  it  had  been 
sent  to  Scotland  for  revisal,  and  had 
there  been  very  well  approved— that  all 
these  proceedings  had  been  completed 
before  they  received  their  Lordships' 
order— but  that,  in  obedience  to  that 
order,  they  had  anew  considered  Mr. 
Barton*s  version,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously compared  with  Mr.  Rouse's,  and 
found  reason  to  certify,  **  That  albeit  the 
said  Mr.  Barton  hath  taken  very  good 
and  commendable  pains  in  his  meta- 
phrase, yet  the  other  version  so  exactly 
perused  and  amended  by  the  said  Mr. 
Rouse  and  the  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, with  long  and  great  labour,  is  so 
closely  framed  according  to  the  original 
text,  as  that  we  humbly  conceive  it  will 
be  useful  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church."*  Barton,  however,  was  not 
to  be  easily  discomfited.  He  presented 
another  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  expressly  recommended  his 
translation  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  required  them  to  shew  cause  why 
his  version  should  not  be  sung  in  churches 
as  well  as  any  other. f  But  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  meantime  resolved, 
**  That  the  Book  of  Psalms  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Rouse,  and  perused  by  the  Assembly 

•  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  vii.,  p.  704. 
f  March  SO,  1648. 
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of  Diyinetybe  forthwith  printed  in  sundry 
Tolumes,  and  that  the  said  Psalms  and 
none  other  shall,  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  be  sung  in  all  Churches 
and  Chapels  within  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.*'*  The  concurrence 
of  the  Lords  was  desired  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form.  And  in  a  few  days 
days  afterwards,t  a  messsge  was  brought 
from  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  representing  the  serious 
evils  that  would  arise  from  the  public  use 
of  different  versions  of  the  psalms  in 
metre.  The  doom  of  Barton's  version 
was  sealed. 

Fbamois  Hodse,  the  successful  com- 
petitor, was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Kouse,  knight,  and  was  born  at 
Halton  in  Cornwall.  He  was  several 
times  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  was  one  of  the  lay  Commissioners 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  When 
Baillie  went  to  London  to  attend  this 
Assembly,  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Rouse,  and  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  merits.  He  called 
him  '^ane  old  most  honest  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,**  and  he  dedicated  to 
him  the  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
the  House  in  1643.  But  Baillie's  friend- 
ship and  admiration  were  subsequently 
very  much  modified  when  Rouse  joined 
the  Independents.  He  was  appointed 
Provost  of  Eaton  College  in  1644,  and 
retained  this  lucrative  office  till  his  death 
in  1658.  Clarendon  thus  records  another 
appointment  during  the  Commonwealth 
in  terms  not  very  flattering.  "They 
(the  Parliament)  repaired  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  made  choice  of  one 
House  to  be  their  speaker,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  former  Parliament,  and  in 
that  time  been  preferred  and  made  Pro- 
vost of  the  College  of  Eaton,  which  office 
he  then  enjoyed,  with  an  opinion  of  hav- 
ing  some  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  but  of  a  very  mean 
understanding,  but  thoroughly  engaged 
in  the  guilt  of  the  times."  I 

In  preparing  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 

•  April  16,  164S.  f  April  25, 1646. 

I  Hifttorj  of  the  RebeUion,  book  xiv.  i 
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Rouse  had  not  at  first  contemplated  a 
new  translation,  though  he  was  well 
qualified  to  make  it  Notwithstanding 
Clarendon's  statement,  he  was  a  man  of 
distinction,  and  profound  learning.  He 
states  that  many  passages  in  the  old  ver- 
sion **  seemed  to  call  aloud  for  amend- 
ment," but  he  feared  that  a  version 
wholly  new  would  not  please  many.  His 
first  labour  was  therefore  directed  only 
to  improve  the  more  faulty  passages  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  first 
edition  of  his  version  is  merely  a  revision 
of  theirs.  But  he  soon  offered  a  new 
translation,  which,  after  repeated  reviews 
by  the  Westminster  Divines,  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  Scotland,  was 
adopted  in  both  nations  as  the  authorised 
version.  He  shewed  an  earnest  desire  to 
adopt  every  reasonable  amendment  which 
was  proposed  to  him.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  divided  itself  into  three  com- 
mittees, and  each  committee  had  charge 
of  the  revision  of  fifty  psalms.  Rouse 
kept  himself  in  communication  with  all 
the  committees  and  aided  their  labours. 
After  this  revision,  the  Psalms  were  sent 
by  fifties  to  Scotland,  for  the  review  of 
of  the  General  Assembly.*  Baillie 
certifies  that ''  all  the  corrections  of  Mr. 
Rouse's  Psalms,  and  advices  which  come 
up  from  thence,  were  very  friendly  re- 
ceived, and  almost  all  of  them  followed.'*t 
The  entire  version  underwent  several 
revisals  in  Scotland.  For  example,  on 
July  8,  1647,  the  General  Assembly 
directed  Mr  John  Adamson  to  revise 
Rouse's  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  and 
Mr.  John  Row's  observations  thereupon^ 
and  to  have  his  opinion  thereof  ready  for 
the  next  Assembly.  On  the  28th  August 
following,  the  General  Assembly,  after 
hearing  a  report  on  the  subject,  appointed 
Mr.  John  Adamson  to  examine  the  first 
forty  psalms,  Mr.  Thomas  Craufurd  the 
second  forty,  Mr.  John  Row  the  third 
forty,  and  Mr  John  Nevey  the  last  thirty. 
Another  revision  was  made  in  1648;  and 
in  1649  the  revised  copy  was  transmitted 
to  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration. 
In  the  same  year,  <<the  commission  of 
Assembly,  considering  the  power  they 

•  BaiUie^s  Letters,  vol  U.,  pp.  330.1. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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have  from  the  late  Assembly  to  give  a 
oompeteot  and  honest  acknowledgment 
and  reward  to  the  young  man  that  has 
been  employed  in  writing  of  the  several 
copies  of  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms 
corrected  from  time  to  time,  do  therefore 
appoint  the  brethren  appointed  to  revise 
that  paraphrase,  who  can  best  know  his 
pains,  to  consider  what  shall  be  giyen 
vnto  him,  &c." 

Yet  in  this  year  also,  1649,  Baillie 
wrote  from  London  expressing  some 
miagivings  on  the  subject.  He  says,  **I 
tbink  at  last  we  shall  get  a  new  Psalter. 
I  have  furthered  that  work  ever  with  mj 
beet  wishes,  but  the  scruple  now  arises  of 
it  in  my  mind,  tlie  first  antfaor  of  the 
translation,  Mr  Bouse,  my  good  friend, 
has  complied  with  the  sectaries,  and  is  a 
member  of  their  Republic.  How  a 
Paalter  of  his  framing,  albeit  with  much 
▼ariatioo,  sliall  be  received  by  our 
Chorcfa,  I  do  not  well  know ;  yet  it  is 
needful  we  should  hare  one,  and  a  better 
In  haste  we  cannot  hare."  * 

Without  at  present  entering  on  the 
■peeial  characteristics  of  Rouse's  revised 
vcfsioD,  as  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  I  quote  a  psalm  from  his  first 
edition  in  1648,  that  my  readers  may,  for 
themselves,  obaenre  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  changes  which  were  made  on  it. 
Tet  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  many  of 
the  alterations  were  suggested  by  the 
author  himsel!;  after  more  mature  study, 
and  that  he  manifested  the  most  liberal 
spirit  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
oCfaera.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the 
■ingle- beaxtedness  and  enlightened  de- 
▼ocion  of  this  man,  that  his  version  of 
the  Psalms  has  come  down  to  ua  without 
the  repetition  of  his  name.  He  sacrificed 
his  own  literary  fame,  that  he  might  be 
even  the  nnremembered  instrument  of 
pffOTlding  for  his  fellow-countrymen  a 
noble  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre. 
My  readers  will  perose  the  following 
psalm  with  interest.  It  is  the  first  form 
of  onr  present  version,  and  the  yariations 
between  them  shew  the  nature  of  the 


•  BaOJU's  Utten,  vol.  iU.,  p.  V7. 
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RootK*s  VRKtioir,  1543. 
PSALM  XCIIT. 


The  Lord  doth  reign,  and  clothed  U  he 

With  majestj  end  light : 
Hie  works  do  shew  him  clothed  to  he 

And  girt  shout  with  might 

For  this  round  world,  hj  his  greet  strength, 

Eetabiished  hath  he  i 
Tea  he  so  surely  hath  It  set 

That  moved  it  oaanot  be. 

Of  old  moet  firmly  *sUblished  Is 

Thy  throne  of  m^eety : 
And  thoQ  without  beginning  art 

From  all  eternity. 

The  floods.  O  Lord,  hare  lifted  up, 

They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves 

And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

The  Lord  this  noise  of  many  floods 

In  might  e^ceedeth  ttx : 
The  Highest  overcomes  the  sea 

When  his  waves  mighty  are. 

Thy  testimonies  are  most  sura 

And  surely  lead  to  hiiss : 
And  holiness  for  ever.  Lord, 

In  thine  house  comely  is. 

The  ministers  in  Scotland  who  rendered 
the  chief  and  most  important  services  in 
revising  and  correcting  Rouse's  version, 
were  John  Adamson,  Zacbarie  Boyd, 
and  Robert  Lowrie.  The  Commission 
of  Assembly  recorded  their  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  to  these  clergymen 
for  their  invaluable  labours.*  Rouse's 
revised  Psalter  was  judicially  adopted  as 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
on  November  23, 1649,  and  they  directed 
that  it  alone  should  be  used  for  public 
worship  in  Scotland  after  the  1st  May 
following  ;  and  on  January  8,  1650, 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  Ratified  and 
confirmed  the  deliverance  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  enacted  accordingly.  From 
that  May-day  these  Psalms  have  been 
the  cherished  manual  of  divine  praise  in 
Scotland ;  tliey  have  gone  up  to  heaven 
in  the  melodies  that  are  heard  in  the 
abodes  of  the  righteous;  they  have  stirred 
zeal,  and  kindled  patriotism  in  the  day 
of  oppression ;  they  have  gathered  into 
one  the  voices  of  mighty  multitudes, 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters;  they 


•  January  1,1650. 
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have  been  associated  with  the  earliest 
lesBODB  of  pietj,  and  the  last  utterances 
of  devotion ;  they  have  been  carried  and 
kept  like  the  ark  of  God,  bj  the  exile 
and  the  wanderer :  they  have,  when  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  was  rare  and  precious, 
cheered  the  faint  and  dying  soldier  on 
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his  lonely  bed;  they  hare  been  en- 
deared to  Scotchmen  by  the  chequered 
experience  of  many  generations,  by  the 
noble  treasures  of  national  tradition,  by 
the  sunny  recollections  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  and  by  the  golden  memories  of 
adversity. 


HUGH  MILLER'S  "TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS.- 


Fbw  names  are  «ore  familiar,  as  booae- 
hold  words  in  Scotland,  than  that  of  Hu^h 
Miller.  Scotland  claims  hiro  as  peculiar 
as  her  own,  not  merely  as  affording  bim 
a  birthplace,  but  as  putting  her  own  na- 
tional stamp  upon  his  character.  He 
bears  the  national  type  of  charatfter  as 
distinctively  as  Borns,  though  the  pecu- 
liarities are  exhibited  in  very  different 
walks.  His  name  will  be  preserved  as 
one  of  Scotland's  boasts,  chiefly  through 
his  scientific  works ;  but  were  his  fame 
founded  merely  on  his  science^  it  would 
be  short-lived.  Many  who  have  contri- 
buted as  much  to  science  have  been  long 
ago  forgotten.  His  theoretical  specula- 
tions will  probably  in  a  few  years  become 
antiquated,  and  the  few  facts  he  has 
added  to  the  science  of  geology,  are  not 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  preserve  his 
name  from  oblivion.  The  charm  of  his 
works,  and  that  which  wit!  secure  for 
them  a  lasting  place  in  the  records  of 
science,  consists  in  the  freshness  of  his 
genius,  which  gives  life  and  warmth  to 
the  dead  facts  of  science.  Were  his 
works  merely  examples  of  the  cold  and 
rigid  laws  of  induction,  they  could  never 
have  gained ^for  him  his  almost  unex- 
ampled popularity.  It  is  because  he  has 
imparted  to  them  his  own  individuality, 
and  that  a  peculiarly  Scottish  one,  that 
he  has  secured  for  them  a  deep  place  in 
the  national  mind.  It  ia  not  oar  aim  to 
draw  a  portraiture  of  him^this  must  be 
left  to  some  fitter  hand ;  but  we  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  of  panning  a  few 
recollections  which  may  contribute,  how- 
ever slightly,  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  genius. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  making,  along 
with  him,  a  short  geological  excursion  in 
122 


Forfarshire.  He  had  shortly  before  been 
appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Wii* 
n$$B  newspaper,  and  he  was  hailed  aa  a 
most  valuable  accession  by  the  movement 
party.  He  was  rescued  from  ol»cnrityy 
that  he  might  play  a  conspicuous  pari  im 
the  ecolesiastloal  warfare  then  waging. 
He  bad  been  educated  in  the  narrowest 
school  of  presbytery,  and  he  had  noned 
from  his  childhood  the  keenest  eoolesiaa- 
tieal  antipathies,  so  the  this  servlcea  were 
invaluable  in  a  controversy  whose  grand 
characteristic  was  partisan  strife.  The 
love  of  nature  and  of  science  was,  how- 
ever, also  early  developed,  and  exercised 
a  healthful  mellowing  influenoe  on  hia 
charaoter,  and  preserved  it  from  the 
withering  influence  of  sectarianisoi.  In 
the  course  of  our  excursion,  we  fre- 
quently discussed  the  engrossing  ecclesi- 
astical topics  of  the  day ;  but  he  seemed 
to  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  subjects  by 
constant  geological  digressions.  Ho  evi- 
dently felt  that  his  true  mission  was 
among  the  strata  of  the  Old  Red,  andthat 
the  hired  advocacy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
party  was  but  the  subordinate  work  of 
his  Ufa. 

At  this  time  he  bad,  as  to  the  outer 
man,  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  well* 
dressed  tradesman.  He  seemed  not  ia 
the  leaat  ambitious  to  acquire  the  appear* 
anoe  and  manners  of  a  bora  gentleman. 
He  looked  quito  a  stone-mason  in  bis 
Sunday  clothes;  and  while  you  felt  In 
conversation  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
man,  yon  could  not  ifivest  yourself  of  tho 
idea  that  be  was  only  aa  intelllgetit  no- 
chanic.  He  had  hard,  massive,  ragged 
features,  like  one  who  had  roughed  life  \ 
and  his  manners  in  company  were  those 
of  one  who  did  not  feel  much  at  ease. 
He  seemed  afflicted  with  a  painful  self- 
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conseionsnest,  and  every  sentence  was 
uttered  as  guardedly  as  if  all  the  com- 
pany were  bent  on  critioi«ing  it.  He 
was  disposed  to  be  taciturn,  and  seldom 
▼olonteered  a  remark,  except  when  some 
special  question  called  it  forth.  His 
manner,  however,  thawed  very  much 
when  we  sallied  forth  to  the  cliffs  on  the 
coast  between  Arbroath  and  Montrose. 
He  seemed  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the 
embarrassment  of  a  miscellaneous  com- 
pany, and  the  genial  points  of  his  charac- 
ter coon  oame  out  very  strong.  The 
excursion  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  geo- 
logical, but  we  found  that  our  companion 
W4B  as  much  bent  on  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque.  After  wandering 
along  the  coast,'  and  marking  the  up- 
heavals and  contortiona  of  the  strata,  and 
the  marvellous  forms  sculptured  out  of 
the  cliffs  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  we 
camo  to  the  Red  Head,  which  forms  so 
cootpicnoua  a  landmark  in  the  line  of 
eoasC  His  great  ambition  was  to  stand 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  loolc 
down  from  the  giddy  height  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  lashing  its  base.  We  mar- 
velled much  at  his  wonderful  skill  in 
threading  his  way  along  the  face  of  the 
cliffs.  No  Alpine  goat  could  do  the  thing 
with  greater  ease  and  security.  An  al- 
most invisible  ledge  served  for  hts  footing, 
and  he  knew  instinctively  whether  any 
particular  tuft  of  grass  could  giye  him  a 
svffieieni  hold.  Elaving  thus  climbed  up 
the  face  of  an  adjoining  cliff,  he  walked 
along  the  green  edge  till  be  stood  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  Red  Head,  from 
which,  if  yon  go  near  enough  the  brink, 
the  spectacle  is  such  as  to  haunt  you  ever 
afterwards  in  your  dreams.  We  shall 
leave  the  subject  of  our  sketch  there 
for  the  present,  and  conclude  by  the  fol* 
lowing  extracts  from  the  **  Testimony  of 
theRocka"t— 

rALAOHTOLOOT. 

Paleontology,  or  the  science  of  andent 
ergaoisms,  deals,  as  its  subject,  with  all 
the  ptants  and  aninsals  of  all  the  geologic 

Ciriods.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  re- 
tioo  to  the  physical  history  of  tlie  past 
that  biography  does  to  the  civil  and 
political  history  of  the  past.  For  just  as 
a  complete  biographic  system  would  in- 
clude every  name  known  to  the  historian, 
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a  complete  palsDontologio  system  would 
include  every  fossil  known  to  the  geo- 
logist. It  enumerates  and  describes  all 
the  organic  existences  of  all  the  extinct 
creations — all  the  existences,  too,  of  the 
present  creation  that  occur  in  the  fossil 
or  semi- fossil  form ;  and,  thus  co- exten- 
sive in  space  with  the  earth's  surface, 
nay,  greatly  more  than  eo-eztensive  with 
the  earth's  surface — for  in  the  vast  hiero- 
glyphic record  which  our  globe  composes, 
page  lies  beneath  page,  and  inscription 
covers  over  iniicription,  —  co-extensive, 
too,  in  time,  with  every  period  in  the 
terrestrial  history  since  being  first  began 
upon  our  planet  —  it  presents  to  the 
student  a  theme  so  vast  and  multifarious, 
that  it  might  seem  bat  the  result,  on  his 
part,  of  a  proper  modesty,  oonocious  of 
the  limited  range  of  his  powers,  and  of 
the  brief  and  fleeting  term  of  his  life, 
were  he  to  despair  of  being  ever  able 
effectually  to  grapple  with  it.  ...  • 
Let  U8,  then,  in  grappling  with  the  vast 
multiplicitv  of  our  subject,  attempt  re- 
ducing and  simplifying  it  by  means  of  the 
classifying  principle;  not  simply,  how* 
ever,  as  an  internal  principle  given  us 
by  nature,  but  as  an  external  principle 
exemplified  by  nature.  Let  us  take  the 
organi»ms  of  the  old  geologic  periods  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  time ; 
secure,  as  has  been  shewn,  that  if  our 
chronology  be  correct,  our  classification 
will,  as  a  consequence,  be  good.  It  will 
be  for  the  natural  theologians  of  the  oom- 
ing  age  to  shew  the  beariag  of  this 
wonderful  fact  on  the  progress  of  man 
towards  the  just  and  the  solid,  and  on 
the  being  and  character  of  man's 
Creator ;  to  establish,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  undue  depredators  of  intel- 
lect and  its  results,  in  certain  de* 
partroents  of  mind,  such  as  that  which 
deals  with  the  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  organic  being* 
human  thought  is  not  profit lessly  re* 
volving  in  an  idle  circle,  but  progressing 
Godwards,  and  gradually  unlocking  the 
order  of  creation.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  equally  his  proper  busi* 
ness,  to  demand  of  the  Pantheist  how, — 
seeing  that  only  pereoM  (such  as  the 
Cuviers  and  Lindleys)  could  have 
wrought  out  for  themselves  the  real  ar- 
rangements of  this  scheme— how,  I  say, 
or  on  what  principle  it  is  to  be  held  tliat 
it  was  a  icheme  originated  and  estal>- 
lished  at  the  beginning,  not  by  a  pertoaal 
but  by  an  impersonal  God.  Hut  our 
present  business  is  with  the /act  of  the 
parallel  arrsngements,  divine  and  human, 
not  with  the  inferences  legitimately  dedn- 
cible  from  it. 
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Bees  and  butterflies  are  present  in  in- 
creased proportions  in  the  latter  tertiary 
deposits;  but  not  until  that  terminal 
creation  to  which  we  ourselves  belongs 
was  ushered  on  the  scene  did  they  re- 
ceive their  fullest  development.  There 
is  exquisite  poetry  in  Wordsworth's  re- 
ference to  **the  soft  murmur  of  the 
▼agrant  bee  ** — 

"  A  slender  toand,  yet  hoary  Time 
Doth  to  the  soal  exalt  it  with  the  cUma 
Of  all  his  yean ;  a  company 
Of  ages  corolnv ,  sges  ffone, 
Nations  from  before  them  sweeping.** 

And  yet,  mayhap,  the  naked  scientific 
facta  of  the  history  of  this  busy  insect 
are  scarcely  less  poetic  thsn  the  pleasing 
imagination  of  the  poet  regarding  it. 
They  tell  that  man's  world,  with  all  its 
griefs  and  trouble,  is  more  emphatically 
a  world  of  flowers  than  any  of  the  crea- 
tions that  preceded  it,  and  that  as  one 
great  family — the  grasses — wore  called 
into  existence,  in  order,  apparently,  that 
be  might  enter  in  favouring  circum- 
stances upon  his  two  earliciit  avocations, 
and  be  in  good  hope  a  keeper  of  herds 
and  a  tiller  of  the  ground ;  and  as  an- 
other family  of  plants— the  Rosacen— 
was  created  in  order  that  the  gardens 
which  it  would  be  also  one  of  his  voca^ 
tions  to  keep  and  to  dress  should  have 
their  trees  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste ;  so  flowers  in  general  were  pro- 
fusely produced  just  ere  he  appeared,  to 
minister  to  that  sense  of  beauty  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  the  lower 
creatures,  and  to  which  he  owes  not  a 
few  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyments. 
The  poet  accepted  the  bee  as  a  sign  of 
high  significance ;  the  geologist  also  ac- 
cepts her  ai  a  sign.  Her  entombed  re- 
mains testify  to  the  gradual  fitting  up  of 
our  earth  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  a 
creature  destined  to  seek  delight  for  the 
mind  and  the  eye  as  certainly  as  for  the 
grosser  senses,  and  in  especial  marks  the 
introduction  of  the  stately  forest  trees, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  delicious  flowers. 
And 

'*  Thus  In  their  stations,  lifting  toward  the  sky 
The  foliaged  head  in  cloud. like  majetty. 
The  BhadoMT.casting  race  of  trees  surrire : 
Thas  in  the  train  of  spring  arrive 
Hweei  iBowers  :  what  living  eye  hath  view'd 
Their  myriads?  endlessly  renew 'd 
Vh^rever  strikes  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray. 
Wherever  sportive  aephvrs  bend 
Their  course,  or  genUl  snowers  descend  ** 

TYPES   or   ANIMAL  LI7B. 

Amid  the  unceasing  change  and  end- 
less  varieties  of  nature,  there  occur  cer- 
Uin  great  radical  ideas,  that,  while  they 
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form,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
groundwork  of  the  change — the  basis  of 
the  variety — admit  in  themselves  of  no 
change  or  variety  whatever.  They  con- 
stitute the  aye-enduring  tissue  on  which 
the  ever- changing  patterns  of  creation 
are  inscribed :  the  patterns  ever  varying : 
the  tissue  which  exhibits  them  for  ever 
remains  the  same.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, for  Instance,  the  prominent  ideaa 
have  always  been  uniform.  However 
much  the  faunas  of  the  various  geologic 
periods  may  have  differed  from  each 
other,  or  from  the  faunas  which  now  ex- 
ist, in  their  general  aspect  and  character, 
they  were  all,  if  I  may  so  speak,  equally 
underlaid  by  the  great  leading  ideaa 
which  still  constitute  the  master  types  of 
animal  life,  And  these  leading  ideas  are 
four  in  number.  Firsty  there  is  the  atcW' 
like  type  of  life^life  embodied  in  a  form 
that,  as  in  the  corals,  the  sea-anemones, 
the  sea-urchins,  and  the  star-fishes,  radi- 
ates outwards  from  a  centre;— ««cofi<i:,there 
is  the  articulated  type  of  life — life  embo- 
died in  a  form  composed,  as  in  the  worms, 
crustaceas,  and  insects,  of  a  series  of 
rings  united  by  their  edges,  but  more  or 
less  moveable  on  each  other ;— tAini,t.here 
is  the  bilateral  or  mdUuscan  type  of  life-— 
life  embodied  in  a  form  in  which  there  is 
a  duality  of  corresponding  parts,  ranged, 
as  in  the  cuttle* fishes,  the  clams,  and 
the  snails,  on  the  sides  of  a  central  axis 
or  plane ;— and  fourth,  there  is  the  oerte- 
brate  type  of  life—life  embodied  in  a 
form  in  which  an  internal  skeleton  is 
built  up  into  two  cavities  placed  the  one 
over  the  other :  the  upper  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres,  cerebral  and 
spinai ;  the  lower  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
respiratory,  circulatory,  and  digestive  or- 
igans. Such  have  been  the  four  central 
ideas  of  the  faunas  of  every  succeeding 
creation,  except,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of 
all,  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system,  ni 
which,so  far  as  is  yet  known,only  three  of 
the  number  existed— the  radiated,  articu- 
lated, and  moUuscan  ideas  or  types  That 
omnipotent  Creator,  infinite  in  His  re- 
sources— who,  in  at  least  the  delays  of 
His  workings,  seems  neyer  yet  to  have 
repeated  Himself,  but,  as  Lyell  well  ex- 
presses it,  breaks,  when  the  parents  of  a 
species  have  been  moulded,  the  die  in 
j  which  they  were  cast— manifests  Himself 
I  in  these  four  great  ideas,  as  theunchang- 
I  ing  and  unchangeablo  One.  They  aeem 
i  to  bind  together  the  present  with  all  the 
past,  and  determine  the  unity  of  the 
authorship  of  a  wonderfully  complicated 
'  design,  executed  on  a  groundwork  broad 
!  as  time,  and  whose  scope  and  bearing 
;  are  deep  aa  eternity. 
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PROOKBM   or   ARXMATBD   SXIBTBHOS. 

Sach,  lo  f&r  as  the  geologist  has  jet 
been  able  to  read  the  records  of  his  sci- 
ence, has  been  the  coar«e  of  creation 
from  the  first  begin oings  of  vitality  upon 
oar  planet,  until  the  appearance  of  man. 
And  very  wonderful,  surely,  has  that 
coarse  been.  How  strange  a  procession  1 
Never  yet  on  Ei^yptian  obelisk  or  Assy- 
rian prize,  where  long  lines  of  figurt>fi 
s^em  stalking  across  the  granite,  each 
ebarf^ed  with  symbol  and  mystery,  have 
our  Lsyards  or  Rawlinsons  seen  aught 
so  eitraordinary  as  that  long  procession 
of  being,  which,  starting  out  of  the  i 
blsnk  depths  of  the  bygone  eternity,  is  > 
still  defiling  across  the  statue,  and  of. 
which  we  ourselves  form  some  of  the 
pairing  figures.  Who  shall  declare  the 
profound  meanings  with  which  these 
Kenlogic  hieroglyphics  are  charged,  or 
indicate  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  the 
long  procession  is  destined  to  arrive  ? 

The  readings  already  given,  the  con- 
elosions  already  deduced,  are  as  various 
ss  the  hopps  and  fears,  the  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  cast  of  intellect,  of  the 
several  interpreters  who  have  set  them- 
, selves — some,  alas!  with  bat  little  pre- 
paration and  very  imperfect  knowledge 
—to  declare  in  their  order  the  details  of 
this  marvellous,  dieam*like  vision,  and 
with  the  dream,  the  **  interpretation 
thereof."  One  class  of  Interpreters  may 
well  remind  us  of  the  dim-eyed  old  man, 
the  genius  of  unbelief,  so  poetically  de- 
scribed by  Coleridge,  who,  sitting  in  his 
cold  and  dreary  cave,  *' talked  much  and 
vehemently  concerning  an  infinite  series 
of  caases  and  effects,  which  he  explained 
to  be  a  string  of  blind  men,  the  last  of 
whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one 
before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight,  and  that  they 
all  walked  infallibly  straight,  without 
making  one  faUe  step,  though  all  were 
slike  blind."  With  these  must  1  class 
those  assertors  of  the  development  hypo- 
thesis, who  can  see  in  the  upward  pro- 
gress of  being  only  the  operation  of  an 
iocomprehending  and  inoumprehen»ible 
liw,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  un* 
reckoned  ages,  the  lower  tribes  imd  fami- 
lies have  risen  into  the  higher,  and 
inferior  into  superior  natures;  and  in 
i^irtue  of  which,  iu  short,  the  animal 
creation  has  grown,  in  at  least  its  nobler 
specimens,  altogether  unwittingly,  with- 
out thought  or  care  on  its  own  part,  and 
without  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
opf rating  law,  trom  irrational  to  rational, 
sod  risen  in  the  scale  from  the  mere 
promptings  of  instinct,  to  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  reason—from  apes  and  baboons 
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to  Bacons  and  Newtons.  The  blind  lead 
the  blind;  the  unseeing  law  operates  on 
the  unperceiving  creatures,  and  they  go, 
not  together  into  the  ditch,  but  direct 
onwards,  straight  as  an  arrow, and  higher 
and  higher  at  every  step. 

Another  class  look  with  profound  mel- 
ancholy on  that  great  city  of  the  dead —  • 
the  burial-place  of  all  that  ever  lived  in 
the  past — which  occupies  with  its  ever- 
extending  pavements  of  grave-stones, 
and  its  ever-lengthening  street  of  tombs 
and  sepulchres,  every  region  opened  up 
by  the  geologist.  They  see  the  onward 
procettsion  of  bein?  as  if  but  tipped  with 
life,  and  nought  but  inanimate  carcases 
all  behind  —  dead  individuals,  dead 
species,  dead  genera,  dead  creations— a 
universe  of  death  ;  and  ask  whether  the 
same  annihilation  which  overtook  in  turn 
all  the  races  of  all  the  past,  shall  not  one 
day  overtake  ourown  race  also, and  atime 
come  when  men  and  their  works  shall 
have  no  existence  save  as  stone-reservod 
fossils  locked  up  in  the  rock  for  evei*. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  doubts  and  fenrs 
more  admirably  portrayed  than  in  the 
works  of  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  of  living  poets: — 

"  Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife. 

That  nature  Irndi  such  eril  dreama. 

Bo  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  lite  ? 

*  So  carefhl  of  the  type  I'— hut  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone, 

8he  cries,  '  A  thousand  types  are  gone ; 
I  care  for  nothln{(  ;  all  shall  go  : 
Thou  niakest  thine  appeal  to  me  ; 

I  bring  to  life,  I  brinit  to  death  ; 

The  spirit  doos  but  mean  the  breath. 
I  know  no  more.*    And  he,  shall  he, 
Jdan.  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair. 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  e^es, 

'Who  ruU'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
And  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer— 
Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  creatioirs  final  law, 

Thougli  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  dawi 
With  ravine  shriek'd  against  his  creed— 
Who  loved— who  suffer'd  countleas  ills— 

Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just- 
Be  blotvn  about  i  he  desert  dust. 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 
Mo  mure  I— a  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord— Dragon  of  the  prime. 

That  tore  each  other  in  their  shine. 
Were  mellow  music  match *d  with  him. 
O  life,  as  futile  thf  n  ai  frail— 

O  tor  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 

W  hat  hope  of  answ  er  or  redress 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vaU!'* 

The  sagacity  of  the  poet  here— that 
strange  sagacity  which  seems  so  nearly 
akin  to  the  prophetic  spirit — suggests  in 
this  noble  passage  the  true  reading  of 
the  enigma.  The  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  scene  of  being  constitutes  a 
new  era  in  creation  ;  the  operations  of  a 
new  insliMCt  come  into  play— that  inatinet 
which  anticipates  a  life  after  the  grave, 
and  reposes  an  implicit  faith  upon  a  God 
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alike  Jast  and  good,  who  is  the  pledged 
**  rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  seek 
Him."  And  in  looking  along  the  long 
line  of  being— ever  rising  in  the  scale 
from  higher  to  yet  higher  manifestations, 
or  abroad  on  the  lower  animals,  whom 
instinct  never  deceives— can  we  hold  that 
man,  immeasurably  higher  in  his  place, 
and  infinitely  higher  in  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  than  all  that  ever  went 
before  him,  should  be,  notwithstanding, 
the  one  grand  error  in  creation— the  one 
painful  worker  in  the  midst  of  present 
trouble,  for  a  state  into  which  he  is  never 
to  enter, — the  befooled  expectant  of  a 
happy  future,  which  he  is  never  to  see  ? 
Assuredly  no.  He  who  keeps  faith  with 
all  His  humbler  creatures — who  gives  to 
even  the    bee  and    the  dormouse  the  | 

r'L'?[JS^*„'^tVI'.Y£ir.'iV»i'„'1     "^  Chri.ti.n  never  w.nU  comfort, 
tl  r»iS  '.Ski  Wepu    d  T   d  oT  ii;  I  Jl"^y  "-king  the  order  .nd  method  o> 
*       ■  •  *•  -    -  the  Gospel,  looking  on  his  own,  and  look- 


dynasty  of  UiMin  whom  the  natarea  are 
united,  we  find  that  required  progression 
beyond  which  progress  cannot  go.  We 
find  the  point  of  elevation  never  to  be 
exceeded  meetly  coincident  with  the  final 
period  never  to  be  terminated— the  infi- 
nite in  height  harmoniously  associated 
with  the  eternal  in  duration.  Creation 
and  the  Creator  meet  at  one  point,  and 
and  in  one  person.  The  long  ascending 
line  from  dead  matter  to  roan  has  been  a 
progress  Godwards — not  an  asymptoti- 
cal progress,  but  destined  from  the  be- 
ginning to  furnish  a  point  of  union,  and 
occupying  that  point  as  true  God  and 
true  man— as  Creator  and  created— we 
recognise  the  adorable  monarch  of  all  the 
futare. 


present  creation,  and  the  chosen  heir  of 
all  the  future.  We  have  been  looking 
abroad  on  the  old  geologic  burying- 
grouads,  and  deciphering  the  strange 
inscriptions  on  their  tombs ;  but  there  are 
other  burying-grounds  and  other  tombs — 
solitary  churchyards  among  the  hills, 
where  the  dust  of  the  martyrs  lie,  and 
tombs  that  rise  over  the  a^bes  of  the  wise 
and  good :  nor  are  there  awanting,  on 
even  the  mornxmenta  of  the  periahed 
races,  frequent  hieroglyphics,  and  aym- 
bols  of  higb  meaning,  whieh  darkly  inti- 
mate to  us,  that  while  their  burial-yards 
oontain  bat  the  debria  of  the  past,  we 
are  to  regard  the  others  as  charged  with 
sown  seed  of  the  future. 

THIS  RtNOnOM  OF  TBB  rUTUBE. 

In  the  history  of  tk»e  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  molluacs,  fishes,  reptiles,  mam- 
mals, had  each  in  succession  their  periods 
of  vast  duration:  and  tbea  the  human 
period  began — a  period  of  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God,  created  in  God*s  own 
image.  What  is  to  be  the  next  advance  ? 
Is  there  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
past — an  introduction  a  second  time  of 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God?  No. 
The  geologist,  in  those  tables  of  stone 
which  form  his  records,  finds  no  example 
of  dynasties  once  passed  away  again  re- 
turning. There  has  been  no  repetition  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  fish,  of  the  reptile,  of 
the  mammal.  The  dynasty  of  the  future 
is  to  have  glorified  man  for  its  inhabi- 
tant: but  it  is  to  be  the  dynasty — ^  the 
kingdom" — not  of  glorified  man  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  but  of  God  himself  In 
the  form  of  man.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  conjoined  natures,  human  and  di- 
▼ine,  and  in  the  farther  doctrine  that  the 
germinal  dynasty  ia  to  be  pecnliarly  the 
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ing  off"  from  Christ's  righteousness,  which 
is  to  choose  rather  to  live  by  candle-light 
than  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  hooey 
that  yon  suck  from  your  own  righteous- 
ness will  turn  into  perfect  gall,  and  the 
light  that  yon  take  from  that  to  walk  in, 
will  turn  into  black  night  upon  the  soul. 
Satan  is  tempting  thee  by  patting  thee  to 
plod  about  thy  own  grace,  to  get  comfort 
from  it.  There  the  Fatlier  cornea  and 
points  thee  to  Christ's  grace, — aa  rich, 
as  glorious, and  infinitely  pleasing  to  Him, 
and  bids  thee  study  Christ's  righteous- 
ness. His  biddings  are  enablings,  a 
blessed  power,  a  sweet  whisper  checking 
thine  nnbelief.  Follow  the  least  hint; 
close  it  witli  much  prayer ;  prize  it  as  an 
invaluable  jewel,  it  is  an  earnest  of  more 
to  come."—  Wilcox, 


"  Do  Christ  this  one  favour  for  all  His 
love  to  thee— love  His  poor  saints  and 
people,  the  meanest,  the  weakest,  not- 
withstanding any  difference  in  judgment. 
They  are  engraven  on  his  heart,  as  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  Aaron's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  21).  Let  them 
be  so  on  thine." — Wilcox, 


*<  Let  as  hate  Sectarianism ;  let  as  pray 
for  and  love  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Each  Church  may  be  likened 
to  a  tree ;  and  each  tree  grows  in  its 
own  soil,  but  all  the  branches  of  all  the 
trees  wave  in  the  unsectarian  air;  the 
fruiu  of  all  ripen  in  the  beams  of  one 
catholic  sun;  and  the  fibres  of  all  are 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  tree  of 
life  by  roots  running  underground,  invi- 
sible to  us  but  real  and  lasting,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Lord."— i>r.  Cumming^  Voiott 
o/Oe  NighL 
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THE  CHURCH  UNIOIT. 


The  subject  of  our  Charch  Union,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  haa  at  length  aisumed  a  shape 
that  gives  every  promise  of  highly  Inter- 
eating  and  snccessfnl  working.  We  can 
only  give  the  outline  of  details  at  present, 
reserving  our  further  remarks  for  a 
future  number.  A  meeting  then  of  offloe- 
bearera  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  waa  held,  according  to  adver- 
tisement, on  the  27th  May,  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room  of  the  Queen  Street  Hall, 
to  tak6  steps  for  the  formation  of  an 
association  to  promote  Christian  fellow- 
shipv  and  to  aid  each  other  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Church.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  influential.  Sir  William 
Baillie,  Bart.,  of  Folkemmet  (in  the  un- 
expected absence  of  Professor  Swinton> 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  praise  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  devotional 
services  were  conducted  by  Professor 
Martin  of  Aberdeen.  Very  full  state- 
ments were  made  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  its  relation  to  the  regu- 
larly constituted  Courts  of  the  Church. 
Those  objects  will  be  fully  seen  from  the 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  the 
meeting,  which  we  subjoin t— 
It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Norman 
Macleod  of  Glasgow,  and  seconded 
by  James  Gordon  Morison,  Esq., 
Touch  House,  Stirling  :— 

I.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
8h<»uld  be  a  greater  degree  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  union  among  the  oflSce- 
bearers  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

It  was  moved  by  Sheriff  Barclay, 
LL  D.,  Perth,  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  William  Smith  of  Lauder:— 

II.  That,  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  an  associstion  be  formed  of  the 
office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  be  called  "  The  Church 
Union.- 

It  was  moved  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,  D.D.,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege,  8l  Andrews,  and  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Irvine  of 
Blair  Athole  :— 

in.  That  the  objecte  of  the  Church 
Unioa  shall  be— 1.  To  hold  meetings  for 


united  prayer  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  2.  To  discuss  various  points 
connected  with  missionary  labour  at 
home  and  abroad.  3.  To  consider  the 
grcHt  social  questions  of  the  day.  4.  To 
assist  each  other  in  the  devising  of 
agencies  for  developing  parochial  and 
congregational  action  throughout  the 
Church. 

And  that  the  general  laws  of  the 
Union  shall  be  as  follow: — 1.  The 
Union  shall  consif^t  of  all  office-bearers 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  express,  through  the  secretaries, 
their  wish  to  join  it.  2.  Each  member 
shall  contribute  half-a-crown  yearly  to 
the  funds.  3.  An  annual  meeting  shall 
be  held  in  Edinbnrgh,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Assembly.  4.  The  members  of 
the  Union  in  various  districts  shiUl 
originate  and  carry  on  branch  associa- 
tions, in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  most 
convenient  to  themselves.  5.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  to 
report  proceedings  from  the  branch 
associations,  to  appoint  office-bearers 
for  the  following  year,  and  to  consider 
some  question,  to  be  fixed  on  only  by  the 
Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  William 
Robertson  of  Kew  Greyfriars,  and 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  William  Leitcli 
of  Monimail  t — 

lY.  That  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Union  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  two  secretaries, 
and  a  committee. 

The  following  committee  has  been 
appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number :— The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tul- 
loch, St.  Andrews :  Revs.  Norman  Mac- 
leod, Glasgow ;  William  Robertson,  New 
Grejfriars;  William  Smith,  Lauder; 
Alex.  R.  Irvine,  Blair  Athole ;  William 
Leitch,  Monimail;  John  R.  Macdu£F^ 
Glasgow;  Archibald  Watson,  Glasgow; 
John  Colvin,  Maryhill ;  Wm.  Roberuon, 
St.  Bernard's;  J.  Elder  Gumming, 
Perth:  Sir  WiUiam  Baillie,  Bart.,  of 
Polkemmet ;  Professor  S  win  ton ;  Sheriff 
Barclay,  Perth ;  Francis  Cochrane,  Esq., 
Advocate,  Aberdeen;  George  Hogarth, 
Esq.,  Banker,  Cupar- Fife;  J.  G.  Morison, 
Esq.,  Touch  House,  Stirling;  Robert 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Montrose;  James  A.Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  Glasgow ;  Adam  pMtersoii, 
Esq.,  Glasgow;  Thomas  White,  Esq., 
Glasgow. 

The     following    office-bearers    have 
already    been    appointed : — Pfetident-^ 
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admiesion  of  members  is  a  moral  one.  No 
one  will  seek  to  join  who  has  not  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  with  those  who  have 
associated  themselves.  Sach  a  commu- 
nity of  feeling  is  absolutely  needful  to  the 
working  of  the  itnion  to  any  purpose, 
and  more  especially  to  its  working  for 
more  directly  spiritual  purposes ;  but  it 
will  be  sufficiently  produced  by  the  at- 
traction of  sympathy,  and  by  the  repul- 
sion found  in  the  want  of  it.  That  the 
Union  has  an  object  sufficiently  definite, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  reflects  upon  the 
basis  here  given.  That  the  Union  is 
likely  to  have  great  moral  influence  of 
some  kind  is  unquestionable;  but  that 
influence  will  probably  be  wholly  for 
good,  in  stirring  up  the  members  to 
greater  spirituality  in  private,  and  greater 
earnestness  in  public  life.  Its  practical 
working  will  be  chiefly  in  the  branch 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  will  immediately  be  formed. 
There  are  already,  though  the  move- 
ment has  only  begun,  about  seventy 
members  connected  with  it  and  with  the 
branch  association  at  Glasgow ;  and  it  is 
expected  that,  before  next  assembly, 
that  number  will  be  multiplied  many 
times. 

NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  have  received  several  interesting 
communications,  to  which  we  shall  reply 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  not  over- 
looked the  important  letter  of  the  ^  Young 
Minister.** 

We  refer  "A."  to  Dr.  Duff^s  letter  to 
the  Free  Church  India  Committee  as  a 
sufficient  vindication — had  we  a  deficit 
of  evidence  before,  instead  of  a  surplus-  - 
of  the  right  position  which  this  mag«zioe 
took  from  the  first,  in  protesting  against 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Macfarlane  and  his 
small  minority,  on  the  India  question. 
Where  would  we  have  been  now  if  that 
famous  Saturday's  proceedings  and  vote 
had  been  permitted  to  pass  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ? 

"  A  Minister  **  need  not  fear  about  the 
"  union  "  now.  It  is  a  fatt  accompii.  We 
have  now  only  to  turn  it  to  good  account, 
which  by  God  s  help  we  shall  do. 

ERRATA  ni  ARTICLE  ON   "  NOTES  ON 
MISSIONS  TO  INDIAi" 
1     Page  93,  first  colaran.  27th  line  from  the  top 
is  illusive  in  the  extreme.    There  can  be  I  —for  "our Brre«t  Bade lUht,'  r^ad  "One  great 
Tin  nurtv  whprp  thpr**  ia  nn  nartv  i*rf^t^a   '  Bude  light  *'    Page  93,  first  column.  laatUne— 

no  party  wnere  tnere  is  no  party  creea.  ,^^  .. j„  ^^^^ curricle,*' read**  in hia circle."  Psm 
It  any  men  in  the  Church  dread  danger  1 93.  second  column,  hth  line  from  the  top-Jbr 
from  the  Union,  let  them  j«  in  it,  and  pre-  "to  run  up  a  post."  read'*  to  run  up  a  hut." 
ir/tnf  tKo  rionrto.  K«  A^^;.  ir.A..J.w.A  4Vnt»  P*K«  ^t  wcond  columu,  23d  line  from  the  top 
vent  the  danger  by  their  influence  from  _f^^ ..  (^^  ^,.  profiwion/'  read  *•  those  of  a 
ivithm.  The  only  check  retamed  on  the  professor.'* 
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The  Very  Rev.  Principal  TuUoch,  D.D. 
&cretori<*— The  Rev.  William  Robert- 
son, St.  Bernard's;  the  Rev.  J.  Elder 
Cumming,  Perth. 

It  was   very    distinctly  stated,    and 
agreed  upon  by  a)l,  that  the  Union  should 
not  interfere  with  the  Church  Courts. 
The  subjects  to  be  considered  by  it  are 
of  a  kind  which  practically  are  not  taken 
up,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  ecclesias- 
tical business,  cannot  well  be  taken  up, 
in  those  Courts ;  while  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical questions  which  divide  our  Assem- 
blies will  not  be  mooted.    There  is  only 
one  influence  which,  it  is  contemplated, 
the  Union  can  ever  have  upon  Church 
Courts,  and  that  is  one  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  it  should  have.    It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  greater  fellowship 
amon^  the  ofiiue-bearers  and  members  of 
the  Church  will  introduce  a  more  bro- 
therly and  more  earnest  tone  into  public 
debates,  and  that,  as  the  influence  of  the 
Union  for  good  is  felt  by  such  of  its 
members  individually,  that  influence  will 
be  shewn  in  the  spirit    manifested   in 
Church  Courts.     Such  is  an  object  ear- 
nestly to  be  desired,  and  such  is  almost 
the  only  influence  which  the  Union  can 
possibly  exert  over  the  Courts  of  the 
Church.       Considerable    suspicion    has 
attached  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Union,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  basis 
on  which  it  was    formed,   and    partly 
from    the    fear   that    it    might    create 
a    new    party  in    the    Church.       The 
former  cause  must  now  be  removed  by 
the  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  association,  given  in  Reso- 
lution No.  III.;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
with  the  ignorance  the  fear  will  be  dis- 
pelled.   As  to  the  Union  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  party,  it  must  be  seen,  on 
a  little  reflection,  that  in  an  association 
which  includes  all  classes  of  oflBice-bearers 
and  members  of  the  Church  who  are 
willing  to  enter  it,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, all  views  will  be  embraced,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  a  party  tendency. 
If  membership  were  limited  to  those  hold- 
ing certain  views,  then  there  might  be 
danger  of  party  objects.    Or,  if  there 
were  any  power  of  excluding  (by  ballot  or 
otherwise)  those  who  sought  for  admis- 
sion, then  it  might  be  feared  that  tiiis 
power  would  be  used  to  create  a  party. 
But  when  all  ofiice-bearers  and  members 
may  be  admitted    on  expressing  their 
wishes  to  that  efiect,  the  danger  supposed 
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Sbtxmon. 

THE    CONFLICTS   OF  THE    CHRISTIAN    LIF] 
By  the  Rev.  David  Waddell,  Minister  of  Stow. 
( Contlmi6dfrom  page  lOO.) 


IlL  But  the  Christian  has  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  corraptions  of  the 
heart  and  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
bat  againsi  the  atsaulU  of  those  invitibk 
adeermriee,  whose  dominion  over  the 
human  kind  is  so  extensive,  that  their 
leader  is  doicribed  in  Scripture  as  the 
"ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  doc- 
trine oonoeming  the  existence  of  these 
adrersaries,  though  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly affirmed  by  revelation,  is  ex- 
ploded by  many  who  yet  profess  to 
believe  the  Bible.  And  we  know  that 
the  agency  of.  these  spiritual  beings, 
though  implying  nothing  either  repug- 
nant to  reason  or  inconsistent  with  ex- 
perience, is  regarded  by  many  who  yet 
eall  themselves  Christians,  as  a  subject 
that  dsaervea  rather  to  be  treated  with  a 
cootemptuous  sneer,  than  to  be  met  with 
sober  argument.  And  when  they  con- 
dasoend  to  argue  the  question,  the  argu- 
HKDta  which  they  employ  consist  either 
in  groundless  assumptions,  or  impious 
cavils.  Perceiving  that  the  absurd 
stories  concerning  spirits  and  appari- 
tiooa  are  propagated  only  among  the 
weak  and  credulous,  they  imagine  that  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  would 
acgne  the  same  weakness,  and  the  same 
cpbdnlitf  .  Accustomed  to  communicate 
^^"y****  to  each  other  only  through  the 
"^^^^  of  tiib  oTtemal  senses,  and 
knowing  no  other  mode  or  communica- 
tMx^  they  conceive  that  since  spiritual 
agorts  are  not  the  oljects  of  their  senses, 
thqr  kave  therefore  no  way  of  access  to 
the  mind.  And,  conscious  as  the  mind 
ahra^  k  of  the  act  by  which  thoughts 
m»  eommunicated  to  it,  and  of  the 
and  the  agency  of  the  person 
Bonicates  them,  they  contend 
they  are   conscious   in  no 


instance  of  communications  from  spirits, 
and  never  perceive  their  presence  nor 
feel  their  agency,  they  are  therefore  war^ 
ranted  to  conclude  that  spirits  do  not 
convey  thoughts  to  the   mind   at  all. 
But  iheso  arguments — and  they  are  the 
most  pUusible  that  can  be  advanced — 
if  they  prove  anything  at  all,  prove  too 
much.    For  if  they  deny  the  existence 
of  apostate  angels,  merely  because  they 
do  not  perceive  their  presence  nor  feel 
their  agency,  they  may,  on  the  same 
principle,  and  they  ought,  if  they  would 
be  consistent,  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
other  incorporeal  beings ;  nay,  to  renounce 
their  belief  in  the  existence  even  of  the 
high  and  lofty  One,  whose  very  preroga- 
tive it  is  that   He  dwelleth  in  light, 
which  no  mortal  man  hath  seen,  or  can 
see  and  live.    And  if  they  discard  the 
agency  of  these  spiritual  beings,  merely 
because  they  can  neither  discover  their 
mode  of  acting  upon  the  human  mind, 
nor   distinctly  trace   any  thoughts   to 
their  agency,  they  may,  on  the  same 
ground,   deny   the    operations  of    the 
Divine  Spirit,  of  whom  the  Scriptures 
declare  that  we  can  tell  neither  '*  whence 
it  Cometh,  nor  whether  it  goeth ;"  or  the 
ministrations  of  the  holy  angels,  of  whom 
we  are  informed  by  the  same  infallible 
authority,  that  they  are  all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  those 
who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation.     But 
rerelation  has  put  the  question  beyond 
all  controrersy,  and   <*  Tku»  saith   the 
Lord,**  though  it  may  not  silence  the 
cavils  of  the  hardened  infidel,  never  fails 
to  satisfy  the   mind  of  every  sinc«f« 
inquirer.    The  existence  and  agency  of 
apostate  angels,  then,  are  so  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  averred  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  that  no  believer,  unless  he 
be  first  of  all  *'  spoiled  by  philosophy . 
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and  Tain  deceit,"  can  possibly  entertain 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We  are  there 
informed,  in  terms  too  explicit  to  be 
explained  away,  that  the  prince  of  these 
evil  beings  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  was  the  author 
of  all  the  miseries,  and  the  instrumental 
cause  of  all  the  sins  that  have  followed 
that  fatal  event.  There,  also,  we  learn 
that  that  dreadful  being  and  his  aban- 
doned followers  exerted  all  the  energies 
of  their  malignant  nature,  to  annoy  the 
life,  and  to  reduce  the  holy  soul  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  thereby  to  frustrate  the 
great  work  of  redemption  which  He  had 
undertaken  to  accomplish  for  our  ungodly 
world.  There,  also,  we  discover  that 
from  the  apostacy  down  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  uniformly  opposed  that 
glorious  work,  and  will  continue  to  seek, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  deceive, 
to  distress,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
destroy  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

These  are  the  enemies  of  the  righteous, 
and  of  all  righteousness.  Their  agency 
is  unperceived  and  unsuspected;  but  it 
is,  on  that  account,  the  more  insinuating, 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  destrucive. 
By  working  upon  the  imagination,  and 
8ugge:^ting  to  the  mind  such  thoughts  as 
are  most  suitable  to  their  purpose,  they 
so  inflame  the  passions  of  men,  so  influ- 
ence the  train  of  their  thoughts,  and 
employ  against  tliem  with  such  artifice 
all  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness, as  to  lead  them  captive  at  their 
will,  and  hurry  them  forward  to  the 
commission  of  sin.  Against  the  wiles  of 
these  wicked  spirits,  then,  the  Christian 
requires  to  be  continually  upon  his 
guard ;  and  though  he  may  repose  with 
perfect  confidence  under  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty,  and  feel  assured  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  him — ^though  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness are  under  the  control  of  Omni- 
potence, and  all  their  devices  are  over- 
ruled by  infinite— yet  these  powers  are 
still  permitted,  for  wise  but  unsearchable 
reasons,  to  remain  in  our  world,  and  to 
exercise  a  hostile  inflaoaoe  over  the 
minds  of  men,  endeavouring  by  every 
effort  to  counteract  their  pious  purposes, 
to  stifle  their  serious  convictions,  to  mis- 
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lead  them  into  error  or  into  sin,  to  sug- 
gest to  them  hard  thoughts  of  God,  and 
to  pierce  them  through  with  many  sor- 
rows. 

Such  is  the  character  and  such  are  the 
conflicts  of  the  Christian.  Alienated 
from  God,  and  polluted  by  sin,  he  feels 
that  his  whole  nature  must  be  purified, 
regenerated,  and  renewed.  And,  travel- 
ling as  he  does  through  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, where  he  is  assailed  at  every  step  by 
evil  influences,  beset  on  every  side  by 
numberless  dangers,  and  opposed  at  erery 
point  of  his  pilgrimage  by  powerful  ene- 
mies, he  flnds  that  he  must  fearlessly 
flght  his  way  to  kingdom,  in  nothing 
either  "terrified .by  his  adversaries"  or 
foiled  by  their  assaults.  Secret  snares 
awaken  his  vigilance;  open  attacks  call 
forth  his  energies;  and  though  he  has 
received  out  of  the  armoury  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  an  heavenly  weapon,  even  hii 
faith,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  ulti- 
mately to  obtain  the  victory  over  all  his 
enemies,  yet  that  victory  cannot  be 
achieved,  nor  the  glory  of  the  triumph 
won,  without  a  fearful  hazard,  without 
a  fearful  conflict.  That  conflict  may  be 
regarded  by  the  men  of  the  world  as  ex- 
travagant delusion,  and  the  hazard  in- 
volved in  it  may  sometimes  be  underrated 
even  by  the  Christian  warrior  hiraselC 
But  when  at  length  he  shall  have  fooght 
the  good  flght,  and  finished  all  his  battles 
—and  when  he  shall  have. reached  the 
happy  land  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest— and 
when  he  shall  look  back  upon  all  the 
way  by  which  he  was  led,  and  review 
the  perils  that  have  been  escaped,  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  surmounted* 
and  the  enemies  that  have  be<«  over- 
come.—then  truly  will  ht^i^^^i^^  tl»*t  »* 
was  indeed  through  a  strait  gate,  by  a 
narrow  way,  and  throngh  much  tribula- 
tion, that  he  has  entered  into  the  king- 
dom—that he  has  been  indeed  plucked 
as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning— that  he 
has  been  saved  as  with  fire — that  he  has 
been  but  ^^tcareeftf  saved** 

You  see,  then,  my  brethren,  the  w^f 
in  which  you  must  walk  if  yon  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom.  Along  this 
rough  and  rugged  road  thejf  have  all  tra- 
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▼elled  who  have  reached  the  land  that  is 
afar  off,  and  are  now  inheriting  the  pro- 
miset.  Tbej  were  Baved,  bat  it  was 
with  great  difflcnlty.  Thej  escaped  the 
fatal  rocka  on  which  ao  many  make  ahip- 
wrecky  bnt  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape. 
They  eluded  the  artifices,  they  repelled 
the  fiery  darts  of  then*  spiritual  adrer- 
aaries,  and  they  are  now  waiting  to 
receive  the  prize  of  victory;  bat  that 
prixe  cost  them  many  a  fierce  and  fearfUl 
straggle. 

Is  thia,  then,  the  way  in  which  yoa 
daily  walk  ?  Are  these  tlie  difficalties 
against  which  you  habitually  contend? 
Are  these  the  enemies  whom  it  is  your 
earnest  desire  and  your  habitual  eikiea- 
vour  to  defeat  and  destroy  ?  Have  you 
really  enlisted  into  the  service  and  gone 
forth  under  the  banners  of  the  great 
Captain  of  your  salvation,  and  are  you 
now  fighting  in  right  earnest  the  battles 
of  the  Lord  ?  Oh,  then,  see  that  you  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  '*  endure  hardness 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  Think 
of  our  brave  countrymen  who  lately 
fought  our  battles  in  other  lands,  and 
learn  a  lesson  of  courage  and  patient  en- 
durance  from  them.  Think  of  our  navy, 
sweeping  the  sea  in  proud  triumph,  put- 
ting forth  its  energies,  and  encountering 
diffloultiea  which  none  but  hearts  of  oak 
could  overcome.  Think  of  our  army 
long  assembled  in  embattled  array  against 
superior  numbers,  its  ranks  tliinned  by 
disease  and  by  the  sword,  many  an  af- 
fectionate wife  made  a  widow,  many  a 
fond  parent  left  childless,  and  many  a 
V>u8e  filled  with  grief  and  mourning. 
Think  of  our  poor  houseless  soldiers, 
stantSbig  in  the  midst  of  winter  on  the 
bleak  heiguu  of  Balaklava,  driven  by  the 
tempest  and  batterea  Wy  the  hail,  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold,  and  almost  frozen  to  an 
icicle^  while  noble  hearts  beat  in  their 
bosoms,  and  not  a  word  escapes  from 
their  lips,  save  shouts  of  defiance  to  the 
fierce  but  dastardly  foe.  Think  of  our 
brave  defenders  toiling  for  a  whole  year, 
day  and  night,  in  the  fearful  trenches, 
enduring  the  storm,  and  the  wind,  and 
the  sleet,  and  the  snow,  aud  the  winter's 
bitterest  blast,  amid  bursting  bombs,  and 
flying  ballets  whistling  around  them,  and 
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many  gallant  comrades  continually  fall- 
ing at  their  side,  and  yet  standing  all  the 
while  firm  and  unshaken,  unmurmuring 
and  unmoved.  And  though  they  have 
taken  the  enemy's  stronghold,  and  have 
been  in  possession  of  its  ruined  houses 
and  *'its  blood-stained  walls,"  and  though 
they  have  at  length  wrung  thnn  him 
what  we  trust  will  prove  an  honourable 
and  lasting  peace,  yet  the  victory  has 
been  dearly  won,— the  conquest,  achieved 
by  deeds  of  noblo  dating,  has  cost  the 
country  the  blood  of  many  of  its  noblest 
sons,  and  desolated  many  once  happy 
homes.  Who  has  not  admired,  who 
has  not  wept  over,  the  heroio  deeds 
and  the  unflinching  and  uncomplaining 
spirit  of  endurance  displayed  by  our 
brave  countrymen  and  their  gallant 
allies  throughout  that  tenible  war? 
But  what  led  them  to  display  this  chival- 
rous spirit  ?  What  led  them  to  peKorm 
these  feats  of  heroism?  What  but  a 
calm  sense  of  duty— a  self-sacrificing 
spirit— a  noble  spirit  of  self-denial— a 
spirit  of  generous  rivalry— a  regard  for 
their  country's  fame,  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world,  for  the  great  principles  of  civilisa- 
tion. What  sense  of  duty,  let  me  ask 
you,  do  you  entertain  towards  your  Qod 
and  Saviour,  the  great  Captain  of  your 
salvation?  And  what  have  you  ever 
denied  yourselves.  In  obedience  to  His 
express  commands?  What  sacrifices 
have  you  made  in  His  cause?  What 
exertions  have  you  put  forth  to  promote 
the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  and  the 
hoqour  of  His  name?  What  anxiety 
have  you  manifested  to  secure  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ?  What 
victories  have  you  achieved  over  your 
spiritual  enemies?  what  triumphs  have 
you  won  ?  what  trophies  have  yoa  taken 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness?  Have 
you  ever,  like  the  great  Captain  who» 
you  follow,  resisted  unto  bkiod,  striving 
against  sin— cutting  off  the  right  hand^ 
and  pluclung  out  the  right  eye,  crucifying 
tho  flesh,  with  its  affeetk»iis  and  lasU? 
Ton  have  professed  in  your  baptism,  and 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  belong  to 
Christ's  sacramental  host— the  army  of 
the  living  Qod;  and  if  yon  see  what  yon 
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profess  to  be,  you  are  now  **  warring  a 
good  warfare"— a  far  better  warfare 
than  theirs,  with  far  greater  principles 
inTolvedi  and  far  higher  interests  at 
stake — with  a  far  richer  inheritance  and 
a  £»  more  glorious  crown  in  view, 
and  with  a  far  greater  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. Oh,  then,  quit  yourseWes  like  men, 
and  fight  like  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  a  host  of  enemies  ar- 
rayed against  you — enemies  within  and 
enemies  without— your  own  hearts,  your 
own  minds,  your  own  imaginations — the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the 
pride  of  life— a  world  conspiring  against 
your  eternal  interests,  and  intent  upon 
your  destruction :  its  smiles,  that  may 
steal  away  your  hearts  from  God;  its 
frowns,  that  may  deter  you  from  follow- 
ing the  Saviour;  its  sneers,  that  may 
laugh  yon  out  of  your  religion;  its 
temptations,  that  may  seduce  you  into 
the  paths  of  sin ;  its  cares  and  its  plea- 
sures, that  may  entangle  your  affections 
with  earthly  vanities,  and  divert  your 
thoughts  from  things  above.  And  yet 
these  are  not  your  worst  dangers—these 
are  not  your  most  formidable  enemies. 
If  you  are  truly  fighting  the  good  fight, 
you  are  beset  on  every  side  by  a  host  of 
invisible  foes— those  principalities,  those 
powers,  those  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  who  have  closely  studied  your 
state  of  warlike  preparation,  who  well 
know  your  most  defenceless  part,  who  are 
familiar  with  every  avenue  to  the  citadel 
of  the  soul,  who  are  alike  indefatigable 
and  skilful  in  pointing  the  most  deadly, 
because  the  most  appropriate  engine  of 
destruction  against  all  your  powers  of 
resistance.  These,  my  fellow-soldiers  in 
Christ  Jesus^these  are  the  enemies 
whom  you  daily  encounter,  and  whom 
you  must  finally  overcome.  They  are 
numerous— they  are  cunning— they  are 
powerful ;  and  did  your  success  depend  al- 
together upon  the  strength  of  your  own 
arm  and  the  prudence  of  your  understand- 
ings they  would  BOon  overpower  and  de- 
stroy you.  Bnt  yon  are  not  required  to  en- 
gage in  this  warfare  at  your  own  charges, 
or  to  fight  its  battles  in  your  own  strength. 
The  Lard  of  Hosts  is  on  your  side^  and 
greater  is  He  who  is  for  you  than  all  that 
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can  be  against  yon.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  on  your  side,  and  He  will  shield  you 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  help  you  in  the 
time  of  need.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on 
your  side,  and  He  will  teach  your  fingers 
to  fight,  and  your  hands  to  war,  and  make 
you  at  length  more  than  conquerors  over 
every  outward  and  inward  foe.  Never 
trust,  then,  in  an  arm  of  fiesh— never 
lean  to  your  own  understanding.  Never 
forget  that  the  weapons  of  your  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  and  that  they  are  mighty 
only  **  through  God."  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  make  His  grace  sufficient  for 
you ;  and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for 
in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength.  And  be  assured  that  if  yoa 
truly  trust  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  stay 
yourselves  on  the  God  of  Jacobs  then 
shall  you  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  and  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  when  a  thousand 
fall  at  your  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
your  right  hand,  no  evil  shall  befall  you, 
nor  any  plague  come  nigh  your  soul; 
then  shall  you  feel  yourselves  strong  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might ; 
then  shall  you  be  enabled  to  put  on  the 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for  a 
helmet  the  hope  of  salvation— a  panoply 
of  heavenly  temper,  which  no  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked  one  can  pierce,  which  msy 
bid  defiance  to  the  weapons  of  both  death 
and  hell ;  and  then,  at  last,  shall  you  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  triumphant  language 
of  the  apostle,  and  say,  each  one  for  him- 
self, «*I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  band.  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crc»<m 
of  righteousness,  which  the  T-»^,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  «ire  me  at  that 
day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  His  appearing." 

But,  my  brethren,  if  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked 
and  the  ungodly  appear  ?  If  the  righteous, 
nowithstanding  all  their  righteousness 
—notwithstanding  all  the  righteousness 
wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit— not- 
withstanding all  the  righteousness  im> 
puted  to  them  by  God,  and  received  by 
faith— notwithstanding  all  their  prayers 
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— ootwitfartaDdiDg  all  their  Tigilance  and 
holy  drcniospection  of  life — ^notwithstand- 
ing  all  their  mortification  of  indwelling 
siQ,  and  all  their  Tigorous  and  incessant 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  holiness  and  of 
God— be  but  scarcely  saved,  what  shall 
become  of  the  wick^  and  ungodly,  who 
ire  content  to  liye,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after   year,  without  making  one 
terioui  efibrty  without  putting  forth  one 
earnest  prayer  for  a  personal  interest  in 
the  great  salyation  ?    If  the  righteous 
^roely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked 
and  the  ungodly  appear  ?    They  cannot 
appear  in  hearen,  for  God  is  there.    They 
cioDot  appear  in  heaven,  for  holy  angels 
are  there.    They  cannot  appear  in  hea- 
nn,  for  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect are  there.    They  cannot  appear  in 
beaTeo,  for  whatsoever  worketh  ahorai- 
oation,  or  maketh  a  lie,  can  in  no  wise 
enter  there.      Where,    then,  shall  the 
vicked  and  the  ungodly  appear?    The 
vicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God.    The  wicked 
fthall  be  turned  into  hell,  where  their 
vorm  dleth  not,  and    the   fire  is  not 
qaenched.    And  who  among  you  could 
dwell  amid  everlasting  burnings  ?     Who 
could  dwell  in  devouring  fire  ?    And  yet 
^ia  is  the  only  alternative ;  and,  dreadful 
*8  it  is,  it  is  your  own  deliberate  choice. 
For  you  might  be  saved  as  well  as  the 
righteous,  but,  rather  than  seek  saWa- 
tioQ,  yon   choose  to  perish.    Nay,    sal- 
TatioQ  immmght  is  placed  within  your 
reach,  but  yoa  cannot,  because  you  will 
not,  stretch  out  your  withered  arm  to  lay 
hold  of  it.    Christ  died  that  you  might 
^e,  but  you  will  not  come  to  Him  that 
you  may  have  life.    Christ  died  that  His 
bluod  nught  be  shed  to  wash  you  from 
gnilt,  bat  tlt«*.  blood  you  trample  under 
foot,  and  account  a  cooimQn  thing.  Christ 
died  that  He  might  procure  for  you  a 
free  and  a  full  salvation,  and  that  salvation 
u  proflfered  to  you  without  money  and 
viiboQt  price,  but  you  will  not  receive 
it    Christ  died  that  He  might  obtain  for 
yon  reconciliation  with  God,  and  God  is 
in  Tery  deed  reconciled  unto  you,  and  we 
pnj  jom  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  recon- 
ciied  note  God,  but  you  refuse  to  be  re- 
soactled  anto  Him.    These  blessings,  and 
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they  are  the  very  best  that  God  can  be- 
stow upon  sinful  men,  have  been  proffered 
to  you  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and  they 
are  pressed  upon  you  now,  even  now,  and 
still  you  care  for  none  of  them.  We. 
may  tell  you  of  the  tender  mercies  of 
God,  of  the  freeness  of  Christ's  salvation, 
of  the  riches  of  redeeming  love,  of  that 
joy  and  peace  and  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  of  which 
even  the  most  unworthy  are  not  unwel- 
come to  parteke.  We  may  remind  you 
of  the  gnawings  of  the  worm  that  shall 
never  die,  and  of  the  torments  of  'the  fire 
that  shall  never  be  quenched,  of  that  in- 
dignation and  wrath  and  tribulation  and 
anguish  which  God  has  denounced  against 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.  These 
truths  have  become  so  familiar  to  your 
ear,  that,  solemn  and  awful  as  they  are, 
you  now  only  listen  to  them  as  to  *'a 
tale  that  is  told."  The  terrors  of  the  law 
cannot  alarm  you,  and  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  Gospel  you  will  not  hear. 
But  we  are  commanded  to  speak  the 
words  of  God  unto  you,  whether  you  will 
hear,  or  whether  you  will  forbear,  assured 
as  we  are  that  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ  in  them  that  perish, 
as  well  as  in  them  that  are  saved — 
•*  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death.**  But  why,  my 
friends,  should  this  be  so  to  any  of 
you?  The  same  grace  that  saved  the 
apostle  who  denied  his  Master  is  able  to 
save  you.  The  same  grace  that  saved 
the  apostle  who  persecuted  His  followers 
is  able  to  save  you.  The  same  grace  that 
saved  the  thief  upon  the  cross  is  able  to 
save  you.  For  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ 
is,  like  Himself,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever — as  able  now  as  in  the 
days  of  old  to  save,  not  "  scarcely,"  but 
"  even  unto  the  uttermost,**  the  very  cliiel 
of  sinners. 

*<  A  Christian,  living  like  a  Christian, 
in  his  outward  profession,  is  far  more  in 
the  way  of  rendering  glory  to  God,  and 
of  doing  good  to  men,  than  a  hermit, 
who  does  nothing  in  the  wilderness  but 
seek  himself;  or  a  monk,  who  by  tor- 
turing his  body  thinks  to  work  out  his 
own  righteousness,  by  which  to  merit 
heaven."— Scr/e. 
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WOBDS  OF  COUNSEL  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 
No.  IVw— "The  WoBLD." 


Iir  my  last  i»per  upoD  *'  Saints,"  I  de- 
■cribed  saintohip  at  contisting  mainly  in 
right  being,  right  doing,  and  right  enjoying. 
I  explained  how  by  *'  right  being,**  I  meant 
being  right  in  oar  spirits  towards  God, 
or,  in  other  words,  knowing  and  loTing 
Him  as  oar  Father ;  and  I  also  briefly 
noticed,  what  I  need  not  farther  prove, 
bow  right  doing  mast  necessarily  result 
from  right  being. 

But  allow  me  to  ask  yoar  attentire 
consideration  of  that  moral  condition 
which  constitntes  the  third  element  of 
saintship,  that  of  *'  right  enjoying** 

As  I  write  these  words,  I  fancy  I  hear 
some  yoang  man  whispering  to  himself 
as  he  reads  them — '*  Now  for  it !  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  enjoyment '  a 
saint'  can  have  with  which  a  *  young 
fellow '  like  myself  can  by  any  possibility 
sympathise!  Long,  dreary  sermons,  I 
suppose,  with  dry  religious  books  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  during  the  week  to  be  obliged 
to  hate  the  world,  while  compelled  to  lire 
in  it,  and  to  hate  the, things  of  the  world, 
while  compelled  to  mingle  with  them 
every  hour.  Such  a  religion  as  this  may 
do  veiy  well  for  monks  or  old  ladies,  but 
for  a  young  man  t — and  enjoyment,  too ! " 
In  some  such  form  as  this  do  the 
thoughts  of  thousands  express  them- 
selves ;  and  hence,  while  religion  is  ad- 
mitted perhaps  to  be  "all  right,- and, 
whatever  it  be,  yet  a  something  or  other 
which  a  man  would  feel  safer  by  possess- 
ing as  a  passport  when  about  to  journey 
into  the  unknown  kingdom  beyond  the 
grave,  over  which  a  God  is  supposed 
necessarily  to  reign,  yet  a  something  too 
which  he  is  happier  in  not  having  in  this 
world,  as  it  might  sadly  mar  his  enjoy- 
ment. Now,  let  me  ask,  can  you,  my 
reader,  believe  it  as  a  possible  thing  that 
a  saint  who  lives  as  God  chooses  him  to 
d<^  has  actually  more  real  enjoyment 
even  here  than  any  one  can  have  who 
lives  as  he  himself  chooses  to  do,  with- 
out regard  to  God's  willT  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  God  gives  to  every  man  who 
IM 


will  accept  of  His  government,  the  best 
things,  at  the  best  time,  and  in  the  best 
way — the  best,  measured  by  the  man's 
real  good  and  happiness  as  an  immortal 
being,  and  not  as  one  of  the  beasts  that 
perish  ?  Can  you  believe  that  the  wisest 
and  most  consistent  selfishness  which 
would  induce  a  man  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  greatest  amount  of  happineaa 
afforded  by  life,  would  necessarily  lead 
him  to  be,  do,  and  enjoy,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  that  will  is  revealed  in  Hii 
Word  ?  Tet,  what  I  ask  jou  to  believe 
as  possible,  is  absolutely  certain.  And 
why  should  you  doubt  this  ?  For  consi- 
der who  has  made  the  world  for  man,  and 
man  for  the  world.  Who  has  given  us 
our  capacities  for  enjoyment,  opened  up 
every  inlet  to  pleasurable  sensations,  and 
imposed  the  conditions  which  limit  the 
possibility  of  personal  gratification  ? 
"  God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.** 
And  why  then  should  it  seem  strange 
that  His  plan  should  be  so  constructed 
that  those  who  enjoyed  all  things  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  must  necessarily  enjoy 
more  real  good  than  those  who  per- 
verted them  to  their  own  selfish  ends, 
and  utterly  disregarded  the  intention  of 
the  Creator  in  their  use  ?  Shall  the  all- 
wise  and  loving  Father  so  srrange  the 
affairs  of  His  household,  that  His  obe- 
dient and  confiding  children  must  fare 
worse,  and  be  more  uncared  for,  than  the 
reckless  prodigals  t 

Farther,  when  men  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  true  saint*  ea- 
joying  life  more,  in  comparison  «rith  those 
who  live  just  as  ih»r  pieaw,  and  without 
regard  to  any  law  higher  than  their  own 
will,  why  not  test  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion by  the  actual  experiences  of  both? 
Take  a  fair  example  of  him  who^  on  the 
one  hand,  seeks,  with  greatest  conscien- 
tiousness and  the  utmost  care  of  spirit* 
to  live  according  to  God's  will,  to  avoid 
all  He  forbids,  to  enjoy  only  what,  and 
as.  He  permiU ;  who,  in  short,  resolves  to 
be  light,  do  right,  and  enjoy  aright;  and 
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oompgre  this  man  with  him  who,  oo  the 
other  handy  lives  in  all  thiogi  without 
God — ^a  thorough  devotee  to  pleasure — 
whose  aim  in  life  is  to  "  enjoy  himself;" 
«nd  say  honestly  to  what  conclusion 
would  your  own  observation,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  compel  you  to 
come  ?  Which  of  the  two,  the  saint  or 
the  DO-saint,  would  be  found  the  hap- 
piest man,  or  which  would  possess  each 
succeeding  year  the  most  enjoyment  of 
even  this  life  ?  Ask  them  J  Ask  the  one 
man  in  his  brightest  hour,  and  the  otlier  io 
his  darkest — ask  both  in  the  midst  of  life 
and  in  the  hour  of  death>  whether  they 
are  satisfied,  have  found  perfect  peace, 
quiet  rest — ^in  one  word,  calm  enjoyment ; 
and,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  I  would  peril 
the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  their  re- 
spective replies !  It  will  be  found  true, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  *'  a  roan's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth  ;*'  and  on  the 
other,  that  *'  this  is  li/e  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  and  Jesus  Clirist  whom  thou  hast 
sent,"  and  that  **  godliness  has  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come  !'* 

Yet  a  practical  difficulty  presents  itself 
to  my  reader's  mind  which  1  have  already 
hinted  at,  but  not  yet  fully  replied  to, 
and  may  be  thus  expressed — *<  I  believe 
a  religious  man,  or,  if  you  choose  to  call 
him,  a  saint,  is  the  happiest  man,  be- 
cause he  thinks,  and  I  will  admit,  on 
good  grounds,  that  he  has  gained  the 
next  world;  but  my  difficulty  is  with 
this  one,  and  to  discover  how  by  any 
possibility  I  can  make  the  claims  of 
Bible  Christianity  harmonise  with  the 
iukperative  claims  of  the  world  in  which 
Gud  hM  pat  me«  and  in  which  I  must 
live.  I  am  told  to  be  *  dead  to  the  world,' 
to  be  •  crucified  to  the  world,*  to  •  hate 
the  world,'  and  that  unless  I  am  all  tliis 
I  am  no  Christian  1  yet  you  tell  me  in 
the  same  breath  that  I  am  not  to  be  a 
monk,  but  must  live  in  the  world — that 
religion  is  not  being  sad  and  gloomy,  but 
the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  so  on. 
Well,  I  cannot  reconcile  these  things,  nor 
understand  them.  I  cannot,  in  one  word, 
reconcile  what  we  must  be  in  order  to  live 
in  heaven,  and  what  we  cannot  help  being 
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if  we  are  to  live  on  earth."  I  think  I  quite 
understand  your  meaning*  What  young 
man  has  not  paused  at  the  same  point — 
wondered,  and  hesitated,  and  did  nothing 
except  what  he  had  been  doing  all  his 
life  ?  Religion  seemed  so  unreasonable, 
80  exacting,  so  unnatural  and  contradio* 
tory  to  man's  whole  being  I 

Let  me  help  to  answer  those  quea* 
lions,  or  .rather  to  suggest  how  the  true 
answers  may  be  found,  by  dwelling  a 
little  upon  the  meaning  of  this  term 
worldt  at  which  so  many  stagger,  and  on 
what  is  implied  in  being  cntcified  to  the 
world,  hating  the  world,  &c. 

The  tporld  is  by  some  recognised  as  a 
term  descriptive  of  matter  as  opposed 
to  spirit,  or  of  the  body  as  distinct  from 
the  mind.  Hence,  to  separate  one's  self  at 
much  as  possible  from  the  outward  world 
palpable  to  the  senses,  to  be  veiled  from 
its  light  and  jealous  of  its  manifold  glories ; 
or  to  give  pain  to  the  material  body,  to  sub- 
ject it  to  mortification  and  every  species 
of  self-inflicted  torture,  is  considered 
to  be  *'  hating  the  world,"  and  '*  crucifying 
the  flesh,"  according  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  Others,  again,  class  under  the  term 
world  whatever  persons,  things,  or  oocu* 
pations  do  not  belong  to  "  the  Church"— 
meaning  by  the  Church  its  office-bearerS| 
public  services,  sacraments,  councils, 
missions,  &c.,  or  whatever  pertains 
to  the  clergy.  Thus  the  magistrate 
on  the  bench  belongs  to  "the  world," 
but  not  the  minister  in  the  pulpit 
or  tlie  bishop  on  his  throne;  and  we 
presume  also  the  good  Samaritan  be- 
longed to  the  world,  but  not  the  priest 
who  passed  by  on  the  other  side  !  And 
not  to  dwell  longer  upon  false  views  of 
the  term  **  world,"  I  may  add  that  many 
good  but  very  narrow  people,  though 
calling  themselves  Protestants,  have 
ideas  of  the  world  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  they  condemn  when  expressed 
in  a  Popish  form ;  for  they  speak  as  if 
they  believed  that  to  nject  whatever  is 
agreeable,  just  because  it  is  agreeably 
and  to  refuse  pleasure  through  the  senses 
or  from  the  beautiful,  whether  seen  in 
the  face  of  nature  or  of  woman,  is  neces- 
sarily being  crucified  to  the  world — thus 
giving  the  very  impression  which  I  wish 
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to  remore^  that  self-denial  is  making  one's 
self  miserable  in  this  world  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  happiness  in  the  next. 

Now,  I  hare  no  wish  to  make  unhal- 
lowed compromises  with  sin — ^to  call  dark- 
ness light,  or  to  seek  to  reconcile  God  to 
the  evil  world,  instead  of  seeking  to  re- 
concile the  evil  world  to  God.  But  I 
most  protest  against  all  such  views  as 
being  contrary  to  God's  will,  whether  re- 
vealed in  nature  or  in  the  Bible. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  "the  world," 
which  God  tells  us  we  are  not  to  love,  but 
to  be  dead  to  ?  We  have  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  explicit  definition  of  it  in  the  1st 
Epistle  of  John,  chap,  ii.— "  Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  in  the  world ; 
for  if  any  man  lore  the  world  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof:  but  he  who  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abidetb  for  ever." 

You  will  perceive  from  these  words 
that  whatever  is  not  of  the  FatAer— what- 
ever is  not  according  to  His  will—is  of  the 
world.  Now,  if  you  apply  this  simple 
test  to  any  object,  act,  or  enjoyment,  and 
ask  such  questions  as  these—**  Is  this  of 
the  Father?  Has  He  supplied  it  ?  Does 
He  permit  us  to  use  it  in  this  form?" 
And  if  you  know  assuredly  that  in 
so  acting  or  enjoying  you  are  doing  so 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  then 
you  are  not  **  loving  the  world,  or  the 
things  of  the  world,"  but  those  things 
only  which  are  freely  given  us  of  God. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The 
world  of  nature,  for  example,  with  all 
its  glory  and  beauty,  with  all  that  intense 
and,  to  many,  passionate  enjoyment  which 
it  affords,  does  not  belong  to  that  world 
which  we  are  not  to  love.  This  is  God*s 
own  world !  His  hand  has  piled  its  mighty 
mountains  on  each  other,  scooped  out  its 
green  valleys,  poured  forth  its  musical 
streams,  hung  aloft  its  drapery  of  fleecy 
clouds,  clothed  it  with  grass,  and  co- 
loured it  with  flowers,  filled  its  air  with 
perfume,  and  its  forests  with  song, 
flooded  its  unseen  depths  with  the  myste- 
rious sea,  spread  the  awM  canopy  and 
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sky  overhead,  with  its  lustrous  sun  by 
day,  its  golden  moon  and  jewelled  stars 
by  night— preserving  all  in  order  and 
beauty  as  at  creation's  dawn  I  To  bedead  or 
crudfled  to  this  world,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
God  who  made  it,  and  blind  to  His  gloiy 
revealed  in  it  I    Nor  by  "  the  world"  are 
we  to  understand  the  world  of  art  created 
by  the  magic   power  of  genius,  which 
ravishes  the  ear  with  sweet  melodies  and 
grand  harmonies,  or  entrances  the  eyes 
with  the  beauty  of  form  or  colour.    For  as 
nature  has  been  well  deflned  as  *'  the  art 
of  God,"  so   He  who  is  Himself  tiie 
great  artist,  and  has  filled  every  comer 
of  His  vast  palace  with  innumerable  works 
of  art  unapproachable  in  their  perfection, 
that  He  might  give  pleasure  to  His  chil- 
dren, and  has  given  us  who  are  created 
after  His  own  image  the  power  of  imitat- 
ing Him,  is  surely  not  unwilling  that  in 
this  we  should  be  ''  fellow-Ubourers"  with 
Himself?    True  art  is  holy,  and  is  not  of 
the  world,  but  of  the  Father !    Nor  by 
"  the  world  "  is  meant  the  world  of  social 
Kfe^  made  up  of  those  delightful  links 
which  unite  man  with  man — ^that  world 
of  tender  sympathies,  holy  brotherhoods, 
sweet  friendships,  hearty  loves — the  world 
which  is  at  our  firesides  and  in  our  genial 
meetings,  which  shines  around  us  in  kind 
looks,  kind  words,  and  tender  greetings, 
and,  from  the  centre  of  our  deepest  affec- 
tions, sweeps  in  a  vast  circumference  that 
includes  within  it  all  to  whom  we  can  be 
united   by  the  ties   of  affection; — this 
world  is  the  grandest  which  is  "  of  the 
Father."    It  was  in  this  social  world  our 
brother  Jesus  Christlived  and  moved,  open- 
ing His  heart,  with  all  its  human  sensibi- 
lities, to  its  infiuences.  Himself  its  very 
light  and  life,  blessing  it  with  His  pre- 
senoe  and  sympathy,  wh«*fccr  He  lived  in 
His  own  home  at  Nazareth,  journeyed 
with  His  kinsfolk  to  Jerusalem,  or  was  a 
guest  at  the  marriage-supper  at  Cana,  or 
with  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  at  Beth- 
any;—this  world,  too,  is  surely  of  the 
Father.  And,  not  to  multiply  my  illustra- 
tions, let  me  say  as  briefiy  as  possible,  that 
the  world  which  we  must  not  love,  con- 
tains within  it  no  arrangement,  no  work, 
no  enjoyment,  appointed  or  ordained  by 
God.    For  whatever  is  of  God  may  be 
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received  from  Him,  enjoyed  in  Him,  and 
returned  to  Him.  But  all  that  is  of  the 
world  to  which  we  are  to  die,  and  which 
we  are  to  hate,  embraces  whatever  is  op- 
posed to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  not  the 
beauty  of  the  eye,  but  its  lusts  or  evil 
desires— it  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
hut  its  pride  and  folly — it  is  not  even 
pleasure  by  the  senses,  but  unlawful  plea- 
sure—it is  not  eating  and  drinking,  for 
these  are  of  the  Father,  but  gluttony  and 
drunkenness— it  is  not  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage,  but  sensuality  and  unclean- 
nesa— it  is  not  amusement,  but  amusement 
that  fills  the  heart  to  the  exclusion  of 
supreme  love  to  God,  or  the  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  life-* it  is  not  buying 
and  selling,  planting  or  building,  the 
world  of  politics  or  business,  the  labour 
of  the  artisan  in  his  peaceful  workshop, 
or  of  the  soldier  on  the  bloody  field— for 
all  these  are  of  the  Father,  conditions 
imposed  by  Himself  on  our  present  exist- 
ence ; — ^it  is  not  these  nor  any  passion, 
power,  or  faculty,  or  anything  else  which 
Grod  has  created  or  ordained  ;  but  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  abuse  or  perversion  of 
these,  or  the  using  them  in  a  way  or  for 
a  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  God  in  giving  them.  And  thus  a  man 
seeking  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  God's 
gifU  may,  instead  of  doing  so  according 
to  the  nund  of  the  Giver,  turn  them  to  the 
mere  service  of  Self  without  God,  and  to 
minister  to  his  vanity,  idleness,  greed, 
amMtion,  or  animal  passions,  in  a  lawless, 
godless  manner.  The  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  us,  like  poison,  may  mingle  with  and 
saturate  every  drop  of  pure  water  given 
by  our  Father,  making  that  deadly  which 
was  intended  to  refresh.  And  so  we  see 
how «« the  world"  which  we  are  to  hate  is 
chiefly  in  ourtAWes;  at  all  events,  our  own 
hearts,  until  ihey  love  God,  will  turn  all 
things,  by  some  devil's  alchemy,  into  evil, 
and  convert  the  world  which  is  of  the 
Father^  into  the  world  which  passeth 
away  with  the  lust  thereof  I 

Now,  God  tells  us  that  this  kind  of 
world— this  system  of  evil— ^i*  wojf  of 
acting  or  of  enjoying  contrary  to  BU  own 
viae  and  loving  arrangements — we  must 
hate,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  observe^  you  may  do  everything  else 
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you  please,  and  eigoy  all  you  pleaie! 
Short  of  doing  what  God  forbids,  you 
may  do  everything.  Short  of  enjoying 
what  God  condemns,  you  may  enjoy 
everything.  Is  this  unreasonable,  think 
you  ?  Does  not  your  conscience  approve 
of  it?  Mtut  it  not  be  so  unless  the 
world  is  utter  confusion,  without  a  law 
or  a  lawgiver?  or  do  you  for  one  moment 
imagine  that  God  is  a  hard  master— that 
He  grudges  to  make  you  happy — ^that 
His  is  an  iron  sceptre,  and  severe  bondage 
— ^that  enjoyment  in  His  kingdom  is  the 
rare  exception,  not  the  rule — and  that 
by  demanding  from  Him  the  portion  of 
your  goods,  and  leaving  Him  for  a  far 
country,  where  you  can  cast  off  every 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  do  whatever 
you  please^  you  thereby  become  a  free 
man,  and  shall  find  in  yourself  a  wiser 
and  better  master,  and  enter  upon  a 
world  of  richer  and  more  varied  pleasure  ? 
Can  Imagination  picture  more  wicked 
thoughts  of  God  ?  Ob,  what  a  ruin  is 
here  of  all  confidence  in  His  love  and 
wisdom,  and  what  faith  in  the  devil's  lie 
of  unbelief  I  I  entreat  of  you,  for  your 
soul's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  believe  it  not, 
young  men  I  for  it  is  essential  atheism, 
or  devil-worship.  As  sure  as  there  is  a 
God,  He  loves  us,  and  has  made  us  for 
joy!  Believe  it  that  '*He  opens  His 
hand  liberally  "  to  supply  all  our  wants, 
and  "  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  eigoy." 
Believe  it  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
wide  universe  which  He  denies  you  but 
what  He  would  deny  the  highest  angel 
or  His  own  Son,  if  in  your  place,  becaxae 
it  18  wrong,  and  what  you  would  deny 
yourself  if  you  had  towards  yourself  the 
love  which  He  has,  and  could  guide 
yourself  with  the  wisdom  by  which  He 
would  guide  you.  No  other  limit  does 
He  prescribe  to  your  enjoyment  but  what 
is  essential  to  your  true  and  permanent 
happiness.  Resolve  only  to  be  subject 
to  His  authority— to  sympathise  with 
His  revealed  purposes  —  to  accede  to 
His  plans— to  acquiesce  in  His  orderly 
and  beautiful  arrangements  -  to  enjoy  in 
His  way,  and  according  to  His  laws— in 
one  word,  be  **  a  saint,"  and  ''all  things 
are  yours,  whether  things  present  or 
things  to  come."    But  lose  your  faith  in 
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Him — ^let  the  insane  cry  be  heard,'' Every 
man  for  himself —go  through  the  world 
robbing  it  of  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful, 
to  appropriate  all  to  your  own  self,  as 
your  passions  and  appetites  may  prompt 
you — nay,  do  so  for  a  time,  but  be  as- 
sured such  a  moral  bandit  must  in  the  end 
be  put  down  I  Tou  will  also,  in  the  mean- 
time, lose  the  joy  which  you  vainly  seek, 
and  suffer  the  pain  you  would  fain  avoid ; 
and  this,  too*  by  no  arbitrary  arrangement, 
but  by  the  eternal  law,  that  he  who 
sows  to  the  flesh  must  reap  corruption  : 
**  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof;  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  God 
abides  for  ever  I" 

(To  he  eontfnued.) 
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▲  WOMAN*S  GRIEF. 

To  trad  a  dying  haaband't  b«d. 

To  mark  bU  ttreogth  decay. 
To  prop  by  night  his  aching  head. 

And,  sighing,  with  for  djiy  t 
To  watch  the  short  and  brt  ken  sleep. 

Which  brings  Urn  no  relief. 
To  try,  but  try  in  vain,  to  weep— 

This  is  a  woman's  grief. 

To  bend  her  o*er  each  ioffering  child. 

To  bathe  its  burning  brow; 
To  shrink  before  its  glances  wild, 

Which  own  no  mother  now ; 
To  muse  with  sad  maternal  throes. 

On  pilgrimage  so  brief. 
To  see  the  tiny  coffin  dose— 

This  is  a  woman  §  grief. 

To  rear  a  dear  and  preciooi  son 

For  heaven's  bright  blest  abode  ; 
To  live  to  know  him  blindly  run 

Down  error's  fatal  road  ; 
To  see  the  boy  she  taught  to  pray 

Become  of  sinners  chief, 
And  madly  cast  his  soul  away— 

This  is  a  woman's  grief. 

Tet,  woman,  seek  that  Friend  on  high 

Who  knows  the  path  you  tread. 
And  thrice  the  mourner's  tears  did  dry, 

Tea,  gave  them  back  their  dead— 
'tht  grace  which  for  Hia  murderer  pray'd. 

And  saved  the  dying  thief: 
That  grace  was  always  prompt  to  aid 

And  calm  a  woman's  grief. 

Yes  I  in  that  dark  and  diamal  hour, 

When  on  ihe  cross  He  hung. 
His  pity  still  retain'd  iU  power, 

Hia  loTe  still  found  a  tongue. 
He  aaw  liis  mother  faint  and  pale. 

And  sent  her  swift  relief, 
And  eon  He-4ml/  He— ever  fldl 

To  soothe  a  womaa'k  grief? 
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"  Do  not  hope  too  much,  nor  yet  too 
little.  Lay  your  soul  quite  naked  and 
bare  before  the  Lord,  and  wait  to  see 
what  He  will  do  for  you.  Do  not  pine 
and  grieve  over  an  uncertain  portion 
wh«>n  the  best  is  secured  to  you,  I  mean 
God's  grace.  Be  like  a  little  child,  that 
lies  in  the  grass  and  looks  up  to  the  sky; 
that  is  enough  for  it ;  and,  when  it  is 
hungry  and  cries,  its  mother  comes  and 
nourishes  it  from  her  breast.  And  so 
does  our  gracious  God  with  us.  His 
ways,  to  ^  sure,  are  wonderful,  so  that 
we  cannot  understand  them,  and  often 
think  a  heavy  roinfortune  has  befallen 
us ;  yet  when  we  close  oar  eyes  and  fol- 
low softly  in  the  way  He  leads,  we  find 
that  in  the  end  it  turns  out  all  for  our 
good.** — EeHffion  in  Earnest, 

"1  have  often  tormented  myself  with 
anxious  cares  during  my  whole  life,  and 
it  never  helped  me  forward ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  things  I  was  most  afraid 
of  have  generally  proved  my  best  helpers 
when  they  occurred.  All  God's  dealings 
with  us  are  messengers  appointed  to  tell 
us  His  will,  if  we  could  but  understand 
it.  We  are  told  in  the  Bible,  that  when 
the  angels  came  to  the  shepherds,  bring- 
ing them  the  best  news  earth  ever  heard, 
*  they  were  sore  afraid ; '  and  is  it  not 
often  the  same  with  us?  But  if  we  lis- 
ten rightly,  the  Lord's  messengers  ever 
reply  in  the  same  words,  *  Fear  not.'  And 
so  do  you  be  stilU  and  let  God  send  you 
what  He  will.  When  a  dark  thunder- 
cloud draws  on,  it  looks  black  and  ter- 
rible ;  but  when  it  has  passed  by,  the 
brightest  rainbow  is  painted  on  it.  And, 
in  like  manner,  every  affliction  looks 
quite  different  before  and  behind.  We 
must  remember  that  all  things  come  to 
us  back*foremo8t,  so  that  we  can  never 
see  them  right  in  the  face  so  as  to  under- 
stand what  they  really  are,  until  they  are 
gone  by.  And  never  forget  that  heaven 
reaches  down  close,  quite  close  to  the 
earth,  so  that  whoever  raises  his  head  in 
a  right  manner  is  sure  to  find  himself  ia 
heaven,  with  our  gracious  God  aw**  *11 
His  holy  angels,  even  althon^  "nr  blind 
eyes  cannot  perceivo  them"— -Ibid. 

"  Wherefijre  be  still,  quite  still.  Con- 
sider how  fierce  and  keen  the  wind  often 
blows  upon  thee,  between  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  but  still  the  warm  sun  beams 
upon  thee,  constant  and  changeless 
through  it  all.  And  so  also  does  our 
merciful  God  shine  with  His  light  into 
the  quiet  soul;  and  when  His  light  is 
there,  all  is  good^  but  when  it  is  not  there 
flll  is  evil,  both  within  and  without,  when 
He  from  whom  it  comes  is  not  pre^nt 
with  His  goodness  in  all  things.**—/^ 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


tCwtinuedfrcm  page  107.) 


Ml.  RoBERTSOH  left  no  means  untried 
bj  which  to  win  sinful  men  and  women 
to  the  love  of  Christ.  He  sought  them 
in  their  homes,  in  their  haunts  of  vice, 
f  aSfring  no  pain  nor  trouble  of  his  own 
to  binder  him,  deterred  by  no  fear  of 
misoooception,  never  losing  sight  of  them, 
pleiding  with  them  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  an  ardent  nature  sanctified  and 
inteosified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  in 
bis  ondergraduateship,  there  were  many 
who  received  through  him  lights  strength, 
isd  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour ;  and 
their  number  kept  pace  with  the  widen- 
isg  sphere  of  his  inflaence. 

Yet  there  was  a  dark  side  to  all  this, 
a  shadow  that  blighted  where  it  fell. 
The  originality,  the  manly  out-spoken 
thought^  the  freedom  from  conven- 
tionalism  and  cant  phrase,  the  firm  grasp 
of  truth,  tlie  bold  utterance  of  it  without 
respect  of  persons  or  parties— all  this, 
vhich  bad  attracted  no  great  notice  in 
the  curate  at  Winchester  or  Cheltenham, 
became  as  noted  as.  the  popularity  of  the 
incumbent  of  Brighton.  From  this  time 
be  was  attacked  with  coarse  abuse,  his 
words  were  twisted,  his  meaning  mitre- 
pvesented.  He  was  pursued  with  a 
venom  which  only  religious  men  and  re- 
ligious papers  know  bow  to  use,  his  sim- 
plest acts  were  turned  into  an  engine  to 
usail  him,  be  was  held  up  to  odium  by 
bad  names,  persecuted  with  a  relentless 
omitj  that  embittered  his  life.  He  did 
not  complain.  "It  seems  to  me  a  pitiful 
thing,**  be  once  said,  "for  any  man  to 
aspire  to  be  tmo  and  to  speak  truth,  and 
then  to  complain  in  astonishment  that 
truth  has  not  crowns  to  give,but  thorns."* 
Bat  be  had  a  feeble  body,  and  a  nervous 
system  which  was  exquisitely  acute,  and 
"haasanly  speaking,  bis  death  was 
hastened  hy  anxiety  and  iptense  suscep- 
tibility, acting  upon  an  exhaasted  frame, 
miil  to  oope  longer  with  the  trouble  and 
■o  plentifully  strewn   in   his 
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path."  *  To  a  man  who  was  thoughtlesa 
enough  to  chsrge  him  with  gaining  con- 
siderable self-applause  and  great  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude  by  aflvcting  to 
look  down  from  a  cool  philoi^ophic  height 
on  the  struggle  and  heat  below,  he  wrote 
a  touching  letter,  in  which  he  thus 
sorrowfully  describes  his  own  position — 

"  He  will  find  himself  [he  is  supposing 
his  accuser  in  his  pisce  [,  to  his  painful 
surprise,  charged  on  the  one  side  for  his 
earnestness  with  heresy,  and  on  the  other 
for  bis  charity  with  latitudinarianism. 
...  He  will  find  his  attempt  to  love 
men,  and  his  yearnings  for  their  sympa- 
thy, met  by  suspicion  of  his  motivea  and 
malignant  slanders  upon  his  life;  his 
passionate  desire  to  reach  ideas  instead 
of  words,  and  get  to  the  root  of  what  men 
mean,  he  will  find  treated,  even  by  those 
who  think  that  they  are  candid,  as  the 
gratification  of  a  literary  taste  and  the 
affectation  of  philosophic  height  above 
the  strife  of  human  existence.  I  would 
not  recommend  him  to  try  that  philoso- 
phic height  which  he  thinks  so  self-indul- 
gent, unless  he  has  the  hardihood  to  face 
the  keenest  winds  that  blow  over  all 
lonely  places,  whether  lonely  heights  or 
lonely  flats.  If  he  can  steel  his  heart 
against  distrust  and  suspicion, — if  he  can 
dare  to  be  pronounced  dangerous  by  the 
ignorant,  hinted  at  by  his  brethren  in 
public,  and  warned  sgainst  in  private,-^ 
if  he  can  resolve  to  be  struck  on  every 
side,  and  not  strike  again,  giving  all 
quarter  and  asking  none, — if  "he  can 
struggle  in  the  dark  with  the  prayer  for 
light  of  AJHX  on  his  lips,  in  silence  and 
alone, — then  let  him  adopt  the  line  which 
seems  so  easy,  and  be  fair  and  generous 
and  chivalrous  to  all." 

The  rancour  of  his  opponents  did  not 
even  cease  with  life — it  followed  him  to 
the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  In  papers 
which  met  the  eye  of  his  afflicted  relatives 
while  the  earth  was  yet  fresh  upon  his 
grave,  weighty  doubts  were  expressed 
about  the  possibility  of  his  salvation. 
The  Christian  mind  of  Britain  has  taken 
iu  own  view  of  the  matter.  Edition  after 
edition  of  his  Sermons  is  exhausted.  His. 

*  Pr«fiu«  to  the  Lector M  on  Poetry. 
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name  stands  high,  and  it  is  rising  surely 
to  its  fitting  place.  He  is  spoken  of 
with  strong  difference  of  opinion  some- 
times—but even  then  with  respect  and 
admiration ;  and  his  Sermons  are  already 
assumed  to  be  a  landmark  in  the  religious 
thought  of  his  country.  There  was  en- 
couragement, too,  during  these  brief  six 
years.  On  the  Christmas  morning  after 
his  settlement  in  Brighton,  he  found  a 
set  of  handsome  prayer-books  on  the 
reading  desk,  presented  by  the  servants 
who  attended  his  Chapel.  The  year  be- 
fore he  died,  he  received  an  address  from 
the  young  men,  no  less  affectionate  than 
cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  He 
was  able  to  say,  in  his  reply:  "I  know 
that  there  are  many  who  were  long  in 
darkness  and  doubt  and  saw  no  light,  and 
who  have  now  found  an  anchor  and  a 
rock  and  a  resting-place.  ...  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  be  enabled  to  say  that, 
if  my  ministry  were  to  close  to-morrow, 
it  has  not  been  in  this  town  altogether 
an  entire  failure.''  And  through  all  his 
trials,  the  love,  and  earnestness,  and 
ready  helpful  sympathy  of  his  congrega- 
tion, were  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

To  his  preaching  we  have  previously 
referred  in  some  detail.  We  shall  not  re- 
turn to  it  now,  though  we  feel  painfully 
how  much  has  been  left  unsaid.  It  was 
marked  by  an  intense  realisation  of  the 
truth  of  Christ,  and  an  equally  intense 
realisation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  He  in- 
terpreted Scripture  with  a  marvellous 
insight.  A  clear  light  often  flashes  from 
passages  which  another  man  would  have 
left  or  made  dark  enigmas.  The  inward 
gifts  which  God  bestowed  on  him  in  such 
large  measure,  are  manifest  in  every 
page  of  his  writings.  They  were  wedded 
in  exquisite  harmony  to  many  outward 
graces — those  which  lend  effective  aid  to 
the  persuasion  of  the  preacher.  He  had 
*<  a  noble  and  attractive  mien/'  '*  an  ut- 
terance the  most  exquisitely  melodious 
and  thrilling,**  a  face  that  reflected  erery 
shifting  play  of  feeling,  a  figure  frail,  and 
made  fVailer  by  disease,  but  erect  and 
manly,  a  refined  delicacy,  a  winning 
grace.  He  spoke  with  an  impassioned 
eloquence  of  which  his  posthumous  Ser- 
mons can  give  but  faint  conception.  Men 
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the  most  widely  opposed  to  him,  scoffers 
and  careless  sceptics,  when  they  entered 
his  church,  were  arrested  by  the  torrent- 
flow  of  thought,  the  poetic  imagery,  the 
flery  glow  of  the  words  ;  yet|  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  they  were  thrilled  by  his 
mysterious  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  depth  and  purity  of  his  love 
for  God.  He  was  an  extemporaiy 
preacher.  His  manner  was  to  have 
"a  few  words  pencilled  upon  a  card 
or  scrap  of  note  paper,  and  sufildng 
by  way  of  groundwork ;  yet  his  spon- 
taneous efforts  were,  in  point  of  com- 
position, as  highly  finished  as  if  they  had 
been  set  down  and  committed  to  me- 
mory." His  style  was  simple,  but  not  in 
the  sense  commonly  received  of  sentences 
(no  matter  about  the  thoughts)  running 
after  each  other  on  easy  words  of  two 
syllables ;  for,  though  his  language  was 
plain,  apt,  and  never  redundant,  the 
thoughts  were  profound,  the  reasoning 
close,  thy  whole  tone  intellectuaL  It 
required^  patient  and  trained  effort  oi 
mind  to  follow  him  and  take  up  his  ful- 
ness of  meaning.  His  congregation  was 
composed  of  the  highly  educated,  and  lie 
preached  to  them  as  a  man  of  education 
and  refinement.  It  was  his  special  voca- 
tion. Yet  the  poor  were  never  sent 
hungry  away.  His  later  Sermons  are 
pervaded  by  a  tone  of  sadness : — 

<*  Not  one  of  us  but  has  felt  his  heart 
aching  for  want  of  sympathy.  Wo  have 
had  our  lonely  hours,  our  days  of  disap- 
pointment, and  our  moments  of  hopeless- 
ness; times  when  our  highest  feelings 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  our  purest 
met  with  ridicule.  Days  when  our  lieavy 
secret  was  lying  unshared,  like  ioe  upon 
the  heart.  And  then  the  spirit  gives 
way;  we  hare  wished  that  all  were 
over — that  we  could  lie  down  tired,  and 
rest,  like  the  children,  from  life."  • 

He  dwells  on  *'  the  lofty  sadness  which 
characterised  the  late  ministry  of  Jesus, 
as  He  went  down  ttom  the  sunny  moun- 
tain-tops of  life,  into  the  darkening  shades 
of  the  valley  where  lies  the  grave." 

His  thoughts  turn  with  a  weary  mel- 
ancholy to  the  carelessness  with  which 
men  live  and  die : — 

*  Sermons,  vol.  U.,  p.  87. 
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'^Hftve  you  ever  seen  thofe  marble 
statues  in  tome  public  square  or  garden, 
which  art  haa  to  fashioned  into  a  per- 
ennial fountain,  that  through  the  lips,  or 
through  the  hands,  the  clear  water  flows 
iu  a  perpetual  streaai,  on  and  on  for 
erer,  and  the  marble  stands  there — 
passire,  oold — making  no  effort  to  arrest 
the  gliding  water  ? 

"  It  is  so  that  time  flows  through  the 
hands  of  men — swift,  never  pausing,  till 
it  has  run  itself  out :  and  there  is  the 
man  petrified  into  a  marble  sleep,  not 
feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing  awaj 
for  ever."  * 

He  speaks  oftener  of  the  hollow  nothing- 
ness of  the  temporal  and  visible  :— 

'*  Things  are  passing-— our  friends  are 
dropping  off  from  us :  strength  is  giving  ' 
way :  our  relish  for  earth  is  going,  and 
the  world  no  longer  wears  to  our  hearts 
the  radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have 
the  same  sky  above  us,  and  the  same 
scenes  around  us ;  but  the^  freshness  that 
our  hearts  extracted  from  everything 
in  boyhood,  and  the  glory  that  seemed 
to  rest  once  on  earth  and  life,  have 
faded  away  for  ever.  Sad  and  gloomy 
truths  to  the  roan  who  is  going  down  to 
the  grave  with  his  work  undone.  Not 
sad  to  the  Christian :  but  rousing,  ex- 
citing, invigorating.  If  it  be  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  have  no  time  for  folding  of  the  > 
hands :  we  will  work  the  faster,  llirough 
the  changefolness  of  life :  through  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  bell  of  time,  which  ! 
tells  us  that  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  are  gone  before  us :  through  the 
noiseless  rush  of  a  world  which  is  going 
down  with  gigantic  footsteps  into  nothing- 
ness. Let  not  the  Christian  slack  his 
hand  from  work :  for  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  may  defy  hell  itself  to 
quench  his  immortality."  f 

The  {yrophetic  anticipation  of  the  end 
was  unconsciously  tinging  his  thoughts  ; 
the  burden  and  pain  of  life  forced 
an  utterance;  and  still,  in  this  last 
extract,  we  see  bow  bravely  his  &ith 
bore  him  up,  firm,  bold,  unshrinking, 
unto  death. 

Mr  Robertson's  work  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  pulpit.  By  the  working 
men  he  was  regarded  as  a  frank  and 
faithful  friend.  Already,  in  1848,  he  was 
actively  engaged  with  a  Working  Men*s 
Institute,  the  idea  of  which  had  been 
early  in  his  mind.    It  was  intended  for  a 

•  Sermons,  toI.  U.,  p.  327. 
i  Bermoas*  vol.  il.,  p.  178. 
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poorer  class  than  were  embraced  by  the 
Athenaeums  and  Mechanics*  Institutes, 
and  the  subscription  was  only  a  penny 
a- week.  'In  October  of  that  year,  1300 
members  were  enrolled.  They  besought 
him  to  deliver  the  opening  address,  and 
their  anxiety  overcame  his  objections. 
No  one  who  has  carefully  perused  that 
address  can  wonder  at  the  afl*ection  the 
men  bore  to  him,  at  the  sway  he  held 
over  their  hearts,  at  the  place  his 
memory  still  freshly  retains.*  For  two 
years  the  Institute  had  great  success.  A 
small  section  of  the  members  then  advo- 
cated the  introduction  of  sceptical  publi- 
cations. The  society  was  threatened 
with  dissolution.  Mr  Robertson  man- 
fully came  forward  and  delivered  a  second 
address,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  peace. 
*'  Brother  men,  members  of  the  Working 
Men's  Institute,"  he  began,  <*you  asked 
me  to  stand  by  you  at  the  hopeful  be- 
ginning of  your  institution ;  I  could  not 
desert  you  in  the  moment  of  danger  and 
the  hour  of  your  unpopularity.  •  .  I 
am  here  to  identify  myself  in  public 
again  with  you,  to  say  that  your  cause  is 
my  cause,  and  your  failure  my  failure.*' 
The  Introduction  of  infidel  prints  was 
maintained  on  three  grounds, — rights 
of  free  inquiry,  rights  of  liberty,  and 
rights  of  democracy ;  on  these  three  he 
met  its  advocates  with  excellent  sense, 
warm,  honest  feeling,  and  sound  principle. 
But  "the  society,"  we  learn,  "failed 
to  right  itself;  and  in  July  1850  it  was 
formally  dissolved.  He  counselled  a  se- 
cond experiment,  and  another  society,  or 
rather,  as  he  regarded  it,  the  old  one 
purified  by  experience,  rose  into  being." 
It  forsook,  greatly  to  his  regret,  the  good 
old  title  of  Working  Men,  and  assumed 
that  of  Mechanics  ;  but  it  has  flourished 
longer  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  still  in 
full  vigour.  Politics,  in  the  higher  sense, 
had  the  same  powerful  attraction  for  Mr. 
Robertson  that  they  had  for  Dr.  Arnold. 
I  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  national 
questions.  Nor  was  his  interest  merely 
theoretical.  In  every  movement  in 
Brighton  connected  with  social  life  and 
progress  he  was  active  and  prominent. 

•  Two  AddreiMS  to  Working  Men.     Third 
Edition.    HamUtoo,  AdAznv,  aad  Co. 
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And  on  one  Bocial  qaestion,  which  under- 
lies all  others,  the  relition  of  claaseB,~ 
the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  rich 
ard  the  rights  of  the  poor,— he  spoke 
with  a  wisdom,  and  courage,  and  love, 
which  had  a  notahle  influence  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  from  which  we  may  now 
hope  for  far  wider  and  even  more  per- 
manent results. 

In  1852  Mr  Rohertson  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution 
two  lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry 
on  the  Working  Classes.  They  are  ne- 
cessarily brief,  but  every  line  is  sugges- 
tive. We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
where so  true  an  estimate  of  our  modern 
poetry;  while  the  exquisite  snatches  of 
criticism  on  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson,  reveid  a  power  which,  in 
these  days  of  hasty  reading  and  flippant, 
shallow  remark,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1853  he  followed 


[1857 


to  Brighton  in  the  third  week  of  his 
leave.  The  effort  was  too  great.  With 
failing  health  and  increasing  pun,  he 
continued  to  discharge  every  duty  of  his 
oflSce.  The  congregation  sought  assist* 
ance  for  hhn ;  the  vicar  did  not  approve  of 
the  man  they  selected,  and  refused  to  ap- 
point him.  Alone,  and  *' sinking  rapidly,**  ' 
Mr.  Robertson  struggled  on,  a  spectacle 
of  quiet,  unselfish  heroism  that  might 
well  shame  many  a  brother  of  the  cross. 
One  week  his  sufferings  became  rapidly 
more  acute;  his  preparation  for  the 
coming  Sunday  laid  on  him  the  burden 
of  a  sharper  agony.  He  gave  way  at  last. 
That  Sunday  a  stranger  took  his  place.* 
He  never  preached  again.  He  lingered 
in  his  room  for  two  months  in  the  tor- 
ture of  an  excruciating  disease.  He  hore 
it  without  a  murmur,  with  calm  resigna- 
tion to  His  will  who  chastens  those  He 
loves.      He    constantly   assured   those 


up  this  subject  by  a  remarkable  lecture  |  about  him  of  his  happiness  and  peace. 


on  the  poetry  of  his  favourite  Words- 
worth. The  lecture  was  never  published. 
It  was  preserved  only  in  the  notes  of  a 
reporter.  But  did  our  space  permit,  we 
could  not  forbear  quoting  from  that 
source,  imperfect  as  it  is,  his  fine  percep- 
tion of  Wordsworth's  calling,  the  rela- 
tion he  bore  to  the  mighty  heart  of  the 


He  had  penetrated  tbe  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  life;  he  was  to  follow  Him 
through  agony  and  death. 
On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  August,  the' 

I  congregation  knelt  before  God  in  sup- 
plication for  their  dying  pastor.    That 

I  day  six  years  before,  they  had  felt  for 
the  first   time   the   spell   of   his  holy 


nation.  He  reviewed  the  qualifications  |  earnestness,  they  had  sat  entranced  by 
necessary  for  appreciating  Wordsworth's  |  the  eloquent  truth  that  flowed  from 
poetry,  his  character  and  life  so  far  as  :  his  lips.  During  the  day  he  was  able  to 
they  bear  upon  it.  Hereserved  foranother  !  recline  upon  a  sofa  before  an  open  win- 


opportunity  what  he  considered  more 
important  than  either — the  question  of 
how  far  Wordsworth's  theories  and  prin- 
ciples are  true,  how  far  exaggerated,  and 
how  far  he  worked  them  out.  That  oppor- 
tunity never  came.  During  the  lecture 
his  friends  remarked  with  alarm  the  hectic 
flush  that  rose  upon  his  cheek,  the  evident 
eff*ort  by  which  the  will  triumphed  over 
bodily  suffering.  '*  His  exertions  in  the 
pulpit  were  at  thia  period  almost  over- 
powering, and  the  intense  study  to  which 
he  had  long  accustomed  himself  became 
agonising  in  the  extreme."  Before  April 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties 
for  a  time,  and  seek  change  of  air  and 
relaxation.  The  end  was  drawing  near. 
Slightly  recruited,  but  unwilling  to 
remain  longer  from  his  post,  he  returned 
US 


dow ;  towards  night  he  grew  suddenly 
worse.  The  pain  was  intense.  He  could 
not  speak,  save  at  intervals,  when  he 
cried,  feebly,  "My  God,  my  God,— my 
Father,  my  Father."  The  yearning  of 
his  heart  was  soon  fufilled.  His  attend- 
ants sought  to  change  his  position.  *'  I 
cannot  bear  it,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  rest  I 
must  die.  Let  God  do  His  work.**  They 
were  the  last  works  he  spoke.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  lips  that  uttered  them  were 
sealed  in  death. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told. 
At  Brighton  there  was  profound  and  gene- 

•  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  straDffcr  w«« 
Archdeacon  ^riUlams,  liis  former  rector,  who 
occupied  the  pulpit  from  this  time  till  Ifr. 
Roberteon't  death,  and  prcadied  the  Aitemooa 
Funeral  Sermon. 
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Tal  sorrow.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral 
the  shops  were  closed,  the  houses  were 
in  mourning.  Strangers  who  had  arrived 
inquired  if  one  of  the  royal  family  was 
dead.  Headed  by  1500  of  those  who  well 
remembered  the  address  of  *^firother 
men  and  fellow-workmen/'  the  melan- 
choly cortege  wound  through  a  crowd 
extending  for  more  than  a  mile. 

"And  women's  tears  fell  fast  as  rain, 
i       And  rough  men  shook  with  inward  pain 
For  him  they  n«*er  shonld  see  again.'* 

But  there  was  one  quiet,  unnoticed 
mourning  more  touching  than  the  crowds 
of  the  procession,  or  the  solemn  awe 
that  hushed  the  streets.  In  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  morning  after  the  funeral*  a 
group  was  seen  weeping  over  the  new 
grave.  It  was  a  mechanic  with  his  wife 
and  children,  dressed  in  such  emblems  of 
woe  as  they  could  afford.  Wlien  Mr. 
Robertson  came  to  Brighton,  that  man 
and  his  wife  were  rank  infidels.  One 
day,  as  he  passed  Trinity  Chapel,  he 
thought  he  would  go  in  to  hear  what  the 
new  preacher  had  to  say.  The  word  was 
blessed  to  his  salvation.  He  became  a 
constant  worshipper,  and  brought  others 
to  listen  to  the  same  teacher.  We 
dare  add  nothing  to  this.  To  those  who 
can  feel,  it  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

A  monument  to  Mr.  Robertson  has 
been  raised  in  the  Brighton  Cemetery. 
The  working  men  sought  to  have  a  share 
in  it.  On  one  side  they  erected,  "  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  sympathy, 
and  in  deep  sorrow  for  their  loss,**  *  a 
medallion,  representing  "their  bene- 
factor **  seated  in  his  library,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  three  artisans.  Within 
the  railing  of  the  monument  there  is  a 
plot  of  garden  ground.  The  same  men 
asked  and  received  permission  to  keep  it 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  supply  it  with 
fresh  flowers. 

We  bear  that  a  Memour  and  Remains 
of  Mr.  Robertson  will  be  published ;  in 
this  we  hope  not  to  be  disappointed.  They 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  eager  ex- 
pectation. Meanwhile  it  is  from  a  better 
motiye  than  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
tliat  we  have  sketched  this  outline  for 

«  Tlie  words  are  taken  from  the  inscription. 
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our  readers.  There  are  no  materials  for 
an  exciting  biography.  There  is  an 
absence  of  striking  incidents.  But  there 
is  the  powdr  of  a  single,  earnest,  conse- 
derate  life.  Bare  thougli  it  is,  we  cannot 
think  of  it  unmoved.  Nay,  its  very 
simple  modesty,  in  contrast  with  the 
great  results  that  lyive  followed  it,  the 
great  fame  that  time  is  wreathing  round 
it,  is  infinitely  more  impressive  than  the 
noise  of  a  public  triumph,  or  the  stir  and 
glare  that  surround  a  public  name.  It  is 
the  life  that  speaks  tons  from  the  silence 
of  its  retirement,  a  voice  to  which  all 
men,  especially  all  clergymen,  would  do 
well  to  take  heed.  They  will  learn  (W>m 
it  the  hidden  power  of  faith,  the  calm 
might  that  lies  in  communion  with  the 
truth,  the  nobleness  and  beauty  and  re- 
ward of  a  high  self-sacrifice.  They  will 
learn  from  it  to  keep  brave  hearts  when 
the  cloud  settles  on  their  life,  to  trust 
that  God  will  do  His  work,  though  not 
perhaps  till  their  day  is  past :  they  will 
learn  to  hold  steadfast  by  their  work, 
though  pain  and  sorrow  are  knocking 
loudly  at  the  door :  they  will  utter  with 
the  thankfulness  of  full  hearts  the  aspira- 
tion engraved  upon  his  tomb,  *'  Qlory  to 
the  Saviour  who  was  his  all !" 


"  Judge  not  Christ's  love  by  pro- 
vidences, but  by  promises  (Psa.  Ixxiii.; 
Heb.  xi.  ] ;  Eccles.  ix.).  Bless  God  for 
shaking  thee  ofi'  false  foundations,  and 
for  any  dispensation  whereby  He  keepa 
the  soul  awakened,  and  looking  after 
Christ.  Better  in  sickness  and  tempta- 
tion, than  in  security  and  slightness;  for 
a  slighting  spirit  will  turn  a  profane 
spirit,  and  will  sin  and  pray  too.  Slight- 
ness is  the  bane  of  profession.  If  it  be 
not  rooted  out  of  the  heart,  by  constant 
and  serious  dealing  with  and  beholding 
of  Christ  in  duties,  it  will  grow  more 
fttrong  and  more  deadly  by  being  under 
onli nances.  Measure  not  thy  grace  by 
others'attainments,  hut  by  the  Scriptures. 
Be  serious  and  exact  in  duty,  having  the 
weight  of  it  upon  thy  heart ;  but  be  as 
much  afraid  of  taking  comfort  from  duties 
as  from  sins.  Comfort  from  any  hand 
but  Christ's  is  deadly.  Be  much  in 
prayer,  or  you  will  never  keep  up  much 
communion  with  God.  As  you  are  in 
closet  prayer,  so  will  you  be  in  all  other 
ordinances."—  Wilcox, 
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THE  PRIESTS  AND  CREEDS  OF  THE  MASSES. 


No.  I. 


Som  months  ago,  we  addreued  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  a  series  of  short 
papers  on  the  '*  Literature  of  the  Work- 
ing Glasses,"  pointing  out  certain  perio- 
dicals which  drcuUte  among  the  masses 
of  our  population,  and  are  instrumental 
in  forming  the  minds  'and  moulding  the 
characters  of  those  into  whose  hands  they 
axe  regularly  placed.    Taking  objection 
to  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term 
'*  working  classes  "  is  now  used,  while  we 
guarded  ourselves  from  completely  ho- 
mologating the  sense  commonly  attached 
to  theezpression,  we  nevertheless,  through 
necessity,  adopted  it  for  our  own  pur- 
pose.   That  objection  we  still  maintain, 
but  the  common  acceptation  we  must 
again  use.     We  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  actual  as  well  as  the  intended 
effect  of  these  periodicals  to  which  we 
made  reference  was  to  deaden  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  nature,  to  wither  up  the 
affections  of   the   heart,  to  break  the 
sceptre  of  conscience,  crushing  its  power, 
and  then  sweeping  away  all  trace  of  its 
authority ;  to  convince  man,  either  that 
that  he  is  not  a  free  agent,  therefore 
not  responsible,  or  that,  being  a  free 
agent,  he  is  an  integral  part  of  Divinity 
itself;  to  break  down  the  eternal  bar- 
riers between  Bight  and  Wrong,  Good 
and  Evil ;  to  convince  him  that  sin,  and 
suffering,  and  sorrow  proceed  either  from 
an  Infinite  Tyrant,  or  are  the  result  of 
an  universe  left  to  itself;  that  if  God  is. 
He  is  careless  of  His  creatures ;  that  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that,  in  the 
wide  and  boundless,  fathomless  and  shore- 
less immensity,  there  is  no  Personal 
DsiTT ;  and  that  man  comes  from  out  a 
dark  abyss  of  nothingness,  flits,  a  corpo- 
real entity,  across  the  stage  of  earth,  to 
vanish  for  ever  in  another  abyss  as  dark, 
dismal,    and    unknown    as    that   from 
whence    he    came  1      The    individuals 
whose  effort  it  is  to  propagate  these  per- 
nioious  doctrines  are  descendants   and 
heirs  of  those  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  sought  to  merge  in  one  hetero- 
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geneous  mass  all  moral  distinctions,  and 
upon  whom  the  earnest  and  enlightened 
minister  of  the  Gospel  pronounced  the 
condemnation,  *'  Woe  unto  them  that  call 
good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  that  put  sweet 
for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet."    Out  of 
the  crude  materials  of  a  universal  moral 
negation,  these  men  strive  to  call  forth  a 
positive  religion  for  the  belief  of  their 
fellow-men.    In  their  own  imaginations 
they  have  formed  a  temple,  erected  an 
image,  elected  a  hierarchy,  and  composed 
a  ritual ;  but,  upon  a  closer  examination, 
all  is  found  to  be  simply  the  fond  imagin- 
ings  of  a  wayward  fancy— the  "  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision  "—the  unsubstantial 
pageant  of  a  dream.    True  in  regard  to 
them  is  the  old  philosophic  dogma — *<  Ex 
nihiloy  nihil  JUJ*    Having  called  us  away 
from  God  and  immortality,  they  tell  us 
we  must  worship  nature.    We  are  not 
responsible  to  an  unseen,  unknown  Divi- 
nity ;  we  are  responsible  to  a  seen  and  a 
known  universe.    Thus  the  religion  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  infidel  part 
of  our  population  is  the  religion  of  na- 
ture ;  the  religion  of  the  unthinking  por- 
tion— and  that  far  the  largest— is  the  re- 
ligion of  immorality,  which  may,  with* 
out  great  offence,  be  called  the  religion 
of  the  devil.    Now,  we  beg  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  the  use  of  the  word 
religion.     There  b  innate  in  eveiy  mind 
a  principle  of  the   supernatural;    and 
what  we  mean  by  supernatural  is  not 
the  mere   vulgar,    corrupted   interpre- 
tation,  but  that  principle  which  natu- 
rally looks  for  and  reverences  a  higher 
Power,  and  which  infiuences  the  mind 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of 
that  Saperior  Power.     Now,  the  true 
direction  to  this  feeling,  as  we  all  know, 
is  to  God,  but  it  is  apt  to  put  itself  forth 
to  an  idol,  to  some  object  short  of,  nay, 
directly  opposite  to,  God,— just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  creeping  plant  of  the 
summer  garden  spreads  out  its  tendrils 
to  entwine  around  the  pole  destined  fbr 
its  support,  but  fails  not  to  cluster  and  to 
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diof  to  any  item  whidi  accident  may 
lufe  placed  nearer  than  its  intended  prop. 
Bat  lett  the  mind  of  firail  humanity 
tboold  oollapee  ere  it  comprehended  the 
great  Incomprehenaible— lest  the  tread  of 
buffiaQity  afaoold  falter  and  fail  ere  it 
diobed  to  the  shrine  of  the  almighty 
I  AX— lest  the  finite  should  sink,  into 
despair  ere  it  grasped  the  Infinite — there 
hu  been  proTided  One — **  flesh  of  oar 
flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone  "—One  who, 
wbiie  He  trode,  often  with  wearied  steps, 
tbe  highways  and  the  streets  of  Pales- 
tine,  could  teuly  of  Himself  say,  '*The 
Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven.**  To  wor- 
ship Him  is  to  worship  God;  for  ''no 
man  ccHoeth  uoto  the  Father  save  by 
Him,"  He  and  the  Father  being  one,  and 
in  Him  "dwelling  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily"  But  from  this  sublime 
oootemplation  a  harsh  voice  calls  us 
tway.  That  voice  forbids  us  to  linger 
soy  longer  beside  the  hallowed  cradle  of 
Bethlehem's  stable,  to  gaze  with  reverent 
twe  npoo  the  incarnate  countenance  of 
the  child  Jesus.  All  this,  it  tells  us,  is 
mere  saperatitious  fancy.  No  more  are 
ve  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  God-man, 
eren  aa  He  speaks  to  us  amid  tbe  stillness 
of  tbe  desert  place— on  the  blue  spark- 
ling waters  of  tbe  lovely  Lake  of  Galilee 
~<m  the  mountain  brow,  as  we  gaze  over 
the  towers  and  palaces  of  old  Jerusalem 
—at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  or  in 
the  upper  chamber  within  the  city.  -  All 
that  we  have  heard  Him  say  there,  in  all 
times  and  seasons,  in  calm  and  tempest, 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  in  peace  and 
danger,  by  parable  or  by  miracle,  in 
prirate  or  among  the  multitude — ^all  is 
rixax.  We  come  to  that  hallowed  gar- 
den spoi  wherein  was  the  new-made  se- 
pnldoe,  and  aa  we  look,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  John  and  Peter,  into  its  empty 
sod  darksome  cave,  and  meditate  on 
Him  who  led  captive  captivity,  we  feel 
coDstnined  to  raise  the  joyous  cry  that 
once  in  ages  past  was  hes^  breaking  the 
lileoce  of  a  gray  morning  hour,  *'  The 
Lord  ta  riaen  indeed!"  *'The  Lord  is 
risen  indeed;"  but  we  are  driven  back 
vith  the  rode  ooarse  laugh  of  scorn,  and 
left  dMolate  and  lonely.  All  this  is  false ; 
the  hope  of  the  Christian  rests  on  a  flit- 
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ting  shadow,  our  faith  is  presumption, 
our  creed  a  lie,  our  profession  hypocrisy* 
The  Bible  must  be  swept  away  before 
the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
its  deep  sublimities  have  been  proved  to 
be  puerilities,  its  facts  deceptions.  If 
we  want  to  be  religious,  we  must  choose 
Pahthxism  or  Athbibm.  These  are  the 
religions  of  the  enlightened  masses  now ; 
and  if  we  would  not  have  our  names 
ranked  with  the  babes  of  wisdom,  we 
must  shew  ourselves  to  be  men.  The 
church  bell  must  cease  to  summon  the 
worshipper  to  prayer ;  the  voice  of  sacred 
melody  must  be  drowned  amid  the  dia- 
cordant  revelry  of  those  who  know  that 
to-morrow  they  will  not  be.  Pantheism 
rejects  the  Bible,  so,  of  course,  does 
Atheism ;  for  they  are  twin  creeds,  and 
at  any  time  may  be  resolved  into  one. 
With  the  latter  we  have  more  particu- 
larly to  do  at  this  time,  as  there  are  lying 
on  our  table  several  numbers  of  the  lead- 
organ  of  the  Atheistic  party,  to  some 
statements  contained  in  which  we  beg  to 
call  earnest  attention.  We  may  premise 
here,  what  we  have  before  stated,  that 
this  newspaper— the  7?«Moii«r— has  a 
very  eztensiye  circulation  in  the  country 
among  the  *'  working  classes,"  and  that 
it  is  instrumental  in  giving  publicity  to 
lectures  and  meetings  of  all  kinds  held 
in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  places,  in  connexion  with  the  free- 
thinking  movement.  On  the  flrst  of 
last  month  it  appeared  in  an  enlarged 
form,  and  in  its  editorial  article  explained 
ito  future  principles,  iu  plans  of  opera- 
tion, and  its  present  circulation.  The 
following  are  the  opening  words  of  the 
article  we  refer  to  :— 

"There  never  was  so  much  activity  on 
the  side  of  freethought  as  at  the  present 
time.  We  appeal  to  all  who  are  aware 
of  the  new  issues  of  the  press,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  whether  this  is  not  the  case.  That 
propagandism  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
conducted  in  a  rude  way  by  the  people, 
is  now  being  carried  on  and  extended  by 
writers  in  all  classes,  by  journalists  and 
scholars." 

We  acknowledge  at  once  the  truth  of 
the  position  assumed,  but  in  the  congra- 
tulation implied  we  see  no  cause  for  join- 
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ing.  Eyerynew  hall  opened,  every  new 
pablicAtion  isBued,  every  new  periodical 
started  in  the  cause  of  what  is  so  woefully 
mitnomered  Freethinking  Philosophy,  is 
just  another  argument  for  those  who  have 
the  cause  of  the  people  really  at  heart, 
and  are  walking  "in  a  more  excellent 
way,''  to  bestir  themselreis  ere  an  im- 
pression is  effected  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  which  it  will  take  many  genera- 
tions to  eradicate.  There  is  indeed  "  on 
the  side  of  freetbought  much  activity,"  a 
great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  on 
the  side  of  Christianity.  Here  is  Mr. 
Holyoake's  own  statement  as  to  the  circu- 
lation of  his  paper :-~ 

"The  circulation  of  the  Reaaoner  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Spectator  and  Exa- 
miner,  the  two  most  influential  weekly 
papers  the  country  ever  had;  and  the 
Jiecuoner  exceeds  the  circulation  of  an- 
other newspaper,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  advanced  of  the  London  press,  which 
has  cost  L.16,000  to  establish  it,  and  con- 
tinue it." 

And  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  broad  principles  which  distinguish 
this  journal,  we  take  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  number  as  that  from  which 
we  have  now  quoted, in  which  the  religious 
opinions  of  Mr.  Holyoake  are  plainly 
stated.  It  is  from  "  A  Letter  to  English 
Freethinkers,"  by  Lionel  H.  Holdreth,* 
and  he  makes  this  declaration : — 

"  To  guard  myself  against  all  miscon- 
ceptions, I  repeat  now  what  I  have  often 
said  before~I  am  in  creed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  power,  in  conduct  also,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mr.  Holyoake.  From  him  I  have 
learned  the  difference  between  Atheism 
and  irreligion — between  Secularism  and 
Infidelity.  From  his  teaching  and  his 
example  I  have  learnt  that,  though  there 
be  no  God,  no  judgment,  no  Ufe  to  come,  yet 
is  there  a  duty,  a  conscience,  a  life  to  be 
well  lived  on  earth ;  and  for  that  teach- 
ing I  yield  him  a  disciple's  reverence, 
love,  and  duty." 

We  must  do  this  gentleman  the  credit 
to  say  that,  unlike  many  of  his  bretliren 
in  the  cause  which  be  has  espoused,  he 
writes  this  letter  at  least,  in  a  calmer 
spirit,  and  with  fewer  invectives.    It  is 

•  The  siffntture.  we  believe,  is  Bctitions.  and 
tne  real  writer  la  understood  to  be  a  Mr.  Greiir. 
aoQ  of  the  weU-knowu  contributor  to  the  Kdb^ 
hwgh  iZevieie.— Ko.  C.  M. 
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pervaded  by  a  grand  fallacy,  uid  founded 
on  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  many  of  bis 
expressions  and  those  of  a  coadjutor,  in 
the  same  number  of  the  paper,  who  says*— 

"To  modem  Spiritualifits,  who  now 
split  the  difference  with  Unitarians,  and 
accept  half  the  Bible  as  half  inspired, 
and  continually  point  to  that  personifica- 
tion of  the  sun,  the  mythical  Jesua  Chrixtj 
as  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  man,  when  he 
was  no  man  at  all,  the  peru!*al  of  'The 
Devil's  Pulpit,'  and  such  like  works, 
would  be  of  beneficial  service." 

Mr.  Holdreth's  mind  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  completely  destitute  of  all  com- 
mon power  of  comprehending  reason  and 
argument  and  evidence,  as  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  acknowledge  what  the  writer 
now  quoted  denies,  the  existence  of  a 
'*  great  and  good  man,**  Jesus  Christ.  Hav- 
ing acknowledged  thus  much,  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  might 
be  gradually  brought  to  confeas  the  ex- 
istence of  **  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
But  he  is  so  far  contradictory  in  his  Tiews, 
that  while  he  denies  a  God  he  accepta  a 
conscKfice.  And  whence  that  conscience  ? 
If,  as  he  admits,  it  is  a  law  of  duty,  where 
and  who  is  the  lawgiver  ?  The  first  im- 
plies the  last.  It  would  be  outt>f  place 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  subject, 
but  to  any  of  our  young  readera,  or  to 
any  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Holdreth,  we  make  a  reference,  out  of 
many  excellent  works,  to  Chalmers's 
*'  Natural  Theology,"  vol.  1.,  p.  331,  and. 
to  Bishop  Butler's  **  Sermons  on  Human 
Nature,**  S.  iii. ;  and  the  case  is  also 
strongly  put  in  a  late  theological  publi- 
cation, we  mean  Dove*s  **  Logic  of  the 
Christian  Faith ;"  and  Tulloch,  in  his 
**  Theism,*'  p.  272,  speaks  thus  :— 

"  As  we  cannot  realise  our  being  with- 
out at  the  same  time  realising  another 
and  a  higher  Being,  so  we  cannot  become 
conscious  of  duty  without  at  the  same 
time  realising  another  and  a  higher  Will 
•  •  .  Apart  from  God  it  would  be  an 
inexplicable  riddle ;  held  as  revealing  God, 
it  bec'omes  beautifully  intelligible.  It  is 
the  lighf  within  whereby  we  perceive  the 
hand  that  guides  us,  and,  although  more 
dimly,  the  destination  that  awaiu  us." 

We  make  these  observations,  not  fbr 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  diacusslon 
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onniitAble  for  thiB  magazine,  but  aimply 
to  ihewwhat  terrible  contradictiont  men 
promulgate  and  affect  to  believe,  when, 
having  espoused  a  cau<e,  they  are  reck- 
less of  their  denials  or  admissions.  Mr. 
Huldreth  spurns  the  idea  of  God,  yet  in 
admitting  the  existence  of  conscience,  he 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  very 
idea  be  spurns !  And  upon  such  miserable 
arguments  he  would  draw  the  masses  of 
the  people  from  the  worship  of  the  living 
and  true  God — ^from  faith  in  a  propitiatory 
sacrifioe  — from  the  God>man  Christ  Jesus, 
of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary^to  make  them 
bow  down  to  a  miserable  apotheosis  of 
self.  We  are  told  that  "  our  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intellect,  which 
neither  controls  nor  nourishes  it.  It  is 
no  offspring  of  intellectual  travail ;  and 
the  intellect  repudiates  it  as  illegitimate. 
She  will  not  attempt  either  to  correct  its 
extravagances,  or  to  foster  its  growth. 
It  is  a  thing  entirely  of  the  heart — emo- 
tional, instructive,  and  irrational.  Its 
votaries  withdraw  their  faith  entirely 
from  the  care  and  guardianship  of  reason. 
They  believe — they  don't  know  why,  and 
they  don't  care  why — they  cannot  help 
it."  (B^asoner  24th  May,  1857.)  We 
should  like  to  know  Mr.  It,  H.  H.'s  opi- 
nion of  those  intellectual  giants  whose 
reason  baa  been  instrumental  in  making 
the  truth  of  Christianity  clear  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  rational  minds ; 
and  who  have  thrown  around  it,  aa  exter- 
.  nal  evidences,  a  series  of  grand  and  stu- 
pendous bulwarks  on  which  all  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  puny 
power  of  infidel  shafts  to  make  an  im- 
press. But  we  agree  that  it  is  a  religion  of 
the  heart  beside.  Alas  for  man  if  it  were 
not  so  1  The  gifted  author  of  that  valu- 
able treatise,  ''The  Restoration  of  Belief," 
a  book  we.would  rejoice  to  see  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  hands  of  the  working 
men  of  this  country,  thus  writes  :^ 

"Christianity  keeping  its  hold,  aa  it 
does,  of  the  profound  convictions  of  men 
who  are  as  highly  cultivated  as  any  man, 
and  w1h>  are  as  robust  in  mind  aa  any,  and 
as  fearlessly  honest  as  any,  it  is  an  ill 
symptom  when  a  set  of  writers  constantly 
affect  an  innocent  ignorance  of  any  such 
fact,  and  are  always  shewing  off  their 
coadeflcension  toward  the  obtuse  luper- 
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stitions  which  were   prevalent   in   the 
'  middle  ages."* 

Our  object  in  introducing  this  subject 
At  this  time  to  the  readers  of  the  Edin' 
burgh  Christian  Afayazine^  is  to  lay  be- 
fore such  as  are  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  energetic  and  organised  efforts 
of  the  Atheistic  writers  and  agitators  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  an  outline  of 
their  doctrines,  the  foundations  on  which 
this  system  of  disbelief  is  based,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are,  day  by  day, 
seducing  the  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try from  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  to  become  the  slaves  of  the 
prince  of  darkness.  Year  by  year  this 
question  is  becoming  more  prominent; 
year  by  year  the  douds  of  infidelity  are 
thickening  around  the  Christian  faith. 
Soon  the  tempest  must  bnrst  with  its 
wide-echoing  thunder-crash.  From  the 
turmoil  and  the  wreck  our  Bible-creed 
will  emerge  statelier  and  grander,  and, 
to  many  eyes,  more  terrific  than  before. 
AJl  useless  outworks  will  have  been 
swept  away.  But,  alas  I  how  many  im- 
mortal souls,  cling mg  to  broken  rafta 
and  shattered  spars,  will  have  been  car- 
ried away  in  the  overpowering  flood, 
when  friendly  hands  might  have  grasped 
them  in  the  deep  waters,  and  safely 
landed  them  in  the  citadel  I  Individual 
and  social  responsibilities  are  now  almost 
universally  recognised,  and  no  one  dares 
to  ask  the  impious  question,  '*  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper  ? "  Therefore,  our 
wish  is  to  enlist  our  readers  —  such  of 
them  as  have  the  will  and  the  means— to 
aid,  by  personal  or  pecuniary  exertions, 
a  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  that 
'^  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
Christianity  must  be,  from  its  nature, 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive.  The  wea- 
pons in  its  armoury  are  not  alone  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate ;  there  are  also 
the  sword  and  the  quiver.  Not  only 
must  we  protect  our  strong  tower,  but  we 
must  go  forth  to  pull  down  the  mighty 
holds  of  the  adversary.  Upon  this  we 
need  not  Airther  dwelU  But  we  conclude 
these  introductory  observations  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Isaac  Taylor,  in  the 
work  already  alluded  to— the  *'Restora« 
tion  of  Belief:*'^ 
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"  The  DiBBBLnor  of  these  last  dtya,  to 
far  as  it  is  A  scheme  of  doctrine,  may  he 
shewn  to  be  a  hirth  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  Atheism,  partly,  and  the  Theism, 
entirely,  of  the  present  time  is  a  heresy, 
full  of  Christian  sap.  By  calling  it  CAris- 
tianf  I  mean  that  it  has  no  meaning  at 
all,  except  that  which  it  has  wrung  from 
elements  of  Christian  belief,  brought 
iuto  collision  one  with  another.  Atheism 
in  these  days  is  not,  as  of  old,  a  metaphysic 
abstraction,  or  a  cold  paradox,  but  it  is  a 
living  creature,  speaking  with  a  loud 
▼oice,  and  shewing  a  ruddy  cheek,  be- 
cause it  has  drawn  life-blood  from  that 
which  can  spare  much,  and  yet  live.  If 
the  Gospel,  the  destruction  of  which  is  so 
eagerly  desired  by  some  among  us,  were 
actually  to  breathe  its  last,  not  one  of  the 
schemes  of  doctrine  which  is  now  offered 
to  us  in  its  stead  would  henceforward 
draw  another  breath.  Universal  non-beliefs 
which  is  the  death  of  the  human  soul 
toward  God  and  immortality,  would  in- 
stantly ensue." 
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The  chapter  from  which  these  worda 
are  taken  closes  with  the  following  touch- 
ing sentences : — 

''Meantime  I  harbour  no  animosity 
towards  the  writers,  such  as  they  are, 
with  whom  a  Christian  writer  has  to  do. 
I  am  heartily  glad,  for  myself,  that  I  am 
not  doing  their  work — although,  alaa,  it 
must  be  done  by  somebody.  Towards 
some,  who  have  manifestly  known,  as  I 
have  known,  the  pains  of  saddened  medi- 
tations, my  feelings  are  those  of  profound 
sympathy.  As  to  the  flippant  and  the 
ambitions,  it  is  easy  to  forget  them.  As 
to  one  or  two  who,  in  a  fit  of  mental  hal- 
luciation,  have  uttered  revolting  blasphe- 
mies, I  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  Hue 
whom  they  revile,  and  who  once  carried 
charitable  hope  to  its  utmost  boundary, 
when  He  said,  **  They  know  not  what 
they  do."  A.  W. 

{Tq  b$  eoniimud.) 


MEMOIBS  OF  FREDERICK  PERTHES. 

(SECOVD  MOnOE.) 


Wb  resume  our  notice  of  this  deeply  in- 
teresting life.  The  second  portion  begins 
with  the  memorable  occupation  of  Ham- 
burgh by  Davoust. 

The  miseries  which  he  inflicted  on  that 
city  are  well  known.  Intrenched  behind 
its  walls,  he  witnessed  the  waning  of  his 
great  master's  fortunes.  The  battie  of 
Leipsic  was  fought  in  October  1813; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  French  bad  for  the  most  part  been 
expelled  fh>m  (Germany,  Davoust  still 
maintained  his  position,  but  was  himself 
blockaded  by  a  hostile  army.  This  circum- 
stance gave  some  pretext  of  necessity  to 
the  tyrannical  cruelty  which  he  displayed 
towards  the  unhappy  Hamburgbers,  but 
which  was  in  reality  the  revenge  of  a  cruel 
and  disappointed  man.  He  robbed  the 
bank ;  burned  all  the  surrounding  villages 
and  country-houses;  drove  20,000  persons, 
destitute  and  houseless,  from  the  city; 
ordered  the  hospital,  containing  800  sick, 
to  be  vacated  and  burnt  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  that  in  such  severe  weather  that  600 
sick  were  believed  to  have  died  from  the 
terror  and  intense  cold  of  a  single  night. 
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It  was  not  till  the  end  of  May  1814  that 
the  French,  as  the  result  of  certain  nego- 
tiations witii  the  allies,  finally  evacuated 
Hamburgh. 

These  years  form  an  interesting  period 
in  the  life  of  Perthes.  They  called  out, 
or  rather  only  displayed,  the  devotion  of 
the  patriot,  the  fearlessness  of  the  soldier, 
the  might  that  in  ordinary  times  is  al- 
lowed to  slumber  in  the  citizen's  as  in ' 
the  peasant's  arm.  So  long  as  resistance 
was  possible,  he  used  his  great  influence 
with  his  fellow-citizens  to  rouse  them  to 
effort,  and  to  induce  them,  by  oiiganiza- 
tion  and  regular  drill,  to  fit  themselves 
for  successfully  opposing  disciplined 
troops.  In  the  actual  conflict  he  set  an 
example  of  patient  endurance  of  fatigue 
and  of  personal  courage.  Of  the  ineffectual 
effort  made  to  repel  Davoust  in  181S»  we 
find  Caroline  thus  writing  :— 

*<From  the  9th  of  May,  Perthes  bad 
not  undressed  for  one-and-twenty  nighta, 
and  during  that  period  had  never  lain 
down  in  bed.  I  was  in  daily  anxiety  for 
his  life.  He  was  only  occasionally,  and  thai 
half-an-honr  at  a  time,  In  the  house.  The 
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three  jcmnger  children  were  at  Wands- 
beck  with  my  mother;  the  four* elder 
were  with  me,  because  they  could  not 
have  been  removed  without  force.  I  had 
no  man  on  thepremises— all  wereon  guard. 
People  were  constantly  coming  in  to  eat 
and  drink,  for  none  of  our  acquaintances 
kept  house  in  the  city.  I  had  laid  sacks 
filled  with  straw  in  the  large  parlour,  and 
there,  night  and  day,  lav  burghers  who 
came  in  by  turns  to  snatch  a  short  repose. 
At  the  battle  of  Wilhelmsburg  we  lost 
our  Weber,  and  many  of  our  friends. 
Day  and  night  I  was  on  the  balcony  to 
see  if  Perthes,  or  any  of  our  relations, 
were  carried  by  among  the  wounded." 

As  DaYonst  entered  the  city,  Perthes 
had  to  flee  for  hia  life.  His  wife  and 
children  found  refuge  in  a  retired 
country-house  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  while  Perthes,  trayelling  hither 
and  thither,  laboured  for  hii  country's 
cause,  in  such  ways  as  were  still  open 
to  him,  and  made  great  exertions  also  to 
arrange,  so  far  as  possible,  his  private 
aflairs.  He  was  indeed  seemingly  a 
ruined  man.  His  shop  in  Hamburgh  was 
sealed,— his  other  property  sequestrated, 
— 4iia  dwelling-house  plundered,  and  then 
assigned  to  a  French  generaL  With 
cfaaractezistic  hononrableness  and  un- 
selfiahnets,  his  chief  efforts  were  directed 
to  secure  the  creditors,  through  the 
debtors  of  the  house ;  and  in  this,  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  he  was  successfuL 
In  the  course  of  these  wanderings 
Perthes  had  occasion  to  sail,  in  a  driving 
stormy  from  Kiel  across  to  Wamemiinde, 
a  sesrport  town  near  Hostock.  It  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
been  upborne  1^  the  glorious  exulting 
sea,  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  dweller  on 
continents  similar  to  that  when  the 
trareller  from  the  distant  champaign 
first  lifts  his  wondering  eyes  to  where 
Alpine  pinnacles  and  eternal  snows  stand 
up  against  the  sky  in  calm  unchanging 
glory.  Perthes  was  at  the  time  a  lonely 
and  almost  a  ruined  man ;  but  neither  the 
fear  so  natural  to  a  landsman  in  such 
drcnmstanoes,  nor  the  weight  of  mis- 
fortune, could  prevent  his  true  heart  ex- 
ulting in  this  introduction  to  one  of 
nature's  grandest  aspects. 

*'  So  I  am  again  on  land,"  he  wrote  to 
Caroline^   **  after  a  glorious   passage  I 
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How  I  delight  in  those  noble  waves! 
My  deepest  feelings  are  called  forth  by 
them,  and  I  become  cheerful  and  cour- 
ageous. I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  my  proper 
element.  Tlie  waves  were  long  and  high  ; 
so  that  the  open  boat,  which  just  held  us 
ten,  was  now  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
billow,  now  deep  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  By  the  time  it  grew  dark  all  the 
passengers,  and  one  of  the  boatmen, 
became  sea-sick;  I  remained  welL  At 
eleven  o'clock  that  night,  the  strong  gale 
had  driven  us  to  the  point  of  Warne- 
munde,  but  the  skipper  was  afraid  to 
run  in ;  so  we  cruised  about  in  the  dark 
till  morning.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  monster-billows,  which  yawned 
for  us  in  all  varieties  of  horrid  shapes. 
At  dawn  we  found  ourselves  lying  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Admiral  Hope's 
ship,  a  colossus  of  seventy-four  guns, 
surrounded  by  two-and-twenty  other 
large  vessels,  all  bearing  the  flag  of 
England.  Far  off  across  the  sea,  the 
moon  cast  a  strip  of  silver  light,  and  the 
rayless  sun  a  reflection  of  glowing  red. 
I  never  received  such  impressions  of  the 
sublime,  as  during  that  short  voyage." 

Caroline's  health  received  a  blow  from 
the  hardships  and  anxieties  of  these 
terrible  months,  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  She  died  in  August  1821, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  In  her  greatest 
sufferings,  the  language  of  her  soul  was 
still  that  of  her  favourite  hymn,  *<  Herr 
auf  dein  Wort  soli's  sein  gewagt " 
("  Lord,  I  would  venture  on  thy  Word"), 
and  her  heart  overflowed  in  love  to  all 
around  her.  In  one  of  her  last  letters  to 
her  children,  she  writes: — 

"  God  help  those  poor  creatures  who 
hare  no  love  in  their  hearts;  you  desr 
happy  children,  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
your  mother,  and  how  I  rejoice  in  all 
your  happiness  I" 

Perthes  had  long  contemplated  retiring 
from  his  bookselling  business,  and  seek- 
ing a  life  of  greater  quiet  in  the  little 
town  of  Gotha.  Caroline's  death  de- 
cided him ;  and  in  March  1822,  having 
handed  over  the  business  to  his  partner 
and  bosom-friend  Besser,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  Hamburgh.  How  much  he  felt 
the  rending  of  so  many  ties,  appears 
from  letters  written  shortly  before  his 
departure  :— 

*'I  will  not  tell  you  how  I  passed 
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Chrittmat.  and  the  New  Year;  they  were 
heavy,  heavy  days,  and  heavy  days  are 
still  before  me.  Every  step,  every  stroke 
of  the  pen  ribrates  in  my  heart,  and 
seems  to  say,  At  last  I  Thirty  years  of 
my  life  have  been  passed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  here  I  have  won  all  that  was 
denr  to  roe,  a  calling,  inflaence,  and  con- 
sideration ;  here  I  met  with  Caroline, 
and  here  I  found  God.  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  leave  a  house  and  city,  men 
and  associations,  with  which  my  own  life 
has  grown  up,  and  I  feel  it  deeply." 

At  fifty  years  of  age  Perthes  began  in 
Ootha  a  new  life;  and  great  was  the 
change  from  the  busy  commercial  city  to 
the  beautifully-situated,  quiet  little  town. 
An  old-fashioned  place  it  still  was  in 
1822:— 

"Every  erening  the  streets  of  one- 
atoreyed  houses  were  filled  with  cattle  re- 
turning from  pasture,  and  by  night  the 
only  sound  heard  in  them  was  the  loud 
horn  of  the  watchman,  and  his  pious 
caution, '  Put  out  fire  and  put  out  light, 
that  no  evil  chance  to-night,  and  praise 
we  Qod  the  Lord.'  The  streets  were 
lively  only  on  the  weekly  market-days, 
wiien  the  robust  formof  Thuringian  pea- 
sants, with  their  gaily- dressed,  healthy- 
looking  wives  and  daughters,  filled  the 
square  in  front  of  the  old  town-halL" 

Musical  mendicancy,  too^  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  in  favour  with  the 
youths  as  it  was  in  Luther*s  boyhood : — 

**  Any  one,  crossing  the  town  at  mid- 
day, was  sure  to  meet  an  elder  scholar, 
followed  by  ten  or  twelve  smaller  boys, 
running  in  breathless  haste  through  the 
streets,  singing  a  chorus  the  while,  in 
hopes  of  thus  collecting  a  few  pence.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  choristers 
of  the  gymnasium  sutioned  themselves, 
in  their  black  cloaks  and  three-<;omered 
hats,  before  the  doors  of  the  wealthy — 
thus,  by  means  of  their  persevering 
quartets,  extracting  enough  to  support 
them  during  their  school  career." 

The  plaoe,  however,  was  remarkable 
for  intellectual  activity,  accompanied 
with  indifference  to  politics,  and  dead- 
ness  in  religion.  Here,  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  surrounded  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  who  had  settled 
in  Ootha,  Perthes  set  about  establish- 
ing and  carrying  on,  single  handed,  the 
business  of  publisher  :— 

'*  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  esta- 
blished a  most  honourable  reputation  as 
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a  publisher,  having  brought  out  no  worth- 
less or  dangerous  books,  and  but  few  of 
second-rate  merit.  All  this  had  been 
the  result  of  his  own  efifbrts.  He  worked 
on  without  a  partner,  or  even  an  amanu- 
ensis, and  he  had  begun  with  but  a  small 
capital.  As  Frommann  said  at  a  later 
period,  *In  a  marvellously  short  time  his 
business  as  publisher  became,  as  to  f  x- 
tent,  and  still  more  as  to  solidity,  one  of 
the  first  in  Germany;  so  that  both  aa 
bookseller  and  publisher  Perthes  soon 
obtained  a  leading  position,  altht.ugh  in 
both  careers  alike  he  was  entirely  the 
founder  of  his  own  fortune.' " 

In  his  business  Perthes  aimed  at  serv- 
ing his  God.  It  was  to  him  more  than  a 
means  of  supporting  himself;  for  he  per- 
ceived that  both  the  bookseller  and  the 
publisher  might  largely  influence  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  nation.  A  fivelihood 
and  independence  he  expected  to  secure, 
and  did  secure.  As  to  riches,  he  never 
sought  them.  He  strove,  as  a  bookseller, 
to  discern  and  supply  the  literary  wanta 
of  the  nation.  As  a  publisher,  he  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  history 
and  theology.  His  first  great  underuking 
was  a  History  of  the  States  of  Europe^ 
edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert.  It  was  to 
be  the  joint  work  of  many  learned  men 
of  different  nations  and  different  views  ; 
and  to  unite  learned  Germans  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise,  was  indeed  a  labour 
which  none  but  a  man  of  Perthea's  im- 
mense circle  of  acquaintances,  general 
acceptance,  and  astonishing  power  of 
drawing  together  the  mutually  repellant, 
could  have  accomplished.  Years  of  effort, 
however,  crowned  this  and  many  other 
of  his  historical  enterprises  with  suoceaa. 

In  theology  Perthes  gave  to  the  world 
Neander's  Church  Htstory,  and  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  had  some  share 
in  originating  the  work  whioh  he  after- 
wards published.  In  December  1822, 
he  wrote  to  Neander : — 

**  Tour  Julian  is  but  a  fragment;  will 
you  not  extend  the  fragment  into  a 
whole  ?  I  heartily  wish  that  you  would 
give  us  a  connected  history  of  Chris- 
tianity  under  Constantine  and  Julian, 
this  period  sppearing  to  my  own  mind 
ever  more  and  more  important,  the  more 
I  read  respecting  it.'* 

'*  These  words,  as  Keander  often  de- 
clared, gave  the  first  impetus  to    his 
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Uuivertai  ffUtorf  of  the  Christian  JUligion 
and  Church." 

He  next  published,  notwithtUnding: 
grettdisconrageineDt  from  many  friends, 
a  selection  from  Luther's  works,  in 
seversl  small  yolumes,  which  was  ex- 
tensirely  sold.  He  plsnned,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Uilroann  and  Urobreit, 
started  the  well-known  Studien  und 
Krilihtn  (Theological  Studies  and  Re- 
▼iewsX  a  periodical  in  which  he  never 
ceased  to  take  the  deepest  interest; 
generally  recommending  the  editors  to 
iotroduoe  more  of  the  spiritual  element, 
and  to  give  greater  prominence  to  their 
own  religious  convictions,  than  they 
often  did.  •«  Until  his  death  he  laboured 
vith  heart  and  soul  in  this  undertaking. 
It  appeared  annually  in  four  volumes, 
and  contained  the  essence  of  his  theo- 
logical pnblieationsy  numbering,  as  it 
did,  amongst  its  contributors,  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  theologians  of 
Germany." 

Among  other  works  he  published 
Keander^s  Life  of  Juus  /  The  Rpformera 
btfore  the  lU/ormatioriy  by  Uilmann  ;  The 
Lift  of  Calvin,  by  Henry ;  and  Hitter's 
Hittory  of  Phitowphy,  Of  the  numerous 
commentaries  and  doctrinal  works  which 
be  published,  may  be  mentioned  Umbreit 
on  the  Prophets ;  Tholuck  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
Hebrews;  Twesten's  Dogmatiea;  and 
Nitzsch's  Religion  of  the  Anciente. 

Among  his  biographical  and  devotional 
publications,  were  The  Life  of  ^iebuhr, 
Tholock's  Sermoiu,  and  Bunsen's  Uni- 
9erul  Evangelieai  Hymn-hook, 

^  '*  He  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive 
discernment  both  of  what  was  essentially 
necessary,  and  what  was  required  or 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  and  theologians  themselves  de- 
ferred to  his  experience.  From  the 
pspers  he  left  it  was  evident  that  but 
for  him,  many  an  actually  hurtful,  or  at 
til  events  mistimed  work,  would  have 
appeared,  and  many  an  opportune  work 
bave  been  withheld." 

One  might  naturally  imagine  that  a 
business  so  important  and  extensive  must 
have  engrossed  Perthes's  whole  time. 
And  it  surprises  the  reader,  therefore,  to 
find  what  an  intense  interest,  and  what 
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an  active  part,  he  took  in  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  changeful  times  and  the 
many-pieced  country  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.  Chapter  after  chapter,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  volume,  treats  of 
German  politics  as  depicted  in  letters  to 
Perthes,  from  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  Indeed,  it  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  what  a  rare  talent  he  had  of 
maintaining  friendship  and  correspond* 
ence  with  men  utterly  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  both  of  church  and 
state.  He  could  maintain  his  own  views, 
without  hurting  their  feelings.  A  large 
and  loving  heart,  which  was  never  angry 
except  with  meanness  and  moral  base- 
ness, was  the  secret  of  this  rare  power. 
It  was  happy  for  him,  too,  that  the  most 
opposite  opinions — enforced  in  letters  of 
great  urgency  and  ability,  by  friends, 
Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic,  Tory 
and  Libera],  Orthodox  and  Unorthodox, 
and  often  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  weight,  still  left  the  comparatirely 
unlearned  bookseller  quite  unoppressed 
and  undistractedy  and  capable  of  tran- 
quilly coming  to  his  own  conclusions. 
Often,  in  the  rolumes  before  us,  one 
finds  a  selection  of  most  able,  urgent, 
and  contradictory  letters,  all  received  by 
Perthes  on  some  particular  occasion; — 
and  admires  the  Independence  of  the 
man  who,  while  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  inferiority,  would  yet  yield  his 
judgment  only  to  conviction,  and  never 
to  authority. 

We  cannot  attempt  giving  any  idea  of 
the  political  portions  of  the  book.  Much 
may  be  learnt  from  these  chapters  by 
those  who  would  study  minutely  the 
history  of  the  period ;  and  we  believe  the 
biographer  ia  justified  when  he  says  :— 

"Perthes's  correspondence  with  so 
many  theologians  and  historians  of  dif- 
ferent grades  throughout  Germany,  will 
afford  to  posterity  a  better  insight  into 
the  nature  ot  our  present  time  than  they 
could  gain  £rom  any  printed  books  or 
archives." 

To  us,  however,  this  has  certainly 
appeared  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
work,  and  somewhat  too  long  and  com- 
plicated for  the  patience  of  the  English 
reader.  It  will  be  suffldent  to  remark 
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generally,  that  Gennany,  as  a  whole,  and 
not  any  one  of  its  oomponent  parts,  was 


the  object  of  Perthes's  deep  and  ardent  j 
patriotism.    And  it  was  so^  not  merely 
for  Germany's  sake,  bnt  also  for  the 
great  work  which  he  belieyed  she  alone ' 
oould  accomplish  for  Europe  and  for 


**The  Germans,  he  writes,  seem  to  me 
the  genuine  successors  of  the  Jews ;  just 
as  it  was  the  mission  of  these,  isolated 
from  all  other  nations,  to  preserve  the 
law,  so  is  it  ours  to  preserre  a  seed  of 
piety,  freedom,  and  true  universal  cul- 
ture, and  scatter  it  over  the  world.  .  •  . 
God  preserve  Germany  for  Europe  P 

He  was  not  indeed  an  advocate  for  any 
forced  and  mechanical  union  of  all  the 
German  states  in  one  political  body, 
but  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  on 
everything  which  might  tend  to  consoli- 
date and  give  unity  to  German  litera- 
ture, German  feeling,  and  German  na- 
tionality. In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  he  considered  Austria— in  the  later, 
Prussia — as  most  powerfhl  to  bring  about 
this  result.  He  was  a  steadfast  opponent 
of  Ultraliberalism,  but  not  less  of  un- 
bending Toryism. 

In  religion  he  firmly  believed  the  great 
fkcts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and 
the  painAil  and  experimental  way  in 
which  he  had  made  these  his  own,  render- 
ed  him  quite  impregnable  to  the  assaults 
of  even  the  most  learned  rationalism. 

^  Strauss's  work,  he  writes,  will  give 
a  shock  to  all  who  have  not  been  led  by 
personal  experience  and  inward  struggle 
to  Christ,  to  all  who  imagine  that  scien- 
tiflc  theology  is  the  basis  of  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  .... 
Whoever  would  make  the  saving  truths 
of  revelation  his  own,  or  lead  others  to 
Ihem,  must  start  from  facts  coming  under 
his  own  immediate  knowledge.  The 
depravity  of  all  mankind,  sin,  our  double 
nature,  wrestling,  weakness,  and  death, 
in  every  individual,  and  the  ardent  long- 
ing of  the  whole  man  for  deUveranoe 
from  such  evils, — these  are  facts,  and 
they  form  a  basis  for  faith  in  the  salva- 
tion revealed   by  bcripture 

Whoever,  like  me,  has  seen  parties  rise 
and  fall  during  half  a  century,  is  not 
startled  at  the  upblazmg  of  a  meteor. 
Straussism,  however,  may  become  a 
power  for  ten  years;  and  just  because  in 
15S 
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ten  years  the  dcTil  can  destroy  many 
souls,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked." 

To  minor  points  of  difference  among 
Christians  he  attached  no  weight;  and 
perhaps  the  nature  of  bis  own  experience, 
and  the  limits  of  his  own  religious  edu- 
cation, led  him  unduly  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  science  in  theology. 

«*  For  myself,  he  says,  it  was  through  the 
consciousness  of  sin  in  the  forms  of  sen- 
suality and  pride,  that  I  came  to  recognise 
my  need  of  redemption,  and  the  truth  of 
God's  revelation  in  Christ  Whoerer 
disdains  this  way  will  wander  through 
speculatiou  and  mystic  symbolism  to 
Pantheism,  if  be  be  intellectnal ;  or,  if  he 
be  superficial,  will  take  the  convenient 
road  of  progress  to  perfection,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  being  the  trainer-in-chief.  .  .  . 
I  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever  led  through 
science  to  faith,  till  his  very  bones  and 
marrow  quivered  under  this  question : 
*0h  wretched  man  that  thou  artl  who 
shall  deliver  thee  from  the  body  of  this 
death?'" 

In  1 825  Perthes  married  a  second  time. 
His  wife  was  Charlotte  Becker,  a  young 
widow  with  several  delicate  children. 
*«I  know,  he  writes,  that  there  has  al- 
ways existed  a  social  prqudioe  against 
sudi  a  marriage ;  and  youth,  wboee  ideal 
is  always  fresh  and  fair,  and  women,  who 
are  always  young  in  soul,  look  with  se- 
cret disgust  upon  it."  In  this,  however, 
as  in  other  matters,  Perthes  was  atiuog 
enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage 
in  whidi  so  many  are  held  by  their  fear 
of  **  what  people  will  say."  He  judged 
for  himself;  and  his  after  history  clearly 
shews  that  for  a  man  of  his  spedal  wants 
and  dispositions  he  judged  ari^t.  Other 
children  were  given  to  hun;and  such  mani- 
fold cares,  and  anxieties,  and  joys,  and 
sorrows,  thickened  around  him,  as  usually 
only  man  in  his  youthful  prime  or  Tigor- 
ous  middle-life  is  called  to  support.  But 
Perthes's  was  one  of  those  hearts  that 
''beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's,"  and  head 
and  hand  were  no  less  youthliil  and 
energetic  The  deathjof  his  only  son  by 
his  second  marriage,  a  child  whom  he 
loved  with  a  peculiar  fondness,  was  the 
first  blow  that  seemed  definitely  to  aerer 
some  of  the  ties  that  attached  him  to 
earthly  life.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
18SS. 
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'*  He  wrote  to  Nicoloyins : '  Since  the 
death  of  my  Radolph,  I  hegin  to  feel 
the  ereoing  of  life  closing  in,  not  because 
of  sDy  diminution  of  bodily  or  mental 
powers,  but  because  of  a  certain  indifRer- 
ence  to  human  pursuits  and  interests. 
But  God  will  uphold  me  with  His  love 
sod  truth,  so  that  I  may  not  grow  supine 
and  incapable  cheerfully  to  do  and  bear 
aoooidiog  to  His  goo<i  pleasure.'  Incap- 
able or  gloomy  Perthes  indeed  never 
became,  but  the  yearning  for  his  lost 
child  haunted  him  as  long  as  he  lired, 
often  forcing  fh>m  him,  as  be  paced  the 
room  alone,  even  after  years  were  past 
and  gone,  the  cry,  'Biy  Rudolph,  my 
Rudolph,  where  ai^  what  art  thou 
now  ?"• 

Even  the  railway  traveller,  now-a- 
days,  as  he  is  hurried  along  from  Erfurt 
to  Qotha  and  Eisenach,  is  struck  with 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  country  to  his 
left.  A  fine  range  of  wooded  mountains, 
some  considerably  above  3000  feet  in 
height,  runs  from  east  to  west,  afibrding 
glimpses  of  many  beautiful  valleys,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  that  of  Bein- 
hardsbrunnen.  It  was  here,  close  to  the 
little  vilhige  of  Friedrichroda,  that  Perthes 
spent  many  months  during  each  of  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  enjoying  with  un- 
diminished zest  the  society  of  his  family 
and  the  beauties  of  his  forest-home. 
Now— or  at  any  rate  seven  years  ago— 
what  with  revolutionary  disturbances, 
and  the  more  migratory  habits  of  our 
day,;the8e  beautiful  glades  of  the  Thur- 
ingian  Foreet  are  voiceless  and  sad,  so  far 
u  regards  the  lower  animals.  But  in 
1837  Perthes  could  listen  to  the  scream 
of  the  vulture  and  the  splash  of  the  trout, 
Bs  his  eye  reposed  with  delight  on  blue 
iky,  dark  woods,  and  verdant  meadows. 

**  At  this  time  the  country  retained  its 
body  character,  and  you  might  have 
wandered  faalf-a-day  in  the  wood-paths, 
and  met  only  a  herd  of  timid  deer,  a 
forester,  children  in  search  of  strawber- 
ries, or  women  in  search  of  firewood, 
while  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
woodman's  axe  or  the  herdsman's  horn. 
In  the  evening,  numbers  of  wild  deer 
were  in  Uie  habit  of  gathering  in  the 
meadows." 

These  were  happy  days  for  Perthes, 
who  never  wearied  of  wandering  in  the 
woods  with  the  many  relatives  and 
friends  who  constantly  visited  and  often 


crowded  his  little  country-house.  Most 
truly  might  he  have  said  with  Words- 
worth— 

'■My  heart  leapt  np,  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  tky. 
Bo  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
Bo  ia  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  1 
The  child  ia  ftither  of  the  man,— 
And  I  could  wiah  my  yeara  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.*' 

Of  all  the  party  he  was  often  the  youngest 
in  spirits  and  enjoyment. 

His  last  illness  was  lingering  and 
painful.  It  was  liver-complaint,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  jaundice.  His 
energetic  mind  struggled  bravely  against 
bodily  weakness.  His  sick-bed  was  cov- 
ered with  letters,  books,  and  papers,  and 
he  was  ever  ready,  like  Ligarius  in 
JuUus  CtEsar,  by  a  great  effort  of  will,  to 
**  discard  his  sickness  and  strive  with 
things  impossible."  Amid  bodily  suffer- 
ing he  enjoyed  much  peace. 

"God  is,  for  His  Son's  sake,  very  gra- 
cious to  me  a  poor  sinner,  was  bis  con- 
stant exclamation  in  hours  of  pain.  To 
Neander  he  wrote:  *In  hope  and  faith  I 
am  joyfully  passing  over  into  the  land 
where  truth  will  be  made  clear  and  love 
pure.'  ....  Strength  and  comfort 
he  sought  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures. 
Not  one  of  the  religious  works  to  which 
he  had  owed  much  during  life  satisfied 
his  present  need.  Formerly  he  had  pre- 
ferred the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  all  other 
portions  of  the  Bible :  nor  did  he  lose  his 
love  for  them,  but  his  love  for  St.  Jolm's 
writings  increased.  As,  of  old,  he  always 
turned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  so 
now,  however  he  might  be  engaged,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  was  always  open 
before  him." 

On  the  18th  of  May  1843,— beloved, 
and  honoured  especially  for  what  as  «  a 
Christian  publisher,  he  had  done  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  Germany,— Perthes 
fell  asleep.  His  last  words  were,  *My 
Redeemer,— Lord,— forgiveness.' " 

These  volumes  contain,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  interesting  notices  of  the 
great  men  with  whom  Perthes,  whether 
at  his  home,  or  in  the  course  of  his 
frequent  journeys,  came  in  contact. 
Our  space  allows  but  a  few  specimens  of 
these  to  be  given. 

In    1822    Perthes    saw   Jean  Paul 
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Richter  at  Baireuth,  in  the  north  of 
Bivaria.    Hesajd:— 

"For  half  an  hour  Jean  Panl  put  us 
to  sleep  with  receipts  for  sleeping.  None 
of  the  lightning  flashes  and  scintillations 
of  fancy,  the  striking  similes,  or  the 
glowing  pictures  with  which  his  works 
abound,  appeared  in  hia  conversation  I 
I  left  him,  convinced  that  the  man  who, 
as  an  author  belongs  to  the  tenderest 
and  richest  minds  of  Germany,  is  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  tender  and  soft- 
hearted."—VoL  ii.,  p.  101. 

Of  Niebuhr,  with  whom  Perthes  had 
much  intercourse  during  a  few  weeks 
spent  in  Bonn  in  1824,  he  thus  writes:— 

"For  five  days  I  daily  spent  several 
hours  with  him.  Our  conversation  was 
almost  entirely  political.  Niebuhr's  dis- 
position is  very  melancholy;  the  purer 
his  heart,  the  deeper  his  sensibilities, 
the  more  he  feels  the  want  of  some  firm 
support  for  his  soul,  he  fights  with  un* 
certainty,  and  quarrels  with  life.  He 
said  to  me,  'I  am  weary  of  life,  only  the 
children  bind  me  to  it.'  He  repeatedly 
expressed  the  bitterest  contempt  for 
mankind  J  and,  in  short,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  this  remarkable  man  cuts 
ine  to  the  heart,  .  .  .  The  wealth  of 
Ins  intellect,  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, are  absolutely  appalling.  .  .  . 
Yet  I  maintain  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
human  nature."«-Vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 

In  a  letter  from  Neander  to  Perthes, 
we  find  incidentally  the  great  Church 
historian's  estimate  of  Gesenius  i-^ 

"  It  is  bad  enough  that  mere  linguistic 
acquirements,  without  any  vocation  for 
divine  things,  should  have  made  Gesenius 
a  theologian."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  271. 

In  his  later  years  Perthes  was  often 
with  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  was 
greatly  interested  in,  and  delighted  with, 
his  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  be- 
came the  husband  of  our  queen. 

"Prince  Albert,"  writes  Perthes,  "is, 
without  doubt,  a  highly  gifted  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  young  man ; 
handsome  and  elegant,  courteous  and 
benevolent." 

In  1840  he  writes  :— 

"At  the  approach  of  the  English 
weddmg,  the  ducal  papa  bound  the  gar- 
ter round  his  boy's  knee,  amidst  the  roar 
of  a  hundred  and  one  cannon.  The 
earnestness  and  gravity  with  which  the 
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prince  has  obeyed  this  early  call  to  take 
a  European  position,  give  htm  dignity 
and  standing,  in  spite  of  hia  youth,,  and 
increase  the  charm  of  his  noble  aspect. 
Queen  Victoria  will  find  him  the  right 
sort  of  man;  and  anlesa  sonse  unlucky 
fatality  interpose,  he  ia  sure  to  become 
the  idol  of  the  English  nation,  silently 
to  influence  the  Engliiih  aristocracy,  and 
deeply  to  afiect  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  I  may  live  to  see  the  beginiung 
of  this  career." 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  a  word 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  task  of 
the  translator  has  been  accomplished. 
Here  and  there,  buj  rery  rarely,  a  some- 
what too  German  idiom  has  perhaps 
been  retained,  and  we  have  fancied  that 
some  parts  are  not  quite/  so  ably  ren- 
dered as  the  rest.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
transktioo  is  admirable,  and  often  sur^ 
prises  the  reader  with  its  pure,  and  even 
brilliantly  idiomatic  English. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  venture  to 
recommend  the  publishers  to  present  the 
English  public  with  a  cheaper  and 
abridged  edition.  Interesting  and  valu- 
able as  the  work  is  as  a  whole,  there 
are  chapters  which  many  persons,  we 
fear,  will  find  somewhat  heavy.  The 
book  might  be  admirably  abridged  ;  and 
even  should  it  lose  thereby,  in  some 
measure,  its  character  as  a  picture  of 
"literary,  religious,  and  political  life 
in  Germany,  from  1789  to  1843,"  it 
would  gain,  as  a  simple  biography,  and 
would  make  a  wider  circle  of  English 
readers  familiar  with  the  noble  lives  of 
Perthes  and  liis  Caroline. 


HYMN. 

Vhj  80  restless,  why  so  weary. 

My  soul,  why  so  cast  down  ? 
Is  all  around  ao  dreary. 

And  bath  the  cross  no  erowa  ? 
Where  is  the  God  who  found  thee, 

Who  once  could  make  thee  glad  ? 
Are  not  His  arms  around  thee  ? 

Then  wherefore  art  thou  sad  ? 

Oh,  trust  the  Lord  who  bought  the«. 

Oh.  trust  the  sinner's  Friend ! 
The  wondrous  love  that  sought  tlie«» 

Will  keep  thee  to  the  end«- 
Will  give  a  glorious  morrow 

To  this,  thy  night  of  pain. 
And  make  thy  dewa  of  sorrow 

Uae  shining  after  rain. 

Uoaaau. 
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SCOTTISH  EPISCOPACY— Part  III. 
{CoHtiHwed from  page  117.) 


Third,  We  moft  now  bring  oar  dear 
oeiglkbours  of  tlie  Scottish  Bpiacopate  to 
«  short,  social,  and  professtonal  reckon- 
ing. They  who  wish  us  so  well  as  to 
desire  to  extricate  us  from  the  perils  of  a 
8piritaal  vagrancj,  might  surely  like  to 
do  us  the  justice  of  making  us  no  worse 
than  we  are.  Now,  we  conceive  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  social  aggression,  of 
which  the  excuse  is  partly  grounded  on 
an  insulting  view  of  our  character  and 
position. 

L  We  have  not,  it  seems,  a  learned 
clergy.  Such  a  charge  might  be  allowed 
to  travel  from  the  precincts  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  not  because  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  but  because  these  are 
remote  posts  of  observation,  having  little 
intercourse  with  the  objects  of  their  ani- 
madversion, and,  perhaps,  in  circum- 
stances to  employ  scales  of  valuation  in 
socb  matters,  in  which  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  be  weighed.  But  what  has 
Scoitisk  Efueopacy  to  do  with  this? 
What  remedy  does  it  propose,  or  can  ii 
command,  to  rectify  the  evil  alleged  ?  Its 
clergy  are  precisely  in  the  same  circum- 
stances with  ours,  very  poorly  beneficed, 
leisnreless,  unless  they  neglect  their  pro- 
per function,  driven  from  the  cloister  to 
the  field — a  missionary  staff,  in  short,  to 
their  praise  be  it  spoken,  who  are  willing 
to  labour,  and  to  hunger  and  thirst  on  the 
bare  common  of  poor  dowerless  Scotland. 
The  result  is  that  the  Oxonian  has  no 
leisure  ker0  to  prosecute  the  very  studies 
of  his  own  university ;  or,  if  he  does  so,  he 
is  no  meet  competitor  for  his  own  or  our 
working  clergy.  But,  then,  why  not 
emandpaU  Scottish  Episcopacy— why  not 
endow  it— why  not  give  it  territorial 
breadth,  length,  and  aggrandisement— 
why  not  enlarge  it  into  the  privileges  of 
its  aouthera  sister,  encourage  effort  by 
hope  of  preferment,  and  learning  by  hope 
of  reward  ?  But,  still,  where  are  the 
means?  where  is  the  time?    As  to  the 


means,  endow  Episcopacy  with  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
you  leave  it  poor;  transfer  the  whole 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  its 
pastoral  care,  and  you  leave  it  leisureless. 
You  will  just  have,  what  we  have,  a  poor, 
over-worked,  toil-travailled  clergy ;  and 
for  lack  of  leisure,  and  for  lack  of  funds, 
you  must  look  for  learning  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides.  It  was  not  always 
that  the  Scottish  clergy  could  be  charged 
with  lack  of  literature  (we  are  speak- 
ing still  of  a  charge,  not  a  proof),  and 
that  was  when  the  means  were  equal 
to  the  end;  when  schools  and  colleges 
were  dowered  with  revenue  enough, 
in  Scoia  money,  to  allow  meat  and  rai- 
ment to  the  poor  scholars  of  the  time. 
The  clergy  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  present 
population  to  employ  their  work.  Their 
best  men  at  once  ruled  colleges,  preached 
the  Grospel,  and  challenged  the  scholarv 
of  all  Europe  to  boot,  to  competition  in 
classic  verse  or  learned  prose,  and  were 
neither  tired  nor  overtasked.  By  what 
means  does  Scottish  Episcopacy  propose 
to  restore  this  golden  age?  Either  its 
bishops  and  pastors  must  return  to  Eng- 
land to  preferment ;  or  starve  on,  and  do 
or  neglect  their  work  in  Scotland.  We 
say  quite  confidently,  that  learning  is  no- 
where less  to  be  found  than  in  the  very 
decent  body  that  constitutes  this  parti- 
cular order.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  have 
known  them,poor,hard-working,but  rather 
inferior  men.  They  have  no  particular 
elevation  of  any  sort,  except  what  may  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  notice  and 
countenance  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  The  Skinners  and  Gleigs,  and 
a  very  few  others,  have  prosecuted 
science  under  difficulties,  or  cultivated 
the  muses  in  a  corner,  just  like  some  of 
their  neighbours  of  the  Establishment. 
But  this  is  the  very  outside  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  accomplishment,  either  social, 
literary,  or  professional.  The  case  could 
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not  be  otherwise,  nor  in  the  course  of 
things  can  this  **  gear  hope  to  be  amend- 
ed." It  is  nothing  at  ali  to  say  that  a 
dropping  Oxonian  here  and  there  is  found 
vilUng  to  take  the  vocation  of  a  Scottish 
bishop,  to  eat  his  own  funds,  or  sink  them 
in  an  educational  renture,  or  eren  to  ply 
his  calling  from  Tillage  to  village  with 
missionary  zeaL  This  is  not  the  pabu- 
lum on  which  Scottish  Episcopacy  can 
hope  to  thrire,  or  but  occasionally  even 
to  fare.  Such  bishops  must  needs  either 
return  to  their  proper  pastures  beyond 
the  border  for  sustentation,  or  mortify 
here  on  the  lack  of  libraries  and  leisure, 
of  food  and  competence. 

IL  A  true  commentary  is  supplied  in 
the  former  paragraph  on  our  alleged  pro- 
fessional deficiencies.  We  have  retorted 
their  own  argument  on  our  aggressors ; 
and  we  distinctly  claim  to  be,  as  a  body, 
the  more  learned  of  the  two.  We  must 
have  the  competitors  against  whom  we 
are  to  measure  our  strength  numbered 
out  to  us  from  the  ranks  of  the  SeoUUh 
Epieeopacy  proper,  and  then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  produce,  out  of  generations  past 
and  present,  our  rival  scholars,  critics, 
historians,  and  divines— even  our  men  of 
poesy  and  belles  lettres.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  most  uncandid  libel,  addressed  to  the 
prfjudices  of  country  gentlemen  and 
country  ladies,  to  proclaim  our  want  of 
intercourse  with  the  nine  muses  and  the 
three  graces,  that  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pate and  its  pastorate  may  be  exalted. 

III.  But  we  come  to  a  far  graver 
social  prejudice — one  which  touches  the 
very  vitals  of  Christian  intercourse,  and 
which  ought  not,  without  very  careful 
inqnixy  and  deliberation,  to  have  taken 
shape,  and  aimed  its  mark,  from  the 
hand  of  any  true  friend  of  Unity,  The 
prejudice  in  question  respects  our  Pres- 
byterian worship. 

I.  We  have  no  especial  quarrel  with 
consecrated  churches  and  churchyards, 
with  Aaronic  vestments,  dedicated  fonts, 
or  sanctified  chalices.  We  repeat,  what 
we  have  said  in  another  place,  that  apos- 
tolic usage  in  such  matters  must  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  measure  of  men*s 
knowledge  and  convictions.  Unity  must 
allow  certain  questions  to  remain  open, 
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and  of  such  questions,  this  we  take  to  be 
one,  and  for  this  reason,— Every  fair 
inquirer  into  apostolic  usage  must  allow 
that  time  was  when  worship  was  without 
a  ritual,  baptism  without  a  font,  di- 
vine service  without  a  dedicated  house, 
and  a  Chriatian  ministry  without  a  stole 
or  surplice.  If  chrcumstanoes  removed  a 
deficiency,  or  withdrew  a  neoeesity — 
what  then?  Is  what  was  ever  right, 
now  to  be  for  ever  wrong  ?  Are  dissen- 
ters from  the  canon  to  be  reckoned  as 
cburchless,  or  a  Christian  communion 
as  not  to  be  worshipped  with,  as  not 
to  be  edified  by,  not  to  have  their 
places  of  preaching  and  prayer  entered, 
and  not  even  occasionally  fit  to  minis- 
ter to  the  squire  and  hia  servants, 
the  lady  and  her  maidens,  the  landlord 
and  hia  tenants  ?  So  teaches,  or  so,  at 
least,  open-mouthed,  declares  Scottish 
Episcopacy.  This  is  a  sort  of  corner- 
stone of  the  munitions  from  which  it 
aims  its  missils  of  aggression.  People 
are  taught  that  their  dearest  spiritual 
interests  are  endangered  where  these 
matters  are  lacking — matters  which  the 
English  Reformers  indeed  reckoned 
**  comely,**  and  of  good  usage,  and  even 
Calvin  allowed  to  be  "tolerable,"  and 
which  we  allow  to  be  at  least  approach- 
able without  damage  or  fear  of  contact, 
but  which,  if  indispensable  to  salvation, 
what  became  of  the  apostolic  men,  the 
early  apostolic  missionaries,  the  thou- 
sands, the  millions  of  apostolic  hearers  ? 
It  is  true,  these  things  are  traceable  to 
times  of  high  antiquity;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  all  old  things  of  tiie 
like  quality  and  fashion  are,  or  ever 
were,  of  necessary  obligation  or  example. 
But  the  lovers  of  comely  and  decent  ueage 
must  pardon  us  if  we  do  not,  for  their 
sakes,  permit  them  to  unchurch  us,  or 
to  regard  our  very  contact  in  worship  an 
unholy  thing. 

n.  We  are,  it  seems,  virtually  prayer- 
leea.  Here  we  approach  anotiier  open 
question.  We  allow  that  there  axe  very 
old  and  very  admirable  liturgies,  or 
forms  of  prayer,  and  we  wish  that  we 
could  say  of  the  Scottish  Servioe-book 
that  it  is  one  of  some  very  admirable 
modern   ones.      We   should  not   have 
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breathed  a  whisper  against  it  in  bo  far  as 
it  is,  or  rather  contains,  a  litargy.  But 
certain  it  is  that  apostolic  men  coold 
vorship  without  a  litargy,  and  that  they 
who  joined  with  them  were  not  damaged 
because  they  knew  not  the  words  of 
prayer  beforehand.  It  is,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly not  unlawful  thus  to  pray.  But 
is  it  not  expedient  to  pray  after  a  form 
of  sound  words  ?  Well,  then,  we  have 
our  answer.  Our  Directory  contains 
what  were  meant  to  be  exampUi,  but 
what  hundreds  hare  used  as  forms  of 
public  prayer.  It  was  common,  in  the 
time  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  for 
each  of  the  clergy  as  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  Liturgy,  and  who  were  still 
episcopally  inclined,  to  use  these  very 
prayers  in  public,  and  also  the  marriage 
and  baptism  services  that  are  still  to  be 
found  in  that  ritual.  For  the  Presbyte- 
rian Directory  is  a  ritual^  as  much  as  the 
Episcopal  Serrice-book,  though,  as  its 
name  imports,  designed  for  direction 
rather  than  prescription.  All  that  we 
at  present  contend  for  is,  that  we  may 
lawfully  pray— whether  in  public,  or  pri- 
vate, or  secret — ^without  profaneness  or 
irrererence,  although  the  words  that  we 
use  may  be  our  own,  and  spoken  out  of 
the  abundance  of  our  hearts  and  affec- 


IIL  We,  it  seems,  not  only  neglect 
prayer,  but  Scripture,  in  our  public  wor- 
ship^ and  are  all  for  preaching.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  select  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha,  it  is  true,  even  ^  for  instruc- 
tion of  life,**  in  the  public  church.  But 
if  we  read  not  from  inspired  Scripture  at 
every  meeting  of  our  congregations,  we 
lin  directly  against  our  own  Directory, 
which  has  a  whole  chapter  of  canons  on 
that  particular  head,  including  an  espe- 
cial recommendation  of  such  edijfying 
Scriptures  as  the  Pacdma  and  the  Uke. 
So  that  the  Presbyterian  pastor  who  does 
his  duty  is  all  but  required  to  read  his 
/eitofi,  as  much  apart  from  his  preaching 
or  exposition,  as  his  Episcopalian  neigh- 
bour, and  if  he  will,  at  as  great  length. 
And  for  preaching — ^when  it  shall  cease, 
or  is  disoouragedf  then  farewell  to  the 
spuritual  glory  of  Scotland,  where  every 
peasant  is  ti  divine,  and  almost  every 
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child  holds  in  his  hand  the  lighted  lamp  of 
salvation.  We  are  far  from  challenging 
continuance  for  things  as  they  exactly 
are.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that 
prayer,  Scripture,  and  preaching  should 
have  their  dividend  of  space  and  time 
somewhat  differently  proportioned.  But 
we  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  policy  that 
proposes  to  elevate  the  lectern  above  tlie 
pulpit  Religion,  we  conceive,  was  not 
in  its  most  prosperous  state  when  the 
friar  was  the  preacher,  the  abbot  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  his  letters,  and  the 
bishop  dumb.  It  might  suit  Bancroft 
and  Laud  to  exalt  prayer  at  the  expense 
of  preaching^  that  controversy  might  be 
silenced  and  Puritansim  arrested.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  apostolic  precept  and 
apostolic  practice  have  given  the  fore- 
most place,  as  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion, not  to  prayer's  self— not  to  the 
very  sacraments— but  to  the  **  foolishness 
of  preaching."  And  Scottish  Episco- 
pacy—for English  Episcopacy  is  setting 
the  example  of  a  more  excellent  way,  in 
Its  preaching  bishops,  and  dignitaries  of 
the  golden  mouth  and  silver  tongue — 
might  do  worse  than  rouse  itself  to  some 
little  effort  to  arrest  attention,  and  even 
on  occasion  to  interest  a  crowd,  by  some- 
thing different  from  painted  shows,  cho- 
ral treats,  chanted  lessons,  and  competi- 
tions of  finery  between  the  altar  and  the 
altar-piece. 

rV.  We  are  tired  of  misrepresentation, 
but,  ere  we  have  done,  we  must  plead 
one  word  with  Scottish  Episcopacy  on 
behalf  of  our  sacraments  ;  and  if  it  shall 
reject  our  plea,  we  shall  appeal  confi- 
dently to  the  followers  of  the  English 
ritual.  Here,  from  the  Confession  of 
Faiths  is  an  outline  of  the  sister  ordi- 
nances : — 

"Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not 
only  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the 
party  baptised  into  the  visible  Church, 
but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting 
into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remission 
of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness 
of  life. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  night 
&C.,  instituted  the  sacrament  of  His  body 
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and  Uood,  called  the  Lord's  Snpper,  for 
the  perpetaal  remembrance  of  the  wicri- 
fice  of  Himself  in  Dig  death,  the  sealing 
of  all  benefits  thereof  unto  true  believers, 
their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  Him,  &c. 

"The  outward  elements  In  this  sacra- 
ment, duly  set  apart  to  the  uses  ordsined 
by  Christ,  have  such  relation  to  Him 
crucified,  as  that  truiy,  yet  aacramentaUy 
only,  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  the  things  they  represent,  to 
wit,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

Ridley  could  not  have  more  clearly  de- 
veloped the  Church  of  England  doctrine 
with  respect  to  these  sacraments;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  much  coincidence  of  ex- 
pression between  the  last  of  these  defini- 
tions, and  the  language  in  which  he  dis- 
puted on  the  question  of  the  mass,  shortly 
before  he  suflPered.  And  the  English 
ritual  expresses  the  doctrine  on  both 
sacraments  in  terms  so  nearly  similar, 
that  undoubtedly  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
fession had  that  very  model  in  their  eye. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  ours  are  not, 
in  the  very  terms  of  their  definitiony  true 
sacraments,  but  msrrowless,  bare-bone 
ordinances  of  Zuiogliua  and  CBcolampa- 
dins. 

It  is  true,  our  sacraments  are  not  pro- 
pitiatory nor  of  involuntary  operation ; 
but  they  are  such  ^  our  sister  England 
has  ever  thought  sufficient  for  their  own 
proper  purpose  of  sealing  souls  unto  sal- 
vation. 

Is,  then,  Scottish  Episcopacy  to  be  al- 
lowed to  gather  strength  to  its  aggression 
from  the  kind  of  rubbish  that  we  have 
tried  to  scatter?  We  hope,  and  indeed 
believe,  that  the  circulation  of  so  much 
fiction  at  our  expense  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  because  one  believer  in  it  has  gene- 
rally taken  on  trust  what  has  been  mis- 
represented to  him  by  another.  Thus 
have  non-juring  traditions  usurped  the 
place  of  history,  party  mislikings  left 
documents  unread,  and  the  dread  of  un- 
canonical  contact  left  ordinances  unvi- 
sited,  till  stranger  bishops  and  native  se- 
paratists have  suffered  themselves  to  pass 
on  to  each  other,  and  the  credulous  laity 
delusions  and  misrepresentations,  such 
as  it  were  almost  shame  to  travellen  to 
mystify  withal  — the  distant  creeds  of  i 
Vishnoo  and  Buddh.  { 
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Let  our  native  Scotch  lords  and  ladies, 
lairds  and  commons,  use  their  eyes  and 
use  their  ears,  without  gifting  them  to 
the  zealous  propagandists  who  are  so 
anxious  to  deliver  them  from  the  snare 
of  Scottish  Presbytery  into  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Scottish  Prelacy.  Let  them 
rest  full  assured  that  spiritual  danger 
from  any  quarter  is  nothing  near  so 
great  as  the  danger  of  the  human  soul 
ever  is  flrom  mere  ritualism,  where  things 
significant  are  taken  for  operations, 
differences  for  schism,  institutes  of  or- 
der for  the  vitals  of  truth,  and  casual 
separation,  from  perhaps  mistaken  or  mis- 
represented causes,  for  something  like 
the  tearing  of  the  holy  veil,  or  the  shak- 
ing of  the  pillars  of  eternity. 


ON  PRAYER. 

Lord  I  what  a  change  within  ui  out  short  hour. 

Spent  in  thy  presence,  vviU  arail  to  nuke  ! 
What  burdens  lighten,  what  tempUtlons  slake. 
What  parched  groands  refresh,  as  with  a  shower  f 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  os  seems  to  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  dear. 
We  kneel,  now  weak ;  we  rise,  now  ftall  of  power. 
Why  tberefors  shonld  w«  do  ounelTss  Chia 

wrong, 
Or  eCAers— that  we  are  not  always  stroog— 
That  we  are  «>«•  overborne  with  care- 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be— > 
Anxtotts  or  tronbled—when  with  w  Is  ^royw. 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  coonge,  are  with 

Thut 

B.  C.  Tkbscb. 


''The  kindness  and  love  of  God  cmx 
Saviour  towards  man — the  grace  of  God 
which  hath  appesred  bringing  salvation 
to  all  men,  has  a  twnfbld  aspect:  the  one 
retrospective,  reAirring  to  the  evil  from 
which  that  grace  brings  deliverance^ — 
the  other,  prospective,  referrinff  to  the 
good  which  it  bestows.  Of  that  evil 
men  have  the  varied  and  sad  experience, 
as  they  have  also  feelings  that  may  be 
interpreted  at  longings  i^er  that  good ; 
but  that  experience  is  uoiotelligeBty  and 
these  longings  are  vague,  and  the  grace 
which  brings  salvation  Is  itself  the  light 
which  revenls  both  our  need  of  salvation, 
and  what  the  salvation  is  which  we  need ; 
explaining  to  us  the  mystery  of  our  dark 
experience,  and  directing  onr  aimleaa 
longings  to  the  unknown  hope  which 
was  for  us  in  God.^^Cba^M/  on  (Ae 
Atonement 
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Kotlcen  of  38oot0. 


Pr^Aeof,  naoed  in  respect  toiu  Distinctive 
yatwt,  its  Special  rWicfibn,  cuid  Proper 
htapietatim.  By  Fatbicr  Fairbairv, 
\il>,  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38 
Genrgc  Screek  London:  Hamilton, 
Adama,  &  Co.  Dublia :  John  Bobert- 
lOD,  aod  Hodges  &  Smith. 

Di  the  study  of  prophecy,  the  present 
teJdpratum  is  the  possession  of  adequate 
frixdpks.  Prophetic  study  is  remaritable 
forthedifersity  of  opinion  whii^h  it  has 
generated.  Ita  interpretera  have  ap- 
proached its  iiiTestigation,  each  with  liis 
own  apparatus  and  principles  —  often 
cmte  enoogh ;  and,  as  the  result  of  this, 
ifte  itudy  has  frequently  been  exposed  to 
«iiaai.  The  unhappy  tendency  of  this, 
in  combination  with  the  effort  made  in 
nafrteodly  quarters  to  de:itroy  the  pro- 
phetic element  of  Scripture,  has  been  to 
imperil  the  power  of  the  argument  from 
propfcscy  is  support  of  Christianity. 

In  a  spirit  philosophic,  simple,  earnest, 
andjast.  Professor  Fairbairn  has  deToted 
fcinisel(  in  the  treatise  before  us,  to  an 
exvninalion  of  the  principles  of  prophetic 
itndy  and  interpretation,  and  their  prac- 
tical applioatioD.  In  this  the  excellence 
of  the  work  consists.  It  bears  the  im- 
pr»s  of  painful  study  and  scholorlilce 
fBKarch,  judicious  thought  and  deliberate 
imptitial  judgoient. 


We  bare  already  indicated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  Part  I.  grapples  with 
the  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation. 
In  the  course  of  this  part,  dissertations  are 
given  on  the  proper  ▼ocation  of  a  prophet,  ' 
and  the  essential  nature  of  prophecy,  as 
consisting  of  a  true  revelation  and  narra- 
tiye-— its  place  in  history — its  sphere,  the 
Church,  which  is  represented  as  account- 
ing for  its  peculiarities— its  relation  to 
human  freedom — its  style  and  diction, 
under  which  are  considered  the  manner 
in  which  prophetic  facts  were  revealed, 
and  the  style  in  which  the  prophet  records 
them ;  and,  finally,  its  interconnected 
and  progressive  character 

In  Part  II.  these  principles  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  interpretation  (1.)  o^  the 
prophecies  regarding  the  nations  and 
countries  adjacent  to  Israel,  the  Jews 
themselves,  the  Messiah,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem;  (2.)  regarding  the  future 
experience  of  Israel,  in  which  a  spiritual 
interpretation  is  given  to  those  prophe- 
cies which  afiRiCt  its  restoration  ;  and  (3.) 
to  the  destiny  of  the  Church,  as  delineated 
in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  John. 

For  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic 
dissertation  on  the  principles  of  prophetic 
interpretation,  a  better  book  cannot  be 
consulted  than  that  whose  general  fea- 
tures we  have  attempted  to  sketch. 


THE   CHURCH  UNION. 


ViDnnrs  of  Pafer  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  i 
CocHXAVB,  of  St  Peter's,  Glasgow,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  *'The  Glas- 
gow Union,'*  held  in  the  Religious 
lostitntton  Rooms,  on  tlie  evening  of 
Monday,  the  39th  June  1857. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was,  «» What 
u  the  best  means  of  evangelising  the 
OQtftanding  population  of  a  large  city  ?" 
After  glandug  at  the  large  masses  of  in- 
drridufls  residing  ia  Glasgow  who  are 
liviog  in  a  state  of  practical  heathenism, 
sod  adverting  to  the  demand  made  for 
the  edneation  of  the  people  as  the  pana- 
cea for  this  evil,  the  paper  proceeded  to 
advocate  the  aggressive  and  territorial 
ijctem  at  the  only  radical  core.    A  con- 


stant and  regular  system  of  household 
visitation  is  requisite.  We  must  enter 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  afflictions,  advise 
them,  exhort  them,  and  pray  with  them. 
We  must  not  only  point  out  to  them  the 
way  of  salvation,  but  assist  and  encou- 
rage them  in  forming  habits  of  tempe- 
rance, cleanliness,  industry,  and  economy. 

The  paper  then  proceeded  to  shew  (1.) 
that  the  ordinary  official  staff  in  a  con- 
gregation —  including  under  this  term 
ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  mission- 
ary— is  inadequate ;  and  (2  )  that  a  paid 
lay  agency  would,  even  if  practicable, 
which  generally  it  is  not,  be  productive 
of  the  worst  consequences. 

The  plan  which  it  advocated  was  the 
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following :— Let  eyery  parish  in  the  city, 
or  such  portions  of  such  parish  as  may 
require  missionary  Uihour,  be  divided 
into  small  districts  containing  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  families  each.  Let  there 
be  organised  in  every  parish  church  and 
chapel  a  society,  called  the  visiting  and 
benevolent  society  of  that  church.  Let 
this  society  embrace  elders,  deacons, 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  male  and 
female,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
and  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Let  this  society  meet  regularly  in  the 
church  vestry  or  schoolroom,  for  a  time 
at  least,  immediately  after  the  forenoon 
service  of  every  Sabbath,  Let  the  minis- 
ter or  missionary  meet  with  them,  and 
offer  up  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  work.  Then  let  the  members  go 
forth,  two  and  two  together,  to  the 
above  districts,  famished  with  such 
tracts  and  books  as  they  may  deem  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fiuni- 
lies  visited.  The  grand  object  of  every 
visit  should  be  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  the  persons  visited.  Kind 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  family — whether  the  children 
are  attending  week-day  and  Sabbath- 
•chools,  and  whether  the  parents  attend 
any  place  of  worship.  K  the  children 
are  kept  from  school  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  for 
their  education,  means  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  sent  to  schooL  Should 
any  of  the  children  requiring  education 
be  at  work  during  the  day,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  attend  an  evening  class. 
Should  the  family  be  unable,  from  want 
of  dothiog  or  other  causes,  to  attend  any 
place  of  worship  during  the  day  on  Sab- 
bath, they  should  be  told  of  the  nearest 
missionary  meeting,  or  the  nearest  church 
in  which  there  is  evening  sermon,  and 
affectionately  exhorted  to  attend.  Some 
means  shoidd   be  adopted   for   having 
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every  church  and  chapel  in  a  poor  loca- 
lity open  on  Sabbath  evenings  for  toe 
benefit  of  such  people.  It  is  better  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  attend  church,  not 
in  their  every-day  garb,  but  in  as  decent 
clothing  as  they  can  procue.  The  so- 
ciety might  have  a  deposita^  of  clothing, 
from  which  the  very  neoessitous  might 
be  supplied  at  reduced  prices. 

The  interval  on  Sabbath  has  been  se- 
lected for  making  regular  visits,  because 
it  was  considered  the  most  suitable  time 
both  for  the  visiters  and  the  visited. 

To  keep  up  the  interests  of  the  visiters, 
and  encourage  them  to  persevere,  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  society,  for  prayer 
and  conversation,  should  be  held  in  the 
church. 

In  connexion  with  every  churoh,  and 
under  the  management  of  this  society, 
there  ought  to  be  a  library,  a  Dorcas 
society,  a  savings  bank,  and  proper 
Sabbath,  week-day,  and  evening  schools. 

A  long,  interesting  discussion  ensued 
after  the  reading  of  this  paper.  One 
fact  was  clearly  brought  out — ^viz.,  the 
advantage  of  a  territorial  district  of  such 
limited  extent  as  can  be  overtaken  by 
the  active  members  of  the  congregation. 
St.  Peter's  Parish,  for  example,  has  4000 
inhabitants,  immediately  surrounds  the 
church,  and  can  be  all  visited  in  a  single 
day  by  the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr  Colvin,  of  Maryhill,  was  requested 
to  write  a  paper  "  On  the  best  means  of 
developing  the  Christian  energies  of  the 
congregation." 

Some  account  was  given  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, by  Mr  Macleod,  of  the  Institution  of 
Raisers werth,  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  prac- 
tical training  of  deaconesses^  Hie  ques- 
tion was  mooted,  how  fiir  ministers  might 
train  up  district  visiters  to  perform  their 
duties  more  efficiently. 


EBBATm.— In  the  firit  notiee  of  the  *'  LifiB  of 
Perthe«t**  P-  71,  Itt  column,  16th  line  from  top, 
far  "  wB«,"  fwd  "  wm  not" 
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By  the  Rer.  Kobman  Maolbod,  Blinister  of  Barony  Parish,  QIasgow. 

*'  And  straightway  Jesns  coiuttralned  his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before  him 
unto  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  the  multitudes  away.  And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes 
away  he  went  up  Into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray :  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was  there 
alone.  Bat  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  tlie  sea,  tossed  with  wares :  for  the  wind  was  con. 
trary.  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto  them,  walking  on  the  sea.  And 
when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were  troubled,  saying,  It  u  a  spirit :  and  they 
cried  out  for  fear  But  straightway  Jefcus  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Be  of  good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  be 
not  afhdd.  And  Peter  answered  him,  and  said.  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the 
water.  And  he  faid.  Come.  And  when  Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the 
water,  to  go  to  Jesns.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and,  beginning  to 
,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught 
of  little  fkith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? "— Uahic  xiv.  22.31. 


water,  to  go  to  J 

sink,  he  eried,  sa;,  „„ 

him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou 


Juus  came  with  Hia  apostlea  to  thig  de- 
sert plaoe^  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
Why  did  He  do  so  ?  He  did  so^  proba- 
bly, for  His  own  sake,  that  He  might 
have  aome  time  alone  for  private  and 
nndiamrbed  oommnnion  with  His  Fa- 
ther. His  coming,  you  notice,  was 
connected  with  the  intelligence  He  had 
received  of  the  murder  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, as  we  read  in  the  13th  verse— 
<*  When  Jesns  heard  of  it ;"  that  is,  when 
He  heard  of  the  dreadfnl  murder  of  His 
forerunner,  he  who  had  baptised  Him- 
self^ and  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  **He  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  Now, 
I  feel  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  this  fact,  namely,  that  Jesus  re- 
quired strength  and  comfort  from  pri- 
vate communion  with  Ood,  because  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  re- 
idise  the  humanity  of  Christ  Many 
deny  Hia  divinity.  Tet,  my  friends, 
if  it  be  the  very  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  love  Jesus  as  we  love 
God,  to  trust  Him  as  we  trust  God, 
to  honour  Him  as  we  honour  God, 
to  obey  Him  as  we  obey  God,  to  com- 
mit ourselves,  soul  and  body,  in  the  hour 

*  This  Lwtvre  was  certainlj  aeT«r  intended 
for  pabUcatlon.  It  was  not  even  written,  bat 
delirered  extempore  f^om  short  notes.  It  has, 
boweTer.  been  giren  to  the  world  in  a  perio- 
diod  cidled  liU  ScattUk  WeMf  P^p(l,bnt  with, 
ont  the  antbor'a  ooneent  being  asked,  or  eren  an 
opportunity  aflbrded  to  him  of  correcting  the  re- 
port ftom  which  it  was  printed  1  The  printed  ser . 
tnon  baring  aceldenCally  fisllen  into  hit  hands, 
be  thinks  it  better  to  pabllsh  it,  with  all  ito 
CmiUs,  in  saoh  a  form  as  iu  readers  may  bare 
■UBM  tme  idea,  at  least,  of  what  was  preached. 
5. -IX. 


of  death,  to  this  same  Saviour,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  feel,  but  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so  unless  I  believed  him  to  be  divine. 
It  might  be  otherwise  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider Christianity  as  a  pure  code  of  mo- 
rals, only  a  mere  ethical  system ;  but  it 
is  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  it  is  supreme 
love  to  a  Person,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this 
seems  to  me  impossible,  unless  we  be- 
lieve in  His  divinity.  But  we  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  in  heartily  believ* 
ing  His  humanity;  that  He  was  really 
a  man  like  ourselves ;  that  He  had  His 
real  sorrows,  so  that  to  Him  afflictions 
were  not  an  appearance,  but  a  reality; 
that  to  Him  the  sins  of  other  men  were 
not  the  source  of  apparent,  but  of  real 
and  overwhelming  sorrow ;  that  to  Him 
temptation  was  not  an  appearance  only, 
but  a  real  grappliog  with  the  Evil  One, 
whom  He  overcame  not  by  physical, 
but  by  moral  power — not  as  a  God  of 
Omnipotence,  but  as  a  man  of  faith. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  although 
tempted  and  tried,  yet,  because  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  there  was  no 
pain  experienced  ;  and  thus  we  lose 
much  teaching  and  comfort  which  might 
be  derived  from  thoughts  of  Him  aa 
the  Son  of  man — ^as  one  made  in  all 
things  like  His  brethren,  and  a  partaker 
of  our  true  humanity.  But,  understand- 
ing this,  we  need  not  wonder  at  all  that 
He  experienced  great  sorrow  when  He 
beard  of  the  loss  of  John,  and  when  He 
saw  in  the  murder  of  that  man  such  a 
revelation  of  hell  in  the  breasts  of  His 
fellow-beings  as  He  did  in  Herod,  Hero- 
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dias,  and  her  mother;  and  this  not  in 
men  and  women  with  whom  He  had  no- 
thing to  do,  but  in  His  own  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  flesh ;  for  He  alone  of  all 
men  perfectly  obeyed  the  great  com- 
mandment to  "  Lo^e  the  Lord  with  all 
onr  heart,  and  oar  neighboar  as  our- 
selres."  Therefore  crime,  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  friend  by  death,  was  to  Him 
a  heayy,  heavy  burden;  and  so,  when 
Jesus  heard  of  this  dreadful  tragedy,  He 
was  glad  to  retire  to  a  desert  place  apart, 
that  He  might  carry  it  before  God,  who 
alone  could  understand  Him.  Yet  Jesus 
was  not  alone,  for  the  Father  was  with 
Him,  to  whom  only  He  could  communi- 
cate His  grief. 

Jesus  retired  also  to  this  desert  place 
for  the  sake  of  His  disciples,  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  their  many  labours.  Can 
anything  give  us  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  the  thoughtful  consideration,  the  ten- 
der sympathy,  of  the  Master  for  the  ser- 
vants' most  ordinary  wants,  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words,  recorded  by  Mark, 
and  having  reference  to  this  very  occa- 
sion :— "  And  He  said  unto  them,  Come 
ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place, 
and  rest  a  while :  for  there  were  many 
coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure 
$0  mwh  a$  to  eat.**  But  soon  this  repose  was 
disturbed ;  for  multitudes,  hearing  that  He 
was  in  this  place,  and  thinking  only  of 
themselves  and  their  sufferings^  crowded 
around  Him.  Yet  here  again  is  revealed 
the  marvellous  sympathy  of  the  Man, 
who,  when  desiring  rest  for  Himself  and 
apostles,  yet,  *'when  He  came  out  and 
saw  much  people,  was  moved  with  com- 
passion toward  them,  because  they  were 
as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd:  and 
He  began  to  teach  them  many  things.*' 
Bat,  when  He  has  ministered  to  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  wants  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  the  sun  is  about  to  set,  He  constrained 
His  disciples  to  go  into  the  ship;  and 
then,  when  dark  night  comes  on,  and  no- 
thing is  seen  but  the  stars,  He  goes  alone 
to  a  mountain  to  pray;— and  the  stars 
never  looked  down  on  such  a  sight  of  love 
as  this— Jesus,  all  alone,  praying  to  His 
Father  I  My  dear  ftiends,  let  me  not 
pass  away  from  this  fact  without  remind- 
ing you  that  He  desires  us  to  be  one  with 
16a 
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Him  in  this  communion  with  the  Father. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  it,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  there  was  nothing  which  he  did  or 
experienced  during  that  time  of  prayer, 
which  He  does  not  wish  us  to  share.  Did 
He  cast  the  burden  of  His  sorrows  before 
the  Father?  This  Jesus  desires  us  to  do 
also,  to  cast  our  whole  care  upon  Him, 
for  He  careth  fur  us.  Did  He  enjoy  real 
communion  with  Qod  ?  This  He  wishes 
us  to  enjoy ;  for  He  came  into  the  world 
for  this  express  purpose,  that  we  might 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with 
Himself,  and  with  one  another,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Had  He  perfect  peace  in  God,  of 
which  prayer  was  but  the  expression — a 
holy  rest,  a  heavenly  tranquillity  of  spirit? 
He  desires  us  to  share  His  peace,  and 
enter  into  His  rest.  Yet  how  many  there 
are  who  know  not  what  this  exalted 
privilege  of  prayer  means.  If  yon  pro- 
pose it  to  them,  they  like  rather  to 
have  an  argument  about  it  —  to  ask 
you  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
prayer — to  prove  logically  and  metar 
physically  how  one  can  pray  to  God 
who  governs  all  things  by  law,  and  how 
He  can  ever  answer.  Would  yoa  not 
think  it  wiser  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  to 
follow  His  example?  Was  Jesus  deceived 
in  believing  God  to  be  the  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer?  And  can  we  bet 
Was  prayer  essential  to  the  life  of  Christ's 
spirit?  Can  we  live  without  it!  Let 
us  only  have  faith  that  God  is  our  Father, 
and  pour  out  our  hearts  to  Him,  instead 
of  asking  if  it  is  a  cold  duty  which  we 
must  do,  or  if  not,  shall  we  be  punished  ? 
—or  asking,  **  If  I  must,  how  often  mast  I 
pray  ? — will  once  a-day  do,  or  must  I  pray 
twice  or  thrice?  or  how  long  must  I  pray  ? 
— will  two  or  three  minutes  suffice? — 
or  don't  you  think  that,  when  I  go  to  bed, 
a  dull  formula  will  be  sufficient  ?  "  Ima- 
gine the  feelings  of  a  father  and  mother 
if  they  heard  two  of  their  children  talk- 
ing in  this  way!  Imagine  their  whole 
soul  yearning  over  them,  and  they  loving 
them  dearly,  yet  hearing  them  arguing 
whether  they  must  actually  speak  to  their 
father  and  mother,  and  how  often  I  whe- 
ther once  a-week  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 
or  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  ? — and  then  to  hear  another 
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child  urge  thii  as  the  only  argament  in  < 
favour  of  Buch  communion,  "Ton  must  do 
it,  or  you  will  be  punished  I "    The  feel- 
ings of  loTing  parents  are  like  the  feelings  | 
of  our  heaTcnly  Father  when  He  wishes  I 
to  commune  with  man,  but  bears  him  ; 
argue  about  it  as  if  it  were  some  stem  and  I 
horrible  necessity  to  speak  to  Him.    Oh, 
my  friends,  look  at  the  results  of  this— 
not  merely  is  the  roan  who  thus  argues 
ignorant  of  prayer,  but  he  has  no  fHith  in 
God,  and  no  longing  afler  Him.   Why  are 
we  so  ignorant  about  God  ?  Why  have  we 
such  cold  feelings  towards  Him  ?    Why 
are  our  duties  difficult?    Why  are  we 
searching  through  the  world  to  get  rest 
for  our  hearts  ?    Why  are  we  clutching 
at  one  thing  and  the  other  thing  to  get 
rest  for  our  spiriu?    Just  (because  we 
have  no  faith  in  the  reality  of  prayer,  and 
do  not  know  God,  for  we  do  not  speak  to 
Him.  Oh,  if  Jesus  Christ  poured  out  His 
heart  before  His  Father,  do  you  think  we ! 
are  like  Him — do  you  think  we  share  His 
spirit— do  you  think  He  will  take  our 
hand  and  call  us  brothers  and  sisters,  if 
we  do  not,  like  Him^  pray  to  God,  His  and 
our  Father  ? 

When  Jesus  constrained  His  disciples 
to  go  to  the  ship,  He  did  so  not  for  His 
own  sake  only,  but  likewise  for  theirs. 
God*s  glory  is  never  sought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  His  creatures,  and  Jesus  never 
sought  any  personal  object  to  the  loss  of 
the  good  of  one  of  His  disciples ;  there- 
fore, when  He  sought  this  hour  of  holy 
solitude  for  Himself,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, from  the  great  love  of  His  heart, 
that  He  was  also  thinking  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Very  naturally,  as  they  had  no 
business  to  do,  as  far  as  they  knew, 
on  the  other  side,  they  did  not  want 
to  be  separated  from  Him.  It  seemed 
strange  to  them  to  cross  at  night  that 
lonely  sea,  and,  therefore,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  His  love,  He  conttraintd  them.  He 
had  an  object  in  view,  though  they  knew 
it  not.  Is  this  not  a  picture  of  all  Christ's 
dealings  with  us  in  providence  ?  How 
often  are  people  constrained  by  circum- 
stances, or,  rather  by  God's  providence, 
and  shut  up  to  a  certain  course  of  action, 
out  of  which  they  cannot  escape,  yet  of 
the  oonsequenoes  of  which  they  are  pro- 
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foundly  ignorant  ?  They  feel,  for  example, 
that  this  or  that  place  they  must  leave  or 
go  to ;  this  acquaintance  they  roust  break 
up ;  this  or  that  they  must  submit  to  as 
if  by  outward  constraint.  They  do  not 
see  what  the  end  will  be ;  yet  they  feel 
in  their  consciences  they  cannot  avoid 
it.  But  while  thus  constrained  by  out- 
ward circumstances  only,  yet  bow  often 
they  discover  in  their  own  personal 
experience  that  another  person  con- 
strsined  them — that  over  all  there  was 
an  eye,  in  all  a  hand.  So  Joseph  was 
constrained  by  providence  to  go  down  to 
Egypt.  Poor  boy,  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  was  let  down  into  a  pit  by  his  bre- 
thren, and  then  taken  up  and  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  sent  down  to  Kgpyt  as  a 
slave.  He  did  not  see  the  end,  but  God- 
saw  it,  and  marvellous  it  was.  So  Moses 
was  constrained  to  go  to  the  hills  of  Mi- 
dian,  and  Daniel  sent  to  the  lions'  den. 
These  were  remarkable  cases,  but  not 
exceptional.  If  we  had  real  sense — spi- 
ritual sense— we  should  soon  learn  how 
a  living  God  was  governing  us.  Like 
the  patriarch,  we  would  awake  from  our 
dream,  and,  interpreting  the  chaos  and 
confusion  of  the  past  by  the  light  of  a  new 
day,  we  would,  like  him,  exclaim,  •«  Surely 
God  was  in  this  place,  though  I  knew  it 
not!"  lam  sure  every  thoughtful  one 
would  thus  feel  that  we  are  not  as  mere 
dead  substances,  tossed  about  by  a  blind 
mechanical  power,  but  that  we  are  living 
persons,  and  that  it  is  with  a  living  per- 
son we  have  to  do,  and  although  we 
might  not  see  the  end,  we  would  believe 
that  the  end  would  yet  be  seen  in  the 
morning  with  the  beautiful  sunrise  of 
perfect  peace,  and  explained  by  the  voice 
of  one  saying,  "  It  was  1." 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 
It  is  very  simple.  The  disciples  entered 
the  vessel.  They  were  fishermen,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
that  small  inland  sea.  As  they  were' 
crossing,  one  of  those  sudden  gusts  so 
common  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  came 
down  upon  them,  and  the  wind  was  con- 
trary. Yet  they  went  on.  One  might 
naturally  ask  why  they  did  not  turn 
back?  The  answer  is,  simply  because 
Christ  told   them  to  go  to  the  other 
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side.  They  were  probably  argningf 
with  themselyes,  that  because  the  Lord 
said  it,  they  must  cross  over.  They 
knew  Him  so  well  as  to  be  persuaded 
that  He  bad  good  reason  for  all  He  com- 
manded. But  had  they  given  up,  as 
many  men  would  haye  done,  a  fewmi- 
'  nutes  before  Christ  appeared,  how  much 
would  they,  and  how  much  would  the 
Christian  Church  hare  lost  1  The  coming 
short  of  duty  is  coming  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,  which  would  often  be  revealed 
to  us  did  we  only  persevere  unto  the  end. 
Let  patience  always  have  her  perfect 
work.  What  would  Job^  what  would 
Abraham  have  lost,  had  they  turned  back 
because  the  wind  was  contrary  ? 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  dis- 
ciples saw  a  figure  coming  to  them  on 
the  tempestuous  sea.  They  knew  it  was 
a  person^  but  the  tact  of  its  moving  along 
the  deep  told  them  it  could  be  one  not 
belonging  to  this  world,  and,  therefore, 
they  argued  that  it  must  be  a  spirit  from 
the  other  world,  and  if  a  spirit,  they  knew 
not  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  whether 
for  or  against  them ;  and  so  they  did,  as 
I  dare  say  we  would  have  done,  "  they 
cried  out  for  fear." 

Now  we  see  in  this  narrative  evidence 
of  two  kinds  of  fear,  or  rather  of  fear 
proceeding  team  two  different  souroes, 
and  learuy  also^  how  in  each  case  our 
Lord  brought  deliverance. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  the  fear  of 
the  disciples  occasioned  by  the  coming  to 
them  of  an  unknown  person  amidst  the 
coniiision  and  turmoil  of  the  midnight 
storm.  Then,  secondly,  we  have  the  fear 
of  Peter  when  he  walks  upon  the  troubled 
seai.  The  fear  in  both  esses  arose  from  a 
sense  of  iomiinent  danger ;  but  in  the  one 
case  the  Savk>ur  was  not  recognised,  in 
the  other  He  was  not  remembered.  In 
both  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  himself 
oonld  alone  bring  comfort.  Let  us  con- 
rider  these  points  more  particularly. 

Firs^  consider  the  fear  occasioned  by  a 
sane  of  danger  while  Jesus  was  not  re- 
cogmsed. 

The  disciples  were  afiraid,  because  they 
were  oonsdous  of  the  presence  of  some 
power,  or  rather  some  dread,  supernatu- 
ral person.  They  felt  there  was  some 
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one  there  who  did  not  belong  to  fiesh 
and  blood,  but  to  another  world.  Why 
should  this  alarm  them  ?  Because  power, 
while  we  are  ignorant  how  it  is  to  be  eier- 
cised,  always  fills  us  with  alarm.  If  a 
stranger,  for  example,  speaks  to  a  child, 
the  child  is  filled  with  terror,  because  be 
sees  the  presence  of  a  person  with  power, 
but  does  not  know  how  the  power  is  to  be 
exercised  by  the  person ;  and  unless  he 
gives  some  token  of  his  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  child,  the  fear  is  not  dissi- 
pated. So  when  a  savage  sees  unknown 
ships  coming  to  his  coast,  he  also  realises 
persons  with  power,  but,  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  him,  he 
is  consequently  filled  with  terror ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  strangers  shew  signs  of 
peace  that  his  confidence  is  restored.  In 
like  manner,  let  a  person  come  to  us  with 
power,  and  if  we  do  not  know  how  it  will 
be  exercised,  we,  too,  will  be  filled  with 
fear.  And  that  a  person  possessed  of 
power  if  dealing  with  us  we  cannot  dioose 
but  feel  1  In  tbe  early  hour  of  reflective 
thought,  when  there  are  but  a  few  streaks 
of  light  revealing  earth  and  sky,  we  see 
one  coming  to  us  in  consdenoe— in  pro- 
vidence—  who  is  omnipotent,  but  the 
nearer  He  comes,  the  greater  terror  does 
He  inspire ;  for  until  men  know  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  God  stands  to  them, 
there  is  but  one  feeling,  that  of  fear. 
The  love  that  is  inspired  by  lore  can 
alone  cast  out  tbe  fear  whidi  hath  tor- 
ment. But  this  will  be  understood  bet- 
ter by  considering  tbe  manner  in  wbidi 
Jesus  dispels  this  kind  of  fear.  He 
sees  His  disciples  in  a  state  of  terror, 
and  so  He  says,  **Be  of  good  cheer:  it 
is  I;  be  not  afraid."  I  wish  you  to  par- 
ticularly notice  -  this.  I  wish  you  to 
take  into  your  minds  and  hearts  how 
He  quiets  their  fears.  He  does  not 
come  with  any  argument,  but  simply 
reveals  HimseUl  He  sees  them  terri- 
fied, and  in  order  to  banish  their  ter- 
ror, He  simply  states  the  feet,  "«/<  as  //' 
assuming  that  as  soon  as  they  realise 
the  fact  that  this  hitherto  unknown  per- 
son is  Jesus,  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
must  be  at  peace.  So,  if  a  little  diild 
goes  out  in  the  dark,  and  sees  a  strange 
person  coming,  his  fears  are  aroused. 
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bat,  if  he  hean  the  roice  of  his  mother 
laying,  ^  It  ia  I,*  his  fean  are  banished. 
The  mother  feels  that,  as  soon  as  the 
child  recognises  her  Toioe,  his  terror  will 
be  remored,  becanse  he  knows  that  his 
mother  is  his  friend,  and  will  not  harm 
him.  In  like  manner  Christ  simply  says, 
*'It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  Notice,  I  pray 
yoo,  how  often  Jesus  thus  addresses  flis 
disdi^es,  and  assumes  that  to  a  tme  dis- 
ciple's heart  there  can  be  no  surer  soaroe 
of  peaoe  and  joy  than  the  mereassorance  of 
His  own  presence.  For  instance,  when  the 
disciples  were  terrified  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  the  resurrection,  Christ  says,  **  It 
u  7,  wsswAfi  a  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  hare."  Again,  when 
wishing  to  comfort  them  amidst  all  com- 
log -trials,  what  does  He  say?  "  I  am  with 
with  yon  alway!"  That  was  all.  What 
was  the  heaven  which  He  promised  ?  "I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  n^ 
9ei/f  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be 
also."  Therefore,  you  see  how  His  own 
presence  was  assumed  to  be  quite  suffi* 
dent  to  gire  strength  and  comfort  to 
true  disciples  in  all  ages.  David  so  felt 
towards  God,  as  expressed  in  all  his 
Fsalms,  as  when  he  says,  *' Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
miik  me*"  Paul,  in  a  like  spirit,  de- 
clares, "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted.* 
I  know  Him,  I  know  Jesus  Christ,  I 
know  the  Saviour.  Now,  here  is  the 
real  test  of  a  true  disciple.  Would  an 
assurance  of  this  kind  from  Christ  be  to 
you  a  source  of  peace  and  comfort?  Ob- 
serve, it  is  not  so  always.  The  demons 
knew  Christ  when  He  crossed  the  lake  to 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  But  they 
exclaimed,  **What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  Most  High 
Godl"  They  recognised  this  personal 
Savkmr,  but  this  gave  them  no  com- 
fort. And  so  a  man  may  know  that 
Jesus  is  God,  and  believe  it,  but  instead 
of  comforting  him,  it  terrifies  him.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  has  no  assurance  that 
Jesus  is  his  friend.  He  knows  of  His 
power,  but  does  not  know  whether  that 
power  is  for  or  against  him.  We  might 
all  thus  brieve  in  the  power  and  holiness 
of  a  Saviour,  but  feel  no  comfort.    Thei 
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mere  assurance  that  there  is  a  Saviour 
for  some  men  does  not  necessarily  create 
peace  of  heart,  does  not  come  like  a  ray 
of  light  into  our  spirit,  and  cause  a  re- 
fleeted  light  from  our  own  hearts  in 
turn,  unless  we  believe  in  Him  as  our 
Saviour.  But,  oh  1  why  do  you  not  know 
Him  ?  Why  do  you  not  so  know  Him 
that  the  assurance  of  "  It  is  I"  would  be 
enough  to  banish  all  fear,  and  cheer  you  ? 
Why  not  so  know  Him  and  trust  in  Him 
that  this  assurance  would  be  enough  to 
bring  you  strength,  indomitable  strength, 
and,  even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  give  comfort  to  your  soul,  and 
be  your  heaven  for  ever  ?  But  I  rather 
think  many  would  be  afraid  if  Jesus  said 
to  them,  "  It  is  I."  They  would  be  terri- 
fied, and  disposed  to  say,  **  I  am  afraid  6tf- 
caiise  it  is  thee  1  For  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  God  ?  Oh  t  hide  me 
from  thy  presence."  I  ask,  then,  your  con* 
sdenoes,  would  the  voice  of  Christ,  com* 
ing  thus,  so  to  speak,  into  personal  con- 
tact with  you,  be  to  you  a  source  of  ter^ 
ror  or  a  source  of  peace?  Would  you 
feel  peaoe  if  He  came,  and  simply  sidd, 
'*It  is  1"?  Yes,  or  No?  If  you  have 
not  acqaainted  yourself  with  Jesus 
Christ,  come  to  this  blessed  Book  which 
tells  you  about  Him.  Ton  have  here  a 
most  certain  narrative,  plainly  reoorded, 
of  how  He  lived  and  spake ;  and  happy 
is  the  man  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Bead  that  account,  and 
when  you  have  read  it,  pray  to  God  to 
grant  you  His  Holy  SfiArit  that  ye  may 
know  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  go  to 
Himself  in  prayer,  and  say,  '*  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  reveal  thysetf,**  and  I  promise 
you,  in  His  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  you  will  so 
know  His  love  and  tenderness  that  the 
mere  assurance  of  His  presence  will  give 
you  comfort  and  peace.  We  have  all 
had  our  troubles  and  sorrows,  and  can 
remember  them;  and  when  we  have 
them,  what  voice  can  come  like  the 
vdoe  of  Christ,  saying,  **  It  is  I ;  be  not 
afraid"?  We  have  our  struggles  with 
sin,  and  cannot  escape  them.  Sin  comes 
before  us,  day  by  day,  in  every  variety  of 
form.  Are  we  to  resist  and  fight  the 
battle?    What  voice  can  come  to  cheer 
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QS  With  sach  Ioto  and  power  as  His,  say- 
iDg»  <*It  is  IT'  '*Fear  not;  I  am  with 
thee'*?  When  we  most  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  what 
Toice  can  he  heard  to  give  such  comfort 
as  is  expressed  in  His  words,  **Be  of 
good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  he  not  afraid  "  ?  My 
friends,  consider  how  this  has  heen  a 
source  of  strength  to  millions  of  the  hest 
and  holiest  upon  earth.  Beject  this,  and 
where  can  you  find  the  same  comforting 
assurance  f 

(2.)  Let  us  now  consider  Peter's  fear, 
and  its  cure.  Peter  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  Jesus  on  the  water.  Never  mind 
why  he  put  the  question;  we  cannot 
tarry  with  that  at  present.  He  was  bid 
to  come,  and  be  walked  toward  Jesus. 
By-and-by  he  got  terrified,  and,  begin- 
ning to  sink,  cried  out,  "Lord,  save 
me  I"  and  Jesus  stretched  out  His  hand, 
and  saved  him,  saying,  **  O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  "  He 
knew  Christ,  and,  in  order  to  be  near  Him 
and  with  Him,  he  was  willing  to  encoun- 
ter any  difficulties,  and  brave  any  dan- 
gers— to  attempt  apparent  impossibili- 
ties. But  soon  the  dangers  engrossed 
his  thoughts  more  than  the  Saviour.  He 
believed  in  them,  but  began  to  lose  faith 
in  Sim,  and,  therefore,  sank  in  the  water. 
Let  me  apply  this  briefly.  If  we  wish  to 
walk  with  Christ  on  earth,  to  partake  oi 
His  sorrows,  trials,  and  duties,  He  will 
bid  us  come.  The  storm  and  wind  are 
blowing,  and  Christ  says,  *'  Come;"  but 
when  any  of  us  thus  resolve  to  be 
Christians — to  walk  with  Christ— oh  I 
how  ignorant  are  we  of  what  is  be- 
fore us  I  Some  people  are  very  brave 
in  the  whole,  and  yet  are  great  cow- 
ards in  detail.  I  have  heard  of  one 
who  went  a  great  distance,  and  under- 
took a  very  difficult  journey,  in  order  to 
relieve  some  prisoners ;  but  all  the  way 
he  was  in  terror.  He  was  in  terror  when 
crossing  a  stream,  and  in  terror  of  rob- 
bers by  day  and  by  night.  Strange 
inconsistency !  Thus  many  persons  are 
determined  to  be  Christians,  and  say 
truly  and  sincerely,  like  Peter,  "  Bid  me 
come  to  thee  on  the  water."  But  they 
soon  find  that  their  wicked  heart  does 
not  leave  them,  and  that  this  following 
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of  Christ  is  a  very  serious  and  trying 
thing.    They  did  not  count  the  coat  of 
the  tower  they  so  bravely  began,  or  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  of  the  war  on  which 
they   entered;   and  thus   the   courage 
which  would  encounter  difficulties  as  a 
whole,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  often 
gives  way  before  those  met  singly  day  by 
day.     But  yet,  I  would  far  sooner  be 
like  Peter,  who>  without  reckoning  the 
danger,  went  over  that  vessel's  side  to 
sink  in  a  few  minutes,  than  be  the  pru- 
dent man  who  remains  on   shore  and 
never  ventures  into  difficulties !     Some 
men's  failings  in   life  are  far  grander, 
and  give  promises  of  far  greater  things, 
than  the  successes  of  other  men.    Peter 
ventured  everything  for  his  Hsster,  but 
when  he  saw  the  night   boisterous  he 
began  to  sink,  and  would    have  been 
drowned,  but  was  raised  up  by  the  hand 
of  Christ,  and  became  a  wiser  and  a  bet- 
ter man  from  his  experience.    Far  be  it 
from  me  to  underrate  the  trials  to  mere 
flesh  and  blood  which  attend  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  nature   from    sin.     These 
winds  and  waves  are  there.     We  have 
to  *<die   daily,"  *'take   up   our    cross 
daily,"  and  *'  endure  hardness,"  and  have 
"the  love  that  never  faileth."    When 
the  young  man  came  to  Christ,  saying, 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"   He 
immediately  answered,  '*  Sell   all   that 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor;  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  me ; "  and  this  was 
a  terror  to  him.    He  could  not  walk  on 
that  stormy  sea.    So  a  man  hopes  to  be 
a  Christian;  but  when  he  finds  that  it 
consists  in  taking  up  the  cross,  curbing 
the  heart  and  temper,  overcoming  aell^ 
and  the  like,  he  is  afraid,  and  begins  to 
sink !    Shall  I  turn  round,  then,   to   a 
young  man  or  woman  struggling  with 
temptation,  and  say.  This  is  not  at  sJl  a 
severe  temptation.    This  would  be  sl  lie. 
Bather  let  me  say,  that  to  be  good  men 
and    women  requires  great   self-denial, 
great  watchfulness  of  spirit  and  prnyer. 
But  why  are  we  afraid  ?    Wliy  do    we 
sink  ?   Because  we  look  at  our  trials  and 
difficulties,  and  forget  the  glorioua  Sar- 
lour  who  enables  us  to  overcome    slU! 
0  ye  of  little  faith  I 
It  was  so  with  Peter.  His  eye  was  at- 
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tnu!ted  from  the  Saviour,  and  directed 
only  to  yUible  dangers  and  diflScalties, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  he  began  to 
sink.  And  how  did  he  regain  his  peace? 
Not  by  forsaking  the  Sariour  and  seek- 
ing to  return  to  the  friends  he  had  left — 
not  by  yielding  himself  without  an  effort 
to  his  **  fate,"  and  sinking  in  despair- 
not  by  an  attempt  to  persuade  himself 
that  neither  the  wares  nor  winds  were 
real — but  by  again  exercising  simple  and 
sincere  faith  in  his  Master  I  He  was 
OTeroome  by  difficulties,  and  terrified  by 
dangers,  because  his  faith  in  Jesus  had 
for  a  moment  failed  him.  That  faith 
must  be  restored.  The  crisis  comes  when 
be  feels  that  it  must  be  Jesus  or  destruc- 
tion. His  own  strength  has  been  tried  in 
Tain.  Unless  there  is  some  other  person 
mighty  to  save,  on  whom  he  can  rely, 
he  must  be  lost.  And  so,  out  of  the 
depths,  and  when  ready  to  perish,  he  turns 
his  eye  once  more  to  his  Saviour,  and 
cries,  "Lord,  save  me  I"  The  prayer 
was  short,  being  expressed  in  three  words; 
but  it  was  the  utterance  of  bis  whole  soul 
—the  full  and  true  expression  at  once  of 
his  fear,  his  faith,  his  love  and  hope.  It 
contained  the  essence  of  all  prayer,  the 
cry  of  a  soul  realising  its  own  utter 
weakness  and  insufficiency,  and  going 
out  of  itself  for  all  it  needs  to  an  ever- 
present  Saviour,  who  is  all  and  all  I  Oh ! 
blessed  and  yet  simple  les8on,could  we  only 
learn  itl  If  we  only  held  fast  our  confi- 
dence in  Him,  and  believed  in  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  us,  His  profound  sympathy 
with  us,  His  unutterable  interest  in  us  as 
His  own  brothers  and  sisters,  created  and 
redeemed  by  Himself  and  for  Himself-^ 
how  would  all  dan^^ers,  trials,  tempta- 
tions, vanish  as  objects  of  fear,  and  be 
tranaformed  into  occasions  of  proving  our 
loyalty  to  our  Lord,  and  enabling  us  the 
more  by  ikith  and  patience  to  glorify  His 
name!  Let  us,  therefore,  bless  and 
praise  Him  that  now,  from  His  throne  in 
glory.  He  bids  us  come  to  Him.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  reach  that  throne  but  by  the 
cross.  The  farther  shore  of  that  heavenly 
Canaan  whire  He  now  is  cannot  be 
reached  unless  we  cross  a  stormy  sea. 
We  must  be  partakers  of  sufferings  ere 
we  partake  the  glory.    ^  But,  O  ye  of 
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little  faith,  wherefore  do  ye  doubt?"  Why 
this  fear  with  such  a  Saviour?  Why 
should  His  love,  beckoning  you  to  come  to 
Himself,  not  attract  you  more  than  any 
wave  which  threatens  to  hinder  your  pro- 
gress ?  Shame  upon  us  for  our  cowardly ' 
unbelief,  by  which  we  dishonour  His  love 
and  faithfulness  I  Yet  should  we,  in  our 
weakness  and  sinfulness,  through  the 
power  of  evil  in  us  acted  upon  by  trials  or 
temptations  from  without,  for  a  moment 
become  the  slaves  of  fear,  and  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  and  quiet  rest  in  God» 
there  is  but  one  method  of  deliverance- 
instant  prayer  to  our  Lord !  Lose  not  an 
hour,  for  every  minute  you  keep  away 
from  Him  you  are  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper,  fVom  one  depth  into  a  lower,  fh)m 
which  there  may  be  no  deliverance. 
Faith  in  Jesus  must  be  restored,  or  you 
perish.  Prayer  is  the  means  of  restora- 
tion. Let  your  whole  soul  be  poured  out 
in  it.  Short  or  long,  let  it  be  real-~the 
cry  of  a  man  ready  to  perish  seeking  im- 
mediate aid  from  the  only  one  able  and 
willing  to  save.  And  be  assured  that  it 
will  not  remain  unanswered.  In  His 
own  wise  and  loving  way,  such  an  answer 
will  come  as  the  faith  and  love  of  a  true 
child  can  alone  understand  and  interpret. 
But  you  will  know  how  true  it  is,  that  **  if 
we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will  He 
heareth  us."  He  will  stretch  forth  His 
mighty  hand,  and  draw  you  out  of  many 
waters,  and  set  your  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
establish  your  goings ;  and  if  you  should 
then  sink  down,  it  will  not  be  into  the 
unknown  depths  of  wickedness  or  despair, 
but  only  at  His  feet ;  and  if  you  should 
then  feel  crushed  and  overpowered.  It 
will  be  no  longer  by  a  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  or  enslaving  sin,  but  by  the  awing 
sense  of  a  Saviour*8  love — ^by  the  wonders 
of  His  mercy  and  by  the  wonders  of  His 
grace. 

Our  lesson  at  parting  may  be  gathered 
from  all  I  have  said,  and  it  is  this :  Be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hold  fast  your  confidence  in 
Him,  and  then  fear  nothing,  here  or  else- 
where, now  or  ever,  in  the  universe  of 
God.  For  nothing  can  separate  you 
from  Himself,  and  He  is  all  and  in  all  I 
Ames. 
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RELIGIOUS   MAXIMS, 


HAYIMO  ▲  GOKMEXIOM  WITH  THB  DOCT&IHSS  AMD  PRACTIGB  OV  HOLtVBBS. 


Thikk  much,  and  pray  much,  and  let 
your  words  be  few,  and  uttered  with  se- 
riouBness  and  deliberation,  as  in  God's 
presence.  And  yet  regard  may  be  had 
to  times  and  seasons.  We  may  inno- 
cently act  the  child  with  children,  which 
in  the  presence  of  grown  persons  would 
have  the  appearance  of  thoughtlessness 
and  levity;  and  may  perhaps  at  times 
express  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  our 
holy  joys,  with  an  increased  degree  of 
freedom  and  yiyacity,  especially  in  the 
company  of  those  who  bear  the  same 
image,  and  who  know  what  it  is  to  re- 
joice in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Be  silent  when  blamed  and  reproached 
unjustly,  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  reproachful  and  injurious  person 
will  be  likely,  from  the  influenceof  his  own 
reflections,  to  disoorer  his  error  and  wrong 
speedily.  Listen  not  to  the  sugget tioos 
of  nature,  which  would  prompt  a  hasty 
reply;  but  receive  the  injurious  treat- 
ment with  humility  and  calmness,  and 
He  in  whose  name  you  thul  suffer  will 
reward  you  with  inward  consolation, 
while  He  sends  the  sharp  arrow  of  con- 
viction into  the  heart  of  your  adversary. 

In  whatever  you  are  called  upon  to  do, 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  calm,  collected, 
and  prayerful  state  of  mind.  Self-re- 
coUectioo  is  of  great  importance.  ^  It 
is  good  for  a  man  to  wait  quietly  for  tlie 
salvation  of  the  Lord."  He  who  is  in 
what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  hurry,  or 
rather  who  runs  without  having  evidence 
of  being  spiritually  sent,  makes  haste  to 
no  purpose. 

Seek  holiness  rather  than  oonsolation 
Not  that  consolation  is  to  be  despised, 
or  thought  lightly  of;  but  solid  and  per- 
manent consolation  is  the  result  rather 
than  the  forerunner  of  holiness ;  there- 
fore, he  who  seeks  consolation  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  object  will  miss 
it.  Seek  and  possess  holiness,  and  con- 
solation (not,  perhaps,  often  in  the  form 
of  ecstatic  and  rapturous  joys,  but  rather 
of  solid  and  delightful  peace)  will  follow 
as  assuredly  as  warmth  follows  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Hb 

WHO  la  HOLT  MUST  BE  HAPPT. 

True  peace  of  mind  does  not  depend, 
as  some  seem  to  suppose,  on  the  external 
incidents  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  health 
and  sickness,  of  friendship  and  enmities. 
It  has  no  necessary  dependence  upon 
society  or  seclusion;  upon  dwelling  in 
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cities  or  in  the  desert ;  upon  tlie  poaaet- 
sion  of  temporal  power,  or  a  oonditioa  of 
temporal  insignificance  and  weakness. 
*'The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
Let  the  heart  be  right,  let  it  be  taWy 
united  with  the  will  of  God,  and  we  shall 
be  entirely  contented  with  thoee  cireoro- 
stanoes  in  which  Providence  haa  seen  fit 
to  place  us,  however  unpropitious  they 
may  be  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  He 
who  gains  the  victory  over  himself  gains 
the  victory  over  all  his  enemies. 

Some  persons  think  of  obedience  as  if 
it  were  nothing  else,  and  could  be  nothing 
else,  than  servitude.  And  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  constrained  obedience  is 
so.  He  who  obeys  by  compulsion,  and 
not  fVeely,  wears  a  chain  upon  his  spirit 
which  continually  frets  and  tornienta, 
while  it  confines  him.  But  this  is  not 
Chriatian  obedience.  To  obey  with  the 
whole  heart — in  other  words,  to  obey  as 
Christ  would  have  us— is  essentially  the 
same  as  to  be  perfectly  resided  to  the 
will  of  God ;  having  no  will  bat  His. 
And  he  must  have  strange  notions  of  the 
interior  and  purified  life,  who  auppoaes 
that  the  obedience  which  revolves  con- 
stantly and  joyfully  within  the  limits  of 
the  divine  will,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  servitude.  On  the  contrary,  true 
obedience,  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
aflbctions,  and  which  fiows  out  like  the 
gushing  of  water,  may  be  said,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  to  possess  not  only  the 
nature,  but  the  very  essence  of  freedom. 

A  sanctified  state  of  heart  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  sustained  by  any  mere  ferms 
of  bodily  excitation.  It  geto  above  the 
dominion,  at  least  in  a  very  conaiderable 
degree,  of  the  nerves  and  the  senses.  It 
seeks  an  atmosphere  of  calmnea^  of 
thought,  of  holy  meditation. 

Our  spiritual  strength  win  be  nearly 
in  prop^ion  to  the  absence  of  self-de- 
pendence and  self-confidence.  When  we 
are  weak  in  ourselves,  we  shall  not  fail, 
if  we  apply  to  the  right  source  for  help^ 
to  be  found  strong  in  the  Lord.  Ifadame 
Guyon,  speaking  of  certain  temptatkma 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  asya,  **  I 
then  comprehended  what  power  a  soul 
has  which  is  entirely  annihilated."  This 
is  strong  language ;  but  when  it  ia  pro- 
perly understood,  it  conveys  important 
truth.  When  we  sink  in  ourselves,  we 
rise  in  God.  When  we  have  no  atrength 
in  ourselves,  we  have  divine  power  in 
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Him  who  cmo  sabdoe  all  His  adTenaries. 
^  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 
and  my  deliverer;  my  God,  my  strength, 
in  whom  I  will  trust;  my  buckler,  and  the 
horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower." 

In  proportion  as  the  heart  becomes 
sanetifledf  there  is  a  diminished  tendency 
to  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism*  And  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  tests 
of  sanctification.  One  of  the  marks  of 
an  enthnsiastic  and  fanatical  state  of 
mind  is  a  fiery  and  unrestrained  impetu- 
osity of  feeling;  a  rushing  on,  sometimes 
very  blindly,  as  if  the  world  were  in 
danger,  or  as  if  the  great  Creator  were 
not  at  the  helm.  It  is  not  only  feeling 
without  a  good  degree  of  judgment,  but, 
what  is  the  corrupting  and  fatal  trait, 
it  ia  feeling  without  a  due  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  God.  True  holiness  reflects 
the  image  of  God  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  others,  that  it  is  calm,  thoughtful, 
deliberate^  immutable.  And  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  since,  rejecting  its  own 
wisdom  and  strength,  it  incorporates  in- 
to itself  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the 
Almighty  ? 

In  the  agitations  of  the  present  life, 
beset  and  perplexed  as  we  are  with 
troubles,  how  natural  it  is  to  seek  ear- 
nestly some  place  of  rest  1  And  hence  it 
is  that  we  so  often  reveal  our  cares  and 
perplexities  to  our  fellow-men,  and  seek 
comfort  and  support  from  that  source. 
But  the  sanctified  soul,  having  experi- 
enced the  uncertainties  of  all  human 
aids,  turns  instinctively  to  the  great 
God ;  and,  hiding  itself  in  the  presence 
and  protection  of  the  divine  existence,  it 
reposes  there,  as  in  a  strong  tower  which 
no  enemies  can  conquer,  and  as  on  an 
everlasting  rock,  which  no  floods  can 
wash  away.  It  knows  the  instructiye 
import  of  that  sublime  exclamation  of 
the  Psalmist  (Fs.  Ixii.  b\  "My  soul, 
wait  thou  OHLT  upon  God ;  for  my  ex- 
pectation is  from  Him.*^ 

Speak  not  often  of  your  own  actions, 
nor  even,  when  it  can  be  properly  avoided, 
make  allusion  to  yourself,  as  an  agent  in 
transactions   which   are    calculated    to 
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attract  notice.  We  do  not  suppose,  as 
some  may  be  inclined  to  do^  that  frequent 
speaking  of  our  actions  is  necessarily  a 
proof,  idthough  it  may  furnish  a  pre- 
sumption, of  inordinate  self-love  or 
vanity ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by 
such  a  course  we  expose  ourselves  to 
temptations  and  dangers  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  much  safer,  and  is  certainly 
much  more  profl table,  to.  speak  of  what 
has  been  done  for  us  and  wrought  in  us, 
— ^to  speak,  for  instance,  of  ourselves  as 
the  recipients  of  the  goodness  of  God,-^ 
than  to  speak  of  what  we  have  ourselves 
done.  But  even  here,  also,  although  it 
may  often  be  an  imperative  duty,  there 
is  need  of  deliberation  and  caution. 

There  are  many  persons  who  would 
willingly  be  Christians,  and  eminent 
Christians  too,  if  Christianity  were  lim- 
ited to  great  occasions.  For  such  oc- 
casions they  call  forth  whatever  pious 
and  devotional  resources  they  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  and  not  only  place  them  in 
the  best  light,  but  inspire  them,  for  the 
time  being,  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency.  But  on  smaller  occasions,  in 
the  every-day  occurrences  and  events  of 
life,  the  religious  principle  is  in  a  state 
of  dormancy ;  giving  no  signs  of  effective 
vitality  and  movement.  The  life  of  such 
persons  is  not  like  that  of  the  sun — 
equable,  constant,  diffusive,  and  benefl- 
cent,  though  attracting  but  little  notice; 
but  like  the  eruptive  and  glaring  blaze 
of  volcanoes,  which  comes  forth  at  remote 
periods,  in  company  with  great  thunder- 
ings  and  shakings  of  the  earth;  and  yet 
the  heart  of  the  people  is  not  made  glad 
by  it.  Such  religion  is  vain ;  and  Its 
possessors  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  are  of. 

Out  of  death  springs  life.  We  must 
die  naturally,  in  order  that  we  may  live 
spiritually.  The  beautiful  flowers  spring 
up  from  aead  seeds;  and  from  the  death 
of  those  evil  principles,  that  spread  so 
diffusely  and  darkly  over  the  natural 
heart,  springs  up  the  beauty  of  a  new 
life,  the  quiet  but  ravishing  bloom  of 
Holiness. — Dr.  Upham. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.— No.  I. 


OuB  eities  and  towns — ^reckoning  every 
place  a  town  in  which  markets  are  held 
^now  contain  fully  more  than  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1851  the  aggregate  population  of  815  of 
was  10,556^286^  leaving  10,403,188 
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as  the  number  resident  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. As  shewn  by  the  census  of  that 
year,  there  were  70  towns  in  Great 
Britain  with  a  population  of  20,000  and 
upwards,  forming  34  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  *<  whereas,'*  to  quote 
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from  the  Cenms  Report,  '*m  1801,  SQoh , 
towns  amounted  only  to  23  per  oent.  of  | 
the  enumerated  population;  thus  shewing, 
in  a  marked  degree,  the  increasing  ten- 
dency of  the  people  to  oonoentrate  them- 
selyes  in  masses.** 

Many  of  the  towns  in  which  the  in- 
crease has  been  greatest  hafe  risen  into 
importance  within  a  Tery  recent  period. 
The  metropolitan  city  iUelf  has  bad  its 
numbers  increased  from  968,863  in  1801, 
to  2,862,236  in  1861— an  increase  of  no 
fewer  than  1,403,373  souls  in  the  short 
period  of  fifty  years.  FimrUen  t  wui, 
largely  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
£icture,  have  increased  from  319,072  in 
1801,  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
1,220,104  in  1851.  F^een,  engaged  in 
the  woollen  trade,  have^  In  the  same 
period,  undergone  an  increase  of  338,391 
souls ;  and  in  all  the  other  great  marts  of 
industry  the  population  has  been  similarly 
augmented. 

£ven  in  the  smaller  towns  the  inorease 
of  numbers  in  fifty  years  has  been  no  less 
than  71  per  oent.,  while  in  those  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  the  accession  of 
numbers  has  reached  the  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  189  per  cent. 

Such  figures  baye  but  to  be  puton  paper 
to  shew  that  the  state  of  our  people  is 
undergoing  most  rapid  and  extraordinary 
changes.  This  aggregation  of  the  masses 
in  our  cities  and  towns  is  necessarily  in- 
trodnciog  the  very  greatest  modifications 
into  the  national  eharaeter  and  habits. 
We  are  obviously  living  in  a  period  of 
transition,  from  which  the  destinies  of 
unborn  generations  will  take  their  shape 
and  course.* 

Thus,  while  the  above  figures  prove 
with  what  rapidity  the  population  of  our 
cities  b  growing,  we  have  only  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  elements  which  form 
our  national  industry  to  see  that  with  its 
growth  must  our  cities  and  towns  still 
farther  expand.  Our  oiimmerce»  our 
manufactures,  our  mines,  all  necessarily 
tend  to  augment  the  masses  that  are 

•  No  ftwer  tiiMi  t,3ao,OOS  tooU  wtM  sdded  to 
the  popuiacion  doriog  tbe  ten  jmn  eadios  1861, 
while  iU  increMe  daring  the  firtt  h«Jf  of  the 
coirent  century  nearly  eqnalled  ite  inct«eee  In 
•n  prsoeding  agee. 
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brought  together  in  partlealar  looalities; 
and  just  as  every  day  and  hour,  for  the 
present  at  least,  are  quickening  our  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  activity^  so  are  tbe 
people  swelling  the  population  of  our 
cities  and  towns.  How  the  tido  is  roll- 
ing is  abundantly  shewn  by  some  of  the 
more  minute  results  of  the  last  census. 
The  city  of  London  contains  no  fewer 
than  752,000  persons  who  have  been 
drafted  from  the  three  counties  in  which 
it  stands ;  while  it  enjoys  the  industry  of 
no  fewer  than  30,401  Scotchmen.  Liver- 
pool, again,  cont^ns  14,059  persons  bom 
in  Scotland,  Large  as  is  the  enagra- 
tionflrom  our  rural  districts,  the  flow 
of  immigrants  from  these  distriets  Into 
such  a  city  as  Gflasgow  is  likewise  very 
great.  Then  we  have  the  needy  sons  of 
Ireland  to  take  into  consideration.  Lon- 
don has  a  quarter  oontaining  106^000 
Irish.  Liverpool  has  upwards  of  83^000 ; 
Manchester  and  Salford,  52,000.  Ten  chief 
towns  in  Scotland,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  767,000.  have  96,000,  every 
eighth  person  in  those  towns  being  Irish ; 
while  the  proportion  In  61  chief  towns  in 
England  is  one  hi  sixteen  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  average  for  all  the  other 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  abont 
881;  the  61  which  have  just  been  specified 
centainiog  867,000,  or  fUly  a  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  Irish  in  Great  Britun. 

Besides  these  our  large  cities  contain 
a  very  large  number  of  foreigners  It 
appears  that  60,000  persona  from  the 
Continent  alone,  find  their  wajr  aanoaUy 
Into  Britain,  and  these  of  course  swell 
the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  that  find 
theur  location  in  our  towns. 

Now,  as  men  and  things  are,  it  is  Bot 
dlspuUble  that  the  more  that  popnlalloa 
becomes  concentrated,  tbe  more  are  ele- 
ments developed  which  are  fraught  with 
danger  and  difficulty,  not  only  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  also  to  man's  best 
wellbeing.  Wickodness,  squalor,  and 
wretchedness  are  found  in  the  most 
thinly  peopled  localities,  but  the  ratio  of 
such  evils  to  the  population  la  inoalott* 
lably  increased  by  the  aasemblafpe  of 
men  In  masses.  This  need  not  be  insisted 
on.  The  greatest  admirers  of  bnssan 
virtue  must  acknowledge  the  faot.  What 
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in  the  neanttee  nwiU  grtater  ftUentioB 
ii»  that  the  mmitt  have  bami  iaoreMlDg 
with  nnpreeedoited  rapiditj^.  If  then, 
tn  mil  eases,  manifold  and  most  serious 
eTila  are  necessarily  evolTed  by  the  ae- 
enmolation  of  nwnbsrs  In  speeial  loca- 
lities, it  eaa  only  be  irith  appalling  mo- 
meotem  that  this  evolatioa  takes  phuse, 
when  the  popolatioB  undergoes  nnantioi- 
pated  and  onpreoedented  aoeessions.  For 
it  is  not  at  any  time  with  foreknowledge 
that  means  of  good  are  provided  for  the 
ooenteraetioB  and  preTention  of  possible 
evil.  Sadden  dianges  necessarily  out- 
grow sooh  means  as  already  exist  for 
huBsan  culture  and  wellbeing.  It  would 
be  etrange  indeed,  and  a  marrellons 
stretch  of  foresight  and  mtnt,  if  existing 
institutions  were  always  to  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  claims  made  upon  their 
nsefdlnses. 

Besides  it  woidd  seem  thai  it  is  only 
in  very  recent  times  thet  one  of  the  most 
extensive  splieree  of  hnman  duty  has 
come  to  b«  mderstood.  It  is  but  within 
thekMt  half  century  that  Christians  in 
general  have  ooese  to  regard  it  as  their 
dnty  to  send  tiie  Gospel  to  their  heathen 
feUow-men.  But  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  we  emancipated  our  slaves.  What 
was  done  half  a  century  ago  for  the  re- 
fbrmatlon  of  criminals,  or  for  the  re- 
covery of  hinadcs  ?  It  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  to  say,  nothing.  Now,  while 
under  Provldenoe  there  are  periods  of 
qvlekening  when  men  are  roused  to  take 
sognlsance  of  great  evils,  It  Is  likewise  a 
law  that  things  must  become  very  bad 
before  men  will  bestir  themselves  to  pro- 
vide and  apply  the  necessary  remedy. 
We  live,  then,  at  a  time  when  both  of 
these  forms  of  advantage  are  operating 
for  the  beneilt  of  suffiering  humanity. 
There  is  no  snblectat  this  moment  which 
has  thrust  itself  mere  strongly  on  the 
■dnds  of  men  in  general,  and  of  Ohris- 
tian  men  in  partfcuUn*,  than  the  lament- 
able sUte  of  the  great  eMesea  of  our 
people  In  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
rapid  growth  ef  the  population  in  recent 
times  has  swelled  great  evUs,  which  were 
long  neglected,  intoappalling  magnitade ; 
mid  the  redaSmlng  of  our  loet  fsDow-men 
thai  are  now  buried  In   hundreds  of 
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I  thousands  in  the  dens  and  purlieus  of  our 
'Cities,  is  by  pre-eminence  the  subject 
whioh  has  taken  hold  of  the  thoughts  and 
syrapsthies  of  the  present  generation. 

Bat  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  state 
of  things  in  relation  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  masses. 

To  speak,  first,  of  the  location  of  those 
who  go  by  this  term.  It  would  be  little 
less  thsn  miraculous  if  they  were,  as  a 
whole,  virtuous  or  respectable,  consider- 
ing in  what  places  they  are  doomed  to 
live.  In  our  older  towns  the  huge  tene- 
ments, intersected  by  narrow  closes,  pre- 
sent the  greatest  disadvantages  to 
orderly  and  righteous  living,  or  even  to 
the  maintenanceof  existence.  One  house, 
with  its  common  stair  and  long  labyrinth 
on  each  floor»  hss  inhabitants  equal  to 
many  a^arish,  and  tens  of  thousands  sre 
massed  together  upon  a  few  square  yards. 
House  aooommodatioo,  it  Is  authorita- 
tively stated,  has  increased  very  nearly 
in  equal  ratio  with  the  population,  and 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  construction  of  dwellings  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower 
orders  in  our  cities;  but  the  old^r  build* 
ing8>  with  all  their  natural  disadvantages, 
have  gradually  been  resigned  up  to  the 
possession  of  the  degraded  and  the 
wortiilese,  and  to  a  large  extent  have 
becomethecolonies  of  the  Irish.  Bestdes, 
to  quote  from  the  Census  Report  on  Re* 
ligious  Worship,  *'  our  modem  popnloua 
towns,  erected  more  for  business  than 
for  residsnce-Hnere  aggregates  of  offices 
and  workshops,  and  over-crowded  dwell- 
ings of  the  subordinate  agents  of  in- 
dustry— are  inhabited  by  none  whose 
means  permit  them  to  reside  elsewhere. 
The  wealthy  representatives  of  those 
whose  piety  supplied  our  andent  towns 
with  churches,  fly  from  the  miwlM^esome 
atmosphere  of  our  new  cities,  and  dis- 
pense their  charity  in  those  suburban  or 
more  rural  parishes  in  which  their  real 
homes  are  sitoated,  and  their  local  sym- 
pathies are  centred.  The  innumerable 
multitudes  who  do,  and  must,  reside 
within  the  compass  of  the  enormous 
hives  in  which  their  toil  is  daily  carried 
on,  are  thus  the  objects  of  but  little  of 
that  livriy  interest  with  which  benevo- 
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lent  men  regard  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbeir 
immediate  nelgfaboarbood,  and  which 
prodaee,  in  our  small-rized  coantry 
parishes,  so  many  institutions  for  tbeir 
physical  and  moral  benefit.  The  masses, 
therefore,  of  our  large  and  growing 
towns,  connected  by  no  sympathetic  tie 
with  those  by  fortune  placed  above  them, 
form  a  world  apart,  a  nation  of  them- 
seWes,  divided  almost  as  effectually  from 
the  rest  as  if  they  spolce  another  language 
or  inhabitated  another  land." 

The  Biahop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  re- 
ferred to  this  peculiar  condition  of  oar 
towns  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  opening 
of  a  school-church  for  the  labouring  poor. 
He  said; — **It  was  a  circumstance  in- 
separable from  the  state  of  society  in 
which  we  lived,  and  a  great  evil,  that  the 
rich  and  poor  should  be  constantly  di- 
verging from  one  another  by  the  way  in 
which  the  great  towns  of  the  empire 
were  extending.  .  .  «  It  brought 
into  the  state  two  nations  instead  of  one 
-^a  nation  of  the  rich,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  nation  of  tbe  poor,  on  the  other — 
separated  not  merely  by  their  feelings, 
tastes,  and  desires,  but  even  in  their  local 
habitations." 

But  deplorable  as  this  state  of  things 
is  in  our  more  modem  cities,  the  location 
of  the  lower  orders  in  those  of  older 
date  is  unique  and  woeful  in  the  extreme. 
As  a  recent  writer  in  the  (inartetiy  Ee- 
mtw  has  it,  **  The  dwellings  in  whicb^  for 
the  most  part,  the  pauper  population  of 
our  cities  is  stowed  away,  rather  than 
lodged,  are  revolting  to  humanity."  As 
in  London  there  are  districts  in  which 
even  the  city  missionaries  find  it  dan- 
gerous to  pursue  their  peaceful  and 
benevolent  occupations,  and  in  which 
members  of  their  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
police,  have  occasionally  fallen  victims  to 
some  local  panic  or  organised  oonspirmoy, 
•o  in  all  our  towns  of  long  standing 
there  are  districts  which  have  been  re- 
signed up  to  the  very  poorest  and  least 
reputable  of  the  people^  and  in  which 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  dwellings 
which  are  not  fit  to  form  the  abode  ot 
brutes,  or  in  comparison  with  which  a 
well-kept  suble  is  a  palace.  The  in- 
credulous should  visit  those  numerous 
1?2 
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tenements  into  which  no  ray  of  l^bievsr 
penetrates'^in  which  the  only  aperture 
for  its  admission,  if  such  there  is,  is 
closed  with  rags — ^in  which  a  few  square 
feet  form  the  whole  accommodation  for  a 
family — ^in  which  a  fire  seldom  bums, even 
in  the  most  inclement  weather,  or  in 
which  there  is  no  fuel  but  a  few  cinders 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
streets — ^in  which  water  is  as  scaroo  as 
light  and  heat,  and  uncontaminated  air 
as  scarce  as  either ;  and  unless  (he  in* 
quirer  is  one  of  those. obstinato  persons 
whom  hard  facts  cannot  convince,  he 
must  pass  on  his  course  throogh  life  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser,  as  well  as  a  more 
philanthropic  man  than  he  was  before. 

Into  such  miserable  dens,  adverse  dr* 
cumstances,or  it  may  be  their  own  crimes, 
are  perpetually  driving  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  even  of  those  who  iif 
better  days  shrank  ftom  such  localities 
with  horror.  Intemperance^  improvi- 
dence, profligacy,  and  indolence,  fill  tbe 
most  wretched  of  them  with  inmates,  till, 
so  to  speak,  they  can  hold  no  more.  Sab- 
letting  even  in  such  dens  is  carried  on  to 
an  incredible  extent.  The  Irish  portions 
of  the  population  are  constantly  receiving 
new  hordes  of  their  countrymen  into 
tbeir  over-crowded  dwellings.  To  this 
massing  together  of  the  needy  and  the 
profligate,  there  are  no  limits  bat  those 
of  absolute  impossibility  in  point  of 
spsce.  And  so  these  dens,  or  *'  rookeries," 
as  they  are  termed  in  London,  are  of 
necessity  the  foal  and  dismal  nuneriee 
of  all  sin  and  misery.  In  these  dreadful 
localitieB  all  pestilences,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, have  their  chief  seat  and  sonroe. 
During  the  last  visitation  of  cholera,  new 
houses  in  London  erected  for  the  poor, 
and  standing  in  the  very  scene  of  its 
former  most  unsparing  devastations,  were 
entirely  anvisited  by  the  plague,  while 
the  contiguous  districts,  remaining  as 
they  were,  were  ravaged  as  before.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,, the  waste  of  human  life  in  these 
localities  is  deplorably  great.  Dr.Boberts, 
tbe  medical  inspector  of  tbe  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  one  of  his  reports,  avers  that  of 
the  52,000  deaths  that  annually  occor  ia 
,that  city,  the  half  might,  with  ordinary 
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precaution,  be  preTented.  From  the 
oensus  tables  we  learn,  that  while  the 
average  age  of  the  better  classes  in  the 
metropolitan  city  is  45,  that  of  the  poor 
and  outcaat  is  only  16.  So,  while  the 
average  age  of  the  popuUtion  of  all  Eng- 
land ia  40,  the  average  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  ia  only  25.  Well  may  vre 
ask  what  ia  society^- what  is  Government, 
as  representing  society — wbatia  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  with  its  great  and  special 
legacy  at  daty  to  the  poor  and  the  needy — 
doing  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things 
sstfats? 


Note  aihsnt  Countrt  Ooli.ectton8  for 
"Thb  Homs  Mission"  Scheme  of  the 
Church. 

Tas  operation!  of  *■  The  Home  ilission"  are 
chieflj  confined  to  towns ;  but  it  meets,  to  a 
very  gmall  extent  indeed,  the  epiritual  wants  ol' 
those  districu.  which,  we  can  solemnly  affirm, 
from  a  dailj  observation  and  accorate  knowledge 
of  them  in  Glasgow,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
whether  we  contempUte  the  character  or  num- 
bers of  old  and  young  who  are  growing  up  and 
rapidly  iocreaaiog  around  us.  ignorant  of  their 
duties  to  Ood  and  man.  The  whole  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  Church,  if  multiplied  tenfold, 
tnight  very  easUy  be  absorbed  by  Glasgow  alone 
in  building  mission  churches  and  supporting 
efficieot  missionary  operations.  It  is  a  crying 
shame  to  the  Church  to  see  so  miserable  a 
pittance  as  is  now  contributed  doled  out  fur  the 
home  evangetisation  of  all  Scotland!  We  have 
no  wish  to  lessen,  but  every  wish  to  increaae  the 
inU-rest  felt  in,  and  the  sums  contributed  to  the 
t4her  schemes  of  the  Church ;  but  why  should 
thousand*  be  given  to  the  Jews,  and  thousands 
to  aid  well-doing  colonists,  when  a  few  hundreds 
only  can  be  spared  for  Glasgow  ?  Yet  in  Glasgow 
there  are  more  professing  Presbyterians  unpro. 
vided  for  than  arc  in  communion  with  our  Church 
in  all  the  British  eolonlvs  together,  and  a  hun. 
dred  Umea  more  than  all  the  Jews  who  are  likely 
to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  by  as  (  But  more 
especially,  we  ask  why  is  it  that  the  country 
parishes  do  not  contribute  more  liberally  than 
they  do  in  aid  of  our  Home  and  City  Mission 
operatioos?  They  contribute  largely  to  our 
popolatiun  by  a  constant  emigration  of  their 
people  to  onr  cities,  and  add  to  the  labours,  the 
anxieties,  and  cares  of  the  clergy.  Why  not  aid, 
therefore,  more  generonsly,  in  providing  thf  se 
cities  with  the  mesas  of  grace  ?  If  a  country 
bruther  ia  thus  addressed,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  reply  by  some  allusion  to  *'rich  citizens,** 
**  merchant  princes,"  &c.,  and  assumes  the  ex. 
istence  of  certain  hoards  of  weaHb  which  he 
supposes  somehow  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  town 
ministers,  and  all  as  an  apology  for  his  las:  year's 
collection  of  XI,  12s.  ad.,^if  so  much.    But  to 


I  this  we  reply,  first,  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  raise  large  fuuds  in  all  our 
towns  for  missionary  objects  which  are  never 
reported  The  two  new  churches  for  the  west 
end  of  GlasKow  will  cost  .£'20,000.  But  more 
than  this,  town  congregations  support  mis. 
sionary  operations  which  receive  no  aid  from 
the  Home  Mission.  Every  congregation  almost 
has  at  least  one  missionary ;  some  more.  One 
congregation,  for  example,  in  Cilasgow,  has  con- 
nected with  it  four  missionaries,  to  the  supporc 
of  which  about  -f  200  a  year  is  contributed  by  its 
members ;  yet  this  congrei^ation  sends  more  to 
the  Home  Mission  than  many  Presbyteries  uf  the 
Church  do  Now,  instead  of  demanding  increased 
subscriptions  from  city  congregations,  which  are 
themselves  missions  to  the  poor,  the  country 
parishes,  where  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
means  of  grace  is  provided  without  aid  from 
the  people,  ought  to  rouse  themselves  and  come 
to  our  assistance.  What  Ls  to  hinder  these 
parishes  from  raising  on  an  average  ssy  even 
jElii  a  year  for  Home  Missions?  This,  over 
Scotland,  would  be  .£  10.00  i  per  annum,- a  sum 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  is  now  collected, 
—yet  one  wholly  inadequate  for  the  work  which 
our  Church  ought  to  perform,  if  she  fairly 
grappled  with  the  noble  and  ennobling  task  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  who  know  it  not  in 
the  land. 

One  word  more.  Let  our  country  brethren 
be  assured  that  we  in  the  city  have  no  short  and 
easy  methods  of  raising  money.  We  are  com  • 
pelled  to  attend  to  di  tails, —to  go  about  the 
work  with  method  and  perseverance.  We  hare 
to  obtain  collectors,  —  assign  them  districts, — 
give  them  the  names  of  our  Church  members, 
—receive  their  subscriptions  at  quarterly  meet, 
ings,  &c..— and  exhort  them  and  encourage 
them  to  do  their  work.  All  this  requires  labour 
and  patience.  The  ** merchant  princes"  who 
are  supposed  to  open  their  purses  to  any  extent 
the  moment  a  demand  is  made,  exist  only  in  the 
Arabian  NfghU.  The  reality  is,  that  we  have 
no  secret  for  collecting  money  in  towns  which  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  every  country  clergyman 
who  has  Christian  principle,  with  a  fitlr  measure 
of  seal,  perseverance,  and  common  sense  Our 
"merchant  princes"  are  most  liberal, and  so  are 
many  of  our  people;  but  they  have  a  strong 
sense  of  the  iojustice  of  being  taxed,  even  for 
what  they  love,  out  of  all  proportion  with  their 
brethren,—a  principle,  by  the  way,  which  the 
apostle  acknowledged,  when  he  sidd,  "  I  mean 
not  that  other  men  be  eased  and  ye  burdened." 
With  the  greatest  earnestness  then,  we  who  are 
in  the  city,  overwhelmed  by  the  work  given  us 
to  do,  and  which  we  cannot  or ertake  from  want 
of  means,  Implore  our  country  congregations  to 
come  and  help  us  I  If  any  are  dead,  and  feel  no 
interest  in  missions  at  home  or  abroad,  onr 
appeal  must  be  in  vain.  If  they  feel  no  interest 
in  a  "  Home  Mission,"  let  them  help  us  as  a 
**  Foreign  Mission  "  to  the  heathen  in  the  cities* 
or  asa  **  Colonial  Mission"  to  their  Presbyterian 
brethren  emigrating  from  the  country,  colouising 
the  cities  i  but,  in  any  case,  let  them  help  us  for 
the  sake  of  perishing  souls! 

A  Glaioow  Mivistus. 
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THB  PRIESTS  AND  CBEEDS  OF  THE  MASSES. 
Ko.  XL 


Ih  reading  some  infidel  publications,  we 
haTe  met  with  a  charge,  which  to  some 
minds  comes  with  considerable  force,  as 
in  it  there  is  much  plausibility.  The 
charge  resolves  into  thia—that  Chris- 
tianity professes  to  be  a  new  religion, 
and  that  it  is  not  so— that  the  sage  of 
pagan  times  knew  the  true  direction  of 
etliics  as  well  as  the  Christian  saint. 
And  much  valuable  learning  and  subtle 
ingenuity  are  expended  in  support  of 
the  charge.  Now,  we  concede  to  our 
opponents  that,  in  one  respect,  Christianity 
is  not  a  new  religion.  We  should  very 
greatly  err  did  we  look  upon  our  £EUth  as  a 
novel  and  an  isolated  thing,  linked,  per- 
haps, to  the  Judaism  which  preceded  it, 
but  with  no  connecting  chain  fastening  it 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  wild 
heart^pulsations,  and  the  trembling  mind- 
gropings  of  darker  and  sadder  faiths.  No 
such  cold  abstracted  creed  is  that  of  our 
heaven-desoended  Gospel  truth.  It  was  to 
Judaism,  indeed,  the  *' perfect  flower,"  of 
which  that  was  the  "  stalk  and  the  stem." 
But  it  came,  too,  as  the  satisfaction  of 
heathen  anticipations  and  pagan  yearn- 
ings. It  came  to  hail  and  claim  the 
nobler  feelings  and  forthputtings  of  lost 
wandering  humanity.  It  came  to  shed 
a  glorious  light  through  the  shadowy 
land  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  came  to  re- 
veal, high  above  the  dark  mysterious 
grove,  and  the  blood-stained  altar^stone, 
the  simple  awAil  cross  of  Calvary ;  and 
it  came  in  the  robes  of  an  angel  bright,  to 
answer  that  sad  wailing  cry,  that  echoed 
like  the  sighing  wind  through  all  the 
dark  caves  of  the  olden  world — "  Who, 
who  shall  roU  us  away  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  "  Nor  have 
we  any  object,  as  our  opponents  assert,  in 
darkening  paganism,  that  the  brilliancy 
of  our  Chriatianity  may  better  ^pear. 
**  As  a  Christian,  had  one  not  rather  find 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Qospel  sickened 
and  died  upon  the  pestilential  swamps  of 
India— those  plains  sodden  with  human 
blood,  and  abominable  still  more  for  the 
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praeticea  of  the  living— while  it  lived  and 
spread  in  the  soil  which  Greek  poetry 
had  planted  out  aa  a  garden,  upon  whidi 
Plato  had  built  his  palaoea  of  thooght^ 
and  Aristotle  his  logical  Ibrtreasea?  The 
Polythelam,  or  caU  U  the  '  heatbentam' 
which  the  Gospel  did  supplant,  waa  that 
religion  under  the  shade  of  wbioh  l^ie- 
tetus  had  fashioned  his  scheme  of  virtue; 
it  was  the  religion  under  which  Plutardi 
and  Seneca  had  digested  so  well  the  paat, 
and  mused  of  better  things  to  oome ;  it 
was  the  religion  in  conforming  to  which 
Roman  emperon,  unresisted  despota  as 
they  were,  had  ruled  the  world  with 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  bad  learned 
to  govern,  more  than  the  imperutm  Bo- 
momoR,  their  own  passions.***  But,  aa 
we  have  said,  the  writen  to  whom  we 
refer,  have  themselves  gone  back  to  the 
realms  of  antiquity  to  prove  that  Chria- 
tianity is  as  old  aa  the  creation.  To  do 
so  they  have  laboriously  gathered  up  all 
those  apothegms  of  ethics — little  spark- 
ling gema^which  aagea  long  ago  scat- 
tered  on  their  dim  pathway;  and,  having 
placed  them  all  together— a  blazing  oollec- 
lection,  in  a  single  casket — they  come  to 
us  with  the  tidings  that  they  have  found 
our  new  Christianity.  We  cast  no  slur 
upon  these  beautiful  moral  diamonds — 
we  undervalue  them  not ;  we  catdi  them 
up  with  Joy  as  a  recovered  treasure. 
These  ethical  maxims  are  precioua  things^ 
but  alas,  alas^  they  are  mere  nuudms^  not 
living  powers.  Christianity  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  ethical  apothegms;  It  is  a 
living  power.  Speaking  of  *  these,  an  elo- 
quent writer  aays :— '*  Were  a  worid  of 
such  gotten  together,  they  would  only  be 
as  ten  thousand  artificial  lamps,  fidling  al- 
together to  constitute  a  day,  and  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  doing  the  duty  or  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  single  sun.*^  Do  our 
infidel  antagonists  really  indulge  the  be- 
lief that  their  present  existing  adiemes 
of  disbdief  are  the  products  of  the  Intel* 
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lectnal  wisdom  of  the  nineteeath  oeDtuiy* 
and  tbftt  their  objections  to  the  Bible 
and  Chriitiatiity  are  lo  Dew  and  so  con- 
TiDcinir  that  all  who  give  ear  to  them 
mnst  adhere  at  once  to  their  system  ? 
If  we  go  hack  into  the  regions  of  the 
paaty  we  find    the  same  infidelity   in 
Togne  there.     The  noaided  intellect^ 
and  nnconsecrated  will  of  man,  haTo 
ever  erolTod  the  eame  systems  of  un- 
belief, through  etery  age  of  the  world. 
Uneducated,  ignorant,  and   blind,  our 
nineteenth  oentoiy  infidels  may  style  the 
sages  of  antiquity ;  but  that  question 
which  erer  and  anon  wakened  up  the 
echoes  of  heathendom,  is  just  that  which 
paases  from  lip  to  lip  now  amidst  the 
busy  haunts  of  scepticism  and  doubt. 
That  question  was,  that   question   is, 
**  Who  ie  the  Lord,  that  we  should  obey 
His  Toioe,  and  what  profit  is  there  in 
serving    Him?"     When  we  lay  down 
twfbre  us,  and  examine  in  a  calm  and 
dispasrionate  spirit  of  criticism,  the  dif^ 
ferent  forms  of  infidelity  which  we  meet 
in  the  publications  of  the  present  day, 
from  the  subtlest  germs  of  Pantheism  to 
the  grossest   forms  of    secularism,  we 
find  Uiat  they  ate  all  the  nearly  exact 
counterparts'^  course  Modified  by  dif' 
ferent  habits  of  thought  and  expression--^ 
of  those  which  were  prevalent  in  the  times 
of  the  andents.      We  have  the   once 
popnUr  system  of  Epicurus  and  Lucre- 
tins  again  exalted  into  a  comprehensive 
setieine,  and  invested  with  the  appearance 
of  life.  We  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics, 
decked  out  in  a  more  attractive  garb ; 
and  were  it  net  for  that  oircumstanee^  we 
might  believe  that  old  Zeno  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
Nay,  we  can  almost  believe  that  Lucian, 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  with  all  his  former 
opinions,  has  been  engaged  as  a  contri- 
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found  Chnroh  historian  Uses  in  regard  to 
Gelsus,  we  would  characterise  them  all 
as  possessed  of  "  wit  and  acuteness,  with- 
out earnestness  of  purpose  or  depth  of 
research,  a  worldly  understanding  that 
looks  at  things  merely  on  the  surface, 
and  delights  in  hunting  up  difficulties 
and  contradictions."  *  But  in  one  thing, 
probably,  these  modems  excel  even  Cel* 
sus  and  Lucian— we  mean  in  hatred  to, 
and  bitterness  against,  Christianity.  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  foUoW'^ 
ing  passages,  because,  however  frightful 
may  be  the  language  in  which  they  are 
couched,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  if 
any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  exposing 
the  schemes  of  infidelity,  nothing  should 
be  oonoealed,  everything  should  be  looked 
at  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  we  believe 
that  no  good  oomes  from  glossing  over 
anything  of  this  kind.  We  stated  fot* 
merly  that  one  characteristic  of  the  free- 
thinking  movement  is  to  hAve  anniver- 
sary festivals  celebrated  on  the  birth- 
days or  burialodays  of  some  infidel  apos* 
ties.  The  bbrth-day  of  Thomas  Paine^ 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Age  of  Kac^ 
son,  &C.,  was  celebrated  by  the  '*  philoso- 
phers" of  Philadelphia  some  time  ago, 
and  a  number  of  speeclies  were  delivered, 
among  them  one  by  a  Mr.  King,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  made  these 
remarks:— 

••When  the  atrocities  which  Chris- 
Uanity  has  enacted  are  pointed  out,  such 
as  the  Crusades,  destroying  millions  of 
men,  to  gain  a  sterile  country  and  an 
empty  sepulchre,  or  the  extermination 
of  millions  of  men  in  South  America  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  or  in  the  many  con- 
tentions which  desolated  Europe,  the  hire- 
ling priest  will  tell  you  that  these  were  the 
perversions  of  Christianity,  not  its  exer- 
cises; that,  pure  and  undefiled,  it  is  a 
system  of  boundless  beneficence,  adapted 


butor  to  the  Measoner,    The  very  Same ) 

arguments  that  were  used  centuries  ago  |  i;\Yi~iimeg  and  conditions  of  men ;  that 
against  Chnsttanity,  and  which,  it  was  q^^  jg  ^  common  Father,  and  all  men 
fondly  believed,  would  crush  its  vital  |  are  bt^thren ;  that  these  deeds  were 
power,  and  stay  its  rapid  progress,  are  wrought  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  tlie 
just  the  same  as  are  urged  now,  ifrith  the  M^t  of  knoirledge,  now  '^^ed   »broi^ 

u    Tt  1  ^  t-       AW   1 ^   through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 

same  success,  by  HolyOake  and  his  large   ^iJ^|^^j  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
band  of  literary  confederatea.    If,  how-   g^^h  deeds.**— /ieosoner,  June  14, 1857. 
ever,  we  may  be  permitted  to  use^  in  re- , 
gard  to  theoi,  the  hsgoage  wldoh  a  pro- ^  •  KModsf^a  Okarch  History. 
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By  the  term  **  hireling  priett"  we  per- 
fume that  Mr.  King  wishes  to  imply  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  hold  an  opinion  hut 
himself  and  his  friends,  that  no  man  has 
a  conscience  hut  himself  and  his  friends, 
that  no  man  is  disinterested  in  his  helief 
hut  himself  and  his  friends.  This  he  is 
at  liberty  to  maintain  if  he  pleases ;  but 
he  has  no  right,  without  a  strict  analysis, 
first,  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  of  the  cha- 
racter and  the  motWes,  the  mind  and 
the  principles,  either  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
of  Cortes,  or  of  Fizarro,  to  assert  that 
the  fundamental  principle  which  acted 
as  a  motlTO  power  to  them  is  identical 
with  the  vital  principle  which  acts  as  the 
doTeloping  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  is 
as  well  entitled  to  charge  these  Crusades 
and  expeditions  to  the  subjectiTe  spirit 
of  Christianity,  at  we  are  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  infldelity  all  the  honour,  the 
honesty,  and  the  integrity  of  mankind. 
But  the  sophism  is  so  apparent  that  we 
need  dwell  no  tother  thereon,  simply 
quoting,  without  comment,  the  condnd- 
mg  sentences  of  his  "  masterly  "  oration : 

**  The  entire  Christian  clergy  united  in 
a  grand  effort  to  stigmatise  that  man 
whose  memory  we  meet  this  night  to 
honour.  They  denounced  him  while  Ut- 
ing,  and  have  pursued  his  memory  with 
a  hate  and  rancour  well  meriting  the 
praise  of  » WeU  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants,'  from  their  Master.** 

At  the  same  celebration  there  appeared 
another  orator  of  the  name  of  Birch,  horn 
whose  speech  extracts  are  also  given,  and 
he  spoke  at  great  length,  and  with  ter- 
rible denunciation  of  the  Bible. 


"The  Bible  professes  to  shew  the  ob- 
structions to  progress.  The  first  is  well 
known  as  the  fall  of  mankind.  We  are 
made  by  God  so  as  to  sin,  and  for  eating 
an  apple  are  for  ever  cursed." 

Now,  here  is  urged  that  rety  spedoua 
objection  which  has  so  much  influence 
with  those  who  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  an  attentive  study  of  moral  nature. 
'*  God  made  man  so  as  to  sin."  The  pro- 
position is  startling  and  plausible.  But 
we  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Birch's  more 
extended  views  upon  what  man,  as  a  crea- 
fure,  is.  If  be  is  dependent  on  his  Crea- 
tor, then,  if  that  creature  is  accountable, 
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with  the  exception  of  will,  and  reason, 
and  freedom,  he  has  no  claim  for  anything 
else.    And  the  very  idea  of  a  creature 
brings  indissolubly  with  it  the  idea  of 
imperfection  of  some  kind,  for  a  pafed 
created   creature    cannot    exist.      Not 
through   the   exercise  of  God's   male- 
volence did  man  fall,  but  through  God's 
equity.    The  moment  God  ceases  to  deal 
with  man  in  tovereiffn  graes,  from  which 
all  our  good  emanates,  and  deals  with 
him  in  strict  equity,  that  moment  mao 
sins.    If  man  had  not  fallen,  it  would 
not  have  been  from  any  inherent  power 
in  him,  but  by  God's  sovereign  pleasure. 
Or  does  Mr.  Buch  hold  the  Manichasan 
duallistic  doctrine  of  two  eternal  crea- 
tors, the  king  of  light,  and  the  king  of 
darkness!    Not  to  speak  of  the  absurdity 
of  two  eternal  principles,  let  him  only 
look  at  what  is  due  to  a  creoAtre,  and,  as 
a  learned  writer  remarks,  this  considera- 
tion would  convince  him  *'that  stability  in 
goodness  iB  peculiar  to  God,  and  that  evil 
is  peculiar  to  a  creature."    Evil  cannot^ 
except  in  conception,  precede  dependent 
created  existence.     Perhaps  Mr.  Birch 
denies  that  evil  has  any  place  in  creation 
at  all — ^if  so,  we  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him ;  but  whatever  he  does  deny  or  be- 
lieve, he  shews  clearly,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  above-quoted  sentence,  the  shallow- 
ness of  any  belief  that  he  has.    There  he 
clearly  confounds  the  objective  act  with 
the  subjective  power,  and,  sneering  at  the 
fact  of  a  mere  apple  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  moral  maladies  of  the  world,  for^ 
gets  that  it  was  not  the  bare  fact  of 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree^  but  the 
moral  opposition  thence  arising  to  God's 
law,  whidi  produced  the  curse.    Not  leu 
blasphemous,  but  less  worthy  of  oontia- 
diction,  is  the  following  :— 

"  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was 
again  said  to  be  peace,  mankind  was  one^ 
and  was  looking  out  for  a  reign  of  happi- 
ness. Deity  said  that  must  not  be ;  He 
came  down  himself  in  the  disguise  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  mankind,  and  kit 
sword  and  fire.  *Tbe  symbol  of  your 
religion,'  he  said, '  shall  be  a  man  hung 
on  the  gallows,  your  god  shall  be  a  male- 
factor crucified  on  the  cross.  There  shall 
again  end  your  dream  of  being  as  the 
gods,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  good 
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and  eril,  the  sesuirection  and  eternal 
life.'  The  Roman  empire  declined  and 
fdl,  and  the  dark  ages  succeeded. 

•  *  •  * 

**Ag  the  fruits  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity, 
vtre  not  nearbf  ml  mankind  made  slaves-^ 
slaves  of  the  soil?  Nero,  and  the  Atbeista, 
Bible  unbelievers  of  the  French  Revoln- 
tion,  abolished  slavery.  Did  not  Paul 
say  to  Timothy,  that  abolitionists  did 
not  preach  the  true  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  were  proud  Know- 
Nothinga?  did  not  Paul  past  the  Fugi- 
tive  Slave  Act,  when  he  sent  back  his 
elaye  to  Philemon  ?  " 

To  the  aboTe  atatementa  as  to  the  eon- 
nexioa  between  slavery  and  Christianity 
we  need  not  reply,  unless  by  two  re- 
marka  that  must  occur  to  every  one. 
The  first  is,  that  our  religion  develops 
iteelf  not  from  without,  but  from  within; 
that  it  came  not  to  destroy  with  exter- 
nal violence,  but  to  reform  by  internal 
power;  so  that,  by  changing  the  con- 
victions of  men,  in  process  of  time  the 
amelioratioD  of  civil  society  was  to  be 
produced,  and  not  by  taking  its  stand  at 
the  commencement  in  opposition  to  ex- 
isting institutions,  which  course,  hu- 
manly speaking,  would  have  wrought 
ita  destruction.  And  if  Mr.  Birch  will 
oondeaoend  to  read  the  hiatory  of  the 
eariy  Church,  be  will  find  mention  of 
the  fiurt — ^testified  to  by  pagan  and  infi- 
del authorities — ^that  one  of  the  first 
eflbeta  of  Christianity,  when  received 
both  by  the  maater  and  the  servant,  was 
to  bring  them  together,  side  by  side,  in 
the  feaata  of  love  and  the  sacrament  of 
tlie  Supper— to  break  down  all  distinc- 
tiona  of  rank  as  soon  as  the  worshippers 
entered  within  the  waHs  of  the  church — 
to  oompely  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  obsorptioa  of  the  slave  in  the  bro- 
ther, and  both  of  them  to  long  for  a  com- 
mon freedom, — the  lord  and  the  slave 
each  knowing  well  the  comfort  of  that 
hypothetical  decUuration,  '*  If  Christ  hath 
made  you  firee,  then  are  ye  free  indeed.** 
If  Mr.  B.  is  able  to  judge  history  aright, 
he  will  find  one  element  created  by  Chris- 
tianity, which  cuta  directly  to  the  root 
of  slavery — namely,  max's  imdivioua- 
UTT, — not  aa  a  simple  unit  in  the  mass 
of  humanity,  but  a  being  personally  re- 
sponiible  to  his  Qod.    « It  waa  thus,"  to 
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give  the  words  of  an  author  we  have 
often  quoted,^"  it  was  thus,  and  it  was 
amid  tiie  unutterable  horrors  of  the  pa- 
gnn  persecutions,  that  the  meanest  of 
the  spedes,  the  slave,  the  outcast,  did  at 
length  secure  for  himself,  and  for  hia 
heirs  of  all  times  and  countries,  a  formal 
recognition  of  his  worth  and  rights,  aa 
the  equal,  in  a  moral  estimation,  of  the 
noble  and  the  learned.***  And  our  se- 
cond romark  is,  that  if  the  gentleman 
who  speaka  thut  of  ''Paul  the  aged" 
will  candidly  read  the  letter  to  Phile* 
mon,  he  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  con- 
dition which  the  apostle  wished  to  sub- 
sist between  the  master  and  the  slave. 
Oneslmus  is  sent  back  as  one  "  begotten 
in  bonds,"  to  be  received,  "  not  now  as  a 
servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother 
beloved,  specially  to  me,  but  how  much 
more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  fiesh  and  in 
the  Lord  I "  As  it  is  not  our  intention 
to-discusa,  but  merely  to  disclose,  the 
views  of  these  mfidel  orators  and  writers, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into 
this  topic 

We  now  turn  to  another  subject  — 
that  of  the  open-air  meetings  which  have 
been  begun  in  many  places.  The  one 
regarding  which  we  have  moro  par  ti 
cuUr  information  is  the  Paddington 
Green  Assembly.  The  object  of  these 
lectures,  it  is  sUted,  is  to  enable  all, 
without  charge,  to  attend  and  listen  to 
discussions  on  religious  points.  Debate 
is  invited,  and  sometimes  takes  place; 
but  from  such  discussiona  we  anticipate 
very  little  good.  We  believe  that  it  was, 
perhaps  it  still  is,  the  custom  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  when  disputing  upon 
their  doctrines  in  the  public  streets,  to 
have  one  of  their  brethren  disguined,  who 
came  forward  and  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  Protestantiam,  and  boldly 
challenged  a  discussion.  The  conse- 
quence, of  course,  was,  that  he  brought 
forward  only  those  arguments  which  he 
knew  his  Mend  would  be  able  to  re- 
fute ;  and  then,  confessing  himself  van- 
quished, the  impression  was  made  on 
ignorant  bystanders  that  the]  cause  he 
had   espoused   was   indefensible.      We 
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greatly  err  if  subterfbges  of  that  detcrip- 
tion  are  not  freqnentlj  resorted  to  in 
these  open-air  infidel  meetings.  One  of 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme  is  a  Mr.  H. 
0*Neill,wbo,  in  making  the  announcement 
in  the  Beasoner,  proclaims  his  purpose 
thus: — 

"  Mr.  James  Wilde  and  myself  are  ma- 
terialistfly  and  all  who  are  willlns  to  aid 
in  establishing  materialism,  or  in  orer- 
throwing  spiritualism,  creeds,  revelatioBs, 
and  iiich  like  erils^  we  oordiall/  invite  to 
our  asaistanoa." 

Then  there  foUows  the  programme 
through  which,  in  the  past  season,  they 
have  gone  :^- 

''Mr.  Wnde  for  two  Sundays  lec- 
tured and  discussed  on  '  Atheism.'  His 
opponent  failed  to  come,  as  b«  bad 
promised,  on  the  third  Sunday,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Taylor  lectured.  On  the 
two  subsequent  Sundays  I  lectured  on 
'Matter,'  and  in  consequence  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  arranged  to  lecture 
not  coming  in  time,  I  lectuml  on  last 
Sunday,  my  aobject  being,  'The  Bible 
sanctions  slavery.'  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Wilde  read  for  nearly  two  hours  from 
Hone's  'Apocryphal  New  Testament.' 
The  audience  is  very  attentive,  and  the 
discussions  lively.  We  purpose  going  on 
during  the  seaeon.  We  want  able  and 
earaest  men.  The  harvest  truly  is  plen- 
teous. I  hope  the  labourers  will  be  so 
too.  There  is  no  money  in  the  matter. 
We  lecture  free  ounelres,  and  hope  to 
find  plenty  of  able  men  who  will  do  the 
same.  We  would  give  lecture  for  lec^ 
ture."*— iZeotfoaer,  June  21,  1857. 

The  above  speaks  for  itself.  Oar  want, 
too,  is  "  able  and  earnest  men,"  but "  able 
and  earnest"  in  a  higher  sense.  Wa  want 
"  able  and  earnest  men,"  who  will  bring 
degraded  souls  to  Christ— "able  and 
earnest  men,"  who  in  time  will  be  God's 
own  holy  workmen,  and  through  eternity 
"  shine  as  stars  for  ever  and  ewr."  We 
have  little  doubt  that  lecture  would  be 
most  ingenious,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
which  was  delivered  in  the  "Kew  Hall," 
Pentonville,  on  Sunday  the  14th  June, 

*  For  tom«  of  the  topie*  diMiin64at  the  Hyd« 
Park  gatherings  on  Sondajs,  we  refer  to  a  speech 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  in  Che  Bouae  of  CommoH 
on  Monday,  Anguat  M,  in  wUch  he  fttrther  gave, 
aa  the  atatUtlcs  of  preachers,  the  following  :— 
One  Protestaataiiihrtev,  eight  tflM  abstainers, 
and  sLKTinr  infidels  t! I 
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by  Mr.  Perlltt,  on  "  The  Power  of  Faith,** 
in  which  he  traced  "its  rise  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood,  from  the  time  when 
th^  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  rack 
and  the  thumbscrew,  and  afterwards 
legal  prosecutions." 

On  the  2lst  of  May,  we  ate  In* 
formed,  that  "a  most  excellent  lec- 
ture was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Longton,  by  Mrs.  Balfoar,  on  '  Honse 
Influences.'  The  talent  of  the  lady  is  i»* 
disputable,  her  manner  good,  and  her 
illustrations  well  selected,  and,  what  is 
more,  well  put.  It  was  deddcdly  the 
best  exposition  I  ever  heard  of  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Robert  Owen— that  man 
is  the  creature  of  dreumstanoes,  and 
that  our  characters  ten  formed  for  us  and 
not  hf  us.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
witness  even  that  unconsdous  testimony 
which  the  audience  gave  to  the  truth  of 
these  propositions,  when  th^  applauded 
the  lady's  well-selected  illustratioos  of 
the  effect  of  eariy  impmsions,  In  form- 
ing the  peeuHarities  of  character,  which 
have  been  the  dlstinguiriiing  featvns  of 
many  great  men.*^ 

With  this  quotation  we  may  acw 
stop.  And  well  may  we  start  whan 
we  find  womaa  herself  engaged  in  pK^* 
mofeing  that  very  system  whiob,  uadsr 
the  lie  of  elevatloni  ssaks  her  dogra^ 
dation.  "Xirfov  if  yvHj  rw  it^ifo^** 
was  the  firm  idea  of  the  olden  world, 
till  Christianity  came  and  bresAlud  in- 
to woman  the  breath  of  a  nobler  Kft« 
Prom  the  home  which  she  gladdesM^  thtf 
hearth  which  she  cheers,  and  the  BiEe^ 
tions  she  purifies^  these  apoailes  of  en- 
lightenment would  call  wonaa  away,  to 
give  her  a  power  for  which  God  never  de- 
signed her.  And  thus  they  woidd  dese- 
crate the  heavex^blest  amenities  of  home 
by  metamorphosing  it  into  a  trainfasg 
school  of  political  debate.  Where  wevld 
then  be  thoso  who,  in  God's  providence^ 
have  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are— 
the  KOTBBss  of  Britain?  Our  schools  do 
much,  and  our  ministers  much^  to  instil 
us  with  noble  principles  add  geoeton* 
sympathies,  but  it  is  at  bows,  and  beside 
the  HOTBBit,  that  our  best  prindplea  are 
learned.  To  this  subject  we  may  ntum 
when  we  exhibit  the  theories  wideh  Mr. 
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Holyoftke  !•  levolvliig  for  womtn's  ctke* 
-ntkm.  UoBBmlaMB  W9  cLoae  thii  article 
vitb  the  foDowiag  qaouitkm  from  Ter- 
toUudi,  to  thew  what  Chriatlant  thought 
of  maniage  io  hif  aarly  day,  compared 
wish  the  y/iaiw  many  taloe  of  it  now— ay, 
iiMUiy,alaaI  of  our  laetnriiig  ladiaa ^— 

"  What  a  union  is  that  between  two  be- 
ISerers  who  have  in  common  one  hope, 
one  wish,  one  law  of  life,  one  serrice  of 
tlie  Lord  I  Both,  like  brother  and  dater, 
ttodiTided  in  tinrit  or  body,  nay,  in  the 
tme  aenie,  two  in  one  flesh,  together  they 
kneel,  pray,  and  fast,  mutoally  teach, 
exhort,  and  encourage  each  other ;  thev 
are  together  in   the  Church  of  God, 
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and  «t  the  Lord's  Supper ;  they  thaie 
each  other^s  troubles,  persecutions,  joys ; 
neither  hides  ought  from  the  other,  tbera 
is  free  liberty  to  yisit  the  sick,  to  relicTO 
the  needy ;  psalms  and  hymns  are  sung 
between  them,  and  each  yies  with  the 
other  in  sing^g  the  praises  of  God. 
Christ  r^oioes  to  bdiold  and  see  sncli 
tilings,  and  on  such  He  sends  His  pcaM. 
Where  there  are  two,  there  He  is  also  | 
and  where  He  is,  there  evil  is  not.** 

In  1857,  can  any  one  present  a  «ior« 
perfect  idea  of  tiie  married  stale  than  did 
this  old  Montanist  tn  185  ? 

A.W. 

(To  U  eoniinued,) 


THE   GOLD   THBEAD. 

PiJlTL 
A  BTOET  TOB  CHILDBSN. 


A  WTTLB  boy  was  wandering  all  day 
tbroogh  a  great  wide  forest  that  filled 
flMmy  a  ralley,  and  passed  o?er  many  a 
kil!,  a  rolling  sea  of  leaves,  away,  away, 
Ikrtiier  than  the  eye  could  reach.    His 
hands  and  face  were  scratched,  and  his 
dotbea  torn,  with  the  briers,  which  often 
eanght  him  as  he  ran.    He  was  wearied 
aad  hnngxy,  and  had  wept  so  much  that 
he  ooold  hardly  weep  more,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  cried, «'  Oh,  my  father ! 
Wbare  is  my  father?     I'm  lost,  Tm 
Uwtl *    And,  **  Wheie  is  my  gold  thread 
-.my  gold  thread  I"    The  sun  was  at 
laat  about   to  set,  and   he  could   see 
the  high  branches  of  the  trees  shining 
like  gold,  as  the  last  rays  of  daylight 
fttMn  the  west  fell  upon  them.    But  un- 
derneath, the  forest  was  getting  darker 
and  darker,  and  all  the  birds  were  going 
to  sleeps  and  everything  became  so  still 
tiiat  he  eoold  hear  his  own  steps  echoing 
fliroogh  the  wood,  and  if  he  stopped,  he 
could  hear  his  own  heart  beating,  or  a 
leaf  fiUling;  but  nowhere  did  he  see  a 
bona^  and  no  human  being  had  he  met 
since  morning.  As  dark  night  was  coming 
on,  the  wind  suddenly  began  to  rise,  and 
be  beard  it  at  first  creeping  along  the  tree- 
tope  like  a  gentle  whisper,  and  by-and-by 
to  can  louder  and  louder  for  the  storm  to 


come;  and,  what  was  worse  than  that, 
there  were  said  to  be  wild  beasts  in  the 
wood,  and  robbers  too ;  and  no  wonder  if 
the  boy  began  to  fbar,  in  case  some  trrfi 
would  happen  to  him.  Not  that  he  was  a 
coward,  but  a  very  brave-hearted  boy ;  but 
he  had  done  wrong,  and  it  was  that  made 
him  afraid.    At  last,  wearied  and  unable 
to  go  farther,  he  sat  down  at  the  root  of 
an  old  oak-tree,  burying  his  fhce  in  his 
hands,  not  knowing  what  to  do.    He  then 
tried  to  dimb  the  tree,  and  there  to  sleep 
somewhere  among  iu  branches,  in  case 
the  wild  beasts  should  come  to  him.    But 
as  he  was  climbing  up,  he  saw  a  bright 
light  glimmering  not  far  off !  f  This  made 
him  very  happy.     Perhaps  it  was  his 
father's  castle,  or  the  house  of  some  of 
his  father's  friends ;  at  all  events,  no  one 
would  refuse  to  take  him  io,  especiafly 
as  a  thunder-storm  was  evidently  coming 
on.    So,  wearied  though  he  was,  he  ran 
in  the  direction  of  the  light    Sometimes 
he  lost  sight  of  it,  and  again  he  caught  it, 
till  it  became  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
very  soon  he  came  to  a  high  rock,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  perched  a  tall  dark 
tower.    After  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
he  found  a  narrow  path  that  led  up  to 
the  tower.    From  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  tower  the  light  was  shining.  He  went 
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Up  to  the  door,  and  knocked  tm  loud  as 
he  could,  when  a  large  dog  began  barking 
foriouslj  inside,  and  springing  up  to  the 
door,  as  if  it  would  tear  it  down.  Then 
a  gruff  voice  called  out  of  a  window  o?er 
the  door,  **  Who  is  there  ?  Who  disturbs 
me  in  this  way  ?  "  The  little  hoy  replied, 
**  Please  sir,  I  am  Eric,  the  young  prince, 
ion  of  the  good  lung  Eric,  and  I  have 
lost  my  way  in  this  wood."  *'  The' son  of 
the  king,  are  yon?"  asked  the  Toice. 
Then  the  window  was  shut,  and  he  heard 
footsteps  coming  tramp,  tramps  down  the 
stairs,  and  the  Toice  said  to  the  dog,  "  Lie 
down,  hound,  and  don't  be  greedy  I  Ton 
would  not  eat  a  young  prince,  would 
you  ?  Lie  down  I"  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  noble-looking  man,  with  a  long 
beard,  and  when  little  Eric  saw  him,  he 
was  sure  he  would  be  Und  to  him.  The 
man  bid  him  welcome,  and  asked  him  all 
about  his  journey,  which  Eric  frankly 
told  him ;  and  soon  he  rang  a  bell  for  an 
old  woman  who  liyed  in  the  house,  and  bid 
her  take  the  boy  with  her,  and  gi?e  him 
his  supper,  and  then  send  him  to  bed, 
and  he  would  see  him  in  the  morning. 
He  then  took  up  the  boy,  and  kissed  him, 
as  if  he  loved  him  yery  much.  The  old 
woman  looked  very  ugly  and  very  cross, 
and  led  Eric  up,  up,  a  great  number  of 
dark  gloomy  stairs,  and  along  until  she 
reached  a  small  room,  with  a  bed  and 
table  in  it,  where  she  bade  Eric  wait  till 
she  brought  him  supper.  The  big  hound 
followed  them,  and  stayed  in  the  room 
while  the  woman  went  away.  Eric  was 
at  first  very  much  afraid  of  the  dog,  but 
the  dog  came  and  laid  his  head  on  his 
knee,  and  he  began  to  scratch  his  ears, 
and  to  pat  him,  and  was  very  kind  to 
him.  The  supper  came,  and  little  Eric 
managed  to  keep  a  few  bits  of  meat 
out  of  his  own  supper  for  the  dog>  and 
when  the  old  woman  went  out  of  the 
room  he  fed  the  hound,  who  seemed  very 
hungry,  saying,  **  Good  dog,  I  lore  you 
very  much."  The  dog  wagged  his  tail, 
and  looked  up  with  his  large  eyes,  for  be 
was  thankful  for  his  supper,  and  eat 
much  more  than  Eric.  '*Kow,'*  said 
the  old  woman,  gruffly,  when  she  took 
away  the  remains  of  the  supper,  '*you 
have  eat  what  would  do  me  for  a  week. 
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You  won't  starve,  Mr.  Prince.  Go  to 
bed."  ^  When  I  say  my  prayers,"  said 
Erie.  The  old  woman  scoffed  and  jeered 
at  him,  and  asked,  '*  Do  you  always  taj 
your  prayers  ?  "  **  Yes,  always,"  replied 
the  boy.  '•Who  Uught  you?"  ^Uy 
mother,  who  is  dead."  The  old  woman 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  the  boy  did  not  know 
why.  Perhaps  she  used  to  pray  when 
she  was  a  little  child  herself,  and  bad 
given  up  doing  so,  and  become  widced, 
or  perhaps  she  thought  of  some  child  of 
her  own  whom  she  had  never  taught  to 
pray.  Soon  after,  Eric  was  left  in  dark- 
ness. He  went  to  the  window  to  look 
out,  but  could  see  nothing  but  dark  clouds 
rushing  over  the  sky.  Far  down  he 
heard  a  stream  roaring,  and  the  wind, 
which  now  blew  a  gale,  came  booming 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  howling  round 
the  tower.  He  crept  to  his  bed.  But 
hardly  had  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  when  he  heard  footsteps  at  his 
door,  and  immediately  the  man  with  the 
beard  entered  it,  and  sat  down  beaide 
the  bed.  '*  And  so,"  said  he^  '*yonr  are 
King  Eric's  son  ?  "  «•  Yes,"  said  the  boy. 
"  And  do  you  know  where  your  father 
is?"  « No,"  said  Eric ; ''aa  I  told  you, 
I  left  him  this  morning,  but  lost  my  way 
in  the  forest,  and  have  been  wandering 
all  day,  and  cannot  find  hun ;  but  per- 
haps you  will  send  some  one  to-morrow 
with  me  to  shew  me  the  way  to  hia 
castle,  and  I  am  sure  my  kind,  good 
father  will  give  him  a  rich  reward." 
"You  are  very,  very  far  from  your 
father's  house,"  said  the  man,  **  and  I  fear 
you  will  never  see  him  again;  but  don't 
cry  so.  Get  up,  and  put  on  your  clothes, 
and  come  with  me,  and  I  shall  shew  you 
some  beautiful  things  that  will  please 
you."  So  the  boy,  wondering,  rose  and 
put  on  his  clothes  again,  and  the  man 
took  his  hand,  and,  carrying  a  bright 
lamp  in  the  other,  he  led  the  boy  into  m 
room  that  seemed  frill  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  beautifrd  dresses,  sparkling  with 
diamonds,  and  every  kind  of  splendour, 
and  the  man  said,  "  Suy  with  me,  my 
boy,  and  I  will  give  you  all  this,  for  I  am 
a  king  too,  and  will  make  you  my  hetr.** 
"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  £ric ;  "  I  want  n^  own 
lather."    The  man  then  iaid>*'lf  yoa 
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•tmj  with  me^  yoa  need  nerer  go  to  ichool 
«U  day,  bat  smofe  yourself  from  morn- 
ing tiU  night,  and  have  a  beautiful  pony 
to  ride,  and  a  gun  to  shoot  deer  with, 
and  fishing-rods,  and  a  serrant  to  attend 
you,  and  any  kind  of  meat  and  drink  you 
like.  Do  stay  with  me."  "You  are 
▼exy  kind,"  said  Eric,  *^  but  I  cannot  be 
liappy  without  my  father ;"  and  he  began 
to  cry  again,  "  Oh,  my  father — ^my  good 
father  I  if  I  found  you,  I  would  neyer  leave 
you  more !  *  Then  the  man  looked  very 
angry,  and  led  the  boy  down  stsirs,  down, 
down,  until  he  thought  they  never  would 
atopy  and  at  last  they  came  to  an  iron 
door,  with  great  bars  on  it,  and  a  large 
lock,  and  the  man  turned  to  Eric,  and 
his  eyes  seemed  like  fire,  and  his  hands 
like  eagle's  claws,  and  his  voice  like 
thunder,  and  his  teeth  like  those  of  a 
woU^  and  he  said,  **!  know  your  father, 
and  I  hate  him  I  I  am  Ralph  the  Robber 
—and  your  father  sends  his  soldiers  after 
me,  and  tries  to  save  travellers  i¥om  me, 
and  now  I  have  got  his  son,  and  unless 
you  promise  to  stay  here,  I  will  keep' you 
till  you  die  in  this  dungeon  I**  And  then 
he  opened  the  dungeon  door,  and  thrust 
Eric  in.  **  What  say  you  now.  Master 
Prince  ?  "  asked  Ralph  the  Robber.  "  I 
say,"  said  little  Eric,  looking  bold  and 
brave,  **yon  may  kill  me,  but  I  never 
will  tell  a  lie,  and  I  will  never,  therefore, 
promise  to  leave  my  father,  for  I  would 
fly  from  you  the  first  moment  I  could. 
I  dearly  love  my  father,  and  I  don't  love 
yon,  and  lor  all  you  can  give  me  I  won't 
sUy."  "So,  so,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  growl, 
"good  night,  then,  to  you,  sir.  See  if 
yotxr  father  can  help  you  now."  And 
then  Ralph  shut  the  door,  and  when  it 
dosed,  it  echoed  like  thunder  through 
the  dark  dungeon.  At  first  Eric  felt 
mnch  terrified,  and  thought  hia  heart 
would  break,  yet  he  became  more  quiet, 
and  then  fell  sound 'asleep  on  the  dun- 
geon floor. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  slept, 
but  he  was  awoke  by  a  gentle  voice  that 
said  to  him,  "Child,  arise  I"  and  as  be 
opened  his  eyes,  and  sprang  up,  he  saw 
standing  beside  him  a  beautiful  woman, 
who  looked  like  a  picture  in  his  father*!! 
room  of  hia  dead  mother,  or  like  one  of 
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those  angels  fh>m  heaven  about  whom  he 
had  read.  But  his  mind  was  so  confused 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  And  the 
lady  said  to  him,  "I  know  you,  Eric,  and 
bow  it  came  to  pass  that  you  are  here. 
Your  father  sent  you  a  message  through 
the  forest,  and  gave  you  hold  of  a  gold 
thread  to  guide  you,  and  told  you  never 
to  let  it  go— did  he  not?"  Eric  hung 
down  his  head  with  shame.  "I  see," 
said  the  lady,  gently,  "  that  you  remem- 
ber your  fault  with  sorrow ;  for  instead  of 
doing  your  duty,  and  keeping  hold  of 
the  thread,  you  let  it  go,  to  chase  butter- 
files  and  gather  wild  berries,  and  to 
amuse  yourself;  and  see  what  your  dis- 
obedience has  brought  to  you !  You  lost 
your  thread,  and  then  you  lost  your  way. 
Had  you  trusted  your  father's  directions, 
the  gold  thread  would  have  brought  yoa 
to  one  of  his  most  beautiful  castles,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  happy  meeting  thia 
evening  of  a  number  of  your  friends,  with 
all  your  brothers  and  sisters."  At  the 
mention  of  all  these  friends,  poor  little 
Eric  began  to  sob  bitterly.  "  Listen  to 
me,  child,"  said  the  lady,  kindly,  "for 
tfou  cannot  be  happy  but  by  being  goocL 
Do  you  know,  all  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters made  this  very  journey  by  help  of 
the  gold  thread,  and  you  were  the  only 
one  who  quite  failed  ?  and  while  they  are 
at  home,  you  have,  through  your  thought- 
lessness and  self-will,  got  into  this  dun- 
geon of  Ralph  the  Robber  I "  "Oh,  save 
me,  save  mel "  cried  Eric,  and  caught  the 
Iady*s  hand.  "  Yes,  I  shall  save  you," 
said  she,  "  if  you  will  learn  obedience.  I 
know  and  love  your  father,  and  have 
been  sent  by  him  to  deliver  you.  I  heard 
what  you  said  last  night,  and  I  was  very 
glad  that  you  proved  your  love  to  your 
father,  and  your  loreof  truth,  and  that  you 
were  not  ashamed  to  pray  to  Ood ;  all  this 
is  good,  and  makes  me  hope  all  good  of 
you  for  the  future.  Come  now  with  me." 
And  so  the  beautiful  woman  unlocked  the 
dungeon  door,and  led  him  out  of  the  castle 
into  the  forest  Ralph  was  asleep.  It  was 
early  morning.  The  storm  had  passed 
away,  and  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
green  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  every  drop  of 
dew  sparkled  like  a  diamond.  The  birds 
were  all  warbling  their  morning  hymns,  * 
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»Dd  feeding  their  joung  onee  in  their 
neett.  The  streams  were  also  singing  and 
dancing  down  the  rocka  and  through  the 
glens.  Eferything  was  so  happy,  for  the 
little  hoy  waa  happy  at  the  thought  of 
going  home.  The  lady  led  him  to  a 
#anny  glade  in  the  wood,  ooTered  with 
wild  flowers,  from  which  the  bees  were 
husy  gathering  their  honey,  and  she  said, 
^Kow,  child,  are  you  willing  to  do  your 
father'a  wiU?"  He  said,  ''Ob,  yes!" 
^  Will  you  do  it,  whaterer  dangers  may 
await  you  ?"  «  Yes  I "  "  WeU,  then,  I 
must  tell  you  that  your  father  has  giren 
me  the  gold  thread  you  lost;  and  he 
bida  me  remind  you  that  if  you  keep 
held  of  it,  and  follow  it,  whereyer  it 
leads,  you  are  rare  to  come  to  him  at 
•unset,  but  if  you  let  it  go,  you  may 
wander  on  in  this  dark  forest  till  you 
die."  She  then  gave  him  a  cake,  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  journey.  "And  now, 
child,"  she  added, "  one  ad?ioe  more  I  will 
give  you,  and  it  waa  giren  you  by  your 
Dather,  though  you  forgot  it ;  it  ia  thia— if 
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erer  you  feel  the  thread  aUppingfirom  your 
hands,  or  yourself  tempted  to  let  it  ge^ 
or,  worse  than  all,  if  you  happen  to  lose 
it  for  a  single  moment^  pray  immediately, 
and  you  will  get  wisdom  to  lay  hold  of  it 
and  &Uow  it.  Before  we  part,  kneel 
down  and  ask  assistance  how  to  be  good 
and  obedient,  to  be  braTO  and  patients 
until  you  meet  your  father*— to  truit 
God,  and  do  what  is  right,"  The  little 
boy  knelt  down  and  repeated  the  Lord'a 
prayer;  and  aa  he  said,  "Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  aa  it  is  done  in  heaTen," 
he  felt  sorry  for  his  disobedience^  but 
soon  he  felt  calm  and  happy  aa  be  need 
to  do  when  he  knelt  at  hia  mother'a  knee, 
and  he  thought  her  hand  was  on  hia  head, 
and  that  she  kissed  his  cheek  and  bleased 
bim.  When  he  lifted  up  his  head  there 
was  no  one  there  but  himself;  but  be  saw 
an  old  gray  oross,  and  a  Gold  TsBmaD 
waa  tied  to  it,  and  passed  away,  away, 
shining  through  the  woods.  He  laid  hold 
of  it^  and  began  his  journey.  We  ehall 
see  by-and-by  how  he  got  on* 


CUB   LES6EB  LITERATUBBL 


Of  kde  j«b%  aaidsl  «D  tb»  eoigmngt 
•nd  researobee  of  mind  amongst  us,  have 
been  a  wondrooa  dealing  with  the 
smaller  subjects  of  thoughts— a  penetrat- 
ing into  comers  of  life  hitherto  un- 
searohed— a  gathering  np  of  threads 
liitherto  reckoned  too  flne  and  gossamer 
to  be  mingled  in  the  rougbspnn  web  of 
oar  human  ezperienoO'-a  tooehing  on 
bye -keys  of  sympathy  and  power, 
hitherto  lying  unknown  in  the  quieter 
places  of  our  human  heart—and  a  mend* 
ing  and  reaoTating  of  the  softer  and 
gentler  philosophies  of  whioh  it  is  capa- 
ble, and  whioh  had  hitherto  scarce  found 
a  name.  Especially  has  there  been  a  mul- 
tiplying of  little  books.  So  immense  haa 
been  the  prodigality  in  thia  direction, 
that,  in  the  great  field  of  present  action 
W9  hftfe  reached,  wo  may  say  of  these 
little  books  — their  name  is  Legion. 
Their  brisk  flying  detaehmento  eorer 
the  fleld  on  all  sides — they  are  seen  ia 
clouds  on  the  hoHaon-Hit  e?ery  turn  in 
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the  street  we  meet  with  a  phnnp  of  their 
bristling  little  spears— in  the  gale  of 
every  bookseller's  bustle  and  civility,  as 
we  cross  Us  threshold,  we  see  the  flatter 
of  their  tiny  pennons-^and  U»  the  hoards 
of  ids  backshop,  we  behold  their  SBsali 
squadrons  mastered  in  the  staid  sobarw 
QMS  of  a  calm  review.  By  whatever 
name  we  call  them— juvenile  asgaalMa, 
cfaildrenTB  records^  infant  treasuries,  Kttle 
pages  for  little  readers,  peeps  o'  day, 
teachers'  offerings,  the  boys'  own,  or 
everything  maAe  easy— of  the  making  eC 
this  description  of  literature  Uiere  is  in 
our  day  no  end. 

Yet  one  thing  Is  perceptible,  throqgh 
all  this  floating  throng  of  smaller  litera- 
tnre,  that,  in  much,  it  ia  fraught  with 
healthy  purpose*  and  a  tone  of  right  ear- 
nest elevation.  The  weak  tamenese,  the 
vapid  afleetatlon  of  something  InteDssiy 
siaiple  and  interesting,  but  that  was  only 
intMuely  mawkish  and  silly ;  this  quality, 
once  so  common  to  the  hooks  written 
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Md  "  luUpted  "  for  ohtldrea't  raftding, 
ii,  we  are  glad  to  mj,  miwh  leM  common 
now.  It  U  felt  and  seen,  that  the  instincts 
of  young  fresh  thought  and  lore  are  not 
less  qnick  and  brave  in  apprehension, 
than  the  mind  and  heart  supposed  to  be 
more  matnred ;  and  that  if  a  due  regard 
be  had  to  good  simple  Saxon  expression, 
we  need  not  fear  to  write  for  and  spealL  to 
children,  as  we  would  indite  our  sentences 
or  turn  our  phrases  for  the  conning  of  the 
grown-up.  All  siU j  sentiment,  therefore, 
and  foolish  anecdotes,  and  meagre  twad- 
dling, are  being  fast  abandoned ;  and  In 
the  books  intended  for  the  reading  of 
the  little  people  amongst  us,  there  is  in- 
creasingly found  a  style  of  manly  address 
and  thinking,  that  not  onlj  conTinoes  of 
honesty  of  aim,  but  that  also  alone  can 
convey  the  right  and  pure  imprint  of  the 
truth.  Hence,  through  all  shades  of  co- 
lour— green,  blue,  scarlet,  purple,  mixed 
with  gleaming  gold — through  all  quaint- 
neeses  of  binding,  from  the  massive  an- 
tique to  the  llmpest  of  paper  boards^and 
through  all  varieties  of  form  and  size— 
it  is  to  be  owned,  as  a  most  hopeful  sign, 
that,  in  these  volumes  of  lesser  growth, 
there  is  the  struggling  upward  of  a  sin- 
eere,  vigorous,  truth-loving  spirit,  and 
tha  fluhioning  of  a  style,  direct,  gene- 
rous^ and  fUl  of  power. 

One  little  volume  of  this  clasi  of  litera- 
ture we  select  ftrom  several,  to  which 
we  may  probably  direct  some  comments 
in  succession,  is  entitled  ChrUt  and  Hi* 
Lamig*  lu  author,  the  Rev.  C. 
MKyuUoch  of  Montrose,  is  a  man  whose 
name  in  itself  carries  a  guarantee  for 
what  should  be  substantial,  interesting, 
and  done  in  a  spirit  of  manly  upright- 
ness. Hb  eminent  gifts  as  one  of  our 
foremost  pulpit  orators,  the  consummate 
address  with  which  he  wields  bis  pen  in 
periodical  papers,  his  fertility  of  accom- 
plishment  and  invention,  and  aboTc  all 
the  force  of  genuine  and  all-nllng  piety 
with  wldch  bis  whole  mind  and  produe- 
tlons  are  imbued— all  these  qualities 
combine  to  point  him  out  as  a  man  from 
whom  we  gladly  take  what  must  be  a  suc- 
cessful and  popular  Iwok.    His  ambition, 

•  ChHgt  and  HU  LambM.  By  the  Rer.  Colin 
M'Calloch,  Minister  of  Montrose. 
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haply,  in  the  present  instance,  has  not 
taken  the  usual  course.  He  has  not,  it 
may  appear,  drawn  upon  the  deeper 
stores  of  his  thought  and  research.  He 
has  not  been  careful  to  elaborate  a 
weighty  treatise,  or  even  a  book  of  popu- 
lar philosophic  lecture,  on  the  great 
social  or  theological  problems  of  the  day. 
On  the  contrary,  be  has  entered  the  pub- 
lic arena  with  a  small  offering  of  some 
hundred  pages  or  more,  comprising  a 
series  of  short  chapters,  the  condensed 
Aruits  of  various  addresses  to  parents 
and  Sabbath-school  teachers — all  strung 
together  under  the  one  touching  com- 
mand of  the  Great  Master,  '*  Feed  my 
Lambs  r'—aU  put  so  that  the  whole 
volume  may  answer  for  one  of  the  **  chil* 
dren's  books," — and  all  east  in  a  mould  of 
much  literary  elegance,  It  is  true,  but 
most  simple  and  unpretending  withal. 

Yet  if,  at  Erst  sight,  this  seem  to  he  a 
very  modest  and  humble  contribution 
from  such  a  quarter,  we  question  if,  on 
a  closer  inspection,  it  be  not  found  that 
the  little  book  before  us  is  the  offspring 
of  no  common  thought.  It  is  simple  in 
aspect— Its  sentences  brief  and  pointed — 
its  vocables  Saxon  and  graphic  in  force 
— and  the  points  it  deals  with  those  that 
concern  only  the  iambs  of  the  flock ;  yet 
this  very  simpUotty  in  styla  and  treat- 
BMot  is  the  stmplioity  of  high  culture 
and  deep  reaching  power.  Every  psge 
is  full  of  the  imprint  of  fine  philosophies 
—almost  every  sentence  is  fraught  with 
allusions  that  touch  on  some  of  the  deep- 
est and  truest  keys  of  thought,  Henoe 
the  very  elementariness  of  the  book,  so 
ripe,  lustrous,  and  pointed,  yet  so  sim- 
plified iu  its  sayings,  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  masterly  gra»p,  the  profound 
discipline,  and  the  varied  gifts  from 
which  it  has  proceeded.  So  that,  while 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  we  doubt  not,  might 
exhibit  his  powers  more  imposingly  in  a 
wider  range,  we  are  convinced  his  excel- 
lencies could  not  be  more  thoughtfully, 
or  to  better  advantage,  studied  than  in 
these  simple  chapters.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  an  illustration:— 

"  We  do  not  want,  however,  an  affec- 
tation of  love  in  the  teaching  of  children, 
or  the  8Aiow%  and  flutter,  and  flourishea 
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of  a  lore  manufactured,  as  it  were,  for 
the  oooasion.    The  lore  we  longf  to  see 
U  deep  and  Btill.    It  does  not  ri&e  itnelf 
up  at  each  turn,  or  throw  out  its  stream- 
ers at  every  breeze.    There  is  in  ererjr 
heart  where  that  love  is,  a  grand  repose 
and  a  holy  calm,  like  the  calm  of  nature. 
With  your  souls  toned  and  moulded  to 
it,  you  have  not  to  publish  it  to  make  it 
known.    It  publishes  itself.    It  is  not  a 
number  of  words ;  it  is  an  influence ;  a 
diffusive  virtue;  a  genial  atmosphere, 
wherein  the  proper  operations  of  onarity 
are  silently    and   eternally    going    on. 
Think  of  Jesus.    Ton  see  it  there  in 
Him  in  its  highest  type  of  exoellenoe ; 
in  its  very  glory  you  see  it  there.    Was 
ever  love  like  Christ's  love  ?    And  yet, 
how  awful  in  its  calm  repose !    There  is 
no  tumult;  no  noisy  stir;  no  paraded 
activity.    But  we  feel  at  once  that  there 
is  a  love  there  in  that  great  heart,  enough 
to  fill  a  world — enough  to  fill  eternity. 
Although   His  majesty  and  glory  are 
such,  that  at  His  rebuke  the  pillars  of 
heaven  tremble,  and  the  graves  yawn  and 
give  up  their  dead ;  yet  His  love  is  so  real, 
so  winning,  so  human,  that  little  children 
throng  around  His  steps,  and  now  and 
again  may  one  of  them  be  seen  nestling 
trustfully  in  His  bosom.  The  awful  great- 
ness is  lined  and  softened  with  love. 

*'  Take  example  from  the  Great  Mas- 
ter.  He  made  Himself  of  us,  and  entered 
into  our  inmost  sympathies,  condescend- 
ing far  more  than  simply  to  patronise  and 
plead.    He  is  so  much  one  with  those 
who  throng  about  Him,  that  their  secret 
griefs  are  mirrored  in  His  loving  breast. 
The  little  children  approached  this  great 
Man,  not  because  they  were  too  young 
to  see  the  splendid  traits  of  majesty 
which  shone  in  Him,  but  because  they 
felt  instinctively  that  great  as  He  was, 
He  understood  Cftem— appreciated  their 
Uttle    wants — sympathised   really  and 
genuinely  with  all  their  joys,  their  sor- 
rows, and  their  young  vivid  life.    His 
heart    was    so    redundant    of    loving 
thoughts;  His  life  was  so  redolent  of 
loving-kindness,  that  there  was  no  pre» 
sence  where   they   stood   better   with 
themselves,  or  drank  draughts  of  joy  so 
elevating.     Although  His  love  was  so 
stainless  and  clear,  that  it  was  like  the 
body  of  heaven  in  its  pureness,  it  did  not 
deter,  but  actually  attracted  even  those 
who  had   fallen   the   most   hopelessly. 
The:ir  could  trust  Him,  robed  though  He 
was  in  the  majesty  of  bdliness,  more  than 
they  could  trust  others  their  fellow-men. 
They  could  shew  Him  the  black  spots  of 
their  life,  their  soiled  and  blotted  char- 
atcter,  the  stumbles  and  liases  and  sinful 
U4 
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wanderings  of  thdr  past  story,  much 
more  oonfldingly  than  they  could  their 
nearest  of  earthly  kin.  There  is  with 
Him  so  great  a  magnanimity— no  glory- 
ing over  the  fallen — no  morose  drawing 
away  from  them  as  from  a  tainted  ear- 
case;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  H%b\ow9 
there  is  a  balm  of  such  sovereign  virtue 
and  heavenly  softness,  that  they  are  im« 
pelled  to  search  out  all  the  secret  sores 
of  their  heart  and  bring  them  forth  there. 
Rifted  and  shattered  their  nature  may  be 
by  the  unholy  fires  of  passion,  but,  ex« 
posed  and  turned  round  and  round  before 
that  holy  One,  it  is  only  conscious  of  the 
healings  of  His  grace :  it  only  perceives 
a  love  surcharged  with  a  divine  compas- 
sion, and  full  of  a  sympathy  that  silences 
all  censure.  Hence,  all  that  are  most 
sick  at  heart  and  outcast  throng  thither." 

In  reading  such  an  extract  as  this,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  with  what  we  take  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  tho 
book;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  mind.    It  is, 
that,  while  In  every  issue,  there  is  essen- 
tially a  practical  purpose  wrought  out, 
practical   advice   given,  and   practical 
effort  guided ;  yet  this  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  rather  the  necessary  flowering 
up  of  the  seed- thoughts  that  have  first 
been  carefully  chosen  and  planted,  than 
what  may  be  called  the  sUple  of  the 
book.    The  book  is,  therefore,  more  an 
exposition  of  principles,  than  a  dealing 
with  the  details  witnessed  in  Home  and 
Sabbath-school    classes.      Details    are 
gone  into,  it  is  true,  comprehensively, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily ;  but  the  great 
aim  of  the  work  is  first  to  expound  a 
broad  and  sure  basis  of  true  principle  on 
which  these  may  rest*    Hence,  in  the 
addresses,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  that 
stereotyped  business-like  air  of  subjecting 
everything  to  the  test  of  rule  and  mea- 
sure, so  characteristic  in  the  oravinga 
of  oertain  of  our  Sabbath-school  educa- 
tionists.   The  fresh  living  fountain  of 
thought,  lying  underneath  all  practical 
efficiency,  is  opened  up  and  dealt  with, 
while  a  large  freedom  is  allowed  for  the 
play   and   issuing   forth  of  its  varied 
streams.  The  vital  sources  of  the  outward 
action  are  sought,  primary  convictions 
are  unfolded,  the  spring  of  hiddenness 
and  power  is  searched  out;  and  these 
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mr»  lo  tooclied,  illumined,  and,  in  their 
deepest  bearings,  made  to  shine  ont  upon 
the  thonghts,  that  practical  effort  rises 
from  them  almost  with  the  force  and 
spoDtaneoosness  of  an  instinct.      The 
toaeher,  therefore,  is  not  sent  forth  to 
bis  work  cramped  and  made  timid  by 
iMEre  mechanical  memories  and  oantions ; 
he  b  first  instructed  into  a  ground  of 
BoUfltt  confidence  and  strength,  and, 
thus  furnished,  he  proceeds  onward  with 
a  brettdth  and  consciousness  of  grasp, 
that  giTcs  him,  in  his  worlr,  a  living,  ever 
fresh,  and  ever  multiplying  power. 
In  thus  laying  out  his  ground  for  ez- 
r  Mr.  MHIhilioch  shews  he  is  not 
of   where   his   strength   lies. 
Every  page  has  been  to  him  a  labour  of 
lore,  and  in  every  page,  it  b  evident,  his 
whole  facultiea  have  been  brought  into 
thm   aptest  and  most   successful  play. 
Every  page  gleams  with  delicate  sug- 
8«atiTe  thought.    Every  sentence  has  its 
own  impress  of  careful  setting.    Every 
line  ia  touched  with  rare  and  happy 
finUb.     Every  tint  of  imagery  sheds  out 
through  and  over  all  its  own  shading  of 
■oft  harmonious  light  Throughout  there 
is  the  breathing  of  a  deeply  tenderspirit, — 
the  embraoe  of  an  imagination,  true  and 
oobly  chastened, — ^the  dear  projecting  on 
a  adnd,  childlike  In  its  touch,  yet  great 
aod  impressive  in  the  very  latency  of  its 
strength,— and  the  pouring  forth  of  trear 
sored  words,  that  could  only  come  from 
the  deeps  of  large  creative  thought.    In- 
deed, this  very  wealth  of  power  may,  in 
ita  ezees%  be  the  secret  of  whatever 
faeltiaeas  may  be  charged  upon  the  book. 
Ita  tone,  here  and  there,  of  overstudied 
rhetorical  writing-^the   quaint  uneasy 
movement  of  acme  laboured  passage-— 
the  oonsdousness  that  peeps  out,  now 
and  again,  otckoer  sayings—the  brevity 
that  is  sometimes  gained  at  the  expense 
ef  naturalness  and  simpliclty**«nd  the 
hMifc  that  is  sometimes  felt  of  a  genial 
■oflness  and  grace,  in  passages  in  which 
the  author  has  been  sounding  the  echo 
of  his  periods,  or  dazzling  himself  with 
the  brilliance  of  his  thoughts,  instead  of 
keeping  dose  to  the  lowly  minds  and 
hearta  he  would  seek  to  carry  with  him 
from  first  to  Ust— these,  the  failings  that, 
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in  a  few  instances,  lie  open  to  the  criti- 
cal eye,  are  the  very  betrayings  of  a 
hand,  playful,  and  haply  wayward  at  in- 
tervals, in  its  own  strength. 

In  our  brief  space,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice,  through  extract,  to  the  remarks 
we  have  ventured  to  offer.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  illustrating  the  mere  beau- 
ties of  thought  and  style,  with  which  the 
book  is  BO  replete,  we  prefer  to  give  one 
or  two  passages  on  points  of  not  a  little 
importance,  and  on  which,  frequently, 
very  vague  and  mistaken  notions  are  en- 
tertained. Here  is  a  paragraph,  dearly 
and  powerfully  unfolding  the  only  right 
basis  on  which  we  think  Sabbath-schools 
can,  holding  up  the  highest  aims,  success- 
fully proceed : — 

**The  Sahbaih'SchocH  is  an  expedient 
devised  by  the  Christian  wisdom  of  the 
Church  in  these  latter  days,  to  aid  in 
achieving  the  same  object.  It  is  to  be 
viewed,  however,  from  the  standing  point 
of  the  Church  alone ;  not  from  that  of 
the  family.  Where  it  is  instituted  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  healthful  family  in- 
flaence  and  parental  instruction,  its 
energies  must  be  greatly  paralysed.  The 
teachers  in  whose  minds  that  idea  secretly 
predominates,  can  never,  we  should 
think,  accomplish  great  things.  They 
are  placed  in  a  false  position.  They  are, 
each  of  them,  set  to  do  another  servant's 
work.  They  are  haunted  with  a  thought 
that  is  constantly  unnerving  them — the 
thought  that  they  are  only  striring,  hope- 
lessly striving,  to  do  the  duty  of  another 
man.  *Had  the  right  man  been  in  hia 
own  place,'  he  is  constantly  saying  to 
himself,  'then  for  Atm,  the  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  there  would  have  been  no  room 
and  no  work  at  all.'  But  no  man  ever 
can — do  what  he  may — perform  another 
man's  duty,  and  no  man  can  ever  be  re- 
quired of  Ood  to  attempt  it.  But  if  so, 
and  if  the  above  idea  is  the  correct  one, 
how  hopeless  were  all  Sabbath-school 
effort! 

''View  the  Sabbath-school,  however, 
from  the  Church's  side — view  it  as  one 
of  the  Christian  agencies  which  it  is  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  summon 
to  her  aid,  in  her  attempts  to  translate 
the  truths  intrusted  to  her  keeping  into 
the  life  and  manifold  activities  of  the 
world — view  it  simply  as  an  adaptation 
of  the  Church  to  the  wants  of  the  young, 
and  how  mightily  are  its  hopefulness  and 
efficiency  augmented !  Thus,  though  the 
family  influence  were  all  it  should  be,  and 
the  parents  fdfilled  all  the  duties  of  their 
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place  to  the  werj  uttermost,  the  Sabbath- 
eohool  would  be  still  needed.  Naj ;  it 
is  theu  only  when  families  shall  be  ezem. 
plary,  and  parents  faithful,  that  the  Sab- 
bath-school will  reap  its  richest  fruit 
and  its  hij^best  honours.  For  it  is  a  part 
of  a  Diyine  Institute,  to  which  is  given 
of  God  the  mission  for  the  infpathering  of 
those  without  and  the  edification  of  those 
within.  The  Sabbath-school  teacher  has 
thus  a  p!aof>  of  his  own,  and  a  mission  of 
his  own.  His  is  not  a  substitutional  toil. 
His  is  not  a  yicarious  office.  He  holds 
of  Jesus  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and  his 
mistfion  to  the  yoang  is  divinely  pre- 
scribed. To  him  too,  therefore,  the 
solemn  oharge  of  Jesus  is  addressed, 
when  He  says—*  Feed  my  lambs  I  * 

**  While  we  thus  claim  for  the  teacher 
his  own  independent  place  in  the  field  of 
Christian  action,  we  believe  that  not  until 
his  own  fuil  practical  reoognition  of  it 
will  his  mind  be  nerved  by  a  motive  of 
sufficient  purity  and  strength,  to  bear 
him  on  successfully  in  his  working.  Cer- 
tainly if  his  Christian  principles  are  con- 
firmed, his  motive  for  exertion  becomes 
as  strong  as  motive  can  be,  when  he 
ceases  to  gather  in  the  neglected  portions 
of  another  labourer,  and  feels  himself 
set  to  a  work  exclusively  his  own  by  no 
other  Master  than  Christ  himself.  The 
tie  which  unites  him  to  his  class  becomes 
then  of  the  nature  of  a  pastoral  tie.  He 
feels  himself  charged  with  the  personal 
responsibility  to  teed  these  lambs.  The 
parental  relation,  how  faithful  soever  the 
parent  may  be,  no  more  affects  that  tie 
to  weaken  or  break  it  up,  than  it  affects 
the  tie  between  them  and  their  stated 
pastor.  According  to  this  view,  the 
moat  faithful  parental  instruction  at  home 
will  only  render  the  tie  between  the 
teacher  and  the  class  the  more  effectual. 
There  is  place  for  both ;  work  for  both ; 
rewards  for  both.  They  mutually 
strengthen  and  encourage  each  other; 
and  the  great  Master,  who  keeps  a  book 
of  remembrance  for  those  that  even  think 
on  His  name,  and  speak  of  Him  to  their 
neighbours,  will  have  the  fit  and  appro- 
priate recompeoce  for  each  in  the  day  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Qod. 

"Thus  then  the  Church,  wiih  all  her 
institutes  and  ordinances — with  all  her 
proper  attributes  of  power— with  all  her 
appliances  and  means  of  action— is 
charged  by  Je^us  with  the  care  of  His 
lambs.  VV  hether  she  reach  down  to  them 
by  means  of  the  ministry,  or  the  Sabbath- 
school,  or  the  family,  or  all  of  these  to- 
gether, she  is  chargeable  with  the  mo- 
mentous responsibility  of  feeding  the 
lambs  of  Christ.  Every  Uving  member 
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of  the  Church,  who  has  the  opportunity 
of  instructing  the  yonng,or  of  strengthen- 
ing their  habits  of  virtue,  should  accept 
the  charge, »  Feed  my  lambs,'  as  Christ's 
warning  against  unfaithfulness,  and  sum- 
mons to  holy,  loving,  earnest  activity  in 
their  behalf."  ^ 

There  are  other  paaaagea  of  equal 
merit  and  interest  which  we  have  marked 
for  quotation,  but  which,  from  want  of 
space,  cannot  be  printed  in  onr  present 
number. 

Gathered  up  in  this  little  treatise,  let 
us  say  in  conclusion,  there  are  evidently 
the  fruits  of  a  large  pastoral  experience, 
of  a  deep  genuine  interest  in  the  labours 
that  are  consecrated  in  the  hands  of 
parents  and  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
and  of  a  calm  and  earnest  thoughtfulness, 
that,  in  its  gentle  and  perfect  evolving 
of  a  subject  so  lowly,  giyes  the  best  proof 
of  its  capacity  to  range  at  will  in  wider 
regions  and  loftier  tracks.  In  the  com- 
position of  his  book,  Mr.  M*Culloch  has 
planted  himself  in  the  footprints  of  the 
Ever-blessed  Master— he  has  striven  to 
hide  himself  within  the  shrine  of  His 
glorious  person— to  gaxe  forth  through 
the  windows  of  His  thoughts— to  realise 
the  touch  and  lovingness  of  His  hand — to 
catch  the  rippled  tenderness  flowing  In 
the  accents  of  His  Toice — to  shadow  forth 
the  radiance  falling  at  the  stooping  of 
His  face.  In  this  spirit  of  a  meek  and 
faithful  worship,  the  little  book  has  been 
conceived,  and  written,  and  sent  forth. 
It  is  throughout,  therefore,  an  expand- 
ing of  the  words  of  Jesus — '<  Feed  mj 
lambs  I "  Every  line,  in  its  most  sensi- 
tive outspreading,  rises  out  of  these — 

every  key  of  thought  rests  on  these 

eyery  tracing  out  of  great  action  and 
resulu  is  drawn  forth  from  these,  as  frosa 
welling  translucent  depths,  that  oaa 
never  run  low  or  dry.  If,  then»  thos« 
who  would  teach  desire  first  to  sit  at  tha 
feet  of  the  Master  and  learn  of- Him,  thia 
little  guide  leads  them  thither,  in  the 
meekness  of  a  quiet  and  hallowed  troaU 
W.  lU 

"Whether  you  live  in  town  or  country, 
take  up  a  decided  line;  resolve  not  to 
profane  your  Sabbath ;  depart  not  from 
this  settled  rule,  that  *  GctTt  da^  thoB  be 
given  to  God.* " 
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ENGLISH  HYMNS,  AND  GERMAN.«-No.  I. 


It  U  a  nre  pleunre  to  meet  with  a  book 
of  unfeigned,  not  effeminate  devotion; 
Btill  rarer,  when  that  devotion  is  in  the 
noble  form  of  the  lyric,  the  simple  out- 
poaring  of  the  true  Christian  soul  in 
song.  Never  a  devotional  nation  at  tlie 
best,  we  are  less  so  than  we  were.  Our 
generation  would  not  produce  a  Herbert 
or  a  Quarles,  scarcely  a  Cowper.  We 
are  growing  more  broadly  practical,  more 
intensely  commercial,  more  direct,  ener- 
getic, and  matter-of-fact  every  year. 
There  is  a  stir  and  hum  of  life  for  ever 
sounding  in  our  ears ;  men  write  in  the 
tumult  of  the  crowd.  Retrospect  and 
reflection  are  scarcely  possible.  Quiet 
nooks  of  English  thought  are  as  few  as  the 
quiet  nooks  and  corners  of  old  EUigUnd. 
Oar  literature  bears  the  stamp  of  our 
two  all-pervading  thoughts— progress  and 
utility.  We  are  indeed,  as  Milton  said 
of  us  long  since,  *'  a  right  honest,  right 
hardy  nation ;  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of 
a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ; " 
a  staid,  serious,  religious  people,  but  yet 
material.  Materialism  is  the  bent  of  the 
nationaLmind.  We  laugh  at  the  ideal, 
and  stand  up  for  common  sense.  We 
cry  down  German  metaphysics  as  dreamy 
moonshine ;  we  worship  the  spindle  and 
the  steam-engine.  And  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  our  bent  has  carried  us  on- 
ward (some  may  say  downward)  with 
irresistible  speed.  It  seems  as  if  we 
could  not  stop.  Occasionally  a  stern 
teacher  denounces  the  age  from  the  pul- 
pit; a  poet  from  his  solitude  lifts  up  his 
clear,  firm  voice  in  prophetic  warning. 
We  buy  the  sermon,  we  praise  the  son- 
net, and  rush  on.  Each  quarter  the 
Times  shews  us  by  how  many  thousands 
and  millions  we  have  beaten  the  last 
That  ia  our  national  life. 

This  practical,  utilitarian  tendency,  so 
characteristic  of  our  nation,  is  no  less 
characteristic  of  our  religion.  We  are 
aware  that  here,  in  the  north,  it  is  said 
to  be  abstruse,  doctrinal,  speculative; 

*  Lyra  Germinica  s  Hymns  for  the  Sundays 
and  Chief  Fcstlvalt  cyf  the  CbrUUan  Year. 
Translated  from  the  German,  bj  Catherine 
Wlnkirorth.  Fourth  Edition.  London :  Long. 
■M&Co.  iflsr. 


but  it  is  not  the  less  practical  for  that. 
The  harsh  and  crabbed  disquisitions 
about  high  mysteries  in  which  we  in- 
dulge, are  only  the  flavour  by  which  we 
season  our  practical  every-day  piety. 
There  is  nothing  mystical,  nothing  sbs- 
thetic  about  them.  We  are  as  essen- 
tially practical  at  John  o*Groat*s  as  in 
the  region  of  Bow  Bells.  Christianity 
among  us  is  a  practical,  working  power. 
Our  ecclesiastical  systems  are  simply  a 
means  suited  to  an  end.  We  may  some- 
times laud  the  theory  of  them  as  beauti- 
ful  in  itself;  but  the  true  measure  we 
take  of  them  is  their  power  of  adapta- 
tion. We  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
sense  of  a  fair  ideal  which  haunU  the 
German,  that  grande  id£e  of  a  visible 
unity  which  swells  the  heart  of  the 
Frenchman.  There  Is  work  to  be  done. 
That  is  what  every  Englishman  and 
Scotchman  believes  he  comes  into  the 
world  for.  And  if  the  Church  will  not 
work,  he  must  reform  it— change  the 
machinery ;  it  is  what  he  does  with  his 
cotton  mill.  We  measure  our  national 
religion,  in  fact,  by  the  return  it  brings 
in.  That  return  is  unexampled.  Our 
religion  is  marked  by  a  restless  activity. 
It  abounds  in  May  meetings,  religious 
schemes,  missionary  enterprise.  And  it  is 
a  grand  sight  to  take  one's  stand  on  some 
high  eminence,  and  survey  those  number- 
less mission  stations  which  the  pious  zeal 
of  our  nation  has  reared  in  every  dime ; 
to  see  our  many  brethren  scattered  among 
every  people,  and  tolling  with  heroic  and 
undaunted  faith,  remote  from  home  and 
sympathy;  to  see  our  goodly  churches 
and  schools  thick-sown  over  the  land; 
to  mark  the  springs  by  which  all  these 
agencies  are  moved,  the  perfect  order 
and  regularity  with  which  their  opera- 
tions are  conducted.  It  shews  how  ad- 
mirably our  national  individuality  has 
been  developed  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  here  also  we  are  in  danger  of  follow- 
ing our  bent  too  fast  and  too  exclusively. 
As  the  practical  element  in  the  national 
character,  if  allowed  to  lead  us  uncon- 
trolled, must  lead  us  to  disregard  means 
for  the  sake  of  the  6nds»  to  set  light  by 
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principles  in  comparison  with  hard  facts, 
to  labour  only  for  the  tangible,  to  bow 
down  before  gold  or  place;  so,  if  this 
practical  tendency  be  allowed  to  rale 
onr  religion  with  the  like  supremacy,  we 
«hall  measure  our  spiritual  advancement 
by  our  contributions  to  the  Church,  either 
of  money  or  personal  service ;  we  shall 
substitute  energy  and  apparent  effect  for 
communion  witli  Ood ;  we  shall  drop  the 
hand  by  which  we  clasp  heaven,  and 
cling  with  both  bands  to  the  earth ;  we 
shall  vigorously  push  out  all  our  forces  to 
the  surface,  until,  the  living  spirit  within 
being  exhausted,  the  leaves  and  fruits  of 
our  good  works  shall  wither  and  die^  and 
we  shall  miserably  sink  into  a  slough  of 
gross  materialism.  Everywhere  there 
are  manifest  symptoms  that  this  result 
may  come,  nay,  must  come,  if  the  cause 
be  not  checked.  Our  religious  literature 
betrays,  more  and  more,  hurry  and  con- 
ftision  of  thought.  The  tone  of  our  re- 
ligious society  is  more  and  more  out- 
ward. Qur  meetings  are  consuming  too 
much  of  our  religious  energies.  There 
is  a  morbid  craving  for  religious  facts, 
for  biographies  of  what  religious  people 
did.  We  live  too  much  in  a  whirl  of 
religious  activity,  too  little  in  the  soli- 
tude of  religions  thought.  We  do  not 
depreciate  the  duty,  the  glory,  the  sac- 
redness  of  work ;  we  admire  as  much  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  assuming  work 
as  its  calling,  and  steadfastly  pursuing  it; 
but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  believe 
that  there  is  something  higher  than  mere 
work— that  the  silence  of  the  eternal 
thought  is  sublimer  than  the  six  days  of 
creation.  Business  without  reflection 
comes  to  be  only  bustle;  idigioua  people 
without  devodon  come  to  be  mere  reli- 
gionists. And  it  is  because  of  this  strong 
tendencsy  of  our  time,  which  has  made  our 
devotional  literature  so  scanty  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  necessaiy,  that  we  wel- 
come this  timely  volusoe— a  book  of  the 
highest  and  purest  devotional  thought, 
and  firom  which  the  spiritual  Christian 
can  never  fail  to  draw  rich  supplies  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  joy,  and  strength. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  not  a  devo- 
tional people.    As  Protestants,  we  have 
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always  set  our  &ce  against  those  devout 
meditations  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  religious  books  of  Roman  Catholics. 
St  Theresa,  and  Francois  de  Sales,  and 
Mme.  Ghiion,  Quietists  and  Brethren  of 
the  Inner  Life,  were  never  popular 
among  us.  But  then,  unlike  other  Pro- 
testants, we  have  produced  no  literature 
to  take  the  place  of  that  we  disoaid. 
Leighton  and  Traill,  M*Cheyne  and 
Ken,  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule ; 
and  even  they  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  true  mystical  school.  Devotional 
writers  seem  to  flourish  among  us  like 
rare  exotics,  which  exchange  the  rich 
bloom  of  their  native  flowers  for  the  sober 
tints  of  our  gray  skies. 

This  deficiency  (and  undoubtedly  it  ie 
a  grave  and  serious  one)  is  nowhere  so 
manifest  as  in  our  hymns :  first,  in  the 
paucity  of  them ;  second,  in  the  badness 
of  them;  and,  third,  and  partly  spring- 
ing from  the  other  two,  in  our  dislike  to 
them.  And  though  this  appears  some- 
what of  a  clerical  division,  yet  it  is  one 
which  everybody  will  recognise. 

The  hymn  is  the  loftiest  expression 
of  the  devotional  feeling.  The  lyric, 
uttered  by  the  exalted,  impassioned 
soul,  and  bearing  it  on  wings  of  song 
into  the  high  courts  of  heaven,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  choirs  of  angels 
and  the  ceaseless  halleltgahs  of  the 
saints,  and  breathes  itself  out  in  the 
very  presence  of  God,  is  not  only  among 
the  noUest  of  all  fomas  of  poetry,  but 
is  one  of  the  holiest  joys  of  the  be- 
liever. It  is  in  the  hymn  that  the 
wail  of  penitence,  the  cry  for  help,  the 
praise  of  God,  all  the  deep  feelings  that 
stir  in  the  believer's  heart,  find  their 
fittest  poetical  outcome.  And  when  we 
read  the  song  the  children  of  Israel  sung 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  grand 
pealms  they  raised  in  the  stately  temple 
on  Mount  Zion,  the  *«  Magnificat,"  in 
which  the  fiilness  of  Mary's  heart  burst 
irrepressibly  out,  the  tlirlUing  ecetaey  of 
the  first  singer  is  reproduced  in  us,  and 
we  live  again  in  the  solemn  tiionghts 
tiiat  gave  birth  to  the  hymn. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
form  so  well  adapted  to  the  utterance  of 
the  devout  heart  should  be  largely  eni- 
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ployed  in  the  Chriatmn  Church.  Amoo^ 
the  earliest  records  of  Cbriatian  liteni- 
ture  that  have  come  down  to  lu,  are 
fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymns. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages,  pious 
monks  wrote  hymns  in  the  solitude  of 
their  cloisters,  some  of  which,  translated 
into  the  popular  dialect  at  the  Beforma- 
tlon,  did  more  for  the  good  cause  than 
the  preachers  and  theologians.  But  it  is 
in  Germany  that  the  Christian  hymn  has 
leiched  its  highest  dignity  and  impor- 
tance; unfortunately,  it  is  among  our- 
eelres  that  it  has  attained  to  neither. 
It  has  been  sometimes  urged,  as  a  reason 
for  our  deficient,  that  none  of  our  great 
poets  have  written  hymns ;  it  has  even 
been  made  a  cause  of  complaint  against 
them,  as  if  it  argued  their  indifference  to 
true  religion.  Neither  the  reason  nor 
the  complaint  is  well-founded.  Three 
of  our  greatest  poets,  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Wordsworth,  are  essentially  religious 
poets.  Tou  cannot  read  a  page  of  their 
writings  without  being  struck  by  the 
deep,  perrading,  religions  feeling.  Yet 
all  the  service  Milton  rendered  that  way 
(for  the  magnificent  '*  Ode  on  the  Nati- 
vity "  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hymn) 
was  Tcrsifyiog,  poorly  enough,  a  few  of 
the  Psalms;  while  Wordsworth  wrote 
some  agreeable  stanzas,  which  he  called 
'^  The  Labourer's  Noon-day  Hymn."  It 
is  not  by  Schiller,  or  Tieck,  or  Goethe,  or 
Klopetock,  that  the  great  hymns  of  Ger- 
many have  been  sung,  but  by  monks  and 
country  pastors,  schoolmasters  and  hum* 
ble  men,  whose  names,  if  they  were  erer 
known,  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 
In  no  country  which  professes  a  hymnology 
have  the  great  poets  shared  in  itsconstruc- 
tion*  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  we  find 
indeed  the  highest  poetry  in  Job  and  the 
Prophets,  the  men  who  were  poets  and 
prophets  by  their  calling;  but  we  do  not 
find  in  their  writings  a  single  lyric.  It 
was  Darid  the  warrior  and  king,  Mary 
the  young  ritgin-mother,  Simeon  the 
aged  man,  who  waited  in  the  temple ;  it 
was  by  them  that  those  glorious  hymns 
were  written  which  have  beeu  sung  these 
thoosanda  of  years,  and  which  are  chant- 
ed now  with  holy  joy  in  every  land  which 
the  SOS  Tiaita  from  its  rising  till  it  sets. 
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Even  those  of  our  true  poets  who  conse> 
crated  their  powers  to  dcTotional  writing,, 
aooomplished  but  little  for  our  hymno* 
logy.  The  richest  veins  of  poetry  may 
be  found  in  '^The  Temple"  and  «*Th» 
Emblems;"  they  are  the  very  fire  and 
spirit  of  fervent  piety ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  in  either  of  them  there  occurs 
what  may  be  strictly  called  a  hymn,  un> 
less  it  be  those  exquisite  verses  of  Her* 
bert's  on  the  Sunday.  Their  poetry  ia 
involved,  obscure^  flashing  through  dark 
enigmas,  often  overwhelmed  by  the 
burden  of  quaint  conceits  in  which  they 
both  delight.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
any  sense  a  popular  poetry,  for  it  has  no 
power  to  seize  on  the  mind  of  the  people* 
It  is  too  strongly  stamped  with  the 
poetical  taste  of  the  time,  and  with  the 
marked  and  somewhat  narrow  indivi- 
duality of  the  writers,  to  be  anything  but 
the  solace  and  pleasure  of  the  few.  Cow- 
per  and  Montgomery^  write  smoothly, 
and  after  our  present  fkshion ;  they  betray 
no  effort, to  perplex  the  sense,  their  lan- 
guage and  thoughts  are  easy,  simple, 
natural,  their  piety  is  deep  and  unaf- 
fected; and  yet  Charles  Wesley  wrote 
ten  hymns  that  will  live  for  one  of 
Cowper^s;  and  Dr.  Watts  (whom  only 
his  enemies  will  set  up  as  a  poet)  is 
known  and  blessed  in  many  a  Christian 
household,  where  Montgomery's  name  is 
never  heard.  Though  this  may  seem 
strange,  we  think  the  explanation  is  not 
far  to  seek— that  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  our 
hymns  are  scanty.  There  is  a  German 
collection  which  includes  five  thousand, 
and  we  have  heard  the  total  number 
estimated  at  forty  thousand.  An  Eng* 
lish  collection  seldom  reaches  Ave  hun- 
dred, and  of  these  how  many  are  on  the 
same  dead  levd  of  weary,  jingling,  com- 
monplace t  If  we  take  away  the  verbiage 
and  the  feeble  thoughts  on  footless 
rhymes,  the  residue  may  be  precious, 
but  it  is  marvellously  small.  There  are 
those  mighty  three  of  Bishop  Ken's; 
C.  Wesley's  '*  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'* 
and  '*  O  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God ;" 
Dr.  Watts's  '<  There  is  a  land  of  pure 

•  It  is  Karcely  nec«fsarj  to  mention  that  it  is 
Janui  MoBtifoaMfy  who  ia  htm  allnded  to. 
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delight,*'  and  '*  Dread  eoyereign,  let  my 
ereDing  eong;"  Cowper's  ''Oh I  for  a 
cloier  walk  with  God,"  «  Ood  of  my  life, 
to  thee  I  call,'*  **God  moves  in  a  mya- 
terious  way  ;"  Montgomery's  "Prayer 
is  the  sours  sincere  desire,"  and  '*  Hark, 
the  song  of  jubilee;"  Newton's  "  When 
any  turn  from  Zion's  way;"  Toplady's 
'*Rock  of  Ages  rent  for  me;"  Heber's 
*'  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. " 
These  form  a  compact  and  glorious  band.* 
But  any  one  who  diligently  searches  our 
English  hymns,  will  find  how  difficult  it  is 
to  beat  up  recruits,  while  iu  our  poverty 
we  have  had  recourse  to  foreigners,  and 
it  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  some  of  our  best  known  hymns 
are  translated  from  the  German.  We 
mention  only  *'Lo  God  is  here,  let  us 
adore,"  **  Commit  thou  all  thy  ways," 
"Now  I  have  found  the  blessed  ground," 
*'My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies," 
''Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose 
height :"  and  there  are  many  more. 

Our  collectors,  however,  are  not  par- 
ticular. If  we  open  a  popular  hymn- 
book,  we  find  a  hymn  starting  in  sdch 
ferocious  stanzas  as  these  i — 

"  Into  a  world  of  raflbrnt  Mnt, 
1  w»Ik  on  hostile  groand. 
While  humao  bears,  on  tUngliter  bent, 
And  rarening  wolvet,  turround.**  f 

Or  the  beauty  of  the  dead  is  sung  to  this 
rollicking  measure : — 

'*  Ah.  lorelj  appearance  of  death ! 
What  liglit  opon  earth  it  eo  fair? 
Not  all  the  gay  pageanta  that  breathe, 
Can  with  a  dead  bodj  compare  I "   &o. 

We  shall  meet  an  invocation  to  a 
"  Tremendous  God,"  t  while  such  lines 
as  follow  are  appointed  to  be  song  in 
churches  :^ 

•«  M7  Zerabbabel  is  near, 
1  have  not  beliered  in  Tain." 

Dr.  Watta  states  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  in  one  emphatic  line:— 

**  up  to  the  Lord  our  fleth  shall  fij  s" 
and  the  profound  longing  of  Paul,  ex- 
pressed in  those  moat  touching  words, 

*  We  speak  of  hymns  which  express  the  feel. 
Ings  and  yearnings  of  the  Christian  congregation, 
not  those  which  express  only  the  mediution, 
however  excellent,  of  an  indtTidoal  here  or  there. 
4  Methodiit  Hjmn-book. 
t  **  Tremendous  Ood,  with  humble  fear. 
Prostrate  before  thy  mwPal  throne." 
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"  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,"  breaks  out  in  Josiah  Conder 
after  this  faahion :— 

"  O  the  hour  when  this  material 
Shall  hare  Tanlfth'd  hke  a  cioud; 
When,  amid  the  wide  ethereal, 
AU  the  InTlstble  shall  crowd." 

What  '*this  material,"  and  "wide 
ethereal,"  and  the  crowding  with  the 
invisible  may  mean,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  puzzle  over. 

Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  our 
hymns  were  written  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  fire  of 
poetry  was  burning  dimmest,  flickering 
like  life  in  death.  Their  writers  assumed 
the  conventional  language  of  a  hollow 
conventional  time.  The  "raptures,"  and 
'^ecstasies,"  and  "  balmy  sighs,"  of  which, 
in  a  degenerate  age,  lovers  sung  to  their 
mistresses,  were,  in  the  same  age,  trans- 
ferred by  the  sacred  poets  to  their  purer 
lyre.  Every  line  is  bristling  with  tropes 
and  figures  ;  every  substantive  cornea . 
wearily  in,  dragging  a  useless  adjective 
behind  it.  We  have  eyes  bedewed  with 
pity's  tear,  musing  sorrow  weeping  the 
past,  smiling  patience  smoothing  the 
good  man's  brow.  Marble  domes,  and 
gilded  spires,  and  curling  clouds  of  in- 
cense, are  packed  within  the  compass  of 
two  lines.*  Congregations  are  supposed 
to  address  their  souls  as  '*  deathless  prin- 
ciples."! Sleep  is  •*a  serene  oblivion,"  a 
bed  is  "  a  couch  of  rest,"  a  shower  is  '*  the 
difiUsive  rain."  In  the  first  of  our  para- 
phrases the  clouds  ascend  with  a  '*  watery 
treasure;"  the  waters  over  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooded  are  a  "  liquid  ele- 
ment." Meaningless  platitudes  which 
have  long  since  descended  to  the  news- 
paper reporters  are  here  embalmed,  and, 
worse  still,  taken  as  models  for  all  time 
to  come.  For,  if  we  examine  our  modem 
hymn  (we  except,  of  course,  Eeble's  very 
beautiful  "  Christian  Year''),  we  find  it  in 
the  same  conventional  form,  stereotyping 
the  same  faults,  and  as  much  more  un- 
real and  unimpressive  as  the  tone  of 
thought  in  our  day  is  more  earnest  and 
searching  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 

*  '*  From  marble  domes  and  gilded  spires 

Shall  curling  clouds  of  Incense  rise  ?  " 
f  "  DttitUess  principle,  srise.^^lVpMy. 
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George  III.  and  our  great-gnudfathen. 
It  is  one  tbinfi^  to  sit  iodustrioasly  buzz- 
ing God*B  praises,*  and  another  to  link 
the  heart- thoughts  of  a  Christian  people 
to  enduring  verse. 

How  far  the  character  of  oar  hyoins 
bas  served  to  perpetuate  and  striengthen 
our  prejudices  against  them  it  is  hard  to 
determine.  The  prejudice  fettered  the 
poet, and  the  bad  poetry  fed  the  prejudice. 
At  all  events,  the  bjmns  were  poor  enough 
to  afford  a  plausible  plea  for  standing  fast 
by  Rous.  But  more  than  plausible  it  is  not. 
Ail  the  objections  that  are  urged  against 
the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  might 
be  reduced  to  the  theological  and  the 
practical.  The  former  are  against  the 
principle.  Our  Church  has  answered 
them  by  recognising  the  principle,  and 
selecting  certain  paraphrases  and  hymns 
'<  to  be  sung  in  churches :"  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that,  appended  to  our  Bibles,  we 
earrj  an  authorised  hymn-book.  We 
have  beard  indeed  of  a  minister  in  the 
north  who  took  the  extreme  measure  of 
stitching  the  paraphrases  carefully  to- 
gether, and  then  to  the  cover  of  the  book ; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  poetically  and 
apiritually  meagre  character  of  the  selec- 
tion,  in  which  such  admirable  lyrics  as 
the  30th  shine  out  like  rare  stars  in  the 
dark,  we  confess  to  a  secret  sympathy 
with  him.  Bat,  notwithstanding,  we 
preaume  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly 
is  authoritative,  and  nut  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  any  process  of  stitching. 

Hymns,  it  is  said,  are  not  inspired. 
Neither  are  prayers.  Yet  the  one  belong 
as  much  to  the  devotional  part  of  the  wor- 
ship as  the  other.  A  nd  if  stress  be  laid  on 
the  exclusive  use  of  inspiration,  we  may 
remark,  in  passing,  that  as  little  as  pos- 
■ible  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God  is  read 
in  our  ordinary  service.  It  is  said,  again, 
that  we  have  a  whole  book  of  inspired 
Psalms  expressly  given  us  to  sing  from ; 
bat  it  is  strangely  overlooked  that  that 
perfect  prayer  of  prayers,  which  was  ex- 
pressly given  us  to  pray  from,  is  scarce 
ever  beard  in  our  churches.    This  whole 

•  "  Tb«r«  wUl  1  sit  like  that  loduitrlons  file, 
BuniDg  Thy  pralsM,  whloh  shall  never  die 
TUl  death  abropts  them.** 

Sir  Tkomoi  Browne. 
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class  of  objection  is  so  futile  and  so 
self- contradictory,  that  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  its  holding  ground  by  the 
weight  which  it  derives  from  the  practi- 
cal. The  ancient  divine  Psalms,  it  ia 
said,  touching  all  hearts,  expressing  all 
men's  desires,  are  infinitely  better  than 
bad  hymns.  So  far  as  this  would  ex- 
clude all  bad  hymns  from  being  sung  in 
the  Christian  worship,  so  far  as  it  would 
preserve  the  Psalms  as  a  vehicle,  but  not 
the  exclusive  vehicle,  of  our  devotions, 
we  heartily  assent.  But  the  dilemma 
supposed  does  not  exist  Happily,  though 
the  prevailing  character  of  our  hymns  is 
not  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to  substi- 
tute them  for  the  good  old  Psalms,  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  them  excellent 
to  make  it  desirable  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  use  them.  Every  minister 
who  is  careful  to  choose  appropriate 
Psalms  has  felt,  over  and  over  again, 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  narrow  limits  in 
which  he  moves.*  By  tacit  consent, 
nearly  one- third  of  the  book  is  passed 
over.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  two-thirds  does  not  express  the 
distinctive  doctrines,  the  distinctive  feel- 
ings, of  the  Gospel.  Much  of  the  re- 
mainder can  become  the  devotional  organ 
of  a  Christian  congregation  only  by  a 
complex  process  in  the  mind  of  the  singer, 
realising  it  as  typical,  and  then  fullowing 
the  line  of  the  type  to  the  antitype,  and 
this,  too,  when  we  live  in  the  full  glory 
of  that  revelation  which  the  Psalms 
dimly  foreshadow.  The  result  is,  that 
the  minister  makes  a  few  passages  his 
favourites;  that  our  congregations  scarce 
ever  sing  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
precious  blessings  of  His  great  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  the  feelings  of  thousands 
of  bearta,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  all,  find  no  outlet  in  this 
part  of  the  service.  There  is  another 
objection — that  the  Psalms  are  engrained 
in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  hal- 
lowed by  old  associations.  This  assumes, 

*  We  hsTe  said  a  minister  who  Is  cftteful  to 
select  the  Psalms  with  some  approprii^eness, 
for,  in  generel,  thej  seem  t  j  be  taken  at  hap. 
hazard ;  and  we  hare  Icnown  places  where  they 
are  sung  steadilj  on  t^Il  they  are  flniahed  (no  mat. 
ter  what  may  be  the  occasion),  and  then  strictly 
recommenced. 
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in  defiance  of  all  fact  to  the  contrary, 
that  hymns  will  not  seize  fait  hold  on 
the  memory.  To  take  only  one  instance, 
there  is  that  anonymous  old  hymn,  far 
miliar  to  every  Scotchman,  "O  mother 
dear,  Jemsalem ! "  which  has  made  it- 
self felt  in  the  crisis-hour  of  many  a 
soul,  and  about  which  so  many  touching 
and  beautiftil  anecdotes  have  been  told, 
that  they  might  win  &vour  to  its  breth* 
ren  were  it  only  for  its  sake.  If  a  hymn, 
learned  from  a  mother's  lips,  at  a  mother's 
knee,  has  been  so  blessed,  who  can  fix 
the  limit  of  its  wider  sphere  had  it  come 
laden  with  memories  of  the  Church  and 
the  holy  worship  of  God  ? 

We  hare  not  referred  to  our  principle 
of  Tersifying  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  high 
authority^  has  recently  said,  though  with 
more  pungency  than  truth,  that  **  trans- 
lations of  Psalms  in  rhyme  can  nerer 
be  anything  but  a  good  thing  spoiled." 
We  may  hare  something  to  say  about 
this  and  some  kindred  topics  again. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  return  to 
the  treasures,  which,  in  the  Lyra  Gtr- 
mantea.  Miss  Winkworth  has  brought 
within  the  reach  of  English  readers. 
They  are  worthy  of  close  and  loving 
study,  not  merely  from  their  intrinsio 
merit,  but  as  well  from  the  vast  sway  the 
hymns  of  Germany  have  exercised  over 
the  people ;  firom  the  service  they  have 
rendered  to  vital  retigion,  by  keeping 
alive  the  fislth  and  spirit  of  the  elder 
Church  in  days  of  low  ungodliness,  and 
laier  still,  of  low  scepticism;  from  the 
interest  of  the  times— the  touching  cir- 
cumstances, national  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, in  which  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar hsud  their  origin ;  and  from  the  healthy 
and  needfrd  influence  they  are  likely  to 
have  on  our  hymnology.  Meanwhile, 
we  feel  we  shall  be  affordung  a  true  and 
lasting  pleasure  to  our  readers  by  ex- 
tracting one  of  the  hymns  for  their 
leading  and  meditation,  and  that  they 
will  join  with  us  In  the  pious  hope  of  the 
translator,  that  *' these  utterances  of 
Christian  piety,  which  have  comforted 
and  strengthened  the  hearts  of  many  true 
Christians  in  their  native  country,  may 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  some  among  us,  to 
•  BniiMii.  in  his  HiippoljitM. 
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help  and  cheer  those  who  must  strive  and 
suffer,  and  to  make  us  feel  afresh  what  a 
deep  and  true  communion  of  saints  exists 
among  all  the  children  of  God  in  diflEer- 
ent  churches  and  lands." 

THE  SECRET  OF  CONTENT. 

Be  thou  content ;  be  still  before 

His  fsce,  St  whose  right  hand  doth  reign 
Fulness  of  joy  for  eTermore, 
Without  whom  mil  thy  toU  is  r^n. 
He  is  tbj  Uving  spring,  thy  snn,  whom  rays 
Mske  glsd  with  life  snd  light  thy  dreary  dsys 
Be  thou  content. 
Art  thou  sll  friendless  snd  slone. 

Hast  none  in  whom  thou  canst  confide  ? 
God  csreth  for  thee,  lonely  one, 
Comfort  snd  help  will  He  proride. 
He  sees  thy  sorrows  and  thy  hidden  grief. 
He  knoweth  when  to  send  thee  quick  reliaf. 
Be  thou  content 
Thy  heart's  unspoken  piin  He  knows. 
Thy  secret  sighs  He  bears  full  well ; 
What  to  none  else  thou  dar'st  disclose, 
To  Him  thou  mayst  with  boldness  telL 
He  is  not  far  away,  but  erer  nigh, 
And  ansWereth  willingly  the  poor  man's  cry. 
Be  thou  content. 

♦  ♦•••• 

8ayst  thou,  I  know  not  how  or  where. 

Mo  help  I  see  where'er  I  torn ; 
When  of  all  else  we  most  despair. 
The  riches  of  God's  love  we  learn ; 
When  thou  snd  I  His  hand  no  longer  trace. 
He  leads  us  forth  faito  a  pleassnt  place. 
Be  thou  content. 
Though  long  His  promised  aid  ^lay. 

At  last  it  will  be  surely  sent ; 
Though  thy  heart  sink  in  sore  dismsj. 
The  trial  for  thy  good  la  meant. 
What  we  ba»e  won  with  pains  we  bold  more 

fkst. 
What  tarrieth  long  is  sweeter  at  the  last 
Be  thou  content 
Lay  not  to  heart  whste'er  of  lU 

Thy  foes  msy  fklsely  speak  of  thee ; 
Let  msn  defisme  thee  as  he  will, 
God  hears  and  judges  righteously. 
Why  shouldst  thou  fear,  if  God  be  on  thy  side, 
Blan's  cruel  anger,  or  malicious  pride? 
Be  tbou  content 
We  know  for  us  a  rest  remains. 

When  God  will  give  us  sweet  release 
From  earth  and  all  our  mortal  chains. 
And  turn  our  sufibrings  into  peace. 
Sooner  or  later  death  will  surely  ooine 
To  end  our  sorrows,  and  to  take  us  home. 
Be  thou  content 
Home  to  the  chosen  ones,  who  here 

Served  their  Lord  ftithfrUlr  and  wdU 
Who  died  hi  peace,  without  a  fisar. 
And  there  in  peace  for  ever  dwell 
The  Ereriaitfaig  is  their  joy  and  stay. 
The  Sternal  Word  himself  to  then  doth  ai^. 
Be  thou  content  I 

Paui.  OcxHAaoT,  1070. 
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Sermon* 

By  J.  M.  M'CuLLOGB,  D.D.,  Miaister  of  the  West  Churcb,  Greenock. 
'*  Bay  the  truth,  and  mU  it  nof-PftOTBBM  zxiiL  23. 


LiKB  Other  proverbial  forms  of  speech, 
these  words  are  elliptical.  They  mean 
more  than  they  say.  And,  to  apprehend 
their  full  import,  ve  must  paraphrase 
them,  and  construe  them  as  if  they  had 
mn — *^  Buy  the  truth"  at  whatever  oosti 
**  and  sell  it  not**  at  any  price. 

And  what  is  '*  the  truth"  we  are  here 
commanded  to  buy?  It  is  manifestly 
the  truth  in  matters  of  religion,  or,  as  an 
apoatie  would  express  it,  **tbe  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus."  Not  that  we  are  prohi- 
bited from  buying  other  kinds  of  truth. 
Far  from  it.  By  divine  charter  we  are 
free  of  the  whole  realm  of  truth.  The 
Bible*  80  far  from  shutting  us  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  debarring  ua 
from  general  knowledge  and  free  inquiry, 
encourages  us  to  go  forth  over  the  uoi- 
verse,  to  survey  and  investigate  all  the 
works  and  ways  of  God.  It  enjoins  us 
to  "  prove  all  things."  It  is  the  friend 
of  truth  of  every  sort,  and  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  the  foe  of  nothing  but  falsehood 
and  ain.  Still,  as  was  to  be  expected  in 
a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  divine  re- 
velation, its  main  concern  is  with  r^igious 
truth.  And  accordingly,  it  is  to  this 
highest  department  of  truth  that  the  wise 
king  primarily  and  especially  refers, 
when  he  says  to  his  readers,  *'  Buy  the 
truth,  and  sell  it  not." 

At  present  I  uke  for  my  text  only  the 
words,  ^  Buy  the  truth."  And  from  these 
words  I  deduce  diree  lessons  regarding 
religious  or  diviue  truth,  which  I  would 
earnestly  commend  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Divine  truth  is  worth  possessing. 

This  is  plainly  implied  in  the  text. 
For  we  oonkl  not  be  fitly  commanded  to 
bay  the  truth  al  whatever  cost,  if  it  were 
not  a  thing  above  all  price— a  possession 
of  mnpaisiog  worth. 

Svw  when  viewed  merely  as  an  acces- 
flion  to  our  Intellectual  stores,  divine 
.T.-IX. 


troth  is  a  desirahle  possession.  A  true 
idea  on  any  subject  is  a  thing  which  all 
earnest  thinkers  highly  prise ;  and  he  is 
ever  accounted  a  privileged  person  who 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  truths  of  science 
or  the  facts  of  history.  But  what  are 
just  ideas  about  science  or  history  com- 
pared with  just  ideas  about  religion, 
about  God  and  Christ,  about  sin  and  sal- 
vation, about  judgment  and  eternity? 
To  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  these 
is  obviously  to  have  at  our  command  a 
circle  of  ideas  the  noblest,  the  sublimest, 
the  most  momentous  that  can  ent^or 
occupy  the  human  mind. 

But  the  intellect  is  not  the  only  faculty 
which  divine  truth  is  fitted  ^to  benefit. 
It  has  benefits  for  all  our  facuHies.  It 
has  benefits  fur  the  conscience,  for  the 
will,  for  the  afi'eotions,  fof  our  whole  spi- 
ritual nature.  Is  there  any  such  sure 
arouser  of  a  slumbering  conscience  as  the 
truth  in  reference  to  the  future  eternal 
retribution?  Is  there  any  such  sure 
pacifier  of  a  guilt-stricken  conscience  aa 
the  truth  in  reference  to  the  sufficiency 
of  Christ's  atonement?  What  is  there 
that  can  break  the  human  will  of  its 
proclivity  to  evil,  and  bend  it  Godward, 
if  not  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  redeeming 
love  and  fatherly  character  of  God  ? 
What  is  there  that  can  charm  away  the 
human  affections  from  'Hhings  on  the 
earth*'' to  **  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Chriat  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  if  not  a  sure  knowledge  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  blessedness  of 
heaven.  In  sliort,  th^Te  is  no  part  of  our 
nature  which  divine  truth  is  not  adapted 
to  purify  and  elevate.  There  is  nothing 
dark  in  us  which  it  cannot  illumine; 
nothing  low  which  it  cannot  exalt ;  no- 
thing weak  which  it  cannot  strengthen; 
nothing  wrong  which  it  cannot  rectify.  It 
has  light  for  the  dark  soul,  and  life  for  the 
dead  soul,  and  aalvation  for  the  lost  souL 
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It  is  the  grand  emancipator  which  un- 
looses the  soul  from  its  bonds,  and  makes 
it  free— ''free  indeed"— free  from  guilt, 
free  from  sin,  free  from  sorrow,  free  from 
the  fear  of  death,  free  to  love  and  do 
God's  will,  free  of  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  God.  All  this,  and  far  more  than  all 
this,  can  divine  truth  achieve.  And 
surely,  if  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  man 
be  a  clear  and  calm  and  holy  soul — a 
soul  at  peace  with  God  and  with  itself— 
a  soul  attuned  to  goodness,  and  strong 
for  duty,  and  buoyant  with  hope— then  of 
all  things  worth  buying  and  possessing, 
the  best  and  most  precious  must  be  that 
truth  which  effects  such  divine  enfran- 
chisement and  ennoblement  of  soul. 

II.  Divine  truth  may  be  possessed  by 
us. 

In  commanding  us  to  buy  it,  the  text 
obviously  assumes  that  it  may  be  bought 
and  possessed.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that,  with  respect  at  least  to  us  and  our 
fellow-countrymen,  the  assumption  is 
just. 

There  are,  indeed,  lands  which  have  no 
market  where  divine  truth  can  be  pur- 
chased. Among  the  heathen  there  is 
little  on  sale  pertaining  to  religion,  ex- 
cept error  and  delusion ;  and  it  is  much 
the  same  in  Mohammedan  countries,  and 
even  in  those  nominally  Christian  lands 
where  the  priesthood  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  But,  happily,  in 
this  favoured  land  of  ours,  truth  is  in  the 
market,  and  that  market  open  to  all 
comers.  Here  there  is  free  access  to  a 
Book  which  contains  the  whole  counsel 
of  God— a  Book  indited  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  the  express  purpose  of  revealing 
'*the  truth"— and  a  Book  withal  so 
complete  in  its  subject-matter  that  no- 
thing requires  to  be  added  to  it,  and  so 
perspicuous  in  its  style  that  nothing  but 
prejudice  or  indolence  can  prevent  it 
from  being  understood.  ^  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works." 

Nor  is  the  written  Word  the  only 
means  which  God  has  provided  for  bring- 
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ing  the  truth  within  our  reach.  He  baa 
further  provided  and  promised  the  teach- 
ing of  His  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  a 
human  author,  we  have  usually  to  be 
content  with  only  such  knowledge  of  his 
sentiments  as  his  book  supplies.  The 
author  goes  not  with  the  book,  and  is 
not  present  with  the  reader.  I  might 
wish,  while  perusing  some  abstruse  or 
profound  treatise,  to  have  the  writer  by 
my  side  as  its  interpreter.  I  might  wirh 
to  have  him  near  me,  that  I  might  ask 
him  to  elucidate  his  doctrines  or  solve 
my  difficulties.  But  the  wish  were  vain. 
The  writer  is  far  distant  from  me,  or 
perhaps  he  has  gone  to  his  grave,  whence 
he  cannot  come  back  to  help  me.  But 
quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Bible.  He  is  everywhere 
present.  He  is  by  the  side  of  every 
reader  of  His  holy  Book.  Ay,  and  in- 
stead of  being  reluctant  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  struggling  soul.  He  takes  plea- 
sure in  opening  men's  eyes  to  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  stablishing  their 
hearts  in  the  truth.  His  promise  is,  that 
He  will  be  with  His  people  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And  never 
does  that  precious  promise  fail— never 
does  the  prayer  go  up  to  His  throne, 
*'  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  aee 
wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law,"  with- 
out being  followed  by  a  divine  manifee- 
tation  of  the  truth  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  earnest  applicant. 

However,  then,  it  may  be  with  those 
who  are  without  the  Scriptures,  and  have 
not  heard  vheUier  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
every  one  of  us,  divine  truth  may  be 
bought  and  acquired.  And  it  deserves 
special  remark  that,  when  actually 
bought  and  acquired,  divine  truth  be- 
comes a  man's  own  in  the  fullest  and 
strictest  sense  of  the  phrase.  We  call  a 
man's  wealth  his  own ;  but  in  how  limit- 
ed a  sense  is  it  his  1  Though  his,  to  be 
held  and  used  in  trust  so  long  as  he  haa 
it,  yet  his  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be^  in  the 
sense  of  enriching  him  permanently.  We 
call  a  man's  estate  hie  own;  but  how 
loose  is  his  hold  of  it  I  To-morrow  he 
may  have  to  sell  it  to  meet  an  unexpect- 
ed liability;   and,  sooner  or  later,  he 
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mast  die  and  leave  it  to  others,  himself 
wholly  and  fur  ever  losing  it.  How  dif- 
ferent is  it  with  divine  truth  I  It,  when 
possessed,  does  not  stand  outside  of  a 
man  and  apart  from  him,  like  bis  money 
or  his  estate.  It  enters  his  intellect,  his 
conscience,  his  will,  his  affections.  It  be- 
comes the  food  of  his  soul;  and,  just  as 
bodily  food  is  turned  into  flesh  and  blood, 
80  is  it  turned  into  thought  and  motive. 
It  becomes,  so  to  ipeak,  part  and  parcel 
of  his  being,  and,  as  such,  it  abides  with 
him,  to  attend  him  in  all  his  duties,  to 
support  him  in  all  his  trials,  cheer  him 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  pass  up  with 
him  to  his  heavenly  mansion.  Money- 
less, landless,  possessionless  he  may  be 
as  regards  this  outward  world ;  but  he  is 
a  r^  possessor  notwithstanding— the 
possessor  of  a  rich  and  inalienable  domsin 
in  the  kingdom  of  truth. 

III.  On  the  third  lesson  of  the  text  I 
must  speak  at  greater  length,  because  of 
all  the  three  it  is  the  one  which  we  most 
need  to  be  taught,  and  yet  are  slowest  to 
learn.  It  is  this — that  divine  truth  can 
become  our  actual  possession  only  by 
our  paying  a  price  for  it. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  a  price,  I  do 
not  mean  money.  To  any  one  who 
shonld  expect  to  procure  truth  at  iuch  a 
price,  the  only  fit  reply  would  be,  "  Thy 
money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou 
hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 
purchased  with  money.**  The  price  I 
speak  of  is  of  another  quality.  It  is  a 
price  to  be  paid,  sot  by  the  hands,  but 
by  the  mind  and  heart.  It  is  an  expen- 
diture, not  of  outward  but  of  inward 
wealth— an  expenditure  of  mental  and 
moral  effort. 

If  man's  judgment  was  unbiassed  by 
the  love  of  sin— -if  his  mental  eye  was 
single,  so  that  his  soul  might  freely  ad- 
mit the  light — then  no  self-denying  effort 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  a  clear  ap- 
prehension and  cordial  belief  of  the 
troth.  In  that  case,  an  attentive  perusal 
of  tlje  sacred  Book  would  be  enough ;  lie 
woukl  have  but  to  read,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  approve,  and  become  wise 
unto  salvation.  But  unhappily,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature,  there  is 
no    such   singleness  of  mental  vision. 
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Man's  judgment  is  blinded  by  his  love  of 
sin,  and  is  therefore  disabled  from  readily 
apprehending  and  approving  God's  truth. 
He  loves  darkness,  because  the  light 
condemns  him ;  and  loving  darkness,  he 
refuses  to  look  at  the  light;  or,  if  he 
looks  at  it,  it  is  only  to  behold  it  refracted 
and  discoloured  by  the  darkness  in  which 
he  abides.  There  is  a  cloud  between 
him  and  the  bright  stars  of  heavenly 
truth — a  cloud  created  and  fed  by  the 
fogs  and  vapours  steaming  up  from  his 
own  corrupt  heart.  And  hence,  although 
those  heavenly  stars  are  ever  shining 
serenely  on  in  the  Scripture  firmament, 
and  shedding  down  their  holy  light  to 
guide  his  darkling  steps  in  the  way  of 
peace ;  yet  by  him  they  are  either  wholly 
unseen,  or  only  beheld  through  a  medium 
which  distorts  their  form  and  dims  their 
splendour. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  in  such  a  state 
of  spiritual  blindness,  no  man  can  buy 
divine  truth  and  make  it  his  own,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  down  a  price  for 
it  of  strenuous  and  self-denying  effort. 
Nor  will  it  suffice  to  put  forth  merely 
such  an  amount  of  effort  as  may  enable 
him  to  peruse  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
pray  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Scriptures,  indeed,  must  be  perused,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  prayed  for; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  divine  truth  can  be  surely 
known,  and  it  is  only  through  the  help 
of  the  Spirit  that  divine  truth  can  be 
clearly  understood  and  cordially  loved. 
But  these,  though  the  primary,  are  not 
the  only  conditions  of  success.  Apart 
from  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  we 
read  and  pray,  no  mere  study  of  the 
Scriptures  will  transfer  the  truth  from 
the  printed  page  to  our  souls,  and  no 
mere  prayers  for  the  Spirit  will  bring 
down  illuminatuig  grace.  Here,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  spirit  of  mind 
which  underlies  our  efforts.  And  quite 
bootless,  therefore,  must  be  our  reading 
and  praying,  if  we  fail  to  read  and  pray 
in  a  right  spirit — that  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  an  earnest,  an  independent,  a  defe- 
rential, and  an  obedient  spirit 

First  of  all,  there  roust  be  earnestness 
to  find  out  the  truth. 
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In  erery  pursuit  the  first  condition  of 
success  is  earnestness.  If  you  wouM  be 
rich,  yon  must  be  earnest  in  gaining 
and  saving  money.  If  yon  would  be 
learned,  you  must  be  earnest  in  tbe 
search  for  knowledge,  and  the  study  of 
books.  In  like  manner,  divine  truth  is 
the  prize  of  only  him  who  seeks  it  ear- 
nestly. "Tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  suf- 
fereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force."  Those  who  tell  us  that  the 
search  for'** the  truth"  should  be  set 
about  in  a  wholly  calm  and  unsolidtous 
frame  of  mind,  forget  that  such  calm  in- 
difference is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  which  is  to  deter- 
mine what  we  are  to  believe  in  order  to 
our  salvation.  The  process  of  ascertain- 
ing how  we  are  '*  to  flee  fh>m  hell  and 
rise  to  heaven,"  is  not  to  be  oondncted, 
surely,  with  the  same  coolness  with 
Which  we  would  cast  up  a  sum  in  figures, 
or  calculate  the  density  of  the  earth. 
To  enter  upon  an  inquiry  with  the  heart 
vninterested  and  unsolicitous  may  do 
well  enough  when  the  subject  of  inquiry 
is  of  little  or  no  practical  moment ;  but 
to  expect  to  succeed  in  finding  '*the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  while  yet  we  prose- 
cute the  seardi  in  a  cold,  speculative,  or 
merely  curious  spirit,  is  manifestly  pre- 
posterous. In  such  a  mood  of  mind  we 
cannot  find  what  we  seek— in  such  a 
mood  of  mind  we  are  morally  disqualified 
for  finding  it.  Divine  truth  resolutely 
shuts  the  gates  of  her  holy  temple  against 
him  whose  object  is  merely  to  survey 
the  sacred  furniture,  and  witness  the 
solemn  ritual.  She  flings  open  the  ever- 
lasting doors  only  to  him  whose  purpose 
is  to  worship  at  her  shrine. 

As  a  second  condition  of  success,  there 
must  be  manly  independence  of  judg- 
ment. 

Wlien  an  earnest  inquirer  after  the 
truth  does  not  at  once  arrive  at  that  cer- 
tainty of  which  he  is  in  quest,  he  is  apt 
to  become  impatient.  And  such  im- 
patience Satan  evermore  takes  advantage 
of,  in  order  to  lure  him  for  satis&ction  of 
mind  to  some  other  quarter  than  Qod  and 
God's  Word.  Satan,  indeed,  would  glady 
sopite  his  earnestness  altogether.  But 
when  he  fails  of  this,  and  finds  the  man 
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too  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  be  baulked 
of  his  object,  he  resorts  to  another  device. 
He  now  commends  the  earnestness  which 
yesterday  he  would  have  quenched.  '^Tou 
do  well,"  he  says,  '*  to  be  anxious  about 
the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace ; 
you  do  wisely  not  to  take  rest  until  they 
are  ascertained  and  settled ;  and  if  you 
will  but  go  with  your  inquiries,  not  to 
that  Holy  Book  which  you  have  found  to 
be  beyond  your  powers  of  interpretation, 
but  to  your  Church,  or  your  minister,  or 
your  favourite  Christian  author,  you  shall 
obtain  a  solution  of  your  perplexities  and 
rest  to  your  soul."  This  is  the  device  of 
Satan  for  misleading  earnest  inquirers. 
And,  how  effectual  a  device  it  is  we  behold 
daily  evidence  in  the  conduct  of  those  in- 
fatuated religionists  who  relinquish  tbe 
right  of  independent  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  bow  implicitly  to  tbe  tradi- 
tions and  authority  of  the  Church.  But 
can  any  man  really  ascertain  what  is 
divine  truth,  and  make  that  truth  his 
own,  if  he  is  content  to  take  his  notions 
of  it  at  second  hand  ?  It  is  impossible. 
Truth  cannot  be  truth  to  us,  unless  we 
have  searched  it  out  and  ascertained  it 
for  ourselves.  It  can  be  only  heartasf  to 
us,  BO  long  as  we  have  not  sifted  and 
tested  it  for  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  ours 
— it  cannot  be  spiritual  food  to  us — it 
cannot  be  incorporated  with  our  being, 
until  we  have  gone  to  the  Scriptures  for 
ourselves,  and  gathered  it  out  of  them  io 
the  exercise  of  our  own  independent  judg- 
ment, and  under  a  sense  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  And  why  should 
we  not  thus  go  and  gather  it  for  our- 
selves? Why  should  we  relinquish  our 
God-given  right,  our  God-given  privilege  ? 
Why  should  we  leave  it  to  any  Church, 
or  minister,  or  author,  to  decide  fbr  us? 
Can  any  Church,  or  minister,  or  author, 
release  us  from  our  personal  responsibility 
to  God,  or  take  our  place  and  answer  fbr 
us  at  His  bar  of  judgment  ?  Follow  your 
Church,  my  brother,  if  you  will,  ao  to  as 
it  follows  Christ,  hut  not  one  hdrbreadth 
farther.  Believe  your  Church's  teaching, 
if  you  will,  whenever  ihat  accords  with 
Scripture,  but  never  save  then.  To  thii 
Holy  Book  betake  yourself  fbr  your  reli- 
giooi  and  to  U  alone— calling  no  man  and 
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no  Church  matter,  bat  eTermore  inqoir- 
ing,  judging,  deciding  for  yourself  as  one 
who  most  ere  long  stand  alone  and  face 
to  face  with  God,  to  gire  acoottot. 

Tliirdly,  There  most  be  humble  defer- 
ence to  God  and  Qod*s  Word. 

To  defer  to  human  authority  in  mat- 
ter! of  faith,  is  to  surrender  our  rights, 
and  disown  our  responsibility,  as  free 
moral  agents.  But  to  defer  and  bow  to 
whatever  has  the  stamp  of  divine  autho- 
rity, is  only  what  befits  us  alike  as  sub- 
jects of  God,  and  as  studenu  of  His  in- 
fallible Woixl.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  spirit  of  humble  deference  to  God 
and  God's  Word  is  at  all  incompatible 
with  that  manly  independence  of  judg- 
ment just  spoken  of.  These  two  things 
are  not  incompatible,  far  less  contradic- 
tory. The  one  is  only  the  oomplement 
of  the  other.  ObaerTe,  it  is  while  we  are 
searching  out  and  ascertaining  from  the 
Scriptures,  what  God's  truth  is,  that  there 
is  room  and  need  for  the  exercise  of  our 
own  independent  judgment;  and  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  that  process  is  over, 
that  thfi  duty  dcYolves  on  us  of  humble 
and  implicit  deference  and  faith.  So  long 
as  we  are  engaged  in  finding  out  what 
are  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  there  is 
scope  lor  the  freest  exercise  of  our  judg-, 
ing  laculty ;  nay,  there  is  a  call  to  that^ 
and  a  necessity  for  that.  But  whenever 
these  doctrines  are  discovered,  and  God's 
truth  stands  out  before  our  minds  clearly 
ascertained  and  defined,  then  our  only 
befitting  course  is  to  yield  it  the  homage 
of  unquestioning  assent  and  acquiescence. 
And  need  it  be  said  that  there  are  truths 
in  tlie  Bible,  and  they  neither  few  nor 
unimportant,  which  can  never  become 
ours,  in  the  absence  of  this  humble,  con- 
fiding faith  ?  The  Bible  is  not  without 
its  profound  mysteries,  its  deep  things  of 
God,  iu  facU  and  doctrines  which  baffle 
human  comprehension  and  stagger  human 
belief  In  teaching  us,  for  example,  that 
God,  though  one  in  essence,  is  yet  three- 
fold in  personality ;  that  Christ,  though  a 
man,  is  yet  at  the  same  time  God  incar- 
DAle ;  that  all  actions  and  events  are  pre- 
destinated and  fixed,  and  yet  men  ac- 
counuble  and  firee^— the  Bible  makes 
averments^  which  we  are  prone  in  the 
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pride  of  our  reason  to  dispute,  and  which, 
but  for  the  divine  testimony  on  which 
they  rest,  we  should  certainly  decline  to 
believe.  Deny  their  divine  authority, 
and  these  mysterious  truths  will  be  no 
truths  to  you— -they  will  be  to  you  uncer- 
tainties^nay,  fictions.  But  bow  to  the 
infallible  testimony  which  reveals  them, 
and  you  shall  be  able,  not  only  to  accept 
them  as  true,  but  to  realise  their  exceed- 
ing grandeur,  and  feel  their  elevating 
power.  Thus  regarded  and  realised,  these 
high  mysteries  will  cast  the  spell  of  their 
sublimity  over  your  souls.  They  wiU 
impress  and  afiect  you,  even  as  stupend- 
ous mountains  impress  and  afiect  the 
lover  of  picturesque  scenery.  They  will 
appear  to  you  the  grandest  objects  in  the 
Scripture  landscape.  And  as  you  look 
up  at  their  towering  altitudes,  and  dbica 
into  their  fathomless  depths,  and  catch, 
while  you  look,  the  spirit  of  their  awful 
grandeur,  you  will  bless  God  for  humbling 
your  pride  of  reason,  and  endowing  you 
with  that  childlike  faith  which  doubu 
not,  and  disputes  not,  but  meekly  bows 
and  adores. 

As  the  fourth  and  chief  requisite  for 
successful  buying,  there  must  be  a  dispo- 
sition to  obey  the  truth. 

Be  our  search  for  the  truth  ever  so 
earnest,  and  independent,  and  humble, 
there  will  always  remain  many  things  in 
the  Bible  which  are  to  us  difficult  and 
dark— doctrines  about  which  we  cannot 
make  up  our  minds.-.que8tions  which 
defy  our  powers  of  solution.  How  are 
we  to  arrive  in  such  cases  at  a  satisfying 
decision  ?  How,  but  by  doing  the  will  of 
God  so  far  as  we  already  know  it  ?  Let 
us  but  act  up  to  the  measure  of  the  light 
we  already  have,  and  more  light  will  be 
given  us.  Let  us  but  obey  the  truth  so 
far  as  we  already  see  it,  and  the  truth 
yet  unseen  will  gradually  shine  out  upon 
our  minds.  This  is  the  law  of  the  house. 
Doing  is  the  appointed  condition  of 
knowing.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God."  And  although  this  is  a  law 
which  we  are  slow  to  admit,  and  even 
prone  to  reverse— although  tliis  is  a  law 
whose  two  clauses  we  are  ever  ready  to 
transpose,  as  if  they  bad  run,  '*  Know 
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the  truth,  and  then  do  it ;"— yet  it  has  on 
its  side,  not  only  the  authority  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  but  the  testimony  of  all 
Christian  experience.  In  all  ages  the 
men  most  successful  in  sounding  the 
depths  of  the  dirine  couneels  hare  been 
they  who  were  roost  obedient  to  the  di- 
Tine  commands.  In  all  ages  the  men 
most  distinguished  for  clearness  of  in- 
sight and  firmness  of  faith  hare  been  they 
▼ho  acted  on  the  principle — "  Obey  the 
truth,  and  you  shall  find  the  truth."  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  careless  doers  haye  always  been  un- 
successful finders.  In  fact,  since  truth  is 
given  us,  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  to 
be  acted  on,  it  is  ineritable  that  he  who 
does  it  not  should  not  only  miss  the 
benefit  of  knowing  it,  but  incur  the 
penalty  of  neglecting  it.  Knowing  it,  but 
not  doing  it,  he  holds  it  only  to  his  own 
hurt  Knowing  it,  but  not  doing  it,  he 
holds  it  to  the  disquieting  of  his  con- 
science—he  holds  it  on  the  condition  of 
being  lashed  and  torn  by  it  as  by  a  whip 
of  scorpions.  Nay,  declining  to  do  it,  he 
must  ere  long  lose  his  hold  of  it  alto- 
gether, and  fall  fW)m  knowledge  and 
belief  into  ignorance  and  scepticism. 
Divine  truth,  as  has  been  finely  said,  is 
an  imperial  queen  who  not  only  claims 
to  be  obeyed,  but  cannot  brook  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  and  a  man  has  only  to  disallow 
or  slight  her  royal  claims,  in  order  to 
make  her  gather  up  her  queenly  robes 
and  indignantly  depart  from  him. 

These,  then,  are  the  lessons  which  the 
text  should  impress  on  our  minds :— Di- 
vine truth  is  worth  possessing ;  it  may 
be  possessed ;  it  can  be  possessed  by  us 
only  by  our  paying  a  price  for  it— even 
the  price  of  united  study  and  prayer,  pro- 
secuted in  an  earnest,  independent, 
humble,  and  obedient  spirit. 

Are  there  any  of  my  bearers  who  have 
never  yet  gone  to  Ood's  market  to  buy 
the  truth ;  or  who,  though  they  know 
enough  to  enable  them  to  talk  about  it, 
are  still  posting  on  to  the  judgment- seat 
with  only  the  vaguest  notions  and  the 
veriest  unoeruinty  on  the  subject  ?  Bear ! 
with  me,  my  friends,  when  I  remind  you 
that  in  thus  living  on  without  any  ascer- 
tained knowledge  of  the  things  which' 
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belong  to  your  peace,  you  are  not  only 
pursuing  a  most  irrational  course,  but 
recklessly  jeopardising  your  present  and 
eternal    hsppiness.     So  long  as  health 
and  strength  and  worldly  prosperity  last 
— so  long  as  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of 
life  agreeably  occupy  you,  and  leave  you 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  look 
inward  and  forward,  you  may  feel  it  no 
privation  to  be    "without  Christ  and 
without  hope."    But  will  you  feel  the 
same  when  trouble  comes,  when  disap^ 
pointments  come,  when  premonitions  of 
death  and  judgment  come?    Will  it  then 
appear  to  you  a  light  matter  to  be  bank- 
rupt of  faith  and  hope  in  reference  to  the 
eternal  future  ?  Ah  1  when  your  thoughts 
shall  turn  inward,  and  find  nothing  within 
but  doubt  and  uncertailnty  and  alarm, 
and  shall  dart  forward  and  find  nothing 
yonder   but   a   "certain  fearfUl   look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and    fiery    indig- 
nation,"   then  you  shall  feel   in  your 
inmost  souls,  that  your  deepest  need  is 
a  saving  knowledge  of  the   truth,  and 
your  direst  privation  a  want  of  that  bless- 
ed knowledge.     Such,  assuredly,  will  be 
your  conviction  then.    And  why  should 
it  not  be  your  conviction  nowt    Is  it 
only  then  that  it  will  be  true,  that  "  a 
good   hope  through  grace"  is  the  one 
thing  needful  ?    Is  not  this  equally  true 
nowf    Is  not  this  always  true?     And 
what  folly,  then — what  wretched  folly — 
to  neglect  to  buy  the  truth  while  yet  it  is 
in  your  offbr,  and  to  leave  yourselves  to 
discover  your  loss  only  when  the  market 
is  closed,  and  the  purchase  unattainable  ? 
Oh,  do  not  thus  beguile  and  befool  your- 
selves any  longer.  Go  forthwith  to  Ood*s 
Word  and  Spirit,  that  you  may  learn  the 
way  of  salvation.    Have  done  with  vague 
religious  notions.  Have  done  with  beliefs 
carelessly  taken  up  on  hearsay  and  at 
second  hand.    Study,  investigate,  ascer- 
tain God's  truth  for  yourselves ;  and  rest 
not  till  you  surely  know  it,  and  flmaly 
believe  it,  and  cheerfully  do  it.    bleep 
over  your  business  if  yon  will— but  not 
over  your  religion.    Neglect,  if  you  will, 
all  other  cares  and  all  other  concerns  ; 
but  oh,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  neglect 
not  ihe  care  of  the  soul— neglect  not  tKe 
grand  concern  of  aalvaiion. 
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Thk  metttal  deterioration  of  the  lower, 
and,  more  especially,  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population  of  our  cities,  has  pain- 
fully arrested  the  attention  of  all  who 
baye  taken  an  interest  in  their  fate  and 
welfare.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that 
one  can  observe  with  anything  like  close 
attention  the  state  and  habits  of  the 
lowest  poor  in  any  of  our  towns,  without 
being  compelled  to  take  note  of  the  dete- 
rioration which  the  mind  suffers  from 
the  untoward  influences  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  Estranged  from  the  more 
orderly  and  cultivated  portions  of  so- 
ciety, theirs  a  world  of  its  own,  hav- 
ing iu  own  peculiar  laws  and  maxims, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  that  is  essen- 
tially polluted  and  noxious,  familiarised 
from  earliest  youth  with  vice  and  crime, 
consumed  with  care  and  sorrow,  and 
borne  down  to  the  dust  by  the  hard 
struggle  for  existence — such  persons  suf- 
U^T  mentally  as  they  do  physically.  Very 
different,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is 
the  position  of  the  shepherd  or  ploughman, 
who  is  not  only  every  day  inhaling  a  pure 
atmosphere^  but  who  is  ever  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  succession  of  natural 
phenomena — from  river,  and  field,  and 
mountain— from  stars,  and  seasons,  and 
doud,  and  sky.  Besides,  the  varied  occu- 
pations to  which  rural  life  gives  rise 
quicken  thought,  while  solitude  invites 
to  contemplation.  Thus  our  sturdy  pea- 
santry, almost  always  entering  upon  life 
with  a  fair  amount  of  education,  somehow, 
if  not  thus,  acquire  habits  of  vigorous  and 
independent  thought,  and  men  are  not 
rare  amongst  them  wlio  are  characterised 
by  qualities  perhaps  as  true  and  sterling 
as  are  to  be  found  in  any  body  of  men, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Contrasted 
with  these,  the  denizens  of  our  narrow 
streets  and  filthy  lanes,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  prescribed ''old  towns,'*aTe  as  lamenta- 
bly inferior  in  mental  as  iu  physical  health 
and  vigour.  Besides,  it  seems  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
civilisation  is  injurious  to  the  mental 


faculties  of  such  of  the  lower  orders  as 
have  their  lot  cast  in  the  great  hives  of 
industry.  The  minute  subdivision  of 
labour  necessarily  gives  a  one-sided  de- 
velopment to  the  powers  of  the  mind.* 
Hence  arise  those  marked  limitations  of 
ideas  to  particular  classes,  with  which 
all  are  more  or  less  familiar— each  sphere 
of  industry  having  its  peculiar  caste  of 
men,  one-sided,  fanciful,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  In  its  worst  forms,  this  un- 
healthiness  of  mind  presents  appalling 
features.  Many  who  inhabit  the  "Rook- 
eries **  and  isolated  regions  of  our  larger 
cities  seem  to  be  incapable,  like  the  hea- 
then, of  apprehending  the  most  common 
abstract  terms;  and,  just  as  the  strictly 
savage  portions  of  the  human  race  have 
never  originated  one  new  idea,  or  made 
the  slightest  progress  in  the  most  com- 
mon arts  ;t  or,  as  the  patient  labour  of 
years  is  required  from  missionaries,}  in 
order  to  fix  the  most  common  religious 
truth  in  the  heathen  mind,  so  is  it  with 
them.  When  city  missionaries  enter 
upon  their  work,  and  begin,  as  they  natu- 
rally do,  with  preaching  to  the  objects  of 
their  care,  they  frequently  find,  on  cross- 
questioning,  that  the  most  attentive  and 
patient  listeners  have  been  without  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  them.f  It  seems  un- 
questionable also  that  it  is  not  those 
merely  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
who  are  found  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
mind,  but  even  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  such  rudimentary  training  are 
often  found  as  stolid,  and  as  incapable  of 
the  most  common  exercise  of  thought 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  limited  and 
debased  ideas,  as  the  most  untaught. 
Necessarily  are  there  thus  dismal  obsta- 

•  This  was  weU  shawn  by  Sir  John  M'Nalll. 
In  bis  abl0  Address  to  the  Edisburgh  Philo. 
lophical  Association. 

f  Bee  Whately's  £«say  **0n  the  Origin  of 
CIrilisation." 

I  See  Uoflkt's  "Trsrels/'pagrfm. 

§  See  Vanderklste's  **  Six  Tear*'  Mission  among 
the  Dens  of  London." 
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cles  to  be  overcome  in  regaining  the 
ground  that  has  been  lost  even  to  the 
most  common  ciTilitation.  How  are 
maaset  of  men,  domiciled  as  they  are, 
sunk  and  degraded  as  they  are — forming, 
as  they  do,  the  substratum  of  modern 
society— ever  to  be  reooyered  from  such  a 
state  of  heathenism,  converted  into  use- 
ful citizens,  and  transformed  into  good, 
trustworthy,  and  faithful  men  ?  Such  is 
the  problem  of  the  age^  and  a  problem 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  that 
has  yet  occupied  human  thought.  Of 
course  It  has  deeper  importance  than  has 
yet  in  these  remarks  been  suggested, 
and  to  this  we  shall  come  presently ;  but 
it  is  necessary  here  to  take  note  of  the 
appalling  statistics  which  have  been  fur- 
nished regarding  the  prevalence  of  igno- 
rance among  the  lower  orders. 

According  to  Mayhew,  there  are  30,000 
costermongers,  or  street  sellers  of  provi- 
sions,  in  London ;  and  of  these  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  can  read.  Yanderkiste 
gives  it  as  his  experience  that  only  about 
a  third  of  the  adults  in  his  district  was 
thus  far  educated.  Of  the  Irish  adult 
population,  now  so  largely  located  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  knows 
the  alphabet.  Those  who  are  becoming 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  gene- 
rations manifest  their  fitness  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  position  by 
their  inability  to  append  their  signature 
to  the  register  of  their  marriage.  In  1855, 
*'  44,846  husbands  and  62,672  wives  made 
their  marks;  while  107,267  husbands  and 
89,441  wives  wrote  their  names  in  the 
marriage  registers.  .  .  .  The  means  of 
education  must  still  be  deplorably  defec- 
tive in  England  and  Wales,  when*we  find 
41  in  100  women,  and  29  in  100  men, 
making  crosses  instead  of  writing  their 
names  in  the  registers  of  their  marriages. 
It  is  consolatory  to  find  that,  within  the 
fifteen  years,  1841  to  1855,  the  proportion 
of  men  who  write  their  names  has  in- 
creased from  67*3  to  70-6 ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  women  from  51-2  to  58-8  in  lOO."* 

•  Eighteenth  AnnuAl  Report  of  the  Registrar. 
General  r*f  Births,  &o.,  in  England.    It  Is  un> 
fortunate  that  ittch  statistical  infornaation  can- 
not yet  be  had  for  Scotland. 
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Thus  almost  one-half  of  all  the^  per- 
sons annually  married  in  England  can- 
not write  their  names.  It  appears  also 
that,  while  in  1855  '*  there  must  liave 
been  nearly  1,488,000  families  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  could  both  write 
their  names,  there  were  905,912  families 
in  which  one  could  write,  and  7^6^558 
in  which  neither  the  husband  nor  the 
wife,  the  father  nor  mother,  could  write 
their  names.  How  defective  the  rest  of 
their  education  must  have  been  is  self- 
evident.'*  *  So  of  those  who  compose  the 
regiments  of  militia  which  were  organised 
during  the  late  war,  and  which  were 
drawn  chiefly  from  our  towns,  about  the 
half  are  unable  to  write.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  undergoing 
punishment  for  their  crimes— also^  like 
the  recent  recruits,  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  inferior  grades  of  the  population  of 
towns— are  found  totally  uneducated, 
their  only  training  having  been  one  in  vil- 
lainy and  sin.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  contain  strong 
representations  regarding  the  defective 
education  of  the  young  persons  who  are 
employed  in  them.  The  temptation  pre- 
sented to  parents  is  great ;  and  these,  in 
too  many  instances,  themselves  of  very 
defective  education,  push  their  children 
into  work  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, irrespective  altogether  of  their 
educational  attainments.!  The  evidenoe 
is  overwhelming  as  regards  the  defective 
state  of  education  amongst  the  masses. 
Till  recently,  indeed,  there  has  h&esL  a 
vagrant  and  outcast  class  that  has  been 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  Besides,  and  apparently 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  children  of  the 
Irish  have,  as  a  whole,  been  left  to  grow 
up  utterly  neglected  except  by  the  po- 
liceman and  the  magistrate.  It  were  to 
argue  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  our 


•  Report,  p.  7. 

f  The  writer  had  occasion,  a  few  yean  ago,  to 
test  this  by  aetaal  experiment  while  located  in 
one  of  our  county  towns.  An  evening  daaa 
was  opened  Ibr  the  henefit  of  younip  persona 
who  were  occupied  in  mills  during  the  day ;  and 
of  about  eighty  who  attended,  at  least  a  fourth 
could  barely  spell  out  the  most  common  piece  of 
reading,  wliile  Tery  few  Indeed  eootd  write  or 
cipher  with  anything  like  proprietv. 
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people,  and  of  the  laudable  deeire  cha- 
racteristic of  Scotch  pareota  with  regard 
to  edacation,  were  we  to  embrace,  as  has 
too  often  been  done,  the  rural  districts  of 
Scotland  in  sweeping  censure  upon  ita 
condition  in  this  respect.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  number  is  exceedingly  scanty, 
even  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  in 
our  rural  parishes,  that  grow  up  unedu- 
cated. But  then,  taken  together,  and 
vithont  discrimination  of  this  sort,  the 
sutistics  on  the  subject,  as  ascertained 
by  last  cenaus,  are  woful  in  the  extreme. 
From  these  we  learn  that  nearly  as  many, 
or  2,262,000,  ehiidren  were  not  at  school 
as  should  have  been  in  attendance.  Be- 
sides, of  those  who  were  found  at  school, 
lamentably  few— a  mere  moiety,  in  truth 
—had  attained  a  greater  age  than  eleven 
years,  and  scarcely  any  at  all,  in  compar 
rison  with  the  total  number,  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirteen.  The  Census  Report 
likewise  brings  out  strongly  and  conclu- 
sively the  extraordinary  and  rery  painful 
fact,  that  the  higher  the  education  given, 
the  lesa  is  taken,  self-interest  and  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  parents  conspiring  to 
undo  the  benefit  that  is  sought  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  country  by  improved 
methoda  of  instruction.  Thus  the  present 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  mental  culture  must  be  pro- 
nounced most  uosatiafactory ;  and  it  is 
an  appalling  fact,  that  it  is  where  temp- 
tationa  are  greatest— where  virtue  is  least 
possible,  where  sin  and  profligacy  have 
their  main  strongholds^  and  where  the 
drunkard,  the  law-breaker,  the  aban- 
doned, have  their  chief  haunts — that  men 
receive  the  smallest  modicum  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  children  grow  up  according 
to  the  uncontrolled  dictates  of  a  perverted 
nature. 

It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  be 
in  the  highest  degree  educated,  and  yet 
not  be  virtuous  or  religious.  The  best 
instmction,  secularly  considered,  does  not 
make  a  nation  wise  and  good,  or  even 
patriotic  and  chivalrous.  A  state  may 
stand  forth  apparently  strong  and  symme- 
trical as  a  pyramid  from  the  lowest  grade 
to  the  highest,  consolidated  by  excellent 
learning,  and  apparently  cemented  by  adar 
mantine  virtues  j  but  if  this  is  all  human^ 
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experience  has  ample  and  terrible  demon- 
stration of  the  fact,  that  a  volcano  may 
slumber  underneath,  which  at  any  mo- 
ment may  burst  forth  and  lay  the  pyra- 
mid in  ruins.  Purifying  and  refining  as 
is  the  tendency  of  sound  knowledge,  good 
science^  and  pure  art,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  Gibbon  has  said,  that  **'the 
power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much 
efficacy,  except  in  those  happy  disposi^ 
tions  where  it  is  almost  superfluous;** 
and  as  it  is  with  the  individua],  who  is 
good  only  according  as  he  is  pious,  so  is 
it  with  the  nation.  Thus  it  may,  with- 
out presumption,  be  said  that  it  ia  just 
because,  with  all  her  faulta  and  Her  long- 
neglected  evils,  England' is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  religious  aoMng  the  nations, 
that  she  is  the  freest  and  the  noblest, 
numbering  among  her  inhabitants  mil- 
lions of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  pro- 
fligate of  men,  and  yet  the  most  stable 
and  least  anarchical.  Kevertheless,  most 
certain  it  is — as  how  could  it  possibly  be 
otherwise? — that  the  moral  and  religiont 
condition  of  the  masses  of  our  people  is 
in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  It 
would  have  been  miraculous  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  because  the  very  knowledge 
of  what  virtue  and  religion  are  has  not 
been  communicated  to  tens  of  thousands, 
if  not  even  to  millions,  of  our  people.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  true,  satisfactory,  that,  while  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  at  an  unpre- 
cedented ratio,  the  lists  of  crime,  after  a 
period  of  marked  increase,  have,  since 
I84S,  shewn  a  considerable  decrease^  but 
still  about  80,000  of  our  countrymen  are 
committed  annually,  and  of  these  the 
great  bulk  are  connected  with  our  towns, 
in  which)  but  more  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  as  is  well  known,  thieving 
and  all  manner  of  profligacy  form  trades 
and  regular  occupations.  Any  one  who 
has  looked  into  Mayhew's  moat  interest- 
ing volumes  must  know,  in  as  far  at 
least  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  how 
much  such,  a  form  of  life  ia  one  by  itself 
—thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  living 
entirely  and  altogether  beneath  the  pale 
of  ordinary  British  life,  forming  a  totally 
separate  community^  with  crime  or  iu 
synonyme,  mendicancy,  forming  their  or- 
•  9 
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dintry  professions,  liTing  in  the  heart  of 
our  great  country,  almost  as  low  and 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  ciTilisation  as 
the  Bushmen  or  the  Japanese,  while  yet 
their  rery  existence  is  unknown  to  the 
Tast  majority  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. Their  world  is  that  of  aliens,  and  it 
is  a  world  which  is  regulated  by  its  own 
laws,  even  while  it  is  controlled  and  kept 
under  subjection  by  national  authority. 
The  young  who  are  reared  in  it  are 
nursed  in  crime.  Vice  gires  them  some 
of  their  earliest  but  most  hideous  plea- 
sures. The  vilest  prints,  such  as  Lord 
Campbell's  recent  act  has  now  happily 
rendered  illegal,  form,  or  have  formed, 
one  of  the  sources  of  their  youthful 
amusement  and  brutal  delight;*  Among 
gangs  of  thieres  and  mendicants,  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  and  other  haunts  of  the 
necessitous,  these  are,  or  at  least  hate  been, 
habitually  exhibited  or  read  aloud ;  and 
in  the  **  penny-gaffs,"  or  lowest  theatres, 
Tioe  is  represented  in  all  its  deformity 
and  hideousness.  What  if  those  whose 
training  and  life  and  pleasures  are  of  this 
sort  were  to  obtain  the  mastery,  as  on 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  or  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  plains  of  India?  The  very 
supposition  ia  alarming,  and  if  ever  it 
becomes  a  fact— which  may  God,  in  His 
mercy,  fprbid^-crime  will  add  to  its  cata- 
logue deeds  of  appalling,  if  not  unheard-of 
atrocity. 

The  class  thus  gloomily  regarded,  and 
of  which  the  30,000  oostermongers  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable 
type,  knows,  as  a  whole,  nothing  of  that 
most  precious  domicile,  a  home.  Miser- 
able lodging-houses,  till  lately,t  all  of  the 
lowest  character,  have  been  wont  to  form 
all  the  home  that  they  know,  and  the 
whisky  or  gin-shop  and  the  penny- gaff 
are  their  favourite,  and  almost  their  only, 
places  of  resort.  Age,  sex,  all  distinctions 
are  confounded  in  this  mongrel  and  most 

•  Mayhew,  in  hit  "  London  Liboar  and  Lon- 
don Poor."  gives  the  facta,  on  this  and  kindred 
topic*,  which  hare  onlj  been  too  well  proved  to 
befaeU. 

I  Lord  Sbftfteabnry'a  Act  for  England,  and 
another  passed  for  Scotland  in  1850,  aa  alao  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  model  lodj^ng. 
houses,  hare  been  operating  beneficially  in  re. 
gard  to  these. 
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degraded  class  of  our  fellow-men.  This 
is  the  volcano  that  is  smouldering  under 
our  feet  —  this  the  underlying  system 
upon  which  our  proud  and  wondrous 
civilisation  rears  itself,  it  is  not  to  he 
an  alarmist  to  point  to  India,  and  to 
avow  a  dread  of  a  similar  ebullition  of 
fury  and  pent-up  passion,  as  possible^  if 
not  imminent,  iu  Great  Britain.  For- 
tunately for  our  country  and  the  world, 
the  danger  has  been  foreseen,  and  mea- 
sures of  prevention,  as  of  cure,  are  now 
in  vigorous,  if  not  Aill,  operation — 
Church  and  State  alike,  though  not 
always  by  like  means,  being  earnestly 
engaged  in  applying  the  remedy. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  all  limita  were 
we  to  enlarge  upon  the  causes  of  this  de- 
l^oraUe  state  of  things,  thus  passing,  as 
we  trust,  successfully,  under  the  pmoeas 
of  cure.  It  may  here  he  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  intemperance  which  main- 
tains, if  it  does  not,  in  the  main,  produce 
this  abnormal  and  outcast  condition  of 
society.  It  is  the  mad  passion  for  the 
intoxicating  draught  which  easta  down 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  tern 
the  higher  places  in  society  to  the  lower 
and  the  lowest.  Onoe  there,  it  keepe 
them  there ;  and  in  this  form,  if  not  ia 
others,  the  man  is  lost  in  the  beast. 

There  are  now  few  who  are  in  Ignor- 
ance of  the  extraordinary  fact  tiiat  the 
sum  spent  annually  in  Great  Britain 
upon  ardent  spirits  neariy  equals  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  coantry,  or  about 
L.60kO00,O00,  and  that  tlie  cjuantity  coo* 
sumed  allows  an  enormous  supply  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  io  the 
land.  The  consumption,  however,  ia  to 
a  large  extent  conHned  to  towns — a  Uct 
which  statistical  information  abundantly 
establishes.  In  London,  for  inatanoe, 
there  are  1 1,000  public-houses  of  all  sorts, 
while  there  are  only  10,790  proviaioB- 
shops.  Veed  we  wonder,  then,  that  city 
missionaries  tell  us  of  districts  vnder 
their  care  in  which  every  two  out  of 
three  persons  are  oonflrmed  drunkards, 
or  that  those  whose  comforts  are  so  few, 
and  whose  ignorance  and  temptationa 
are  so  great— whose  whole  exiatenee  ia 
one  continued  course  of  fiery  trial— ehonld' 
take  advantage  of  the  opportonitiaa  so 
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abamiantlj  afiiicdcd  then  for  drovning 
care  in  the  oUiTioaa  exoiteaient«  of  in* 
toxieation  ?  So  in  onr  towns  geoeraUy 
provision  is  nsde  for  the  gratiflcation  of 
this  Yioious  taste  for  ardent  spirits  at  the 
rate  of  one  pvbliohouse  for  erery  80,  90, 
100,  120,  or  160  of  the  population — suoh 
tovns,  for  insUnoe,  as  Damfiries,  Ayr, 
Perth,  and  Greenock  hsving  the  higher 
average,  and  the  smaller  towns  the  lower. 
This  vice,  which  oiinisteri  to  all  Tices,  is 
thus abandantly  provided  for;  and  with- 
out  doubt,  as  indeed  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  drunkenness  is  the  bane  of 
our  oountrj.  It  is  this  vice  which  m&kes 
brutes  of  the  ignorant  and  slaves  of  the 
educated*  It  is  this  which  fills  our  pri- 
sons and  work-houses  with  inmates,  which 
crowds  the  hannu  of  the  criminal  and  \ 
unfortunate,  and  which  destroys  the  body  | 
and  ruins  the  soul  of  myriads.  Unite  j 
these  two  causes,  ignorance  and  drunken- 
ness, and  then  say  how  the  masses  of  our 
people,  situated  as  they  arcb  oan  be  vir- 
tuous or  religious.  They  are  causes, 
each  most  formidable,  and  even  appalling, 
which  react  one  upon  the  other,  and 
nerer  did  more  difficult  or  more  urgent 
problems  demand  solution  than  their 
remoTal  and  remedy  present.  But  be- 
fore asking  attention  more  particularly 
to  this,  some  facts  have  to  be  adduced 
regarding  the  nUigions  condition  of  our 
cities  and  towns. 

People  in  general  are  apt  to  think  that 
all  their  countrymen  are  at  least  well 
acquainted  with  the  main  elements  of 
religious  truth.  This,  however,  is  a  false 
impression.  It  is  an  impression  which, 
as  Poster  has  said,  **  would  vanish,  like  a 
dream,  at  the  specUde  of  persons  only 
not  quite  as  devoid  of  the  first  principles 
of  religioo,  after  living  eighteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  twice  forty  years,  under 
the  soperintendenoe  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, as  if  they  had  been  the  aboriginal 
rovers  of  the  American  forests,  or  natives 
of  un  visited  coral-built  spots  in  the  ocean." 
Vanderkiste,  a  trustworthy  witness,  de- 
clares that  in  London,  ^heathenism  is 
the  poor  man's  religion."  Mr.  Clay,  the 
diaplain  of  the  Preston  Bouse  of  Correc- 
tion, stated,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Assodationin  1854,tfaat»  *'of  96  mentricd 
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for  riot,  &C.,  in  the  Chartist  outbreak  of 
1642,  60  were  unable  to  read,  and  36  were 
ignorant  of  their  Saviour's  name."  May* 
hew  gives  copious  statements  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  poor  in  London  on 
!  religious  subjects.  To  give  a  sample^  and 
I  a  favourable  one.  One  of  the  street 
I  traders  thus  replied  to  his  inquisitor:— ''I 
!  can't  say  how  far  the  moon's  off  us.  It's 
I  nothing  to  me,  but  I've  seen  it  a  good  bit 
I  higher  than  St.  Paul's.  I  don't  know 
I  nothing  about  the  tun.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 
It  must  be  nearer  than  the  moon,  for  it  is 
warmer,  and  if  they  are  both  fire,  that 
shews  it.  It's  like  the  tap-room  grate 
and  that  bit  of  a  gas-light,  to  compare  the 
two  is.  What  was  St.  Paul's  that  the 
moon  was  above?  A  church,  sir,  I've 
heard.  I  never  was  in  a  church.  O  yeS| 
I've  heard  of  God.  He  made  heaven  and 
earth,— I  never  heard  of  His  making  the 
sea,  that's  another  thUig.  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Tes,  I've  heard  of  Him.  Our  Redeemer  ? 
Well,  I  only  wish  I  could  redeem  my 
Sunday  coat."  Mayhew  gives  very  many 
passages  like  thi»— *'  An  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  mao,  until  very  recently  ac* 
tively  engaged  in  costermonging,  com* 
putes  that  not  more  than  3  costermongers 
in  100  had  ever  been  in  the  interior  of  a 
place  of  worship,  or  knew  what  was  meant 
by  Christianity.  The  same  person  gave 
roe  the  following  account,  which  was  con* 
firmed  by  others—*  The  costers  have  no 
religion  at  all,  and  very  little  notion,  or 
none  at  all,  of  what  religion  or  a  future 
sute  is.'"  Vanderkiste  confirms  such 
melancholy  statements.  He  says,  that 
in  a  district  containing  56,000  souls,  only 
100  of  the  poor  attend  any  place  of  wor- 
ship. He  avers  that  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  communicants  in  the  island  of 
'Jamaica,  with  its  380,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom,  of  course,  are  heathen, 
than  in  aU  London  with  iU  8,300,000 
souls. 

But,  farther,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Census  Report  upon  Religious  Wor- 
ship, as  to  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
grent  mass  of  the  people  of  England,  or 
rather  of  the  masses  in  England,  in  regard 
to  religion.  Of  10,898,000  persons,  who, 
on  the  Sabbath  of  enumeration,  might 
have  been  at  church,  it  was  found  that 
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5|288|000  were  not  pretent  in  any  place  | 
of  wonhip— that  ia,  one-half  of  the  per- 
sons vho,  after  making  all  reasonable 
deductions,  might  have  been  at  church, 
were  discovered  to  be  regardless  of  their 
religious  privileges.  "  Nor,"  says  the 
Census  Beport,  *Ms  it  difficult  to  indicate 
to  what  particular  class  of  the  community 
this  portion  in  the  main  belongs."  The 
middle  and  upper  classes,  it  is  interpo- 
lated, have  shewn  marked  attention  In  re- 
cent years  to  their  religious  duties.  "  But 
while  the  labouring  myriads  of  our  country 
have  been  multiplying  with  our  multiplied 
material  prosperity,  it  cannot,  it  is  found, 
-be  stated  that  a  corresponding  increase 
has  occurred  in  the  attendance  of  this 
class  in  our  religious  edifices.  More 
especially  in  cities  and  large  towns  it  is 
observable  how  absolutely  insignificant  a 
portion  of  the  congregation  is  composed 
of  artisans.  They  fill,  perhaps,  in  youth, 
our  national,  British,  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  there  receive  the  elements  of  a  religi- 
ous education ;  but,  no  sooner  do  they 
mingle  in  the  active  world  of  labour,  than, 
aubjected  to  the  constant  action  of  oppos- 
ing influences,  they  soon  become  as  utter 
atrangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  the 
people  of  a  heathen  country.  From 
whatever  cause,  in  them,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  treatment  by  religious  bodies, 
it  is  sadly  certain  that  this  vast,  intelli- 
gent, and  growingly  important  section  of 
our  countrymen  is  thoroughly  estranged 
from  our  religious  institutions  in  their 
present  aspect."  This  being  the  sUte  of 
the  artisans  of  England,  and  we  may  add, 
to  a  large  extent  also  of  Scotland,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
fallen  incomparably  below  their  level? 
The  fscts  already  given  may  suffice  to 
ahew.  To  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  com- 
puted that,  in  Glasgow  alone,  there  are 
at  least  100,000  persons  who  never  enter 
a  place  of  worship.  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Greenock,  and  all  our  larger  towns,  pre- 
sent similarly  sad  phenomena  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  benevolent  and  the 
thoughtful ;  and  eren  in  regard  to  our 
small  towns  the  complaint  seems  often 
to  be  made^  that  as  many  do  not  attend  a 
place  of  worship  as  would  fiU  all  the 
S04 
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church  accommodation  that  is  provided. 
In  England  in  particular,  but  also  in 
the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  the  wofol 
growth  of  Mormonism,  with  its  328 
places  of  worship^  and  its  many  thou- 
sands of  adherents  (at  least  20,000  met 
together  on  March  SO,  1851),  indicates 
the  depth  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
into  which  the  lower  orders  hare  sunk. 
Apart  from  the  adherents  of  Bomish 
superstition,  the  religious  state  of  al- 
most countless  nnmbfrs  of  our  country- 
men is,  beyond  all  question,  deplorable 
in  the  extreme.  Would  that  the  truth 
could  be  shewn  more  on  the  side  of 
Christianity  and  piety !  We  are  aware 
that  all  such  representationa  are  by 
some  regarded  as  if  they  were  dictated 
by  a  morbid  desire  to  depict  man  in  bis 
worst  colours,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make 
religious  capital  out  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  But  the  fact  is,  that  any  one 
who  will  investigate  the  subject  for 
himself,  or  who,  with  a  benerolent 
desire  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of 
his  species,  will  pass  from  the  broad 
street  into  the  field  of  observation,— that 
is,  into  the  dusky  lanes  and  narrow  bye- 
ways  of  our  crowded  cities, — assuredly 
will  find  that  statements  apparently  most 
unmeasured  are  moderate,  and  that  the 
darkest  colours  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  represented  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  convey  truthful  impressions  of  the 
stern  and  even  terrible  facta.  In 
fact,  the  truth  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
words.  To  a  large  extent  it  is  as  with 
those  accounts  from  India  which  are 
now  spreading  woe  and  horror  over 
the  civilised  world.  Horror-stricken 
eye-witnesses  alone  know  what  atro- 
cities are  adding  disgrace  and  unending 
shame  to  human  nature  on  the  bnm- 
ing  plains  of  Hindostan.  The  case 
in  many  respects  stands  similar  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  masses  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  Tlie  blackness 
of  darkness  which  those  dens  and  filthy 
lanes  hide  from  common  view,  mind  can 
hardly  imagine,  and  pen  cannot  write. 
Physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
spiritually,  the  state  of  a  vast  body  of  our 
people  stands  horrible.  For  this  worid 
and  for  the  nexl^  for  time  and  etemitgr* 
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«e  hare  been  tolerating  eTila  which  are 
invoWing  hearts  in  error  and  agony,  and 
8onl8  and  precious  lives  in  death.  It  is 
but  a  amall  matter  to  speak  of  their  ma- 
terial prosperity — ^though  as  regards  the 
nation  and  its  welfare,  as  well  as  their 
own  temporal  comfort  and  moral  well> 
being,  that  has  its  importance — but  as 
estimated  spiritually  and  as  measured  by 
the  interests  of  eternal  duration,  we  have 
here  a  subject  wMch  ought  to  arouse 
anxiety  and  quicken  sympathy,  and 
compel  our  hearts  to  exertion  and 
activity.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  asked, 
Can  a  nation  long  exist,  with  its  lower 
orders  sunk  in  ignorance  and  depravity 
and  steeped  in  crimes  ?  But  this  ques- 
tion, as  carrying  all  others  with  it,  stiould 
precede.  What  fate  is  overtaking  those 
numberless  souls  whose  condition  is  thus 
deplorable  ?  Happily  the  better  portion 
of  the  nation  has,  in  these  recent  years, 
taken  up  this  great  question,  and  much, 
in  comparison  with  the  lukewarmness 
and  lethargic  indifference  of  half-a-cen- 
tury  ago,  is  now  in  the  course  of  accom- 
plishment for  solving  the  greai  problem 
which  the  question  raises.  What  is 
done,  as  well  as  what  remains  to  be  done, 
we  shall  go  on  to  inquire.  A  word,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  sceptical  of  statements  made 
by  writers  on  such  and  kindred  topics, 
are  not  only  sparing  of  their  belief  re- 
garding them,  but  are  even  contemp- 
tuous in  their  hearing  of  any  appeal  that 
is  made  to  their  sympathies.  That  word 
shall  be  from  Foster.  *'  It  may  indeed  be 
alleged,"  says  that  great  writer,  **ihtLt 
surely  it  is  a  representation  top  much 
against  antecedent  probability  to  be  true 
that  a  civilised,  Christian,  magnanimous 
and  wealthy  state,  like  that  of  England, 
can  have  been  so  careless  and  wicked  as 
to  tolerate,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
a  hideously  gross  and  degraded  condition 
of  the  people.  But,*'  continues  he, 
**  besides  that  the  fact  is  plainly  so,  it 
were  vain  to  presume,  in  confidence  on 
any  supposed  consistency  of  character, 
that  it  muMt  be  otherwise.  There  is  no 
saying  what  a  civilised  and  Christian 
nation  (so  called)  may  not  tolerate. 
Becollect  the  slave  trade,  which,  with 
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the  magnitude  of  a  national  concern, 
continued  its  abominations  while  one 
generation  after  another  of  Englishmen 
passed  away— their  intelligence,  con- 
science, humanity,  and  refinement,  as 
quietly  accommodated  to  it  as  if  one 
portion  of  the  race  had  possessed  the 
express  warrant  from  heaven  to  capture, 
buy,  sell  and  drive  one  another."* 
With  a  population  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  llOOf  souls  daily,  with  a  com- 
mercial activity  and  prosperity  alto- 
gether unparalleled,  with  industrial  re- 
sources developing  at  high  pressure  not 
merely  of  manual  labour  but  of  steam- 
power,  with  the  masses  concentrating, 
and  new  towns  and  old  cities  filling  to 
overfiowing, — the  social  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  country  have  necessarily 
become  darker,  and  evils  neglected  by 
our  forefathers  have  swelled  into  unheard- 
of  magnitude.  Happily,  as  has  been 
already  said,  those  evils  have  become  too 
great  and  formidable  to  be  passed  by  un- 
heeded. The  legislature,  the  churches, 
philanthropists,  employers,  have  been 
forced  to  enter  upon  the  great  work  of 
reformation.  Tiie  questions  that  now 
occupy  well  nigh  the  first  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  our  senators  are  those 
that  relate  to  sanatory  improvement, 
education,  pauperism,  crime,  the  refor- 
mation of  criminals,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Churches,  long  lethargic,  have 
aroused  themselves  from  the  strange 
dream  of  centuries,  and  the  strife  of  sects 
is  hushed  amid  the  eager  voices  that  are 
now  heard  on  the  bye-ways  and  in  the 
streets  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and,  with  the  eagerness  of  men  who  know 
*the  issues  that  are  at  stake,  compelling 
them  to  come  in. 

*  E0U17  on  Popular  Ignorince. 
f  8«e  iMt  Quarterly  Betam  of  Births,  &o., 
for  England. 


**  All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all 
that  we  have,  our  bodies  and  our  souls, 
our  actions,  and  our  sufferings,  our  con- 
ditions at  home,  our  accidents  abroad, 
our  many  sins  and  our  seldom  virtues, 
are  as  so  many  arguments  to  make  our 
souls  dwell  low  in  the  deep  valleys  of 
humility." — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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RELIGIOUS  MAXIMS. 


Onb  of  the  most  important  requisites  of 
a  holy  life  is  fatibhcb  ;  and  by  this  we  do 
not  mean  merely  a  meek  and  qniet  tem- 
per when  one  is  personally  assaulted  and 
injured,  but  a  like  meekness  and  quiet- 
ness of  temper  in  relation  to  the  moral 
and  religious  profri*es8  of  the  world.  We 
may  be  deeply  afflioted  in  view  of  the 
desolations  of  Zion  ;  but  let  us  ever  re- 
member and  rejoice,  that  the  cause  of 
truth  is  lodged  safely  in  the  hands  of  God. 
With  Him  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day ;  and  in  the  darkest  moments,  when 
Satan  seems  to  be  let  loose  with  tenfold 
fury,  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage, 
because  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth. 

It  is  one  among  the  pious  and  valuable 
maxims  which  are  ascribed  to  Francis  de 
Sales,  *' A  jodioious  stlenoe  is  always  bet- 
ter than  truth  spoken  without  charity.** 
The  very  undertaking  to  instruct  or 
censure  others,  implies  an  assumption  of 
intellectual  or  moral  superiority.  It  can- 
not be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
attempt  will  be  well  received,  unless  it 
is  tempered  with  a  heavenly  spirit. 
"Though  I  speak  with  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal." 

Always  make  it  a  role  to  do  erery. 
thing,  which  it  is  proper  and  a  duty  to 
do,  in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  best 
of  your  ability.  An  imperfect  execu- 
tion of  a  thing,  where  we  might  hare 
done  better,  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but 
it  is  a  viewy 9  execution  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  morally  wrong.  He  who  aims 
at  perfection  in  great  things,  but  is  will- 
ing to  be  imperfect  in  little  things,  will 
find  himself  essentially  an  imperfect  man. 
The  perfection  of  the  greater  will  be  no 
compensation^  and  no  excuse,  for  the  im- 
perfection of  the  less.  Such  a  person 
wants  the  essential  principle  of  universal 
obedience.  Consider  well,  therefore, 
what  God  In  His  providence  would  have 
you  to  perform ;  and  if  you  feel  the  spirit 
of  those  directions,  which  require  us  to 
do  all  things  as  unto  God  rather  than 
nnto  men,  you  will  not  do  them  with  a 
false  heart  or  a  feeble  hand.  And  thus, 
in  small  things,  as  well  as  in  great — in 
those  which  are  unseen,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  attract  notice — it  shall  be  said  of 
you— *<  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant!" 

Thou  hast  contended  with  Satan,  and 
bast  been  succea^ful.  Thou  hast  fought 
with  him,  and  he  has  fled  from  thee.  But, 
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oh,  remember  his  artifices  I  Do  not  in- 
dulge the  belief  that  his  nature  is  changed. 
True,  indeed,  he  is  now  very  complacent, 
and  is,  perhaps,  singing  thee  some  syren 
song;  but  he  was  never  more  a  devil 
than  he  is  now.  He  now  asstanlta  thee, 
by  not  OMsaulting  thee ;  and  knows  that  be 
shall  conquer,  when  thou  hasi  fallen  aaltep. 

Many  persons  think  they  are  seeking 
holiness,  when  they  are  in  fact  seeking 
the  "  loaves  and  fishes."  To  be  holy  is 
to  be  like  Christ,  who,  as  the  captain  of 
our  salvation,  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  We  moat  be  willing  to  bear 
the  cross,  if  we  would  wear  the  crown. 
In  seeking  holioessy  therefore,  let  os 
think  little  of  ioy,  but  much  of  purity : 
little  of  ourselves,  but  much  of  Gud: 
little  of  our  own  wills,  but  mncfa  of  the 
divine  will.  We  will  choose  the  deepest 
poverty  and  affliction  with  the  wiU  of 
God,  rather  than  ail  earthly  goods  and 
prosperities  without  it.  It  is  God  we 
seek,  and  not  happiness.  If  we  have 
God,  He  will  not  fail  to  Uke  care  of  us. 
If  we  abide  in  Him,  even  a  reaidenoe  in 
hell  could  not  harm  ns.  '*As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water- brooks,  so  pant- 
eth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  the  living  God." 

The  divine  life,  which,  in  every  stage 
of  its  existence,  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  places  a  high 
estimate  on  mental  tranquiiUty.  It  ia 
no  new  thing  to  remark  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  no  congeniality  with,  and  no 
pleasure  in,  the  soul  where  strife  and 
clamour  have  taken  possession.  If,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  with  na 
always,  we  must  avoid  and  flee,  with  all 
the  intenrity  of  our  being,  all  inordinate 
coveting — all  envying,  malice,  and  evil 
speaking— all  impatience.  Jealousy,  and 
anger.  Of  such  a  heart,  and  auch  only, 
which  is  calm  as  well  as  pare,  par- 
taking something  of  the  self*oolieeted 
and  sublime  tranquillity  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  can  it  be  said,  in  the  truest  and 
highest  8en«e,  thst  it  is  a  iempft/itied  for 
the  indwdUng  ^  1^  Hohf  Ghost, — ZV. 
Upham. 

*<  The  exhibition  of  the  divine  oharaeter 
in  its  placability  and  long-sufl^ring  is 
truly  precious  and  encouraging.  Let  U 
not  encourage  us  to  sin^bnt  to  renew  the 
covenant  we  have  broken  with  our  God 
— cssting  ourselves  anew  on  Him  whoae 
goodness  shouhi  lead  ns  to  repentance, 
and  who  will  heal  our  grievous  bad[L-> 
slidings."—  Vhaimen. 
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SCOTTISH  EPISCOPACY.— Paet  IV. 


▲GGRE88IOM— THE  TBENCHKS  OPENED. 


OuB  leftders  may  be  of  opinion  that  we 
hare  detained  them  too  long  with  the 
preliminaries  of  this  aggression.  But 
we  beg  them  to  be  assured  that  a  moiety 
of  our  work  ia  already  done,  by  what 
they  may  have  regarded  as  mere  prefac- 
ing. Very  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  winning  favour  for  Scottish  Prelacy, 
except  what  has  been  promoted  by  in- 
sinuated imputations,  gross  misreports, 
or  negligent  scorn  of  evidence  and  fscts. 
We  have  sought  with  some  care  to  And 
what  is  proposed  by  the  more  active  pro- 
moters of  this  Episcopacy,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  of 
Scotland.  And  we  uniformly  find  that 
the  motive  of  their  procedure  is,  as  they 
hope,  to  deliver  Scotland  from  schism, 
fanaticism,  and  barbarity.  We  have^  as 
we  humbly  trust,  adranced  somewhat  to 
ahew  that,  if  this  be,  in  truth,  the  spring 
of  the  moTement,  they  are  dealing  with 
the  wrong  machinery  —  with  machi- 
nery, that  is  to  say,  not  quite  so  much 
out  of  order,  or  in  need  of  radical  repair, 
aa  they  seem  to  fiincy. 

The  truth  is,  they  give  us,  every  way, 
a  character  of  their  own  invention.  Our 
most  public  documents  are  slighted,  in- 
aomuch  that  we  are  perpetually  pestered 
with  childish  inquiries  about  our  wor- 
ahip,  articles  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical 
regimen.  To  be  sure,  those  questions  are 
commonly  raised  in  company,  where  a 
dainty  Southron,  or  a  lady-liturgist,  as- 
sumes it  as  a  settled  point  that  all  must 
be  wrong  and  heterocUte— that  is,  not 
according  to  their  ritual.  But  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  them  to  disdain  the  task  of 
seeking  tlie  intimate  acquaintance  of  our 
principles  or  usages.  For,  in  the  very 
printed  books  of  all  our  Prelatic  apolo- 
gists and  defenders,  that  we  have  for  a 
long  time  seen,  there  is  a  carelessness  of 
what  really  constitute  the  grounds  and 
substance,  even  the  forms  and  history, 
of  our  policy  and  worship,  that  amounts 
to  a  blindness  nearly  amounting  to  inca- 
pacity of  apprehension,  or  to  a  want  of 


research— amounting  to  insult,  and,  at 
least,  virtual  dishonesty.  What  if  we 
were  to  give  the  same  treatment  to  the 
documents  of  the  English  Church,  and 
upon  our  own  misconstruction  and  igno- 
rance to  found  charges  against  her  go- 
vernment, literature,  canons,  and  disci- 
pline P  Would  it  be  tolerated  in  society, 
or  could  we  hold  up  our  heads  among 
candid  and  intelligent  fellow-country- 
men ?  To  the  traders  in  this  almost  ne- 
farious traffic  of  dissimulation  and  mU" 
report  we  have,  therefore,  yentured  to 
administer  a  public  rebuke,  in  the  hope 
that  Btranpers,  at  least,  who  are  deceived, 
and  the  class  of  gentry,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  excuBcd,  so  far,  for  being  unread 
in  controversy,  may  be  brought  awake 
to  a  feint— for  a  feint  it  seems  to  be— 
by  which  a  case  is  sought  to  be  made  out 
that  Scotland  needs  to  be  wrested  out 
of  a  gulf  of  darkness,  schism,  and  error, 
from  which  there  is  no  deliverance  but 
by  a  happy  recurrence  to  liturgies  of  the 
older  Reformation,  a  ritual  of  the  nar- 
rowest edging,  and  a  Prelacy  after  the 
straitest  »eet  of  Laud,  Bancroft,  and  the 
Scotch  non-jnring  bishops. 

Craving  what  benefit  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have,  therefore,  from  the  preli- 
minaries of  which  we  have  disposed,  we 
proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  aggressive 
remedy  which  is  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  Scottish  error  and  schism. 

I.  We  are  to  be  flattered,  it  would  ap- 
pear, with  something  like  the  promise  of 
a  benefit  of  our  own ; — none  of  your  im- 
positions of  the  English  Episcopal  collar, 
but  a  necklace  of  genuine  native  Scottish 
stones ;  or,  if  variegated  some  little  with 
imported  jewels,  admitting  none  but 
gems  of  the  purest  antique,  reliques  of 
all  ages  from  St.  James  down  to  King 
Edwsrd  VI. 

To  be  serious,  and  to  discontinue  meta- 
phor. The  aggressive  policy  with  which 
we  are  dealing  proposes  to  itself  some- 
thing more  than  the  reconciliation  of 
Scotland  to  Episcopacy.  It  proposes,  on 
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the  ruins  of  Presbytery,  to  reconstract 
a  hierarchy  of  another  than  the  Southron 
pattern,  in  which  tender  Episcopal  con- 
sciences shnll  find  refuge,  ceremonies  that 
are  hunted  out  of  English  dioceses  shall 
find  harbourage,  the  jealousy  of  Popery 
shall  meet  with  no  sympathy,  and,  in 
short,  Tractarian  suffering  shall,  in  the 
hour  of  favour  and  distress,  be  welcome 
to  a  sure,  though  a  somewhat  remote 
and  portionless  asylum. 

That  this,  and  not  Episcopacy*  is  the 
reformation  designed  for  Scotland  admits 
of  the  .clearest  proof.  English  Episco- 
pacy has  already  been  sent  into  prac- 
tical bajaishment.  She  has  been  allowed 
a  short  breathing  time,  it  would  seem,  to 
use  her  own  liturgy,  but  on  terms  and 
conditions  that  allows  this  small  priri 
lege  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of 
cpiy  biabflp  within  whose  bounds  she  may 
chance  to  be  dwelling  or  sojourning. 
Bishops  themselves  are  to  be  careful  how 
they  presume  to  enter  this  preserre, 
whether  with  or  without  welcome.  Exe- 
ter may  star  it  at  Jedburgh  or  Melrose, 
Oxford  at  Olenalmond,  but  woe  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bupert*s  Land,  although  a 
native  Scotchman,  and  an  honour  to 
Scottish  nurture  and  discipline,  if  he 
venture  for  a  Sabbath  to  pasture  and 
water  a  flock  on  the  invitation  of  the 
working  shepherd  t 

We  had  often  smiled  at  Boswell*s  de- 
lineation, in  his  usual  picturesque  style, 
of  a  North  British  bUkitp  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Here  is  the  sitting,  and  the  por- 
trait was  intended  for  the  eye  of  Samuel 
Johnson :— -"  I  sat  about  four  hours  with 
him  [Bishop  Falconer],  and  it  was  really 
as  if  I  had  been  liring  in  the  last  ceu' 
tury.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
has  never  accepted  of  any  eongS  itelirs 
since  the  revolution ;  it  is  the  only  true 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has 
its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For,  as 
to  the  Episcopal  clergy  who  take  the  oaths 
to  the  present  government,  they  indeed 
follow  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed, 
they  are  not  Episcopals ;  for  they  are 
under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have 
authority  beyond  his  diocese."  Our 
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bishops  live  as  much  in  the  light  of  the 
last  eeniury  as  good    Bishop   Falconer 
seems  to  have  done  in  that  of  the  preesd" 
ing  one.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  made 
his  luminous  reasoning  their  model  in 
the  exordium  of  their  late  well-known 
"  Memorial:*'— '* There  are  certain  preshg- 
ters  come  from  the  Church  of  England, 
who  have  gathered  to  themselves  congre- 
gations in  this  country,  without  any  mis- 
sion or  authority  whatsoever,  such  as  the 
Universal  Church  has  always  held  to  be 
necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
ministerial  office,  and  who,  as  they  are 
subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
so  they  can  maintain  their  position  only 
by  sowing  among  others  the  seeds  of  un- 
christian strife  and  division."    Even  so. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  bishop  be  a 
Jacobite  of  the  last  century  or  a  Tracta- 
rian of  the  present,  a  maintainer  of  the 
'*  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong," 
or  a  restorer  of  apocryphal  lituigies  of 
St.  James,  and  a  hankerer  after  forbid- 
den rites  and  traditionary  glosses  on  the 
sacred  mysteries.    Not  to  be  subject  to 
him,  if  a  dweller  within  the  territory 
which  he  has  aUoeated  to  himself  is  to  be 
of  no  Christian  fold,  and  to  come  under 
the  ominous  description  of  a  '*  certain 
presbyter,  come  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  has  gathered  for  himself  a  con« 
gregation  in  this  country,  without  any  mia- 
sion  or  authority  whatsoever."  We  should 
like  to  have  any  rule  of  logic,  or  even  of 
common,  popular  reasoning,  applied  to  this 
claim  of  the  bishops.  Is  it  really  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  it  were  distinctly  to  re- 
nounce the  principles  to  which  he  stands 
committed  by  solemn  pledge,  for  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  of  England  to  traoa- 
fer  his  upqualified  obedience  to  canons 
and  constitutions  like  those  which  he  ia 
to  find  within  the  episcopal  domain  of 
his  Scottish  settlement?    *'Bttt  where- 
fore is  he  here?"    Must,  then,  English 
Episcopacy  be  limited  to  England — roust 
its  sacraments  and  its  liturgy  be  enjoy- 
able there  alone  ?   Must  no  fruit  be  eaten 
but  what  is  eaten  within  the  orchard  ? 
or  is  it  nowhere  wholesome  but  where  it 
is  gathered  from  the  tree?    If,  indeed, 
it  be  the  genius  of  Episcopacy  thus  to 
render   ordinances,  or  rather   religioo. 
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BBllpHoleM,  as  often  at  the  clergyman 
or  iijman  tranifera  hia  peraon  from  one 
ketHty  to  another,  perhapa  within  a 
fev  yarda  of  it,  he  reaigna  himself,  body 
•od  Mai,  to  a  apiritual  deapot,  predomi* 
natiog  over  a  email  preierre  which  he 
oils  a  dioccie  ia  thia  a  plea  on  behalf  of 
bitkoptf  Or  rather,  doea  it  not  strike 
deep  at  the  rooU  of  anything  that  calla 
itielf  a  •eriptural  order,  and  yet  ia  ao 
hostile  to  the  righta  of  oonsdenoe  ?  Bat, 
in  truth,  it  ia  Scottish  Episcopacy  alone 
tiiat»  by  ita  choice  of  a  poaition,  ia  thaa 
brisgiog  discredit  on  the  Episcopal  name, 
sod  atHtmUnuiug  in  a  motley  and  empi- 
rical character. 

II.  FoUowiog  op  the  hamble  and  de- 
feasif e  poaition  which  we  have  aasumed 
—a  poaition  which,  we  obaerve,  a  mag- 
naniooaa  defender  of  Scottish  Prelacy 
iapQtea  to  J>t»  Crawford,  aa  a  yirtual 
relioqaishment  of  his  title  or  ability  to 
pieid  the  general  quutwn  againat  Epis- 
poctey^we  proceed  to  make  some  in- 
qairy  into  the  special  mimm  with  which 
Prelacy  in  Scotland  believea  herself  to 
be  charged.  For  nothiog  beneath  a  ntt>- 
m— nothing  that  doea  not  imply  that 
tbe  eaoae  of  Chriat  is  at  stake— nothing 
ilitt  doea  not  undertake  to  shew  that  the 
interesta  of  the  economy  of  grace  are  im« 
perilled  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  capable  of  being  triumphantly 
protected  and  ymdicated,  could  amount 
to  a  Tiodication  of  the  aggressive  mea- 
mres  with  which  the  Church  io  Scotland 
hu  cboaen  to  assail  not  the  Church  0/ 
Seotlaod,  but,  aa  we  conceive,  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

It  seems,  men  Epueopaily-ordained  in 
EogUnd  have  no  buaineas  with  us.  They 
•re  ineapable  of  converting  us.  They 
Hare  the  miafortune  to  hold  the  same 
general  principle  with  us  that  the  eata" 
fMmau  of  what  is  truth  according  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  an  advantage — 
that  the  toleration  of  that  truth  ia  the 
next  thing  to  be  coveted — and  that  where 
the  two  thinga  cannot  be  enjoyed  toge- 
ther, it  ia  a  aingular  and  deairable  advan- 
tage to  be  permitted  to  worship  (as  they 
think)  according  to  the  way  of  their 
£ahen^  though  some  men  ahould  call  it 
•^heresy.- 
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The  pretensions  of  Scottish  Prelacy 
are,  we  believe,  quite  exclusive,  in  so  fur 
aa  it  believea  ita  misaion  to  consist,  not 
in  the  reception  or  settlement  of  any 
catholic  truth  or  principle,  but  in  a  right 
to  take  an  accredited  position,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  any 
guarantee  either  to  the  body  with  whom 
it  ia  naturally  associated,  or  to  the  state, 
or  to  the  country,  with  reference  to  ita 
discipline  or  belief 

So  far  as  we  know,  or  are  informed,  no 
other  body  assumee  a  right  to  take  ex- 
actly this  ground.  Common  standarda 
of  faith  are  usually  interchanged  between 
churches  that  hold  the  same  prindplea 
and  church  government.  Where  they  are 
noty  political  privileges  are  never  claimed 
beyond  the  limita  of  airople  toleration. 
We  only  know  of  Independency^  with  ita 
ramificationa  of  Quakerism,  Anabaptism, 
and  Methodism,  that  claima  to  be  quile 
irresponsible  for  ita  government,  doc- 
trine, or  discipline,  to  any  of  the  powen^ 
We  believe  that  the  principlea  of  tolera- 
tion which  are  embosomed  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  United  Kingdom  recog- 
nise euch  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
maxima  and  views  of  these  sectaries,  aa 
to  reckon  it  quite  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  state,  and  the  interesta  of 
the  community,  not  alone  to  leave  them 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  wor- 
ship, but,  on  occasion,  to  recognise  them 
in  their  corporate  capacity ;  as  when,  for 
example,  a  question  has  been  raised  be- 
tween Burgher  and  AnH-hurgher  prece- 
dence, &c.  &c.~matter8  which,  with  less 
caution  than  that  which  was  exercised 
by  the  Roman  deputy,  British  courta 
have  sometimes  intromitted  withal. 

Scottish  Prelacy  has,  it  aeems,  a  mtt- 
tion^  to  which  nothing  since  Jesus  began 
to  be  preached  is  superior  in  importance. 
It  is  to  take  care  that  the  ''  Christian 
commonwealth"  take  no  damage  either 
from  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Christen- 
dom, by  poaitively  rejecting  the  First 
Liturgy  of  King  Edward,  or  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James  I 

If,  on  solemn  subjects,  we  seem  for  a 

moment  to  use  the  language  of  sarcasm, 

we  are  ready  to  recur  for  forgiveness  to 

the  Author  of  Truth,  and  to  the  charity, 
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of  our  brethren.  But  is  it  Decessary  to 
be  petient  with  a  oUim,  put  forth  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  charges  En^th 
Beformation  with  latitudinarian  conces- 
sion or  praTity,  and  calls  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  state !  to  enable  a  faction  to 
react,  with  advantage,  in  favoar  of  what 
are  assumed  to  be  purer  and  more  primi- 
'tiTe  principles  of  faith,  and  a  more  evan- 
gelical ritual  f  This,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  made  intelligible  to  us,  is 
the  Scottish  fipisoopal  Mission.  A  mis- 
sion, by  our  maxims  of  toleration*  may 
be  what  it  pleases.  Mormonism  is  a 
mission,  subject  only  to  the  common  law 
of  adultery  and  affiliation.  Communism 
is  a  mission,  subject  not,  alas  1  to  the 
law  of  blasphemy,  under  which  we  have 
seen  no  recent  conviction,  but  we  hope 
soon  to  see  subject  to  the  law  that  finds, 
or  is  to  find,  ohtcenky  punishable.  Scot- 
tish Prelacy  is  a  austtoM  ;  and  what  does 
it  propose  to  itself?  to  pursue  what 
end  ?  to  be  delivered  from  what  chains  ? 
We  allow  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  a  perfect  right  to  have  har  Scottish 
Mission.  We  have  imr  missionaries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and,  to  imitate  the 
patronising  language  of  an  honest  mini- 
ster of  the  Cumbraes,  two  of  the  small- 
est islands  in  the  Atlantic  main,  who 
used  to  pray  oZse  for  the  adjaetnt  islands 
of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  aI$o  we 
have  our  missionaries  in  England.  We 
would  have  our  English  brethren  to  be 
Pre»byitrian§  f  but  that  is  not  our  mis- 
sion to  them.  Our  mission  to  them  is 
to  preach  Christ.  **Oh!  but  it  is  to 
preach  Christ  according  to  your  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  Be  it  so ;  and  according 
to  what  Confession,  pray,  or  according 
to  what  standard,  do  you  undertake 
to  preach  Christ-^to  administer  His 
ordinances — to  dispense,  or  even  to  ex- 
plain. His  sacraments?  Tou  are  Bpis- 
oopal— after  what  model?  you  teach — 
according  to  what  standard  of  doctrine  ? 
^  We  are  not  bound  to  answer."  Why, 
then,  do  you  come  to  us,  desiring  us  to 
legitimise  your  titles,  to  recognise  your 
diocesan  boundaries,  and  to  help  you  to 
cast  out  of  the  body  of  Christ  men  whom 
you  undertake  to  convict  of  no  worse  a 
erime  than  to  plead  their  orders  firom 
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some  English  bishop  to  accommodate 
their  creed  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  decline  communion 
administered  according  to  forms  and 
words  that  seem  to  be  at  variance  with 
oaths  and  engagements  by  whiek  we  are 
already  bound  ? 

When  Scottish  Prelacy  claims  to  be 
emancipated,  that  it  may  pursue  its  mis- 
sion with  advantage,  either,  we  take  it, 
its  mission  should  be  made  somewhat 
more  definite,  or  iu  grievances  somewhat 
more  intelligible. 

IIL  A  reduction  to  its  simple  elementa 
will,  we  fear,  instead  of  suiting  tbia 
Scottish  Episcopal  mission  to  its  arro- 
gated place  of  a  patriotic  Christian  enter- 
prise, leave  it  very  much  a  question  to 
what  Gospel  end  or  object  its  aims  are 
directed.  We  find  it,  indeed,  pleading 
for  catholicity— -a  principle,  no  doabt, 
agreeable  to  the  Oespel^nay,  worthy  of 
a  whole  mission  itself.  A  missionary 
movement  illustrative  of  the  catholio 
spirit,  and  developed  in  catholio  work, 
were  an  enterprise  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  encouragement,  under  which  it  migkt 
well  come  to  pass,  even  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  that  oat 
hyperborean  wilderneaaes  should  blossom 
as  the  rose.  But  let  us  bring  its  catho- 
licity to  a  deflnitioo— and  what  shall  we 
find?  A  loving  brotherhood,  no  doubt, 
eager  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  to 
welcome,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  every 
Christian  fellow-worker.  But  Christian 
is  too  wide  a  name,  and  must  be  brought 
within  some  compass  of  definition.  At* 
suredly.  But  catkolic^thBt  must  have 
a  meaning,  and  seems  to  indicate  rather 
extensive  terms  of  eomprebensioo. 
Whom,  then,  are  you  willing  to  receive 
as  brethren  ?  Not  a  Samaritan  deigy.  of 
extra- Levitioal  descent— Hiot  a  ptogcny 
stubbornly  affiliated  to  their  native  epia* 

copate— not What  I  has  your  catho* 

lie  mission  already  got  the  length  of  ex- 
cluding the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Pro* 
testantism  from  yonr  fellowahip  and  ope- 
rations? 

But,  ^  Pray,  remember  that  we  claim  to 
be  catholic,  not  Protestant."  Well,  when 
universals  exclude  all  but  the  amallest 
handful  of  particulars,  we  renounce  our 
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logical  canons,  and  must  be  content  to 
leare  tou  to  the  blesainga  of  your  own 
Novum  Organum. 

It  it  even  thna  with  the  catholic  move- 
roent  of  our  friends.  Christian  and  not 
Christian,  are  terminable  in  a  scarce 
▼isible  or  tangible  point.  **  It  has  been 
our  earnest  endeavoor  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  these  disorderly  clergy  (not 
of  Baal  or  of  Vishnoo,  but  priests  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  England)  to  a 
sense  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  of  the 
eril  which  they  cause  to  the  Church  of 
Chriit,"  ♦♦  Shortly  before  Eaater,"  a  cer- 
tain bishop  of  English  consecration,  hold- 
ing a  colonial  episcopate,  *'did  not  con- 
sider it  inconsistent  with  what  he  owes 

to the  Church  of  Christ  I— to  give 

the  weight  of  his  authority  to  two  of  the 
said  Bchiamatical  clergy  and  their  con- 
gregations, wiiom  it  waa  his  boandenduty 
(as  the  apostle  teaches)  to  '  mark  and  to 
avoid.*"— if emortcrf. 

Excommuoications  and  ecclesiastical 
interdicts  are  very  often  glossed  with  an 
unction  of  scriptural  language.  In  the 
same  spirit,  we  find  here  one  phrase, 
•*  error  of  their  ways,"  transferred  from 
the  sacred  page,  which  applies  it  to  a 
dead  soul,  a  soul  still  under  damnation,  to 
the  clergy  countenanced  by  this  too  libe- 
ral bishop.  And  it  is  more  than  insinu- 
ated thai  the  objects  of  his  imprudent 
favour  are  of  the  same  class  with  those 
ancient  heretics  whom,  because  tiiey 
*' caused  divisions  and  ofibnces  contrary 
to  the  doctrine"  which  the  apostle 
taught  and  his  disciples  *Mearned,"  these 
Utt  were  instructed  to  *'  mark  and  avoid." 
And  to  make  their  catholic  canon  of 
communion  complete,  a  grave  wipe  of  ad- 
monition is  dealt  by  the  way  to  no  less  an 
offender  than  the  Metropolitan  of  all 
England : — 

**C>n  that  occasion  we  addressed  a 
Synodal  Spistle  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  Primate  of  the  English 
Church,  in  the  hope  that  their  miscon^ 
duet  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out some  declaration  of  censure  on  his 
Grace's  part,"  &c,— Memorial. 

How  many  entrants  are  ever  likely  to 
be  received  within  the  postern  of  so  strait 
a  gate,  or  to  fructify  on  the  blessings  of 
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so  oatholic  a  communion  t  For  the  evils 
thus  charged  to  the  account  of  presbyters, 
bishops,  and  archbishops,  are  no  venial 
trespasses ;  they  are  **  evils  "  done— and 
this,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis, 
is  twice  repeated— to  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

But  the  catholic  mission  proceeds  in 
the  same  universal  spirit  to  curtail  the 
latitudinarian  licence  which,  it  seems, 
has  infected  tlie  whole  Protestantism  of 
the  island,  to  the  imminent  dislocation 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  but  for  the 
conservative  reaction  of  a  single  faithful 
band  on  the  ** usages"  of  a  ** primary 
authority." 

In  that  transition  stage,  in  which  the 
chrysalis  of  Reformation  was  casting  ita 
slough  and  maturing  its  development, 
some  scales  of  its  original  naturally  ad« 
hered  to  the  recent  metamorphosis. 
And  here  Scottish  Prelacy  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  forms  of  primary 
authority.  We  suppose  no  case  ever 
happened  in  which  lucky  accident  mi- 
nistered more  singularly  to  the  purposes 
of  a  confederacy,  than  that  which  has 
harmonised  English  Puseyism  and  Scot> 
tish  Episcopacy  into  a  catholicity  com- 
mon to  them  with  each  other,  and  to 
none  besides,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments. If  a  sacramental  bond  be  the 
strongest  of  ties,  that,  to  be  sure,  th^ 
may  plead  as  a  bond  of  fellowship  be* 
tween  themselves,  but  sot  with  other 
Christian  men.  When  Scotland,  after  a 
long  struggle  against  the  Prelatic  yoke, 
was  thought  ripe  for  a  scheme  of  unifor- 
mity, it  is  well  known  that  a  Service- 
book  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  her 
religious  necessities.  A  remnant  of  pa- 
triotic pride  led  to  a  scruple,  on  the  part 
of  her  own  Bishops,  against  accepting 
the  English  Liturgy  as  it  stood.  Land, 
who  had  a  strong  tincture  of  supersti- 
tion, was  in  no  way  disinclined  to  any 
revival  of  the  older  features  of  Mother 
Church ;  and  happily  contrived  to  answer 
the  two  purposes  of  imposing  a  Service- 
book  and  giving  it  some  change  of  face, 
by  altering  some  of  the  forms  and  les- 
sons, chiefly  from  the  first  liturgy  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  The  acuteness  and 
research  of  Baillie  and  other  learned 
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PresbyteritDB  taught  them  to  detect  in 
this  reconstruction  of  a  Litargy  a  worse 
and  less  Protestant  manual  than  they 
regarded  that  of  the  sister  Church.  All 
the  world  knows  that  this  book  was 
scarcely  ever  in  use ;  that  it  came  to  re- 
commend itself,  no  doubt,  by  the  stronger 
hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Jaco- 
bite remnant  of  the  true  and  suffering 
Church  of  Scotland.  Hickes  and  Dod- 
well,  among  other  non-juring  whims, 
along  with  Archibald  Campbell,  took  to 
bringing  into  fashion  the  old  speculation 
concerning  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  and 
the  still  depending  happiness  of  the 
saints.  And  of  this  the  Scotch  non- 
jurors grew  so  enamoured,  that  it 
stereotyped  theur  Service-book,  which 
underwent  no  farther  alteration,  except, 
indeed,  in  the  single  respect  of  rendering 
its  language  still  clearer  and  more  ex- 
plicit, both  upon  this  point  and  the  sister 
one  of  the  Christian  oblation  for  the 
Church. 

To  what  does  this  little  narratiye 
•erre?  To  nothing  less  than  a  full  and 
complete  commentary  on  Scottish  Epis- 
copal catholicity.  The  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments,  illustrated  and  brought 
out  in  its  communion  office  and  baptis- 
mal service,  is  the  bond  of  its  fralemity. 
For  we  contend  that  it  has  no  standard 
of  faith.  It  is  not  bound  by  the  English 
or  any  other  articles.  Bishops  and 
synods  may  give  them  what  glosses 
or  explications  they  please.  When  they 
were  made  the  ground  of  their  toleration 
as  a  Church,  they  would  have  qualified 
them  by  a  preamble — ^if  a  wiser  policy 
had  not  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  adopt  them  with  a  reservation,  and  to 
understand  them  in  their  own  sense.  And 
now  they  take  their  stand  on  so  big  a 
claim  of  independence,  that  it  may  be 
strongly  questioned  whether  they  have 
not  a  reserved  claim  to  make  other 
articles,  or  to  adhere  to  none. 

We  repeat-^the  qffiee  of  primary  au- 
thority is  all  the  standard  they  have — ^all 
that  they  have  to  plead  for  challenging 
an  independent  position— for  hanging 
loose  from  the  Church  of  England — ^for 
disallowing  her  mission  by  her  own  pres- 
byters—for hurling  excommunications  on 
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the  heads  of  Epucepai  recusants  of  her 
authority— and  for  looking  with  a  lordly 
air  of  scorn,  or  a  maudlin  eye  of  oompaa- 
sion,  on  th^r  professing  fellow- Chris- 
tians, including  the  membera  of  both 
Establishments. 

What  mission  for  Christian  objects  can 
be  founded  on  such  a  basis?  How  ia 
Prelacy  to  do  any  possible  good  to  Soot- 
land,  so  long  as  she  chooses  to  make  an 
obsolete  and  mongrel  formula  the  con- 
dition, if  not  of  her  communion,  at  leaat 
of  her  hierarchy  and  government?  It  ia 
in  vain  to  say  that  we  are  narrowing  her 
position  and  shutting  her  into  a  corner 
within  which  she  has  never  enclosed  her- 
self. We  are  entitled  to  ask  what  else  she 
teaches  or  mainUins  for  ChrisHantty^  to 
which  she  can  be  said  to  atuch  the  im- 
portance of  an  exclusive  position.  Bat 
for  her  office,  she  would,  we  suppoae, 
sink  all  her  differences  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  suffer  English  presby- 
ters to  administer  their  ordinances  in 
peace.  ^  Oh,  but  they  are  bishopleaa,  and 
we  cannot  permit  that."  But  why  bisbop- 
less?  Is  it  not  because  the  bishops  that 
cUim  their  obedience  are  bound  to  the 
use  and  preference  of  an  office  proveabljr 
opposed  to  English  Reformation  and  Pro- 
tesUnt  truth—or  at  least  to  every  senae 
in  which  they  have  been  instructed  to 
receive  and  understand  the  correspond- 
ing office  of  their  own  Church. 

Thus  is  Scottish  Episcopal  catholicity 
brought  back  to  the  single  point  of  its  ca- 
tholic formula — that  formula  which  binds 
its  bishops,  rules  ito  sealing  ordinancea, 
restricts  its  communion. 

Before  we  pursue  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal mission  to  any  farther  discovery  of 
its  views  and  operations,  let  us,  in  our 
usual  way,  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
bearing  of  the  movement  on  social  and 
Christian  interests.  Shall  we  estimate 
their  mission,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  with 
it,  by  ita  character,  its  fruitp,  its  pro- 
spects? 

For  a  mission  to  give  itself  the  charac- 
ter of  a  charmed  circle,  girt  with  a  for« 
mula,  inscribed  with  old  nmes  like  an 
amulet,  and  hallowed  with  mystic  rites, 
is  to  resemble  a  prtterve  rather  than  a 
charity.    How  are  its  blessings  to  flow. 
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exoepi  in  little  rills,  shaped  bj  such 
dainty  tnd  ■crapulous  bands  as  to  seem 
to  be  insnfflcient  but  for  the  dwellers 
within  its  own  sanctuary  ?  The  terras  of 
initiation  are  so  rery  close  and  restrained 
aa  firtually  to  repel  almost  all  Scotland, 
oaj,  almost  all  England.  Why  should  it 
ooDoem  itself  with  inttructicn  that  is 
but  poison  without  its  own  anodyne — 
vith  chanties  that  are  naught  without  its 
peculiar  seal — with  religious  embasnes,  at 
borne  or  abroad,  that  are  unwelcome  with- 
OQt  its  forbearance,  and  fruitless  without 
its  chrism  ? 

And  accordingly,  when  we  inquire  what 
this  mission  is  doing,  we  are  not  aur- 
priied  to  be  answered— bedecking  of  cha- 
pels, building  of  pie-crust,  teaching  of 
choristers,  with,  for  a  leas  harmless  Ya- 
riety,  bullying  of  presbyters,  trimming 
of  bishops,  and  whispering  error  and 
tchiani,  to  disappoint  the  labours  of  men 
who  work  with  other  views,  and  we  trust 
will  be  prowed  to  work  to  other  purposes. 
How  we  assure  our  brethren,  we  wish, 
hesrtily  wish,  that  they  would  shew  us 
other  fruit  of  their  labour— teach  us  to 
trace  with  intereat,  and  partake  with 
enthusiasm  their  educationid,  missionary, 
brotherly,  Christ-exalting,  loTe-promot- 
iog  enterprises — ^giye  us  to  be  pioneers  or 
witnesses  to  their  excavations  of  back- 
lane  heathenism  and  reformation  of  way- 
tide  rufBanism — and  to  shew  by  their 
works  that  there  are  other  things  of  more 
consequence  in  their  eyes  than  ritual  pro- 
psgandism,  interpolated  oflSces,  and  cere- 
monious fair- service.  We  doubt  not,  in- 
deed we  know,  that  there  are  hearts 
among  them  that  are  in  the  right  place, 
and  that  are  only  not  more  enlarged  be- 
canae  they  somewhat  mistake  their  mis- 
sion, and  attach  more  a  great  deal  than 
their  worth  to  the  things  for  irhich  they 
are  giving  away  so  much  of  their  care, 
time,  and  charity. 

The  prospects  of  their  mission  are  not 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  deal 
Irom  it.  It  threatens  to  continue,  as  it 
has  begun,  its  character  of  a  tearing,  self- 
willed,  all-appropriating  movement,  alive 
with  jealousy,  greedy  of  power,  covetous 
of  influence,  incontinent  of  temper,  arro- 
gant of  pretension,  and,  to  say  the  Teiy 
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least,  careless  of  revolting  sound  spiritual 
taste,  if  not  by  Popish  predilections,  at 
least  with  most  unseemly  flirtation  with 
Popish  usages,  and  a  most  palpable  inter- 
ference with  Uie  common  meanings  and 
common  forms  of  ^  sound  words." 


«  About  this  time,  the  state  and  happi- 
ness of  these  poor  people  at  Bedford  was 
thus,  in  a  kind  of  vision,  presented  to  me. 
I  saw  as  if  they  were  on  the  sunny  side 
of  some  high  mountain,  there  refreshing 
themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams  of 
the  sun,  while  I  was  shivering  and  shrink- 
ing in  the  cold,  afflicted  with  froat,  snow, 
and  dark  clouds.  Methought,  also,  be- 
twixt me  and  them,  I  saw  a  wall  that  did 
compass  about  this  mountain.  Now 
through  this  wall  my  soul  did  greatly 
desire  to  pass ;  concluding,  that  if  I  could, 
I  would  even  go  into  the  very  midst  of 
them,  and  there  also  comfort  myself  with 
the  heat  of  their  sun.  About  this  wall  I 
bethought  myself  to  go  again  and  again, 
still  praying  as  I  went  to  see  if  I  could 
find  some  way  or  passage,  by  which  I 
might  enter  therein,  but  none  could  I 
find  for  some  time.  At  the  last  I  saw,  as 
it  were,  a  narrow  gap,  like  a  little  door- 
way in  the  wall,  through  which  I  at- 
tempted to  pass.  Kow,  the  passage  being 
very  atrait  and  narrow,  I  made  many 
ofiers  to  get  in,  but  all  in  vain,  even  until 
I  was  well-nigh  quite  beat  out,  by  striv- 
ing to  get  in  i  at  last,  with  great  striving, 
methought  I  at  first  did  get  in  my  head, 
and  after  that,  by  a  sidling,  striving,  my 
shoulders,  and  my  whole  body.  Then  I 
was  exceeding  glad,  and  went  and  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  was 
comforted  with  the  light  and  heat  of  their 
sun.  Now,  this  mountain,  and  wall,  &c., 
was  thus  made  out  to  me.  The  moun- 
tain aignified  the  Church  of  the  living 
God ;  the  sun  that  shone  thereon,  the 
comfortable  shining  of  His  merciful  face 
on  them  that  were  therein ;  the  wall  I 
thought  waa  the  world,  that  did  make 
separation  between  the  Christians  and 
the  world ;  and  the  gap  which  was  In  the 
wall,  I  thought  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  way  to  God  the  Father  (John  xiv.  6; 
Matt  vii.  14).  But,  forasmuch  as  the 
passage  was  wonderful  narrow,  even  so 
narrow  that  I  could  not  but  with  great 
difllculty  enter  in  thereat,  it  shewed  me, 
that  none  could  enter  into  life  but  those 
that  were  in  downright  earnest,  and  un- 
less also  they  left  that  wicked  world  be- 
hind them,  for  here  was  only  room  for 
body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body,  and  soul, 
and  sin."— jSffi^aa's  Grace  Ahoundmg. 
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THE    GOLD    THREAD. 

PabtII. 

(Continued  from  page  IS2.) 


With  a  firm  hold  of  his  gold  thread, 
the  boy  began  hifi  journey  home.  He 
passed  through  pathways  on  which  the 
brown  leaves  of  last  year's  growing 
were  thickly  strewn,  and  from  these 
brown  beds  flowers  of  erery  colour  were 
springing  up.  He  crossed  little  brooks, 
that  ran  like  silver  threads,  and  tinkled 
like  silver  bells.  He  went  under  trees 
with  huge  trunks,  and  huge  branches 
that  swept  down  to  the  ground,  and 
waved  far  up  in  the  blue  sky.  The  birds 
hopped  about  him,  and  looked  down 
upon  him  from  among  the  leaves,  and 
they  sang  him  songs,  and  some  of  them 
seemed  to  speak  to  him.  He  thought 
one  large  bird  like  a  crow  cried,  *'  Oood 
boy— good  boy  "—and  another  whistled, 
^  Cheer  up— cheer  up ;"  and  so  he  went 
merrily  on,  and  very  often  he  gave  the 
robins  and  blackbirds  that  came  near 
him  bits  of  his  cake  which  he  got  from 
the  beautiful  lady.  At  last  the  boy  came 
to  a  green  plain  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood,  without  trees,  and  a  footpath 
went  direct  across  it,  to  the  place 
where  the  gold  thread  was  leading  him, 
and  be  saw  a  sight  that  made  him 
pause.  It  was  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon,  with  feathers  like  gold  and 
a  crown  like  silver,  and  it  was  slowly 
walking  not  far  from  him,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  she  had  a  nest  there^  and 
thought  he  saw  golden  eggs  jittering 
among  the  grass  a  few  yards  off.  Now 
he  thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice  thing 
to  bring  home  to  his  little  sisters,  a 
nest  with  gold  eggs  I  The  bird  did  not 
seem  afraid  of  him,  but  stopped  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  calm  blue  eye,  as 
if  she  said.  Surely  you  would  not  rob 
me?  But  he  could  not  reach  the  nest 
with  his  hand,  and  though  he  pulled  and 
pulled  the  thread,  yet  it  would  not  yield 
one  inch,  but  seemed  as  stiff  as  wire. 
'*  I  see  the  thread  quite  plain,"  said  the 
boy  to  himself,  "  the  very  place  where 
the  thread  enters  the  dark  wood  on  tlie 
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other  side.  I  will  just  jump  to  the  nest, 
and  in  a  moment  I  will  have  the  eggs  in 
my  pocket,  and  then  spring  back  and 
catch  the  thread  again.  I  cannot  lose  it 
here,  at  all  events,  with  the  sun  shining ; 
and,  besides,  I  see  it  a  long  way  before 
me."  So  he  took  one  step  to  seize  the 
eggs,  but  he  was  in  such  haste  that  be 
fell  and  crushed  the  nest,  breaking  the 
eggs  to  pieces,  and  the  little  bird 
screamed  and  flew  away,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  birds  in  the  trees  began  to 
fly  about,  and  a  large  owl  flew  out  of  a 
dark  glade,  and  cried,  •*  Whoo — ^whoo— 
whoo-oo-OQ,"  and  a  cloud  came  over  the 
sun !  £ric*s  heart  beat  quick,  and  he 
made  a  grasp  at  his  gold  thread,  but  it 
was  not  there!  Another,  and  another 
grasp,  but  it  was  not  there !  and  soon  he 
saw  it  waving  far  above  his  head»  like  a 
gossamer  thread  in  the  breeze.  You 
would  have  pitied  him,  while  you  could 
not  have  helped  being  angry  with  him 
for  having  been  so  silly  and  disobedient, 
if  you  had  only  seen  his  pale  face,  and 
how  he  trembled  all  over  as  he  looked 
above  him  for  his  thread,  and  about  him 
for  the  road,  but  could  see  neither! 
And  he  became  so  confused  with  his 
fall,  that  he  did  not  know  which  side 
of  the  open  glade  he  had  entered,  nor  to 
which  point  he  was  travelling.  But  at 
last  be  thought  he  heard  a  bird  saying, 
chirping,  '*  Seek  —  seek  —  seek, "  and 
another  repeating,  '^Tiy  again— *ti7 
again — try — try;"  and  then  he  remem* 
bered  what  the  lady  had  said  to  him,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  told  all  his  grie( 
and  cried,  **0h,  give  me  back  my  thread! 
and  help  me  never,  never,  to  let  it  go 
again !"  and  as  he  lifted  up  his  weeping 
eyes,  he  saw  the  thread  come  slowly, 
slowly,  down;  and  when  it  came  near,  he 
sprung  to  it,  and  caught  it,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh,  or  ciy,  or 
sing,  he  was  so  thankful  and  happy! 
«<  Ah!  "said  he,  "I  hope  I  ahaU  never 
forget  my  first  foil!"    That  part  of  the 
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Iord*8  Prayer  came  into  his  Blind  which 
njB,  **Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  CTil."   •*  W ho  would  have 
tiwogbt,"  said  be  to  himself,-*'  that  I  wa» 
in  anj  danger  io  such  a  beautiful,  green, 
•Q007  place  as  this  ?  "    But  on  he  went, 
and  a  large  crow  on  a  tree  waa  hoarsely 
croaking,  "  Beware—beware."    "  Thank 
yon,  Mr.  Crow,"  said  the  boy,  **I  shall;" 
and  he  threw  him  a  bit  of  bread  for  his 
good  advice,  and  ran  on  gaily,  to  make 
np  for  lost  time.    But  now  the  thread 
led  him  through  the  strangest  places. 
One  was  a  rery  dark  deep  glen,  with  a 
stream   that   roared    and    rushed    &r 
down,  and  overhead  the  rocks  seemed  to 
meet,  and  these  with  thick  bushes  con- 
cealed the  light,  and  nothing  could  he 
•ee  but  the  gold  thread,  that  looked  like 
a  thread  of  fire,  but  even  that  grew  dim 
sometimes,  until  he  could  only  feel  it  in 
his  hand.    And  where  he  was  going,  he 
did  not  know.    At  times  he  seemed  to 
be  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  until 
be  almost  thought  the  next  step  muat 
lesd  him  over,  and  plunge  him  down ; 
but  just  when  he  came  to  the  very  edge, 
the  thread  would  lead  him  quite  safely 
along  it.    Then  would  come  a  rock  that 
looked  like  a  wall,  and  he  would  say  to 
himself,  ^  Well,  I  shall  be  stopped  here ! 
I  will  never  be  able  to  climb  up ;"  but  just 
as  he  touched  it,  he  would  find  steps  cut 
in  it,  and  up,  up^  the  thread  would  lead 
him  to  the  top  1    Then  it  would  bring 
him  down,  down,  until  he  once  stood 
beside  the  raging  stream,  and  the  water 
foamed  and  dashed;    *'And  now,"   he 
would  say,  '^I  must  be  drowned;  but 
never  mind,  I  will  not  let  my  thread 
go:"  and  then,  when  he  came  so  near 
the  stream  that  he  felt  the  spray  upon 
his  cheek,  and  thought  be  would  be  ob- 
liged to  leap  in  if  he  followed  his  thread, 
or  make  a  jump  over  the  foaming  stream 
on  a  rock  far  ofl^  what  did  he  see  but  a 
little  bridge  that  passed  from  bank  to 
bank,  nnd  by  which  he  crossed  in  per- 
fect safety  I  until  he  began  to  lose  fear, 
and  to  believe  more  and  more  that  he 
would  always  be  in  the  right  road,  as 
long  as  he  did  not  trust  his  own  eyes, 
but  kept  hold  of  his  thread  I    But  at  last 
be  got  rery  tired  and  hungry,  for  bis  cake 
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was  nearly  done,  and  he  had  started  early, 
and  it  was  now  well  on  in  the  day.  But 
for  that  cake  he  never  could  have  walked 
so  far.  But  what  was  very  strange,  the 
thread  supported  him  more  than  a  staff 
could  have  done,  and  seemed  to  lift  him  up 
from  the  ground  and  make  him  go  lightly 
along.  But  yet  he  began  to  long  to  meet 
some  one,  or  to  enter  a  house  for  a  short 
time. 

As  he  wished  to  rest  he  was  glad  that 
the  thread  descended,  and,  as  if  it  wished 
to  rest  too,  laid  itself  across  a  rock  covered 
with  beautiful  golden  moss,  and  under  a 
spreading  elm.  Eric  lay  down  on  his 
back,  and  looked  up  through  the  branches 
of  the  gigantic  tree,  and  watched  with 
delight  the  sunlight  speckling  the  eme* 
raid  green  leaves  and  brown  bark  with 
touches  of  silver,  and,  far  up,  the  deep 
blue  sky  with  white  clouds  reposing  on 
it,  like  snowy  islands  on  a  blue  ocean  ; 
and  he  watched  the  squirrels  with  their 
bushy  tails,  as  tliey  ran  up  the  tree,  and 
jumped  from  branch  to  branch,  until  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  pleasant  day-dream, 
and  felt  so  happy,  he  hardly  knew  why. 
But  he  was  roused  and  startled  by  a 
scream— and  then  another,  and  another 
—and  a  cry  for  help.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
child's  voice,  and  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  a  river  that  he  saw  not  far 
off,  gleaming  through  the  trees.  He  was 
disposed  to  run  without  bis  thread,  but 
he  felt  thankful  that  the  thread  becsame 
tight  again,  and  led  in  the  very  direction 
from  whence  he  heard  the  screams  com- 
ing. 80  off  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  as  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  deep 
dsrk  pod  in  the  river,  he  saw  the  head 
of  a  boy  rising  above  the  water,  as  the 
poor  little  fellow  ^ried  to  keep  himself 
afloat.  Now  he  sank— again  he  rose— 
until,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  sank  down  and 
did  not  again  appear.  Eric  secured  his 
thread,  leaped  in  over  head  and  ears,  and 
then  rose  to  the  surface,  and  with  his 
other  hand  swam  to  where  the  boy  had 
disappeared.  He  soon,  however,  caught 
him,  and  brought  him  with  great  difS- 
culty  to  the  other  shore,  which  he  never 
could  have  done  unless  the  thread  had 
supported  them  both  above  the  water. 
Eric  lay  for  a  moment  on  the  grass  to 
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regain  h!i  strength,  and  soon  the  boy 
gave  eigne  of  life,  breathed,  opened  hie 
eyet,  and  then  took    Erie's  hand  and 
kitted  it.    After  a  time  he  was  able  to 
speak  and  walk,  and  he  told  Eric  that  he 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  king's  fores- 
ters, and  had  gone  to  flsh,  but  in  cross- 
ing a  rapid  ford  had  been  carried  off  his 
feet  down  the  stream.    Eric  told  him 
who  he  was,  and  pat  his  hand  round  the 
little  boj,  and  helped  him  to  walk,  but 
he  soon  found  that  the  gold  thread  was 
strong  enough  to  support  them  both. 
The  little  boy  had  also  lost  his  way  by 
this  time,  for  he  was  yery  young,  but  he 
was  quite  glad  to  be  along  with  Eric,  not 
only  because  he  was  the  son  of  the  good 
king,  but  was  so  good,  and  kind,  and 
braye  himself.    But,  alas !  Eric,  when  he 
wished  to  give  him  a  portion  of  his  cake, 
found  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  water. 
«*  Never  mind,"  he  said,  '«I  shaU  reach 
home  before  night,  I  hope,  and  soon,  per- 
haps, may  fall  in  with  your  father's  cot- 
tage."   '^Harkl"  said    the   little   boy, 
listening  attentively, "  did  you  hear  any- 
thing?"   «»No."  said  Eric  ;  "what  was 
it  ?"    "  Hush  !— listen  I— there  again— 
I  hear  it ! "    *'  I  think  I  do  hear  some- 
thing far  off  like  a  dog's  bark,"  replied 
Eric    "  Hark ! "    So  they  both  stopped 
and  listened,  and  far  away  they  heard  a 
deep   •*  Bow-wow- wow- wow-o-o-o-o-o  " 
echoing  through  the  forest.  **  Let  us  run 
as  fkst  as  we  can,"  said  the  boy,  in 
evident  terror;  *'hear  him  I  liear  him  I  " 
"  Bow-wow-wow-o-o-o-o,"  and  the  sound 
came  nearer  and  nearer.    "  What  is  it  ? 
why  are  you  so  frightened?"  anxiously 
inquired  Eric   «'  Oh  !  that  is  a  robber's 
blood-hound,"  cried  the  boy,  trembling, 
<*and    he  is   following   some  one  who 
has  escaped,  and  if  he  catches  us  he  will 
tear  us  in  pieces^fly— fly  I  *    80  Eric, 
who  was  also  getting  afraid,  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could,  helping  the  little  boy  on, 
but  never  letting  go  the  gold  thread. 
But  the  thread  this  time  led  up  a  steep 
hill,  and  they  were  obliged  to  scramble 
up.  '*Let  me  go— let  me  go ! "  so  cried 
the  boy,  *'and  come  you  with  me,  and  we 
shall  hide  ourselves  somewhere,  or  climb 
A  tree."  ** I  cannot,  I  dare  not,"said  Eric ;  I 
^whatever  happens,  I  miut  hold  fast  I 
816  ' 
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my  thread ;  and  do  take  my  advice,  and 
keep  it  too."  But  they  heard  the  *^  Bow- 
wow-o-o-o"  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  as  they  looked  back  they  saw  an 
immense  hound  rush  out  of  the  wood, 
and  as  he  came  to  the  water  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  boys  on  the  opposite  hill, 
and  so  he  leaped  into  the  stream,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  would   be   near   them. 
"  We  are  lost  I  '*  screamed  the  boy,  and 
dung  to  Eric ;  **  oh,  my  poor  mother ! 
what   will   I   do  ?   don't   leave   me  I  ** 
"Never,"  said  Eric ;  "God  above  can  help, 
us,  but  I  will  share  your  fate,  for  I  never 
will  let  my  gold  thread  go."    And  now 
the  big  hound  came  bellowing  like  a 
fierce  bull  up  the  hill,  his  tongue  hanging 
out  and   his  nose  smelling   along  the 
ground,  following  their  footsteps ;  and 
when  he  was  within  a  yard  of  the  place 
where  they  stood,  he  looked  up,  stopped, 
looked  again  at  Eric,  and  then,  wagging 
his  tail,  came  up  and  licked  his  hands, 
and  then  ran  away  past  him,  as  if  look- 
ing for  some  one  else.    It  was  Ralph's 
hound,  that  Eric  had  fed  the  night  before. 
How  amazed  and   thankful  they  both 
were  I    They  could  not  speak  for  a  time 
with  wonder  and  joy.    Ejndness  is  not 
thrown  away,  even  on  a  dog !    On  they 
both  went  on  their  journey,  and  by  and 
by  they  saw  some  strange- looking  people 
sitting  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave. 
Some  were  lying  asleep,  while  a  wonnaa 
was  cooking  food,  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren with  raven  black  hair  were  eating 
wild  berries.    But  none  of  them  saw  the 
boys,  as  the  thread  led  them  to  the  top 
of  the  cave  where  they  were.    '*How  I 
should  Uke,"  said  the  little  boy,  «"  to  go 
down  to  the  cave,  and  play  with  thoae 
children,  and  get  some  food,  and  reel 
ourselves,  for  I  am  sure  we  shall  faint 
from  hunger  before  sunset."      But  the 
thread  led  in  another  direction.    Brie 
was  a  little  displeased,  and  said  to  him- 
self,  ''It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  that  the 
thread  will  not  go  down  near  the  cave  I" 
And  he  looked  down  through  the  boahea, 
and  saw  such  a  nice  dinner  spread  oat,-* 
and  all  looked  so  happy,  and  the  oaen 
sang  songs,  and  one  of  them  played  a 
pipe,  and  the  children  danced  :^bat  no; 
the  thread  was  as  hard  aa  iron  I    The 
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little  boy  now  tnuted  Eric,  who  had  by 
this  time  told  him  all  his  own  history, 
and  what  had  happened  during  those 
two  days.  So,  with  a  sigh,  the  boys 
went  on.  But  after  going  some  miles, 
they  suddenly  turned  round  a  gray  rock, 
and  there  was  such  a  beautiful  cottage, 
with  ivy,  roses,  and  honeysuckle,  and  a 
herd  of  goats,  one  of  which  a  woman  was 
milking,  and  her  husband  had  just  ar- 
rlTed  with  a  roe  which  he  had  killed  in 
the  woods,  and  the  boys,  with  happy 
faces  and  curly  hair,  had  brought  up 
from  the  stream  a  number  of  large 
trout  I  "  My  home  I"  cried  the  little 
boy,  and  ran  off  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  soon  he  was  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  all  gathered  round  him,  and  he  told 
in  a  few  minutes  what  had  happened ; 
and  the  gold  thread  led  Eric  up  to  the 
Tory  door,  and  passed  into  the  cottage 
fireside!  The  moment  they  saw  him 
coming  up  to  the  cottage,  they  all  ran 
and  bid  him  welcome,  and  said  how  they 
luTed  him  for  hsTiog  so  bra?ely  saved 
their  boy.  Eric  told  them,  too,  his 
whole  story,  and  he  was  so  glad  when 
he  heard  that  they  loTed  his  father  also, 
wlio  was  their  master,~for  this  was  the 
cottage  of  one  of  his  huntsmen.  He 
also  learned,  how  the  cave  they  bad 
both  passed  was  a  den  of  robbers,  and 
that  had  they  gone  there  they  might 
never  have  come  out  alive,  as  they  were 
a  part  of  the  gang  sent  out  by  Balph 
the  robber  and  murderer,  who  was  in 
the  old  tower  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
And  then  the  good,  motherly  woman 
took  him  in,  and  gave  htm  goat's  milk 
with  nice  cakes,  and  fresh  trout;  and 
the  man  told  stories  about  his  hunting, 
and  about  wild  beasts  in  the  wood,  and 
the  boys  did  everything  they  could  think 
of  to  make  him  happy.  They  shewed 
htm  their  Ume  birds  and  rabbits,  and 
a  tame  otter  which  slept  in  the  sun 
beside  a  little  terrier-dog,  who  seemed 
to  like  it  aa  if  it  were  a  brother.  He 
stayed  till  he  was  refreshed,  and  he  never 
felt  more  merry.  Eric  then  rose  to 
depart,  for  he  felt  as  if  the  thread  was 
pulling  him  away,  and  he  thanked  his 
kind  friends  for  their  love.  He  had 
nothing  to  give  but  his  love.    It  was 
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enough.  They,  too,  were  happy,  bo* 
•  cause  they  nuuie  him  happy,  and  were 
,  not  greedy  people,  who  would  do  nothing 
but  for  money.  Then  the  worthy  wood- 
man blessed  him,  and  the  good  mother 
kissed  him,  and  the  boys  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  the  boy  he 
had  saved  put  his  hands  about  his  neck ; 
and  Eric  said,  *'I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again.  Come  and  see  me,  and  we  shall 
play  together ;  I  am  sure  my  brothers 
and  sisters  will  love  you.*'  "I  would 
go  with  you  along  the  road,"  said  the 
woodman,  **but  I  know  you  are  quite 
safe  and  happy,  while  you  keep  hold  of 
your  thread.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
some  wild  beasts  before  sunset,  but 
never  fear, — hold  fast  your  thread,  and 
all  will  be  well.  God  bless  yon,  and 
bring  you  to  your  father!  And  we 
shall  never  forget  you."  And  so  they 
parted,  and  Eric  pursued  his  journey. 

He  had  not  travelled  far,  when  he 
came  to  a  hill  crowned  with  great 
stones,  with  hardly  a  blade  of  grass, 
or  a  high  tree.  The  thread  led  him 
gradually  up  the  hill,  until  the  path 
seemed  blocked  up  by  great  masses  of 
rock.  But  as  he  ascended,  he  began 
to  see  the  distant  country,  which  had 
been  so  long  hid  from  bis  view  by  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  He  saw  a  great 
plain  stretching  to  the  horizon,  with 
green  fields  and  white  houses  scattered 
over  it,  like  ships  over  the  sea,  and 
the  smoke  of  distant  towns ;  and  it  was 
like  returning  to  life  again,  for  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  could  see  his  father's 
castle  on  a  high  hill  not  very  far  away, 
and  its  windows  were  glittering  like 
gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  But 
just  as  he  was  looking  at  tliis  beautiful 
view,  he  was  startled  by  a  terrible  growl 
that  sounded  like  thunder,  and,  loukiog 
firom  whence  it  proceeded,  he  saw  the 
head  of  a  huge  lion,  with  white  ivory 
teeth  and  flaming  eyes,  staring  at  him. 
Eric's  heart  sunk !  He  thought,  '*  I  am 
lost  at  last— just  when  near  home.  Oh, 
what  is  to  become  of  me !  I  shall  run 
back  to  the  woodman— no,  no— I  shall 
not  give  up  my  thread.  Oh !  what  am 
I  to  do!"  And  the  great  lion  gave  a 
roar  that  made  the  ground  tremble. 
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The  boy  crept  slowly  on,  holding  by  his 
thread;  and  when  he  was  afraid  or  in- 
clined to  stop,  the  thread  seemed  to  give  a 
sort  of  tug,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Get  on  I 
halt  not!"  He  did  go  on,  and  could 
hardly  breathe,  as  the  thread  led  nearer, 
and  nearer  the  lion's  den.  These  big 
eyes  were  glaring  on  him,  and  seemed  to 
draw  him  closer,  and  closer  I  At  last  he 
was  so  dose  that  he  seemed  to  feel  his 
breath,  when  suddenly  the  lion  sprang 
out  on  him,  and  tried  to  strike  him  with 
his  huge  paw  that  would  have  crushed 
him  to  the  dust !  Eric  shut  his  eyes,  and 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.  But  the  lion 
suddenly  fell  back,  for  he  was  held  fast 
by  a  great  iron  chain,  and  so  Kric  passed 
in  safety.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
brought  him  in  front  of  a  magnificent 
castle.  Wall  rose  above  wall,  and  tower 
over  tower.  He  saw  grand  flights  of 
stairs,  leading  from  one  stately  terrace 
to  another,  with  marble  statues,  clear 
gushing  fountains,  and  flower-gardens, 
and  every  kind  of  lovely  tree.  A  large 
gate  was  before  him,  that  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  glittering  silver.  The 
thread  led  directly  to  it.  As  he  reached 
the  door,  he  saw  the  thread  tied  to  a 
golden  knocker.  Inscribed  over  the 
door  were  the  words,  *»He  that  per- 
severeth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.** 
And  on  the  knocker,  "Knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened."  He  seized  the  knocker, 
and  the  moment  it  fell,  the  thread  broke 
and  vanished.  A  crash  of  grand  music 
was  heard  inside.  The  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  Eric's  father,  surrounded  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  beauti- 
ful lady  was  there  too,  and  many,  many 
more,  to  welcome  Eric.  His  father 
clasped  him  to  his  heart,  and  said,  "  My 
son  was  lost,  but  is  found!" 
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Blessed  are  all  those  who  love  their 
Father  in  heaven — who  in  faith  nerer 
let  go  the  golden  thread  of  duty,  by 
which  He  will  lead  them  in  safety  to 
His  home  when  the  evening  comea^ 
and  darkness  conceals  the  world. 


Host  High  and  Holy  Trinity ! 

Who  of  Thy  mercy  mild 
Hut  form'd  me  here,  in  time,  to  be 

Thy  image  and  Thy  child : 
Oh,  let  me  love  Thee  day  and  night, 
"With  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  might ; 
Oh,  come  Thyself,  my  soul  prepare. 
And  malce  Tby  dwelling  ever  there  I 

Father  I  replenish  with  thy  grace 

This  longing  heart  of  mine ; 
Make  it  Thy  quiet  dwelling-place. 

Thy  aaored  inmost  abrine  1 
forgive  that  oft  my  spirit  wears 
Her  time  and  strength  in  trivial  cam ; 
Enfold  her  in  Thy  ohaageleea  peace, 
80  ahe  Ocom  all  bat  Thee  may  cease  1 

O  God  the  Son  t  Tby  wisdoma  light 

On  my  dark  reason  pour  ; 
Forgive  that  thhiga  of  sense  and  sight 

M  ere  all  her  joy  of  yore } 
Henceforth  let  every  thought  and  deed 
On  Thee  be  fix'd,  trom  Thee  proceed; 
Draw  me  to  Thee,  for  I  would  rise 
Above  these  earthly  vanitieat 

O  Holy  Ghost  1  Thou  fire  of  love, 
Enkindle  with  Thy  flame  my  will ; 

Come  with  Thy  strength,  Lord,  from  above. 
Help  me  Thy  biddhig  to  fiUiil : 

Forgive  that  1  so  oft  have  dune 

'What  1  as  sinful  ought  to  shun ; 

Let  me  with  pure  and  quenchless  fire 

'i  by  &vour  and  Thyself  desire  I 

Most  High  and  Holy  Trinty  t 

Draw  me  away  from  hence. 
And  fix  upon  eternity 

All  powera  of  soul  and  sense  I 
Make  me  at  one  within  *,  at  ooe 
With  Thee  on  earth  ;  when  Ufe  is  done 
Take  me  to  dweU  in  light  with  Thee, 
Most  High  and  Holy  Trinity  I 

Anauos*  I9i*. 


NOTES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 
No.  iir. 


The  last  time  I  wrote  you  was  from 
^Thebes,  and  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give 
some  sort  of  idea  of  the  spot  where 
onee  stood  «<popiilotis  No,"  and  of  the 
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on  either  tide  from  Cairo  to  Silsilis  by  Nile — dotted  here  and  there  with  white 
long  horizontal  lines  of  limestone  hills,  •  saiU,  and  looking  quite  gny,  where,  at 
sometimes  receding,  and  sometimes  ap-  i  Luqzor,  the  bright  flags  and  pennants  of 
proaching  so  near  the  rirer  as  to  he '  Europe  float  over  the  flashing  waters, 
washed  by  the  water.  As  you  approach  1  We  are  on  the  Lybian  side,  overlooking 
Tliebes  these  hills  retreat,  widening  out   **  the  Lybian  suburb,'*  so  famous  in  old 


and  embracing  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side 
being  much  farther  distant  from  the 
river  than  those  on  the  west.  And  thus, 
hill-encircled,  stood  the  great  capital  of 
tbeancient  world— ''Thebes  the  hundred- 
gAted." 

Imagine  a  plain  like  that  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  only  much  more  level. 
Instead  of  the  Alban  hills  swelling  up  in 
green  fields  and  gray  oliTe-yards,  sup- 
pose a  highy  bare  precipitous  mountain 
of  naked  limestone.  Or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  although  the  resemblance  does  not 
hold  so  truly,  take  the  Clyde,  near  Ren- 
frew, with  the  Kilpatrick  hills  on  one 
side,  and  far  off  on  the  left  the  *'  braes  o* 


times,  the  true  Thebes  being  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river.  If  you  look  there, 
there  are  but  two  spots  that  draw  your 
attention.  FIrstof  all,and  nearly  opposite 
you,  just  beyond  the  gay  flags,  and  rising 
on  a  high  mound,  you  can  see  the  great 
colonnade  and  architraves  of  Luqzor,  and 
the  top  of  its  obelisk,  whose  twin  sister 
now  graces  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 
Paris.  All  the  rest  is  concealed  by  the 
modern  village  that  clings  round  the  feet, 
and  is  built  into  and  over  and  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  ruin,  like  swal- 
lows' nests  in  cottage  eaves.  Tet  it  stands 
well,  more  prominent  and  Grecian-like 
than  any  of  the  other  temples  of  Thebes. 
About  two  miles  farther  to  the  left,  but 


Gleniffer."    Suppose  a  flat  plain  between   still  on  the  opposite  side,  you  see  that 


them,  and  the  Nile  to  be  where  the  Clyde 
is;  while,  instead  of  the  sloping  range 
of  lowland  hills,  conceive  a  bare,  mas- 
sive mountain,  splintered  into  preci- 
pices, its    sides    quarried    and   honey 


clump  of  palms,  fh)m  which  rise  huge 
piles  of  masonry.  Look  well  at  that 
spot.  You  can  scarcely  distinguish  any 
particular  object  of  the  whole:  but  re- 
gard the  masses  simply.    As  if  a  moun- 


oombed  with  tombs,  spotted  all  over  tain  had  been  blasted,  and  the  giant  frag- 
witii  black  holes  like  a  rabbit-warren,  ments  had  fallen  pite-milej  but  roimick- 
Place  yourself  with  me  on  the  summit  I  ing  in  yast  proportions,  as  they  fell,  here 


of  this  mountain,  and  I  will  point  out 
to  you  *'  the  lie  of  the  land." 

Your  eye  stretches  over  a  long  plain, 
that  below,  and  on  almost  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  is  green  as  a  sea  of  emerald, 
except  where  rise  knots  of  palm  or  syca- 
more, or  mud- villages— *Mying  midst  the 


a  tower,  and  there  a  column  or  arch  or 
gateway,  and  there  again  strewn  in  hills 
of  absolute  ruin.  That  is  the  world- 
famed  Karnak.  And  then,  on  this  side 
the  Nile,  you  have  all  that  exists  almost 
under  your  eye.  You  are  standing  on 
the  bare  limestone  hill  that  casts  its  roots 


verdure,  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot '  down  into  the  soft  green  fields  of  young 


on  a  rich  carpet  "—or  the  massive  ptfla  of 
temples,  or  the  debris  of  sphinxes,  or 
statues  of  kings.  A  green  sweep  on  to 
where  the  distant  "^  hager,"  on  the  eastern 
side  hems  it  in,  aa  a  sandy  shore  girdles 


wheat  and  maize  and  barley.  As  high 
as  the  Nile  rises  all  is  verdure.  All  higher 
than  that,  markedly  as  a  tide- line  on  the 
shore,  is  '*  hager"  —  that  is,  grassless, 
pebbly  desert— sloping  up  to  the  gray 


a  gleaming  ocean.    And  farther  still,  the  i  cliffs  of  the  mountain.     Now,   on  this 
horizon  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  as   dividing  line,  just  between  the  desert  and 


far  from  where  we  stand  as  Soracte  from 
Albano,  or  Fentelicus  from  Hymettus-— 
a  range  of  bills  broken  into  fine  forms, 
with  hollows  filled  with  purple  shade,  and 
bold  fronts  rising  sharp  in  the  sunlight. 
About  four  miles  off,  sweeping  down  in 
jioble  reaches^  is  the  Nile— the  same  old 


the  garden— between  the  mounuin  and 
what  was  the  old  city— is  a  line  of  temples. 
First,  to  the  left  is  the  temple-palace  of 
old  Qoorneh ;  then  is  the  great  Reme- 
aium  or  Memnonlum  ;  then,  immediately 
under  the  cliff  on  which  we  stand,  is  the 
Dayr  el  Bahree,  whose  long  avenue  yoa 
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can  yet  difltingoithy  althoogh  the  columnt 
and  guardian  •phiDzes  have  Tanithed. 
Next,  out  a  litUe  in  the  plain,  rising 
solemn,  majestic,  and  solitary,  **  the  Pair" 
—the  coloosai  statues  of  the  mystic  Mem- 
non  and  his  queen.  And  finally,  farther 
to  the  left,  the  grand  remains  of  the  tem- 
ple and  royal  palace  of  Medinet  Habou. 

And,  now  that  you  hare  looked  on  what 
was  once  the  city  of  the  living,  with  its 
busy  crowds  and  streets,  its  gay  pro- 
menades, its  grand  temples  and  palaces, — 
gone  as  if  a  sea  had  swept  them  o£^~if 
you  turn  you  will  gaze  down  on  another 
dty,  outwardly  unchanged.  As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Osirtasen  and  Rameses,  so 
Is  it  now.  It  is  the  city  of  the  dead. 
You  look  down  on  a  bsjrren  hollow,  a 
«cul  de  sac"  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  sides  of  that  **  lie  the 
kings,  each  in  his  own  place."  At  least 
they  were  there  till  Beleoni  and  Wilkin- 
ton  and  Lepsius  packed  them  off  in  cases 
(harribUe  dictu  /)  for  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  **  OatrtaMen  the  GreaL  This  tide 
up.  Keep  dry.**  ^*  Seaottrie.  With  care, 
DotCt  shake:*  «  To  be  delivered  tmme- 
diatefy.  Beloved  ofPthah,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Thothmesir,  Carriage  paid.**  Sic  transit  I 
Verily,  ''mummy  makes  merchandise, 
Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is 
sold  for  balsams." 

A  glorious  morning  I  The  river,  in 
every  swirl  and  coil  and  flashing  eddy, 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  his  hale  strength  and 
mystery.  And  now  for  a  day  among  the 
ruins !  The  guides  know  you  are  going, 
and  so  the  shore  is  mobbed  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  donkeys  and  blacks.  Yon  dare 
not  step  on  the  gang-way,  as  you  may 
dislike  dismemberment.  So,  as  usual,  it 
is  better  to  make  a  dash  as  if  in  a  pas- 
sion, suddenly  stop,  muster  up  all  you 
know  of  Arabic  or  Italian,  and  explode. 
''JtuachJ  etlahn  imshehn:  Buehsheesh 
mafeesh.**  But  it  is  a  failure.  All 
your  requests  that  they  should  get  along, 
cut  and  vanish,  without  hope  of  plunder, 
are  merely  answered  by  the  most  polite 
welcomes  and  compliments.  *^Atekoom 
salaam^IngUst  tyib^utaUah  tyih  —  vsr 
good  toukey^ms  Hassan  yuids  6oao.— 
Questo  homar  bono  ketheer^"  &c  And 
there  they  struggle  and  yell  in  every 
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known  and  unknown  linguo,  shoving 
their  donkeys  into  the  water  to  shew  yoa 
his  points,  and  that  the  saddle  is  a  saddle, 
and  not  a  sack.  But  we  are  for  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  so^  picking  out  some 
Hassan,  or  Achmet,  or  Mohammed,  we 
leave  the  donkeys  of  Luqzor  to  an  un- 
disturbed meditation  in  theiun,  cross  the 
river,  and  have  an  hour's  ride  to  Medinet 
Uabou. 

They  were  grand  fellows,  those  old 
Egyptians — much  grander  than  we  give 
them  credit  for  at  home!    When  one 
visits  the  Louvre,  or  British  Museum,  or 
Vatican,  he  seldom  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  strange,  gaunt  flguies  and 
angular  relievi  of  the  Egyptian  Booms. 
After  the  sculptures  of  Greece — ^the  in- 
spired Apollos,  bewitching  Venuses,  and 
manly  Athletes— those  huge  forms,  sit- 
ting with  hand  on  knee,  with  their  al- 
mond eyes,  and  stiff  conventional  dra- 
pery, seem  like  great  antideluvian  meg»- 
theria, — very  curious,  to  be  sure^  but  de- 
cidedly clumsy.     The   only  idea   that 
really  strikes  the  superficial  observer  is 
their  age.     Every  mummy  or  statue  he 
associates  with  Joseph  or  Moses;  and 
so,  with  a  **Dear  me,  how  strange  I" 
he  passes  hurriedly  on,  to  return  again 
to  a  Jove  or  brawny  Hercules.      Bat 
when  you  have  seen  the  Egyptian  on 
his  own  ground — not  represented  by  a 
mere  fragment  torn  from  the  whole,  and 
stuck,  with  a  label  attached,  against  the 
side  wall  of  a  gallery,— but  when  you 
have  seen  him,  the  king,  carved  in  colos- 
sal magnitude  on  the  gateway  of  some 
of  his  own  temples,  careering  in.  his  cha- 
riot over  prostrate  foes,  or  worshipplttg 
— ^himself  a  god— the  mystic  Isis  or  mild 
Osiris;— when  you  ha?e  seen  him  asso- 
ciated with  every  part  of  the  vast  struc- 
ture^ and  yet  every  part  associated  with 
a  religious  idea ;  or  when  you  have  be- 
held him  on  his  throne,  towering  like  a 
god  above  the  busy  world  below;   or 
sleeping,  in  awfUl  m^'esty,  far  within,  in 
the  rocky  heart  of  the  mountain — **keie^ 
ing  royal  state  and  semblance  stilly"— 
you  are  induced  to  examine  the  east  of 
his  mind  a  little  more  closely ;  and  the 
more  you  examine^  the  more  you  are 
impressed,  the  more  you  admire.     True, 
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there  is  a  lameness,  a  stifTaess,  and  con- 
TendoBalism.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
penpectiTe  in  the  pictures,  and  almost 
ta  little  at  proportion  in  the  statues. 
Bat  the  ideas  that  these  creations  con- 
Ttjf  have  more  solemnity  and  depth  than 
ilmost  any  that  art  has  ever  embodied. 

I  haTe  often  thought  how  mudi  the 
ehsracter  of  the  Egyptian  artist  has  been 
determined  by  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try lie  dwelt  in ;  and  the  artist  of  Egypt 
is  all  we  haye  for  poet  and'  historian. 
The  ideas  nature  addressed  to  him  were 
rimple,  Tasty  and  solemn.  She  appesred 
to  him  in  a  few  majestic  but  unyarying 
aspects.  He  gazed  but  on  the  one  great 
rirer,  the  one  great  plain^  the  same  long 
line  of  bills,  tiie  same  great  desert,  the 
same  great  blue  heaTen.  Unlike  Greece 
or  Italy,  there  wete  for  the  Egyptian  no 
sveet  Tariations  of  wooded  hill  and  wind- 
ing Talley ;  no  noble  mountain  forms ;  no 
gkirioiis  Tiews  of  slips  of  sea,  and  islands 
steeped  in  summer  calm ;  no  fur  Tempe, 
nor  green  Thessaly,  nor  gloomy  Delphi; 
no  bursting  streamlet,  breaking  down 
ihNn  purple  bills,  dancing,  nymph-like, 
imder  the  shimmer  of  sunny  leares,  or 
&niag  with  loosened  silver  tresses  over 
the  furrowed,  lichen-coTcred  rock.*  There 
was  no  pastoral  Arcadia,  with  grores  of 
diesnut,  and  slopes  of  green,  and  ncTer- 
oeasing  play  of  light  and  shade ;  no  hol- 
lows, musical  with  the  sound  of  pipe  or 
roaring  waterfall;  no  ''praceps  Anio^** 
aor  <*  cubanfl  XJstica,"  where 

*«  SunbeaiiM  iip<ni  distant  bills, 
GBdtOf  aiwee  with  sbadows  In  their  train, 
Ki^.  with  ■om«  help  from  fancy,  b«  trans- 

foR&'d 
iBto  fleet  Oreada,  iportiag  riaibly. 
TIm  Zephyrs,  faxatiag,  as   they  pass'd,  their 

wings. 
Lack'd  not  for  lore  Hdr  oljects  whom  they 

weo'd 
▼ith  gentle  whisper;  wither'd  bouglis,  gro- 

tc«qa«. 
^ripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
Prom  depth  of  shaggy  coTert  peeping  forth 
la  the  low  Tale,  or  on  steep  moontain.aide, 
And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  borns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard,— 
These  were  the  InrUsg  satyrs." 

While,  then,  we  find  the  Greek  and 
Roman  elastic  and  happy.— rich  in  idea, 
cod  giving  you  the  beaatifol  with  all  the 
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pliancy,  and  motion,  and  life  of  nature — 
you  find  the  Egyptian  with  a  certain 
touch  of  sadness,  great  reyerenoe,  and 
wonderful  simplicity  and  repose.  As 
all  ideas  were  outwardly  represented  to 
him  by  Tastness~the  vast  river,  the  vast 
desert,  the  vast  sky — so  he  carved  his 
temples  out  of  mountains,  and  hewed  the 
figure  of  the  king  out  of  a  granite  block 
900  tons  weight,  that  by  his  very  size,  if 
by  nothing  else,  he  might  overawe  the 
spectator.  But  it  is  by  no  means  size 
alone  that  makes  these  monuments  re- 
markable. Where  will  you  see  such  sweet 
peace,  fineness  of  feature,  and  real  beauty 
— such  god-like,  eternal  repose,  as  in 
some  of  those  same  sculptures,  when  once 
the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  their 
conventionalism  ?  It  may  be  from  want 
of  taste,  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  seen 
some  heads  of  Rameses  II.  that  I  would 
rather  see  again  than  the  Belvidere  or 
Medicean  Venus. 

So  much  to  fill  up  the  ride  to  Medlnet 
Habou.  And  now  that  we  are  there,  do 
you  wish  to  know  its  size,  the  height  of 
the  doors,  or  the  length  of  the  halls  ?  If 
so,  go  elsewhere.  Whether  Fthahmen 
or  Petaronnap,  Thothmes  or  Thothmosis 
was  the  founder,  perhaps  neither  you  nor 
I  care  to  know.  Like  many  other  great 
Egyptian  temples,  it  has  additions  and 
chambers  that  date  from  Joseph  to  Do- 
mitian.  It  was  both  a  palace  and  a 
temple,  for  these  old  kings  had  their 
private  chapels  as  well  as  we ;  and  so  in 
some  part  of  the  ruins  we  see  pictures 
representing  the  private  life  of  the  sove- 
reign, where  he  sits  in  the  midst  of  his 
harem,  playing  a  conjugal  game  at  chess, 
his  handmaidens  meanwhile  soothing  him 
with  music,  or  holding  bouquets  of  lotus- 
flowers  to  his  royal  nose.  In  the  tem- 
ple, again,  he  is  seen  with  all  his  history 
carved  aod  painted,  from  his  coronation 
to  his  deification^his  battles  and  victo- 
ries— ^his  splendid  offerings  to  the  gods, 
his  solemn  disembowelment  and  embalm- 
ment— ^the  monarch  and  the  mummy. 

And  since  we  are  here,  let  us  get  a 
general  idea,  once  for  all,  of  what  an 
Egyptian  temple  is  like.  Tou  come 
first  of  aU  to  an  enormous  gateway,  or 
**l>y&»i,"  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  com- 
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posed  of  two  huge  fortress  towers  on 
either  side  of  a  beautifullj  proportioned 
doorway.  From  a  distance,  you  are 
attracted  by  the  figures  carved  on  the  j 
smoothed  surface  of  the  towers — the 
king  and  the  god  in  colossal  proportions. 
The  king—the  embodiment  of  the  na- 
tional greatness — grasps,  Gulliver-fash- 
ion, a  whole  regiment  of  pigmy  ene- 
mies by  the  hfur  with  one  hand ;  with 
the  other  he  brandishes  aloft  his  battle- 
axe  ;  while  the  gentle  Isis,  or  sun-crowned 
Ra,  looks  mildly  on  and  receives  the 
offering.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
same  simple  type  at  the  sculpture — 
straight  pyramidal  lines,  giving  a  sense 
of  immense  power  and  rest.  As  you  are 
about  to  pass  under  the  door  that  is  be- 
tween the  flanking  towers,  you  notice  the 
design  above  it — the  lovely  cornice,  with 
the  symbol  beneath  that  graces  almost 
every  entrance — I  mean  the  well-known 
emblem  of  the  winged  globe^  with  the 
royal  asp- heads — that  beautiful  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  as  the  symbol  of  Egypt, 
be  what  is  alluded  to  in  Isaiah  zviiL  1 — 
*'  Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with 
wings.''  You  then  enter  an  avenue  that 
leads  up  to  another  similar  gateway — 
the  pro-pylon.  This  avenue  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  sphinxes— the  emblems 
of  intellect  and  strength.  On  either  side 
of  the  next  door- way  stood  probably 
either  the  colossal  statues  of  the  king,  or 
graceful  obelisks,  with  polished  granite 
shafts  and  painted  Intaglios.  Then  you 
enter,  perhaps,  an  open  court,  from 
which  you  pass  into  a  vast  ball,  with 
huge  colonnades,  and  walls  that  would 
be  dead,  if  not  so  bright  with  coloured 
illustration.  It  is  not  that  there  is  writ- 
ing—but that  every  nook  and  cranny — 
every  stone,  column,  and  architrave — 
has  been  carefully  cut  into  figures, 
whether  hieroglypbical  or  simply  picto- 
rial. No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can 
conceive  the  extent  of  writing  that  covers 
the  walls  of  an  Egyptian  edifice.  They 
are  literally  ^  books  written  outside  and 
in."  This  vast  hall  was  what  is  called 
the  "  Hall  of  Assembly,"  and  at  Medinet 
Habou  and  Ksmak  we  have  the  best 
specimens.  Even  yet  we  can  form 
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some  conception  of  how  the  worshipping 
multitude  must  have  been  impressed  by 
this,  the  grandest  idolatry  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  What  remains  to  us  of  these 
vast  halls  is  still  unrivalled,  although 
they  are  half  choked  with  ruin,  and 
broken  and  chipped  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  the  more  unsparing  Cambyses — 
their  giant  fragments  strewing  the 
ground,  or  piled  in  shapeless  yet  pictu- 
resque masses.  Far  in,  in  gloom,  and 
contracting  in  width,  was  the  secret 
Adytum — the  holy  place.  There  tbe 
common  crowd  entered  not  Grandeur, 
size,  and  mystery,  were  here  all  com- 
bined. The  grandeur  of  a  rich  service — 
of  smoking  hecatombs  and  steaming  cen- 
sers ;  the  overpowering  effects  of  size 
in  these  great  cathedrals,  with  their 
chapels  far  withdrawn ;  the  mystery  of  a 
hidden  learning,  possessed  but  by  a  few, 
and  which  professed  to  grapple  with  the 
inmost  principles  of  nature — all  these^  aa 
there  embodied,  must  have  been  the 
realised  ideal  of  what  has  been  so  often 
since  sought  for — the  domination  of  a 
caste,  and  the  consecration  of  tyranny 
by  the  blind  religious  subjection  of  the 
multitude.  And,  as  in  many  modem  in- 
stances/ state  policy  evidently  lay  at  tbe 
root  of  the  system.  For  the  king  and 
the  priest  were  one— we  might  almost 
say  the  king  and  the  god.  Mixed  with 
all  his  worship— every  where  beheld — tbe 
Egyptian  saw  his  monarch ;  for  the  tem- 
ples were  but  records  of  his  glory. 

Pictorial  illustration  alone  can  give  any 
just  idea  of  those  great  halls  of  assembl  j 
at  Karnak  and  Medinet  Habou.  No  pea 
and  ink  sketch  can  convey  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  massive  dignity  of  the 
columns  with  lotus-headed  capitals — the 
delicate  colours — the  long  vistas— tbe 
glorious  tints  of  sunlight  playing  amidst 
ruin.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  represent 
here  the  details  of  history  and  incident 
that  the  walls  speak  to  us  about*  and 
which  have  been  already  illustrated  ia 
whole  volumes.  From  the  trumpeter 
summoning  the  army  for  war,  to  where  tbe 
king  leads  home  his  captives— all  is  repre- 
sented. The  struggle  of  battle,  in  the  thick 
of  which  is  seen  the  king — a  giant — spear- 
ing quite  a  regiment  at  a  time^  and  1 
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plingwholecoIumnaunderhiBhorses'hoofs 
>-the  sieges — the  embassages  for  peace— 
the  spoil— with  the  many  little  stories 
told— the  sorrow-  of  the  captives  or  the 
jrenerosity  of  the  rictors.  But  what 
strikes  one  as  most  remarkable  is  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  finish  of  every 
sculpture.  Nothing  was  done  carelessly, 
simply  because  not  conspicuous.  But 
every  letter  of  the  hieroglyphs,  every 
figure  of  the  procession,  seem  to  have  been 
carved  with  as  much  skill  as  the  artist 
could  command.  And  this  holds  doubly 
true,  when  the  material  was  well  adapted 
for  his  purpose — such  as  in  the  chambers 
of  the  tombs,  where  a  fine  plaster  has 
been  superimposed.  There  the  minute- 
ness of  the  workmanship  is  wonderful. 
£ren  the  little  symbolic  birds  that  occur 
in  the  writing  have  their  feathers  tinted 
with  almost  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  middle 
■gea. 

Near  Medinet  Habou,  out  in  the  plain, 
are  the  great  statues  of  world-famed 
glory — now  shattered  and  featureless, 
but  retaining  the  repose  of  outline  and 
majesty  that  mark  all  the  colossi  of 
Egypt.  They  are  very  impressive,  rising 
fifty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain  like 
beings  of  another  world— the  last  of  the 
race  of  giants.  Many  a  pilgrim  has 
listened  there  to  the  mysterious  voice  of 
the  harp  of  Memnon,  softly  musical  at 
the  tOQch  of  morning.  And  amidst  the 
Browns,  Jones,  and  Bobinsons,  whose 
names  cover  their  pediments  and  limbs, 
are  still  traced  the  old  inscriptions  of 
Greek  and  Boman  travellers,  who  came 
to  see  these  antiquitiei/,  when  their  own 
countries  were  young— Greek  and  Roman 
Brownsy  Jones,  and  Bobinsons,  many  of 
them,  perhaps,  too— but  which  give  a 
lively  sense  of  the  age  of  these  venerable 
monuments.  And  they  were  but  two  of 
a  long  avenue  of  such  others  that  led  up 
from  the  Nile  and  Luqzor  to  a  temple  now 
destroyed— a  street  of  such  monsters ! 

The  great  object  at  the  Bemesium, 
leaying;  aside  its  columns,  and  pyla,  and 
pictures,  is  the  shattered  granite  colossus 
of  Rameses  II.  Here  is  Mr.  Stanley's 
vivid  description : — 
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what  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  are  to  its 
nave  and  choir — that  the  statues  of 
Pharaoh  were  to  the  streets  and  temples 
of  Thebes.  The  ground  is  strewn  with 
their  fragments ;  there  were  avenues  of 
them  towering  above  plain  and  houses. 
Three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain.  One 
was  the  granite  statue  of  Rameses  him- 
self, who  sat  on  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance  to  his  palace.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary catastrophe  the  statue  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have  scooped 
their  mill-stones  out  of  his  face ;  but  you 
CRn  still  see  what  he  was — the  largest 
statue  in  the  world.  Far  and  wide  that 
enormous  head  must  have  been  seen, 
eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  wide 
yon  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands  rest- 
ing on  his  elephantine  knees.  Tou  sit 
on  his  breast  and  look  at  the  Osiride 
statues  which  support  the  portico  of  the 
temple,  and  which  anywhere  else  would 
put  to  shame  even  the  statues  of  the 
cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — ^and  they  seem 
pigmies  before  him.  His  arm  is  thicker 
than  their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part 
of  the  temple  at  all  in  proportion  to  him 
must  have  been  the  gateway,  which  was 
in  pyramidal  towers,  now  broken  down 
and  rolling  in  a  wild  ruin  down  to  the 
plain. 

^Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world 
can  give  any  notion  of  what  the  effect 
must  have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero 
towering  above  the  Colosseum  may  have 
been  something  like  it;  but  he  was  of 
bronze,  and  Barneses  was  of  solid  granite. 
Nero  was  sUnding  without  any  object ; 
Bameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
then  know  world.  No  one  who  entered 
that  building,  whether  it  were  temple  or 
palace,  could  have  thought  of  anything 
else  but  that  stupendous  being,  who  thus 
had  raised  himself  above  the  world  of 
gods  and  men.**  D.  M. 


"  What  spires  are  to  a  modern  city— '  Thoma$  Browne, 


«*  In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  im- 
mortality, or  any  patent  from  oblivion, 
in  preservations  below  the  moon.  .  .  . 
The  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality 
frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the 
quality  of  either  state  after  death,  makes 
a  folly  of   posthumous  memory." — Sir 
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Notices  of  iSoofts. 


Familp  Prayers,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 
Dayid  W.  Stbwabt,  Esq.  Glasgow : 
D.  Bryce. 

Ik  a  quiet  country  houie  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  hang  the  portraits  of  several 
brothers,  all  of  them  men  who  hare  been 
remarkable  in  their  generation  for  more 
than  common  intelligence  in  their  differ- 
ent walks.  As  you  look  up  to  them  the 
eye  is  soon  arrested  by  one  of  the  coun- 
tenances, which,  with  the  substratum  of 
good  sense  and  intelligence  common  to 
all,  is  suffused  with  a  solemn  thoughtful- 
ness  and  devout  aspiration  peculiarly  its 
own.  Tliat  eye  is  turning  toward  some- 
thing whidi  mortal  eye  hath  not  yet  seen. 
On  tliat  countenance  rests  a  medita- 
tive,  almost  melancholy,  abstraction,  that 
tells  plainly  enough  he  felt  himself  a 
stranger  here.  This  portrait  is  of  the 
author,  I  should  rather  say,  the  offerer 
up  of  these  prayers.  In  early  life  he  was 
intended  for  the  ministry,  but  his  course 
was  changed  by  some  of  those  conscien- 
tious scruples  which  the  best  men  often 
feel  most  keenly.  As  a  layman,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  live  one  o<  those  de- 
Toted  Christian  lives  which  are  often  as 
powerful  for  good  on  those  who  witness 
them  as  the  labours  of  any  ordained 
minister.  His  regular  duty  was  that  of 
collector  of  inland  revenue,  and  this  com- 
mon routine  he  doubtless  ennobled  by  the 
light  of  his  Christian  character.  His 
leisure  hours  were  employed  in  **  works 
of  faith  and  labours  of  love"  among  the 
poor  and  needy  of  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
and  he  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
establishing  and  upholding  a  ragged 
school,  which  now  continues  its  good 
work  in  the  house  in  which  Burns  died. 
Between  the  daily  routine  of  business  and 
these  congenial  labours,  his  brief  and 
quiet  life  passed  away,  almost  unnoticed 
on  earth.  But  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  felt,  while  he  was  still  with 
them,  that,  in  his  own  expressive  words, 
**  the  light  of  immortal  life  was  dawning 
on  his  mortal  days."  During  his  last 
illness  his  own  testimony  to  a  friend  was — 
^  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  .... 
and  my  soul  is  satisfied.**  One  of  the 
unknown  family  of  Ood,  of  whom,  living 
or  dying,  the  world  hears  nothing,  but 
his  kindred  and  his  neighbours  and  one 
small  comer  of  earth  were  the  better  for 
his  life. 
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The  occasion  and  character  of  these 
prayers  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
preface.  ^  While  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  wont  to  assemble  for  religioos  in- 
struction a  group  of  young  relativeB,  then 
under  his  care,  and,  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  incurred  by  him 
who  guides  the  devotions  of  others,  be 
committed  to  writing  the  prayers  used 
with  them.  The  habit  thus  early  formed 
was  continued  in  after  years ;  and  when 
his  voice  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  on 
earth,  the  precious  little  manuscripts 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  pencilled 
leaves  of  his  note-books,  or  in  fragments 
yet  more  ephemeral.  None  seemed  in- 
tentionally preserved,  except  a  few  of  the 
earliest  date  alluded  to-wdTecting  memo- 
ril^s  to  him  of  a  little  circle  soon  broken 
up  by  death  and  dispersion  in  different 
lands.  Many  of  the  shorter  prayers  were 
used  at  a  later  period,  whea  his  ho«ue- 
bold  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  rela- 
tives." 

From  their  origin  these  prayers  have 
one  great  advantage  over  those  more 
regularly  composed  for  publication.  They 
are  the  secret  breathings  of  a  devout 
heart,  photographed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
utterance,  unconsdously  to  itself.  Henoe 
their  great  reality  of  tone,  their  pUinnees 
and  freedom  from  the  commonplaces 
into  which  extemporary  prayers  oflen 
run,  and  which  so  soon  beoooie  unmean- 
ing sounds.  There  is  in  them  too  a  eober 
humility  which  does  not  strain  aflemew 
thoughts  or  eloquent  expression,  but 
pours  forth  the  needs  and  aspirations 
which  all  serious  Christians  feel  in  words 
which  all  such  can  use.  Sometimes 
printed  prayers  are  pitched  to  a  height 
of  spirituality,  which  many,  eyen  good 
men,  feel  they  can  hardly  adopt  without 
danger  of  being  insincere.  Not  so  these : 
plain,  direct,  simple,  and  devout,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  such  petitions  as 
all  who  are  really  seeking  to  know  God 
better,  and  to  grow  in  holiness^  may  fiod 
suited  to  themselves.  Those  wbo^  in 
family  prayer,  feel  the  need  of  printed 
helps,  will  seldom  meet  with  any  so 
genuine,  humble,  and  devout.  And  they 
may  rest  assured,  that  in  using  those 
they  are  using  no  mere  formal  composi- 
tions, but  wonis  which  came  warm  fh^m 
a  fervid  soul,  *'  whose  life  on  earth  waa 
a  prayer." 
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*  God  i«  our  reftij(«  and  strengUi,  a  rery  preient  help  in  trouble.**— PtALM  zlrL  I. 
By  BeT  John  Magleod,  D.D.,  Minuter  of  Mor?eo. 


I  FEEL  assured  that  the  appointmenti 
under  which  we  are  this  day  assembled, 
is  one  that  approves  itself  to  ail  who 
acknowledge  the  ruling   providence  of 
God  over  tlie  nations  of  the  earth.    That 
appointment,   I  am  satisfied,  does  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption,  that,  as  indi- 
viduals, whether  in  private,  in  our  fami- 
lies, or  in  oar  worshipping  assemblies, 
we  have  been  regardless  of  those  over- 
whelming  occurrences,  which  have  ap- 
palled and  perplexed  our  rulers,  agonised 
the  hearts  of  many,   and  agitated  the 
minds  of  all  throughout  our  land.    Oh ! 
if  many  tears  of  sorrow  have  been  shed, 
sure  I  am,  many  prayers  of  faith  have 
also  been  breathed;  if  tlie  wailings  of 
widows  and  orphans  have  been  heard  by 
man,  their  prayers  and  their  supplica- 
tions have  also  ascended  before  God ; 
and  if  ever,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
have  been  taught  to  weep  with  those 
who  weep,   so  have  we,  in  these  dark 
days  of  national  sorrow,  shed  the  tear 
and    breathed  the  prayer  of  a  Chris- 
tian sympathy.    But  God  is  dealing  with 
us  as  a  nation;  and,  as  a  nation,  we  come 
before  Him  now,  acknowledging  the  sins 
which  have  provoked  His  wrath,  and  sup- 
plicating in  this,  our  **  time  of  trouble,** 
the  interposition  of  His  great  mercy. 
And  if  our  present  position  be  a  critical 
one— if  our  danger  be  great  and  immi- 
nent— there  is  yet,  amidst  all  that  is 
depressing,  much  that  is  animating  and 
comforting  in  the  aspect  of  our  land. 
I  estimate,  I  hope,    aright,  the  bless- 
ings of  our  well-ordered    constitution. 
I   rejoice   in   that   stability  which   the 
loyalty  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
imparts  to  it,  and  I  rely  on  our  fleets 

•  Preached  at  Morven,  on  the  7th  October 
1857.  being  the  day  of  National  Fast.  The  latter 
portion  onljr  of  this  Sermon  is  given,  whicli 
liad  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  services  of 
the  day. 

8.— IX. 


and  armaments,  as,  under  God,  a  sure 
protection  and  defence;  yet  never  do  I 
feel  more  called  upon  to  bless  God  for 
my  •*  goodly  heritage  "—never  do  I 
feel  more  disposed  to  exult  in  my  conn* 
try,  to  pray  for  my  Sovereign,  and  to 
maintain  her  throne,  than  on  such  occa- 
sions as  the  present,  when,  in  virtue  of 
an  edict  gone  forth  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  I  find  myself  asso* 
dated  with  the  millions  of  this  great 
kingdom,  devoutly  acknowledging  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  and  sup- 
plicating His  grace  and  mercy.  And, 
brethren,  were  the  services  of  this  day 
blessed  unto  one  and  all  of  you,  as  my 
heart  would  desire,  then  would  I  see  you, 
while  contemplating  God's  present  deal- 
ings towards  us,  inspired  with  that  holy 
confidence  in  God,  which  is  breathed 
with  such  holy  fervour  in  our  text. 

The  causes  of  this  sad  revolt  in  our 
Eastern  dominions  has  not  yet,  perhaps, 
been  fully  ascertained  or  developed ;  but 
with  other  and  ulterior  objects  in  view 
on  the  part  of  those  implicated,  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  it  results,  in 
some  degree,  from  a  determined  and 
organised  resistance  to  the  f\irther  diffh- 
sion  of  Gospel  light  in  their  land.  The 
rage  of  the  heathen  is  yet  against  the 
Lord  and  His  anointed.  The  great  con- 
troversy of  Carmel  is  again  enacted,  and 
the  idols  of  Baal  are  openly  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  living  God.  Pharaoh 
yet  exclaims,  in  daring  impiety,  "  Who 
is  Jehovah?"  and  the  blasphemous 
emissaries  of  the  heathen  would,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  scorn 
our  reliance  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  while 
they  menace  the  holy  "  city  of  our  God !" 
How  far  there  was  on  our  part  any  undue 
encroachment  on  the  religious  liberties 
(for  religious  liberty  we  must  extend  to 
all  men)  of  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  inquire  at  present ;  but 
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assuredly  my  owd  coDviction  has  hitherto 
heen,  and  still  is,  that  if  in  this  matter 
we  erred  in  our  conduct  towards  them 
at  all,  our  error  was  one  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with   whatever   decision   we 
may,  in  recent  times,  have  suppressed 
certain  of  their  more  revolting  rites  and 
superstitious  ohservanoes.    But  without 
passing  any  further  judgment   on  the 
system  of  government  pursued  in  our 
Eastern  empire,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  not,  of  late  years 
more  especially,  heen  slow  to  perceive 
or  acknowledge  the  claims  of  British 
India,  as  a  field  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Every  portion  of  the  Church,  not  in  Bri- 
tain alone,  but  in  America  also,  has  sent 
forth,  as  the  liberality  of  a  Christian 
people  enabled,  its  heralds  of  peace  to 
these  heathen  lands;  bntyet,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  almost  boundless 
extent  of  the  field  of  labour — the  amount 
of  the  population— the  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices of  a  people,  sunk  in  darkness  as 
thick  as  ever  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth,  riveted  ia  their  attachment  to  rites 
and  usages  as  revolting  as  ever  yet  de- 
baaed  the  mind  of  man,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  influenced  by  a  scepticism   as 
anbtle  as  a  falae  philosophy  ever  engen- 
dered—these labourers  were  indeed  few, 
being   not   more    than   two   to   every 
million  of  the  people  of  British  India. 
Under  these  circumstances,  immediate, 
great,   or   startling    results   could   not 
reasonably  be  expected.    But  great  and 
blessed  results  did  nevertheless  ensue. 
Our   pious    and   untiring    missionaries 
— and,  I  thank  God,  that  among  them 
I  am  able  to  include  those  sent  forth 
through    the    instrumentality   of    this 
Church— have  continued  with  unabated 
assiduity  and  ardour  to  prosecute  their 
holy  and  arduous  vocation ;  and  though 
indiscretion  has  been,  and  possibly  very 
justly,  charged   against   other  parties, 
who,  from  pure  motives,  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  Gospel  light,  it  is  very  pleasing 
now  to  observe  that  no  charge  of  impru- 
dent or  intemperate  zeal  has  been  laid 
against   our   evangelical    and    devoted 
missionaries,  even  by  those  who  have 
not    been    cordial  in   their  support  of 
them.    But»  alas !  that  we  should  now 
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see  the  vernal  blossom  blighted,  while 
we  waited  in  longing  expectation  for  the 
autumnal  fruit.    Alas !  that  the  labours 
of  these  devoted  servants  of  God  should 
now  be  so  cruelly  interrupted,  and  that 
the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
earth   should   thus   be   retarded.     We 
mourn  for  the  dead,  but  yet  they  have 
died  the  martyr's  death,  and  they  have 
received  the  martyr's  crown.   We  mourn 
for  those  yet  living,  while  dispersed  in 
peril,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want, 
over  an  unhoapitable  land;  but,  above 
all,  we  mourn  for  the  Church  of  Chriat; 
and  if  we  do  not  tremble  for  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  we  yet   weep   between   the 
porch  and  the  altar.    But  in  the  time  of 
this,  our  trouble,  we  will  look  unto  God 
as  our  ^  reftxge  and  our  strength."    Our 
help  is  from  the  Lord.    "  Arise,  O  God, 
and  plead  thine  own  cause."    We  reat 
on  God's  promise ;  we  rest  on  His  assur- 
ance of  mercy.    "  I,"  says  God,  "  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be 
exalted  in  the  earth." 

What  course  our  rulers  may  pursue  in 
this  all-important  crisis,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say ;  but  if  it  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  will  make  aggressive  efibrta  in 
combating  the  errors  of  others,  it  ia 
surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  if 
holding  the  truth  themselves,  that  they 
will  openly  and  uncompromisingly  avow 
their  adherence  to  it — ^if  they  will  not 
pull  down  the  heathen  temple  and  Mo- 
hammedan mosque,  that  they  will  bnild 
up  the  Christian  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian school ;  and,  among  the  many 
instructive  lessons  which  the  present 
disorganisation  of  India  imparts,  that 
they  will  learn  thereby  to  know  (even 
if  higher  motives  fail  to  influence)  that 
military  coercion  will  not  permanently 
secure  the  loyalty  of  a  people  in  the 
absence  of  moral  and  religious  restraint. 
But,  follow  what  course  they  will,  the 
Church,  we  trust,  will  not  suspend  or 
relax  her  missionary  efforts.  Every  suc- 
ceeding disaster  has  called  forth  a  higher 
and  a  more  devoted  patriotism  through- 
out our  land.  And  are  these  reverses 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Christian 
patriot?  In  defence  of  our  country, 
and  in  quest  of  military  renown,  will 
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the  Taliant  of  oar  land  go  fortb,  amidst 
peril  and  difficulty,  to  the  far  distant 
battle-field,  and  will  no  one,  think  ye, 
go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
or  to  seek  the  enduring  glory  promised 
in  the  grace  of  God  to  the  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ?    Are  we  to  see  ardoar 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  dejec- 
tion and  despondency  on   the   other? 
No!  but,  resting  on  His  own  gracious 
presence  and  protection,  let  us  maintain, 
amidst  every  outward  discouragement, 
the  cause  of  the  Lord.  And  if,  to  humble 
us  under  a  deeper  sense  of  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  fallen  man,  the  depravity  of  his 
corrupt  nature  has   now  assumed  the 
malignity  of  the  fiend,  then  should  the 
sustaining  assurance  of  our  blessed  Lord 
prore  all  the  more  comforting  to  our 
minds  that  he  hath  founded  Zion,  and 
that  even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against   it!    It  has  not   been 
without  a  convulsive  conflict  that  Satan 
has  ever  abandoned  his  usurped  sway 
over  the  hearts  of  men;  and  amid  all  that 
is  depressing  to  the  Church  of  God  at 
this  present  time,  there  is  this,  with 
much  more,  to  hope  for,  that  these  may 
be  the  last  struggles  of  his   expiring 
dynasty  in  these  kingdoms  of  darkness, 
where  his  throne  has  so  long  been  estab* 
lished. 

The  Church  of  Christ  then  will  go 
onward  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  His  name  we  will  unfold  our  banner. 
The  triumphs  of  Pentecost  will  continue 
to  animate  us;  for  the  promise  of  that 
Spirit  of  grace,  by  whose  mighty  agency 
these  were  achieved,  is  yet  '*unto  all, 
even  unto  those  that  are  afar  off*."  It 
may  not  be  our  lot  to  hail  the  day  of 
coming  triumph,  but  that  day  will  come; 
—the  passing  tempest  will  purify ;— the 
Word  of  God  will  spread;  an  anthem  of 
praise  will  yet  ascend  fh>m  a  regenerated 
world,  and  then  will  the  dwellers  of  these 
dark  and  heathen  lands  enjoy  an  efful- 
gence of  light,  which  the  brightness  of 
their  own  Eastern  sun  but  feebly  typi- 
fies, and  manifest  a  fulness  of  Gospel 
fruit,  which  all  the  luxuriance  of  their 
own  Eastern  landscape  will  but  feebly 
portray ! 
But  we  are  not  to  overlook  these  sad 
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calamities  as  they  afiTect  the  safety  and 
general  prosperity  of  our  country. 

In  the  prosperity  of  its  Indian  posses- 
sions, that  of  Britain  is  deeply  involved. 
Our  sway  there  extends  over  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  our  race,  and  these 
dominions  yield  to  us  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  of  annual  revenue.     How  we 
origmally  acquired  these  territories  it  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 
In  the  outset  of  our  Indian  occupancy, 
at  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
were  justly  chargeable  with  an  unright- 
eous usurpation  of  sovereignty,  though, 
possibly,  during  subsequent  periods,  we 
were  unduly  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement;  and  while  we 
are  thus  called  upon  now  humbly  to 
acknowledge  our  national  sin,  there  is,  at 
all  events,  this  cause  of  thankfulness  and 
comfort  —  that  our  rule  in  governing 
these   distant   provinces  has  generally 
been  just  and  humane,  and  that  liberty 
and  peace  have  thus  been  secured  to  our 
subjects  in  the  East,  to  which  they  were 
entire  strangers  while  under  the  sway 
of  their  own  native  and  despotic  princes. 
But  the  loyalty  on  which  we  relied — and, 
as  it  now  appears,  unduly — has  failed 
us.    Our  Indian  army  has,  in  one  pro- 
vince at  least,  assumed  the  attitude  of 
daring  revolt,  and  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  remaining  provinces  of  more  than 
dubious    character.     It   has    not   only 
ceased  to  act  as  an  army  in  our  defence, 
but,  after  a  period  of  unheard-of  anarchy 
and  rapine,  is  being  organised  against 
us,  and  has  already  applied  the  military 
discipline  and  skill  which  we  ourselves 
so  carefully  imparted,  in  attempting  to 
overturn  that  dominion  it  bad  sworn  to 
maintain  and  defend.    In  the  dark  an- 
nals of  revolt  never  was  there  one  more 
uncalled  for  or  more  unjustifiable,  nor 
does  the  history  of  human  crinte  record 
deeds  of  more  aggravated  guilt  than  have 
recently  been  perpetrated.    Our  danger 
as  a  nation  is  thuM  great  and  imminent. 
It  has  come  upon  us  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly.    The  herald  of  peace  had 
no  sooner  announced  the  cessation  of 
war,  than  the  trumpet  has  again  sounded 
its    alarm    throughout    our    land;    our 
brave  men  had  scarce  laid  aside  their 
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armonr,  than,  aroused  trum  their  repose, 
they  were  summoned  to  gird  them  for 
the  battle.  The  dove  of  peace  had 
scarce  lighted  on  our  shores,  than  the 
scream  of  the  vulture  was  heard ;  and 
thus  have  the  harassed  armies  of  Britain 
been  called,  after  the  endurance  of  a 
Crimean  winter,  to  fight  our  revolted 
legions  under  the  burning  heat  of  an 
Eastern  sun.  We  follow  them  with  our 
prayers;  we  wait  in  longing  expectation 
the  tidings  of  their  safe  transport ;  we 
rely  on  their  courage,  and  we  anticipate 
their  triumphs.  It  is,  however,  to  God 
that  we  must  commit  our  cause,  and, 
searching  out  our  national  sins  that 
have  provoked  His  righteous  displeasure, 
let  us  assume  no  attitude  of  vaunting 
self-confidence,  but  rather  let  us,  in  the 
garb  of  sackcloth,  prostrate  ourselves 
before  the  King  of  kings.  I  rely,  as 
much  as  man  can  do,  on  the  discipline 
and  bravery  of  our  troops.  The  annals 
of  Britain  have  taught  me  to  do  so,  and 
even  recent  details  of  this  unequal  strife 
have  proved  that  our  soldiers,  whether 
in  command  or  in  subordinate  positions, 
have  not  degenerated ;  and  I  feel  assured 
that,  in  the  present  contest,  protracted 
and  arduous  as  it  may  be,  no  foul  stain 
will  soil  the  Rose  of  England,  the  Sham- 
rock of  Ireland,  or  yet  the  Thistle  of 
Scotland.  In  that  confidence,  X  well 
know,  you  Ailly  participate.  The  desti- 
nies of  man,  however,  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Our  soldiers  may  go  forth  in  continued 
succession,  and  in  augmented  numbers ; 
courage  and  patriotism  may  throb  in 
every  bosom ;  and  the  tale  of  unparal- 
leled atrocities  infiicted  on  defenceless 
females  and  their  helpless  children  may 
impart  a  higher  impetuosity  and  sterner 
character  to  British  valour;  but  what 
then  ?  Of  what  avail  is  this  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  favouring  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God  ?  In  this,  as  in  every  time 
of  trouble,  let  God  be  our  refuge  and 
our  strength.  In  His  name  let  us  go 
forth,  and  if  victory  is  ours,  let  us  ascribe 
it — as,  I  rejoice  to  observe,  the  bravest 
of  our  brave  commanders  has  piously 
ascribed  those  brilliant  yictoriea  which, 
in  bis  gallant  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
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besieged  of  Locknow,  he  has  reoentlj 
been  instramental  in  achieving — to  the 
<«  blessing  of  God." 

Kor  can  I  close  these  remarks  wilh<mi 
endeavouring  to  lead  your  thoughta  In 
another  channel  The  sad  catastrophe 
by  which  our  nation  is  now  overwhelosed, 
is  one  which  has  deeply  affected  the  state 
of  society  around  as. 

We  all  know  how  largely  India  has,  of 
late  years,  more  especially,  been  resorted 
to  by  British  families,  and  that  there  are 
few  indeed,  in  our  native  country,  who 
are  not  united  to  that  distant  land  by 
some  strong  tie  of  interest,  either  aa  the 
home  of  surviTing,  or  as  the  graTe  of 
dear  and  departed  relatives  and  frienda. 
In  large  numbers  our  countrymen  were 
found  there,  pursuing,  whether  in  mili- 
tary, civil,  or  commercial  appointments, 
their  respective  duties ;  there  they  were 
domiciled,  gladdened  in  their  homes  by 
all  those  endearments  which  conatitate 
human  blesaednesa  and  happineaa;  and 
there,  up  to  the  moment  of  this  unex- 
pected revolt,  they  comforted  themselTea 
in  the  enjoyment  of  continued  secoii^. 
And  if,  as  the  thunder-crash,  the  aa- 
nonnoement  of  that  revolt  came  upon  na* 
how  appalling  must  its  occurrence  heTe 
been  to  them?  But  no  foreboding  of 
dread  could  have  exceeded  the  sad  reality. 
Death  is  ever  the  *<  king  of  terrors ;"  but 
never  did  death  more  Ailly  appear  in 
that  character  than  when  he  delegated 
his  power  to  those  who  shewed  no  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  senaibilities  and  nobler  feel- 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  further  tlian  by 
their  ability  to  lacerate  and  agoniee 
them.  The  details  of  these  deeds  of 
dark  atrocity  are  familiar  to  ua  aU. 
The  massacres  of  Delhi,  Meerul,  and 
Cawnpore,  in  all  the  shades  of  their 
revolting  barbarity,  cannot,  unlesa  we 
visit  the  blood-atained  spots  in  which 
they  were  perpetrated,  be  rendered  mora 
vividly  or  more  painfully  present  to  our 
minds  than  they  have  already  been.  The 
heart  shudders  and  the  mind  sinka  at  the 
contemplation  of  them.  They  are  ever 
present  to  us  in  our  wakeful  thoughts  ; 
and,  like  the  tale  of  horror  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood,  they  haunt  us  in  our  mid- 
night dreams,  though  we   wakeo  not. 
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tlu  I  to  dispel  the  illasion,  bat  to  con- 
template anew  the  sad  reality. 

The  departed  are  now  beyond  reach  of 
oar  sjmpathiea.  Oh  !  it  was  indeed 
throogh  a  sad  ordeal  of  snffering  that 
they  passed  from  our  world,  and  sad  were 
tba  tidings  borne  by  them  from  it  to  a 
world  of  spirits.  Their  mangled  bodies 
hare  returned  to  dosti  where  the  hand  of 
the  marderer  laid  them ;  let  us  hope  that 
their  glorified  spirits  hare  returned  in 
falenedneas  to  the  God  that  gave  them. 
Bat  there  are  others  yet  within  range  of 
jroor  Christian  sympathies.  If  Ood  has 
ootTisited  your  dwellings  by  these  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  be  thankful ;  and,  if 
yoa  experience  throbbing  anxieties  for 
the  safety  of  near  and  dear  ones,  who 
may  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
hsttle-fleld,  or  beset  by  the  snares  of  the 
wily  assassin,  be  it  your  part  to  cast  your 
care  upon  the  Lord,  as  your  "  refuge  and 
ytmt  strength,  and  as  your  very  present 
hdp  in  this  your  time  of  trouble.*'  But 
whether  personally  affected  or  otherwise 
bj  these  dealings  of  Proyidence,  sure  I 
am  you  will  not,  in  a  cold  and  heartless 
Kllishnesa,  withhold  your  sympathies  or 
your  prayers  fh)m  those  who,  with  the 
fate  of  others  before  them,  dread,  in  their 
ovn  case,  an  occurrence  of  those  scenes 
€f[  horror  which  hare  been  so  recently 
enacted  around  them.  And  bereaved 
and  mourning  families  throughout  this 
land,  do  also  claim  your  sympathies  and 
your  prayers.  Theira  is  indeed  a  night 
of  sorrow.  We  have  all,  in  the  course  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  had  our  *^  nights 
of  the  Lord  to  be  held  in  remembrance ;" 
but  oh !  ic  was  not  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  murderer  that  our  beloved  ones 
were  severed  from  us ;  and  now,  when 
the  paog  of  grief  is  in  some  degree  as- 
suaged, we  can  recall  with  comfort  of 
mind  their  calm  composure,  as  the  atte- 
Duated  frame  sunk  into  repose,  while  the 
votoe  of  prayer  ascended  with  the  de- 
parted spirit.  We  can  recall  them  in 
the  stttloess  of  death,  and  we  can  visit 
the  hallowed  tomb  in  which  the  hands  of 
kindred  and  friends  laid  them.  All  these 
an  to  na*  weak  mortals,  consolations; 
bat  aach  have  not  been  allowed  to  those 
who  now  moom  their  beloved  and  cher- 
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ished  ones.  Their  tears,  indeed,  are 
such  as  the  benign  hand  of  God  alone 
can  wipe  from  their  eyes.  Pray  then 
that  in  this,  the  day  of  their  sore  trial 
and  visitation,  God  may  undertake  for 
them,  and  impart  to  them  the  consola^ 
tions  of  His  Word  and  Spirit. 

And,  finally,  "  He  still,"  says  the  Lord, 
"and  know  that  I  am  God."  "I  will 
be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be 
exalted  in  the  earth."  Yes !  the  heathen 
imagine  *'a  vain  thing,**  and  God  will 
assuredly  restrain  their  power,  and  make 
their  wrath  to  praise  Him.  Brethren,  bo 
ye  still  also,  and  know  that  the  Lord  is 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.  In 
the  calm  retirement  of  your  dwellings, 
let  it  be  your  part  to  improve  these,  the 
the  dealings  of  the  Almighty ;  and  as  you 
pray  for  yourselves  and  others,  forget  not 
to  pray  for  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  entailing  the  sad  desolation 
on  our  land.  It  may  not  be  possible, 
even  if  attempted,  to  restrain,  in  the 
hour  of  contest,  the  impetuosity  of  our 
soldiers.  On  the  morning  of  battle  no 
inciting  appeal  need  be  made  to  them-^ 
no  minstrel  need  relate  the  triumphs  of 
Wellington,  or  the  glories  of  Waterloo- 
no  banner  need  unfold,  to  the  gaze  of  the 
brave,  its  inscriptions  of  former  renown. 
Louder  than  the  resistless  British  cheer, 
the  stern  Saxon  will  on  that  day  hear— 
and  louder  than  the  wild  war-cry  of  his 
native  mountains,  the  brave  Highlander 
will  hear  also— the  wail  of  the  dying  mo- 
ther and  the  scream  of  the  dying  child ; 
and  thus,  when  the  exasperated  armies 
of  Britain,  united  in  all  the  ardour  of  an 
indignant  patriotism,  go  down  to  the  fight, 
then  woe,  woe  betide  the  revolted  sepoys 
of  India  I  But,  brethren,  we  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  confiict;  we 
hear  not  the  din  of  strife,  nor  the  clash- 
ing of  arms.  Be  it  our  part,  in  the  grace 
of  God,  to  discharge  one  of  the  most 
arduous  of  Christian  duties,  and,  as  the 
followers  of  Him  who  "  endured  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,"  thus  to  pray  for 
those  that  have  despitefully  used  us. 

And,  as  you  return  now  to  your  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  to  lie  down  in 
peace,  bless  Ood  for  the  security  of  your 
homes,  for  the  safety  of  your  persons  and 
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faiDilies.  It  is  God  that  hath  made  you 
to  differ  from  others.  Give  unto  the  Lord 
the  glory.  Take  heed,  however,  to  live 
up  to  your  privileges  and  to  your  pro- 
fesRion.  Sad  that  the  inconsistencies  of 
professing  Christians  have  so  often  proved 
one  of  the  many  hindrances  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  that  the  Hin- 
doo, if  taught  to  know  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  lose  hy  abandoning  his  own,  has, 
by  these,  been  led  to  believe  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  we,  then,  would  desire  that 
the  savour  of  the  Christian  name  should 
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be  felt  abroad,  let  us  seek,  by  a  devoted 
holiness  of  life,  to  diffuse  St  at  home. 
We  know  that  there  are  in  distant  lands, 
as  here,  many,  and  in  every  department, 
who  generally  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour  by  a  pure  and  holy  life, 
and  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel. 
May  the  Lord  add  to  their  number,  and 
enable  all  of  us  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  *'  to  depart  from  all  iniquity,"  and 
thus  to  ''let  our  lights  so  shine  before  men, 
that  others,  seeing  their  good  deeds,  may 
be  led  to  glorify  our  God,  and  our  Fatlier 
in  heaven."    Amen. 


THE   INDIA   MUTINIES. 


Wbdnbsdat  the  7th  of  October  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  pa- 
triot one  of  the  tublimest  spectacles  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  contemplate. 
The  greatest,  moat  powerful,  and  richest 
nation  of  the  world  was  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  week  by  a  call  from 
the  throne,  and  cordially  responding  to  it 
— stopping  the  machinery  which  is  work- 
ing for  the  whole  earth— sealing  up  all 
the  marts  of  commerce — furling  the  sus- 
pended sails  of  her  merchant  navies — 
bidding  every  public  amusement  cease — 
and  in  answer  to  the  question  which, 
amid  silence  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  morn, 
might  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  ^  What 
meaneth  this  service?"  the  reply  was 
heard,  as  if  borne  on  a  breeze,  moaning 
through  every  valley,  and  through  every 
home  of  the  land,  **  India  I "  And  if  the 
further  question  was  asked,  "  What  shall 
we  do  ? "  there  came  a  reply  worthy  of 
this  chiefest  Christian  and  Protestant 
state,  *'  Humble  yourselves  before  God, 
and  acknowledge  His  mighty  hand ;  con- 
fess your  sins,  and  intercede  with  Him 
for  your  suffering  countrymen,  and  for 
suffering  India!'*  Angels  beheld  from 
heaven  thousands  of  churches  open,  and 
filled  by  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
worshippers;  all  differences  in  rank — all 
little  divisions  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
politics — forgotten  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  calamity,  and  lost  in  the  appeal 
to  Heaven  to  defend  the  right  1  TheBoyal 
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Family,  in  the  calm  retreat  of  their  High- 
land home,  that  day  worshipped  with  the 
humblest  of  the  peasantry ;  and  our  Queen 
mingled  her  prayers,  and  I  doubt  not,  her 
tears,  with  many  an  agonised  auffierer  at 
home  and  abroad,  whose  broken  hearts 
were  divided  between  the  horrors  which 
have  changed  the  whole  world  to  them, 
and  that  Saviour  who  can  alone  comfort 
and  prepare  them  for  that  better, "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest  I "  As  the  sun  of  hea- 
ven rose  on  the  morning  land  of  the  far 
East,  it  shone  on  many  a  scene  of  dread 
conflict.  It  gilded  the  minarets  of  a  <acy 
full  of  idolatry,  cruelty,  and  crime^  aor- 
rounded  by  a  band  of  indomitable  heroes 
eager  to  assault  its  polluted  walls,  and 
to  level  them  for  ever  with  the  daat. 
It  gleamed  upon  bayonets  here  and 
there  grouped  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  wielded  amidst  the  dead 
while  fighting  against  fearful  odds.  It 
lighted  up  the  path  of  wanderers  tfaroo^U 
the  interminable  jungle,  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge  for  lives  dearer  to  them  thsui 
their  own.  It  shone  upon  eyes  that 
could  not  slumber,  because  of  the  loat 
and  gone,  and  that,  dim  witli  the  orphan's 
or  widow's  tears,  greeted  its  earlieat 
beams,  which  ushered  in  a  new  day  of 
sorrow.  But  ere  that  sun  set,  it  steeptMl 
in  its  radiance  many  a  brave  ship,  bear- 
ing the  strength  and  valour  of  Britain 
across  the  waves  to  execute  judgment  osk 
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the  betthen.    And,  more  glorious  still,  it 
poured  at  last  ita  splendour  upon  the  si- 
Jent  fields  and  cities  of  England,  while  the 
Dation  bowed  down  in  the  sanctuary  to 
worship  before  the  throne  of  God !     We 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  reason  why 
this  day  of  solemn  religious  service  was 
appointed  by  our  sovereign,  who  alone 
possessed  the  authority  and  power  which 
coold  secure  such  a  glorious  national  result. 
A  great  political  convulsion  has  occurred. 
Our  government  over  almost  the  fourth 
put  of  the  human  race  has  been  seri- 
ously threatened.    Heathen  anarchy  vio- 
ieoUy  attempts  to  triumph  over  law  and 
Christian  order,  and  barbarism  to  repel 
the  sdvandng  tide  of  European  civiiisa- 
tioQ.    The  worst  passions  in  the  heart  of 
man  have  been  let  loose,  and  the  utmost 
Jifflits  of  the  possible  in  cruelty  and  crime 
have  been  reached,  so  that  the  most  vivid 
imaginatioQ  which   ever   attempted  to 
coojure  up  what  wickedness  and  hate 
could  accomplish,  has  been  surpassed  by 
the  horrible  reality. 

It  was  righteous  that  the  nation,  at  such  a 
time,  should  thus  assemble  itself,  and  that 
thewhole  Christian  Church  in  these  lands, 
moved  by  a  sense  of  its  common  responsi- 
bilities, and  realising  at  once  the  utter 
helpleasness  of  man,  and  the  power  of 
God  to  guide  and  strengthen  and  comfort, 
should  acknowledge  His  sovereignty,  and 
with  confeaaton  of  sin  ask  Uis  counsel. 
And  we  believe  it  most  certain  that,  what- 
ever amount  of  thoughtlessness,  unbelief, 
formality,  selfishness,  or  hypocrisy  may 
hive  mingled  with  our  holy  things  on 
that  day,  there  was  nevertheless  not  one 
real  Christian  man  or  woman  among  the 
thoosanda  in  these  lands  who  did  not,  in 
private  or  in  public,  take  part  in  our 
Miemiuties,  and  offer  up  sincere  prayers 
and  intercessions  in  behalf  of  India  and 
iu  suflferers.  Delightful  thought!  for 
who  that  knows  God,  and  has  faith  in 
Uis  word,  will  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  He  will  in  some  way  or  other,  ac- 
c<jrd]og  to  the  riches  of  His  wisdom  and 
grace,  hear  these  prayers,  and  in  us  or  by 
Qi  magoiiy  His  great  name! 

We  abatl  not  here  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  isomplicated  political  and  ethical 
qoestiaD  aa  to  the  coujum  of  this  mutiny. 
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It  is  assumed  that  such  a  disaster  as  has 
occurred  in  India,  including  the  unheard- 
of  sufferings  entailed  on  our  countrymen 
there,  must  necessarily  be  connected,  in 
the  mysterious  arrangements  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  with  sm  on  our  part, 
either  individual  or  national.  We  are 
not  disposed  at  present  to  question  the 
truth  of  this  assumption,  although,  in 
the  abstract,  it  may  admit  of  dispute  by 
any  one  who  carefully  weighs  what  may  be 
called  the  Christian  philosophy  of  chas- 
tisement, of  individuals  at  least,  as  recited 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  who  considers 
also  how  the  righteous,  because  of  their 
righteousness,  may  for  a  time  grievously 
suffer  from  men  and  devils,  although  at 
the  end  these  rery  sufferings  are  made 
the  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  good 
which  is  thereby  brought  to  light  over 
the  evil  which  has  been  as  clearly  dia- 
played  in  all  ita  terrible  reality.  But, 
admitting  that  thoae  disasters  must  be 
traced  to  <mr  sins,  yet  again  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  for  what  sins,  and  by  whom, 
where,  and  when  committed.  It  is  of 
little  use  confessing  sin  in  general  terms, 
merely  because  believing  that  it  exists 
wmewhere,  could  we  only  find  it  out; 
far  less  is  it  truthful  to  hunt  out  spe- 
cific sins,  so  as  at  all  hazards  to  make 
a  bad  case  against  ourselves ;  or  to  heap 
up  all  the  classes  of  sins  commit- 
ted in  our  country -^drunkenness,  dis- 
honesty. Sabbath-breaking,  &c.~and  then 
say  theat  account  for  the  India  mutiny. 
"  Thy  prophets,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  have 
seen  for  thee  fake  burdens  and  causes  of 
punishment."  We  must  beware  of  in- 
curring this  condemnation.  We  desire, 
indeed,  «to  discover  oar  iniquity,"  and 
what  it  really  is.  We  crave  for  some  de- 
finite and  close  connexion  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  chain — the  link  of  sin  and  the 
link  of  suffering.  We  ask,  in  perplexity, 
grant  that  all  these  sins  exist  in  Scotland 
and  England,  why  does  Bengal  suffer? 
Why  not  Bombay  and  Madras?  Why 
does  India  suffer  now,  and  not  when 
we  and  it  were  notoriously  worse?  Ac. 
These  questionings  send  us  naturally  to 
India,  as  well  as  to  Britain,  to  seek  for 
the  sins  which  we  assume  have  caused 
this  punishment.  But  the  moment  we 
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do  io,  we  agtin  get  wmewhat  puzzled ,  magnitude.  Seventeen  years  ago  thia 
to  know,  for  example,  whether  we  are .  feeUng  was  expressed,  with  hia  charao- 
justified  in  resting  satUfled,  as  being  |  teristic  vigour  and  vividness,  by  Mr. 
sufficient  causes  of  the  mutiny,  with  i  Macaulay,  in  his  «•  Life  of  Chve."  He 
euch  sins  as  want  of  prudence,  fore-  begins  that  life  by  remarking  :— 
sight,  caution,  and  practical  wisdom,  »«  ^e  have  always  thongfat  it  straogc 
in  the  selection  of  our  troops,  the  or- 1  that,  while  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
ganisation  and  localisation  of  regiments,  empire  in  America  is  familiarly  known 

f,      , ...       ,         , f  ^.„  ^iii^„  ♦u^j- '  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great 

the  skiU  and  number  of  our  officers,  their  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  countrymen  in  the  East 

treatment  of  the  soldiers,  &c  4c  And  gi^o^jd,  ©ven  among  ourselves,  excite  little 
if  any  one  is  disposed  to  treat  such  causes  interest.  Every  schoolboy  knows  who  im- 
fts  'Hoo  trifling"  to  account  for  such  mo-  prisoned  Montezuma,  and  who  atrangled 
mentous  consequences,  added  of  course  to  Atahualpa.  But  we  doubt  whether  one 
ajh«  «mn«.  of  <««x.nU„t,  a.  difference ,  jj  h%V-lt=^W- S^^- "S^ 
of  religion  or  birOi,  which  are  normal  in  ^^^  ^^^^  jj^^j^  ^^  Buxar,  who  perpetrated 
the  native  mind  of  Hindoo  and  Mussul- '  the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Sujah 
man,  we  would  beg  to  direct  their  atten- 1  Dowlah  ruled  in  Onde  or  in  Travancor^ 
tion  to  one  of  the  most  striking  features '  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a 

^*u^  ^^^w^^^^t  «<•  n^  ••  m.ntAi.f<wi  Mussulman.  Yet  the  victories  of  Cortes 
of  the  government  of  God,  as  manifested  ,^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

in  providence,  viz^  the  tremendous  con-  letters,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
-sequences  to  life  and  property,  not  to  |  metals,  who  had  not  broken  in  a  single 
■peak  of  higher  interests,  which  spring  animal  to  labour,  who  wielded  do  better 
out  of  the  neglect  of  some  trifle  which  weapons  than  those  which  could  be  made 
caution,  prudence,  or  ordinary  attention  ««'  ^^  sticks,  fl.nts,  and  fi-h-tones,  who 
,^  *j  '      ^  ,       -;,    ^    ^,         regarded  a  horse-soldier  as  a  monster, 

would  have  prevented.  Illustrations  h^lf  man  and  half  beast,  who  took  a 
of  this  teem  in  the  history  of  every  harquebusfer  for  a  sorcerer,  able  to  scat- 
year,  almost  every  hour.  And  hence  ter  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
any  such  neglecU  on  the  part  of  Govern- '  •kies.  The  people  of  India,  when  w« 
ment,  with  reference  to  the  Bengal  army,  I  "b^«ed  them,  were  ten  times  as  nu- 

. .  T*  .  ^.  .  .  ^  ...  1.  J ,  merous  as  the  Americans  whom  the 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  well-informed  Spaniards  vanquished,  and  were  at  the 
men,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this !  same  time  quite  as  highly  civilided  as 
mutiny,  as  its  more  immediate  cause,  |  the  victorious  Spaniards.  They  had 
ought  to  be  confessed  and  mourned  over,  reared  cities  larger  and  fairer  than  Sara. 
«  tho^  of  the  officer,  of  .  .hip.  who.  g^-  -  ^^tirtt^tXh^S^^ 
through  carelessness  or  inattention,  lose  ^f  ggyjn^  ^hey  could  shew  bankers 
the  lives  of  its  crew  and  paasengers.  richer  than  the  richest  firms  of  Barcelona 

But  if  we  are  compelled  to  direct  our  |  or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose  splendour  far 
eyes  further  back  to  more  remote  and  ex- 1  surpassed  that  of  Ferdinand  ti»e  Catholic^ 
dtingcausesofthisdisease-ifwecannot   ™^.V,*^»  of  cavalry  wid  long  trains  of 

^1— I.  _* u  -  ... U--  L... i.>„  '  artillery   which   would   have  astonished 

^^^  Great  Captain.    It  might  have  been 


choose  at  such  a  time  as  this  but  consider 
those  things  in  which  we  have  been  no- 
toriously guilty  in  our  conduct  as  a 
nation  and  people  generally  towards 
India,  and  which  msy  have  greatiy  helped 
to  fill  up  the  cup  whose  fulness  now 
runs  over  in  righteous  chastisement — we 
are,  alas  1  at  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
many  such  transgressions  and  short- 
comings. Let  us  in  this  paper  briefly 
notice  aome  of  these : — 

(1.)  It  seems  to  us  that  our  general 
ignaranee  of  India,  and  our  apathy  and 


indifference  with  reference  to  ita  well- 
being,  has  itself  been  a  crime  of  no  small '  greatest   questions   afibcting 

2as 


exi»ected,  that  every  Englishman  who 
takes  any  interest  in  any  part  of  history 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  a  handful 
of  his  countrymen,  separated  from  their 
home  by  an  immense  ocean,  subjugated, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  in  the  world.  Yet,  un- 
less we  greatly  err,  this  subject  is,  to 
most  readers,  not  only  insipid,  bat  posip 
tively  disusteful.** 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
perfect  truth  of  this  picture.  What 
better  proof,  by  the  way,  can  we  give 
of  this,  than   the  fact  of  one  of  the 

the    well- 
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bein^  of  lodU— tIi^   tlie  Qovernment 
SdantioD  meatare — haviiig  with  diffl- 
caJcy  foond  an  eotraoce  for  discussion 
ioto  the  Aitembly  of  the  Church   of 
Scotland  throe  yeaia  ago,  and  when  it 
Mt  diicnssedy  only  thirty-flve  members 
hsTiiif  been  present  to  hear  it  I  Tet  this 
lodii  oootains  fifty  souls  for  every  soul 
in  Scotland,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  and  spe- 
ciiUyas  a  Church,  are  largely  responsible 
for  trsiaing  it  up  in  the  way  of  Christian 
cirilisstion.    It  waa  the  same  with  the 
Hoose  of  Commons.    Lord  Monteagle 
nid  an  Indian  question  was  **  the  dinner- 
beil  of  Parliament,"  and  waa  sure  to 
empty  its  benches.    Wilberforoe   com- 
pisiosd  of  this  oaoM  apathy  in  1613, 
when  he  laboured  with  such  noble  Chris- 
tiaa  pstrioiiam  to  secure  a  full  measure 
ot  liberty  fisr  misaioaary  enterprise  in 
India.    ''I  am  sadly  disappointed,  he 
mys  in  hia  *^  Diary,"  "in  inding  even 
nHgioas  people  m  eoU  about  the  fiast 
Indian  inatrttction.    •    •    .    I  begin  to 
<feipair  of  much  being  gained  for  the 
Cbristian  cause  in  the  Bast  India  Char* 
tvdiseuesioo.*'  And  not  above  100  mem- 
hen  remained  to  record  their  vote  ou  the 
aomentoos  aubject.    This  apathy  exists 
no  longer  1    Men  are  poring  over  mape  of 
ladia  to  maater  the  position  of  its  citiesi 
to  dcSae  the  boundartee  of  its  provinoee, 
and  tteoe    the   courae    of   its    rivers. 
Books  are  eagerly  eooght  which  give 
•ccuato  information  regarding  its  past 
bistory.    The  religioas,  even,  of  Hin* 
dosfistt,  with  their  influence  upon  morals 
sad  soeiel7<»  are  esamined  like  the  re- 
eesses  of  some  dark  caverns  or  mysterious 
toaplee  in  the  wilderness,  into  which  the 
learoed  and  curious  only  hitherto  had 
caied  to  penetrate;  and  thus  the  Bubtject 
vhich  waa  hot  yesterday  'Mnsipid  and 
positively    diatastofhl*"   to-day   absorba 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  has  become  the 
grand  qoeation  in  its  councils,  and  the 
burthen  of  its  pisyers  1     The  wwtiny^  amd 
that  efene,  ins  efeeted  tkU  revohttitm ;  and 
aireadjy  therefore,  we  see  the  hand  of 
God  teaching  ua  by  adversity  to  **  con» 
tider/'     Who  can   estimate   the   good 
which  may  yet  be  evolved  in  council  and 
ia  action  by  such  universal  and  solemn 
oosiideffntioD  1 
2S3 
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(8.)  Another  evil  of  which  we  have  been 
guilty  has  unquestionably  been  our  in- 
diffkrettcf.  to  the  highest  itUereBts  of  Britith 
India,  By  these  we  of  course  mean  its 
Christianity.  We  have  not,  thank  God  I 
wholly  neglected  this.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years— compared,  indeed, 
with  former  years,  we  might  truly  say 
marvellous  things— by  the  Government 
of  India,  by  noble-minded  civilians,  and 
by  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  the  education  and  Christian- 
isation  of  India.  It  would  betray  igno- 
rance and  ingratitude  to  overlook  all 
this.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
remember  wAy  India  waa  given  into  our 
hands  at  all— that  it  is  now  a  century 
since,  under  Clive,  our  rule  has  been 
fairly  established  on  that  continent ;  and 
when  we  trace  the  obstacles  which 
Christianity  has  met  from  coldness  in 
the  Churches  at  home,  and  positive 
enmity  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
abroad,  we  cannot  help  feeling  humbled 
and  ashamed  before  God  for  our  aelflsh 
contemptible  policy,  and  our  daring 
neglect  of  the  highest  and  noblest  trust 
ever  committed  in  love  to  a  Christian 
Church  or  nation !  We  are  most  willing 
to  make  all  allowances  for  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  our  positi<M  in  India — f<x 
the  foolish  and  sinful  entanglements  into 
which  we  had  brought  ourselves  by 
treatiea— for  fears  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance, which  time  and  experience  have 
dispelled;  but  remembering  these  and 
kindred  facts,  we  cannot  get  quit  of  the 
conviction  that,  underlying  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  greatest  of  all  waa  the  indif- 
erence— to  use  the  mildest  term— of  the 
Government  abroad  to  Christianity,  and 
the  want  of  ceal  in  our  Home  Churches  fur 
its  advancement  in  India.  In  1793,  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  resolution,  **  That  it  is  our 
peculiar  and  bounden  duty  to  promote 
by  all  just  and  prudent  means  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  natives  of 
India."  The  East  India  directors  and 
proprietors  met,  and  strongly  reprobated 
his  attempt*  They  triumphed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  our  countries  in 
India  were  left,  as  he  then  remarked, ''  to 
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the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  providen- 
tial possession  of  Bramal"  Twenty 
years  passed  away.  He  again  made  the 
attempt.  But  even  then  (1813)  he  says, 
^'  It  is  a  dreadful  truth  that  the  opinions 
of  nine- tenths,  or  at  least  a  vast  majority, 
be  feared,  would  be  against  any  motion 
which  the  friends  of  religion  would 
make."  It  is  true  that  this  great  patriot 
carried  his  measure ;  but  what  difficulties 
had  he  to  contend  against  I  And  had 
prayer  nothing  to  do  with  his  victory? 
"This  East  India  object,"  he  remarks, 
**  is  assuredly  the  greatest  that  ever  in- 
terested the  heart,  or  engaged  the  efforts 
of  man.  How  wonderful  that  a  private 
man  should  have  such  an  influence  on  the 
temporal  and  eternal  happineas  of  mil- 
lions—literally millions  on  millions  yet 
unborn  I  O  God,  make  me  more  earnest 
for  thy  glory ;  and  may  I  act  more  from 
real  love  and  gratitude  to  my  redeeming 
Lord !  **  There  was  prayer  in  the  leader  I 
and  what  says  he  of  others  after  his 
measure  was  carried  ? — '*  We  have  car- 
ried it  beyond  all  hope.  /  heard  after- 
wardi  that  many  good  men  had  been  praying 
for  us  ail  night  J  " 

But  how  feebly,  how  shamefully  has 
this  glorious  cause  lagged  for  the  last  forty 
years  I  How  little  has  been  done  by  the 
Christian  Church!  How  little  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland !  We  have  lost  in  this 
deadly  massacre  amiasionary  who  had  all 
the  true  spirit  of  one  in  him,  and  we  have 
only  sent  one  other  out  during  the  last 
few  years.  Surely,  surely,  Britain  is  suf- 
fering now  for  the  ignorance,  the  bigotry, 
the  fanaticism  of  heatlienism,  which  she 
herself  took  so  little  pains  to  eradicate! 
Nay,  more,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
tliat  Government  aided  heathenism,  and 
discountenanced  Christianity  to  an  ex- 
tent which  even  worldly  policy  and  the 
most  cowardly  selfish  prudence  could  not 
justify.  Mr.  Macleod  Wylie,  a  judge  in 
the  Calcutta  Courts,  says,  in  a  recent 
communication : — 

"  It  is  notorious  how  grossly  nominal 
Christians  have  often  dishonoured  their 
profession  in  this  country,  and  caused 
the  heathen  to  blaspheme.  The  Go- 
Ternment,  indeed,  boasts  of  its  'strict 
neutrality,'  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  historical  fact,  that  too  often  it 
234 


has  patronised  Hindooism  and  Moham- 
medanism, and  opposed  Christianity. 
There  stands  in  the  regulations  still  the 
provision  for  the  careful  administration, 
by  Government  officers,  of  all  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  endowments;  and  it 
was  not  without  a  most  vigorous  struggle 
at  home,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  compelled  to  alter  their  system. 
Honours  were  publicly  paid  by  the 
British  troops  to  Hindoo  idols ;  and  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  was  compelled,  for 
conscience'  sake,  to  relinquish  his  com- 
mand at  Madras,  rather  than  persist  in 
the  practice.  Offerings  were  made  (not 
long  ago)  in  the  name  of  Government,  at 
celebrated  shrines ;  Brahmans  were  paid 
to  pray  for  rain ;  and  worship  was  paid 
to  the  Hindoo  goddess  of  Fortune  for  suc- 
cess on  the  Company's  trade  in  salt  and 
opium." 

(3.)  But  in  pondering  over  the  sina 
which  our  Government  at  home  and 
abroad  has  been  guilty  of,  and  which  may 
have  been  a  remote,  or  even  proximate 
cause  of  this  outbreak,  there  may,  for 
ought  we  know,  be  at  last  brought  to 
light  transyressions  of  the  law  of  righteouM- 
nesB  in  our  dealings  with  the  natives, 
which  hitherto  have  come  to  us  only  io 
mutterings,  dark  hints,  and  sometimes 
open  remonstrances,  by  natives,  by  mia- 
sionaries,  and  by  writers  in  the  English 
press,  who  seem  to  have  felt  it  useless, 
almost,  to  lift  up  their  voice  with  any 
hope  of  being  heard  at  home,  while  com- 
plaining against  the  all-powerful  ^  Com- 
pany."  When  we  know,  and  care  to 
know  a  little  more  than  we  do  of  the 
detaUe  of  our  aggressive  policy  io  the 
East— of  our  various  annexations  and 
confiscations,  such  as  those  of  Sattarah, 
Nagpore,  Oude,  Tanjore,  and  the  Cana- 
tic— of  our  relationship  to  the  native 
Zemindars,  or  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
the  poor  Ryots,  or  labourers — of  our 
methods  of  raising  taxation  and  procuring; 
money — with  sundry  other  items  affectmg 
our  Eastern  policy,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, we  think,  that  our  intense  greed, 
and  eager  desire  to  obtain  India's  golden 
fleece,  will  exhibit  a  neglect  and  close 
shearing  of  India's  poor  flock,  as  may 
very  well  account  for  this  wild  rebellion, 
without  seeking  for  causes  more  remote. 
We  have  as  yet  seen  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  what  is  often  given  as  a  reply 
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to  this,  that  the  people  and  native  Rajahs 
are  with  us.     Like  the  soldiers,  these 
may  for  years,  and  up  to  the  moment  of 
rebellion,  persuade  us  by  their  oriental 
cunning,  and  power  of  concealing  their 
feelings,  that  they  are  our  dear  friends, 
while  hatred  deep  and  intense  is  all  the 
while  burning  in  their  bosom,  and  long- 
ing to  discharge  itself  in  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  a  hated  race.    Besides,  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  no  organisation, 
and  can    have    none,    and  therefore   a 
natUmal  rising,  except  through  the  troops 
as  their  representatives,  is  almost  impos- 
sible.   Bat  are  the  people  for  na?    Do 
they  love  our  Raj  f    If  not,  wherefore  ? 
We  have  much  to  learn  on  tliese  points. 
(4.)  And  can  we,  in  alluding  to  the  mis- 
deeds of  Government,  entirely  overlook 
the  opium  traffic  f    The  facts  of  the  case, 
we  believe,  are  these.    The  grand  con- 
sumers of  this  drug  are  the  Chinese ; 
and  this  is  proving   one  of  the  most 
frightful    curses    to   that    nation,    and 
annually     destroying     thousands  —  we 
might  almost  say  millions — of  its  popu- 
lation.   Opium  smoking,  from  its  mental 
and   physical   effects,  soon  becomes  a 
passion     as    pracUcaUy    incurable     by 
its  wretched    subject   as   lunacy.    The 
Chinese  Government  has  fully  realised 
this  dread  evil,  and  done  all  in  its  power 
to  allay  the  plague.    Opium  smuggling, 
by  the  law  of  the  empire,  is  punishable 
by  death.    But  the  coast  of  China  is 
for  1000  miles  utterly  unprotected,  and 
therefore  smuggling  is  easily  carried  on. 
But  by  whom  is  this  smuggling  con- 
ducted  ?    By  British  vessels—by  a  fleet 
of  steamers  and  fast-sailing  clippers^  all 
heavily  armed  1   This  is  the  chief  branch 
of  our  grand  lucrative  trade  with  the 
East.    It  is  computed  that  10,000  chests 
of  opium  will   supply  one  million    of 
smokers  in  the  year.     We  smuggle  and 
force  into  that  country  60,000  chests; 
and  thus  help  to  demoralise  and  murder 
six   millions    of  persons,   nearly  twice 
the  population  of  Scotland.    The  trade, 
moreoTer,  has  been  constantly  increasing. 
Eighty  years  ago,  200  chests  only  sup- 
plied the  demand.    Ten  years  ago,  the 
trade  was  valued  at  three  millions ;  it  is 
up  now  to  fioe  millions.    And  whence  is 
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this  opium  supplied  ?  By  British  India 
— from  Bengal,  tlie  teat  of  the  mutiny — 
the  Tery  spot  to  which  the  troops  des- 
tined to  coerce  the  Chinese  were  obliged  to 
return  I  The  labourer  in  India  is  coni' 
pelted  to  cultivate  opium.  He  holds  his 
land  on  condition  of  his  producing  a 
certain  quantity  every  year  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  too  at  a  fixed  price,  what- 
ever the  rate  of  the  market  may  be. 
Tlius  the  cost  of  producing  a  chest  of 
opium  is  about  L.35 ;  but  for  this  the 
Company  obtains  L.105.  Hence  the 
Comj^any  derives  the  sixth  part  of  its 
revenue,  or  five  millions  (1856),  from 
opium  growing  and  opium  smuggling. 
The  moment  this  great  abomination  is 
alluded  to,  the  grand  defence  is  the 
revenue.  **  What  are  we  to  do  for  want 
of  the  five  millions  ?  **  The  only  reply 
we  can  at  present  give  to  this  is  from  a 
Book  which  legislators  would  do  well  to 
study  more  than  many  of  them  do, — the 
Old  Testament.  King  Amaziah  on  one 
occasion  hired  a  hundred  thousand  men 
out  of  Israel,  for  whose  service  he  paid 
down  a  hundred  talents  of  silver.  He 
had  acted  in  this  manner  contrary  to 
God's  command,  and  a  prophet  told  him 
so,  and  bid  him  send  back  his  hired 
mercenaries.  The  king  had  but  one 
difficulty,  and  it  was  this:  <*  But  what 
shall  we  do  fur  the  hundred  talents 
which  I  have  given  for  the  army  of 
Israel  ?"  What  was  the  prophet's  reply? 
"  The  man  of  God  answered.  The  Lord  is 
able  to  give  thee  much  more  titan  this  r  So 
say  we  to  the  East  India  Company,  Do 
what  is  right,  and  trust  God.  '*  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  other  things  will  be  added  to  you.*' 
(5.)  Once  more.  Have  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  in  India  given  no 
cause  of  offence  to  God  by  their  own 
conduct  there  ?  What  impression  have 
they  given  to  the  heathen  of  the  religion 
which  they  were  presumed  to  represent? 
What  has  been  their  conduct  as  merchants 
in  what  they  sold  and  how  they  sold? 
What  has  been  their  reputation  for 
purity  of  life?  What  pious  respect  have 
they  shewn  for  the  only  holy  day  which 
they  acknowledged?  What  signs  of 
reverence  for  their  God  and  His  worship 
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hare  they  habitually  giyen  ?  What  fair 
and  honest  efforts  have  they  made  to 
conyince  the  nations  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  was  truth,  and  ought  to  command 
their  faith  and  obedience?  What  aid 
have  they  given  to  Missions  in  this 
country  when  they  returned  home  ?  In 
reply  to  such  questions  as  these  we  do 
not  forget,  but  remember  with  profound- 
est  gratitude,  the  many  faithful  witnesses 
for  God  that  are  at  this  moment  to  be 
found  in  India  among  merchants,  military 
men,  and  civilians,  as  well  as  among  the 
deroted  missionary  body.  But  ''what 
are  these  among  so  many,"  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
terrible  rebuke  gWen  to  the  Israelites  of 
old  for  their  ungodly  conduct  in  heathen 
lands,  "when  they  entered  unto  the 
heathen  whither  they  went,  theif  profaned 
my  hciy  name  when  they  said  to  them. 
These  are  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
gone  forth  out  of  Bit  land!**  God  grant 
our  people  in  India  repentance  for  this 
great  crime!  May  this  great  chastise- 
ment awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  true 
religion,  and  may  we  at  home  take 
ihame  to  ourselves,  pastors  and  parents, 
that  we  have  taken  so  little  pains  to 
send  forth  fh>m  our  families  and  our  con- 
gregations more  worthy  representatives 
to  the  heathen  firom  this  country,  which 
may  indeed  be  called  His  land ! 

In  considering  these  or  other  sins  of 
which  we  may  have  been  guilty,  let  our 
convictions  not  be  weakened  by  the  real 
or  possible  high  character  of  many  or  of  all 
of  the  victims  of  those  fearful  massacres. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  that  these  often  involve 
the  innocent.  Nor  let  the  fact,  that  the 
Britbh  Government  has  been  more  alive 
during  these  latter  than  in  former  years 
to  its  duties  towards  India,  hinder  us 
from  recognising  this  suffering  as  the  re- 
sult of  sin.  It  is  needless  to  chastise  a 
dead  body.  If  God  has  good  m  store  for 
us,  and  if  chastisement  is  necessary  to 
produce  in  us  that  state  of  mind  by 
which  alone  the  good  can  be  received 
and  realised,  then  is  life  also  necessary 
before  God's  hand  can  be  seen,  and  God*s 
rebukes  work  out  their  intended  results. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  for 
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the  present  to  a  close.  Tliere  are  other 
thoughts  of,  if  possible,  a  still  more  solemn 
kind,  bearing  on  our  own  worldly  lifs  at 
home,  which  we  shall  yet  consider. 
We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without 
expressing  our  thanksgiving  for  the 
mercies  which  God  has  mingled  with 
our  sorrows.  What  beautiful  displays 
have  we  seen  of  Christian  faith  and  re- 
signation! What  splendid  heroism  in 
the  weak  and  feeble  I  what  magnificent 
deeds  by  our  small  devoted  bands  of  men 
and  officers  I  what  hearty  sympathy  Ibr 
the  suflbrers !  what  prayers  and  loving 
aid  for  their  relief!  Who  but  God  can 
tell  the  immortal  souls  that  have  been 
led  back  to  God  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
who  had  lived  without  Him  in  the  day  of 
prosperity?  Add  to  all  this  the  ''search- 
ings  of  heart,"  the  earnest  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  India,  the  determination, 
quickened  into  intensity,  that  the  best 
shall  now  be  done  for  Uiat  oountry^^l 
of  which  have  been  the  fmita  of  this 
great  earthquake— and  we  shall  haTe 
abundant  cause  to  adore  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  Him  who  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him. 

Among  many  of  the  striklog  eflbels 
which  the  India  mutinies  have  produced 
at  home,  not  the  least  is  the  tone 
which  has  been  given  to  tiie  Engliah 
press.  Several  leading  artidea  in  the 
Times  have  been  very  remarkable,  more 
especially  if  that  paper  is  an  exponent  of, 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  as  much  as  a  guide 
to,  the  puUic  mind  of  England.  The 
fbllowing  extract  from  the  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 10  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  ^— 

"  But  the  question  henceforth  is  an 
English  one.  With  the  honour  of  our 
country  so  deeply  compromised  as  it 
now  is.  with  85,000  of  our  countrymen 
there  lighting  our  battle,  with  insults  of 
every  kind  heaped  upon  us,  our  woBMa 
outraged,  our  churches  burned,  and  thou- 
sands of  native  Christians  massacred  oo 
our  account,  we  all  feel  that  the  cause  is 
our  own.  We  cannot  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  invisible  authority.  7%e  re- 
liffious  questiotts  ahne  are  of  that  imitnst 
that^  ones  set  on  foot^  they  uriil  ogilmH  the 
whole  British  peipk.  We  may  or  may 
not  be  hypocrites  and  fanatics,  but  a  na- 
tion which  spends  many  hundred  Uioo- 
sands  a-year  in  ihe  attempt  to  spread 
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the  Gotpel  all  over  the  earth,  and  that 
anntully  aends  out  hundreds  of  devoted 
youn^  men  to  the  work,  vill,  in  fact,  no 
umger  endure  that  Christianity  should  be 
actually  discouraged,  and  all  but  prohi- 
bitsd,  under  some  drcumstances,  through- 
out a  vast  country  which  we  caJH  our  own, 
and  which  is  under  our  laws.  Tbe  diffi- 
culties of  aatitfyiog  our  own  sense  of 
truth  and  duty,  without  a  too  violent 
interference  with  the  native  superstitions 
and  deluatons,  are  not  to  be  overlooked ; 
but  the  British  people  are  too  much  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  importance 
of  their  faith,  and  the  responsibility  de- 
volving on  its  holders,  not  to  allow  it  at 
least  fair  play.  If  it  comes  to  them,  as 
it  must  now  do,  they  will  not  persecute 
their  own  faith,  and  so  undo  with  their 
left  hand  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
right.  They  may  do  things  awkwardly  ; 
they  may  be  often  inconsistent;  they 
may  allow  themselves  to  be  bsffled  by 
inflaenoes  more  subtle  than  popular  will; 
but  they  wtU  not  let  matters  rest  on  a 
plainly  irreligious  and  scandalous  footing  ; 
and  whoever  has  the  temerity  to  defend 
such  a  footing  will  find  himself,  soon  or 
late,  sent  to  the  wall.  There  is  a  univer- 
sal conviction  in  the  British  people  that 
the  real  enemies  of  their  fiuth  in  India 
are  not  any  impudent  imposture  or  ridi- 
culous mythology.  We  have  to  contend 
sgainst  various  policies  which  use  these 
things  for  weapons,  against  an  immense 
amount  of  mere  unbelief,  and  perhaps 
the  still  more  serious  obstacle  of  low 
Christian  morals  ;  but  these  are  matters 
uf  which  the  British  people  is  now  fully 
rngnisant,  and  it  will  not  belie  its  con- 
victions upon  them." 


"  We  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  anecdotes  and  stories,  so  largely  em- 
ployed at  present,  be  attended  with  good 
results.  We  think  it  high  time  to  consi- 
der, whether  this  method  of  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and  impress 
ing  the  youthful  imagination,  is  really  a 
symptom  of  health  or  of  morbidness. 
Provided  they  are  pore  and  simple  truth 
— truth  according  to  tbe  grand  unembel- 
Ibhed  aimpUoUy  of  Scripture  and  of 
natare— -there  can  l>e  no  objeotion  to  the 
use  of  them  in  their  own  place,  and  at 
tbe  befitting  time.  But  the  fictitious  is 
called  into  play  largely  on  these  occasions. 
Tbe  stories  ar«  decorated  with  innumer- 
able touches  of  fancy.  Names  are  kept 
back  and  places  are  veiled  in  mystery ; 
and  a  vague  generality  is  observed,  when 
speakine  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  who  has  done 
and  saidio  many  wonderful  things.  Thus 
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scope  is  allowed  to  the  imagination  to 
shape  its  own  forms,  to  invent  its  own 
scenes,  to  create  its  own  situations,  to 
frame  its  own  characters,  and  to  tone  its 
own  utterances. 

•*  Can  this  be  right  f  Can  God*8  holy 
oanse  be  served  by  falsehood  ?  If  the 
storv  of  any  boy  or  girl  is  told,  it  should 
surely  be  with  the  same  severe  truthful- 
ness with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks 
of  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  reached  the 
highest  summits  of  faith  and  virtuous 
action.  No  meretricious  ornaments  are 
found  in  Scripture,  in  the  biographic 
sketches  of  these  old  worthies.  Their 
excellencies  and  their  errors  are  there 
traced  out  with  the  exactness  of  nature 
itself.  There  virtues  are  not  exagger- 
ated. Their  shortcomings  are  not  con- 
cealed. Truth  is  so  great  and  Godlike 
a  thing,  that  all  else  tends  to  fall  away 
around  it,  leaving  it  clear,  transparent, 
central,  stem,  alone.  The  reputation  of 
men,  dearest  to  God,  is  not  ^ et  so  dear 
as  truth,  and  is  never  in  Scnpture  pro- 
tected at  tbe  cost  of  truth.  The  plague- 
spot  is  not  covered  to  save  the  feelings 
or  tbe  influence  of  any  human  being. 
The  truth  strips  off  every  covering,  and 
reveals  the  man — though  he  be  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart — ^in  his  true  undis- 
guised character,  even  though  the  conse- 
quence of  this  uncovering  should  furnish 
I  an  everlasting  mockery,  and  a  scandal 
never  to  be  forgotten,  or  permitted  to  die. 

**  To  every  parent  and  every  teacher, 
we  say  then,  in  all  your  stories  and  anec* 
dotes,  be  strictly  and  rigidly  true.  Be 
open  also.  Do  not  evade  responsibility 
by  withdrawing  into  the  shades  of 
mystery.  Name  the  persions  whose  ex- 
ample or  whose  sayings  have  seemed  to 
you  memorable  and  exemplary.  If 
known  to  the  children,  your  statement 
will  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  sifting. 
If  you  feel  afraid  of  the  result,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  t)ie  anecdote  is  not  fit  for  God's 
service,  not  fit  for  the  stern  cause  of 
truth,  not  such  as  you  should  offer  upon 
the  altar  of  religion.  •  .  .  Were  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  animadvert  on  right,  these 
would  be  viewed  as  badges  of  honour, 
not  of  disgrace ;  proofs  of  zeal,  not  of 
hypocrisy  ;  and  ail  pious  frauds  and 
legends  would  be  the  frame  in  which  the 
precious  truths  of  religion  are  set  off,  as 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Do 
not  then  allow  yourselves,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  to  confound  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood.  Do  not  rob  truth 
of  that  sincerity  which  is  of  its  very 
essence;  of  that  pureness  which  is  its 
brightest  ornament ;  of  that  homage 
which  is  inalienably  its  due."—- i2ev.  C. 
M'CuUoch. 
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QUIET   HOURS. ♦ 


Quiet  hours  are  not  easily  found  in  this 
busy  age,  and  some  of  us,  from  lack  of 
practice,  have  little  knowledge  how  to 
spend  them  profitably  when  they  do 
occur.  We,  tlierefore,  owe  a  debt  of 
gpratitude  to  the  author  of  this  little  work 
for  his  able  and  kindly  endeavours  to 
tempt  us  from  our  world-cares  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  solitude  with  him,  and 
with  the  great  truths  to  which  he  intro- 
duces us,  and  for  the  very  striking  and 
suggestive  elements  of  thought  which  he 
throws  out,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  unexperienced  in  the  forma- 
tion of  reflective  feelings  and  habits. 
The  book  contains  numerous  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  some  special  subject,  but 
treated  rather  in  a  contemplative  than  in 
an  argumentative  manner.  These  chap- 
ters, however,  are  interspersed  with  col- 
lections of  fragments,  entitled  **  Aids  to 
Thought,"  to  which  we  bear  a  decided 
preference  over  the  larger  treatises ;  but 
indeed  the  worth  of  the  whole  book  is 
such  that  we  have  nothing  to  except 
against,  and  do  most  cordially  and 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
To  many  of  them  it  may  be  already 
known,  for  it  has  attracted  great  admira- 
tion, and  found  a  home  in  many  a  family 
and  closet.  The  public  were  so  far  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  by  the  previous 
issue  in  a  separate  form  of  one  of  its 
most  considerable  chapters,  entitled 
** Jesus  Revealing  the  Heart  of  God;*' 
but  we  confess  that,  sweet  and  touching 
as  we  found  that  to  be,  it  gave  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  powers  of  the  author, 
whom,  as  a  writer  of  vigorous  thought 
and  liberal  opinion  on  religious  subjects, 
we  place  only  second  to  Robertson  among 
the  men  of  the  day.  Pulsford's  mind  is 
more  dreamy,  and  his  style  is  more 
artistic  than  Robertson's;  but  in  many 
respects  they  are  so  much  alike  that  we 
cannot  doubt  the  admirers  of  the  one 


•  Qttiet  noun.  By  the  Rev.  John   Pul«ford. 
Second  Edition.    Edinburgh ;  Tbomae  C.  Jack. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams.  &  Co.,  and  Jamea 
Niab«t&Co.    1867. 
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will  be  the  admirers  of  the  other  ;  and 
sliould  they  lead  to  a  higher  cultivation 
of  the  divine  life,  the  one  in  its  practical 
form,  and  the  other  in  its  spiritual,  we 
believe  their  several  missions  shall  have 
been  so  far  largely  fulfilled.  Oh,  would 
that  pious  men  and  women  would  part 
with  the  narrow,  shallow,  flimsy  tract 
literature,  and  mere  illustration-preach- 
ing of  the  day,  and  let  such  men  form 
their  minds  and  enlarge  their  hearts! 
There  is  no  page  of  Mr.  Pulsford*s  work 
which  is  not  fitted  to  promote  such  ends. 
In  perusing  it  we  are  startled  now  with 
wonderful  expositions  of  Scripture ;  now 
with  speculations  of  daring  thoughts;  now 
with  the  most  fresh  and  vivid  readings  of 
the  soul  of  man  ;  now  with  the  most  skil- 
ful interpretation  of  the  voices  of  nature, 
of  the  works,  and  of  the  heart  of  God  ; 
now  with  short,  sententious,  utterances 
worthy  every  one  of  being  ranked  and 
remembered  as  proverbs  and  treasures  of 
wisdom.  And  evermore  we  feel  him  with 
whom  we  are  walking,  to  be  one  most 
deeply  conversant  with  the  unseen  world, 
alive  to  spiritual  relationships,  and  pre- 
sences, and  infiuences ;  and  we  are  con- 
scious of  being  led  step  by  step  to  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  spiritual  things, 
to  the  awaking  within  us  of  thoughts 
that  have  long  slumbered  deep  and  silent 
in  the  soul,  and  to  the  firm  conviction  of 
much  that  our  minds  had  but  timidly 
and  feebly  shadowed  out  and  groped 
after. 

We  will  begin  with  an  extract  relating 
to  that  holy  solitude  with  which  the  Tery 
purpose  of  the  book  is  connected  : — 

THB  YALUB  OF  0BRI8T-LIKB  MBN. 

If  there  were  no  holy  and  Christ-like 
souls  in  time,  who  are  constantly  resort- 
ing to  retirement,  as  it  were,  to  hide 
themselves  with  God  in  eternity,  would 
not  the  holy  influences  of  eternity  cease 
to  flow  into  time  7  For  if  aO  men  were 
devoted  to  temporal  pursuits  there  would 
be  none  sufllciently  near,  or  related,  to 
God  Hud  eternity,  to  be  channels  of 
celestial  influence.  If  mankind  only  knew 
upon  what  their  true  interests  depend. 
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ikfy  woald  thank  God  that  there  are 
al^gjt  men  in  solitude,  waiting  at  the 
pite  of  the  eternal  world  for  their  sokes. 
While  worldly  men  are  thoughtless,  far 
from  God,  and  lost  in  the  giddy  whirl  of 
things  temporal,  tlieir  lonely  brothers 
ire  hidden  in  secret,  and  silently  waiting 
upon  God,  that  they  may  become  freighted 
with  heavenly  good  for  their  brethren  in 
the  world.  It  was  Christ  who,  by  coming 
in  oor  nature,  first  powerfully  brought 
eternity  into  time,  and  they  are  Clirist*s 
vho  by  their  flesh  are  in  tlie  world,  but 
whose  spirits  walk  in  the  divine  presence 
of  their  risen  Lord. 
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rr  IB  GAIN  TO  LOSB  WHAT  OOD  TAKBS. 

He  gives  back  to  us  our  friends  more 
deeply,  more  tenderly,  more  sacredly, 
sfter  they  have  been  uken  from  us  by 
death.  When  they  become  wholly  His, 
tbey  become  more  intimately  ottrs.  The 
intimacy  before  death  pertains  more  to 
the  flesh  and  its  senses ;  after  death,  it 
pertains  more  to  the  spirit  and  to  its  in- 
most affections.  It  is  as  though  God  gave 
them  to  us  out  of  His  own  bosom,  with 
the  holiness  and  fragrance  of  the  divine 
nature  added  to  them.  By  death  they 
become  too  chaste,  too  heavenly,  for  our 
light  moods  and  our  common  hours;  they 
▼i»t  us  only  in  our  holiest  moments. 
Tbey  act  upon  us,  therefore,  as  motives  to 
prayer,  watchfulness,  and  retirement  of 
•pirii.  They  greatly  befriend  our  best 
interests.  As  the  Lord,  before  His  death, 
was  with  His  friends,  but  afterwards  in 
them,  so  oar  holiest  friends  help  us  the 
more  when  they  put  off*  flesh,  and  are  no 
more  seen. 

NAMES. 

Everything  is  related  to  mystery. 
Names  are  mysteries,  labelled.  A  thing 
not  labelled  is  a  mystery  directly.  If  it 
has  not  been  named,  we  look  at  it,  we 
■mell  it,  we  taste  it,  we  wonder  at  it,  and 
finally  ask.  What  can  it  be  ?  Naming  is 
the  annihilation  of  curiosity.  Names  are 
disgnitea  pat  upon  things  to  conceal  from 
OS  their  mystery.  Things  without  names 
would  be  too  wonderful  for  us.  Only  a 
few  people  continue  to  wonder  as  much 
after  a  thing  is  named  as  before. 

TBB  YOUTH  AND  BBAUTT  OF  JB8U8. 

Everything  young  and  fresh,  every- 
thing bright  and  smiling,  everything 
buoyant  and  happy,  may  be  traced  to  the 
perpetual  youth  of  Godhead,  which 
streama  forth  for  ever  and  ever,  impreg- 
n^ing  all  receptive  soulfl  and  substances 
with  its  own  quality.  "  TViou  hast  the  dew 
of  thy  yovJth,**  It  is  owing  to  the  un- 
changeable youth  of  the  Son  of  God,  that 
^vtry  new-born  babe,  after  thousands  of 


years,  preserves  the  freshness  and  the 
beauteous  innocence  of  the  first-born 
child  of  Adam.  The  fulness  of  life  which 
rises  and  dances  in  every  young  heart, 
and  the  living  sunbeams  which  play  upon 
the  face  of  youth,  are  from  the  same,  one 

and  only  eternal  source Yuu  have 

heard  of  persons  in  extreme  age,  whose 
spirits  have  been  dead  to  everything 
earthly,  and  who  have  long  ceased  to  hear 
familiar  voices,  but,  on  being  asked  whe- 
ther they  knew  Jesus,  have  shewn  that, 
in  the  ground  of  their  spiritual  nature, 
they  were  younger  than  in  their  youth. 
It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  had  retired 
deeply  within,  to  dwell  at  court  with 
Jesus,  and  would  not  therefore  respond 
to  calls  from  the  flesh  and  the  world. 
But  witl^in  the  dead  body,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  from  the  withered  face, 
the  spirit  abides  yonng  and  genial  as 
spring  flowers,  and  serene  as  the  ever- 
lasting stars;  and  only  touch  the  right 
cord,  and  you  shall  see  the  spirit  come 
forth,  and  spread  the  sunshine  of  youth 
over  the  furrows  of  age.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  centuries  or  millenniums,  to 
write  one  mark  of  age  on  the  soul  whers 
Jtstu  is. 


OlVXya  AMD  RBCBIYING. 

Have  you  not  often  wondered  that 
persons,  whose  presence  rather  annoys 
and  oppresses  you  than  comforts  you, 
should  yet  very  much  covet  your  pre- 
sence. It  is  very  pleasant  to  them  to  be 
magnetised  by  your  buoyancy  and  cheer- 
fulness, but  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  you 
to  lose  so  much,  and  to  receive  nothing 
in  return.  Or,  what  is  worse,  perhaps 
fretful,  irritable  people  draw  largely  upon 
your  comfort,  and  play  forth  upon  you 
their  misery^  in  return.  They  are  double 
gainers ;  they  gain  both  by  what  they  lose 
and  what  they  receive:  you  are  double 
losers ;  you  lose  both  by  what  you  receive, 
and  by  what  you  give.  But  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  And 
blessed  are  they  who  give  freely,  hoping 
for  nothing  again.  Highest  of  all  is 
the  Christ- life  which  breathes  forth  its 
own  sweetness,  and  willingly  carries  the 
griefs  and  sorrows  of  others. 

THE  BORROW  OF  GOD. 

If  God  himself  be  the  chief  mourner 
over  the  condition  of  His  creation,  it 
follows  that  those  who  mourn  with  Him 
must  be  blessed  indeed.  An  especial 
mark  is  set  upon  them.  They  are  all 
crown  jewels.  Godly  sorrow  is  the  sor- 
row of  God,  reproduced  in  a  tender, 
beautiful  soul,  by  which  the  creature  is 
brought  into  closest  sympathy  with  God. 
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WHAT  OOD  WOULD  HAVB  MAK  TO  BB. 

What  a  strong,  glorious,  happy  crea- 
ture God  designs  man  to  he!  He  pro- 
vides him  with  manifold  bread,  because 
He  would  make  him  strong  in  body, 
strong  in  mind,  and  strong  in  spirit ;  and 
He  provides  him  with  various  wines,  be- 
cause He  would  refVesh  his  heart  and 
his  brain,  his  muscles  and  his  nerves,  his 
soul  and  his  spirit ;  and  He  provides  him 
with  the  fatness  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  with  the  fatness  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  with  the  unction  of  His  spirit, 
because  He  would  have  him  to  be  rich  in 

humour  and  bright  in  face A  man 

after  God's  own  heart  is  never  a  one>sided 
man.  He  is  not  wholly  spiritual,  he  is 
not  wholly  natural,  he  is  not  all  earnest- 
ness, he  is  not  all  play ;  he  cannot  be  all 
'  things  at  once,  and  therefore  he  is  all 
things  by  turns.  A  man  may  be  very 
conscientious  and  spiritual,  strong  to  do 
and  to  suflPer,  earnest  against  all  evil,  and 
always  determined  towards  that  which  is 
right,  and  ye£  be  a  very  imperfect  man. 
He  must  be  holy,  earnest,  patient,  and 
withal  carry  within  him  a  glad,  ftee, 
child-like  spirit.  Men  very  deficient  of 
the  "  oil  of  joy"  pass  for  godly  persons 
with  their  fellow- men,  but  not  with  God. 
The  godly  man,  so  called,  has  often  no 
wealth  of  sunshine  in  him,  or  if  there  be, 
he  keeps  it  all  to  himself— very  little 
comes  out  upon  his  face.  Now,  if  any 
one  be  hot  within  and  cold  without,  his  in- 
ternal heat  is  a  disease.  God's  idea  of  man 
is  that  of  a  strong,  glad,  inexhaustibly 
unctuous  creature--one  in  whose  nature 
both  the  twenty-second  and  the  hundred 
and  fourth  psalm,  and  all  psalms,  have 
an  equal  ground.  8hew  me  a  man  in 
whom  there  is  going  on  a  hell-deep 
struggle,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  exhi- 
biu  a  broad,  free,  cheerful  spirit:  I  fancy 
such  an  one  to  be  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart. 

The  "hell-deep  struggle"  referred  to 
at  the  close  of  the  last  extract  is  more 
fully  explained  in  the  next  :— 

Noise  is  human,  silence  is  divine. 
Undivine  souls,  therefore,  feel  that  more 
or  less  noise  is  necessary  to  their  comfort. 
In  silence,  an  uneasy  feeling  steals  over 
most  persons,  as  though  they  were 
breathing  a  strange  element,  or  as  though 
an  invisible  hand  were  about  to  be  laid 
upon  them.  Absolute  silence  few  can 
endure — the  soul  is  apt  to  awake  too 
much,  to  wonder  too  much.  Men  do  not 
know  the  soul  that  is  in  them,  and  when 
it  threatens  to  arise  out  of  the  grave  of 
the  body,  they  are  affrighted,  and  would 
gladly  flee  from  themselves. 
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The  lone  bouse  at  midnight  I— the 
clock  ticks  loudly  then,  breathing  is  aud* 
ible  then,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are 
almost  heard  then.  To  racant  aouls  thia 
approximation  to  silence  is  awful  enough, 
but  how  would  they  endure  perfect 
silence?  In  general,  man  realises  his 
body  more  than  his  soul ;  but  when  cir- 
cumstances constrain  him  to  realise  bis 
soul  rather  than  his  body,  he  is  Hr  from 
being  at  home  with  himself.  His  inmost 
prayer  is,  '*Oh  for  some  noise,  some  oat- 
side  show,  if  it  were  only  sunrise,  to  lay 
this  ghost  of  my  soul  in  its  grave  again  1 
This  silent,  conscious  man  in  a  man,  this 
awful  soul,  beset  before  and  behind  by 
the  great  silent  God,  and  compaaaed 
about  by  the  great  silent  eternity,  is  too 
much  for  me." 

But  the  man  who  has  passed  through 
the  great  silent  struggles  of  the  new 
birth,  who  has  in  silence  been  disjoined 
from  the  terrible  hell,  and  conjoined  with 
holy  and  glorious  heaven,  is  henceforth  a 
master  spirit.  He  is  a  prince  of  God,  he 
has  prevailed  over  the  power  of  darkness, 
he  has  passed  the  strait  gate,  and  inherits 
the  calm  power  of  the  suong  Son  of 
God.  He  has  conquered  the  domains  of 
solitude  and  made  them  his  own.  He  has 
beaten  fear  and  weakness  out  of  his  souL 
He  is  at  home  with  awful  things  now,  for 
he  has  conversed  with  them  alone.  Other 
men  may  find  tlieir  hearts  misgiving 
them,  failing  them  for  fear — they  may 
flee  to  hide  themselves,  and  tremble 
in  their  hiding-places;  but  he  cannot 
fear,  nor  flee,  nor  tremble  any  more.  What 
can  agitate  him,  who  has  himself,  and 
alone,  borne  and  felt  the  curse  of  his  own 
sin,  and  who,  by  looking  to  the  curse* 
bearing  Jesus,  has  felt  the  divine  healing 
flow  through  and  through  his  soul? — 
who  has  alone  looked  into  hell— who  has 
also  looked  into  heaven,  and  gaaed  upon 
the  awful  glory — who  has  stood  alon« 
before  the  great  white  throne — who  has 
looked  at  all  his  sins  in  that  light  —who 
has  flung  back  his  old  sins  and  lusts  into 
the  deep  of  hell,  saying,  '*  Thou  hast  what 
is  thine,  but  what  is  no  longer  mine" — 
and  who  has  filled  his  soul  with  light  from 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
wherewith  to  face  and  to  fight  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  What  is  likely  toaflTright 
or  to  nonplus  this  man  ? 

Man  is  no  better  than  a  leaf  driven  by 
the  wind  unless  he  has  completely  mas- 
tered  his  great,  lonely  duties.  If  he  has 
no  habit  of  retiring  from  all  that  is  world, 
and  of  conversing  face  to  face  with  his 
inner  man — ^if  be  does  not,  alone,  invite 
the  gaze  of  God— if  he  does  not  draw 
down  upon  his  soul  "  the  powers  of  tibe 
world  to  come"«-tben  he  is  no  man  yet ; 
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he  hu  not  foand  the  life  of  man,  nor  the 
strength  of  man— he  is  a  poor,  nnhappy 
man,  sporting  only  with  shadows,  and 
affrighted  hefore  the  real  and  the  etemaL 
He  owns  a  great  house,  a  wonderful  house, 
but  it  it  shut  up,  and  he  lives  oatside 
with  his  feUow-ea<r/f;  the  inside  is  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  has  lived  outside 
so  long,  that  he  is  afraid  of  the  inside. 

Think,  my  good  brothers  and  sisters, 
of  the  great,  high,  serene  world,  in  which 
you  miffht  live,  and  move^  and  have  your 
bdng.  Enter  into  your  closet,  and  shut 
the  door,  and  with  the  world  and  its 
human  cattle  outside,  call  upon  your 
God,  in  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  ;  in 
plain  words  tell  Him  all  that  is  in  your 
heart,  ask  Him  to  take  possession  of  your 
soul,  and  to  drive  out  the  hell-troops — 
liars,  tempters,  deceivers  and  destroy  ers~ 
and  give  you  the  peaceable  possession, 
under  Him,  of  the  eternal  house  of  your 
own  spirit. 


Be  ffcnendf,  Elijah  was  a  distinguished 
man  of  God,  and  also  a  man  <*  subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are."  Put  both  these 
facts  together,  and  any  man  may  convince 
himself  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  natu- 
ral character  or  passions  to  hinder  kirn 
from  being  a  man  of  God.  El^ah  was 
far  from  being  the  meekest,  or  the  most 
genial,  or  the  most  loving,  or  the  most 
loveable  of  men ;  some  men  have  these 
characteristics  by  nature,  but  Elijah  had 
not.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  temper,  of 
vehement  passions,  apt  to  be  satirical  and 
withering  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him — a  man  terrible  in  his  words, 
terrible,  too,  in  his  deeds.  But  such  as  he 
was  in  nature,  such  he  gave  himself  to 
Qod  ;  not  to  be  used  as  another  man  of 
different  character  and  temperament 
would  be  used,  but  to  be  used  as  he 
could  be  used.  The  fact  is,  God  can 
use  any  sort  of  man,  and  every  peculi- 
arity of  man,  only  let  the  man  give  him* 
st*lf,  as  he  is,  to  God.  This  is  what  Eli- 
jah did — ^utterly  surrendered  his  nature 
to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must 
be  careful  that  he  do  not  cultivate  his 
peculiarities  for  the  sake  of  being  pecu- 
liar. For  by  so  doing  his  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  character  would  be  quite  as 
much  endangered,  as  by  the  denial  and 
concealment  of  his  peculiarities.  ]^ny 
a  man  sacrifices  both  simplicity  and 
sincerity  to  singularity.  And  there  is 
an  affecution  of  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
in  which  there  lurks  the  subtlest  species 
of  bypocriay.  Simplicity  oonsiats  in 
being  and  appearing  just  what  you  are, 
ndther  more  nor  less. 

Perhapa  one  reason  why  Elgah  was 
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taken  to  heaven  without  dying,  was 
that  he  so  freely  and  powerfully  re- 
ceived God  into  his  nalural  principle^  into 
the  lowest  and  outermost  ground  of  his 
being.  Not  only  his  spirit,  but  his  very 
flesh  was  filled  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
God ;  and  the  spirit  and  fire  or  glory  of 
God  subjugated  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  and  made  his  very  flesh  and  bones 
immortal,  so  that  he  was  taken  bodily 
to  heaven.  To  speak  philosophically,  the 
pure  fire  of  the  divine  nature  so  wrought 
in  him,  that,  in  due  time,  the  physical 
law  of  gravitation  was  superseded  by  the 
spiritual  law  of  gravitation. 

Perhaps  a  great  lesson  is  taught  us 
herein?  Perhaps  this  case  of  Elijah 
does  not  stand  in  the  Bible  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  teach  a  general  law  ?  Death 
may  be  the  ordinary  way,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  it  may  not  be  the  only  way. 
Perhapa  other  men  would  be  taken  to 
heaven  without  dying,  if  they  yielded  not 
their  souls  only,  but  tlieir  flesh  and  blood 
also,  to  the  purifying  fire  of  God  ?  «  Per- 
haps  it  may  be  possible  to  change  men*s 
vile  bodies,  and  to  make  them  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body,  without  dying? 
It  is  possible,  for  it  has  been  done.  And 
the  wise  man  says,  *<The  thing  that 
hath  been  it  is  that  which  shall  be."  Per- 
kape  Elijah  is  a  type  of  a  large  cUss,  and 
of  what  may  some  day  be  common  ?  .  . 
Will  not  the  time  come  when  Christ's 
followers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  shall 
so  closely  and  fully  follow  Him  in  the  re- 
generation that  they,  like  Him,  shall  **  see 
no  corruption  ?  " 

These  extracts  might  easily  have  been 
multiplied,  but  we  believe  they  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  to  secure  for  the 
book  a  favourable  reception  with  our 
readers.  Who  would  not  wish  to  have 
such  an  author  as  the  guide  of  his  medi- 
tations, and  the  friend  and  companion  of 
many  quiet  hours  ?  May  God  be  pleased 
to  bless  the  fruit  of  his  lips,  and  make 
him  a  blessing,  and  to  spare  him  to  greater 
length  of  days  than  were  allowed  to  the 
lamented  Robertson.  '*One  has  been 
taken  and  the  other  left."  May  he  be  as 
serviceable  by  his  life  as  a  David — a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  a  sweet  singer  in 
Israel,  in  these  latter  restless  days  of 
many  varied  harmonies,  adapted  to  the 
changing  aspects  of  our  many-sided  life, 
as  his  great  compeer,  the  spiritual  Sam- 
son of  this  age,  has  been  by  his  untimely 
death.  G.  C. 
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ENGLISH  HYMNS,  AND  GERMAN. 
No.  II. 


There  are  two  names  in  the  literature 
of  German  hymns  tliat  stand  out  before 
all  the  rest — Martin  Luther  and  Paul 
Gerliardt;  round  these  those  of  lesser 
note  are  grouped,  not  very  bright  or 
noticeable  when  seen  with  those  others, 
but  each  shedding  some  distinct  and 
steady  light  of  its  own.  Luther  was  the 
first  to  give  the  German  hymn  its  essen- 
tial form  and  popularity;  for  though 
many  were  written  before  his  time,  they 
were  rude  and  wanting  in  life  and  feeling, 
and  they  were  confined  to  some  narrow 
circle,  exercising  no  influence  on  the  na- 
tional mind.  They  floated  about  in 
various  forms,  fragmentary,  ill-con- 
structed, pretending  to  no  poetry,  pre- 
tending indeed  to  be  little  else  than  aids 
to  the  memory,  the  best  of  them — those 
of  the  Bohemian  brethren — ^limited  to  a 
particular  locality.  The  same  masterly 
insight  which  led  the  Reformer  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  the  popular  dialect, 
led  him  to  use  the  hymn  as  a  vehicle  for 
spreading  the  truth.  He  did  not  seek 
much  originality.  His  object  at  first 
was  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors— to  communicate  the  Gospel  in 
a  form  that  would  seize  fast  hold  on  the 
body  of  the  people  j  and  much  of  what 
he  wrote  for  this  end  is  little  above  the 
average  of  doggerel  rhymes,  though 
marked  often  by  a  force  and  idiomatic 
concentration  that  are  not  doggerel.  Of 
this  character  are  his  paraphrases  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  of  a  somewhat 
higher  order  the  German  Sanctus  and 
the  Kyrie  Eleison.  The  opening  stanza 
of  the  Commandments  may  shew  suffi- 
ciently the  nature  of  these  hymns  : — 

"  TbeM  are  the  holy  preeepta  ten 
Tbe  Lord  (iod  gave  u«,  «inful  men, 
Through  Moses,  who  His  servant  waa, 
And  oa  the  Moant  received  these  laws." 

But  though  we  may  smile  at  such  verses, 
they  did  admirable  service  at  the  time ; 
nor  is  there  anything  weak,  or  trifling,  or 
mean  in  them:  they  tell  their  message 
in  a  direct  homely  way,  roughly  perhaps 
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and  boldly,  and  without  much  art,  but 
with  an  honest  reality  and  fervour,  easily 
remembered  too;  and  at  a  time  when 
none  but  the  rich  could  own  a  Bible,  and 
none  but  the  learned  could  read  it,  they 
brought  to  every  roan's  household  the 
deepest  truths  which  the  Bible  reveals.  In 
form  and  spirit,  the  poetry  of  the  better 
class  of  them  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
old  English  ballads  which,  in  Luther's 
day,  were  popular  among  ourselves.  They 
take  the  same  high  objective  ground,  the 
story  moving  on  without  being  cumbered 
by  reflections  on  it — here  and  there  a 
touch  of  rare  pathos,  everywhere  the 
stamp  of  a  man  who  is  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  what  he  says.  It  was  the 
very  historical  character  of  these  religions 
ballsds  which  insured  their  success:  it 
was  not  an  age  of  self-analysis,  as  ours 
has  come  to  be,  when  poets  and  other 
people  go  about  with  a  restless  morbid 
craving  to  anatomise  their  feelings,  and 
lay  bare  their  hearts  (a  disagreeable 
sight  at  the  best,  and  which  a  man  had 
better  keep  between  himself  and  God);  it 
was  an  age  when  men's  minds  were  yet 
fresh,  when  they  cared  more  to  live  than 
to  think,  when  action  went  before  speech, 
when  men  sought  to  know  what  message 
God  had  for  them,  and  did  not  stop  to 
sift  its  adaptation  to  their  mental  train- 
ing, and  whether  and  why  this  or  that 
efiect  should  or  should  not  spring  from 
it.  In  these  ballads  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Love 
of  God,  &C.,  there  was  the  power  of  a 
simple  story  simply  told,  while  moat 
of  the  roughness  and  imperfect  metres 
and  unrhymed  lines,  which  jar  upon  the 
modern  ear,  had  a  harmony  of  strength 
and  nervous  purpose  which  was  all-suflH- 
cient  to  the  ancient.  Besides,  to  make 
them  spread  more  rapidly,  Luther  aet 
them  to  familiar  melodies,  chanta  which 
bad  been  sung  on  pilgrimagea,  or  airs 
of  popular  songs,  and  the  new  worda 
made  their  way  wherever  the  old  ballad 
was  sung.  It  was  not  till  the  hymn  had 
secured  its  footing  that  he  ventured  to 
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oompoM  music  for  his  own  words.    Nor 
vu  tiie  music  particularly  good.    All 
liij  melodies,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  have  long  lost  their  hold  on  the 
people.    They  had  graver  faults  than 
the  hymns,  though,  in  a  minor  degree, 
t})e  same  merits,  gravity  and  earnestness, 
bot  abrupt  and  wanting  in  variety  and 
cadence.    With  the  same  view  of  retain- 
ing fur  the  hymns  a  footing  in  old  well- 
known  forms,  he  translated  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Latin  hymns  that  occurred  in 
the  Church  Service  :  "  A  Solis  Ortua  Car- 
dine;*  "  Vtni^   Creator  Spiritus,**  "  Veni, 
«SaarleiS/nrt/ii«^i?e;>/e*' (translated  by  Miss 
Winkworth,  "Come,  Holy  Spirit,  God 
and  Lord,"  p.  117*),  the  "F«ni,  Redemtar 
GtMthtm"  of  Ambrose,  of  which  Franck 
has  left  us  a  much  better  version,  "  Re- 
deemer of  the  Nations,  Come**  (p.  186), 
■nd  some  others.    They  are  not  naked 
trsnslationsy  but  are  instinct  with  his 
ovD  spirit — almost  as  much  marked  by 
his  individuality  as  by  that  of  their  au- 
ihon.    He  wrote  for  the  children  also; 
and  the  chief  of  all  Christmas  hymns  in 
Germany  is  one  which  he  wrote  for  his 
little  boy    Hans,   when  Hans  was  five 
years  old,   and  which  he  entitled  "A 
Child's  Christmas  Song  concerning  the 
Child  Jesus."    Another,  which  bears  the 
prefioe,  "  A  Cl)ild*s  Song  to  sing  against 
the  two  arch  enemies  of  Christ  and  His 
holy  Church,  the  Papacy  and  the  Turks,*' 
has  had  a  very  wide  rule  and  influence. 
Bat  the  beet  hymns  that  Luther  wrote 
are  his  versions  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  in 
which  he  has  risen  to  the  true  height  of 
manly  religious  poetry,  and  which,  for 
their  vigour  and  loftiness  and  power  of 
kindling  great  and  holy  thoughts,  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any.    Their  very 
irregularities  and  scorn  of  metrical  nice- 
ties are  scarce  faults ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
mighty  flow  of  the  verse  could  not  pause 
till  the  soul  of  this  dauntless  man  of  God 
was  poured  out  in  his  own  strong  words. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  a  literal  render- 
ing ;  the  Fsalm  is  there  indeed,  the  same 
thoughts,  and  in  the  same  order ;  but  it 
is  Luther^s  Psalm,  the  thoughts  have 

•  This,  and  probably  "  A  SoUs  Ortut  Cardine," 
««re  tramlated  indirectly  through  the  inediam 
ofsprcvlons  German  tersion. 
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become  liis  own ;  and  it  is  this  that  has 
made  "  Ein  /esfs  Burg  ist  vnaer  GoW* 
the  heroic  song  of  his  countrymen,  graven 
on  their  national  memories,  swelling  up 
in  days  of  trial  from  numberless  hearts 
that  grow  brave  and  confident  in  singing 
it,  the  firm  utterance  of  the  national  hope 
and  steadfastness,  the  outburst  of  national 
feeling  when  it  is  deepest,  the  aspiration 
of  it  when  it  is  feeblest,  ever  lifted  high 
against  all  peril  from  without,  and  knit- 
ting all  hearts  in  a  living  bond  of  faith 
and  joy  in  God.  Besides  these,  Luther 
wrote  hymns  suggested  by  the  needs  of 
the  Church,  and  springing  out  of  his  own 
Christian  consciousness.  They  are  not  in 
any  way  personal,  but  such  as  that  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  beginning,  "  We  all  be- 
lieve in  one  good  God,  maker  of  the  earth 
and  heaven,**  t  and  that  welMoved  one, 
"Now  joy  ye  all,  dear  Christian  folk," J 
seizing  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  expressing  them  as  simply 
and  broadly  as  a  child  might,  and  with 
the  trust  and  fervour  of  a  believer. 

The  eflfect  of  the  hymn  proved  the  Re- 
former's wisdom  in  developing  it  as  au 
organ  of  Christian  feeling.  The  hymns, 
we  are  told,  flew  from  end  to  end  of  Ger- 
many as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
They  spread  inconceivably  fast  through 
church  and  school  and  house.  Some- 
times a  hymn  won  whole  towns  to  the 
evangelical  faith,  as  if  by  one  blow. 
Scarcely  was  it  composed  till  it  was  sung 
before  every  door;  if  any  knew  it,  crowds 
gathered  round  to  listen,  and  though  they 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  they  were  ready 
to  join  with  loud,  joyful  voice  in  the  last 
strophe.  We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
marvellous  popularity  the  hymns  had 
reached  even  in  Luther's  lifetime,  in  the 
preface  which  a  pious  lady  of  Strasburgh 
wrote  to  a  little  col  lection  of  spiritual  songa 
published  in  1534 :— "  The  artisan,*'  she 
says,  '*  sings  them  at  his  work,  the  maid 
as  she  washes  the  clothes,  the  peasant  on 
his  furrow,  the  mother  to  the  child  that 
cries  in  the  cradle.**  Thus,  in  this  simple 
form,  the  Gospel  found  its  way  to  high 

•  *'  God  is  our  stronghold,  firm  and  tnre,**  p. 
175. 

f  Wirplauben  all  an  einem  Qott 
,     1  Nunfreu*  €uch  Uabtn  ChrUtat  yiMln. 
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and  low,  rich  and  poor,  edifying,  strength- 
ening, and  comforting  alL 

Of  the  tiz  hymns  by  Luther  which  Miss 
Winkworth  has  translated,  we  giTe  two 
of  those  best  known  and  most  liked  in 
Germany.  One  is  the  song  already  re- 
ferred to,  written  for  his  little  boy,  but 
which  every  little  boy  in  Germany  thinks 
was  written  for  him  (and  we  wish  that 
every  little  boy  in  Scotland  thought  the 
same),  "which  is  still  sung  from  the 
dome  of  the  Kreuzkirche  in  Dresden  be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mss-day,"  and  the  melody  of  which  rises 
from  countless  households  every  Christ- 
mas-eve, when  old  and  young  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  blessed  Christ-child 
before  they  gather  round  the  Christmas 
tree: — 

Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ieh  her. 
From  bMT«D  above  to  Mrfh  I  corns, 
To  bear  good  news  to  eyerj  home  s 
Glad  tidlngi  of  great  Joy  1  bring. 
Whereof  i  now  will  say  and  ting : 

To  you,  thia  night,  ia  born  a  child. 
Of  Mary,  choaen  mother  mild ; 
Thia  little  child,  of  lowly  birth. 
Shall  be  the  joy  of  all  your  earth. 

'Tia  Christ  our  God,  who,  far  on  high, 
Bath  heard  your  sad  and  bitter  cry; 
Himaelf  will  your  lal  ration  be, 
Uimaelt  from  ain  will  make  jou  free. 

He  bringa  thoae  blesainga  long  ago 
Prepared  by  God  for  ail  below ; 
Henceforth,  Hia  kingdom  open  atanJa 
To  you  aa  to  the  angel  banda. 

Theae  are  the  tokona  ye  ahall  mark. 
The  swaddling  olotbea  and  manger  dark; 
There  ahall  ye  find  the  young  ehild  laid, 
By  whom  the  heaTena  and  earth  were  uiade. 

•  ••*•• 

Ah,  Lord,  who  hast  created  all. 
How  heat  Thou  made  Thee  weak  and  small, 
Ttiat  thou  muat  cbooae  Thy  in&nt'bed 
Where  aas  and  ox  bat  lately  fed ! 

Were  earth  a  thousand  timea  aa  &ir. 
Beset  with  gold  and  jewela  rare, 
She  yet  were  far  too  poor  to  be, 
A  narrow  cradle.  Lord,  for  Thee. 

For  TeWets  soft  and  sUken  atuff 
Thou  haat  but  hay  and  straw  ao  rough. 
Wherein  Thou  King,  aorich  and  great, 
Aa  'twere  Thy  heavena,  art  throned  in  atate. 

Thna  hath  It  pleased  Tbee  to  make  plain 
The  truth  to  ua  poor  fitola  and  vaan. 
That  ttiia  world's  honour,  wealth,  and  might 
Are  nuught  aad  worthleaa  hi  Thy  eight. 

Ah,  deareat  Jeana.  Holy  Child, 
Idake  Thee  a  bed,  aofW  nadeiUed. 
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within  my  heart,  that  It  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  Thee. 

My  heart  from  Tcry  Joy  doth  kap. 
My  lipa  no  more  can  silenoe  keep ; 
I  too  must  sing  with  Joyful  tongue 
That  aweeteat  ancient  cradle>aong' 

Glory  to  God  in  higheat  heaTon, 
Who  unto  man  His  Son  liath  given  t 
While  angela  aiag  with  pioua  mirth 
▲  ghid  New  Tear  to  all  the  eaHb. 

Lunaa. 

The  other  is  his  version  of  the  I30ih 
Psalm : — 

Au8  tkfar  Noih  sckrei  »cA  zu  Dir. 

Out  of  the  depths  I  cry  to  Thee, 

Lord  God  ?  oh  hear  my  prayer  f 
Inelioe  a  graoioua  ear  to  me. 

And  bid  me  not  despair  : 
If  Thou  rememberest  each  misdeed. 
If  each  should  have  ita  rightful  meed. 

Lord,  who  ahall  atand  before  Thee? 

Lord,  through  Thy  Iotc  alone  we  gain 

The  pardon  of  our  ain ; 
The  strictest  life  ia  but  in  Tain, 

Our  worka  can  nothing  win ; 
That  none  should  boast  himself  of  aught. 
But  own  in  fear  Thy  grace  hath  wrought. 

What  in  him  aeemeth  righteous. 

Wherefore  my  hope  ie  in  the  Lord, 

My  worka  I  count  but  dust; 
I  build  not  there,  but  on  Uia  word. 

And  in  His  goodness  trust. 
Up  to  His  care  myself  I  >ield. 
He  Is  my  tower,  my  rock,  my  shield. 

And  for  Hie  help  I  tarry. 

And  though  it  tarry  till  the  night. 

And  round  again  to  room, 
My  heart  ahall  ne*er  mistruat  Thy  migiit. 

Nor  count  itaelf  forlorn. 
Do  this,  O  ye  of  Israel's  seed, 
Ye  of  the  Spirit  born  indeed, 

Wait  for  your  Lord's  appearing. 

Though  fireat  our  aina  and  aore  our  wounds. 

And  deep  an'1  dark  our  fall, 
Hia  helping  mercy  hath  no  bounda, 

Hia  lof  e  aurpaaaeth  alL 
Our  trusty  loring  ahepherd  He, 
Who  ahall  at  laj.t  set  Israel  free 

From  all  their  sin  and  sorrow. 

Lonnx. 

Luther  was  the  first  to  raise  the  hymn 
to  its  proper  dignity  in  the  German 
Church  and  nation;  it  was  Gerhardt 
who  carried  it  on  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence.  The  work  was  one,  but  the 
men  and  the  times  were  strongly  con- 
trasted. Luther,  living  in  the  eariy 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  fierce  oonfiict 
raging  round  him,  himself  the  foremost 
in  the  Tan— a  man  of  heroic  soul  ia  an 
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ige  not  unheroic,  the  champion  of  a 
struggUog  cauae,  warring  lingle-banded 
against  Pope  and  Kaiser  and  the  rude 
ignorance  of  the  people— living  thus  he 
wrote  thus,  boldly,  thoroughly,  in  broad 
plain  lettera,  making  atraight  for  the 
truth,  tearing  down  anything  that  came 
between— Ua  hymns,  like  all  else  he 
wrote,  stamped  with  the  features  of  that 
crude  stormy  time.  Geihardt  lived  more 
than  a  century  later,  when  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  firmly  established  in 
Europe,  and  the  clergy  preached  the 
Gospel  in  their  parishes  undisturbed. 
He  was  a  quiet  pastor,  gentle,  thought- 
ful—zealous, indeed,  and  firm  and  daring 
when  roused  in  defence  of  the  truth  he 
loved,  but  naturally  modest  and  shrink- 
iDg—of  a  fina  poetic  temperament,  a 
deep  calm  piety,  a  scholarly  man,  with 
leisure  for  books,  and  skill  to  use  them. 
There  was  nothing  either  in  his  inner  or 
outer  life  to  call  forth  the  abrupt  energy 
of  Luther.  It  is  true  he  lired  during 
part  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  wit- 
nessed the  confusion  and  sorrow  it 
brought  on  his  country,  and  shared,  too, 
some  of  the  suffering.  It  taught  him 
endurance,  not  struggle;  it  brought  out 
the  strength  of  his  faith,  developed  in 
him  many  Christian  graces,  gave  birth 
to  many  of  his  best  hymns,  helped  very 
much  the  earnestness,  and  purity,  and 
heavenliness  of  his  poetry,  gave  it  the 
value  of  a  rich  Christian  experience, 
produced  ail  that  refining  effect  which 
trial  works  in  a  quiet  nature.  But 
there  was  not  in  him  the  fire  and  intense 
concentration,  the  gathering  up  of  the 
feelings  of  the  time  in  a  brief  rapid 
song,  which  diaracterises  the  hymns  of 
the  Beformation,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  Christian  watchword  of  the 
country. 

The  number  of  his  hymns  is  not  great 
—one  hundred  and  twenty  in  alL  They 
are  all  worthy,  however,  of  being  sung ; 
the  proportion  of  infterior  hymns  is 
trifling,  and  many  of  them  are  written 
with  letters  of  gold  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
Germany.  A  hymn  of  Oerhardt's  has 
often  been  the  channel  by  which  light 
flowed  in  on  a  dark  sinful  heart ;  innu- 
merable souls  have  found  in  one  the 
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turning-point  in  their  history,  and,  long 
after,  the  hymn  thus  blessed  has  been 
cherished  as  the  central  point  of  their 
dearest  memories.  Stories  of  their  in- 
fluence are  everywhere  common.  They 
have  penetrated  to  every  station,  en- 
chaining old  and  young  alike.  Some 
have  died  repeating  them;  some  have 
been  supported  by  them  in  great  danger ; 
numbers  have  been  preserved  through 
them  from  carelessness  and  unbelief, 
raised  by  their  holy  thoughts  abore 
strong  temptations.  Falk  relates  that  a 
beggar  child  was  kept  from  many  sins 
by  praying  the  verse,  "Jesus,  my  joy, 
now  spread,**  from  the  evening  hymn, 
''Now  rest  the  woods  again."  Schiller 
learned  Gerhardt's  hymns  from  his 
mother,  and  this  one  now  quoted  was 
his  especial  favourite  in  later  years. 
Winckleman  delighted  in  that  begin- 
ning, "  I  sing  Thy  praise  with  heart 
and  tongue ; "  *  and  even  after  he  had 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
when  he  sent  from  Italy  for  a  hymn-book, 
it  vexed  him  grievously  to  find  this 
omitted.t  The  hold  this  sacred  poetry 
had  and  retains  on  the  great  thinkers 
of  Germany  is  remarkable.  Willffer*s 
*'  Eternity,  Eternity,"  was  a  favourite  of 
Niebuhr;  Arnold's  *<  How  blest  to  all 
thy  followers.  Lord,  the  road,"  was  the 
favourite  of  Schelliog;  when  Grotius 
lay  dying  he  naked  that  Eber's  ''Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  true  man  and  God,"  might 
be  repeated  to  him ;  Altenburg's  "  Fear 
not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe,"  was  called 
Gustavus  Adolphus's  battle  song,  "be- 
cause the  pious  hero  often  sung  it  with 
bis  army;  and  he  sung  it  for  the  last 
time  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zen ;"  {  and  many  more  instances  as  strik- 
ing might  be  quoted.  Gerhardt  himself, 
like  our  own  Herbert,  was  comforted  in 
his  last  moments  by  one  of  his  hymns, 
**  Warum  soiU  ich  mich  denn  gramen  f"  and 
died  with  the  words,  "  Power  to  kill  us 
death  hath  none,"  on  his  lips.  Some  of 
his  hymns  have  already  taken  their 
place  among  our  own.    "  Commit  thou 


•  Jch  tinge  Dir  mit  H^rt  wnd  Uund, 
f  8«e   *'  Wackernagel."    Prefkee    to    < 
lurdt*a  Hymiw.*' 
X  rre£ftc«  to  the  "  Lyra  Otrmanica." 
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all  thy  ways,"*  was  introduced  by  Wes- 
ley ;  "  See,  world,  upon  the  shameful 
tree,**!  ^^^  **  How  shall  I  meet  my 
Saviour,"}  are  mutilations  of  two  beauti- 
ful originals;  while  of  another,  the  most 
profoundly  touching  of  Passion  hymns, 
and  which  none  who  have  heard  it  in 
Bach's  noble  PasgionamusiAj  can  read 
without  **  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,"  more  than  one  transla- 
tion has  appeared,  the  best  known,  per- 
haps, that  commencing,  ^  O  head  so  full 
of  bruises."  Miss  Winkworth  has  admi- 
rably rendered  this  hymn  for  Good  Fri- 
day, among  the  ten  or  twelve  she  has 
selected  from  Gerhardt.  Two  of  the 
others,  wliich  we  give  below,  will  shew 
the  true  poetry  and  true  piety  that  cha- 
racteriae  all  he  wrote:— 

Geh  aus  mein  Herz  und  suche  Freud. 

Go  forth,  mj  heart,  and  aeek  delight 
In  all  the  gifts  of  God*s  great  might, 

These  pleasant  summer  hours ; 
Look  how  the  plains  for  thee  and  me 
Have  decked  themselves  most  fair  to  see, 

All  bright  and  sweet  with  flowers. 

The  trees  stand  thick  and  dark  with  leaves. 
And  earth  o*er  all  her  dust  now  weaves 

A  robe  of  living  green ; 
Nor  silks  of  Solomon  compare 
With  glories  that  the  talips  wear. 

Or  iJJies'  spotless  sheen. 

The  lark  soars  singing  int9  space. 
The  dove  forsakes  her  hiding  place. 

And  coos  the  woods  among; 
The  richly  gifted  nightingale 
Pours  forth  her  voice  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

And  floods  the  fields  with  song. 

There  with  her  brood  the  hen  doth  walk, 
There  builds  and  guards  his  nest  the  stork. 

The  fleet*  wing'd  swallows  paas ; 
The  swift  stag  leaves  his  rocky  home. 
And  down  the  light  deer  bounding  come 

To  taste  the  long  rich  grass. 

The  brooks  rush  gurgling  through  the  sand, 
And  from  the  trees  on  either  hand. 

Cool  shadows  o'er  them  fall ; 
The  meadows  at  their  side  are  glad 
With  herds :  and,  hark  I  the  shepherd  lad 
I  forth  his  mirtliful  calL 


And  humming,  hovering  to  and  fro. 
The  never -wearied  swarms  now  go 
To  seek  their  honey'd  food ; 

•  BfJUl  du  dHn^  Wege. 
i  O  WeU,  tieh  hier  dein  Lebm 
t  Wie$oUichdichempfca^enr 
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And  through  tha  vine's  yet  feeble  shoots 
Stream  daily  upwards  from  her  roots 
New  strength  and  Juices  good. 

The  com  springs  up,  a  wealth  untold, 
A  sight  to  gladden  young  and  old. 

Who  now  their  voices  lift 
To  Him  who  gives  such  plenteous  store. 
And  makes  the  cup  of  life  run  o'er 

With  many  a  noble  gift. 

Thy  mighty  working,  mighty  God, 
Wakes  all  my  powers ;  I  look  abroad. 

And  can  no  longer  rest ; 
I  too  must  sing  when  all  things  dug. 
And  from  my  heart  the  praises  ring. 

The  Highest  loveth  best. 

I  think.  Art  Thou  so  good  to  us. 
And  scatterest  Joy  and  beauty  thus 

O'er  this  poor  earth  of  ours ; 
What  nobler  glories  shall  be  given 
Thereafter  in  Thy  shining  heaven. 

Set  round  with  golden  towers? 
•  •  •  • 

Nor  can  I  now,  O  Ood.  forbear. 
Though  still  this  mortal  yoke  I  wear. 

To  utter  oft  Thy  name ; 
But  still  my  heart  is  bent  to  speak 
Thy  praises;  still,  though  poor  and  weak, 

Would  I  thy  love  proclaim. 

But  help  me ;  let  Thy  heavenly  showers 
Revive  and  bless  my  fainting  powers. 

And  let  me  thrive  and  grow 
Beneath  the  summer  of  Thy  grace. 
And  fruits  of  faith  bud  forth  apace. 

While  yet  I  dwell  below. 

And  set  me,  Lord,  in  Paradise, 

When  I  have  bloom'd  beneath  these  skies 

Till  my  last  leaf  is  flown ; 
Thus  let  me  serve  Thee  here  in  time. 
And  after,  in  that  happier  clime. 

And  Thee,  my  God,  alone  t 

Nun  rvhen  alle  Wdlder. 

Now  rest  the  woods  again, 
Han,  cattle,  town,  and  plain. 

The  world  all  sleeping  lies. 
But  sleep  not  yet,  my  s>ml. 
For  He  who  made  this  whole. 

Loves  that  thy  prayers  to  Him  arise. 

The  long  bright  day  is  past, 
The  golden  stars  at  last 

Bestud  the  dark  blue  heaven; 
And  like  a  star  shall  1 
For  ever  shine  on  high. 

When  my  release  from  earth  ii  given- 

My  body  hastes  to  rest. 
JUy  weary  limbs  undreat, 

1  put  away  these  signs 
Of  our  mortality. 
Once  Christ  shall  give  to  me 

That  spotless  robe  that  ever  shines. 
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Te  limbs  with  toil  opprest. 
Go  now  and  take  your  reat. 

For  quiet  sleep  ye  crsTe. 
Kre  many  a  day  is  fled, 
Te'll  find  a  narrower  bed. 

And  longer  slumber  in  the  grare. 

Jcfos,  ray  joy,  now  spread 
Thy  wing*  abore  my  bead, 

To  shield  Thy  litUe  one. 
Would  Sataa  worlc  me  wrong. 
Oh  I  be  Thy  angel's  song, 

"To him  no  evil  shall  be  done." 

.My  loTed  ones  all.  good  night  1 
Mo  grief  or  danger  light 

On  your  defenceless  heads. 
God  send  you  happy  sleep. 
And  let  Uia  anjtels  keep 

Waicb,  golden-arm'd,  around  your 
beds!* 

Gl-RUABDT. 

Between  Luther  and  Gerhardt  there 
tre  Mmea  of  the  greatest  eminence  in 
tbe  Qerman  hymnology,  almost  all  the 
best  and  most  popular  hymns  belonging 
to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tories.  We  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tonity  of  bringing  some  of  them  before 
oar  readers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  later 
time,  when  the  religious  feeling  had  be- 
come more  and  more  personal,  less  broad 
tod  catholic*  and  the  hymn,  ceasing  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  national,  was 
marred  by  the  peculiarities  of  different 
ichools,  and  made  the  organ  of  exclusively 
iodividual  experiences.  There  is  a  re- 
markable hymn  on  eternity,  which  will 
give  a  fair  conception  of  the  poetry  and 
religious  thoughts  of  Gerhardt*s  contem- 
poraries. The  origin  of  it  is  unknown, 
caching  back  to  a  very  early  date,  but 
it  did  not  receive  its  present  shape  till 
tU  seventeenth  century. 

0  Ewigkeit,  0  Ewigheit! 

Eternity  I  Eternity! 
How  kmg  art  thou.  Ftemity ! 
And  yet  to  thee  Time  hastes  away, 
like  aa  tho  war-hor>e  to  the  fray. 
Or  swift  as  couriers  homeward  go, 
Or  shtpa  to  port,  or  shaft  from  bow. 
Ponder,  O  man.  Eternity  I 

EtemHy!  Eternity! 
How  \oa^  art  thou.  Eternity! 
For.  even  as  in  a  perfect  sphere, 
Knd  nor  l>eginning  can  appear, 

*  H'e  have  given  this  hymn  in  the  form  in 
«-iuh  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition.  It  has 
Urn  rewritten,  retaining  the  double  rhymes  of 
^t  original,  and  we  think  for  the  ^orse. 


Eren  so,  Eternity,  in  thee 
Entrance  nor  exit  can  there  be. 
Ponder,  O  man.  Eternity  f 

Eternity!  Eternity  1 

Uow  long  art  thou,  Eternity  t 

A  Uttle  bird  with  fretting  beak 

Might  wear  to  nought  the  loftiest  per.k. 

Though  bat  each  thousand  years  it  cume. 

Yet  thou  wert  then,  a<i  now,  the  same. 

Ponder,  1>  man,  Eternity  I 

Eternity  1  Eternity! 
Huw  long  art  thou.  Eternity  I 
As  long  as  God  is  God,  so  long 
Endure  the  pains  of  sin  and  wrong. 
So  long  the  joys  of  heaven  remain : 
Oh,  lasting  joy.  Oh,  lasting  pain ! 
Ponder,  O  man.  Eternity  1 

•  •  •  • 

Eternity!  Eternity! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity ! 
A  moment  lasts  all  joy  below. 
Whereby  man  sinks  to  endless  woe, 
A  moment  lasts  all  earthly  pain, 
Whereby  an  endless  joy  we  gain. 
Ponder,  O  man.  Eternity  I 

Eternity!  Eternity  I 

How  long  art  thou.  Eternity  I 

Who  ponders  oft  on  thee  is  wise; 

All  fle»hly  lusts  wUl  he  despise, 

The  world  fin<)s  place  with  him  no  more. 

The  love  of  min  delights  is  o'er. 

Ponder,  0  man.  Eternity ! 

Etemity!  Eternity! 

How  long  art  thou,  Eternity! 

Lo,  I.  Eternity,  warn  thee. 

0  man.  that  oft  thou  think  on  me. 
The  sinner's  punishment  and  pain. 

To  them  who  love  their  God,  rich  gain  1 
Ponder,  O  man.  Eternity ! 

W  CO  FEB,  164S. 

We  regret  that  Miss  Winkworth  did 
not  include  in  her  collection  another  hymn 
on  the  same  subject  by  Kist,  and  one  very 
commonly  sung  in  all  the  churches  of 
Germany.  We  subjoin  a  few  stanzas 
which  may  serve  to  shew  the  spirit  of 
the  whole,  and  the  characteristic  diifer- 
ence  of  the  treatment : — 

0  EwigktiU  du  Donnerwort. 

Eternity  I  thou  awful  word ! 
Thou  bitter,  keenly  piercing  sword, 

Beginning  without  end  i 
To  thee  time  swiftly  flies  away. 
Perchance  to-morrow  or  to-day 

1  fall  into  thy  hand. 

My  heart  in  anxious  fear  doth  shrink. 
When  on  this  word  1  inly  think. 

No  cup  of  woe  flows  h^ro  for  aye, 
In  this  world  is  no  misery 
Without  some  gleam  of  Joy  i 
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But  hell's  eternal  cbuigeleM  round 
Hath  neither  goal,  nor  time,  nor  boimd. 

Pure  pain  without  alloy : 
As  Christ  our  Lord  Himself  hath  taught : 
Their  worm  and  fire  it  dieth  not. 

As  long  as  God  shall  dwell  on  high, 

Buting  abore  the  oloudj  sky, 

'  The  pangs  of  hell  endure: 

Like  the  fierce  pain  of  scorching  flame 

So  fiercely  burn  hell's  woe  and  shame. 

And  nought  that  pain  may  cure. 
As  soon  the  living  God  can  die, 
As  pause  that  fearful  agony. 

•  ••••• 

Awake,  thou  careless  man,  awake  ! 
Oh,  stay  thy  sinful  course,  nor  make 

Thy  heart  to  God  so  hard  I 
Awake,  while  saved  thou  mayest  be. 
Eternity  speeds  after  thee 

To  give  thee  thy  reward. 
This  day,  it  may  be,  is  thy  last. 
Thou  canst  not  tell  what  time  thou  hast 

RiST.  1660. 


TBAKBOBIPT  OF  TR0B  BBLIGION. 

"  It  is  jast  80  far  bb  this  ig  the  conriction 
of  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  every 
minute,  '  Thy  Redeemer  liveih,*  that  one 
man  deserves  to  be  called  more  religious 
than  another.'* — Robertson*M  Sermoni,  Ist 
Stna. 


OHRMTIAlf  LIPB. 

<*  In  Christian  life,  every  moment  and 
every  act  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  the 
one  thing  of  becoming  Christ-like.  Every 
day  is  full  of  a  most  impressive  ezperi- 
enoe.  £very  temptation  to  evil  temper 
which  can  assail  us  to-day  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  the  question,  whether 
we  shall  gain  the  calmness  and  the  rest 
of  Christ,  or  whether  we  shall  be  tossed 
by  the  restlessness  and  agitatioD  of  the 
world."— /Att/. 


WHO  18  TOUB  GOD  ? 

''  What  is  the  name  of  your  God  ? — not 
in  the  sense  of  this  age,  but  in  the  sense 
of  Jacob's  age.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
deity  you  worship  ?  In  the  present 
modern  sense  of  name,  by  which  nothing 
more  than  epithet  is  meant,  of  course  the 
reply  is  easy.  The  name  of  yours  is  the 
God  of  Christian  worship— the  Threefold 
One — the  Author  of  Existence,  manifest- 
ed in  Divine  humanity,  commingling 
with  us  as  pure  spirit— the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  That,  of  course,  you 
say,  is  the  name  of  your  God.  Now, 
put  away  names— give  words  to  the 
winds.  What  do  you  adore  in  your 
heart  of  hearU?  What  is  the  name 
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oftenest  on  your  lips  in  your  unfettered, 
spontaneous  moments  ?  If  we  overheard 
your  secret  thoughts,  who  and  what  is 
it  which  is  to  you  the  greatest  and  the 
best  you  would  desire  to  realise  ?  The 
character  of  the  rich  man,  or  the  suc- 
cessful, or  the  admired?  Would  the 
worst  misery  that  could  happen  to  you 
be  the  wreck  of  property— the  worst 
shame,  not  to  have  done  wrong,  but  to 
have  such  in  the  estimation  of  society  ? 
Then  in  the  classifications  of  earth,  which 
separate  men  into  Jews,  Christians,  Mo- 
hammedans, you  may  rank  as  a  worship- 
per of  the  Christian's  God.  But  in  the 
nomenclature  of  heaven,  where  names 
cannot  stand  for  things,  God  sees  yon  as 
an  idolater.  Your  highest  is  not  His 
highest.  The  name  that  is  above  every 
name  is  not  the  description  of  your  God." 
— Robertson's  SermonM,  Ut  Series, 


LTVIHO  TO  OOD  IH  THB  WOSI.D. 

**  Living  to  Ood  requires  a  fit  measuring 
of  thy  own  ability  for  affairs,  and,  as  far 
as  thou  canst  choose,  fitting  thy  bead  to 
thy  shoulders,  not  mischarging  thyself 
with  it.  An  excessive  burden  of  busi- 
ness, either  by  the  greatness  or  the  mul- 
titude of  them,  will  not  fail  to  entangle 
thee,  and  oppress  thy  mind,  and  wiU 
hold  it  so  down  that  thou  shalt  not  find 
it  possible  to  walk  upright,  and  look  up- 
wards, with  that  freedom  and  frequency 
that  becomes  heirs  of  heaven.  The  mea- 
sure of  thy  aflkirs  being  adapted,  look  to 
thy  afl<»ction  in  them,  that  it  be  regulated 
too.  Thy  heart  may  be  engaged  in  thy 
little  business  as  much,  if  thou  watch  it 
not,  as  in  many  and  great  affairs.  A 
man  may  drown  in  a  little  brook  or  pool, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  (town 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  pat  hie 
head  under  water.  Some  care  thou  must 
have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those 
things  that  are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must 
make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out  tbo«e 
temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and 
extreme  want,  that  waits  on  it ;  but  let 
them  be  the  hedge:  sufibr  them  not  to 
grow  within  the  garden.  1/  richa  t«- 
crease,  set  mot  thg  heart  on  tkem,  nor  set 
them  in  thy  heart.  That  place  is  due  to 
another,  is  made  to  be  the  garden  of  thy 
beloved  Lord,  made  for  the  bwt  pbuau 
and  flowers;  and  there  they  ought  to 
grow,  the  love  of  God,  and  faith,  and 
meekness,  and  the  other  fragrant  graces 
of  the  Spirit.  And  know  that  this  is  no 
common  nor  easy  matter,  to  keep  tlit» 
heart  disengaged  in  the  midst  of  affaira, 
that  still  it  be  reserved  for  Him  whose 
right  it  U*"^ZeighUm  on  1st  Peter. 
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OUR  STUDENTS,  AND  THEIR  ECCLESIASTICAL  OPINIONS. 


Wi  btil  at  a  aign  of  **  the  good  time 
coining,"  every  reciprocal  expreaaion  of 
fiieadiy  feeliog  and  Chriatian  good-will 
aoioiig  the  Farioua  aectiona  of  the 
Church.  Party  apirit  is  in  a  great 
meMore  dying  out,  eapecially  in  towns, 
acircamatance  which  may  be  accounted 
fur  on  many  grounda.  And  we  do  feel 
^lad  that  tlioae  who  are  looking  forward, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  stand  aa  watchmen 
OD  tlie  walls  of  our  national  Jerusalem, 
tre  even  now  cultivating  that  spirit  of 
friendly  intercourse  whi<^  ought  oyer  to 
prerail  among  the  niinisiters  and  mem- 
ben  of  tlie  (Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chmt  We  do  not  at  present,  for  vari- 
ous reasona,  deaire  to  see  all  distinctions 
of  Churches  awept  away.  It  is  not  uni> 
fonnity,  but  unity,  that  is  the  great  de- 
lideratum  of  the  present  day.  **  Brothers 
ia  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown  "  of  win- 
ning souls  for  the  Church  triumphant  in 
betren,  should  be  the  main  object  of  the 
ministers  of  our  various  sects.  And  we 
know  of  no  more  cheering  spectacle  on 
earth,  than  that  of  a  parish  where  the 
clergy  of  ail  denominations,  sinking  their 
ecclesiastical  difierencea,  or  reserving 
tfaeffl  for  casual  discussion,  join  together 
iieart  and  hand  in  carrying  forward  the 
great  work  which  their  Master  liaa  given 
tbem  to  da 

These  observationa  are  called  forth  by 
a  fact  of  wliich  we  have  been  informed, 
that  last  month  a  deputation  from  the 
Edinburgh  University  Missionary  As- 
•xiatiou  attended  and  addressed  the 
usoal  meeting  of  the  Missionary  As- 
«ociAtion  uf  the  United  PresbyteriMU 
Hall.  The  University  Association  is, 
^ffl  its  nature  and  constitution,  emi- 
oently  catholic,  and  includes  students 
of  all  ihe  Presbyterian,  and  even  of  the 
episcopal  IxKlies ;  but  from  very  patent 
c^OMs,  it  is  composed  cliiefly  of  students 
^lori^Dg  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Therefore,  passing  over  the  mere  tech- 
nical, and  perhaps  ^uite  legal  view  of 
tht'  case,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  that 
AisocJAtion  that  it  seized  on  the  broad 
priociple  of  Christian  reciprocity,  and 
At  once  proposed  the  interchange  of 
pH^etinga  of  brotherly  good  will.  We 
imagine  some  alarmed  reader  shaking 
Ida  wise  head  at  such  a  proceeding.  But 
ve  can  aaaure  him  that  we  know  cer- 
tainly that  no  hint  waa  thrown  out,  or 
even  the  remotest  idea  entertained,  of 
UDaigaoMtion.  Indeed,  at  the  meeting, 
«very  speaker  urged  atrongly  the  duty  of 
all  to  maintain  thoae  viewa  whichi  betbre 


God  and  in  their  conscience,  each  should 
approve.  And  one  gentlemen  from  our 
own  Hall  went  the  length  of  saying,  that 
"  if  any  student  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  came  to  him  and  said  that  he 
loved  the  Established  Church  every  whit 
as  well  as  the  one  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  telling  that 
complacent  individual  that  he  was  simply 
proving  that  in  the  future  he  would  be- 
come an  unworthy,  because  a  lukewarm, 
watchman  upon  the  battlements  of  that 
ecclesiastical  Jerusalem,  where  had  stood 
such  illustrious  men  as  those  whose 
portraits  were  hung  around  the  walls  of 
that  hall." 

After  Mr.  Niven,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Williamson,  from  the 
University  Missionary  Association,  had 
addressed  the  meeting,  a  deputation  waa 
introduced  from  the  Independent  Church. 
We  understand  the  same  reciprocal 
feeling  prevails  among  the  students  in 
connexion  with  the  Glasgow  University 
Missionary  Association.  In  our  con- 
gratulations we  nevertheless  have  one 
cause  for  regret.  Our  young  friends  of 
Edinburgh  made  the  same  overture  to 
the  Free  Church  Hall,  but  the  request 
was  at  once,  and  rather  abruptly,  refused. 
In  a  short  time  these  silly  feelings  will 
subside ;  and  we  need  only  further  say, 
that  we  augur  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,  in  coming  fears  from  such  re- 
unione.  The  time  may  then  be  reason- 
ably looked  for  when  in  this  land  will 
be  struck  the  key-note  of  that  glorious 
song  which  will  be  wafted  by  every  breeze 
that  blows  over  the  lonely  upland  hamlet 
or  through  the  crowded  city  lane, — a 
song  which  will  be  caught  up  by  heavenly 
minstrels  in  the  realms  ol  light,  and  with 
which  the  arches  ot  the  New  Jerusalem 
will  sing:  ^*8ing  together,  sing  together, 
for  the  Lord  hath  visited  His  people,  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.*' 

A.  W. 

EARLY  RISING. 
Did  7<m  but  know,  when  bath«d  in  dew. 
How  tweet  tbe  little  riolet  grew, 

Amidet  the  tbornj  brake- 
How  fragrant  blew  the  ambient  air. 
O'er  beds  of  primroses  so  fair— 

Your  pillow  joa'd  forsAke. 

Paler  than  the  autumnal  leaf, 
Or  the  wan  line  ot  pining  grief. 

The  cheek  of  sloth  shall  grow ; 
Nor  can  cosmetic,  wash  or  ball, 
Nature's  own  favourite  tints  recall, 
II  ouce  jou  let  tbem  go. 

HaaaicK. 
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CATECHISMS  AND  SABBATH    SCHOOLS. 


The  copious  use  of  catechisms  is  a  very 
noticeable  feature  in  Sabbath  schools. 
The  benefits  which  a  good  catechism 
brings  are  great.  It  compresses  scrip- 
tural truths  into  compact  logical  forms : 
it  reduces  the  scattered  intimations  of  the 
Bible  to  method :  it  gives  exact  expres- 
sion to  religious  tbougrht :  it  imparts  an 
orderly  and  progressive  direction  to  the 
teachings  of  Sabbath  schools.  It  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  teacher  in  school,  and  to  the 
parent  at  home :  it  supplies  them  with 
consecutive  subjects  of  thought — with 
terse  and  exact  questions — with  appro- 
priate and  fit  replies.  In  fine,  it  is  useful 
as  a  text  to  speak  from,  and  an  orthodox 
interpretation  of  revealed  truth. 

With  the  fullest  appreciation,  how- 
ever, of  the  value  of  catechisms,  we  must 
direct  attention  to  some  of  the  evils 
which  the  use  or  rather  abuse  of  them 
tends  to  engender.  They  are  apt  to  fan- 
ter  an  indolent  habit  of  mind.  Parents  and 
teachers,  having  their  subjects  furnished 
to  their  hand,  are  tempted  to  cease  their 
own  preparations  beforehand.  Instead 
of  the  preparatory  studies,  which  are  in- 
dispensable if  they  would  teach  well,  they 
trust  to  their  catechism.  By  glancing 
down  to  their  book,  they  can  get  the 
right  question  without  trouble,  and  they 
can  easily  detect  the  children  when  their 
memory  trips.  Thus  the  minds  of  the 
instructors  stagnate.  The  teaching  be- 
comes mechanical.  The  living  touch  of 
a  mind,  astir  with  joyous  force,  is  want- 
ing. To  the  children,  it  is  at  best  but 
an  exercise  of  memory,  and  one  which 
they  cannot  regard  as  of  much  import- 
ance, since  their  parents  and  teachers 
are  indifferent  about  it  themselves.  If 
it  is  an  accomplishment,  it  is  one  which 
their  own  instructors  have  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  acquire.  If  the 
children  therefore  get  careless  and  indif- 
ferent, and  come  unprepared  and  unin* 
terested,  who  can  blame  them  ?  I'hey 
do  but  prefer  following  the  example, 
rather  than  the  counsel  of  their  leaders. 

Catechisms  are  further  apt  to  turn  the 
-mew  aside  from  the  true  object  of  faith. 
They  are  composed  of  so  many  dead  for- 
mulas ;  of  immense  value  indeed  for  in- 
structing the  understanding,  and  defining 
the  nature  and  limits  of  certain  truths, 
but  ineffective  withal  in  creating  in  the 
soul,  the  spirit  and  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  iife.  A  learner  may  have  his 
catechibm  stored  up  in  memory ;  may 
liave  a  perfect  apprehension  of  its  con- 
tents ;  may  thoroughly  appreciate  its 
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scriptural  character — ^the  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  its  statements — the  admirable 
precision  of  its  replies :  and  yet  not  be 
one  whit  more  the  child  of  God,  or  one 
jot  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Christ 
IS  not  a  dogma — is  not  a  set  of  doctrines, 
nor  expressible  in  any  number  of  formu- 
lar  statements.  He  is  a  living-  person. 
He  is  not  a  creed ;  not  a  confession  of 
faith ;  not  even  the  Bible.  In  one  sense, 
a  man  may  give  a  true  evangelical  expo- 
sition of  truth ;  may  know  his  Bible  with 
great  exactness  of  judgment ;  may  set 
down  his  creed  in  the  choicest  terras  of 
orthodoxy;  and  yet,  after  alt,  be  little 
better  than  an  infideU  He  believes  the 
Catechism,  the  Bible,  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  but  if  he  does  not  see  and  own  in 
the  stated  progress  of  bis  character,  and 
the  fixed  habit  of  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
a  living,  present,  personal  Saviour,  bis 
faith  can  profit  him  nothing. 

It  is,  however,  the  abuse  of  catechisms 
which  we  venture  thus  to  censure.  We 
are  ready,  as  we  have  said,  to  concede  to 
them  a  most  important  place  and  a  most 
important  function.  They  seeure  for 
family  and  Sabbath  school  teaching, 
unity  and  doctrinal  ooherence.  They 
protect  the  young,  if  we  may  for  a  mo- 
ment use  the  phrases,  against  bubjeottve 
arbitrariness,  and  impart  to  instruction  a 
wholesome  and  definite  objective  cer> 
tainty.  But  their  place  is  secondary  and 
subordinate — not  first  and  paramount. 
They  interpret ;  they  guide ;  they  bear 
witness.  They  are  not  the  thing  tbem« 
selves,  but  merely  so  many  aids  to  lead 
us  on  to  it :  not  the  healing  waters,  but 
simply  one  of  the  porches  which  opena 
into  them — and  one,  alas !  in  which  the 
blind,  and  halt,  and  maimed,  may  lie  nn- 
cured  and  uncared  for,  till  life  and  hope 
are  quenched  for  ever  ! 

The  Sabbath  school  may  be  viewed  as 
the  children's  church.  The  mode  pur- 
sued, therefore,  in  the  Sabbath  lehool, 
should  bo  the  same  pursued  in  the  con- 
gregation, only  simplified  and  brought 
down  to  the  tastes  of  children.  What 
would  be  the  results  were  the  catechism 
to  usurp  the  same  place  in  the  congrega- 
tion which  it  has  done  in  the  school  ? 
Where  then  the  holy  fruits  of  the  divine 
Word  ?  What  a  sudden  quenching 
would  there  be  of  all  spiritual  lite  I  What 
a  sudden  night  would  settle  down  on  all 
hearts !  What  a  chill  would  freese  the 
vitals!  What  a  murmur  of  discontent 
would  ensue!  What  a  dispersion !-« 
Rev,C.Ai'Culloch. 
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The  Tent  and  the  Khan.  By  R.  W. 
Stewakt,  D,D,,  Leghorn.  Edinburgh : 
W.  OJiphant  and  tson. 

A  KEW  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages  on  Eastern  travel  is  taken  up  by  a 
moderately-informed  person  with  a  curi- 
ous mmgling  of  feelings.  Books  on  the 
subject  are  by  no  means  wanting — their 
name  is  legion.  Almost  every  foot  of 
ground  in  Palestine  has  been  beaten 
hard  by  enthusiastic  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Americans,  and  the  exception 
is  for  the  traveller  not  to  print.  The 
buildings  have  been  measured,  the  wells 
fathomed,  the  distances  computed,  the 
altitudes  of  the  mountains  taken,  the 
depth  of  the  rivers  asceruined,  the  lakes 
bathed  in,  the  hills  climbed,  the  ruins 
explored  and  almost  worshipped,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  public ;  the  very 
water  of  the  Jordan  is  abstracted,  that 
our  children  may  be  baptised  in  it. 
The  old  monkish  legends  have  been 
received,  doubted,  discussed,  and  always 
narrated.  With  Bible  in  the  one  hand 
and  a  measuring  tape  in  the  other,  the 
inquisitive  Englishman  or  American 
may  be  seen,  now  creeping  on  all-fours 
mto  a  hole,  and  now  standing  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  Men  and  women 
in  various  disguises — some  as  Indian 
Mussulmans,  and  some  as  Arab  women— 
come  timidly  out  from  the  gates  of  the 
mosque  of  bakkara,  and  go  home  to  post 
up  their  diaries.  Great  and  learned 
divines,  bent  on  making  a  chart  of  the 
country — gullible  French  savans,  eager 
lor  stories,  and  determined  to  find  won- 
ders everywhere— sick  clergymen  with 
»ix  months  of  leisure — sentimental  ladies 
—officers  of  the  Guards,  making  the 
grand  tour — intelligent  engineers,  anxi- 
ous to  bring  their  science  to  bear  upon 
the  Holy  Land — wandering  bands  ot  all 
descriptions — ^a  motley  group,  find  their 
way  to  the  East,  and  as  surely  as  they 
go  they  publish.  Of  all  books,  perhaps 
the  most  saleable  are  books  of  travel ; 
and  of  all  travels,  a  bookseller  loves 
those  in  tlie  Holy  Land.  The  time  has 
again  come  M-hen  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Christian  public — 

••  Thy  ftaints  take  pleasure  in  her  ttonu. 
Her  very  dast  to  ibem  ia  dear." 

For  ourselves,  we  hope  never  to  see 
the  Holy  JLand.  Above  all,  we  trust 
never  to  look  upou  Jerusalem.  The 
men  are  not  to  be  envied  whose  earliest 


and  holiest  associations  have  given  place 
to  the  coldness  and  barrenness  of  that 
miserable  reality.  We  can  understand 
travelling  in  the  Desert.  We  can  fancy 
with  what  a  palpitating  heart  and  flushed 
forehead  one  would  cross  the  water  of 
that  Red  Sea,  or  pace  the  broken  ground 
of  the  hill-enclosed  wadi,  or  gaze  on 
that  cloud-covered  hill  wliere  once  the 
shadow  of  Jehovah  rested,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Infinite  was  heard.  There 
we  should  have  nothing  to  disturb  our 
dream  like  fancies,  our  prayer-like  emo- 
tions. There,  in  the  unbroken  and  ma- 
jestic silence,  we  could  read  the  very 
words  inscribed  on  the  Two  Tables,  spo- 
ken to  that  listening  hill,  and  feel, 
perhaps,  as  we  have  never  felt,  that 
they  were  the  words  of  God.  That 
awlul  solitude  would  seem  peopled  by 
Him  alone.  But  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  filthy  streets  of  Jerusalem,  where 
there  are  hardly  half-a-dozen  authentic 
Jewish  remains  —  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  you  hear  nothing  but  foolish  and 
sometimes  almost  pro&ne  stories,  and, 
on  the  other,  disputes,  ending  where 
they  began,  as  to  the  course  of  the  walls 
and  the  situation  of  a  well — whether 
those  ruins  before  you  are  of  Jewish, 
or  Roman,  or  Saracenic  architecture  — 
whether  that  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
olden  saints,  or  of  some  rich  rabbi  or  high 
priest,  of  whose  name  you  never  heard — 
whether  that  heap  of  ashes  be  the  de- 
posit of  a  soap  manufactory,  or  the  very 
ashes  cast  out  from  the  altar  of  atone- 
ment—to  have  all  one's  associations 
concerning  David,  and  Solomon,  and 
One  greater  than  either,  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  such  questionings 
and  such  objects, —this  is  a  state  of 
things  which,  we  trust,  may  never  bo 
our  lot.  No.  Let  us  discuss  such  things 
at  home,  and  there  gain  such  knowledge 
concerning  them  as  is  needful  for  the 
well-informed  man ;  but  let  not  the  for- 
bidding reality  ever  banish  from  our 
minds  the  dream  of  youth — of  Mount 
Zion  standing  most  beautiful,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  land— the  mountains  standing 
round  about  her— the  Temple,  proudly 
eminent  upon  Moriah,  and  David's  house 
upon  that  other  hill.  Let  it  be  ever  for 
our  hearts  what  it  was  that  day  when 
the  Redeemer  beheld  it  in  its  beauty 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  with  the 
eye  of  melancholy  admiration,  bade  His 
disciples  regard  it— "See  ye  not  these 
*  251 
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things?"    Of  sncli  a  city  ire  will  take 
up  ihe  song  of  the  captive  Jew — **  If  I , 
forgret  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning !  *'  j 

We  do  not  mean  to  review  at  great 
length   the  hook  mentioned  at  the  be-  , 
ginning  of  this  article.    Much  that  is 
Interesting  tempts  us  to  do  so,  but  we 
cannot  do  more  than  devote  a  few  lines 
to  the  subject,  as  it  is  one  which  has 
already   had   a  place    in    these   pages. 
The  volume  is  in  all  re8f)ects  a  most 
creditable    production.      It  is  readable 
throughout,  full  of  scriptural  knowledge 
and  illustration,  containing    some  new  i 
discoveries,  and  not  a  few  valuable  dis-  ; 
cussions.     At  the  risk  of  extending  our  | 
article  beyond  our  intended  limits,  we  ! 
subjoin  a  few  illustrations  of  Scripture, ' 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  volume. ; 

MOBBS  IK   THB  ARK  OF  BULRUBHBB. 

Dr.  Stewart  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  ark  was  **  found  floating  in  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile— now  a  canal 
— where  the  water  flowed  very  sluggishly, 
and  reeds  in  great  numbers  are  found 
growing  at  this  day."  "  We  are  told,"  says 
he  (p.  84),  '*  that  the  mother  of  Moses 
(immortal  Jochebed  I)  '  took  an  ark  of  i 
bulrushes,   and  daubed  it  with  dime  and 
with  pitch*    The  perfect  efficacy  of  the 
mud  or  slime  of  the  river  for  excluding 
water,    I    siw    freqiiently    exemplified. 
The  large  country  boats,  bringing  down 
corn  from  tiie  upper  country,  ai^e  gene- 
rally laden  till  the  water  reaches  the 
gunwale,  so  that  if  they  lie  over  ever  so  | 
slightly  under  a  good  breeze,  it  is  in 
danger  of  coming  in  over  the  side  and 
damaging  the  cargo.    To  guard  against 
this,  I  observed  that  all  these  boats  had 
a  rampnrt  of  mud  baked  round  the  gun- 
wale, from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  which  became,  when  baked  in  the  | 
sun,  as  hard  as  a  wall,  and  prevented  the 
passage  of  a  drop  of  water.    The  mother  I 
of  Moses,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  \ 
Nile,  no  doubt  observed  and  imitated  ; 
this  practice  of  the  ancient  mariners ;  i 
she  probably  applied  the  pitch  without, 
and  the  slime  within;  and  though  the 
caulking  might  be  rude,  it  wns  enough  ' 
to  save  the  life  of  the  *  goodly  child.' " 

COAL8  OF  JUMIPER.— (PSALM  CXX.  4.) 

**  There  was  much  of  the  Retem  or  ' 
white  broom,  the  juniper-tree  of  Scrip  I 
ture,  under  which  both  Hagar  and  the 
prophet  Elijah  found  shelter  in  the ' 
desert  south  of  Beersheba.  The  charcoal , 
most  highly  prized  in  Bgypt,  for  its  | 
heat  and  alow  consumption,  is  made  from  . 
(he  roots  of  thia  ahnib  $  and  Uiia  £Kt  I 
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borne  in  mind  illustrates  strikingly  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  which  the 
psalmist  denounces  against  the  false 
tongue :  '  What  shall  be  done  unto  thee, 
thou  fldse  tongue  ?  Sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper.'" — (P.  42.) 

THB  WATBR  OF  M ARAH. 

'^  The  well  itself  had  been  choked  up 
with  sand,  and  at  first  presented  no  sign 
of  water.  It  had  a  circumference  of 
tliree  feet,  and  nearly  the  same  depth ; 
and  after  scraping  out  the  sand  with  a 
tin  pan  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
the  water  be^tan  to  spring  up,  and  Sha- 
heen  and  I  were  able  to  taste  it.  Our 
Arabs  tried  to  dissuade  us  by  making 
grimaces  strongly  indicative  of  disgust, 
and  crying  out  Mdrak  I  Mdrah  /*-  bitter ! 
bitter  I  They  were  right,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly nauseous ;  for  it  had  at  once  a  bitter 
and  a  sulphureous  flavour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Harrowgate  waters.  I  brought 
away  a  bottle  of  this  water  for  analysis. 
It  was  afterwards  accidentally  broken  at 
Beyront,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
water  spilled,  the  odour  of  which  was  so 
ofiTensive  that  I  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
my  room  for  some  hours  till  it  disap- 
peared. 1  believe  I  am  the  first  European 
who  has  visited  this  spot."— (P.  70). 

This  well  is  now  called  Ain  AicheU, 
and  Dr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  give  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  be  the  Marah  of 
Scripture,  rather  than  Ain  Ilowdra^ 
which  is  generally  identified  with  it. 
For  these  reasons  we  refer  to  the  book 
itself. 

TUB  WRITTBM  TALLBT  (WAT)I  MOKATTKB). 

We  came  with  some  interest  to  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Stewart's  volume  inhere 
we  expected  to  meet  with  a  diaufussion 
of  the  question  whether  Wadi  Mokatteb 
contains  memorials  of  the  forty  years' 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  Our  expecta- 
tions, on  the  whole,  were  not  realised  by 
his  treatment  of  this  theme.  Certainly 
some  interesting  records  are  given  fipoui 
Wadi  Makhara,  a  valley  running  to  the 
east  fi-om  the  northern  point  of  the 
Written  Valley.  The  chief  addition 
made  by  Dr.  Stewart  to  the  information 
on  this  subject,  is  that  on  the  former 
wadi,  which  he  explored  with  care, 
there  are  found  both  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions, cxrrtottchet  of  the  ancient  kin|rs 
of  Egypt  (Cheops,  liameses,  and  othera). 
and  inscriptions  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Sinaitie  character.  The  former  are 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  copper 
mines  which  were  once  worked  here  in 
the  early  periods  of  Egyptian  greatness. 
Ic  remains  for  further  research  to  &sky 
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whether  the  Sinaitic  iDseriptions  are  of 
the  same  date  aad  the  same  workman- 
ship u  the  others.    In  at  least  one  of  the 
inscriptions  obserred    by  Dr.  Stewart,  j 
the  beginolng   was    in    hieroglyphics,  j 
while  the   concluding  words   were    in  i 
Sinaitic  characters.    He  has  also  done  ! 
iDQcb   to   overthrow  the    argument  of 
lome,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the 
sacred  Tan  (which  has  the  form  of  the 
cross),  which  has  been   discovered    in 
them,  that  these'  writings  are  posterior 
to  the  advent,  and  the  work  of  early 
monkish  ChristiNns.    He  has  shewn  that 
this  figure^  mistaken  for  the  7'au,  appears 
in  one.  at  least,  of  the    liieroglyphic 
inscriptions.         Dr.     ^^tewart    believes 
neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  in  the  Christian 
authorship  of  these  remarkable  writings. 
Ue  opposes  Mr.  Forster's  theory,  first, 
on  the  ground  of  locality,  maintaining 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  spent  any  considerable  time 
in  Wadi  Mokatteb ;  and  he  convicts  him 
of  a  gross  anachronism,  in  discovering 
here  a  record  of  the  events  at  Meribah, 
which  did  not  take  place  for  upwards  of 
thirty-nine    years    after    the    Israelites 
coald  have  been  in  this  valley.      He 
oppo?e»  Professor  Been's  view,  that  the 
writings  are  the  works  of  Christian  pil- 
{niras  of  the  second  century,  chiefly  on 
\h6  ground  that  a  language  known  and 
written  at  that  time  could  not  have  been 
10  whoUy  lost  as  to  have  escaped  recogni- 
tion ever  since.    And  he  himself  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  in- 
scribed by  the  later  Amalekites,  who 
dwelt    \on^     in     this    neighbourhood. 
These  are    interesting   questions:    but 
what  we  mias  most,  in  a  volume  con- 
taining otherwise  so  much  solid  matter, 
is  a  scholarlike  and  able  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  concerning  the  lan- 
guage.   It  might  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
a  traveller,  even  of  Dr.  Stewart's  accom- 
pli«hmenta,  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
language  out  of  his  own  personal  re- 
eoarces ;  but  we  think  we  were  not  un- 
reasonable in  expecting  a  resume  of  what 
others,  at   least,  have  written  on  this 
point.        Unquestionably    the    tide    of 
evidence  seems  to  declare  that  we  have 
not  yet  read  the  secret  of  those  strange 
writinga. 

MOUNT  SINAI. 

A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Stewart's  jour- 
ney through  the  Desert  is  occupied  with 
the  question*  Which  hill  is  the  true 
^inai,  on  which  Jehovah's  majesty  was 
manifested — 'Uhe  mountain  that  might 
be  touched,  and  which  burned  with  fire." 
A  long  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
irbole  BObject,  which  is  involved  in  many 
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difflcultiea,  and  has  caused  much  difiS^* 
rence  of  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Stewart's  pages.  Had  our  limits  been 
sufficiently  Urge,  we  should  with  plea- 
sure have  extracted  the  whole  discus- 
sion ;  but  we  can  only  give  a  short 
abridgement  of  it.  Dr.  Stewart  recog- 
nises three  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject — the  Word  of  Inspiration,  the 
traditions  of  Desert  tribes,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  monks.  He  holds  that, 
from  the  accouut  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
'  the  two  things  required  to  fix  the 
locality  are  a  mountain  sufficiently  iso* 
lated  and  lofty  to  be  seen  from  the 
region  lying  round  its  base;  and,  se- 
condly, a  valley  or  opening  of  some  kind 
among  the  mountains  large  enough  to 
contain  the  tents  of  Israel,  and  visible 
through  all  its  extent  from  the  mountain 
top."  We  would  add  also  to  these  two 
conditions  a  third,  which  is  equally  un- 
deniable with  either  of  the  others— a 
situation  stifficiently  near  the  localities 
which  the  Israelites  had  just  passed  by 
and  those  which  they  met  with  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Sinai,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  record  of  their  wanderings. 
Dr.  Stewart  also  assumes  that  Horeb  is 
the  correct  name  for  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, Sinai  for  the  individual  peak. 

Four  mountains  (we  think  Dr.  Stew- 
art should  have  given  Jive)  have  been 
made  claimants  for  the  high  honour— 
Ghebel  Monejah,  which  is  isolated,  and 
visible  from  two  large  wadis.  besides 
being  near  the  necessary  locality;  but 
no  traditions  attach  to  it  of  any  kuid, 
and  its  height  is  less  than  the  narrative 
of  Josephus  (whatever  be  its  value)  as- 
cribes to  Sinai:  Ghebel  Katcrin,  another 
peak  of  the  same  chain,  and  the  highest 
of  all,  corresponding  with  Josephus'  de- 
scription ;  but  it  has  no  traditional  right 
to  the  honour,  and  no  plain  has  been 
discovered  from  which  it  could  be  seen 
by  a  large  multitude:  (ihebel  Mousa, 
the  most  eastern  peak  of  the  same  chain, 
is  perhaps  that  which  in  modern  times 
has  generally  been  received  as  the  true 
Sinai.  It  is  (next  to  Katerin)  the  high- 
est of  the  group,  and  is  visible  both  from 
Wadi  Sebayeh  and  Wadi  Rachabah. 
Monkish  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, has  decided  in  favour  of  this  hill. 
A  convent  stands  to  this  day  at  its  foot, 
built  by  that  emperor ;  and  the  name 
Ghebel  Mousa,  to  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  aught  else,  it  owes  the  general 
acquiescence  in  its  claim,  lias  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  since  then.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  Dr.  Stewart  urges  to  this 
hill  is  the  prior  tradition  and  other 
claims  of  another  mountain.  Dr.  Rob- 
iinson,  to  whom   the  Church  owes  so 
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much  in  this  department  of  inquiry, 
has  fixed  on  Ghebel  Safsafeh,  the  most 
northern  peak  of   the  Bame  group  as 
Sinai.     It  is  visible  from  the  wide  plain 
of  El-Kahah,  but  it  is  a  lower  peak  than 
the  others,  and  is  supported  by  no  tradi- 
tion.     The  fifth  mountain  claiming  to 
be  Sinai  is  Ghebel  Serbal.     It  is  some 
little  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the 
chain  of  which  the  four  mountains  al- 
ready  mentioned  are  peaks.    It  is  not  so 
high  as  they  are,  but,  standing  quite  iso- 
lated, it  is  much  the   loftiest  in    the 
neighbourhood.     Two  large  valleys  are 
visible  from  it.    It  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  wilderness  of  Faran, 
whither  the  Israelites  journeyed  on  leav* 
ing  Sinai.    It  is  **the  most  prominent 
and  commanding  feature  in  the  penin- 
sula."    Dr.  Stewart  assigns  five  reasons 
for  his  preference  of  this  hill  to  others — 
first,    ecclesiastical    tradition    for    the 
first  fire  centuries  pointed  unanimously 
to  Serbal ;  second,  the  locality  of  Kephi- 
dim,  generally  agreed  on,  is  two  days' 
journey  ftx>m  the  southern  chain — **a 
distance  much  greater  than  that  which 
the  sacred  narrative  indicates  as  tra- 
Tersed  by  Moses  and  the  elders  to  the 
rock,"  but   the    distance   from  Serbal 
"  would  correspond  very  well  with  it ; " 
third,  the  presence  of  Sinaitic  writings 
on  Serbal  in  great  numbers,  while  on 
Mousa  there  are  none ;  fourth,  the  name 
of  the  hill  (Ser-Baal),  which  signifies 
Lord  Baal,  and    is    supposed  (by  Dr. 
Stewart)  to  indicate  the  supplanting  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  upon  this  hill  by 
that  of  Baal ;   fifth.  Mount  Sinai  and 
Mount  Paran  were  one  hill,  as  is  evi- 
dent   from    Scripture    (Deut.    xxxiii. 
2 ;    Hab.  iii.  3).    Mount    Serbal    was 
called  Mount  Paran  by  the  Arabs,  and 
the  village  of  Feiran  is  still  found  at  its 
foot. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  this  inte- 
resting discussion  by  Dr.  Stewart.  Were 
we  to  indicate  an  opinion,  it  would  be 
that  his  first,  second,  and  fifth  reasons 
are  weighty  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
Mount  Serbal.  There  is,  however,  one 
objection  that  has  not  occurred  to  him. 
He  admits  that  Sinai  was  a  single  peak 
of  a  chain  of  hills  called  Horeb.  Serbal, 
however,  is  a  single  isolated  hill,  not  one 
of  a  chain  of  mountains.  If  Serbal,  then, 
be  Sinai,  what  is  Horeb  ? 

We  may  probably,  at  a  future  time, 
return  to  this  volume,  to  extract  from 
it  a  statement  relative  to  Protestant 
missions  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  somewhat  in  our  own 
Church.  J.  E.  C. 
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Thbsb  Essays  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  Christian 
Kvi'Iences,  defensive  and  positive.  They 
are  characterised  by  unusual  intelli- 
gence, earnestness,  and  modesty.  None 
of  them  can  be  said  to  contain  much  ori- 
ginal or  new  matter;  but  tlie  authors 
reading  is  extensive,  his  sympathies 
high,  and  his  judgment  eminei^tly  sound. 
He  is  familiar  with  modem  speculation, 
the  results  of  which  he  has  appreciated 
and  successfully  applied  to  the  subject 
he  has  in  hand.  The  arguments  he  em- 
ploys are  never  superficial,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  too  abstract  for  any  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  to  follow. 

Mr.  Fry's  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  Bishop  Butler's  **  Analo- 
gy"— it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
analogical  argument.    The  author,  it  it 
true,  denies  this  in  words.    In  his  intro- 
duction he  says: — **The  argument  of 
the  following  pages  is  not,  it  will   be 
obseryed,  one  of   analogy.     It  is  not 
that  religion  is  analogoua,  in  its  dif- 
culties  or  otherwise,  to  the  nature  of 
things  or  of  man;    but   it  is  merely 
and  solely  an  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  Christian  religion  does,  in  fact,  fit 
that  nature  which  it  professes  to  fit." 
—(Pp.    12,    18.)      But    what    is    the 
difference    between   religion    '* fitting* 
human  nature,  and  being  "analogous" 
to  that  nature  **in  its  difiSculties  and 
otherwise"?    Are  they  not  the  same? 
Butler's  work  is  almost  exclusively  an 
analogy  of  difficulties ;  but  the  analogi- 
cal argument  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  these,  but  may  extend  to  correspond- 
ence of  every  sort.    He  observes  certain 
difficulties  in  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  he  inquires  whether  these  difficul- 
ties are  peculiar  to  religion,  or  whether 
they  are  such  as  we  find  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  in  our  own  nature. 
He  finds  that  the  difficulties  which  axe 
involved  in  religion,  and  especially  in 
Christianity,  are,  to  a  large  extent,  such 
as  pervade  all  nature,  and  are  insepar- 
able from  our  conceptions  of  the  works 
and  providence  of  God.    He  argues,  ac* 
cordiugly,    that    these   difficulties   can. 
form  no  valid  objection  to  tlie  truth  of 
religion ;    for,    "  be   who    believes    the 
Scriptures  to  have  proceeded  from  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  Nature  may  well 
expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficul- 
ties in  them  as  are  found  in  the  constt« 
tution  of  nature."     Such  is  the  scope  of 
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fiatler's  aigameDt.  Mr.  Fry*8  is  pre-  I  more  than  a  scheme  adapted  to  man's 
diely  similiu-,  if  for  difficulties  we  substi*  moral  nature— a  correlative  made  to  fit 
tote/aetf ;  and  yet,  as  might  easily  have  the  original— and  that  this  nature  being 
been  expected,  the  facis  which  have  |  ascertainable  by  reflection,  Christianity 
chieflj  attracted  his  attention  are  just  maybe  a  product  of  mere  human  thought, 
the  difflcalties.  I  like  one  of  the  schemes  of  Grecian  wis- 

Mr.  Fry,  however,  claims  for  his  argu-  dom,  and  so  have  required  no  revelation 
meot  a  more  positive  value  than  Butler  at  all.  To  this  we  may  answer,  not  only 
explicitly  does, — a  yalue  which  many  ,  that  such  a  supposition  is  highly  impro- 
critics— Dr.  Chalmers,  among  others —  i  bable  as  to  a  religion  coming  from  a 
bare  denied  to  it.  We  think  he  does  so  people  like  the  Jews,  among  whom  moral 
justly.  It  is  said  that  the  analogical  and  philosophical  science  had  scarcely 
argument  is  relerant  only  in  answer  to  any  place,  and  who  did  not,  like  the 
objections,  and  that  its  sole  use  is  for  '  Greeks.dive  down  into  their  own  natures, 
defence.  We  must  distinguish,  how-  I  but  also  that  the  view  of  Christianity  on 
erer,  between  doctrines,  principles,  pro- 1  which  such  an  objection  would  be 
positions,  viewed  singly  and  in  isola- .  founded,  would  be  most  partial  and  in- 
tioo,  and  these  regarded  collectively, ;  complete ;  for  that  whilst  Christianity 
u  constituting  a  system.  That  the '  is  thus  fitted  to  our  nature,  it  also  rises 
difBculties  connected  with  a  future  life— '  infinitely  above  ir,  and  could  never  as  a 
vitb  the  Divine  government  by  rewards  1  whole  have  been  deduced  fVom  it ;  that, 
aod  punishments — with  the  trials,  diffi-  i  in  a  word,  there  is  in  it  enough  that  we 
colties,  and  dangers  of  our  present  pro-  can  understand  and  feel  to  be  german  to 
bitire  state — with  the  appointment  of  a  I  us,  to  make  us  believe  and  know  that  it 
Mediator — ^with  the  fall  of  man— with !  is  a  message  to  us— suflicient  that  is 
&ith,  and  the  consequences  which  de- 1  superhuman  and  mysterious  to  make  us 
peod  on  it — or  with  any  other  doctrine  reverently  accept  it  as  a  message  from  a 
of  natural  or  revealed  religion, — that ,  Divine  Being,  whose  nature  and  attri- 
tbeie  difficulties,  or  such  as  these,  are  butes  must  ever  be  unfathomable  and 
(oand  to  exist  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  |  mysterious  to  us."— (Pp.  13,  14.) 

The  volume  contains  six  essays  besides 


geoeral  constitution  of  human  nature 
ud  of  things,  is  no  positive  evidence  of 
tbe  tmth  of  any  or  of  all  these  doctrines 
in  themaelves.  But  if  we  find  all  these 
ind  other  doctrines  set  forth  in  a  religi- 
009  system — ^that  this  syatem  is  analogous 
not  only  in  its  difliculties,  but  in  all  its 
features,  to  our  intellectual  and  moral 
oonttitution,  and  to  the  observed  order 
uf  things ;  and  that  the  azudogy  extends 


the  introduction.  They  are  severally 
entitled:— On  the  Fall  of  Man:  On 
Fain,  and  its  Place  in  the  Christian 
System;  On  the  Beceptivity  of  the 
Human  Mind ;  On  the  Relation  between 
Theory  and  Practice;  On  Paith;  and, 
On  Mysteries. 

We  have  mnch  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  the  last  essay — which  is  admirable 


not  merely  to  what  is  superficial  and  |  throughout — the  following  remarks  on 
palpable,  but  to  all  that  is  most  mysteri-  ;  certain   difficulties    in     Sie     Christian 


005  and  deeply  hidden  **  within  the  veil 
rf  our  humanity, — if  (hit  be  found  true, 
then  the  argument,  so  far  from  remain- 
ing merely  '^negative,"  becomes,  both 
theoretical Ij  and  practically,  the  strong- 
est possible  evidence  by  which  any  re- 
ligious faith  can  be  sustained.  Autho- 
ritative or  external  evidence  without  this 
can  nerer  produce  faith^  against  this  it 
can  never  even  render  credible ;  while, 
independently  of  all  external  evidence, 
this  felt  harmony  with  the  deepest  in- 
B'tincts  and  adaptation  to  the  highest 
Dwds  of  our  nature,  is  to  many  a  **  wit- 
ness within  themselves,"  whose  testimony 
no  other  can  gainsay,  nor  is  any  needed 
to  confirm,  and  on  their  reliance  on  which 
alone  depends  their  entire  spiritual  life. 
To  these  remarks  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Mr.  Fry's  introduc- 


religion  which  perplex  so  much,  at  one 
time  or  another,  every  earnest  and 
thoughtful  believer.  It  is  in  this  essay 
that  the  author  applies  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  the  results  of  modern  spe- 
culation in  regard  to  the  limitations  of 
human  knowledge.  These  speculations 
have  been  principally  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Kant  and  Hamilton. 

After  urging  at  some  length  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  mys- 
teries in  a  revealed  religion,  Mr.  Pry 
goes  on  to  observe — 

*'  It  is  very  probable  that  a  thoughtful 
person  listening  to  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  willing  to  give  all  due  weight 
to  the  argument,  might,  either  here  or  at 
some  other  stage  of  my  reasoning,  pre- 
sent a  grave  matter  of  objection,  some- 
thing on  this  wise :— that  mystery  is  not 


tion: — ^"It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  |  synonymous  with  ignorance,  that  the 
the  argameut  of  the  following  essays  be  mysteries  of  religion  are  not  merely 
true,  then  Christianity  seems  tu  be  little   thmgs  which  we  do  not  know,  but  that 
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they  present  to  us  difficulties  of  quite 
another  kind,  that  they  lead  to  seeming 
absurdities,  and  drive  us  to  accept  pro- 
positions which  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent the  one  with  the  other.  *  For 
how,'  the  objector  might  fairly  ask,  *  can 
you  reconcile  the  omnipotence  and 
goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of 
misery  and  sin?  How  can  you  recon- 
cile His  foreknowledge  with  our  freetlom? 
Ignorance  we  could  endure,*  he  might 
say, '  but  how  are  we  to  bear  up  auainst 
mysteries  which  thus  recoil  and  con- 
found our  belief  and  shake  and  almost 
destroy  our  faith  ?  * 

»*  Now  here  is  a  grave  objection,  which, 
though  constantly  presenting  itself  to 
thoughtful  people  in  a  vast  variety  of 
forms,  and  in  regard  to  a  great  number 
of  different  points  of  religious  belief, 
seems  to  amount  briefly  to  this,  that 
where  mysteries  exist  we  may  be  called 
on  by  religion  to  accept,  as  equally  true, 
two  propositions  wliiuh  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  one  another. 

*'  Now.  in  the  first  place,  I  must  remark 
that  the  inconsistency  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken  i«  always 
in  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from 
them,  and  not  in  themselves;  thus, 
for  instance,  we  are  not  called  on, 
in  regard  to  any  mystery,  to  hold  di- 
rectly that  God  is  good,  and  that  God 
it  not  good — tliough  we  are  so  called 
on  to  believe  that  God  is  good,  and  th^t 
He  permits  the  existence  of  evil,  which 
seems  to  conflict  with  the  inferences 
which  we  draw  from  His  goodness. 
Now  this  being  so,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  room  here  for  that  caution  which 
is  familiar  to  all  well-regulated  minds, 
that  we  should  not  allow  the  apparent 
tendency  of  what  we  imperfectly  under- 
stand, to  shake  our  belief  in  what  we 
know  from  other  and  independent 
sources.-— (Pp.  187-190.) 

"  The  human  intellect,  finite  in  itself, 
seems  to  be  an  instrument  fully  fit  to 
deal  with  considerations  of  finite  things 
only,  so  that  its  powers  seem  to  fail  and 
prove  false  when  we  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  infiniie  things.  H«  nee  we  are 
not  only  unable  to  comprehend  infinity, 
but  when  we  apply  to  it,  in  any  of  its 
manifestations,  that  logic  which  seems 
to  be  a  thing  of  absolute  certainty,  and 
which  carrier  us  so  safely  through  finite 
things,  we  fidd  it  entirt'ly  to  fail  us — the 
instrument  yields  in  our  hands — absurd 
concluriions  result  from  indubitable  pre- 
mises, and  shew  us  that  we  are  applying 
our  weapon  to  things  of  a  different  tem- 
per from  those  which  it  is  capable  of 
overcoming  and  subduing  to  ub. 
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•*  Every  one  at  all  oonrersant  in 
mathematics  will  admit  that  that  science 
teems  with  illustrations  of  what  I  have 
affirmed,  inasmuch  as  the  application  to 
infinite  quantities  of  a  calculus  fitted  to 
finite  ones  would  continually  lead  to 
absurd  conclusions.**— (Pp.  194-198.) 

*'  In  passing  by  this  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  but  pause  to  remark  on 
the  wonderful  sincerity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
present  to  us  doctrines  apparently  in- 
consistent, not  attempting  to  smooth 
down  their  seeming  discrepancies,  or  to 
reduce  them  to  an  even  system.  Thn», 
for  example,  they  set  before  us  emphati- 
cally God's  attributes  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  but  leave  them  with  whatever 
Mpparent  inconsistency  there  may  be 
between  them,  and  without  any  such 
attempt  to  reconcile  their  apparent  con- 
flict as  that  in  which  tbeologiHns  have 
so  much  and  so  frnitlesslj  engaged. 
This  peculiarity  of  these  writings  seems 
to  me  very  striking,  and  exactly  what 
we  might  expect  from  them  if  they  be, 
as  they  profess  to  be,  the  speaking  of 
God  to  man;  being  at  once  adapted  to 
the  real  position  and  nature  of  man, 
who,  when  in  the  presence  of  mysteries, 
must  submit  to  such  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies, and  yet  yielding  none  the  least 
compliance  to  that  morbid  craving  of 
our  nature  for  knowledge  and  system 
in  things,  where  it  is  our  part  to  bow 
in  reverence  and  ft-ar.**— (Pp.  201,  202) 

In  conclusion,  let  us  expr^s  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Fry's  Essays  will  be  extensively 
and  thoughtfully  read,  and  that  they 
will  not  prove  the  last  effort  of  their 
author  in  a  field  in  which  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  do  good  service. 

TRUE  BB8T  FOR  XAIT. 

**  There  is  rest  in  this  world  nowhere 
except  in  CUrist,  the  Manifested  Love 
of  God.  Trust  in  excellence,  and  the 
better  you  become,  the  keener  is  the 
feeling  of  deficiency.  Wrap  up  all  in 
doubt,  and  there  is  a  stern  voice  that 
will  thunder  at  last  out  of  the  wilderness 
upon  your  dream.  A  heart  renewed— 
a  loving  heart — a  penitent  and  humble 
heart — a  heart  broken  and  contrite,  puri- 
fied by  love— that,  and  only  that,  is  the 
rest  of  man.  Spotlessness  may  do  for 
aii^els— repentance  unto  life  is  the  bigheft 
that  belonffs  to  man.** — Robertsw**  Ser- 
mons, Ut  Series, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Letter    from    Canada,"   and   otler 
articles,  in  type. 
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Sermon* 

*  Not  fivnkin^  the  usemblinj;  of  oarselres  together,  a»  the  manner  of  loine  it."— Hrs.  x.  S6. 
By  tlie  ReF.  P£ter  Gramt,  Minister  of  St.  John*B,  Dundee. 


Trbbb  are  two  great  a«pectB  under  which 
we  may  contemplate  the  religious  service 
which  God  enjoins  on  man.  Tiie  one  is, 
that  inward  homage  which  we  owe  to 
Him,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  (lerfection, 
and  which  consists  in  fearing,  loving, 
believing,  trusting  in  Him.  and  other 
exercises  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  The  other  is.  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  that  homage,  liy  the  ohaery- 
ance  of  His  instituted  ordinances.  The 
first  of  those  views  is.  undaubte<Ily,  the 
most  essential;  as,  without  the  homage 
of  the  soul,  no  external  service  can  be 
either  acceptable  to  God  or  profitable  to 
man.  But  the  other  view  is  by  no  means 
unimportant,  inasmuch  as  external  ordi- 
nances are  the  divinely  appointed  chan- 
nels of  spiritual  improvement.  It  is  a 
profound  remark  of  une  of  the  greatest  of 
our  moralists,  that  ^religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is 
snimated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will 
glide  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  inyi- 
gorated  and  re-inipressed  by  external 
ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship, 
and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.'* 

With  regard  to  the  important  subject 
of  external  worship,  mankind  have  run 
into  opposite  extremes.  The  most  com* 
mon  and  fatal  mistake  is  to  attach  too 
great  importance  to  the  mere  outward 
service^to  rest  content  with  the  form, 
while  unacquainted  with  the  power  of 
godliness.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  fast  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  of  undervaluing  and 
disregarding  the  instituted  means  of 
devotion.  How  painfully  evident  is  this 
in  the  neglect  ol  the  public  worship  of 
the  Almighty,  on  the  dny  which  He  has 
set  apart  for  Himself.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  such  as  have  the  best  means  of 
information,  that,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  number  who  regularly  assemble 
fur  worship  is  far  inferior  to  those  who 

•.-IX. 


neglect  it — that,  in  our  great  towns  and 
cities,  they  are  not  on«-fourth  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  much 
smaller  proportion.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  how  the  leisure  afforded  by  the 
Christian  Sabbath  will  be  employed  by 
those  who  utterly  forget  the  design  of  its 
institution.  That  day,  which  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe  has  peculiarly  set 
apart  for  receiving  the  homage  of  His 
subjects,  and  for  dispensing  to  them  the 
blessings  of  His  grace,  is  openly  and 
unblushingly  profaned  by  devoting  its 
sacred  hours  to  secular  employment, 
indolence,  or  sinful  amusement.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  disguised,  that  there  are  many 
who  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and 
expect  to  share  in  the  blessings  which  it 
promises,  who,  nevertheless,  are  most 
sadly  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  the 
sanctuary,  easily  find  excuses  for  ab- 
sence, and  when  absent  are  not  conscious 
of  privation.  To  them  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  is  a  weariness,  the  service  of  His 
house  a  galling  yoke.  Though  they  may 
not  altogether  renounce  the  practice  of 
public  worship,  yet  there  is,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  sacrifice  of  the  sacred 
duty,  and  this  sacrifice  is  made  at  the 
shrine  of  mammon  or  of  pleasure,  where 
they  worship  with  a  frequency  and  a 
devotedness  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
found  in  their  approaches  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty. 

But  if  formalism  be  an  evil — and  a 
very  great  one  it  unquestionably  is— irre- 
ligion  is  no  less  displeasing  to  God  and 
injurious  to  man  ;  and  though  the  **  form 
of  godliness"  may  c>ften  remain  when 
the  **  power  thereof  *'  is  wanting,  yet  the 
**  power '*  cannot  well  subsist  where  the 
**  form  "  is  altogether  gone.  To  bhew  the 
importance  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
therefore,  is  w  hat  we  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  With  this  view,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  obliga- 
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tion  of  this  duty,  and  then  exhibit  the 
advantages  which  flow  from  its  conscien- 
tious and  punctual  observance. 

I.  Our  first  object  then  is,  to  point 
out  the  obiigation  of  worshipping  God  in 
public  That  God  ought  to  be  worship- 
ped, must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  believes  in  His  existence  and  per- 
fections. We  need  only  appeal  to  every 
man's  heart,  whether  this  be  not  a  prin- 
ciple which  carries  along  with  it  its  own 
obligation,  that  to  Him,  in  whom  "  we 
liye,  and  move,  and  have  our  being," 
and  from  whom  "cometh  down  erery 
good  and  perfect  gift,"  solemn  acknow- 
ledgments  of  gratitude  should  be  made, 
praises  and  prayers  should  be  oflered, 
and  all  suitable  marks  of  dependence  on 
Him  be  expressed.  Though  God  is  too 
independently  great  to  need  our  homage, 
He  is  too  condescendingly  good  not  to  ac- 
cept it.  According  to  every  idea  we  can 
form  of  Him,  it  most  be  pleasing  to  Him 
to  behold  those  beings,  whom  He  haa  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  sensibility,  whose 
souls  He  has  formed  capable,  not  only  of 
contemplating,  but  of  dwelling  with  un- 
ceasing delight  on  the  beauties  of  His 
own  nature,  giving  Tent  to  the  noblest 
emotions  of  their  souls,  joining  the 
melodious  concert  of  creation  in  His 
praise,  and  crowning  with  devout  fer- 
Tour  the  general  burst  of  adoration :  ^*  O 
come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down  I  let 
us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 
For  He  is  our  God :  and  we  are  the  flock 
of  His  pasture !  "  "  The  prayer  of  the 
upright  is  His  delight.  It  oometh  before 
Him  as  incense,  and  the  uplifting  of 
their  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice." 

But,  is  it  not  enough,  it  may  be  asked, 
that  we  express  our  feelings  in  private  ? 
Is  not  religion  between  God  and  the  soul 
of  man  ?  Will  not  our  devotions  ascend 
as  gratefully  from  the  retirement  of  the 
closet  as  from  the  assembly  of  the  people  ? 
I>oth  not  the  Lord  smile  as  graciously  on 
**  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  as  on  the  gates 
ofZion"? 

It  is  true,  that  religion  is  between  God 
and  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  in  retirement 
that  the  heart  pours  itself  forth  with  the 
most  pleasing  freedom  to  the  Hearer  of 
prayer.  It  ia  there  that  the  worshipper 
SM 
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can  adjust  his  donfessions  to  his  own 
particular  offences;  it  is  there  that  he 
can  adapt  his  prayers  to  his  own  particu- 
lar necessities,  and  accommodate  his 
thanksgivings  to  the  blessings  which  he 
himself  in  particular  hath  received.  And 
if  our  hearts  have  no  relish  for  these 
more  private  duties,  our  public  profes- 
sions of  piety  will  be  of  little  avail 
But  there  are  necessities  which  are  felt 
in  common  by  all ;  there  are  relations  in 
which  all  in  common  stand  to  their 
Maker ;  there  are  blessings  of  which  all 
in  common  are  admitted  to  partake. 
These  it  becomes  us  to  unite  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  by  mingling  cm-  Toioes 
in  one  hymn  of  praise,  we  may  kindle 
in  one  another  those  pious  emotions 
which  are  due  to  our  common  Beuc- 
factor. 

God  has  implanted  within  us  social 
principles,  which  prompt  us  to  seek,  and 
fit  us  for  deriving  eqjoyment  from  fellow- 
ship with  one  another;  and  nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  proper,  than  thai 
if  men  associate  themselves  for  the  in* 
ferior  purposes  of  the  natural  or  oinl 
life,  they  should  also  meet  together  for 
the  important  concerns  of  religion.  He 
has  gifted  us  with  the  capacity  of  mak- 
ing known  to  each  other  our  perceptions 
of  His  excellence,  and  our  sense  of  His 
kindness ;  and,  therefore,  is  it  not  fit  that 
we  should  render  glory  to  His  name,  in 
our  united  acknowledgments  of  His 
greatness  and  goodness  ? 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that 
we  are  bound  to  promote  His  glory 
by  every  mean  in  our  power.  How 
the  devotions  of  men  would  utter  too 
feeble  a  voice  separately.  Thus  isolated, 
their  light  would  emit  a  very  slight  efful- 
gence, and  be  equivalent  to  mere  dark- 
ness. But  when  men  unite  together  in 
one  place,  and  at  one  time,  for  the  pn^ 
pose  of  public  worship,  they  become  the 
object  of  attention — they  cannot  be  hid  ; 
an- inquiry  is  instituted  for  what  pur- 
pose they  meet  together,  what  profeMion 
they  make,  what  is  the  hope  of  their 
calling ;  and  they  are  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  tbeos, 
with  the  meekness  of  spiritual  wisdom. 
In  this  way,  His  name  is  more  likefy  to 
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be  heird  of  in  the  vorid,  and  His  glory 
to  be  spread  throughoot  the  earth. 

Even  though  there  were  no  natural 
obIi};atton  binding  us  to  the  practice  of 
pabiic  worship,  yet  there  is  an  obligation 
to  this  effect  laid  upon  us  by  the  express 
authority  of  God,  We  are  commanded 
to  observe  it.  To  the  priests  under  the 
01(1  Testament  dispensation  God  said  by 
His  servant  Closes,  "  Gather  the  people 
tofrether,  men,  women,  and  diildren,  and 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates, 
that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may 
team,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  lavr; 
and  that  their  children,  which  have  not 
known  anything,  may  hear,  and  learn  to 
fetr  the  Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye 
lire  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go  over  Jor- 
dan  to  possess  it.**  To  Christians  under 
the  New  TeeUment  dispensation,  tlie 
same  God,  by  means  of  an  apostle,  has 
given  the  injunction  in  the  text,  **  not  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is.**  Such 
is  the  command  of  tlie  Almighty,  and  he 
who  disregards  it  exposes  himself  to  all 
the  evils  which  are  included  in  the  un- 
^ualilied  dtSpteasure  of  Deity.  To  ne- 
glect compliance  with  the  commands 
ef  the  Sfipreme  Being  must  be,  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  criminal  and 
dangerous. 

*'Kot  forsaking  the  assembling  of  our- 
selves together,**  is ascertainly  and  plainly 
a  command  of  God,  as  "  Thou  shalt  not 
stesl,"  or  any  of  the  other  precepts  of  the 
decalogve;  and  he  who  refuses  to  obey 
il,  virtually  assumes  to  himself  a  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  divine  authority— 
a  power  superior  to  bis  to  whom  all  power 
is  committed  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Those  professors  of  Christianity  assuredly 
mistake  the  matter  most  palpably,  who 
conceive  that  it  is  led  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion whether  they  should  attend  on 
the  sanctuary  or  not.  It  is  the  command 
cf  the  supreme  Sovereign,  and  it  is  at  the 
hstsrd  of  their  eternal  interests  if  they 
disregard  it. 

This  practice,  moreover,  comes  to  us  re- 
commended by  the  example  of  the  saints, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  In  the  wery  earilest 
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ages  of  the  world,  we  find  tliat  the  patri- 
archs were  wont  to  « ffer  up  sacrifices,  in 
presence  of  their  households,  which  was 
clearly  the  only  public  worship  that  could 
then  be  observed ;  and  this  practice,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  continued  invariably 
until  the  institution  of  the  legal  rites. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy, public  ordinances  were  rigidly  ob- 
served. Besides  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple,  where  they  assembled  in  general 
convocation,  and  in  a  national  capacity, 
the  Jews  had  houses  of  prayer,  and  also 
synagogues,  in  different  places,  to  which 
they  repaired  at  stated  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  social  worship.  Before,  and 
especially  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
synagogues  were  built  in  several  districts 
of  Judea,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
read,  and  public  worship  was  performed 
every  Sabbath-day.  In  the  Christian 
age,  public  worship  has  always  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  of  duties.  Our 
divine  Saviour  himself  countenanced  it  by 
His  continual  practice,  and  sanctioned  it 
by  His  authority.  We  read  that  He  not 
only  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  feasts,  but  also  at- 
tended regularly  to  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-days.  ^  He 
came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 
brought  up,  and,  oi  Hit  custom  vas,  He 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath- 
day."— (Luke  iv.  16.)  His  apostles  met 
together  frequently  '*  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,"  as  well  as  at  other  times,  for 
this  holy  purpose.  Such  likewise  was 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  fathers  and 
primitive  Christians ;  and  such  was  their 
fidelity  in  observing  it,  that  neither  the 
decrees  of  emperors,  nor  the  edicts  of 
proconsuls — neither  racks,  nor  chains,  nor 
gibbets,  nor  any  of  the  most  terrific  forms 
of  death— could  induce  them  to  '*  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together." 
In  the  **  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,"  or  in 
their  own  houses,  or  in  the  oratories 
built  *•  by  the  river  side,"  or  in  temporary 
sheds  erected  for  this  special  purpose, 
"  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  When 
driven  from  the  city,  they  met  in  the 
country.  They  assembled  often,  as  in 
our  own  beloved  land  in  days  of  yore,  in 
forests,  in  glens,  and  on  the  loftv  moun- 
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tains,  and  not  Jiiifrequently  in  dens  and 
CRTes  of  the  earth.  Beside  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  especially  under  the  cloud 
of  nighty  was  their  note  of  praise  often 
heard  to  ascend.  In  every  subsequent 
age,  the  same  pious  practice  has  inyari- 
ably  obtained ;  and  Christians,  in  every 
land,  still  eontinjie  to  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath-day, by  then  assembling  together  to 
worship  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  to  pay  their  vows  unto  Him  publicly, 
in  the  presence  of  His  people. 

II.  Having  thus  cursorily  considered  the 
obligation  of  worshipping  Gcd  in  public, 
we  proceed,  as  was  proponed,  in  the  second 
plHce,  to  sliew  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  faithful  observance  uf  this 
duty. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  spe- 
cify is,  that  public  worship  is  the  grand 
instrument  by  which  ,  sinners  are  con- 
verted to  the  love  and  service  of  God. 
It  is  generally  in  the  sanctuary  that  that 
divine  grace  is  communicated  which  re^ 
news  the  heart,  though  we  doubt  not 
that,  if  religious  education  were  more 
diligently  attended  Jtq,  that  would  be 
more  generally  the  means  of  conversion 
among  the  younger  branches  of  society. 
But  the  greater  number  of  persons  will 
refer  the  commencement  of  that  change 
of  heart  and  life  to  what  they  heard  in 
tl»e  house  of  God.  It  is  the  word  of  God, 
in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
saints,  which  is  usually  made  effective  to 
that  purpose.:  they  that  are  brought  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  may  be  generally  said  to 
be  born  in  .Zion.  Jt  may  be  supposed 
by  some  that  the  general  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  religious  books  and 
tracts  renders  the  people  less  dependent 
upon  the  pulpit  tlian  they  once  were. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  where  one  sin< 
per,  even  now,  amidst  all  this  abundance 
of  religious  publications,  is  converted 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  private 
reading,  twenty  or  even  fifty  are  re- 
claimed by  hearing  sermons?  Preach- 
ing is  God's  chief  instrument  of  regene- 
ration ;  this  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  so  it  must  ever  remain. 
The  WestminstiT  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  therefore,  onl^  expresses  wiiat 
it  ascertained  trutli  on  the  subject,  when 
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it  asserts,  "  The  'Spirit  of  God  maketb 
the  reading,  but  tMpecidlhf  the  jprtMickiuff, 
oC  the  Word,  an  f  ffectual  nneans  of  con- 
vincing and  converting  sinners." 

Anotlier  fdvantage  of  waiting  upon 
God  in  His  bouse  of  prayer  is,  that  there, 
in  an  especial  manner,  Hit  peculiar  pre- 
sence  is  vouchsafed  and  m:ide  manifest 
to  His  people.  For  the  Saviour  has 
promised  that,  **  wherever  two  or  three 
ate  gathered  together  in  His  name,"  He 
will  be  **  in  the  midst  of  iliero."  A  nd  may 
we  not  call  upon  the  believer  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  promise? 
Has  not  the  friend  of  the  R«det>mer, 
when  engaged  in  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, been  enabled  to  say,  **  Master,  it  ia 
good  for  us  to  be  here**?  Has  he  not 
often  foiind  that  God  has  been  wit>»  him 
of  a  truth,  and  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
communion  with  God  ?  Has  li«  m>t,  al 
timet,  felt  such  a  supernatural  elevation 
of  mind,  such  pleating  emotiont  of  soul* 
such  a  heavenly  peace  and  serenity  dif- 
fused over  his  whole  inward  frame,  sndi 
a  burning  of  the  lieart  and  Mffi*ctioDt* 
that  he  has  been,  as  it  were,  Irantportcd 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Ihia  wiwld— 
elevated  above  everything  terrestrial — 
has  had  a  foretaste  of  Mount  Zion^t 
glories — an  earnest  of  the  enjoy  men  is  of 
the  just  made  perfect.  Yes !  many  who 
have  entered  their  Master *s  joy — ^many 
who  are  yet  travelling  to  tlie  land  of  pro- 
mise— ^have  had  these  pleaung  antici- 
pations—such transient  moments  of  de- 
light when  they  waited  upon  God,  and 
poured  out  their  hearts  before  him.  And 
who  but  God  himself  excited  these  emo- 
tions?— what  but  the  Immediate  presence 
of  Christ  made  them  thus  joyful  ? — who 
but  the  Spirit  kindle<l  the  sacred  fl^ime? 

Tlte  next  advantage  which  we  shall 
mention  is,  tlie  tendency  which  the  regu- 
lar observance  of  public  worship  has  to 
improve  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of  the 
divine  life.  JQ  in  tlte  exercises  i»f  the 
sanctuary,  we  hold  communion  with  our 
Maker,  growing  resemblance  to  Him  in 
heart  and  life  may  be  expected.  For 
this  is  the  natural  effect  ot  it,  whether  in 
private  or  in  puhlic — "  Beholding  as  in 
a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lor.I,  we  are 
changed  into  the  saRne  image  from  glory 
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to  ^lory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Loni.**  In  private,  hoMrever,  our  devo- 
tional feetingfl  are  apt  to  cool,  our  graces 
to  grow  Unguiti.  In  (ubUc,  the  view  of 
otiiert  cngMgtil  in  tlie  same  service  with 
oorselves  r<fvive8our  feelings,  and  chases 
avHjf  the  languor  of  our  graces.  The 
ardi'rii  devotion  of  one  is  communicated 
to  all  the  rest.  The  lioly  flame  of  devo- 
tion, being  once  enkindted,  spreads  from 
beNft  to  heart,  till  the  whole  circle  of 
tlie  friends  of  Jesus  are  animated  with 
the  same  spirit.  Nor  is  it  only  our  devo- 
tiMHt  frame  and  love  to  God  which  are 
thus  improved.  The  view  of  so  many  of 
oar  felluw-creatures  engaged  in  the  same 
holy  service  naturally  tends  to  cherish 
our  iuve  to  one  another.  We  there  learn 
to  love  all  who  love  our  common  Lord, 
ftod  whom  one  common  Lord  loves. 
Acknowledging  one  God,  one  Saviour, 
one  faith,  one  hope,  one  joy,  we  at  once 
<le<:lare  and  increase  the  unity  of  our 
minds  and  our  hearts.  The  mati^imnt 
paasions  die  within  us,  and  the  benevo- 
lent affections  are,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ercised and  strengthened. 

bueh  it  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  observance 
of  public  or  linances. 

To  thia  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  coniplyiftg  with  tiie  injunction  of  the 
apn»tfe,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to 
iul>j<iin  a  brief  notice  and  exposure  of 
the  excuses,  palliations,  and  even  de- 
fenoe9,  which  professing  Christians  some- 
times urge  fur  their  habitual  or  occa- 
sional ueglect  of  the  duty  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  ex- 
cuses is,  that  they  imagine  they  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  instructed  on  every 
topic  winch  can  be  discussed  in  a  re- 
li<noaa  dihcourse,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
iiBele<4  for  them  to  spend  their  time 
in  attendance  on  the  sanctuary. 

Thia  objection  goes  on  a  false  sup- 
position altogether.  The  communica- 
tion of  new  information  is  by  no  means 
the  ottly,  nor  even  the  principal  design 
of  public  worship.  We  meet  together 
for  liiglier  and  better  purposes  than,  like 
the  Athenians,  **  to  tell  or  hear  some  new 
ibiog."    To  recall  truth  to  the  mind,  to 
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impress  it  on  the  heart,  to  excite  and 
express  religious  affection,  to  stimulate 
to  active  duty— these  are  the  purposes 
of  public  worship.  Who  that  knows 
himself  can  say  ttiat  he  stands  in  no  need 
of  any  of  these  things  ? 

Nor  is  this  alt.  Preaching  is  only  one 
part  of  the  public  services.  We  come 
here  not  merely  to  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  will  say  to  us  through  the  dispen- 
sation of  His  Word;  but  also,  and  as 
many  people  think  chiefly,  to  engage  in 
His  worship  in  a  social  capacity,  to  cele- 
brate His  praises,  to  confess  our  sins,  to 
acknowledge  His  mercies,  and  supplicate 
His  favour.  Now,  will  the  eiiCent  of  your 
information  form  any  valid  excuse  for 
withholding  ft'om  God  the  tribute  which 
He  commands  you  to  pay  to  Him  in  His 
holy  tabernacle  ?  Were  nothing  eUe  to 
be  done,  to  do  this  is  an  honour,  a  duty, 
and  a  privilege  which  no  real  Christian 
could  treat  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt. 

There  are  others  who  plead  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  absence  from  public  wor- 
ship, that  those  who  attend  Upou  it  are 
no  better  than  their  neighbours,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
example  should  be  followed.  But,  in 
answer  to  this,  we  observe,  that  while  we 
admit  and  deeply  lament  that  there  are 
many  church  going  people  as  negligent  of 
the  several  duties  of  life,  as  those  who  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether, we,  at  the  same  time,  do  most 
boldly  maintain,  that  no  argument  can 
thence  ari^e  for  divine  ordinances  being 
undervalued  and  thrown  aside.  It  goes 
no  farther  than  to  shew  that  human 
corruption  and  perversity  may  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  most  promising  means 
of  moral  improvement.  But  because 
the  best  things  have  been  often  mis- 
applied and  abused,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  are  destitute  of  in- 
trinsic worth  and  utility.  The  science 
of  medicine  is  not  the  less  a  true  or 
useful  one,  because  quacks  have  misap- 
plied its  principles,  and  fools  have  been 
simple  enough  to  follow  their  prescrip- 
tions. The  principles  of  architecture  are 
not  the  leys  valuable  because  sometimes 
the  *'  hands  which  could  not  rear  a  hut 
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have  demolished  temples."  Where  ii 
there  a  good  thing  under  the  sun  that 
has  not  been  abused  to  bad  purposes? 
Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  eren  the  wor- 
ship of  the  blessed  God  should  have  been 
perverted  to  impious  uses,  or  that  there 
are  those  who,  "  having  the  form  of 
godliness,  are  destitute  of  the  power 
thereof"? 

Besides  this,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that,  because  attendance  on  the  sanctu- 
ary produces  not  all  the  good  that  might 
be  wished  and  lioped  for,  it  therefore 
does  no  good  at  all.  This  were  a  rash  and 
ill-founded  conclusion.  If  the  morals  of 
men  are  not  always  improved  by  it  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  there  is  reason, 
however,  to  think  that  they  would  have 
been  incalculably  worse  without  it. 
What  lessons  of  purity,  temperance,  and 
industry— of  justice,  integrity,  and  bene- 
volence— are  taught  in  the  sanctuary 
every  Sabbath-day;  and  as  the  result, 
even  when  the  soul  is  not  truly  converted 
to  God,  what  a  multitude  of  base 
thoughts,  unworthy  inclinations,  shame- 
ful designs,  destructive  plans,  suggested 
by  ambition,  avarice,  or  voluptuousness, 
are  stifled  in  their  birth,  and  their  exe- 
cution happily  prevented!  How  much 
of  the  peace  of  families,  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  well-being  of  nations  depends, 
then,  on  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  religion !  It  is  true  that 
education,  regard  to  public  opinion,  the 
power  of  law,  and  the  salutary  dread  of 
justice,  all  help  to  repress  crime  and 
promote  virtue;  but  what  multitudes  are 
there  who  need  something  else  besides  all 
these,  to  restrain  them  from  transgres- 
sion when  temptation  is  urgent,  and  the 
hope  of  impunity  flattering  I  And  what 
can  supply  this  so  well,  and  what  Acu 
supplied  it  so  frequently,  as  the  ordin- 
ances of  divine  worship,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God  ?  These  do  more 
to  keep  up  our  national  morality  than 
tlie  stringency  of  law,  and  the  terror  of 
its  peuHlties — the  solemnities  of  trial, 
and  the  most  dreadful  inflictions  of  jus- 
tice. In  corroboration  of  what  we  have 
now  advanced  on  this  subject,  we  refer 
you  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  of  living  preachers, 
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wIms  in  9L  recent  publication,  ha*  the  fol- 
lowing most  appropriate  remarks :— 
^  Let  any  one  conceive  of  the  myriads 
of  churches,  chapels,  and  sehoalrooraa 
which  are  open  every  Sabbath  to  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  cbildien  and 
adults  who  are  assembled  within  thelf 
walls,  and  also  of  the  amount  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  which  is  thus 
made  to  bear  upon  these  OMSses  of  our 
population,  and  imagine,  if  he  can,  the 
quantity  of  sin  which  is  kept  omt  and 
rooted  imt  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
amount  of  virtue  and  piety  whidi* 
through  God's  Uessing,  is  introduced. 
Were  all  these  churches,  chapels,  and 
schoolrooms  closed,  even  for  a  few  montki 
—were  sermons  discontinued,  and  Sab- 
baths employed  in  business  or  amuse- 
ment—not only  would  the  influence  of 
religion  over  the  minds  of  the  pious  be 
well-nigh  extinguished,  but  the  bond  of 
moral  obligation  over  the  unconverted 
would  be  relaxed,  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  would  be  trampled  under  foot,  and 
an  awful  reign  of  unbridled  sin  coai- 
mence." 

Another  reason  which  has  been  offered 
by  some  fur  neglecting  public  worship  is, 
that  they  have  business  to  attend  to^  which 
It  would  be  injurious  to  disregard,  and  in- 
convenient to  defer.  In  order  to  shew 
the  futility  of  this  objection,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  tlie 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged  oan,  on 
ecriptural  grounds,  be  made  out  to  be 
one  either  of  necessity  or  of  mercy,  you 
are  clearly  guilty  of  a  double  oflfence* 
Ton  are  guilty  not  only  of  violating  the 
divine  injunction  which  requires  you  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day  liuly,  but  alao  of 
wilfully  neglecting  that  service  which 
God  commands  you  to  give  Uim  in  His 
house  of  prayer. 

Custom  is  urged  by  others  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  absence  from  the  house  of  God* 
"Many  omit  this  duty,"  say  they,  ''and 
why  may  not  we  ?  "  Custoui  cannot 
make  that  right  which  is  in  itself  wrong. 
The  sin  of  others  will  form  no  excu^e  for 
our*8  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  They 
who  follow  the  multitude  to  sin,  must 
follow  them  to  punishment.  If  tlie 
house  of  God  is  forsaken  by  others,  there 
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ii  the  grester  necestity  of  our  being 
nobly  singaUr.  Let  nt  never  forget  our 
Lofd'i  declaration,  ^  Whotoever  shall 
ooDfett  me  before  nen,  him  will  I  also 
oonfen  before  my  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven; bat  wbosoeTer  shall  deny  me  be- 
fore men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
father  who  is  in  heaven." 

To  mention  only  one  excuse  more.    It 
is  urged  by  tome  that  God  mi^  be  wor- 
ihipped  in  any  place;  and  a  great  deal 
ii  said  about  the  suitableness  of  the  God 
of  atiiversal  nature  being  adored  amidst 
His  works  of  rural  scenery.   This,  we  ad- 
mit, is,  to  a  certain  extent,  j  ust  The  shep- 
herd, who  is  detained  on  the  hills  by  the 
esre  of  bis  fleecy  charge,  may  engage  in  the 
dnties  of  divine  worship,  though  far  from 
the  wdety  and  the  dwellings  of  men.  The 
ssilor  may  apend  his  Sabbath  in  exer- 
eisei  of  piety,  when,  in  the  performance 
of  his  necessary  duties,  he  is  surrounded 
only   by    the    world    of  waters.     The 
iBotber   may  worship  God,  while   she 
watches  over  her  sick  child.    The  sick 
man,  whom  the  hand  of  God  restrains 
from  public  worship,  may  have  a  **  little 
kirk"  io  his  own  chamber.    These,  and 
many  others,  whom  the  providence  of 
God  plainly  excludes  from  the  sanctuary, 
may  enjoy  His  presence  with  them  in 
the  several  places  of  their  seclusion,  and 
will  fiod  the  want  of  public  ordinances 
folly  compensated  by  that  gracious  pre- 
sence.    But  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether 
the  man  who  purposely  takes  a  rural 
waJk,  in  preference  to  the  service  of  the 
church — who  purposely  selects  the  Satur- 
day for  oommcncing  his  voyage,  when 
no  necessity  compels  this—who  makes 
Saodtty  the  day  for  doing  all  the  odd 
pieces  of  work  which  have  been  left  over 
from  the  week— it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whetlier   he  can  rationally  expect   the 
ble»siDg  of  God  on  hi«  soul.     He  is  a 
God  uf  orcler ;  He  has  blessed  the  Sab- 
batl^  and  sanctified  It  specially  for  His 
worship;     He  has  impressed    His    seal 
npon  the  institution  of  public  worship, 
as  the  principil  means  of  grace  to  the 
•ouis  of  men ;  and  the  wilful  forsakers  of 
Hi*  ordinance  have  no  right  to  expect 
lit«  bleaeing  on  their  voluntary  substi- 
taces  fur  Uis  appointed  sacrifice. 
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We  have  thus  discoursed  to  you,  bre- 
thren, on  the  obligation  and  advantages 
of  waiting  upon  God  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  impress  your 
minds  with  the  futiUty  of  those  reasons 
which  induce  men  to  forsake  this  duty. 
We  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject 
which  was  before  us  with  the  flrmnesa 
and  freedom  which  a  consciousness  of 
sincerity  inapires,  and  we  hope  that  yon 
have  heard  what  has  been  said  with 
love. 

What  DOW  remains,  but  that  we,  with 
united  hearts,  supplicate  the  Spirit  of  all 
grace  that  He  would  graciously  seal  these 
instructions  upon  our  minds,  and  powers 
fully  determine  us  to  the  practice  of  thii 
duty,  that  by  the  exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship here  below,  we  may  be  gradually^ 
prepared  for  the  purer  and  more  exalted 
worahip  of  the  triumphant  society  above, 
who  all  with  one  heart  and  voice  ascribe 
salvation  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen. 


*THB  LORD  BLK88BD  THB  SABBATH*  DAT, 
AND  HALLOWED  IT.*' — kXOD.  XX.  11. 

Beam  on  us  brlfthtly,  blessed  day, 
Dswn  softly  for  our  Saviour's  sake, 

j^iid  waft  thy  sweetness  o'er  our  wsy. 
To  draw  us  beaTenward  when  we  wake. 

O  holy  life  that  shall  not  end. 

Light  that  will  never  cease  to  be ; 
May  every  Sabbath-day  we  spend 
Add  to  our  happiness  in  Thee. 

A.  L.  N. 
ffymfiM  and  Meditatiem, 


Hsst  thoQ  a  care  whose  presence  dread 
Expels  sweet  ahimber  from  thy  bed  } 
To  thy  Redeemer  uke  that  care. 
And  change  anxiety  to  prayer. 

Hast  thoQ  a  hope  from  whieh  thy  heart 
\^'oald  almost  deem  it  death  to  part  ? 
Implore  thy  God  that  hope  to  crown. 
Or  give  thee  strength  to  Uy  It  down. 

Hsst  thou  a  friend  whora  Imsge  dear. 
May  prove  an  idol  worshipp'd  here  ? 
Entreat  thy  (*od  that  nought  may  be 
A  bhttd  )W  iMtwixt  heaven  and  thee. 

Whate'er  the  care  that  bre«ks  thy  rest, 
Whatever  the  wish  that  swells  thy  breast, 
Sprsad  before  God  thst  mIsIi,  that  oare, 
Aud  change  anxiety  to  prsyer. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  LAST  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Before  another  year  ends,  and  the  to- 
lume  of  1857  is  doted— wliose  chapters 
are  months,  and  who^e  pages  are  days — 
until  it  is  opened  and  reviewed  at  judg- 
ment, seek,  my  reader,  by  God*8  grace, 
so  to  improve  this  the  last  month,  that  it 
may  be  good  if  the  others  have  been  bad, 
and  that  it  may  be  best  if  the  others  have 
been  good. 

To  help  you  to  do  this,  let  me  invite 
you  to  **  remember  all  tlie  way  the  Lord 
hath  led  thee  "  durinur  the  past  year. 

Remember  Uis  nurcies  —  calmly  re- 
Tiew,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  God  has 
given  you  during  these  bygone  months. 
How  has  it  been  with  your  bodily  and 
mental  health  ?  And,  if  good,  have  you 
oonsidered  what  a  gift  it  is  to  be  spared 
the  tortures  some  endure — the  restless 
feverish  nights — the  long  weary  days— 
the  unceasing  pain — the  no-hope  of  re- 
lief in  this  world  ?  Have  you  Qpnsidered 
the  mercy  of  not  being  insane,  and  shut 
up  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  or  the 
mercy  of  being  freed  from  the  suffering 
of  even  mental  depression — that 

"Grief  wlthont  a  ligh,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  itifled,  drowsy,  unlmpassion'd  grief. 
That  find!  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear :  •' 

Have  you  realised  the  mercy  of  being 
able  to  do  your  work  without  pain?  or 
to  cfi/oy  God*s  beautiful  world,  and  feel  the 
life  in  its  scenery,  its  music,  and  its 
blue  sky?  and  to  have  rejoiced  during 
the  spring  and  summer  that  have  passed, 
as  you  paced  along  the  seashore,  wan- 
dered up  the  glen,  marched  across  the 
moorlands,  or  gazed  from  the  windy  sum- 
mits of  the  old  hills  ?  Health  of  body  and 
of  mind  ! — oh  !  common,  most  blessed, 
yet,  alas!  bow  often  unnoticed  gift  of 
God! 

Have  you  received  other  mercies  con- 
nected with  your  temporal  well-being  ? 
Perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (as 
at  the  bt'ginning,  ma>be,  of  many  a  year 
before  I)  things  looked  very  dark  for 
you  and  yours.  But  has  He  not 
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"  hitherto"  helped  you  ?  You  may,  pos- 
sibly, he  able  also  to  recall  peculiar  dt'li- 
verances  from  sickness,  from  money  diffi- 
culties, and  other  dangers,  and  unex- 
pected additions  to  your  Mieans  of  comfort 
and  usefulness  ?    Remtmhtr  these  ! 

Recall,  too,  your  socio/  nierciea,  which 
have  come  more  indirectly  through 
others.  Think  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  have  been  spared  to  you! 
Do,  I  beseech  of  you,  try  and  enumerate 
them.  Begin  with  your  dearest,  and 
pass  on  from  those  to  others  less  closely 
allied,  but  still  most  valued,  and  number 
them  all,  if  you  can  I  Do  any  remain 
from  whom  death  threatened  to  separate 
you  during  the  past  year?  Have  any, 
have  many,  been  a  comfort  to  you? 
Have  your  fears  with  regard  to  the  tenn- 
poral  or  spiritual  well-being  of  others 
been  removed  ?  Have  beloved  ones  been 
given  to  you  during  the  year,  such  as  a 
wife,  a  husband,  or  a  child  ?  If  this  is 
the  way  God  hath  led  you  during  the 
past  year,  it  ought  indeed  to  be  remem- 
bered! But  let  me  ask  whether  you 
have  ever  weighed  the  value  of  such  a  gift 
as  even  one  genuine  out  and-out  Christian 
friend  or  relative?  That  one  may  be 
poor,  or  an  invalid,  or  deformed,  or  old, 
and  such  as  the  world  would  pass  by, 
esteeming  them  as  rather  a  burden  on 
the  family,  their  blot,  or  their  weak 
point ;  while  this  rich,  or  that  talented 
one,  is  recognised  aa  their  rank,  their 
strength,  of  whom  they  *' should  be 
proud."  Believe  it,  reader,  unless  yon 
have  already  discovered  it,  that  the  pious 
friend  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts 
God  has  given  your  family — ^a  prophet 
in  the  house — an  angel  visiter  in  humble 
guise — a  staff  on  which  you  may  lean 
when  weak  —  a  pillow  on  wliich  yon 
may  rest  when  wear)- — ^a  sheltering  tree 
from  the  noon- day  heat !  Love  Chrift 
and  them,  lest  they  should  be  taken 
away.  How  intensely  did  the  Gmt 
Apostle  value  even  one  Christian  friend  ! 
How  thankful  he  was  when  Epapbiudt- 
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tns  was  spared  to  him  I  "He  was  in- 
deed nigh  unto  death,  hat  God  had 
mercy  on  him,"  he  says,  *'and  not  on  him 
only,  bat  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  hare 
sorrow  upon  sorrow  I "  Ah,  yes !  Even 
Paul,  who  had  been  in  the  third  heavens, 
was  not  independent  of  such  a  great 
earthly  blessing  as  a  Christian  friend. 
If  God  has  given  yon  such  a  companion 
for  any  part  of  your  journey  in  the  way 
along  which  He  has  led  you,  such  a 
mercy  ought  to  be  **  remembered." 

And  have  any  of  those  friends  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  ?  Then  is  it  no  mercy 
to  know  most  certainly  that  they  are 
your  friends  still— that  "whether  we 
wake  or  sleep  (are  alive  or  dead)  we 
live  together  with  Him"?  He  beholds 
them  and  us,  our  hearts  and  theirs 
at  the  same  moment,  and  we  see,  and 
love^  and  speak  to  Him  whom  they 
are  also  seeing  and  loving  more  per- 
fectly, and  addressing  with  unveiled  face. 
"  Have  you  ever  thanked  God,"  asks 
Baxter,  "  for  the  happiness  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  your  friends  with  Christ?" 
We  seldom  think  of  doing  sa  We  mourn 
for  them— that  is  natural ;  but  it  would  be 
grace/ttl  in  us  to  rejoice  with  them,  and  to 
praise  God  for  His  great  love  to  them. 
The  apostle  tells  us  also  that  "  we  shall 
meet  ihem  with  the  Lord,"  "  wherefore  we 
are  to  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words." 

But  have  you  no  mercies  to  remember 
besides  these?  What  of  the  immortal  eotdf 
Nothing  done  for  it  ?  Has  He  shewn  no 
patience,  forbearance,  and  long-sufTering 
towards  you  ?  Has  He  not  been  teaching 
you  during  these  past  months  by  faithful 
ministers  or  faithftil  friends?  Has  He 
not  been  striving  within  you  to  bring  you 
to  Himself,  and  to  keep  yon  there  ?  Have 
you  enjoyed  no  peace  in  believing  ?  Have 
you  had  no  victories  over  self  and  sin  ? 
Have  you  possessed  no  more  calm  and 
habitual  fellowship  with  God  ?  Have 
you  done  no  good  ?  Has  prayer  neither 
been  offered  in  truth  nor  answered  in 
love  ?  Has  all  been  fruitless,  dead  ?  If 
not,  recognise  God's  great  mercy.  "If 
I  shoald  say  I  know  Him  not,  I  should 
be  a  liar  like  yourselves,"  said  our  Lord. 
Let  us  beware  of  the  falsehood  of  denying 
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'  grateful  mercies  given  to  us  by  God.  And 
if  they  have  been  received  in  any  mea- 

,  sure,  remember  them.  They  are  the  ear- 
nest of  eternal  good,  the  assurances  of 
enjoying  the  whole  fulness  of  God  I 

But  you  have  sorrows  to  remember. 
Alas  I  we  are  in  little  danger  of  forgetting 
these.  The  sunny  days  may  come  and  go 
unheeded,  but  the  dark  ones  are  all  regis- 
tered. We  cannot  forget  that  "  the  Lord 
taketh  away ; "  but  do  we  as  vividly  re- 
member that  the  same  "Lord  yiveth,^ 

I  and  that  in  both  cases  we  have  equal 

'  cause,  did  we  only  see  it,  to  exclaim, 
" Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I"  I 
ask  not  what  those  sorrows  have  been. 
Enough  that  they  are  very  real  to  you, 
or  to  those  who  are  bound  up  with  you 
in  the  bundle  of  life.  It  was  a  weary 
time  to  you  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  way  in  which  yon 
have  been  led. 

And  what  of  «m  f  That  is  what  makes 
it  so  hard  for  us  to  remember  the  past 
journey  I  the  backslidings  and  falls  in  the 
way,  the  careless  straggling  behind,  the 
lazy  resting-places,  the  slow  progress,  the 
forgotten  resolutions  made  at  its  begin- 
nings each  year — the  everything,  in  short, 
which  deters  memory  from  looking 
steadily  at  what  it  wishes  should  be 
blotted  out  for  ever  from  its  records! 
Yet  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
portion,  or  this  feature  of  the  journey, 
should  be  remembered.  Fonder  well 
upon  these,  with  your  conduct  in  avoid- 
ing temptation,  and  in  using  the  only 
means  given  of  God  to  overcome  sin — 
faith  in  Christ,  with  love  strengthened 
by  prayer,  God's  Word,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  after  obedience ;  and  ask  what 
has  your  life  been  during  these  eleven 
months  ? 

I  must  conclude,  though  pages  might 
be  covered  with  hints  to  recall  your  pil- 
grimage ;  yet  I  would  like  to  gather  up 
what  I  have  said  into  a  few  practical  sug- 
gestions. 

I.  When  you  review  your  mercies,  be- 
ware how  you  are  affected  by  tliem.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  and  to  say  truly,  "  Thank 
God  for  them  I " — yet  the  whole  spirit  in 
which  they  are  possessed  may  be  intensely 
selfish.  "A  man's  life,"  says  our  Lord, 
12 
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"  consieteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  posseaseth.**  What  things  ? 
Any  creature  things  whatever!  To 
make  these  our  life,  that  is,  our  happi- 
ness, or  as  being  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, is,  as  our  Lord  adds,  for  a  man  '*  to 
lay  up  treasures  for  himself ^  and  not  to 
be  rich  towards  God,**  This  is  that 
"  covetousness  which  is  idolatry,^* — the 
worship  of  self  through  what  ministers 
to  self.  Kow,  did  our  Father,  think  you, 
ever  give  us  our  mercies  in  order  that 
these  might  alienate  us  from  Himself, 
and  from  « the  life  of  God  "?  Did  He 
**  load  us  daily  with  His  benefits,"  that  we 
should  daily  be  burdened  with  selfishness, 
vanity,  worldly-mindedness,  and  the  like, 
or  not  rather  that  we  should  daily  be 
loaded  with  the  light  burden  of  personal 
love  and  attachment  to  Himself?  Think 
of  it !  Is  not  God  himself  the  gift  of  all 
gifts,  the  soul's  portion,  the  bright  in- 
heritance of  saints  And  angels,  yea,  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?— and  are  not  all  His  mer- 
cies here  but  sparks  ft-om  the  inexhaus- 
tible Sun,  in  whose  beams  we  shall  dwell 
for  ever,  drops  from  the  Infinite  Foun- 
tain we  shall  drink  for  ever,  enjoyments 
during  a  few  beats  of  the  pendulum  at 
early  morn  of  a  day  which  shall  see  no 
setting  ?-.and  shall  we  exchange  the 
Creator  for  the  creature,  the  reality  for 
a  shadow,  the  finite  for  the  infinite! 
Thou  fool  I  If  this  night  thy  soul  wera 
required  of  thee,  "whose  would  those 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?" 
What  wouldst  thou  have  if  the  love  of 
God  was  not  thy  life ?  "I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  you  present  yourselves  living 
sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service  * 

11.  As  you  remember  your  sorrows, 
remember  not  only  how  you  were  sus- 
tained and  comforted  under  tbem,  but 
what  is  of  incomparable  importance,  con- 
sider how  far  you  have  been  realising 
God's  purpose  in  sending  them.  It  may 
have  been  to  perfect  you  by  trial,  or  to 
prove  your  loyalty  to  Him,  or  to  prevent 
evil  in  yourself  and  others;  but  never 
forget  that  the  lesson  of  all  lessons  is, 
that  we  or  others  should  find  life,  and 
life  «tema/— that  is,  as  I  have  laid,  life  in 
266 
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the  knowledge  and  in  the  love  of  God, 
which  will  satisfy  and  endure  for  ever ;  or, 
that  if  this  is  already  found  by  us,  we 
should  possess  it  '*more  abundantly." 
Now,  whatever  tends  to  make  us  feel  that 
what  we  often  call  and  think  to  be  **  our 
life,"  is  no  life— that  money,  friends,  or 
earthly  enjoyments  cannot  fill  the  im- 
mortal soul,  and  cannot  be  its  portion  for 
ever; — whatever  awakes  us  fh)m  this 
dream  and  dispels  the  delusion,  and  makes 
us  know  the  excellence  and  reality  of  that 
true  life,  must  be  a  blessing  of  the  highest 
and  richest  kind.  Yet  what  has  such 
a  tendency  to  do  all  this,  as  sorrow 
and  those  very  trials  we  so  much  de- 
plore? The  pain  is  no  doubt  greats— 
often  agony — a  very  cutting  olT  a  right 
hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye ;  but 
the  giun  intended  by  the  operation  is 
incalculable,  endless !  Tet,  what  if  all 
the  good  is  lost  through  blindness,  igno- 
rance, and  unbelief?  Alas !  alas  t  if  we 
"  go  away  "*orrowful "  from  Christ  when 
He  threatens  to  take  away  our  **much 
riches,"  in  order  through  this  discpUne 
to  induce  us  to  follow  Himself,  so  that  by 
the  cross  we  might  have  life  eternal! 
Alas !  when  it  can  be  said  of  us,  ^  Tet 
the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to 
perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear,  unto  this  day ;  that  ye  might  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  •*  Com- 
fort, comfort!"  is  the  one  cry  of  the 
mourner.  Oh  I  that  he  sought  good,  that 
he  sought  God,  that  he  sought  to  follow 
Christ;  then,  indeed,  would  comfbrt  oome 
with  a  sanctifying  Con^orler !  Bat,  if 
this  end  of  affliction  is  refused,  then  may 
the  sufferer  be  permitted  to  obtain  the 
miserable  delusive  comfort  which  be 
alone  seeks,  and  sorrow  may  pass  away, 
and  all  may  be  loss  and  bitterness  with* 
out  gain,  and  the  awful  judgment  may 
be  passed  of  his  being  affiictsd  no  more, 
"They  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they 
have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to 
anger,  they  are  gone  away  backwariL 
Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  f  Te 
will  revolt  more  and  more ! "  Te  who  have 
experienced  comfort  from  good  in  affile- 
tion,  bless  God !  ''  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  Bia 
holy  name.    Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  souU 
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and  forget  nol  all  Hii  benefits:  wbofor- 

gireth all  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all 

thj  diaeases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life 

frcxn  destruction;  who  crowneth    thee 

with  loring-kindness  and  tender  mer- 

eiea."    Let  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 

alio,  atrengthen  your  faith  for  the  future. 

Am  job   let  your  "  requests  be  made 

known  to  God  with  prayers  and  snpplica- 

tioOf^do  not  forget  the  *' thankt^ving^" 

for  this  will  help  yon   henceforth    to 

be  <*  carefiU  for  nothing."    He  who  hath 

kd  fom  out  of  Sgypt,   through    •*  the 

depths,"  and  across  the  desert,  is  suffl- 

eiedt  for  you,  and  will  never  leave  you 

or  forsaka  yon.    "  They  who  know  Thy 

■soe  will  pvt  their  trust  in  Thee  1 " 

Iff.  But  what  of  the  siiu  you  remem- 
bar?    Yoa  think  yoa  temember  them 
aU.    Ko,  not  a  tithe  of  them  I    yet  if 
yn  ennld  emimerste  each  sinful  thought, 
word,  and  action  committed  during  the 
post  year  and  during  your  past  Hfe,  tfaete 
ia  iOBethxDg  in  man  irarse  than  cAess, 
sod  that  ia,  the  etil  heart,  the  wrong 
niad,  out  of  which  they  all  proceed. 
The  oormpt  tiee  is  worse  than  any  defi- 
aite  quantity  of  fndt  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, espeoiaUy  if  it  is  to  live  and  pro- 
duoe  lor  ewer.    The  ever-flowing  bitter 
fnmtaui  ia  worse  in  degree  than  any 
quantity  of  water  which  can  be  gathered 
from  it.    Now,  from  what  you  know  and 
remember  of  sia,  how  do  you  intend  to 
set  now?      To   continue    in   sin,   and 
pQSsiliiy  to  perish?     However  dreadful 
the  thoagtit  is,  yon  will  get  (nany  to 
acree  wiUi  yon,  if  such  is  your  real  in- 
teocioo.      lAnny  do  continue  in  sio,  and 
{wrish  aa  anre  as  there  is  a  Qod.    Will 
joo,  then,  permit  this  year  to  close,  and, 
with  all  its  aina,  added  to  those  of  other 
impenitent  years,  to  be  finally  sealed  up 
ItY judgment?    How  will  you  stand  the 
readmg   oi    your  own    biography  thus 
written  by   yourself,  tiiongh  as  uncon- 
•ciottsly  as  your  portrait  might  be  dagner- 
r«otyped  ?    Read  over  every  page,  peruse 
th<r  liie  of  each  day,  its  end  and  motives, 
and  aak.  Haw  this  been  the  life  of  a 
man  wbo  believed  there  was  a  God  to 
vhom  be  was  responsible?     Point  out 
<ne   soiitnry  proof  in  all  these. eleven 
chMpten    d   1857   of   a  heart  which 
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loved  God,  or  had  one  mark  of  a 
sincere  though  an  imperfect  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  And  will  you  permit 
the  volume  to  close  for  ever  without  a 
cry  for  mercy,  without  imploring  God  to 
wipe  out  or  destroy  in  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus  these  pages,  which  cry  "Guilty  " 
in  every  line?  Will  you  not  resolve 
through  the  grace  given  to  every  honest 
man  who  wishes  it,  to  begin  and  write  a 
new  volume,  which  shall  witness  to  a 
changed  life,  and  be  inscribed  no  longer 
with  all  that  is  selfish,  and  of  the  earth 
eartMy,  "  without  God  or  Christ  in  the 
World  "?  Let  it  be  so,  I  beseech  of  you, 
my  reader.  Have  done  now  and  for  ever 
with  this  shocking  aittfuiy  against  your 
God.  End  the  weary,  shameful  strife. 
It  is  more  shocking  to  angels  than  Nena 
Sahib's  is  to  you.  Be  at  peace,  and  re- 
member that  for  you  there  is  free  pardon, 
restoration  to  favour,  and  eternal  glory ; 
"  for  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts." 
"  Come  to  Mb,  and  I  will  give  you  BeH," 
And  for  you  who  have  resolved  to 
have  done  with  sin— who  find  in  your 
own  happy  experience  that  it  is  not  your 
master — ^that  while  the  "flesh  wars  against 
the  spirit,*  yet  that  "the  spirit  wars 
against  the  flesh,**  and  obtains  the  vic- 
tory more  easily  too  as  the  long  cam- 
paign continues, — thank  God  and  take 
courage !  "  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace."  Hear  the  words  of 
our  invincible  Leader — "Be  of  good 
cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world ;"  and 
"  Greater  is  He  who  is  in  you  than  he 
who  is  in  the  world." 

God  bless  you,  my  reader!  May 
these  thoughts  help  to  make  the  past 
profitable  Ibr  the  future,  and  the  end  of 
all  glorious !  N. 


DAILY  ACC0UKT8. 

Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  h«Bt  done  by  day, 
And  in  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do ; 
Dreas  and  undress  thy  soul,  mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it ;  if  with  thy  watch  that  too 
Be  down,  then  wind  up  both ;  since  we  shall  be 
More  surely  judged,  make  thy  accounta  agree. 

Hkbbkrt. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 
No.  IV. 

COHTIMTS.— Karnak— Hall  of  Attembly— Shiahak-The  Persian  Goth -The  VaUej  of  the  Kioga* 
Tomba—Belaoni's  Tomb— Lepaiua. 


Oyeb  a  desolate  plain  thinly  lown  with 
the  tufted  halfeh  grass,  and  foUoired  by 
a  chattering  crowd  of  merry  boya  that 
kept  up  a  running  Are  of  wit — now  past 
a  clump  of  pabns,  shading  a  cluster  of 
mud  huts,  noisy  with  dogs  and  women— 
and  now  over  the  high  mounds  of  cmm- 
bling  brick  that  marked  the  site  of  some 
old  Tillage— we  approached  a  beautiAil 
gateway,  rising  like  a  triumphal  arch,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes. 
On  either  side,  as  you  pass  along,  these 
strange  creatures  couch  like  guardian 
genii,  gazing  .one  to  the  other  with 
*<  calm  eternal  eyes,**  pneparing  your  mind 
for  some  grand  scene  beyond.  Not  hut 
that  I  was  disappointed.  They  were 
smaller  than  I  expected ;  and  what  de- 
stroys almost  their  wJiole  majesty,  they 
are  crowded  close  together.  Their  pre- 
sence is,  however,  yery  solemnising,  as 
you  pass  to  underneath  that  lovely  gate- 
way, so  perfect  in  all  its  proportions,  and 
enter  the  sacred. circuit  of  Kamak. 

From  gateway  to  gateway— from  hall 
to  hall — ^from  corridor  to  corridor — you 
wander  through  a  city  of  Jiiins.  For 
here  stood  not  one  temple,  but  many, 
built  at  various  times  round  a  little 
sanctuary,  still  bearing  on  its  polished 
red  granite  walls  the  name  .of  its  early 
founder,  Osirei,  the  father  of  Ramses. 
Round  it,  in  many  ages,  rose  tower  after 
tower — temple  after  temple — till  it  be- 
came a  grand  city,  with  gateways  and 
aveoues  leading  up  to  it  from  every  side, 
like  a  vast  university  with  different 
colleges.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a 
fortification.  It  inclosed  two  lakes  for 
the  mysteries  of  the  dead;  and  when 
seen  in  old  times,  with  its  many  obelisks 
gleaming  like  shtifls  of  gold  in  the  sun- 
light, the  gay  flags  floating  from  the 
huge  masts,  the  grand  walls  bright  with 
coloured  sculpture,  and  all  alive  with 
priests  and  worshippers — how  inconceiv- 
268 


ably  grand!    But  now  for  hours  yoa 
wander  over  fallen  architrares  and  shat- 
tered atatues,  in  awe  and  wonder.   To 
go  round  it,  you  must  walk  a  mile  and 
a-quart«r.     Every  step  you  take  shews 
you  -something  that  astonishes.    Bat  the 
wonder  of  wonders,  as  it  is  of  the  world, 
is  the  Hall  of  Assembly.    You  pass  be- 
tween two  sloping  towers  standing  koee- 
deep  in  ruin—perfect  mountains  of  ms- 
sonry— into  a  large  area,  with  corridors 
on  either  side,  and  strewn  with  fallen 
columns.   But  one  yet  stands — alone  and 
solitary --all  the  rest  have  been  pound 
down  in  one  direction,   stone   leaning 
against  stone,  by  eveiything  like  rows 
of  huge  cheeses.    Again  another  gate- 
way, and  over  the  fallen  lintel,  40  £eet  in 
length,  yoa  enter  the  grand  hall. 

Imagine  a  forest  of  186  of  the  laigest 
columns  in  the  world,  supporting  a  hsll 
170  feet  by  329,  every  step  yon  take 
opening  up  kmg  wistas,  as  if  looking 
down  cathedral  aisles;  the  centre^  the 
nave  as  it  were,  lined  by  twelve  mon- 
sters, that,  when  dear  tpom  pedestal  to 
architrave,  must  have  been  at  least  90 
f^t  in  height,  and  are  86  in  circnmfer^ 
ence.    Nor  are  they  merely  great  masses 
of  masonry,  but  of  most  miyestic  propor- 
tions, while  every  stone  is  acnlptured, 
and  every  sculpture  tinted  with  colour. 
Conceive  the  grandeur  of  that  scene. 
Imagine  its  glory  now,  when  every  grace- 
ful line  of  the  lovely  lotus-flower  capitals 
is  relieved  against  the  intense  blue  of  an 
Eastern  sky:  where  ruin  has  laid  his 
rough  hand  so  sparingly  as  only  to  lend 
to  it  a  more  picturesque  beauty — ^her« 
causing   one   column    to   lean     against 
another  at  the  end  of  a  long  CMyrridor, 
and  there   piling  up  a  background  ol 
giant  fragments  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  I 
The  last  time  I  stood  there  was  at  luVd^ 
night,  with  a  fhll  moon  pouring-  her  met 
low  radiance  through  the  rent  walls  sad 
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roofless  colonnades,  chequering  with  her 
broken  light  the  fallen  chapttres  and 
obelisks,  softening  harsh  decay,  and 
creating  a  strange  mystery.  Over  the 
whole  brooded  a  silence  almost  audible, 
only  disturbed  by  the  slow  oaring  of 
some  vulture's  wing,  that  cast  a  broad 
shadow  as  it  passed  beneath  the  moon. 
Every  sculptured  king  seemed  like  a 
white  ghost,  as  he  offered  his  incense  to 
the  hawk-headed  Horus  or  mild  Isis. 
In  the  stillness  they  seemed  to  grow 
into  life  again — into  that  life  they  lived 
when  Homer  was  singing,  and  the  earth 
was  young. 

Among  the  many  pictures  of  battles, 
there  is  one  series  peculiarly  interesting, 
representing  wars  carried  on  in  Canaan, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon, 
where  the  whole  campaign  is  repre- 
sented with  immense  liTeliness.  On 
another  comer  are  a  number  of  little 
tableta,  relating  the  names  of  conquered 
countries.  One  of  these  represents  a 
captive,  having  under  him  the  inscrip- 
tion •'  Melekah  Judah  **  (the  kingdom  of 
Judah),  and  purporting  tiiat  it  was  over- 
come by  **  Shishonk  "—doubtless  the 
Shishak  mentioned  in  I  Kings  ziv.  25, 
and  2  Chron.  xii. :  **  And  it  came  to  pass, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
kingof  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem, 
because  they  had  transgressed  against 
the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots 
and  threescore  thousand  horsemen :  and 
the  people  were  without  number  that 
came  with  him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lu- 
bims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopi- 
ans  So  Shishak  came   up 

against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house ;  he 
took  all."  So  do  we  read  it  at  home  in 
our  Bibles,  and  so  is  it  written  on  the 
temple  walls  of  desolated  Thebes. 

We  were  three  days  at  Earnak,  enjoy- 
ing with  increasing  wonder  its  inde- 
scribable grandeur;  and  even  yet,  the 
very  memory  of  its  magnificence  over- 
awes my  mind.  Baalbek  is  no  doubt  in 
some  respects  unparalleled,  but  as  a 
whole,  Kamak  stands  alone.  **  Inglees 
got  no  Kamak — splendid  Kamak" — as 
my  donkey-boy  said  with  a  triumphant 
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grin,  and  then  with  an  Egyptian  view- 
hollo  pounded  off*  after  a  jackal  that 
slunk  away  from  under  the  fallen  statue 
of  a  cat.  No — we  have  no  Kamak,  nor 
cat- goddesses  either.  And  while  we 
mourn  over  beauty  lying  in  ruin,  and 
overrate  the  name  of  Cambyses,  we 
must  not  forget  what  that  beauty  was 
consecrated  to.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
sentimentality  about  **the  Persian  Goth." 
We  must  remember  he  was  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God,  for  rooting 
from  the  foundation  the  grossest  idolatry 
and  beast- worship  the  world  has  ever 
seen.    •    •    .    • 

Do  you  wish  to  realise  "  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  "  ?  Then  ride  up 
the  avenue  that  leads  through  the  heart 
of  the  Lybian  mountains  to  the  kings* 
tombs  1  You  turn  off  near  Goumeh  by 
a  cleft  in  the  hills,  that  winds  up  through 
scenery  that  can  be  found  nowhere  but 
in  a  desert  country— grassless,  water- 
less, deathlike.  Now  you  are  in  a 
gloom,  and  now  the  sun  beats  down  on 
the  bare  walls  of  limestone,  that  almost 
blind  you  with  their  glare.  A  path  like 
a  dry  watercourse,  yet  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, leads  you  from  the  busy  plain,  and 
green  fields,  and  voices  of  men,  to  silence 
and  dreariness.  On  it  winds,  round 
white  clifi^  that  seem  to  shut  you  in — 
strange,  ghostlike  cliffs,  that  would  re- 
quire but  few  strokes  of  the  chisel  to 
make  them  assume  the  forms  of  gigan- 
tic kings—  such  forms  as  Osstan  would 
picture,  seen  through  the  floating  mist. 
On  it  winds,  deeper  aod  deeper,  all  the 
sounds  of  life,  and  every  sign  of  man  left 
far  behind.  Deeper  and  deeper,  among 
bare  rocks  and  precipices,  the  scenery 
getting  more  and  more  savage;  every- 
thing naked,  —  naked  peaks  —  naked 
sheets  of  detritus^  pouring  down  the  hol- 
lows like  glaciers — naked  valleys,  without 
a  blade  of  verdure — and  that  great  naked 
eye  of  fire  in  the  naked  sky  above,  the 
very  ^eniuj  loci^  scorching  the  thirsty 
sands.  At  last  a  *'cul  de  sac"  is 
reached — a  spot  that  one  would  fancy 
the  end  of  the  world,  so  solitary  and 
separate  is  it.  Here  and  there  among 
the  rocks  are  what  seem  in  the  distance 
little  black  holes.  These  are  the  en- 
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traDces  of  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs — 
where  **  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in 
glory,  each  in  his  own  place."  What 
inust  have  been  the  spectacle  when  up 
that  long  avenue  wound  the  great  pco- 
cession,  with  all  the  solemn  pomp  of 
their  rich  funereal  rites^the  melancholy 
music,  prolonged  and  echoed  by  the 
bare  mountains  —  when  some  mighty 
Pharaoh  was  laid  in  his  sarcophagus,  far 
within  the  heart  of  the  rock,  the  tomb 
closed,  and  then  all  these  chambeis  si- 
lent again^silent  througli  so  many  cen- 
turies, till  the  greedy  and  curious  burst 
in  on  the  repose  that  seemed  eternal  I 

None  of  the  tombs  are  exactly  the 
same,  though  all  are  similar.  Their  ge- 
neral form  is  this :  You  enter  by  a  long 
gallery,  that  descends  gently  into  the 
hill,  for  perhaps  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet, 
that  brings  you  to  a  hall  supported  by 
columns,  and  this  again  to  another  gal* 
lery  or  hall,  and  so  on  till  you  are  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  when  you  come  to  the  hall  of 
the  sarcophagus,  where  the  mummy  of 
the  king  lay  in  state.  From  the  en- 
trance to  the  furthest  point  the  walls 
and  roof  are  generally  as  smoothly  plas- 
tered, and  as  accurately  squared  or  arch- 
ed, as  are  the  rooms  of  any  of  our  own 
houses,  and  much  more  richly  painted. 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  corridor  is 
generally  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
beautifully  cut  and  coloured ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  tomb  is  occupied  with  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  future  state.  How 
strange  is  it  thus  to  enter,  from  the  de- 
sert valley,  these  venerable  palaces  of  the 
dead,  and  find  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain exquisite  halls  and  columns  cut 
from  the  solid  rock,  and  decorated  with 
the  taste  and  beauty  of  an  age  dating  as 
early  as  the  patriarchs^ walls,  roofs, 
and  columns  covered  with  representa- 
tions of  the  habits  and  religious  faith  of 
that  strange  people,  whose  history  seems 
at  present,  through  these  pictures,  as  if 
literally  rising  from  the  dead  for  our  in- 
struction I  Pompeii  itself  scarcely  gives 
a  more  lively  idea  of  the  every-day  life 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  do  these 
tombs  of  the  still  older  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptian  tombs  are  the  books  that  give 
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us  an  account  of  their  social  and  reli- 
gious life,  as  their  temples  do  of  their 
wars  and  national  prowess ;  and  except 
where  the  hand  of  the  robber  has  been, 
all  are  preserved  as  freshly,  as  they  were 
the  day  the  king  died  and  the  tomb  was 
sealed. 

From  the  tomba  at  Thebes  and  Beni- 
Hassan  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  moat 
satisfactorily  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
time.  We  can  see  what  kind  of  dinners 
they  eat»  and  how  they  were  cooked.  We 
can  see  them  baking,  and  boiling,  and 
stewing;  trussing  fowls  and  turning 
roasts.  We  can  see  what  kind  of  chairs 
and  sofas  they  sat  on.  We  see  them  giv- 
in^^  great  dinner  parties,  and  at  *' soirees 
musicales  " — the  ladies  evidently  as  fond 
of  dress  and  pretty  bouquets  then  aa 
now,  but  (save  the  mark  I)  sometimes 
represented  as  dreadfully  tipsy.  We 
see  you^g  fops  then  a*  young  fopa  now. 
We  see  all  the  arts  of  life — glass-blow- 
ing, weaving,  house-buildingy  cabinet- 
making,  dying,  pottery,  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, reaping,  winnowing,  and  grinding. 
We  see  them  at  their  vintage,  treading 
the  purple  grapes  and  mixing  the  rich 
must.  We  see  the  merchants  at  their 
book-keeping,  and  reckoning  with  their 
labourers  on  pay-day.  We  see  courts  of 
justice  and  very  salutary  corporeal  pun- 
ishments (Oh,  wise  Egytians  1)  being  in- 
flicted, from  which  no  sex  is  exempted. 
We  see  ships  building  and  sailing— shoe- 
making — ladies,  too,  at  their  toilet,  em- 
ploying, even  then,  those  little  arts  for 
brightening  their  complexion  that  we 
have  sometimes  heard  of  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Farmers,  also^  would 
learn  here  that  stall-feeding  and  fat  cattle 
were  in  demand  in  the  d^ys  of  the  Phsr 
raohs,  while  the  "  lean  kine "  were  the 
exception.  One  curious  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  cattle,  is,  that  wherever  shepherds 
are  represented,  they  are  pictured  as  de- 
crepit dwarfs  with  bandy  legs  and  hunch* 
backs,  forming  a  remarkable  commen- 
tary on  Genesis  xlvi.  34 — ^*  Every  shep> 
herd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians.'' 

But  the  pictures  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  treat  chiefly  of  the  dead,  and,  by 
lengthened  details,  represent  the  wbo^ 
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mythology  of  the  other  life.    And  rwy 
•tnoge  they  are.     Long  lerpenta,  that 
nm  with  men's  legs,  along  a  whole  wall ; 
beetles  supporting  worlds;  long  rows  of 
moDkeys,   with    white    wigs   on,    like 
judges;   long  flies    of    men    carrying 
their  heads  in  their  hands  ;  long  proces- 
sions of  priesta  and  boaU  bearing  arks 
and   cherubim ;   gods   and   goddesses ; 
iscred  signs  innumerable,  and,  I  believe, 
nostly  inexplicable.    One  favourite  de- 
sign for  the  roof  is  the  head  of  a  man, 
embracing  with  long  arms  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  chamber.    Then  there 
is,  what  is  more  comprehensible,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  procession  of  the  dead  and 
the  last  judgment.    The  mythology  to 
which  it  refers  is  very  remarkable  and 
beautiful.    Osiris,  the  good  god,  moved 
in  pity  for    men,  came  to   earth  and 
fooglit  with  the  evil  demon  Typhon,  was 
orercome,  but  roae  again,  receiving  the 
attributes  of  power  and  dominion,  and 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  dead.    All  good 
persons,  when  received  into  the  next 
world  assume  the  form  of  Osiris.     So 
in  these  tombs  you  see  a  picture  of  Osi- 
ris, seated  on  his  throne  of  judgment, 
while  Thoth,  the  recorder,  stands    by 
with  his  tablets,  marking  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  the  deceased.     Anubis, 
the  guardian  of  Paradise,  is    also   in 
front  of  the  throne,  with  a  balance,  in 
the  one  scale  of  which  is  seated  a  figure 
of  Truth,  and  in  the  other  is  placed  the 
soul  of  the  king.    If  he  is  not  *<  found 
wanting,"  Osiris  stretches  towards  him  his 
sceptre ;  and  the  next  picture,  perhaps,  re- 
presents him  being  introduced  among  the 
Rods,  not  in  his  human  form,  but  with 
the  attributes  of  Osiris.    This  wonder- 
ful mjfth  suggests  many  reflections,  which 
we  cannot  follow  out.    From  whence  de- 
rived they  this  almost  Christian  truth  ? 
Was  it  an  **  unconscious  prophecy  ** — a 
false  response,  created  by  the  very  needs 
of  their  humanity,  and  answering  in 
many  respects  to  the  true  one  ?    Or  did 
it  arise  from  some  early  tradition  of  the 
promise  of  deliverance  ? 

But  to  return.  Belzoni*B  tomb  is 
still  the  grandest  of  all  those  that  have 
bcvn  opened,  and  the  only  epithet  1  can 
apply  to  Its  colouring  and  adornments,  is 
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that  of  gorgeouM,  the  deep  richneas  of  the 
tints  and  beauty  of  the  design  surpassed 
all  my  expectations.  When  we  lighted 
up  a  flre  in  the  grand  hall,  I  do  not 
think  1  ever  saw  an  interior  decorated  so 
msgnificently, — ^roof  and  walls  glowing 
with  deep  reds  and  blues  and  purples. 
Nor  are  the  other  diambers  much  infe- 
rior to  this.  One  room  is  particularly 
interesting.  It  was  the  habit,  when  a 
king  died  before  his  tomb  was  flnished, 
to  place  him  in  it,  and  leave  it  in  that 
imperfect  state.  Such  was  the  case 
here ;  and  in  this  room  you  see  where  the 
artist  left  off  his  work,  as  if  but  yester- 
day he  had  dropped  his  brush,  and  yet  it 
was  more  than  1400  years  before  Christ. 
Tou  see  by  the  red  uncertain  outlines 
where  some  pupil  had  been  drawing,  and 
then  again  the  bold  black  line  of  the  mas- 
ter's pencil,  correcting  the  other's  designs. 
At  this  point  they  left  off,  and  that  was 
when  Joshua  was  conquering  Palestine. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  echoing  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  every  traveller  who 
has  been  there,  and  inscribed  on  every 
available  piece  of  vacant  wall  in  the  tomb 
— execration  of  the  brutal  way  in  which 
Lepsius  and  others  have  torn  down  and 
defaced  wall  after  wall  of  exquisite  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  To  obtain  some  little 
cartouche,  he  has  broken  yards  of  magni- 
ficent painting,  and  often,  after  all,  left 
the  cartouche  where  it  was.  Science  can 
never  justify  such  reckless  barbarism. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  read  in 
every  language  what  is  thought  of  such  * 
conduct.  **  Lepsius  ist  ein  hundfut." 
**  Lepsius  est  un  VandaL**  *'  Lepsius  e 
un  sacrilege  ladro."  "Lepsius  should 
be  mummified^the  brute!"  and  many 
other  good  wishes  of  a  similar  spirit. 

From  thevaliey  of  the  king's  tomb  a  path 
leads  back  to  Luxor,  over  the  mountain 
of  Assaseef^  from  the  summit  of  which  is 
enjoyed  that  glorious  view  I  have  before 
described.  It  is  on  the  Theban  side  of 
this  mountain  that  an  idea  is  gained  of  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  tombs  that  have 
been  opened.  Its  whole  face  is,  in  some 
places,  literally  as  thick  with  excavations 
as  are  the  graves  in  a  modem  necropolis, 
and  many  of  these  entrances  lead  to  vast 
underground  catacombs.  In  some  of 
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those  that  have  been  used  as  mTimmj- 
pits,  you  go  on,  crashing  at  every  step 
over  thousands  of  human  bones  and  skulls, 
while  your  torches  wake  up  flocks  of  bats, 
that  beat  against  your  face,  and  flap  out 
your  lights.  I  never  understood  so  well 
before  how  the  glory  of  these  countries 
had  ^  been  given  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats."  It  is  indeed  sad  to  see  how  little 
respect  is  paid  to  the  dead,  that  had  been 
so  carefully  committed  to  the  tomb,  nor 
could  there  be  a  more  terrible  commen- 
tary on  the  vanity  of  the  heathen's  hopes. 
You  find  hundreds  of  Arabs  busy  in  tear- 
ing up  mummies — ^pulling  off  the  orna- 
ments, or  pitching  the  bones  about,  so 
that  as  you  approach  a  mummy-pit  you 
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find  the  ground  strewn  with  bits  of  bodies, 
and  skulls  of  females,  with  their  long 
hair  still  —  pretty  little  hands,  arms, 
and  legs,  trunks  of  men  and  children 
—all  literally  "scattered  at  the  grave's 
mouth." 

But  enough  of  Thebes  I  So  let  us  back 
to  the  Nile  and  our  little  Dahaheeh  again, 
and  away  for  the  Cataracts  and  Nubia ! 
The  sun  is  setting  as  we  reach  our  float- 
ing home,  and  the  great  statues  of  the 
plain  are  casting  their  long,  soft  shadows 
across  the  g^reen  fields.  A  north  wind 
comes  roaring  up  the  valley,  and  with  a 
prayer  to  Allah,  our  men  drop  the  lat- 
teen  from  the  taper  yard,  and  our  little 
craft  dashes  off  into  the  stormy  current. 

D.  M. 


THB  STATE  OF  OUB  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


No.  m. 


Sfbcial  difficulties  surround  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reformation  of  those  dense 
masses  that  occupy  our  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  main,  of  course,  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  means  which  minister 
reformation  to  men,  however  depraved 
or  however  situated.  Christianity  proves 
itself  the  true  regenerator  of  society, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  restrain- 
ing and  purifying  influences  to  the 
vilest  and  unholiest,  and  diffusing  the 
elements  of  a  new  life  to  the  most 
degraded  and  the  worst.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
dens  and  lanes  of  our  overcrowded  cities, 
there  are  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  nature 
to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  give  our 
blessed  religion  fair  scope  of  operation. 
It  is  not  merely  that  those  who  form 
their  degraded  population  are  hardened 
more  than  other  men,  or  that,  living 
in  the  midst  of  light,  their  darkness  is 
deeper  than  that  of  men  still  heathen 
and  savage,  but  it  is  the  sad  lot  of 
such  persons  to  be  immured  in  dens, 
and  associated  with  haunts,  in  the  great- 
est degree  unfavourable  to  the  refor- 
mation of  character,  or  even  to  the 
entrance  of  truth  and  light.  In  any  cir- 
cumstAnces,  accumulation  of  numbers  in 
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any  one  locality,  always  and  neoesaarily 
brings  with  it  evil  which  subjects  virtaoos 
principles  to  sore  strain ;  *  and  this  alone, 
in  the  progress  of  our'nation,  is  involving 
the  mass  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  sin  and  misery.  It  is  simply 
an  impossibility,  indeed,  to  prevent  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  greatest  evils, 
if  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  more 
especially  of  those  who  are  low  in  the 
scale  of  society,  are  to  be  massed  together 
in  a  given  number  of  square  milea  or 
yards.  Were  our  large  cities  and  in- 
creasing towns  constructed  on  the  very 
best  possible  principles,  were  their  san- 
itary condition  perfect,  were  overcrowd- 
ing impossible,  the  mere  aggregation  of 
numbers,  with  their  diversified  character, 
habits,  and  pursuits,  and  with  sin  as 
their  main  characteristic,  would  aaanredly 

*  Tbat  orime  goei  with  deasltj  of  popvhtiam 
maj  Mfely  b«  inferred  from  the  well-knowa 
facts  of  human  nature,  but  the  following  ii  not 
nnimportaut  m  a  tktit  of  soeial  ftaUatica. '  It  is 
taken  from  tbe  report  of  a  paper  rcttd  at  tbo 
recent  meeting  in  Birmingham,  bj  Mr.  Sjmooa, 
one  of  Her  Mi^esty'i  Insptrotors  of  Schools  s— 
**  Of  tbe  eiz  roost  criminal  counties,  Middlesex, 
lAncaster,  Surrey,  Warwick,  Morthumberkad, 
and  Stafford,  none  was  among  the  six  moat 
ignorsnt,  but  sTerj  one,  except  Northumber. 
land,  was  among  the  most  densely  populated.** 
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bring  in  its  train  Tillainy  and  crime,  with 
all  their  attendant  miserieB.  It  is  thus 
altogether  Utopian  to  expect  true,  satis- 
factory, or  permanent  results  from  the 
mere  improvement  of  house  accommoda- 
tion, or  from  the  beat  and  most  thorough- 
going sanitary  arrangements.  At  the 
same  time,  such  arrangements  are  not 
to  be  kept  out  of  view  as  subsidiary  aids 
to  virtue.  It  is  important  that  every 
man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  a 
place  which  he  can  regard  or  make  a 
comfortable  home.  In  comparison  with 
the  people  of  France,  as  is  fully  shewn 
in  the  Census  Report,  a  home  has  a  high 
place  in  the  desires  of  the  people  of 
England.  By  all  means  let  us  foster 
such  a  desire ;  and  if  cleanly,  comfort- 
able, and  agreeable  dwellings  are  pro- 
Tided  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
it  stands  true  to  the  nature  of  things 
to  expect  that  the  course  of  many  that 
would  otherwise  be  downward  will  be 
upward,  and  good  will  be  fostered  in 
hearts  that  in  other  drcnmstances  might 
have  sunk  low,  like  the  dismal  precincts 
of  tome  dingy,  ili-ventilated,  and  miser- 
able home.  Besides,  darkness  favours 
those  who  are  themselves  morally  dark. 
Vice  barrows  in  dens,  and  hates  to  be 
dragged  forth  into  open  day.  The  rooks 
may  and  will  not  disappear  with  the 
demolition  of  the  "  rookeries,"  but  they 
will  be  put  to  great  inconvenience — their 
true  place  of  resort  will  be  destroyed, 
and  they  will  find  it  less  easy  to  find  new 
haunts,  or  to  contaminate  better  regions 
with  their  crimes.  By  all  means,  then, 
let  OS  insist  on  thorough  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, on  the  improved  construction  of 
dwellings,  on  the  widening  of  lanes  and 
the  curtailment  of  endless  labyrinths 
in  which  the  lowest  and  the  vilest 
burrow  and  hide  themselves,  like  the 
wild  beasts,  from  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  great  improve- 
ments in  this  respect  are  now  aimed  at, 
and  that  these,  in  many  cases,  have  already 
been  satisfactorily  carried  out.  Building 
associations.  Improvement  of  dwellings* 
societies,  have,  in  some  cities,  more  espe- 
cially in  London,  entered  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  even  with  pecuniary  gain,  upon 
the  work  of  restoring  filthy  and  wretched 
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fabrics  and  lands  to  comfortable  places  of 
residence.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  help- 
ing on  this  work  of  external  renovation, 
and  it  would  be  no  false  economy  were 
tlie  national  resources  directed  to  the 
reconstruction  of  tenements  and  streets, 
which,  in  ruder  and  less  peaceful  as  well 
as  less  prosperous  times,  were  erected 
upon  the  principle  of  crowding  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  space.  The  last 
visitation  of  cholera  cost  the  country 
£2,000,000 ;  and  it  is  computed,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  Census  Report,  that  our 
annual  loss,  by  the  existence  of  ill- 
conditioned  localities,  is  not  less  than 
£12,000,000.  Perhaps,  as  with  the  drain- 
age of  waste  lands,  some  system  might 
be  adopted  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
national  resources  might  be  directed  to 
the  construction  and  improvements  of 
dwelling-houses  for  the  lower  orders. 
Local  institutions,  democratically  consti- 
tuted, are  not  the  worse  of  being  com- 
pelled in  some  way  to  discharge  their 
duty ;  and  it  is  an  instructive  fact,  which 
is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of  Towns, 
tiiat  in  fifty  which  came  under  their  notice, 
scarcely  one  could  be  said  to  be  provided 
with  anything  like  adequate  drainage, 
while  only  six  could  be  said  to  be  pro- 
perly provided  with  water.  A  wise 
Government  and  Parliament  will  thus 
not  fail  to  impose  salutary  conditions  on 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  the  reno- 
vation and  improvement  of  dwellings  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  The  smallest,  as  do 
the  largest,  need  quickening,  if  not  com- 
pulsion, in  order  to  secure  the  discharge 
of  duty  in  this  respect ;  and  were  means, 
on  some  system  such  as  that  of  advances 
for  drainage  and  improvement  of  waste 
lands,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  in- 
trusted with  civic  jurisdiction,  tlie  results 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  highly  bene- 
ficial.* But  here  again  is  a  word  for  the 
doubter,  who,  comfortably  ensconced  at 

•  It  is  quit«  certaixk  that  petty  corp«rstloiM  of 
a  majority  of  rate-pa>ers  in  any  town,  wUl  not, in 
general,  unless  constrained,  or  urged  on  by  sonie 
poweriuJ  motive,  do  their  duty.  The  workinico' 
Ur  Ewart's  Library  Act.  and  other  aoU  wbtcli 
have  been  left  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
rate,  payers,  has  been  anything  but  eatisfaciory, 
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hifl  own  cheerful  fireiide,  is  wonderfally 
igQorant  of  the  state  of  hit  fellow-men 
two  streets  off.  "  The  scenes  and  asso- 
ciates," says  the  Census  Report  on  Beli- 
gions  Worship,  *'from  which  the  poor, 
however  well-disposed,  can  neyer  appar- 
ently escape — ^the  vice  and  filth  which  riot 
in  their  crowded  dwellings,  and  from 
which  they  cannot  fly  to  any  less  de- 
graded homes^what  awfully  efiective 
teaching  do  theae  supply,  in  opposition  to 
the  few  infrequent  lessons  which  the 
Christian  minister  or  missionary,  alter 
much  exertion,  may  impart  I  How  feeble 
the  chance,  according  to  the  course  of 
human  probabilities,  with  which  the  in- 
tromitted  voice  of  Christianity  must 
strive  against  the  fearful  never-ceasing 
eloquence  of  such  surrounding  evil  I 
Better  dwellings,  therefore,  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  suggested  as  a  most  essen- 
tial aid  and  introduction  to  the  labours  of 
the  Christian  agent.** 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  our  cities  were  all  that  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  his  species  could  wish,  it 
would  be  but  shallow  thinking  to  regard 
the  work  of  renovation  as  then  completed. 
Will  the  poor  then  all  be  made  rich,  or 
will  those  who  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances thereafter  be  kept  from  falling 
into  poverty?  or  ¥rill  crime  then  hide 
its  face  in  shame  ?  Will  sin  no  longer 
have  squalor,  pover^,  wretchedness,  as 
its  grim  and  ghastly  attendants?  No  I 
The  general  condition  of  the  people  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  than  it  was,  but 
each  town  would  still  have  its  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  paupers,  drunkards, 
criminals,  and  hardened  apostates  from 
all  good.  It  were  to  stop  short  at  the 
very  first  step  to  rest  satisfied,  as  many 
seem  willing  to  do,  with  the  rearrange- 
ment of  streets  and  the  reconstruction  of 
dilapidated  houses.  Perhaps  wholesome 
restraint  should  come  next  in  the  process 
of  improvement  and  remedy,  and  that 
not  merely  as  exercised  by  jails  and 
policemen,  but  also  as  placing  wholesome 
check  upon  the  means  by  which  vice  is 
fostered  and  disseminated.  The  sale  of 
poison  that  corrupts  all  good  morals,  ruins 
the  health  and  character,  overturns  the 
reason,  breaks  anxious  hearts,  fills  homes 
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with  penury  and  wretchedness,  surely 
should  be  placed,  in  a  sinful  world  like 
tills,  under  themoststringentregnUtions.* 
But  not  io  argue  this  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  subject,  the  question  of  education 
has  prior  claims  to  attention.  TheorisU 
on  this  subject  are  so  far  conect  when 
they  regard  ignorance  as  a  frightful  source 
of  crime  and  of  innumerable  social  eviU,t 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  wrong  when 
they  expect  education  to  supply  the  place 
of  all  other  restraint  upon  men*s  vices 
and  tendencies  to  error  and  sin.  Persons 
who  argue  as  if  the  communication  of 
knowledge  carried  along  with  it  taUs- 
manic  properties,  grievously  misappre- 
hend the  real  nature  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, or,  it  may  be  said,  they  throw  out 
of  account  the  scriptural  doctrines  of 
human  depravity,  and  the  impossibility  of 
human  regeneration  by  the  application  of 
the  world's  wisdom  and  the  world's  re- 
medies. The  error  is  one  which  can- 
not be  persisted  in  without  fetal  con- 
sequences. And  the  marvel  is  that  all 
experience  as  to  the  only  true  source 
of  remedy  for  human  error  should  be  so 
unbesiutingly  set  aside.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  world,  to  a  vast  extent, 
has  hitherto  gone  on  uneducated,  that  is, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitanu 
wherever  situated,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
most  favoured  lands,  utterly  uninstructed 
in  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  form 
even  a  common  education.  There  is  thus 
room  for  tiieories  on  the  subject.  By- 
and-by,  as  nations  become  better  taught, 
favourite  theories  will  unquestionably 
receive  rude  shocks  by  the  utter  helpless* 
ness  which  mere  education  will  evince  in 
the  correction  of  human  passions  and  the 

•  What  frightful  evils,  kx  additioo  to  thoM 
connected  with  the  liquor  traflSo,  demiuad  re* 
pre»siun  and  restntint,  any  one  may  see  in  ehort 
compass,  by  eunauJting  the  Appendix  to  i>r. 
Oatbrie's  *'  City ;  Its  Bins  and  iM  skMrrows." 

f  Mr.  Symons  adduced  son:e  remarkable  eta- 
tistical  iuforraation  in  regard  to  the  reiatioa 
subsisting  between  crime  and  ignorsnce  and 
pnrtial  instruction.  According  to  hia  statistics, 
crime  stands  at  881  per  cent,  among  Uie  unia- 
struct  ed;  among  those  who  can  read  and  write 
imperfectly  at  63  8;  and  at  5*4  among  the  well, 
educated^"  fho$eu>ho  have  neeived  a  §mat1e»i^ 
0/  auperJUMt  im$tnieUom  tkuijkmukwp  i*e  buik  nf 
WW  cr«mtiiate."~Keporfc  of  AlAciuium. 
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of  miientble  •lurch j  snd  things  as  thej  bare  been,  or  who  will 
liee  md  crime.  AMuredly,  the  world  renture  to  dispute  that  the  state  of  the 
hf  wisdom  has  never  yet  known  God.  case  is  such  as  has  been  represented.  It 
Meanwhile^  are  we  to  argue  that  men  is  likewise  satisfactory,  that  in  recent 
ihould  be  left  untaught  ?  As  snredly  no.  years  much  has  been  done  to  Improve 
It  stands  plain  to  reason  that  the  first  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
lequirement  in  human  improvement  is  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Private 
education.  Men  must  be  taught,  and  j  benevolence  and  earnest  Christian  phi- 
taught  well*  else^  moat  oertain  it  is,  they  I  lanthropy  have  even  been  achieving  great 
must  remain  uarecUimed  and  savage.  |  successes  in  the  efforts  that  have  been 


Mere  drill  has  ne*  made  the  sepoy  wise 
er  good ;    say,  mere  restraint,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine^  has  only  made  him 
worsBb    The  very  knowledge  of  what  is 
good  must  be  impwted  ere  any  radical 
change   can  be  effected  on   character. 
Such  knowledge,  it  is  true,  msy  be  com- 
monieated,  as  by  the  missionary,  orally, 
but  still  it  is  unquestionably  a  first  duty 
to  enable  every  man  to  read  and  under- 
stand written  language  for  himself.    De- 
plorable, truly,  is  the  position  of  those 
who  are  indebted  to  their  fellow-men  for 
all  the  instruction  which  they  receive, 
sod  who  cannot  read  and  commit  words 
to  paper  for  themselves^     la   regard, 
then,  to  the  masses  of  our  own  people,  it 
is  this  inability  whioh  we  have  to  de- 
plore—this  frightful  deficieocy  which  we 
have    still    to   overtake — in  improving 
their  condition.    The  statistics  adduced 
ihew  how  it  stands  in  this  respect  with 
almost    countless    numbers    of    adults 
among  our  countrymen ;  and  tb^^  com- 
pel us  to  believe  that  what  tlie  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day  are,  the  chil- 
dren who  are  following  after  them  will 
be  also.    To  teach  the  old,  to  set  the 
myriads  of  outcasts  and  rude  Irish  to  the 
alphabet,  mi^^  be  impossible.    Society, 
the  Church,  may,  in  regard  to  these^ 
have  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating   merely     oral    instruction, 
though  even  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  persons  far  advanced  in  life 
have  learned  to  read   the  Scriptures; 
but,  aa  to  the  youthful  and  the  young, 
undoubtedly  the  elements  of  educatiou 
should  be  communicated,  whatever  may 
be  the  hindrances  which  prvsent  them- 
selves in  accomplishing  the  formidable 
task.    It  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  there 
sre  now  not  ma^y  who  will  presume  to 
say  that  wq  should    be   content   with 


made  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  outcast.  Ragged  and  Chsrity  schools 
have  been  opened  in  almost  every  town, 
and  in  theses  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  now  instructed  who  would 
otherwise  have  grown  up  utterly  rude 
and  untaught  in  the  midst  of  civilisation 
and  enlightenment  In  the  metropolis 
alone,  as  we  learn  from  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  there  are  352  Ragged  schools, 
attended  by  21,517  children,  and  in 
which  "every  Sabbath-day  now  sees 
17,000  of  these  ragged  children  under 
tuition,  and  more  than  2100  teachers 
engaged  in  this  labour  of  love."  Perhaps 
no  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the 
utility  of  such  institutions,  than  the  fact 
stated  in  the  Report,  that  in  these 
schools  there  are  now  70  teachers  who 
were  formerly  ragged  scholars.  The 
sum  devoted  to  the  support  of  these 
adnourable  institutions  likewise  carries 
its  instructive  homily  along  with  it; 
maintained,  as  they  are,  at  a  cost  of 
no  less  than  £30,000  annually,  or  well- 
nigh  as  much  as  is  collected  by  our 
Established  Church  for  missionary  pur- 
poses—  that  is,  as  distinguished  from 
the  results  of  Dr.  Robertson's  noble 
efforts— and  some  £12,000  more  than  is 
contributed  for  such  purposes  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.*  In  Scot- 
land alone,  as  we  learn  from  a  recent 

•  Subridlftry  to  theM  ichooU,  are  tbe  meant 
ad»pt«d  by  their  proinoteri  for  tbe  instruction 
and  improvement  of  parent*.  Motliers'  meet- 
inga  are  held,  pn  aided  over  by  benevolent 
ladiea,  and  at  these  good  booka  are  read  and 
clothea  are  mendrd.  In  33  acbools  1200  poor 
mothers  thus  assemble  weekly  To  ihfse, 
fathers'  meclings  have  been  added,  four  being 
now  in  successful  operation.  Penny  banks,  too, 
are  found  most  useful.  *'  There  are  now  In  19 
of  tbe  schools  no  leas  than  10,117  depoaitora.  and 
tbe  sums  paid  in  during  tbe  year  have  amounted 
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FArliamentary  rtturn,  there  are  now 
175  Charity  and  Rngged  schools,  with 
16,600  scholars,  and  224  teachers.  It 
was  stated  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Bir- 
mingham, that  there  are  now  in  England 
60  Reformatory  schools,  attended  by  2000 
children.  Are  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
efficacy  of  these  institutions  has  yet  been 
tested,  satisfactory  ?  It  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirm-^ 
ative.  Concurring  testimony  establishes 
the  fact,  that  in  London,  ignorance  has 
in  recent  years  been  sensibly  diminish- 
ing; and  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
where  Ragged  schools  haye  been  longest 
in  operation  and  most  vigorously  con- 
ducted, there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  has 
undergone  a  most  decided  and  satisfactory 
decrease.  Is  it,  then,  by  means  of  these  and 
such  schools  that  the  crying  educational 
wants  of  the  country  are  to  be  overtaken  ? 
Undoubtedly,  of  the  Jwe  miUiotu  of  un- 
educated  and  partially  educated  British 
children,  a  large  proportion  is  furnished  by 
the  rural  districts  of  England,  in  which 
DO  fewer  than  700  teachers  were  unable  to 
write  their  own  names  in  the  last  Census 
papers,  and  in  which  the  want  of  any 
specific  educational  system  such  as  that 
which  was  so  wisely  instituted  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
has  told  most  adversely  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  but  apart  from  the 
children  who  are  located  in  these  dis- 
tricts, there  are  remaining  millions  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  whose  case  must 
be  dealt  with  specially  and  separately, 
and  whose  wants  cannot  by  any  common 
means  be  overtaken.  The  facts,  as  has 
already  been  shewn,  present  us  with  this 
melancholy  view  of  things,  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  setting  up  of  schools,  or  the 
offer  of  the  premium  of  a  high  education, 
which  will  bring  the  necessitous  classes 
within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Legislation,  to  be  of  any  use,  must 
have  compulsory  oonditions,  else  it  will 
utterly  fail  to  correct  the  unworthy  ten- 

to  L.3439.'*  The  shoe.black  brigadei,  now  so 
familiar  to  the  rlsltor  in  London,  are  manned 
irom  theie  acboola.  By  132  boys,  a  tam  of 
L.286I  was  last  jear  earned,  and  the  number  of 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  oleaned  bj  them  was 
no  fewer  thjm  703,900. 
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dency  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  employment,  or  to  drive  them  into 
the  streets,  and  cast  them  forth  upon  the 
highways  at  the  earliest  age  possible; 
and  in  like  manner,  legislation,  without 
such  conditions,  will  be  altogether  futile 
to  bring  the  children  of  the  worst  classes 
within  the  doors  of  the  school.  Thus, 
before  discussing  the  religious  difficulty, 
there  is  this  which  stands  prior  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  bringing  children  even 
within  the  reach  of  any  sort  of  scho- 
lastic discipline.  We  may  wait  till  the 
world  ends,  ere  education  is  diffused  aa 
it  should  be,  if  we  are  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony as  to  the  freedom  of  the  subject ; 
the  fact,  alas  I  being,  that  the  autgect 
uses  his  freedom  only  to  live  as  if  be  were 
an  utter  alien  even  from  clvilitatioo,  and, 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances,  to  real 
up  his  children  in  pursuits  that  are  dired* 
ly  vicious  and  criminaL  Poverty,  necessi- 
ty, selfishness,  and  sin,  and  these  fostered 
by  numbers  and  location,  render  compul- 
sory legisUtion  an  absolute  necessity  in 
any  system  of  education  that  is  likely  to 
be  effectual.  Inspectors  of  factories,  in 
effect,  urgently  plead  for  this,  when  they 
ask  an  educational  test  in  the  admission 
of  young  persons  to  work  in  mills.  In 
all  cases  in  which  such  a  test  is  practi- 
cable, it  should  be  made  imperative^  and 
strenuously  enforced;  for  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  the  children  of  the  masses 
will  ever  even  be  anything  like  Unght» 
unless  parento  are  compelled  to  do  their 
duty,  or,  if  unable,  to  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  it  discharged  for  them. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  this  is  neces- 
sary, but  in  the  latter  more  than  in  the 
former,  in  the  proportion  of  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  iU  towns.  Churches 
can  do  much,  private  benevolmoe  can 
do  much,  but  not  by  any  means  enough. 
The  first  question  for  debate  thus  un- 
doubtedly is,  as  to  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing all  the  children  of  the  land,  however 
degraded,  and  sunk,  and  lost,  within  the 
reach  of  the  means  of  education.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  results  flowing  from  the 
recent  conference  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  will  be  efficacioos 
for  meeting  the  difficulty.  Undoubtedly 
it  cannot  be  too  soon  met.    The  rapid  io- 
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cretse  of  onr  people  zenden  it  every  day 
more  fomiidable.  But  for  the  energetic 
operation  of  private  benevolence,  and 
tlie  eflTorts  of  Christian  ministers,  sup- 
ported, to  a  certain  extent,  by  Parlia- 
ment and  Government,  by  various  salu- 
tary enactments,  and  by  grants  in  aid, 
the  state  of  the  people,  bad  as  it  un- 
donbtedly  is,  would  soon  be  worse.  Per- 
haps, with  the  best  laws,  and  the  most 
beneficial  administration  of  any  law, 
much  will  always  fall  to  be  done,  and 
many  imperfections  fall  to  be  made  up 
by  private  benevolence  and  the  watchful 
ministrations  of  Christian  charity.  Thus 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
right  course,  when  we  institute  Bagged 
schools,  and  provide  reformatory  training 
and  discipline  for  juvenile  delinquents; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  in- 
curs high  responsibility  who  opposes, 
or  who  even  does  [not  support,  such 
methods  of  reclaiming  the  outcast,  and 
raising  the  lost  from  their  state  of  degra- 
dation, and  misery,  and  sin.  Thus,  also 
Sabbath  schools  have  proved  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  work  of  reformation, 
no  fewer  than  250,000  persons  being  en- 
gaged every  Sabbath  in  communicating 
the  very  elements  of  education,  as  veil 
as  religions  instruction,  to  1,800,000  chil- 
dren. In  England,  these  schools,  to  a 
large  extent,  give  all  the  education  which 
the  neglected  youth  of  our  land  receive ; 
but  surely  it  is  sad  in  the  extreme  that 
the  children  of  a  great  Christian  country, 
like  that  of  Britain,  should  receive  no 
training,  even  in  the  merest  elements  of 
education,  except  what  is  thus  provided. 
How  great  the  tribute,  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  thus  paid  to  the  right-hearted- 
ness,  the  Christian  higb-mindedness  of 
a  nation  that  can  supply  such  an  army 
of  voluntary  instructors  I 

It  is  by  such  means  that  the  quickened 
philanthropy  of  Britain  is  striving  to 
retrieve  past  errors,  and  to  train  up  the 
young  in  the  way  at  least  in  which  they 
ought  to  go.  But  not  the  young  abne, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  are  now  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  bands  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  agents,  whose  zeal  has 
been  called  into  action  by  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  with  which  it  is  now 
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their  aim,  as  it  has  always  been  their  high 
duty,  to  cope.^Apprentice  scIkwIs  are  sup- 
plying to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  eruei 
defect  in  the  attainments  of  the  young, 
caused  by  the  selfishness,  profligacy,  im- 
providence, necessity,  or  sheer  negligence 
and  callousness  of  parents ;  and  while  in- 
struction on  important  subjects  is  sought 
to  be  popularly  communicated  in  lecture- 
rooms,  classes  for  adults  form  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  set  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  mental  as  well  as  moral  and 
spiritual  wants  have  become  so  great. 
City  missionaries,  more  especially  in 
IfOndon,  seem  now  to  find  lecture-rooms 
and  evening  classes  indispensable  as  part 
of  their  reformatory  machinery.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
it  is  beneficial  to  institute  general  lec- 
tures in  this  great  work  of  reclamation, 
as  also  of  prevention.  We  have  a  strong 
opinion  adverse  to  the  utility  of  such 
lectures,  as  they  are  generally  given  in 
connexion  with  Mechanics*  Institutes.t 
Unquestionably,  failure  has,  as  a  whole» 
followed  the  laudable  efibrts  that  have 
been  made  in  support  of  what  may  be 
called  the  system  of  these  institutes. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  is  pretty  obvi- 
ouiu  They  provide  rarity  and  novelty, 
but  they  altogether  fail  in  providing 
what  is  far  more  essential,  and  without 
which  general  attraction  and  desultory 
teaching  are  nearly  useless— namely,  per- 
manent interest  in  subjects,  or  such  a 
mastery  of  them,  or  inducements  to  mas- 
ter them,  as  is  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  satisfactory  and  useful  ends. 
It  were  well  that  missionaries  and  phi- 
lanthophic  labourers  in  our  large  towns 
wera  chary  in  organising  schemes  and 
prosecuting  plans  which  yield  but  ques- 

•  What  majr  be  effected  by  earnest  CbrifttUn 
men  is  well  illustrated  bj  the  fact  grlven  in  Istt 
Report  of  the  London  City  Mimion,  that 
throui^h  the  efforta  of  the  agents  of  that  locietj, 
there  were  last  year  sent  to  Fchool,  11,273  young 
perscns,  of  whom  3478  were  admitted  into  Rag- 
ged schools,  and  2358  into  Sunday  schools. 

f  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  is  taking  the 
right  course  in  fostering  study  in  connexion  with 
such  Intttitutes  There  are  now  400  of  such  local 
associations  affiliated  to  that  society,  and  from 
these  n  ^  fewer  than  150  eandidates  for  certificates 
and  prices  went  up  this  year  for  examination. 
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tionable  benefit,  or  which  aflfbrd  no  fair 
guarantee  of  ultimate  success.  Popular 
gymnasia,  in  which  attractireness  could 
be  combined  with  solid  improvement,  and 
in  which  specific  teaching  could  be  sup- 
plied on  scientific  and  other  subjects, 
might  be  instituted  as  most  valuable 
subsidiary  agency  in  this  great  work 
of  juvenile  and  adult  discipline.  It 
may  be  laid  down  with  almost  idioma- 
tic certainty,  that  unless  any  general  or 
national  scheme  of  education  provides 
such  advantages  for  our  youth,— escap- 
ing, as  many  ever  will,  from  school 
almost  wholly  untaught,  or  jiassing 
away  from  under  the  control  of  parents 
and  teachers  to  mingle  with  the  crowd, 
with  all  its  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
to  encounter  the  manifold  temptations 
which  beset  them  in  their  course, — such 
scheme  will  prove  a  failure. 

After  all,  however,  schooltuaaters  and 
laws,  however  useful,  leave  men  essentl* 
ally  what  they  were — ^that  is,  evil.  The 
best  informed,  the  most  enlightened  and 
refined,  place  themselves  under  the  ban 
of  society  by  their  crimes ;  and  the  dun* 
geon,  the  hulks,  or,  it  may  be,  the  gallows, 
receive  those  whom  education  and  refine* 
ment  only  polished — ^between  them  and 
the  vilest  no  difference  existing  in  nature, 
but  only  in  the  force  and  futy  of  its 
ebullitions*  Witness  the  wofully  low 
state  of  commercial  morality,  with  its 
frightful  consequences.    It  is  idle  to  talk 
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of  reforming  society,  or  ndsfog  up  the 
fallen  from  their  state  of  degnidadon,  by 
the  mere  communication  of  knowledge^ 
or  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  system  of  education.    It 
is  curious  to  noti<ie  how,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  unvarying  testnnony  of  all 
ages^  deliberately   setting    aside,    too, 
those  periodical   ebullitioaa  of  human 
depravity,  bursting   forth   through   all 
its  ordinary  restraints,  wMoh,  as  now, 
have  ever  been  productive  of  such  cal- 
amities —  men,    who    stand   eminently 
sage  in  the   estinwtion  of  their  fellows^ 
are  constantly  reiterating  their  platitudes 
regarding  education  as  the  one  grand 
panacea  for  the  welfiue  of  the  world. 
8nreljr   prejudice   against    truth,   that 
worst   of   human   maladies^   alone  can 
enable  such  persons  to  vindicate  sb^ 
unwarranuble  philosophy,  even  to  them- 
selves. With  all  Soripture,  supported  by 
all  experience,  estsliUshing  the  doctrine 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  any  new  external  appli- 
ances, as  If  bj  these  the  sute  of  human 
nature  oouid  be  renewed  or  mdicaUy 
changed.    What  is  wanted  is  a  re-oifan- 
isation  of  human  nature;  and  thai  reli- 
gion alone,  as  all  exponence  shews,  csn 
effect.    Let  us  make  men  religioBS,  and 
we  at  once  lift  them  above  circumstances 
—we  endow  them  with  the  elements  of  a 
new  life.    But  this  must  fbtm  the  sub» 
ject  of  another  number. 


HER  MAJESTY,  NANKERL  THE  WASHERWOMAN. 


Iw  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  in  South  Germany,  lived  Hans 
Ritter,  tsilor-master,  with  his  wife  Else. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  but  free  from  op- 
pressive care;  he  worked  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  lived  frugally, 
sent  his  children  to  school,  and  had  always 
a  dollar  at  Christmas  to  buy  some  toys, 
and  to  erect  a  Christmas  tree  for  the 
little  ones.  On  Sundays  he  put  on  his 
confirmation  coat,  the  identical  coat  in 
which  he  was  confirmed,  and  his  beaver 
haU  Else  wore  the  cap  with  the  yellow 
trimming,  the  handkerchief  with  the  blue 
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border,  and  carried  her  gilt  hymn-beok. 
But  who  in  all  the  village  looked  so  de- 
vout and  gay  as  Nannerl,  their  oMest 
daughter  ?  She  was  about  fourteen  yests 
old,  and  very  tall  for  her  age.  She  wore 
always  a  white  gown  on  Sunday,  and  her 
blue  neckerchief,  a  gift  from  old  grand- 
mamma, looked  quite  new,  although  it 
was  nearly  as  old  as  herself.  But  what 
could  look  old  and  grow  shabby,  that  was 
worn  by  her,  and  folded  up  by  her,  and 
locked  up  by  her  ?  Look  at  her  walking 
slowly  and  cheerfully  to  church  with  the 
younger  ehUdren,  who  ding  to  her  todlyf 
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and  if  you  do  not  bleis  her  in  your  heart, 
I  am  afraid  you  forgot  your  prayers  thia 
morniog. 

Nanoerl  waa  a  good  girl— food  of  good 
dress  and  of  a  villflge  dance,  it  is  true,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny  it.  The  youths  in 
the  village  liked  hermuch ;  Conrad  Holgel, 
old  Heinrich  thecarpenter's  son,  more  than 
any  one.  Conrad  was  a  very  handsome 
and  kind-hearted  youth;  he  sung  very 
well,  and  as  to  steadiness  and  diligence 
none  could  excel  him. 

Conrad  fell  in  love  with  Nannerl,  and 
Nannerl  fell  in  love  with  Conrad,  I  don't 
know  when  and  how,  for  I  know  it  only 
from  Nannerl  herself,  and  this  is  her 
account — **  Conrad  often  came   to   my 
father  in  the  evening  after  work  was  over, 
and  we  all  walked  out  together  into  the 
wood,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  the 
gardens — ^he  had  such  an  honest  face,  and 
was  so  cheerl\il  and  merry,  and  had  such 
fine  songs,  that  nobody  could  help  liking 
him.     I  was  very  happy  when  Conrad 
was  with  us,  and  from  my  childhood 
never  imagined  that  I  could  live  without 
Mm ;   and  after  my  conflrttiation,  one 
evening  I  went  into  our  little  fruit  garden 
to  get  some  gooseberries  for  grandmamma, 
who  was  very  old  and  lived  with  us— I 
went  out,  it  was  on  a  Tliursday  evening, 
and  there  Conrad  was  behind  me.    Said 
I,  Qood  evening,  Conrad.    Said  he,  no- 
thing.   So  I  did  not  mind  him,  but  went 
to  the  gooseberries.    But  he  came  after 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  to  be  made 
carpenter-master  next  week,  and  go  into 
a  new  house  next  term.    Said  I,  I  am 
very  glad.     Said  he,  Are  yon  really? 
Said  I,  Tea  indeed.    Upon  this  he  falls 
on  my   neck  and  kisses  me,  and  says, 
Nannerl,  you  must  come  and  be  my  little 
wife  in  the  new  house.    So  Conrad  went 
and  spoke  to  my  father,  and  he  said, 
When  I  married  Else  I  was  a  poor  man, 
and  bad  nothing  but  my  trade.    You  are 
an  honest  Christian  and  workman,  and  if 
Nannerl  loves  you,  I  give  you  my  bless* 
ing.    This  was  on  Thursday  night,  a  fort- 
night before  grandmamma  died." 

And  so  Nannerl  married  Conrad,  and 
they  lived  together  happily  for  some 
years.  They  had  sufficient  to  support 
themaelTes,  some  trouble  and  care  occa* 
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sionally  to  get  money  for  wood  and  win- 
ter clothes;  but  they  got  through,  and 
had  health,  good  summer  weather,  fine 
walks  in  the  fields,  beautiful  flowers, 
mountains,  and  glens,  ice-skating  in  win- 
ter, gratis;  and  this  is  one  of  the  difiTer- 
ences  between  poor  and  rich  people— the 
poor  are  not  proud,  and  enjoy  their  gratis 
things— health,  water,  walks,  &c. 

Quiet  little  village !— quiet  small  fa- 
mily !  No  change— no  event  I  Qrand- 
mother  dies,  and  Nannerl  goes  next 
spring  to  look  at  the  flowers  on  her 
grave.  Nannerl  has  a  son,  and  all  the 
Ritters  and  Holgels  are  at  the  christen- 
ing ;  and  Nannerl,  in  the  white  dress,  is 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  There  is  great 
happiness  in  the  little  room,  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  very  large  fine  cake,  so 
suggestive  that  every  one  has  some  re- 
mark to  make,  and  something  to  praise. 
Quietly  they  live  on;  no  event— no 
change. 

War  I  war  I  Napoleon  I  Poor  Conrad 
becomes  a  soldier.  Nannerl  cries.  Little 
Carl,  dear  tiny  baby,  plays  with  papa's 
czako,  and  is  delighted  with  it.  *'  Was 
blasen  die  Trompeten,  Husaren  henus?" 
.  There  is  old  Hans,  with  a  serious 
f%ice,  giving  advice  to  his  son-in-law; 
there  is  Else  trying  to  comfort  her 
daughter,  but  weeping  herself;  there  is 
Conrad's  mother  in  a  comer,  packing  his 
little  knapsack,  silently;  there  is  Nan- 
nerl beseeching  him  to  stay.  But  the 
drum,  the  drum,  it  calleth  so  loud  I 

Thou  art  right,  Conrad,  and  a  true- 
hearted  German.  Not  "  pour  la  gloire" 
goest  thou  out  to  fight.  No,  much- to- bO- 
respected  carpenter- master,  it  never 
entered  thy  head;  but  as  thou  thyself 
sayest,  *'This  land  is  a  German  land, 
and  the  king's ;  this  is  God's  right,  and 
let  us  beat  to  the  devil  all  who  want  to 
take  it  from  us." 

Conrad  returned  in  two  yean,  but  not 
as  he  went.  He  had  lost  a  leg,  had  re- 
ceived several  wounds,  and  was  so  en- 
feebled that  he  could  not  resume  his 
work.  He  found  his  Nannerl  looking 
pale,  and  not  in  the  white  gown,  but  in 
black.    Hans  and  Else  are  both  dead. 

'*  Conrad,"  says  Nannerl,  **  I  have  suf- 
f^ed  so  much  since  you  were  away.    I 
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dreamt  almost  erery  night  you  were 
dead.  Thea  my  father  became  ill  and 
died,  and,  a  month  after,  mother  Else 
followed  him.  Conrad,  they  spoke  of 
you,  and  prayed  for  you.  Mother  died 
so  calmly  I  I  was  putting  her  pillows 
right.  She  looked  so  pale,  and  her  eyes 
so  dim !  She  put  up  her  hands  to  her 
forehead—she  had  such  pains  there  1 — 
and  said,  '  Not  so  tight ;  they  are  put- 
ting on  a  golden  crown,  as  pastor  said 
they  would;  but  not  so  tight T  She 
said  also  the  *Our  Father'  twice,  and 
asked  for  you." 

Nannerl  had  been  always  dear  and 
kind,  yet  Ck)nrad  thought  she  never  was 
80  kind  and  dear  as  now.  So  calm,  and 
cheerful,  and  busy,  she  did  ererything 
for  everybody ;  no  one  could  help  loving 
and  honouring  her.  But  Nannerl  with 
the  children  was  the  loveliest  sight — 
how  she  taught  them  hymns,  and  told 
them  stories,  when  the  girls  were  knit>> 
ting  and  the  boys  working.  Nannerl, 
what  change  has  come  over  you  ?  never 
in  low  spirits  as  before ;  no  grumbling ; 
but  so  loving,  calm,  and  active.  Nannerl 
had  begun  to  think  of  the  crown,  of  which 
mother  Else  had  spoken.  She  had  begun 
to  think  of  love,  her  lore  to  Conrad,  and 
where  she  would  meet  him  in  case  he 
died.  On  the  God's-acre  (churchyard) 
grow  lovely  flowers ;  from  the  thought  of 
death  spring  life-giving  longings.  Then 
the  old  hymns  and  Gospel  verses  of  her 
childhood  awoke  in  Nannerl's  heart.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  who  had  stood  so  close  to 
her  all  her  life,  stood  now  before  her. 
She  saw  him,  and  fell  down  and  cried, 
"Master!" 

Conrad  had  got  a  small  pension  from 
Government,  and  as  he  could  not  ooa- 
tinue  his  trade  in  tlie  village,  he  went  to 
the  nearest  town,  where  his  boys  were 
received  in  a  Government  school,  till 
they  were  of  age  to  learn  some  trade. 
Nannerl  became  a  laundress,  and  earned 
as  much  as,  with  Conrad's  pension,  suf- 
ficed for  their  support.  Early  in  the 
rooming  Nannerl  began  her  work.  At 
first,  Conrad  looked  pained  to  see  her 
undergoing  such  exertion.  "  When  I  saw 

you  in  the  garden,  Nannerl "    **  On 

the  Thursday  evening,  wasn't  it?  "  "  You 
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little  thought —  I  little  thought — " 
But  his  voice  failed  him.  But  Nannexl 
smiled  and  said,  *'  The  less  we  think  the 
better;  the  dear  God  thinks  it  all  for 
us."  And  so  she  comforted  and  cheered 
him.  They  were  happy  in  their  gratii 
joys,  good  conscience,  and  children's 
prattle.  Conrad  was  not  able  to  walk 
much,  but  now  and  then  they  walked 
together.  Nannerl  was  his  support  and 
stay. 

^Nannerl,"  said  he,  one ereoing,  *'yoa 
are  an  angeL  How  can  you  be  so  happy 
with  such  hard  work?"  "  Don't  speak  b 
this  way.  Look  how  healthy  our  childreti 
are,  and  what  a  fine  bold  hand  Carl 
writes — he  is  already  at  letter  M;  and 
little  Nannette  is  going  to  knit  for  you,  but 
I  should  not  tell  you ;  and  you  are  with 
me,  and  God  is  so  kind  to  as."  *'  Nan- 
nerl, God  be  kind  to  you  and  my  children. 
Teach  them  your  faith."  **  Our  faith,  say, 
Conrad.  Are  not  you  also  a  Christian? 
Tou  should  think  oftener  of  Him,  and  of 
the  heaven  He  brought  us." 

But  the  drum,  the  drum,  it  sounds  so 
loud  I  Neither  Nannerl's  cries,  nor  the 
children's  voices  can  be  heard,  for  the 
drum,  the  drum,  it  sounds  so  load  I 

Not  Into  the  battle-field,  bat  the  grave. 

Conrad  is  dying.  He  never  loved 
Nannerl  so  much  as  on  his  deathbed.  He 
had  never  thought  so  often  of  Him. 
*'  Nannerl,**  he  said,  "  the  crown  of 
thorns.  This  crown  brought  £lae  a  gol- 
den crown,  and  I  also  will  be  crowned. 
God  bless  yon  and  our  children^  and  teach 
them  our  faith  I" 

Conrad  is  dead;  Nannerl  weeps,  but 
can  rejoice.  **  God  bless  you  and  out 
children."  She  heard  these  words  con- 
tinually, when  she  awoke  at  night,  whea 
she  arose  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sun- 
day bells  rung,  when  she  watched  at 
their  bedsides.  And  God  did  bleaa  her 
and  her  children.  The  boya  were 
cared  for ;  she  was  so  much  liked,  too, , 
and  loved  by  all  around  her ;  ahe  was 
so  punctual  and  skilful  in  her  work, 
so  lovely  and  gentle,  that  she  gained 
many  friends. 

When  I  think  of  her,  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  manner,  her  sweetness  and 
gentleness  to  her  childieuy  the  words  of 
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irifdom  and  love  that  came  from  her  lips, 
her  industry  and  unclouded  cheerfulness 
— NHiinerl,  I  think  you  wear  the  crown 
already.  NannerK  I  think  you  are  one 
of  the  greatest,  noblest  human  beings,  I 


ever  saw.    Nannerl,  God  dwells  in  your 
heart,  God  delights  in  you. 

I  say,  Her  Mnjesly,  Nannerl  the 
washerwoman.  Of  such  Q  leeits  urinststa 
heaven.  Kin  DKUT»cnEu. 


LETTER  FROM   CANADA. 

CANADA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD — ^THE  CANADIAN  SYNOD — ITS  POSITION  AND  r»OSPECTS. 


It  has  occurred  more  than  once  to  my- 
self, as  well  as  to  other  frit^nds  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Canada,  that  it  would 
have  a  beneficial  tendency  if  more  were 
known  in  Scotland  of  the  actual  position 
of  the  Canadian  Church,  and  of  its  wants 
and  necessities^  You  yourself  know 
somewhat  of  Canada,  but  the  Canada  of 
to-day  hat  made  immense  strides  since 
your  welcome  vivit.  A  country  which 
raises  by  taxation,  cheerfully  and  wilK 
ingiy  paid,  as  dt>es  Upper  Canada,  year 
by  year,  a  sum  of  £200,000,  Halifax 
currency,  for  educational  purposes,  is, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  its  school  system,  certainly  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  spread  of 
knowledge  within  its  bounds;  and  a 
country  which  affords  its  population  an 
average  for  liome  consumption  of  five 
bushels  of  wheat  for  each  individual,  be- 
sides its  large  export,  is  assuiedly  in  a 
prospercius  condition.  Canada  can  boast 
of  Ler  great  chain  of  lake  and  river  navi- 
gation through  her  new  Mediterranean— 
of  her  system  of  canals — of  her  arterian 
Grand  Trunk  Railway— of  her  growth  in 
population,  and  all  the  elements  of  mate* 
rial  prosper! ty->  of  her  rising  towns  and 
cities;  but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  inflict  upon  you  an  essay 
upon  the  resources  of  Canada,  and  I 
therefore  content  myself  with  the  state- 
ment that  this  great  British  colony,  pos- 
sessing, irrespective  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory,  an  expanse  of  country  about 
BIX  T1MK8  the  extent  of  England  and 
Wales,  now,  owing  to  the  Canadian  lines 
of  ocean  steamers  which  sail  from  Liver- 
pool to  Montreal,  lies  within  ten  days* 
journey  of  your  shores.  Hereafter  I 
may,  if  space  and  time  be  at  my  disposal, 
glance  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  plant- 


ing of  the  Presbyterian  standard  in  Ca- 
nada, of  the  then  happily  successful  com- 
bining of  the  various  Presbyterian  sec- 
tions into  one  band,  in  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ctinada  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  unhappy,  and  in  Canada 
specially  uncalled  for,  dibruption  of  the 
body  into  two  rival  Synods.  It  dt>es  no 
good  to  Presbyterianism,  much  less  to 
Christianity,  this  unseemly  spectacle  of 
the  perpetuation  of  old  strifes  in  the  pre- 
sence, in  all  our  colonies,  of  three  Pres- 
byterian bodies,  each  struggling  against 
the  other,  and  weakening  and  destroying 
their  common  influence.  A  lesson  might 
well  be  taken  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  this  province,  which 
has  obtained  the  right  of  the  election  of 
its  bishop,  and  is  wisely  taking  steps  to 
make  itself  a  national  church,  sustained 
and  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

But,  meanwhile,  I  propose  simply  to 
place  before  you  a  view  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland— a  strictly  indepen- 
dent Church,  and  bound  to  that  Church 
but  by  the  ties  of  origin  and  identity  of 
standards. 

The  Synod  is  just,  in  point  of  num- 
ber, regaining  the  pO(«ition  it  held  be- 
fore the  disruption,  though,  in  view  of 
the  advancing  popuiatiim  and  the  many 
openings  for  missionary  eff  irl,  these  num- 
bers are  but  scant.  The  harvest  is  in- 
deed great,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 
The  additions  from  Queen's  College,  and 
from  other  Churches,  and  the  one  or  two 
a- year  from  Scotland,  barely  suffice  to 
supply  the  diminutions  causec)  by  the 
removal,  by  death,  of  the  older  clergy. 

At  present  the  Synod  numb(>ri«  eighty- 
SSI 
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■eyen  aetded  ministers,  two  retired  mlDi- 
sters,  and  one  missionar/^in  all,  ninety. 
It  comprehendseiglit  Presbyteries.  There 
are  numeroos  vacanciea,  but  it  lias  been 
▼ery  hard  to  get  pastors,  and  many  are 
weary  of  raising  the  Macedonian  cry, 
which  has  been  so  long  unheeded. 

In  one  district  of  country,  for  instance, 
a  thriving,  populous  country,  where  the 
Synod  had  been  wholly  unrepresented 
since  the  disruption,  although  possessing 
a  Talnable  church  and  property,  I  am  in- 
formed that  at  the  census  in  1851  no  less 
than  3000  described  themselves  as  ad- 
herents of  the  Cimrch  of  Scotland,  and 
so  it  is  with  many  other  localitiet.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
in  the  province  who  enjoy  the  ordinances 
of  religion  from,  or  profess  adherence  to, 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Amongst  this 
great  body,  then,  there  is  wide  room  for 
borne  missionary  effort,  and,  under  Pro- 
Tidence,  the  Synod  is  happily  in  a  good 
position  for  eventually  overtaking  this, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  its  pecuniary  position 
is  concerned,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
ensuing  summary.  la  compliance  with 
a  party  outcry  the  clergy  reserve  lands 
were  secularised  three  years  ago^  but  the 
rights  of  incumbents  were  preserved,  and 
the  ministers  were,  witli  the  consent  of 
the  bodies  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, allowed  to  commute  their  stipend 
for  a  sum,  estimated  upon  the  principle 
of  life  annuities.  This  amount  the  mini- 
aters  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and 
England,  with  but  one  exception  in  each 
Church,  handed  over  to  their  respective 
Churclies.  as  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  ministry  for  ever,  and  aub- 
jecC  only  to  the  payment,  during  their 
Uvea,  of  their  own  stipends.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  ministers  of  our  own 
Cnurches,  a  fact  is  worth  recording  here 
to  their  credit.  Although  they  were  en- 
titled to  receive  XI 50  e;ich  per  annum, 
and  commuted  for  that  sum,  yet  as  the 
payment  of  these  annuities  by  the  Synod 
wuuld  have  diminished  the  principal 
fund,  and  as  there  were  eleven  ministers 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  commu- 
tation, and  who  were  so  unprovided  for, 
these  commuting  ministers  nobly  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  they  would  re- 
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ceive  from  the  food  b«t  ^^18,  10a.  per 
annum,  and  that  the  next  charge  upon  it 
should  be  £100  per  aunom  to  these  cteveo 
ministers,  and  tliat  any  surplus  should 
he  applied  to  the  payment  of  £60  to  new 
ministers. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  Synod. 
It  has  a  fund  of  £122,536,  8s.  4d.  cur- 
rency invested,  and  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  £8762.  Against  this  there  is 
at  present  a  charge  of  guaranteed  sti- 
pends of  some  £9400,  leaving  £400  per 
annum  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  new  mini- 
sters, and  as  death  thins  the  ranka  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Church,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  interest  is  released,  and  made 
available  for  new  stipends.  The  Synod, 
too,  has  deCeranfned  upon  appealing  to 
the  laity  to  aupplement  thia  fund,  and  so 
large  a  sum  as  £30,000  is  not  thought  an 
impossibility,  if  the  measures  for  raising 
it  be  wisely  concerted  and  energetically 
pushed.  Should  this  scheme  prove  suc- 
cessful, the  fund  will,  with  thia  addition, 
eventually  prove  of  great  aervioe  aa  a 
home  miaaion  fund,  and  in  aupplement- 
ing  the  atipenda  paid  to  miniatera  by 
tiieir  people.  At  present  these  incoming 
ministers  will  be  mainly  dependent  upon 
their  people,  though  it  is  hoiied  that  the 
fund  may  be  so  added  to  aa  to  secure 
them  £50.  per  annum. 

Another  fund  was,  some  years  ago, 
instituted,  and  has  received  the  cordial 
support  of  the  laity,  and  lias  already 
proved  a  blessing  to  many  a  widow  and 
orphan.  This  fund,  in  May  last,  amounted 
to  £5100,  and  the  annual  revenue  waa 
£1169,  of  which  the  congregational  col- 
lection was  £514~a  liberal  sum.  There 
are  twenty  widows  receiving  annuities 
from  the  fund,  varying  from  £20  to  £6a 
It  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  goud. 

With  a  view,  too,  to  the  extensioo  of 
the  Church,  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  the  Synod  was  early  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  Queen's  College,  for 
which  a  royal  charter  was  obtained,  and 
an  endowment  raised,  amounting  to 
£20  000.  Two  years  ago  a  suitable  range 
of  buildings  was  purchased  at  King«ton, 
at  a  cost  of  £6000~a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  this  property  being 
contributed  by  various  congregations. 
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Tbe  College  has  a  staff  of  thrae  Fro- 
fenori  in  ArU  and  Divinity,  and  the 
Piiadinlity  and  Chair  of  Church  History 
in  it  present  vacant,  though  steps  are 
being  taken    to   fill    these    Chaira.    A 
Medical  Fsenlty,  with  a  full  staff  of  Pro- 
fefion^  was  organised  two  years  ago^  and 
hid  last  lesaion  an  attendance  of  sixty 
itodenu.    The  Arts  and  Divinity  stu- 
deou  together  nvoihered  forty.    There 
ii  ilio  a  school  atUched  to  the  college. 
Alreidy  there  are  in  the  Synod  about 
tweaty  oinistera  trained  in  Qneen's  Cel- 
lule, and  the  nomber  is  likely  to  increase. 
Such,  then,  is  a  view  of  the  material 
•od  financial  poaition  of  the  Synod,  and 
IB  many  respects  it  is  an  eneonraging 
ooe.   It  is  gratifying  to  sUte,  that  the 
Synod  is  alive  to  tbe  calls  upon  it  to 
mer  apon  misaionary  and  other  benevo* 
lent  enterprises. 

A  mission  to  the  French  Canadian 

people  was  oommenced  some  years  ago ; 

lod  though  with  varying  success,  owing 

to  the  difficulty  of   obtaining  suitable 

Uboarera,  is  atill  pursued.    The  Synod 

ova  a  site  for  a  French  ehurch  in  Mon- 

tml,  and  also  a  church  at  Sorel,  at 

vbich  place  a  French  divinity  student, 

in  tniniog  at  Queen's  College  for  the 

Diiitstry,  is   labouring    as  a  catechist. 

Tbif  is  sn  interesting    mission.     Tlie 

Fmicli  Canadian  people  number  700,000 

in  Csnada,  and,  though  devoted  Roman- 

Kt«,  are   amiable  and  gentle  in  their 

ctuncter,  and  are  comparatively  essy  of 

looeta.    Thia  effort  deserves  the  encou- 

ngement    and   support  of   the    parent 

Cimrch,  and  of  the  French  Protestant 

Ef Angelical  Church. 

The  Synody  at  its  recent  session,  more- 
over, decided  on  entering  upon  a  mission 
to  Pitlesttne,  sending  one  missionary  to 
Jeni«alem,  and  eventually  another  to  Ti- 
Urri«t  and  Saphet.  For  the  former  |>lace 
they  have  over  £500,  a  donation  from 
l>r.  Aitoo  of  Dolphinton,  and  collections 
i&A4e  by  him.  If  suitable  labourers  are 
obumed,  ample  funds  will  be  forthcom- 
i&t^,  and  the  mbsion  will  quicken  and 
lUmuUte  tiie  whole  Church.* 

*  Aff«r  m«ay  InqatriM  and  wwj  matare  dali.  ' 
kcratt'B,  thm  Jewiah  Commiitae  of  the  Church 
H  kamd  lias  inMnimaiialj  rasoi?ed  a^aia  and  j 
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Tbe  children  of  the  Synod,  too,  withia 
the  last  two  years,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  Association  in  their 
labours  in  India,  and  last  year  raised  over 
XI 00,  thus  supporting  twenty- two  orphans 
in  India.  Tliey  have  alao  commenced  a 
fund  for  sending  a  library  to  the  Orphanage 
at  Calcutta^an  example  which  is  being^ 
followed  by  the  Scottish  children.  The 
Prubjfterianj  and  also  the  Juvenile  Prte^ 
byUrian — a  children's  paper  in  the  into* 
rest  of  the  Synod^have  contributed 
much  to  this  result.  The  good  work  is 
going  on,  and  has  extended  to  the  lower 
provinces.  Its  ultimate  influence  on  the 
Church  will  be  important  in  the  way  of 
training  the  young  to  an  interest  in  mia- 
sions,  and  its  schemes  generally. 

A  Sabbath  Observance  Committee,  a 
Sabbath  school  Committee,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Church  Property,  are  all  in 
their  respective  spheres  labouring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  An  Education  Fund  for 
divinity  students,  and  a  Home  Mission 
Scheme,  are  also  maintained. 

A  delegation  was  sent  from  the  Synod 
to  the  Synods  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  two  years  ago,  and  corre* 
spondence  is  now  steadily  maintained 
between  these  Synods,  while,  as  a  result^ 
indications  are  evident  of  a  growing 
desire  to  unite  in  tbe  furtherance  of  the 
niiasionary  and  other  enterprises  of  the 
Synod ;  and  already  Conimitteea  of  the 
three  Synods  have  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  combining 
them  into  a  General  Assembly  for  British 
North  America. 

Such,  then,  is  a  view  of  the  position 
and  the  struggles  of  this  kindred  Church 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  which  has 
been  allowed,  in  spite  of  many  an  urgent 
appeal,  to  barely  maintain  itself  in  the 
number  of  its  ministers,  by  additions 
from  other  Cburchef,  and  its  own  young 
men.  Far  otherwise  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
has  sedulously  striven  to  possess  the 
land,  recof^nising  its  importance,  and 
agnin  that  a  Bflmton  to  Jernaalem  is  inexpedient 
and  uncalled  for.  In  this  deciiiiun  tve  conlially 
concur;  and  all  the  Information  w«  re<vire 
from  Jerusalem  eonArma  ua  in  our  opiniua  — 
£u.  E,  C,  M. 
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•euding  out  annually  ministers,  pro- 
bationers, and  students,  till  the  little 
original  band  has  eclipsed  its  parent,  and 
DOW  numbers  124  ministers. 

it  is  time  that  more  attention  was 
directed  to  Canada.  The  people  are 
prosperous;  and  though  the  life  of  the 
CanHdiiin  minister  is  one  of  toil  and 
labour,  yet  the  minister  with  a  family 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  chil- 
dren occupying  positions  of  respectability 
and  coinfiirt  around  him.  Canada  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  exile,  but  its  people 
make  it  tlmr  home,  and  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  its  prosperity ;  and  thongh  the 
income  of  the  minister  of  a  people  as  yet 
untrained  to  giving,  and  accustomed  to  re- 
ly too  much  upon  the  State  support  now 
withdrawn,  may  be  comparatively  narrow, 
yet  I  am  assured  that  the  really  faithful 
servant  of  his  Master  will  not  fail  to  com- 
mand a  position  of  comparative  comfort. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  older 
rural  districts  the  community  are  wealthy, 
and  churches  such  as  those  of  Bt.  An- 
drew*s,  Montreal,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
Hamilton,  will  vie  with  those  of  your 
large  cities,  costing,  as  they  have  respec- 
tively done,  £14,000  and  £11,000,  while 
many  of  the  town  and  rural  churches  are 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  besides 
having  attached  to  most  of  them  glebes 
of  100  and  200  acres  of  land. 

In  view  then  of  the  extent  of  the  Ca- 
nadian field,  the  substantial  progress  of 
tlie  country,  its  healthful  climate^  its 
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easiness  and  rapidity  of  access,  the  large 
additions  to  the  Scottish  population, 
wiiich  are  taking  place  from  the  steady 
emigration  that  is  g'ing  on,  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  many  of  your  licen- 
tiates, possessed,  it  may  be,  of  excellent 
abilities  and  good  attainments,  but  whose 
influence  is  small,  should,  instead  of 
struggling  against  disappointc^d  hopes  in 
Scotland,  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  young 
an  1  rising  country,  in  which  the  preacher 
would  find  a  honre  and  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  industry,  and  ample  scope  for 
the  honest  ambition  to  secure  a  compe- 
tency ? 

The  Synod,  it  will  be  seen,  even  from 
this  brief  summary,  has  not  been  idle; 
but,  in  view  of  the  home  field,  and  tlie 
French  and  Hudson's  Bay  Missions,  ttie 
present  is  but  the  day  of  small  things. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  our  present  weak- 
ness and  divisions,  I  doubt  not  that  these 
will  be  erentually  overruled,  to  the  build- 
ing up  in  British  and  North  America  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  clinging  to  the 
standards  of  the  parent  Church  with  the 
attachment  of  a  child,  and  wielding  a 
moral  influence  commensurate  with  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  Presbyterian 
population.  Believing  that  the  Presby- 
terian polity  is  truly  s<!riptural,  and 
especially  adapted  to  our  position  in  these 
provinces,  I  cannot  but  deem  such  a 
consummation  as  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
I  A  Caitadiax  Elder. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  FAITH  IN  THE  HOLY 

TRINITY. 


/  believe  in  God 
I  BRLfBVB  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  one, 
true,  supreme,  infinitely  wise,  just,  good, 
eternal,  and  blessed,  and  in  Him  alone 
we  are  to  trust. 

The  Father  Almighty, 
I  believe  that  He  is,  first,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and,  secondly, 
of  all  who  Mii've  in  Him  whom  he  hath 
begotten  by  His  word,  and  adopted  into 
the  inhf  ritance  of  sons  ;  and,  because  He 
is  our  Father,  He  will  do  us  all  that  good 
to  which  we  are  created  and  designed  by 
2S4 


grace ;  and,  liecaose  He  is  Almighty,  He 
IS  able  to  perform  it  all ;  and,  then-fore, 
we  may  safely  believe  in  Him  and  rely 
upon  Him. 

And  in  Jetnu  Christ 
I  also  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  ii, 
and  is  called,  a  Saviour,  and  the  anoinf*  d 
of  the  Lord,  promised  to  the  patri«n*hs 
whom  God  anointed  with  the  Holy  Hpirit, 
and  with  power  to  became  the  Great 
Prophet,  and  Declarer  of  His  Father's 
will  to  all  the  world  ;  telling  us  how  tiod 
will  be  worshipped  and  served:  He  is 
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anointed  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
c»renant,  and  our  High  Priest,  reconcile 
inff  tts  to  His  Father  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself;  and  to  be  the  Great  Kinfr  of  all 
the  world ;  and  by  this  article  we  are 
Christians,  who  serve  and  worship  God 
the  Father  thnmgh  Jesus  Christ. 
ffu  onijf  Son. 
Jecus Christ  is  the  8onof  God,  He  atone, 
of  Him  alone;  for  God,  by  His  Holy 
Spirit,  cflused  Him  to  be  born  of  a  vir- 
gio;  by  His  power  He  raised  Him  from 
tlie  dead,  and  gave  Him  a  new  birth,  or 
being,  in  the  body;  He  gave  him  all 
power  and  all  excellence;  and,  beyond 
all  this,  He  is  the  express  image  of  His 
person,  the  brightness  of  His  glory, 
eqnal  to  God,  beloved  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  worhl ;  of  a  nature  perfectly 
divine;  very  Gtid  by  essence,  and  very 
man  by  assumption :  as  God,  all  one  in 
natore  with  the  Fsther;  and  as  man, 
one  person  in  Himself. 

Our  Lord, 
Jesus  Clirfst,  God's  only  Son,  is  the 
heir  of  all  things  and  persons  in  His 
Father's  house ;  ail  angels  and  men  are 
His  servants,  and  all  the  creatures  obey 
Him  ;  we  are  to  believe  in  Him,  and  by 
fnith  in  Him  only,  and  in  His  name,  we 
sIimII  be  saved. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (or  the 
Holy  Spirit),  who  is  the  third  person  of 
the  holy,  undivided,  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
which  I  worship  and  admire,  but  look 
upon  with  wonder,  and  am  not  in  a 
capRcity  to  understand.  1  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  into  whose  name,  as  of 
the  Father  and  the  -Son,  I  was  baptised, 
is  the  heavenly  Author,  the  Teacher,  and 
the  Witness  of  ail  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel*  That  as  the  Father  sent  the 
Son,  so  the  Son  from  heaven  sent  he 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  the  Church  into  all 
truth;  to  assist  us  in  all  temptations, 
and  to  help  us  in  the  purchase  of  all 
virtue.  He  it  is  who  enlightens  uur 
understandings,  sanctifies  our  will,  orders 
and  commands  our  affections;  He  com- 
forts and  supports  our  spirits  in  trouble. 
This  is  He  who  works  miracles,  gives  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  interpretation ; 
that  teHchrs  us  what  and  how  to  pray, 
that  gives  us  zeal  aiid  holy  desires ;  who 
sanctifies  children  in  bai>tism  and  con- 
firms them  with  His  grace  in  confirmation, 
and  reproves  the  world,  and  consecrates 
bishops,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Gr^spel,  and  absolves  the  i>enitenr,  and 
ble3«ses  the  obedient,  and  comforts  the 
sick.  This  is  He  that  **  testifies  to 
our  spirits  that  we  are  the  sons  of 
Go  I,**  and  that  makes  us  cry,  **Abba, 
Father ; "    that   is,    who   iospires   into 
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us  such  humble  confidence  of  our  beinff 
accepted  in  our  hearty  and  constant 
endeavours  to  please  God,  that  we  can 
with  cheerfulness  and  joy  call  God  our 
Father,  and  expect  and  hope  for  the  por- 
tion of  sons  both  here  and  hereafter ;  and 
in  the  certainty  of  this  hope  to  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  reverence, 
with  trembling  and  joy,  with  distrust  of 
ourselves,  and  mighty  confidence  in  God, 
1  his  Holy  Spirit,  God  gives  to  some  more, 
to  some  less,  according  as  they  are  capable« 
They  **who  obey  His  motion»''  and  love 
His  presence,  and  improve  His  gifts^  shall 
have  Him  yet  mor«  ahunilantlv ;  but  they 
that  ** grieve  the  Holy  Spirit"  shall  lose 
that  which  they  hare.  **  They  that  blas- 
pheme" this  H(»ly  Spirit,  shall  for  ever 
be  separated  from  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  shall  never  he  forgiven 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 
Lastly,  this  Holy  Spirit  seals  us  to  the 
day  of  redemption ;  that  is,  God  gives  us 
His  Holy  Spirit  as  a  testimony  that  He 
will  raise  us  again  at  the  last  day,  and 
give  us  a  portion  in  the  glories  of  His 
kingdom,  in  the  inheritance  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.**~-ysremy  Taylor, 

"  It  is  hard  to  keep  the  helm  up  against 
so  many  cross  winds  as  we  meet  withal 
upon  this  sea  of  fire  and  glass.  That 
man  knoweth  not  his  own  heart,  who 
finds  it  not  difficult  to  break  throngh  the 
entanglements  of  the  world.  Creature 
smiles  stoop  and  entice  away  the  aflTec- 
tions  from  Jesus  Christ, — creature  frowns 
encompass  and  tempestuate  the  spirit, 
that  it  thinks  it  doth  well  to  he  angry: 
both  ways  grace  is  a  loser.  There  ia  no 
dispensation,  though  afiflictive,  but,  either 
in  it  or  after  it,  I  find  I  could  not  be 
without  it.  I  cast  all  my  concerns  on 
the  Lord,  and  live  securely  in  the  care 
and  wisdom  of  my  heavenly  Father. 
My  ways  are  OFTsa  hedged  up  with 
thorns,  but  yet  I  distrust  not  my  God  in 
the  least,  and  live  more  quietly  in  the 
absence  of  all,  by  faith,  than  I  should  do, 
1  am  persuaded,  if  I  possessed  them.  I 
think  the  Lord  deals  kindly  with  me,  to 
make  me  believe  for  aU  my  mercies  before 
I  have  (hem;  they  will  then  be  Isaacs — 
sons  of  laughter.  The  iest  reason  has  to 
work  upon,  the  more  freely  faith  casts 
itself  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God.  I 
find  that  while /<ii7A  is  stew/y,  nothiko 
can  disquiet  me :  and  when  faith  totters, 
noihiny  can  establish  me.  If  I  tumble 
out  amongst  men  and  creatures,  I  am 
presently  lost,  and  can  come  to  no  end ; 
but  if  I  stay  myself  on  God,  and  leave 
Ilim  t'>  work  i .  His  own  way  and  time, 
I  am  at  rest,  and  can  sit  down  and  sleep 
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in  a  promise,  when  a  thousand  rise  up 
against  me.  Therefore  my  way  is  not  to 
cast  beforehand,  hut  to  work  with  Qud 
by  the  day.  *  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.* 

**  Faith  lies  at  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  And  believes  the  accomplishment 
of  the  promise  throufth  all  those  over- 
turnings,  confusions,  and  seeming  impos- 
sibilities. Oh,  let  U4  keep  close  to  God, 
and  then  we  need  fear  nothing.  Let  us 
maintain  secret  and  intimate  communion 
with  God.  and  tl)en  a  little  of  the 
creature  will  go  a  great  way.  Take  time, 
and  crowd  not  religion  into  a  corner  of 
the  day.  There  it  a  Dutch  proverb, 
'  Nothing  is  got  by  thieving,  nor  lost  by 
praying.'  Lay  up  all  your  good  in  God, 
•o  as  to  overbalance  the  sweetness  and 
bitterness  of  all  creatures.  Spend  no 
time  anxiously  in  forehand  contrivances 
for  the  world ;  they  never  succeed :  God 
will  run  His  dispensations  another  way* 
Self-contrivanoea  are  the  eifecU  of  un- 
belief: I  can  speak  by  experience. 
Would  men  spend  those  hours  they  run 
out  in  plots  and  devices,  in  communion 
with  God,  and  leave  all  on  Him  by 
▼enturesome  believing,  they  would  have 
more  peace  and  comfort.  I  leave  yon 
with  your  God  and  mine*  The  Lord 
Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.  Pray  for 
your  own  soul,  pray  for  Jerusalem,  and 
pray  earnestly  for  your  poor  brother.** 
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TO   TRADBSMBW. 

'*  *  Divers  weights,  and  divers  mea- 
sures, both  of  them  are  alike  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord*  (Prov.  xx.  10).  This 
evil  runs  throughout  our  commercial 
sphere.  The  divers  weights  and  fslse 
measure,  though  once  and  again  declared 
to  be  abominable,  yea,  an  abomination  to 
God,  yet  how  often  are  they  palliated, 
as  of  daily  occurrence,  perhaps  even  of 
necessity.  But  the  scant  measure  will 
All  up  a  full  measure  of  guilt,  and  the 
light  weiehts  bring  upon  the  soul  a  heavy 
weight  of  judgment.  If  Job  was  fearful 
lest  hiA  Mand  and  furrows  cry  against 
him,*  let  the  trader  beware  lest  his 
weights  and  measures  bear  witness 
against  him.  Cause,  indeed,  baTe  we  for 
watchfulness.  What  means  this  cum- 
brous and  expensive  machinery  of  admi- 
nistration, with  all  its  checks  and  couo* 
terchecks,  its  fearful  multiplication  of 
oaths,  but  the  humiliating  dedaratioa 
that  man  cannot  trust  bis  fellow-man? 
Oh,  let  us  not  forget,  that  of  all  this  de- 
ceit our  own  heart  is  the  native  soil; 
that  nothing  but  the  culture  of  divine 
principle  keeps  down  these  poisonoos 
weeds,  and  nourishes  in  their  room  *  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.*  *  The  just  man  walketh  in 
his  integrity;  his  children  are  blessed 
after  him'**  (Pro?,  xx.  7).— jRso.  C. 
BridgeB, 


THE  SOTFERINGa  AND  PUNISHMEIIT  OF  OUB  ENEllIEa 


In  a  letter  now  before  us  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  public  journal,  bearing  date 
the  11th  of  September,  the  writer,  whose 
name  his  relations  have  had  the  singular 
bad  taste  to  publish,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passages:— 

**  We  all,  every  one  of  us,  thirsU  thiret, 
tkirtt  for  blood.  We  executed  668  in  48 
hours  in  this  station  (Peshawur)  last 
month.  The  Europeans  quarrelled  who 
should  shoot  them.  ...  At  Allaha- 
bad the  Europeans  and  Sikhs  got  furi- 
ous. They  took  the  city,  and  killed 
nearly  10,000  people^men,  women,  and 
children —and  burned  the  place  to  the 
ground.  One  man  who,  they  found,  had 
been  asmsting  in  murder,  torture,  and 
plunder,  they  nailed  to  a  mahogany  table 
found  in  his  h3U8e,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  place.  He  was  a  rich  banker.  1  he 
force  before  Delhi  will  be  inside  before 
this  reaches  you.  'ihey  will  give  no 
quarter,  and  will  not  leave  a  single 
sepoy  alive  1  Every  individual  cries  for 
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revenge,  and  the  Europeans  will  mutiny 
if  they  do  not  get  it.  Government  is 
already  getting  soft-hearted,  and  all  are 
growling.  Government  has  lost  do 
brothers,  no  wife,  no  sisters,  no  friends." 
Many  specimens,  alas,  characteristic 
of  the  same  spirit^  might  be  gathered 
from  the  letters  publiFhed  after  every 
mail.  Is  this  anything  iike  the  spirit  of 
justice  (not  to  speak  of  mercy)  with 
which,  at  such  a  crisis,  a  great  Christian 
government  should  act  towards  their 
heathen  subjects?  Must  it  be  oonsi* 
dered  **  maudlin  sentimentalism,"  or 
"*  wretched  cant,'*  to  protest  against  sneb 
a  spirit  ?  or  to  insinuate  even  tliat  it  is 
possible  for  us,  by  indulging  and  fostering 
such  intense  hate  and  revenge,  to  beoome, 
in  God's  sight,  far  worse  than  Nena  Sahib 
himself?  Here  is  a  passage  from  Old  Te^ 
tament  history,  which  we  would  suggest 
for  the  calm  consideration  of  our  readen 
who  may  ''thirst,  thirst,  thirst  for  blood**:— 
**  And  the  children  of  Israel  carried  wmMj 
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captive  of  th<>ir  brethren  two  hundred 
-  thousand,  women,  pons,  and  daughters, 
and  to(3k  also  away  much  spoil  from 
them,  and  brought  the  spoil  to  Samaria. 
But  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  there, 
wliuse  name  was  Oded :  and  he  went  out 
before  the  host  that  came  to  Samaria, 
and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  because  the 
Lonl  God  of  your  fathers  was  wroth 
with  Judah,  He  hath  delivered  them  into 
your  hand,  and  yb  havk  8Lain  thkm  in 

A  RAGE  THAT  UKACHKTtf  t'P  UNTO  HKAVEN. 

And  now  ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto  3'ou  :  but 

ARK  TIIKKK  NOT  WITH  YOU,  KVKN  WITH 
TOr.  8I>-8  AGAINST  THE  LoRD  YODR  GoD?  " 

But,  as  Christian  men,  are  we  to  have 
no  feelings  whatever  of  sorrow  for  these 
xniserahle  and  wicked  criminals?  Do  we 
fo^jet  that  they  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  flesh — that  they  are  im- 
mortal and  responsible  beings,  and  must 
meet  their  God  and  our  God  to  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil?  Can  we 
believe  this,  and  then  remember  how 
little  we  have  done  for  their  good— how 
selfishly  we  have  used  them  for  our  own 
purposes — how  few  sacrifices  we  have 
ever  made,  how  few  earnest  longings 
ever  experienced  for  their  well-being  and 
deliverance  from  evil,~and  can  we,  dare 
we,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  hate  and  revenge,  read  bow  thousands 
have  been  executed,  hung,  shot  down,  or 
blown  from  the  guns,  and  so  dismissed  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  I 

There  was  once  a  Man  who  was  put 
to  death  in  an  ancient  oriental  city, 
by  hands  as  cruel,  and  tortures  more 
lingering  and  excrutiatinir,  than  any 
of  those  which  in  Inilia  have  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  civilised  world. 
That  Man  had  claim  on  the  affections 
and  on  the  obedience  of  bis  mur- 
derers such  as  the  greatest  patriot 
among  our  countrymen  abroad  could  not 
dream  of.  He  was  no  alien  to  the  people, 
but  of  their  blood.  Though  descende<i 
from  a  royal  and  revered  house,  he 
sou{;ht  no  power,  but  lived  humble  and 
unknown,  rejecting  every  offer  to  trans- 
fer the  crown  from  the  brow  of  a 
foreigner  in  order  to  place  it  on  his  own. 
He  was.  moreover,  the  most  loving  and 
self  sacriflcing  of  men,  and  hardly  a  city 
or  Tillage  in  that  land  but  possessed, 
in  bodies  restored  to  health,  and  souls  re- 
stored to  Godt  endearing  monuments  of 
His  power  and  beneficence.  That  Man 
was  betrayed  by  a  cunning,  base  and 
Tile  as  eTer  smiled  on  an  Eastern  traitor*s 
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tormented  our  own  innocent  and  unpro- 
tected countrymen.  He  was  led  to  a  place 
of  execution  through  the  thronging  streets 
of  the  capital,  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  to 
hang  there  for  hours  beneath  a  burning 
sun.  His  mother  looking  on  till  He  died 
—  surrounded,  too,  by  men  who,  like  the 
cruel  murderers  in  India,  could  taunt 
their  victim,  and  make  sport  of  His  hit- 
ter agonies  I  Yet  that  sufferer,  while 
He  had  power  unknown  and  unseen 
which  could  have  hurled  the  lightning 
of  heaven  among  His  enemies,  and 
brought  heaven's  legions  to  His  de- 
fence, restrained  His  wrath.  His  last 
effort  was  concentrated  in  a  prayer 
which  testified  that  a  reign  of  love  was 
for  ever  established  upon  the  earth— a 
prayer  which  will  never  cease  to  find 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  share 
the  spirit  of  the  dying  one,  even  when 
sharing  His  cruel  sufferings  :—**  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
dor 

THB  CHRISTIAM'S  DELDI. 

"Delhi  has  fallen.  Our  wrongs  are 
partially  avenged.  One  instalment  of 
justice  has  been  exacted  with  ample 
interest,  and  we  haTe  time  to  turn  our 
ey^s  away  from  the  capital  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty — time,  in  short,  to  breathe  again. 
But  before  we  leave  this  siege  and  return 
to  our  national  responsibility,  we  shall 
do  well  to  remember  that  to  each  of  us, 
in  one  sense,  life  is  a  perpetual  siege, 
and  that  in  this  sense  we  all  keep  watch 
and  ward  before  Delhi — before  a  fortress 
held  by  a  bold  and  vigilant  garrison, 
which  we  have  helped  to  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, and  commanded  by  a  consummate 
general.  Compared  with  bis  lineage  the 
dynasty  of  Aurungzebe  is  as  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  The  founder  of  this  line  was 
opposed  to  our  first  parents  in  Eden,  and 
gave  them  a  signal  defeat,  issuing  in  a 
fell  sortie  from  the  fortress  of  his 
strength ;  that  fortress,  the  human  heart, 
he  has  continued  to  hold  against  all 
Adam's  descendants  to  the  present  hour. 
Yes  t  so  long  as  we  live  we  are  always 
before  Pelhi,  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
a  foreign  land,  expecting  succour  and 
reinforcements  from  our  Father's  country, 
with  yelling,  merciless  mutineers  in  front, 
and  eager  rebels  all  around  us  marching 
to  raise  the  siege  and  intercept  our  sup- 
plies of  grace  and  mercy.  M^oe  to  us  if 
we  do  not  endure  until,  by  God's  help, 
our  leaguer,  to  which  the  'tale  of  Troy 
divine'  is  mere  child's  play,  has  a 
glorious  end ;  but  it  will  only  end  on  the 
last  day  of  our  lives,  when  '  death  shall 


face.     He   was   scourged,   mocked,  and 

spit  upon  by  as  brutal  a  soldiery  as  ever  I  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.' "—Tltjnef. 
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Notices  of  lSoo&£(. 


Tlie  Four  Centurions ;  or,  Christianity  and 
Jtht  Militmty  hrofission,  liy  tiie  Hev 
Jamks  M'Gill,  Author  of  a  Treatise 
oil  **  Secret  Prayer."  Glasgow  :  D. 
Bryce. 

Tub  charactGristics  of  this  little  volume 
are.  sound  sense,  i^ound  exposition,  con- 
veyed in  a  clear  and  careful  style— in«li- 
catin<f  great  maturity  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  vHiose  former 
work  has  been  much  vidued,  having  gone 
through  several  editions.  **The  Four 
Centurions*'  brings  out  and  expounds 
the  cases  of  tiie  several  Roman  officers 
or  that  name,  which  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  (lospel  narrative ;  and  the  book 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  one  to  put 
into  tlie  hands  of  members  of  the  mili- 
t»iry  profession,  as  shewing  what  were 
the  impressions  made  upon  their  brethren 
of  former  times,  who  were  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  ei'eats  of 
early  Christianity.  **  The  Centurion  at 
Calvary  *'  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
discourse,  being  an  exposition  of  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  our  Lord's  crucilixion, 
**  Certaitdy  this  was  a  righteous  man  " 
**  The  C'enturionon  theVoya.^e*'  i**  the  most 
ingenious,  consi-sting  of  a  minute  exami- 
nation ot  thecircunisitances  that  occurred 
in  Paul's  voyage  to  Home,  and  his  ship- 
wreck ;  the  sources  of  the  favourable  im- 
pressions that  were  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  Julius  being  ascertained  from 
a  comparison  of  small  tilings  lying  in  the 
narrative  which  might  have  been  over- 
looked. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  thinking 
and  the  style,  we  extract  the  following 
remarks  on  our  Lord's  words  addresse<l 
to  the  Centurion  at  Capernaum,  "As  thou 
hast  believe;!,  so  be  it  done*': — 

^'From  such  si ui pie  words  as  these, 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  of  the  nature 
of  faith,  and  of  its  elfects,  than  in  whole 
volumes  of  abstract  theology  What  the 
Go:»pel  dire<itH  us  to  think  of  is  not  faithy 
but  it  18  Chiat ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  code 
of  morals,  as  a  master  and  Lord  ;  not  so 
much  a  system  of  doctrine,  as  a  living 
Saviour ;  not  so  much  rich  promises,  as 
a  laiiht'ul  Pruniiser.  it  was  not  by  giving 
his  consent  to  doctrinal  propositions,  but 
by  discovering  the  great  Redeemer,  that 
the  Ceuturiou  obtained  his  wish ;  and 


It  is  not  hy  understanding  and  acknow- 
ledging any  articles  of  belief  that  we  are 
saved,  but  by  realising  in  Him,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  propheis,  a  friend,  a 
brother,  a  Saviour,  a  Lonl,  who  is  in- 
finitely wortliy  of  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence. As  sinners  and  as  sufferers,  we 
need  such  a  Saviour :  and  such  a  Saviour 
it  is  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel  to  set 
before  us.  To  hear  His  voice,  to  see  Hii 
face,  to  touch  the  border  of  His  garment, 
to  believe  in  His  presence  and  in  His 
power,  is  to  be  saved — saved  from  all  evil, 
saved  for  evermore!  To  rely  on  the 
potency  of  His  word,  is  to  have  power 
and  success  in  prayer,  whether  for  our- 
selves or  for  others." 

We  may  find  place  for  another  ex- 
tract,— ^from  the  discourse  relating  to 
Cornelius.  He  has  occasion  to  quote 
the  words,  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God  ;"  and  the  following  are  his  re- 
marks, of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance;— 

"  ITie  true  way  to  improve  Is  to  do  our, 
duty,  as  far  as  we  know  it ;  the  most  sue- 
cessful  method  of  obtaining  more  light, 
is  always  to  act  up  to  the  light  wc  have. 
It  is  no  doubt  correct  to  say,  that  so  long 
as  any  one  is  unconverted,  he  cannot,  in 
the  strictest  sen.<e,  do  the  will  of  God; 
he  does  not  love  God,  nor  act  from  a  re- 
gard to  His  authority.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  an 
unconverted  person  may  do  the  will  of 
God ;  he  m>«y  do  many  of  these  things 
which  God  has  commanded,  although 
not  from  the  iiigh  motives  whicli  the 
divine  law  rt  quires.  And  we  regard  the 
words  of  our  I^ord,  now  quoted,  as  in- 
timating, that  in  proportion  as  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  l>e  converted  or  un- 
converted, aims  at  doing  the  will  of  God, 
his  knowledge  of  divine  things  will  in- 
crease G>)d*8  ordinary  meth(Mi  of  teach- 
ing men  is,  by  training  them  to  act,  as 
well  as  by  setting  truth  before  their 
minds." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shew  what 
is  the  though  I  ful,  serious,  practical  char- 
acter of  this  little  work  ;  which  contains 
expositions  of  important  i>a$sages  of 
Scripture,— may  be  put  with  all  safety 
in  the  hands  of  any  one,  and  canout  fc« 
perused  by  any  one  arij^ht,  without 
reaping  benefit. 
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PART  n. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Wtlib,  D.D^  Minister  of  Carluke. 

**  Retvrn,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  md  let  it  repent  thee  conceroiag  thy  servants.  O  satisfy  ns  earlj 
with  thy  mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days.  Make  us  glad  according  to  the 
dsys  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  eril.  Let  thy  work  ap- 
pear  vsnuy  thy  serranta,  «od  thy  glory  onto  their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us :  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
esublish  thou  it."^PsALM  xc.  13.17. 


Verse  13.— **  Return,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 
tnd  let  it  repent  thee  concerning  thy 
wrvants." 

The  form  which  the  prayer  here  takes 
it  very  beautiful.  Having  concluded  his 
meditation  on  the  former  of  the  two  great 
truths  of  the  psalm,  vig.,  "Thou((7orf) 
tttroest  man  to  destruction,**  and  sought, 
in  the  immediately  preceding  verse, 
"wisdom"  to  profit  by  it — the  man  of 
God,  now  recalling  the  other  no  less  im- 
portant and  so  blessed  truth,  that  the 
same  God  has  also  said,  '*  Return,  ye 
children  of  men,"—iie  acts  faith  upon  it, 
and  pours  out  his  assent  to  it  at  once, 
taking  up  ita  very  language,  **  Return,  O 
Lord,**  &c.  We  have  in  this  book  of 
Psalms  constant  instances  of  the  same 
beautiful  reddition  of  prayer,  as  faith's 
assent  to  truth,  to  God  ;  and  I  know  none 
more  blessed,  none  nearer  to  God.  Thus 
(to  quote  no  more),  in  the  139  th  Psalm, 
it  opens-^**0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched 
me,  and  known  me.  Thoa  knowest  my 
down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising :  thou 
uoderstandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou 
compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down, 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways." 
Hark  now  how  this  is  met,  and  responded 
to^  in  the  close  of  the  psalm — **  Search  me, 
0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting."  But,  to  return  to 
our  exposition— **  Return,  O  Lord,  how 
long"  (wilt  thou  tarry)?  "  and  let  it  re- 
pent thee  concerning  thy  servants.' 
•*  Let  it  repent  thee,"— not,  surely,  as  man 
repents  of  evil  he  has  unrighteously  in- 
flicted—reflrreti  suffering,  that  has  do 
lO^lX. 


after- fruit,  nor  over-payment  of  blessing, 
— only,  as  God  our  Father  may  **  repent" 
or  be  reminded,  till  the  kindlings  of  His 
bosom  be  moved  to  remember  His  chil- 
dren, yet  in  the  toils,  yet  in  the  furnace 
of  afflicti(in,  yet  under  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor,  crying,  till  He  answer — "  And 
where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?" 
Now,  we  are,  <*  poor  and  needy,"  our 
heart's  afflictions  are  separating  us  from 
•*the  things  that  are,"  we  feel  they  are 
no  portion  for  us.  We  are,  in  our  mea- 
sure, O  Father,  welcoming  the  lesson  of 
obedience  **by  the  things  we  suffer;" 
even  as  did  He,  who  tliough  a  son.  Thy 
beloved,  Thine  only,  "learnt"  it.  And 
we  know,  that  we  can  prove  our  "  com- 
pleteness" in  Him,  only  by  our  willing- 
ness to  be  made  "  like"  Him,  in  "  the  fel- 
lowship of  His  sufferings"  now,  that  we 
may  be  also  in  "  the  glory  that  is  to  fol- 
low." And  we  "wait"  for  that  day  of 
full  '*  adoption,  even  tlie  redemption  of 
the  body."    Hence  the  prayer. 

Verses  14,  15.—**  O  satisfy  us  early 
with  thy  mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoice  and 
be  glad  all  our  days.  Make  us  glad  ac- 
cording to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast 
afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we  have 
seen  evil." 

"  O  satisfy  us  early,"  in  the  morning, 
literally,  i.e.,  in  the  resurrection  morn, 
••  with  thy  mercy."  We  have  tasted  its 
**  earnest,"  and  deeply,  unspeakably  pre- 
cious it  is  ;  but  it  is  not  enough,  *•  satisfy 
us,"  fulfil  the  desires  Thyself  hast  excited 
within  us,  •'  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be 
glad  all  our  days;"  t.e.,  throughout  the 
long  day  of  eternity— Thy  Sabbath,  O 
God,  and  ours.    '*  Make  us  glad  according 
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to  the  dayt,"  &c.  Tea,  it  is  asked, 
'*  according  to  the  days,"  &c  The 
affliction  prepares  for  the  gladness. 
"Your  sorrow,"  said  Jesus,  "shall  be" 
(not  taken  away,  but)  "  turned  into  joy."  ( 
As  the  water  at  Cana  was  turned  into 
wine— the  more  water  the  more  wine — so 
the  "gladness"  is  "acoording  to"  the 
affliction.  "They,"  only,  "that  sow  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy."  "He  that 
goeth  forth,  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed»  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
"  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory:" 
The  tears,  which  are  put  into  Ood*s 
**  bottle,"  daring  the  night  while  *'  weep- 
ing endureth,"  shall,  like  the  dew-drops, 
when  the  sun  arises,  all  sparkle  and 
exhale  in  hearen's  own  light.  "  J^dake 
us  glad,"  then,  "according,"  Ac :  for  we 
know,  that  Thou  art  righteous ;  and  this 
is  Thy  ooyenant  with  us — not,  indeed,  of 
desert  to  us,  but  of  faithful  promise  from 
Thee. 

Verse  16.— "Let  Thy  work  appear  unto 
Thy  serrants,  and  Thy  glory  unto  their 
children." 

"  Let  Thy  woElr"~the  .consummation 
of  grace  and  mercy ;  for  it  is  all  Thine, 
it  is  all  grace.  Thy  work  in  Jesus  for 
us.  Thy  work,  equally,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  m  us.  It  began  on  the  Cross.  I 
ever  look  back  there^read  iny  pardon  in 
His  blood — And.  my  cleansing,  in  the 
stream  that  issued  from  His  side — ^my 
hiding-place  in  His  precious  wounds— my 
safe^  in  Uis  "  0nished"  work— my  life 
eternal  in  His  life  in  glory  t  "  Let  Thy 
work  appear  unto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy 
glory  unto  their  children ; "  for  unto  this 
also  Thou  hast  encouraged  and  enlarged 
our  hearts-r-in  prayer,  in  longing,  in 
blessed  hope.  We  cannot  consent  .to  leave 
them  out— them  behind.  "Thy glory" 
we  covet  for  them,  also,  to  see :  when  aU 
without,  in  the  kingdom,  shall  be.clothed 
on,  and  correspond  to,  and  manifest,  the 
heavenly  radiance  of  the  spirit  within. 

Verse  17.—"  And  let  the  beauty  of  the 

X^ord  our  God  be  upon  us :  and  establish 

thou  the  work  of  our  liands  upon  us ;  yea, 

the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it.'* 
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I  trust,  my  people,  yon  perceive  the 
order  of  blessing,  of  which  this  "  beauty  of 
the  Lord  "  is  the  climax.  There  is,  first, 
the  Gospel  proclaimed  —  "  Return,  ye 
children  of  men."  Next,  the  prayer  for 
the  i^edeemed  inheritance  to  be  brought 
in — "  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  ser- 
vants, and  thy  glory  «nto  their  children." 
And  now,  lastly,  the  prayer  for  the  eon- 
summation  of  blessedness,  in  our  inves- 
titure with  the  glorified  body  of  Jesus — 
for  theft  ift  the  purport  of  the  prayer— 
"  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be 
upon  us,  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  the 
beauty  of  Emmanuel ;— not  only  that 
which  He  had  to  Thine  eye»  O  Father, 
when  here  in  His  travail  on  earth — "ever 
in  the  battle,  but  ever,"  in  spirit,  "aloft" 
— but  that  also  He  has  especially  now, 
in  the  glorified  body,  wherewith  He  is 
invested  in  Thy  presence  beCure  the 
throne ;  in  the  likeness  of  which,  accord- 
ing to.  Thy  purpose,  roan  was  first  made 
at  his  creation,  and  before  the.  perfieotcd 
beauty  of  which,  as  seen  in  Jeans,  all  in 
heaven,  overcome  by  "  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth,"  "  cast  their  ^crowns  at  Hia  feet," 
crying,  "  He  is  worthy ! "  Tes,  the  Haa 
Jesu^  our  Brother,  is  on  the  throne  of 
God  I  It  is  added—"  And  esUblidi  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us."  We  had 
freely  prayed— "Let  3]Sy  work  appear 
unto  Thy  servants.;"  but  the  petition 
now  is — "Establish  the  work  of  oar 
hands."  And. can  we,  you  ask  in  con- 
clusion, venture  to  so  pray?  Can  this 
heart  of  divided  afiections— this  mind  of 
often  .unholy  thoughts — this  life,  much 
of  broken  resolntions,  and  but  wayward 
walking,— can  such  endure,  and  be  per- 
fected in  Thy  sight  ?  Tes,  O  child  of 
God»  it  is  e\en  so.  God,  in  one  view, 
connects  the  work  of  salvation  with  at — 
permitt  us,  in  a  senses  to  call  it  oars. 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
of  His  good  pleasure,"  because  of  His 
Aindly  feeling  toward  yon,— the  word  in 
the  original  having  the  same  root  as  in 
Luke  ii  14,  "good-will  toward  men." 
Tes,  O  blessed  God  !  we  will  work ;  for 
oar  mil  also  is  in  the  work— one  now 
vrith  Thy  holy,  uncreated  will.     "  Tbon 
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vilt  p0rft»t  HhMt  whioh  ooooemt  ua." 
*'  ForMke  not  the  work  of  Thine  own 
hands."  And  then  no  more  these  hro- 
ken  and  straggling  effort*  to  serve  Thee 
-"m  more  these  feeble  and  fsr-beiween 
seesDos  of  ftUowship — no  nsere  these 
imperftct*  bresUiige  forth,  ee  of  ohiid- 
birth,  in  the  pwrting:  cry,  *<  Abbst  Fa- 
ther I  "—no  more  ioterriiption  nor  op- 
pression of  Thj  Spirit  in  us  and  svonnd 
ns.  Bat  aU  shall  be  fijed-^u'  full— all 
sare>-and  all  eternal,— Thou,  and  Thj 
glory  in  fimmannel  and  Hit  kingdom, 
'«aHinaU"tome;andI,asin  Him  and 
like  Him,  of  that  kingdom,  a  portion  to 
Thee  (Dent,  zzxii.  9).  For  what  else^ 
or  what  less,  meaneth  that  word  of  the 
Book— *«  This  is  s^  r«rt  fcnr  erer,"  saith 
God ;  *'  A«re  wiU  I  dwell,  for  I  haf? e  ds- 
siretf  it." 

O  Lord  of  light  and  love^  look  down 
in  mercy  npon  Thy  Church  uoiTersal, 
how  far  yet  flrom  this !  Look  down  up- 
on Thine  andeot  people,  yet  hidden,  and 
say  unto  them,  '^tihew  yourselves  I" 
Look  down  upon  the  •'habitations"  of 
darkness  and  ** horrid  cruelty"  through- 
out that  world  Thou  hast  to  loved  as  to 
give  Thy  Son  to  die  for  it,  and  redeem  it 
wholly  to  Thyself!  O  Lord  of  light 
and  love,  send  to  us  the  Son  of  Thy  love, 
the  blessed  Prince  of  Peace,  to  fill  the 
earth  with  Thy  glory,  to  satiate  Thy 
people  with  **  the  fulness  of  joy  "  in  Hit 
presenoe  I  ''  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I " 
I  would  now  close  with  two  reflections, 
corresponding  to  the  twofold  division  of 
the  psalm. 

I.  While  I  have  said,  in  the  opening, 
that  this  solemn  and  searching  scripture 
peases  a  stern  rebuke  on  the  inadequacy 
and  nselessness  of  the  mere  sentimental 
view  of  human  life,  yet  the  truth  of  the 
images^— '*  of  a  sleep"—"  of  the  grass  "— 
of «'  a  tale  that  is  told,"— it  brings  before 
iiB»  tells  us,  that  it  is  good  and  most  meet 
for  man  to  mark  them  as  emblems  of  his 
state  and  fate.  Thus  did  the  patriarch 
Job  (as  in  chap*  xiv.)  Thus  did  good 
king  Hesekish,  in  his  beautiful  hymn 
(Isa.  zxxviii.)  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness. Thus  did  the  prophet  Isaiah  (in 
hie  sublime  fortieth  chapter)  view  them. 

To  us,  then,  the  gloom  of  ever-retum- 
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ing  night,  swallowing  up  each  preceding 
day<— the  ihding  flowers  of  expiring  som- 
raer,  the  withered  foilsge  of  dosing^in 
autvmn,  and  now  the  dead  winter  of 
the  year— all  things  outward,  that  livef 
and  pass,  snd  dk^  should  speak  to^  and 
pierce  our  hearts  with  the  greater  truth — 
''Man  has  stniisd^  and  there/ore  sufi'ers 
and  dies."  Tea,  though,  and  even  where, 
tlie  redemption  has  been  most  freely 
proclaimed,  and  is  most  taking  effecti— 
in  the  most  hallowed  spot  of  ail  this 
earth,  the  curse  is  still  working — death 
luricing  beneath  its  fairest  emblems— the 
freshest  verdure  even  blooming  often  on 
the  dark  grave.  So  that  on  this  scathed 
world's  entire  aspect,  course,  and  passing 
generations^  is  traced- ever  for  him  who 
is  wise  to  read  it  the  awful  doom«— ''who 
«mf,  muet  titfferl'*  Thus  we  feel,  even 
when  we  meet  to  praise  God  (Psalm  ovi. 
1-6  was  sung),  that  the  confession  of  the 
faithful  of  old  must  stiU  be  ours—"  We 
and  our  fathers  sinned  have  I" 

IL  But,  secondly,  while  to  dwell  on 
the  images  snd  work  of  death  all  around 
us,  as  revealed  and  read  in  the  light  of 
the  Cross,  is  valuable  to  the  soul,  as 
helping  it  to  "die  to  sin;"  surely  to 
rise  to^  and  dwell  also  on,  the  truth  of 
the  coming  kingdom,  as  connected  with 
Christ  glorified,  must  be  doubly  precious, 
as  lifting  it  into  ''newness  of  life,"  by 
"  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come."  A 
cmeified  Sauiour  is  full  of  consolation, 
reflecting  light  on  our  wilderness  troubles. 
A  glorifitd  King  coming  to  reign,  darts 
us  forward  to  where  "  all  tears  shaU  be 
wiped  away."  It  is  well  for  us,  the 
soonest  possible,  to  know  the  little  worth 
of  the  life  and  joys  "after  the  flesh:" 
for  the  world's  strength  is  but  deflanoe 
of  omnipotence— the  world's  wealth  but 
"the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  "—the  world's 
joy  but  forgetf^lness  of  God  — the 
world's  ufitdom  but  rejection  of  Him  who 
was  the  very  "  wisdom  of  God  "—the 
world's  friendship  but  "enmity  with 
God"— its  highest  schievement  having 
succeeded  in  "casting  out"  of  it  "the 
Prince  of  Life."  Yes,  life  despised— life 
rqected— life  cast  out— even  God's  own, 
iu  chiefest  glory  I  "  Oh,"  as  one  seeing 
S9l 
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H  in  the  very  light  of  the  CroM  has 
exclaimed,  ''it  is  nothing  in  iu present 
state  but  a  sepulchre  I — ^inheriting  death, 
and  all  comprehended  in  that  awful 
word !— a  beautiful  ruin  outwardly ;  but 
when  I  look  within,  the  sepulchre  of 
Jesus!"  But  our  hope  how  glorious  I 
'*  Had  any  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory."  **  Destruction  and 
death  have  only  heard  the  fame  thereof.*' 
Blessed  thought  I  Coming  King  and 
kingdom  I  There  is  nothing  which  draws 
more  to  Ood  than  hope — the  Resurrection 
hope  I  It  is  therefore  that  Satan,  a 
careless  world,  and  faithless  Church,  so 
fight  against  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Second  Advent.  **The  truth,  begotten 
again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead,**  received  into 
a  man*s  soul,  snatches  "his  prey  from 
the  mighty.**    It  is  in  the  power  of  this 
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hope  alone,  which  is  «*  the  power  of  the 
resurrection,''  that  we  can  ^  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles"  (Isa.  zl.  31),  be 
dissodated,  a»  an  end,  from  all  below, 
and  stand  for  God,  when  all  is  dark,  and 
all,  as  it  may  soon  prove,  shall  be  confu- 
sion I  This  is  our  calling,  our  glorious 
calling,  privilege,  power— "To  be  in  the 
world  as  He,  Christ,  was  in  the  world.** 
80  abiding,  so  striving,  so  found  — 
"When  He,  who  is  our  life,  sbsll  ap- 
pear, we  also  shall  appear  with  Him  in 
glory."  "Behold,  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sona  of  God: 
therefore  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  be- 
cause it  knew  Him  not.  Beloved,  wv 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  fauw, 
that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 
Amen. 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE  KEW  TEAR. 


Is  there  nothing  very  awful  in  our  utter 
ignorance  of  the  future !  We  open,  for 
example,  the  pages  of  a  "  memorandum 
book  for  1858."  Each  month  and  day  is 
there  numbered;  but  as  yet,  all  are 
blanks.  But,  how  shall  those  white 
spaces  be  filled  up?  What  events  in 
our  individual  histories  shall  time  with 
its  iron  pen  inscribe  on  each  day  of 
1858?  For  aught  we  know,  this  year 
shall  be  to  us  the  most  memorable  in 
our  lives.  It  may  include  within  it  our 
darkest  or  brightest  hours— be  the  date 
of  our  severest  trials  and  temptations — or 
possess  the  minute  in  which  we  shall  our- 
selves pans  from  time  to  eternity.  But, 
in  any  case,  it  must  be  of  incalculable 
importance  to  us.  Its  every  event  must 
afTect  our  being.  Each  night  as  it  closes 
over  us,  must  end  another  day*8  journey 
farther  from  God,  or  nearer  to  Him. 
Every  new  sun  which  rises  shall  see  us 
educating  for  God  or  for  self— for  life  or 
death — bringing  forth  fruit,  or  remaining 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  **  Life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest."  Who  can  estimate  how 
terribly  real  and  earnest  it  is!  The 
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character  of  its  hours  determine  the 
character  of  ages.  The  seed  sown  in  iti 
minutes  shall  grow  eternal  harvests.  0 
God  I  "  teach  us  so  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wis- 
dom!" 

Reader!  Would  you  wish  to  teatre 
for  yourself  a  good  New  Year  ?  Were  it 
possible  for  you  to  make  it  minister  to 
your  well-being — to  compel  every  day  snd 
hour,  with  all  they  shall  bring  forth,  to 
work  together  for  your  good — so  that 
cofne  what  may^  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
life  or  death,  all  shall  train  you  up  for 
God,  and  make  you  more  pleasing  in  Bis 
sight— would  you  rejoice  to  turn  this 
possibility  into  certainty,  and  discover 
so  grand  and  glorious  a  secret  of  perfect 
peace?  But  this  you  may  do.  Such 
blessings  may  be  yours :  and  how  ?  Joat 
by  knowing  God  as  your  Father  in 
Christ;  and,  like  Christ,  being  a  trae 
son,  and  doing  His  and  your  Father's 
will.  "No  new  commandment  write  I 
unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment, 
which  ye  had  from  the  beginning!** 
The  very  "  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ," 
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n  what  mftkes  it  so  difficult  for  some 
people  to  receive  His  teachiDgr.  Could 
we  ooly,  seeing  God*8  glorious  character, 
and  believing  in  the  reality  of  His  love, 
cease  from  our  own  self-will,  which  is 
darkness  and  death,  and  be  willing  to 
follow  u  little  children  wherever  He 
leads;— to  trust  Him  when  we  cannot 
trace  Him ; — to  do  the  thing  He  com- 
mands, and  yield  up  what  He  requires, 
though  it  may  be  hard  to  the  flesh  to  do 
either— in  one  word,  to  seek  to  realise  in 
onrselYes  that  blessed  life  of  love  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus  our  elder  brother, 
-H>hl  what  calm  light  would  ever  beam 
on  our  path-^what  indomitable  strength 
would  ever  dwell  in  our  hearts— what 
true  /i/tf,  even  *•  the  life  of  God,"  would 
possess  our  souls  1  Then,  indeed,  should 
we  be  able  to  say,  "  All  things  are  ours, 
whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or 
things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are 
ours ;  for  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God'al" 

Believe  it,  reader,  until  we  thus  know 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent, 
so  as  to  seek  first  to  be  what  He  wishes, 
to  do  as  He  chooses,  and  to  commit  all 
to  His  wise  and  loving  disposal,  we  never 
can  enjoy  true  peace,  or  realise  true  life. 
In  wishing  to  be  independent  of  God, 
we  become  the  slave  of  circumstances — 
we  forsake  a  Father,  but  cleave  to  a  thou- 
sand arbitrary  tyrants-^ourselves  the 
worst  of  all  I  Begin  the  year  without  a 
hearty  consecration  of  yourself  to  God, 
and  you  begin  without  principle,  without 
light,  without  hope,  without  God  and 
Christ  in  the  world;  and  what  shall 
be  the  end  thereof?  But  be  at  peace 
with  God  who  loves  you  in  Christ  Jesus 
— <»pen  your  whole  soul  to  Him — confess 
your  sins,  and  trust  to  Him  for  forgive- 
ness, through  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus ; 
yield  yourself  to  His  supreme  authority, 
to  be  made  holy  by  His  Spirit ;  dare  to 
hazard  everything  into  His  hands;  and 
then,  I  say,  come  what  may,  all  things 
during  this  year,  and  during  all  time, 
are  yours,  and  must  contribute  to  your 
growth  in  grace,  and,  as  the  perfection 
of  your  being  and  the  very  glory  of 
heaven,  make  you  more  conformable  to 
the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.    For  know 
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assuredly,  that  God  Almighty  cannot 
give  you  more  than  Himself,  and  you 
possess  Himself  when  He  possesses  your 
heart.  Open  your  heart,  then,  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  universe  shall  be 
light  and  life  eternal  to  you.  Shut  it, 
and  to  you  it  shall  be  darkness  and  death 
eternal ! 


TBB  FOWBR  OF  TIIV  0RO88  OF  CHRIST. 

"  Thev  were  living  to  themselves:  self, 
with  its  hopes,  and  promises,  and  dreams, 
had  still  hold  of  them  ;  but  He  began  to 
fulfil  their  prayers.  They  had  asked  for 
contrition,  and  He  sent  them  sorrow ; 
they  had  asked  for  purity,  and  He  sent 
them  thrilling  anguish ;  they  had  asked 
to  be  meek,  and  He  had  broken  their 
hearts;  they  had  asked  to  be  dead  to 
the  world,  and  He  slew  all  their  living 
hopes:  they  had  asked  to  be  made  like 
unto  Him,  and  He  placed  them  in  the 
furnace,  sitting  by  as  a  "  refiner  of  sil- 
ver," till  they  should  reflect  His  imajze. 
They  had  asked  to  lay  hold  of  His  cross, 
and  when  He  reached  it  to  them  it  lace- 
rated their  hands  ;  they  had  asked  they 
knew  not  what,  nor  how ;  but  He  had 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  granted 
them  all  their  petitions.  They  were 
hardly  willing  to  follow  on  so  far,  or  to 
draw  so  nigh  to  Him.  They  had  upon 
them  an  awe  and  fear,  as  Jacob  at 
Bethal,  or  Eliphnz  in  the  night  visions, 
or  as  the  apostles  wlien  they  thought 
they  had  seen  a  spirit,  and  knew  not 
that  it  was  Jesus:— they  could  almost 
pray  Him  to  depart  from  them,  or  to 
hide  His  awfulness.  They  found  it  easier 
to  obfy  them  to  sufier — to  do  than  to 
give  up — to  bear  the  cross  than  to  hang 
upon  it:  but  they  cannot  go  back,  for 
they  have  come  too  near  the  unseen 
cross,  and  its  virtues  have  pierced  too 
deeply  within  them.  He  is  fulfilling  to 
them  His  promise,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me:"  hot 
now  their  turn  is  come  at  last,  and  that 
is  all.  Before,  they  had  only  heard  of 
the  mystery,  but  now  they /ee/  it.  He 
has  fastened  on  them  His  look  of  love, 
as  He  did  on  Mary  and  Peter,  and  they 
cannot  choose  but  follow.  Little  by 
little,  from  time  to  time,  by  flitting 
gleams,  the  mystery  of  His  cross  shines 
out  upon  them.  They  behold  Him,  and 
lifted  up,  and  the  glory  which  ra>s  forth 
from  the  wounds  of  His  holy  passion: 
and  AS  they  gaze  upon  it,  they  advance, 
and  are  changed  into  His  likeness,  and 
His  name  shines  out  through  them,  for 
He  dwells  in  them.  They  live  alone 
with  Him  above,  in  unspeakable  fellow- 
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ahip :  willing  to  lack  what  others  own, 
and  to  be  unlike  all,  so  that  they  are 
only  like  Him.  Such  are  they  in  all 
ages  who  follow  the  Lamb  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth.  Had  they  chosen  for 
themselres,  or  their  friends  chosen  for 
them,  they  would  have  chosen  other- 
wise. They  would  have  been  bdgbter 
here,  but  less  glorious  in  His  kingdom* 
Tliey  would  have  had  Lot's  portion,  not 
Abraham's,  if  they  had  halted  anywhere 
-—if  He  had  taken  off  His  hand  and  let 
them  stray  back— and  what  would  they 
not  have  lost?  What  forfeits  in  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection !  But  He 
staid  them  up  even  against  themselves. 
Many  a  time  their  foot  had  well-nigh 
sKpped.  But  He  in  mercy  held  them 
up ;  now,  even  in  this  life,  they  know  all 
He  did  was  done  well.  It  was  good  for 
them  to  stand  alone  with  Him,  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  cloud,  and  that  not 
their  will,  but  His,  was  done  on  them." 


OH   THB  LOB0  OF  CHILDKBH. 


*'  The  Lord  gave,  and  Om  Lord  liath  taken 

J  way:  bleaeed  be  the  name  of  the  Loird."- 
ob  i.  21 

The  Rev.  Mr.  I>enton  had  lost  ^n  in 
fant.  **  Supposing,"  said  one  of  his 
people,  **  some  one  has  given  you  a  sheep 
to  take  care  of  and  to  feed,  and  by  and  by 
they  return  to  you  and  ask  for  the  sheep, 
what  can  you  do?  You  cannot  refuse 
to  give  it  to  him.  He  must  take  it,  be- 
cause it  is  his  own.**— (Church  Miss.  Re- 
port for  1847,  p.  59.) 

The  same  illustration  as  that  adopted 
by  the  simple  negro  occurred  to  the  ac- 
complished mind  of  Dr.  Heber  many 
years  before.  To  comfort  a  mother  who 
had  lost  her  child,  he  prodi^ced  the  fol- 
lowing apologue  :— 

A  shepherd  was  mourning  over  the 
death  of  his  favourite  child,  and,  in  the 

Cionate  and  rebellious  feeling  of  his 
t,  was  bitterly  complaining  that 
what  he  loved  most  tenderfyp  and  was  in 
itself  most  lovely,  had  been  taken  from 
him.  Suddenly  a  stranger,  of  grave  and 
venerable  appearance,  stood  before  him, 
and  beckoned  him  forth  into  the  field.  It 
was  night,  and  not  a  word  wa^  spoken 
till  they  arrived  at  the  fold,  when  the 
stranger  thus  addressed  him : — **  When 
you  select  one  of  these  lambs  from  the 
flock,  you  choose  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  anoongat  them.  Why  should 
vou  murmur  because  I,  the  Qood  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  have  selected  from 
those  which  you  have  nourished  for  me 
the  one  which  was  most  fitted  for  my 
eternal  fold  ?  **  The  mysterious  stranger 
was  seen  no  more,  und  the  father's  heart 
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was  comforted.— (SfttoidayMagasine  for 
1834.) 

'<  A  noble  lady  told  me  herself^''  says 
Whitfield  in  one  of  his  sermons,  *'  that 
when  she  was  crying  on  account  of  one 
of  her  children's  death,  her  little  daugh- 
ter came  innocently  Co  her  one  day,  and 
said,  'Mfmma,  is  God  Almighty  dead, 
you  cry  so  ?  '  The  lady,  blushing,  said, 
<No.'  She  replied,  *  Mamma,  will  you 
lend  me  your  glove  ? '  She  let  her  take 
it,  and,  after  that,  asked  her  fbrit  again: 
upon  which  the  ohild  said,  'Now  yon 
have  taken  the  glove  from  me,  ahaJl  I 
cry  because  you  have  taken  away  your 
own  glove  ?  And  shall  you  cry  beoiuae 
God  has  Uken  away  my  sister?'  Out 
of  the  months  of  babes  God  has  perfeetcd 
praise.''~(Seinioa  Ixv.) 

*«  Thy  rod  and  thy  iUff."-»P8ahn  xsdM.  4. 
In  danger  ''thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort"  the  defeooeleaa  abeepL 
The  *'  rod  "  was  used  in  swpberiiig  the 
sheep  as  they  ** passed  under  it"  into 
the  fold  (Jer.  zzxiii.  13^ :  it  steadied  the 
eye,  and  enabled  the  shepherd  to  count 
or  **  tell"  them  as  they  entered  through 
the  gateway.  This  suggests  the  thovgbi 
of  a  faithful  covenant,  Qod  (Eaek.  xx. 
36)  folding  His  sheep,  that  not  one  of 
them  may  be  lost  (John  x.  28).  More- 
over it  is  said,  that  when  separating  the 
sheep  which  were  to  be  "  holy  unto  the 
Lord."  the  shephsid  (Lev.  zxvii.  3d>. 
having  dipped  Us  rod  im  ochre,  touched 
and  thus  marked  eveiy  tenth  sheep  tha^ 
passed  under  it.  Here  again  the  tlfangkt 
is  precious  (Rev.  vii.  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19). 
The  '*  staff"  seems  to  have  been  the  dub 
used  in  defending  the  sheep  from  hsasta 
of  prey  (*'  I  caught  him  by  bia  beaid,  and 
smote  him»"  1  i$am.  zvii.  So;  see  ala^ 
verse  40).  This  leads  the  mind  to  rest 
on  God  as  a  protector  in  this  gloomj 
valley  from  the  '* roaring  lions"  and 
''  grievous  wolves  "  and  '*  dogs  whiefa  ia- 
fe«t  it. — Ckrisikm  Am 


We  did  not  9nite  beHeve  tUa  iforM  weirid  givn 
To  oa  what  ne'er  it  had  to  any  given ; 

That  Mood  onr  hark  eCamal  eahna  ahonid  !!▼•. 
That  ouia  sbonld  erer  hf  aatorwlssi  hea?Mie 

Tet  we,  long  eea«on,  were  like  aen  that  dwell 
In  lafe  tt^MMttf  heildo  aosM  pes llooa  ilMwn. 

Who,  when  thay  he«v  t)K  iuwthei»  vh^lwladn 
awell ; 
Who,  when  they  hear  the  Ikvions  hrcaknm 


Think,  it  may  he,  hut  with  too  8%ht  a  thonskft. 
On  them  that  in  the  great  deep  l^Mnrtnf  are. 

Where  winda  are  high,  and  waves  aro  mnd^ 
wroofht. 
And  lend  them,  11  nay  b«,  a  fsasiag  prayer. 
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Tlittt  w,  Moved,  in  our  safe  r«ce«. 
Did  eTermore  abtomdi  tb«  toIcm  bear. 

In  Um  gr«Bft  world,  of  sorrow  and  diitreta, 
With  pity  beardp  j«t  «•  they  cam*  not  near : 

Or  if  a4  timee  they  might  appFoacb  na  nigh. 

And  if  ac  tiaaee  wv  monm*d,  yet  atiU  remaln*d 
Oar  inner  world  ontoach*d— the  ■anetoary 

Of  our  bleat  home  by  sorrow  nopro&ned ; 

WfaiB»  lo  I  that  cop  wbldi  We  bad  aetn  go 
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To  one  and  to  another*  cap  of  pain. 
We  of  at  sadden  at  oar  own  lips  lbaad« 
And  it  waa  glren  «s  deep  of  that  to  drain. 


0  day,  whose  anguish  never  shall  wax  old, 
Wben  we  no  longer  might  our  fears  deny, 

When  onr  heart's  «ecret  thooghta  we  dared  un- 
fold 
One  lo  the  other,  that  our  child  would  die. 

Oh!  freshly  may  in  us  the  memory  live 
Of  the  mere  Ue  whieh  then  tlM  world  did 


And  all  the  world  ooald  promise  or  eould  give 
A  breaking  babble,  a  departing  dream! 


Bnt  DOW  a  pearl  is  ttaok  our  ohaplet  dropi. 
Bat  now  a  flower  is  from' our  garland  riven  z 

One  singing  fountain  of  our  Joy  is  stopt. 
One  brighteet  itar  estinguiah'd  In  our  heavetL 

One  eaiy— yet,  oh  I  who  nay  gueae  the  ehange 
That  by  tuat  one  has  been  among  us  wrought  ? 

How  all  familiar  things  are  waxeu  strange 
Or  sady^what  silenbe  to  our  house  is  brou^t  ? 


And  we  perchance  too  confident  of  old, 
Aa  thoagh  our  blessings  all  were  ours  in  Hm, 

Those  that  remain  now  tremulously  hold, 
WnOH  Mudoos  perturbatloos  never  free; 

Ok !  thooght  which  shonld  not  be,  oh  I    ftHh 
too  wealc. 

To  tremble  at  the  slightest  ache  or  pain. 
At  the  teeat  laagsor  of  the  changeM  cheek 

With  tenroca  fawdly  to  be  stiU'd  again. 

Tet  thus  we  walk  within  our  house  in  grief 
Vor  what  has  been«  in  fear  for  what  may  be. 

And  fetIM  the  advancing  days  bring  no  relief; 
8at  make  as  all  our  Ices  more  plain^  see. 


And  yet,  belored,  why  should  we  lament 
That  vaniah'd  time  with  passjonate  regret— 

Kot  rather  marvelling  at  the  rare  oooaent 
Of  blessings  which  so  long  above  us  met  ? 

And  what  though  n6w  we  froth  this  grief  ex- 


Bmt  Uttia  save  iu  Mtter,  yet  be  sore 
la  this  its  mere  uimiingled  bitterness 
It  ahaU  not,  cannot  evermore  endure. 


But  comforta  shall  arise,  like  fountains  sweet 

Kresh.springing  in  a  salt  and  dreary  main. 

Fountains  of  sweetest  wave,  which  shipmen 

meet 

In  the  waste  ocean,  an  unlook'd-for  gain. 

e  •  e  e 

So  time  no  less  bss  gentle  sUU  to  heal 
Wben  our  fkir  hopes  have  fall'h,  our  earth- 
built  towers. 

Bow  busy  wreck  and  ruin  to  conceal 
With  a  new  overgrowth  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Nor  time  alone— a  better  hand  Is  here 
Where  it  has  wounded,  watching  to  apbind. 

Which,  when  it  takes  away  in  love  severe. 
Doth  some  austerer  blessing  leave  t>ehind. 

Oh  I   higher  gifts  has  brought  this  moumftil 
Ume. 
Than  all  those  yean  which  did  so  smoothly 
ran; 
For  what  if  they,  life's  flower  and  golden  prime. 
Had  something  served  to  knit  our  hearU  in 
one  I 

Tet  doth  that  all  seem  little  now,  compared 
With  our  brief  fellowship  in  tears  and  pain ; 

Toshare  the  things  which  we  have  newly  shared. 
This  makes  a  firmer  bond,  a  holier  chains 

To  have  together  held  that  aching  head. 
To  have  together  heard  that  piteous  moan. 

To  have  together  knelt  beaide  that  bed. 
When  life  was  flitting,  and  when  life  had 
flown— 

And  to  have  one  of  ours,  whose  ashes  sleep 
Where  the  great  church  iu  solemn  shadow 
flii«s: 
Ohl  love  has  now  ito  roota,  that  stretch  more 
deep, 
That  strike  and  stretch  benesth  the  grave  of 
things. 

Oh  I  more  than  this,  yet  holier  bonds  there  are. 

For  we  his  spirit  shall  to  ours  feel  nigh. 
And  know  he  lives,  whenever  we  in  prager 

Hold  with  heaven's  saintly  throng  communion 
high. 

Then  wherefore  more?  or  wherefore  this  to 
thee- 
A  flidihflil  suppliant  at  that  Inner  shrine. 
At  which  who  kneel,  to  them  tie  given  to  see 
How  pain,  and  griai;  and  anguish  are  divine  i 
U,  C.  Tucson. 


nRBMIAHx.S4. 
Lord,  aa  a  tender  mother  day  by  day 
Weans  the  weak  babe  ahe  loves,  lest  it  should 

pine; 
Bo  wen  us  us,  Lord,  so  make  us  wholly  thine, 
Leat  in  our  feebleness  we  start  away 
From  thy  toved  ehaatening :  for  we  could  not 

bear 
The  sudden  rision  of  o-ttrselves  and  Thee. 
Or  learn  at  once  how  vain  oar  bright  hopes  be. 
Then  be  our  earthly  weakness.  Lord.  Thy  care. 
And  e*en  in  wounding  he«l,  in  brealdng  spare. 

8.  WlLB£BVOHOK. 
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BODY    AND    SOUL. 


Mb.  Mauriob  is  of  opinion  that  the  Uni- 
tariang  of  this  country  have  done  good 
service  to  the  Christianity  of  our  day,  by 
keeping  in  continual  prominence  the  salu- 
tary fact  of  the  humanity  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Whether  or  not  such  a  protest 
was  required  as  that  which  Socinianism 
furnishes  against  the  mystical  tendencies 
of  our  national  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire.  But 
a  protest  from  another  quarter  is  cer- 
tainly entitled,  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  to  a  respectful  con- 
sideration. We  refer  to  that  which  is 
supplied  by  those  facts  in  reference  to 
the  bearing  of  the  health  of  the  body 
upon  that  of  the  soul,  which  are  Touched 
for  by  modem  physiology.  We  do  not 
speak  of  that  somewhat  conceited  form 
of  it,  considerably  in  Togue  just  now, 
which  professes  to  find  in  its  revelations 
the  same  panacea  for  the  renovation  of 
our  social  condition,  as  was  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  preachers  amongst  us  less 
recently  of  a  scientific  millennium  of  self- 
culture.  We  speak  of  it  rather  in  that 
scientific  and  modest  character  in  which, 
laying  before  us  the  true  condixions  of 
human  nature  in  its  corporeal  aspects,  it 
so  instructs  us  in  the  bearing  of  the  same 
upon  the  higher  manifestation  of  our 
spiritual  well-being.  And  in  bringing 
under  the  attention  of  our  readers  a 
few  remarks  on  what  may  be  called 
spiritual  metaphysics,  we  beg  to  assure 
them,  in  the  outset,  that  they  will  find 
themselves  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  no  mere  verbal  niceties  or  sub- 
tleties, but  of  important  and  solemn  facts, 
which  touch  veiy  nearly  the  most  inte- 
resting of  all  questions  to  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian—that, viz.,  which  pertains  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  soul.  **  Prosper,  and 
be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth,'* 
was  the  best  prayer  the  aged  John  could 
breathe  for  his  friend. 

And  here  we  take  leare  to  premise 

that  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 

this  and  kindred  topics  by  the  perusal 

of  a  series  of  volumes,  which,  in  our 
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opinion,  have  not  at  all  leoeived  from 
the  religious  world  the  consideration  de- 
manded alike  by  the  weightioess  of  the 
subjects  they  discuss  and  the  intereatiag 
mode  in  which  these  are  illustrated.  We 
speak  of  three  works  written  by  Dr. 
George  Moore  to  bring  out  especially  the 
bearing  upon  man's  spiritual  being  of  bis 
physical  organisation.  ProfessionaUy* 
Dr.  Moore  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  on 
his  interesting  theme.  And  when  we 
say  that  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific writer,  there  are  added  the  graces  of 
an  excellent  style,  often  warming  into  a 
lofty  eloquence,  and  the  charm  of  a  manly 
and  unobtrusive  piety,  we  think  we  say 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  recommending 
his  books  very  strongly  to  the  perusal  of  all 
our  readers  who  are  not  deterred,  in  these 
days  of  light  literature,  from  a  style  of 
writing  which  not  only  excites  but  calls 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  thooght. 
They  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, but  we  have  thus  pointedly  refeired 
to  them  because,  as  we  hare  said,  we 
do  not  think  they  are  at  all  so  well 
known  as  their  many  merits  demand. 
Dr.  Moore*s  ablest  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  discussion  of  the  <*  Power  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body."  Another  Toinme 
Ukes  up  the  relationship  of  the  '*Body 
and  Mind,"  while  the  third  investigates 
the  somewhat  difficult  subject  of  *'  Man 
and  his  Motives."  We  shall  probably 
take  leave,  on  a  future  occasion,  to 
refer  particularly  to  all  these  subjects, 
following  Dr.  Moore  as  our  guide.  In 
the  meantime,  we  propose,  as  preliminary 
to  the  whole  discussion,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  thoughts  on  the  Health 
of  the  Soul,  as  affected  by  that  of  the 
Body. 

It  has  been  alleged,  with  considerable 
truth,  that  many  questions  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  might  receive  some  aid 
towards  their  solution  by  a  little  more 
attention  being  paid  to  the  incidental 
notices  of  them  scattered  up  and  down 
the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Layiitg 
aside  the  element  of  inspiration  in  these 
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productions  of  hU,  it  it  Abundantly  erident 
(htt|  on  the  mere  human  aide  of  intel- 
leetoai  aoamen,  thej  exhibit  traces  of  a 
miod  fitted  to  excel  in  the  diicusBion  and 
ttstement  of  all  qoestiona  of  Christian 
cBsdistrj  or  subtle  speculation.  Every- 
where in  his  letters  do  we  find  assurance 
of  a  refined  schf^arshifs  and  a  philo80|Aii- 
cal  training  in  the  schools  of  ancient 
Greece.  Thus,  in  the  close  of  his  first 
letter  to  the  Thessalontans,  he  adopu  a 
diTlnott  of  man's  whole  being  which  Ivas 
common  then,  and  is  oonTenieot  bow.  He 
speaks  of  man's  being  as  a  composite  one^ 
these  being  its  three  elements,  spirit, 
soul^  and  body.  Many  a  classification  of 
man,  in  the  totality  of  his  being  and 
powers,  has  been  made  or  attempted,  but 
we  think  that,  for  all  wise  ends,  unin- 
H>ired  men  called  philosophers  might 
have  rested  contented  with  this  division, 
made  by  one  who  was  tijily  a  philoso- 
pher, and  inspired  as  well.  Of  course, 
in  adopting  it.  we  do  not  say  that  the 
Word  of  God  was  given  to  us  for  the  set- 
tlement of  questions  in  speculative  philo- 
sophy,  any  more  than  of  those  of  pure 
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between  the  health  of  these  powers  of  the 
mind  and  that  of  the  body,  every  one  will 
agTM  with  us  when  we  say  that  disease 
of  the  body  makes  the  memory  Inaccnratei 
the  imagination  confused,  and  the  intel- 
lect or  understanding  enfeebled.  But  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  come  on  for 
discussion,  as  we  have  hioted,  on  a  future 
occasion.  Our  subject  now  is  that  of 
the  soul  and  its  health  under  the  same 
relationship.  By  the  term  '*  soui,"  then, 
we  understand  man's  will,  conscience,  af- 
fections, feelings,  passions,  and  appetites. 
How  does  bodily  health  affisct  these? 
This  is  a  qaestion  by  so  much  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  its  efl^t  on  the  men- 
tal powers,  as  man's  moral  powers  just 
referred  to  place  him  in  the  solemn  and 
sacred  position  of  a  responsible  agent  In 
particular  illustration  of  our  subject,  then, 
let  us  endeavour  to  shew  the  effect  of  the 
body  in  reference  to  these  three— the  will, 
the  conscience,  and  the  passions.  Into 
farther  and  lower  details  we  leave  the 
thoughtfU  reader  to  penetrate  for  his 
own  profit  or  curious  satisfaction.  To 
begin,  then,  with  the  will.    What  sepa- 


and  positive  science;  but  we  aver  that,   rates  off  man  fW>m  all  other  beings  here 
while  it  may  not  be  absolutely  true,  as !  below  sooomfrfetely  as  toform  that  which 


exhaustive  of  the  whole  difficulty  of 
dassifloataon,  it  is,  relatively  to  us,  as 
near  the  truth  as  words  can  go.  Thus, 
for  example  time  is  not  known  in  Mer- 
cury, or  in  any  of  the  other  planets,  as  it 
is  to  us,  by  our  peculiar  measurements 
or  subdivisions.  Tim%  as  we  think  of  it, 
is  time  to  us  only  relatively  to  ourselves. 
The  absolute  idea  of  it  none  but  God  can 
grasp.  So  here.  The  division  of  man's 
being  into  soul  and  spirit  and  body  is 
only  an  approach  to  a  real,  absolute 
truth,  which  lies  in  the  three  complete 
facts  themselves  regarded  as  a  unity,  in- 
separably interwoven  and  interdepen- 
dent. 

Without  entering  into  unprofitable 
details,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  re- 
gard the  term  '* spirit"  as  equivaledt  to 
the  purely  mental  powers — intellect,  ima- 
gination, and  memory.  The  question  of 
perception,  or  the  relation  of  the  outward 
world  to  this  spiritual  one,  may  also  be 
allowed  to  find  its  place  under  the  same 
bead.  In  reference  to  the  connexion 
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peculiarly  is  human  and  nothing  other- 
wise ?  This  question  has  been  answered 
in  various  ways  by  diflbrent  schools  of 
thinkers.  Some  say  it  is  reason,  others 
that  it  is  consciousness.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  if  a  simpler  answer  can  be 
got  to  the  question  than  this,  that  man  is 
the  only  being  here  in  thi«  world  who  can 
utter  the  words,  *'  t  wilL"  The  power  of 
willing  belongs  to.  the  lower  forms  of 
creatures  undoubtedly.  But  to  none  of 
them  belongs  not  only  the  power  of  will- 
ing but  also  of  giring  to  it  an  intelligible 
expression.  In  other  words,  we  believe  a 
man  to  be  especially  a  man  in  virtue  of 
this  will.  The  power  of  choice  implied 
in  it,  together  with  the  capacity  also  of 
giving  reasons  for  that  choice,  constitutes 
man  a  moral  and  accountable  being. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  enter  here 
into  the  mysterious  fountain  of  this  power, 
but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one 
that  its  rigour  or  decay  is  very  much  de- 
pendent on  the  sanity  of  the  physical 
organisation  in  which  it  finds  its  home^ 
k2 
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the  body,  of  ivhich  it  is  the  prime  mover 
and  spiritual  guide  of  action.    We  may 
or  may  not  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
.  health  of  the  will  is  mainly  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  corporeal  frame.  But  this  we  must 
perceive  at  a  glance,  that,  so  long  as  the 
will  remains  to  do  duty  in  a  bodily  or- 
ganisation, it  must  be  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  latter.    How  it  is  so  we 
.  do  not  pretend  to  say.    The  &ct  will  be 
denied  by  none.    Take  the  supposition, 
however,  that  the  nervous  system,  in 
health  or  disease,  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  wholesome  action  of  the  will.    Now 
it  is  obvious,  that  in  cases  of  hereditary 
or  constitutional  weakness  of   physical 
organisation,  a  man   is  not  responsible 
for  such  weakness.    We  put  aside  the 
.  higher  question,  for  a  time,  of  original  sin, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
W^e  simply  take  the  man  as  he  stands 
for  the  present,  without  mingling  in  the 
discussion  the  difficulties  of  the  past  con- 
dition of  the  race.    We  say^  then,  that  if 
a  man  be  bom  with  a  delicate  organisa- 
tion of  body,  he  is  not,  in  the  lower  hu- 
man sense,  responsible  for  this  weakness. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  a  weak  will.  But, 
having  got  a  weak  will,  what  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  is  this — the  possibility  of 
making  it  weaker.    Now,  the  health  of 
the  nervous  system  is  dependent  on  the 
right  use,  the  proper  direction  of  the 
appetites  of  the  bodily  organisation.    Let 
these  appetites  be  for  an  hour  pampered 
or  indulged,  then  the  equilibrium  of  the 
nervous  system  is  affected,  and  the  will 
overpowered    and   weakened.     Be    the 
physical  condition  of  a  man  what  it  may, 
he  is  responsible  for  such  an  excess  as 
this.   For  by  it  the  will — that  is,  the  cha- 
racter— is  really  weakened.  So  much  de- 
cision of  character   and  manliness  are 
really  gone.   These  indulgences  generally 
take  the  two  forms  of  appetite  known  as 
gluttony  and  drunkenness.    And  here,  as 
everywhere   else,    there   is   a   reacting 
power.      The    appetites   of   the   body 
reach   and   afiect  the    soul  not  seldom 
through  the  portals  of  the  passions  ;  and 
these    again,   strengthening   the   lower 
powers,  combine  in  the  act  of  weakening 
the  will.    How  all  thia  is  so  is  hid  from 
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the  eyes  of  all  living.  That  it  is  ao  every 
one  may  know  who  chooses  to  turn  bis 
thoughts  inwards  upon  the  government 
and  laws  of  his  own  being.  And  hence 
it  is  that  every  man  is,  in  great  degree, 
the  preserver  of  his  own  sanity  of  wilL 
That  form  of  insanity  which  is  hereditary 
alone  frees,  within  certain  limits,  its  sub- 
ject from  the  awful  awards  of  respon- 
sibility hereafter. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words,  secondly, 
of  the  connexion  of  the  health  of  the 
body  and  conscience.  In  every  man 
there  is  a  realisation  of  Tennyson's  fine 
poem  of  "  The  Two  Voices."  There  is  a 
perpetual  passing  of  sentence  on  all  that 
goes  to  sum  up  the  existence  of  eveiy 
man.  '<  Tou,"  says  the  first  voice,  **  may 
do  as  seems  good  unto  you.**  *<  I  do  this 
or  this  which  seems  well*  pleasing  to  me," 
says  the  second  voice.  *'  And  I,"  replies 
the  first,  *'  approve  or  disapprove,  and  my 
award,  enlightened  and  directed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  is  final."  This  is  the 
strange  mystery  of  conscience,  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  within  the  soul  of  roan. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian who  prizes  his  soul's  health  to  see 
that  this  lively  oracle  of  God  within  his 
soul  is  a  lively  oracle  indeed.  He  is 
bound  to  care  lest  by  any  means  the 
voice  should  be  stifled,  and,  in  the  dumb 
darkness,  he  should  be  left  by  God  to 
perish  for  ever.  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
this  voice  has  been  thoroughly  silenced 
by  those  who  were  determined,  and  took 
resolution,  not  to  listen  to  its  wamiogs. 
Just  as  a  coin,  by  incessant  circulation, 
loses  all  trace  of  the  image  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  realm,  so  the  conscience, 
worn  away  by  repeated  acts  of  self-indul- 
gence, ceases  to  represent  the  fact  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  By 
the  miserable  pampering  of  the  mere  sen- 
sualities of  a  bodily  craving,  not  only  is 
man  weakened  for  action  through  a  feeble 
will,  but,  what  is  worse,  he  is  also 
weakened  for  reverence  and  adoration 
and  worship,  as  a  meditative  being, 
through  the  darkening  and  depravatko 
of  conscience.  How  calamitous  and  aad 
the  condition  of  that  man  in  whom, 
through  bodily  excesses,  the  voice  of  God 
is  rendered  dumb.   How  sad  for  time,  and 
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for  eternity  how  terrible,  when  the  worm 
which  never  dies  shall  be  awakened  to  a 
retributive  and  everlasting  torment  of  its 
hapless  and  loat  possessor!  How  awful 
to  think  that,  for  time,  the  palace  of  the 
•oul,  in  all  its  halls,  has  no  voice  in  it  to 
speak  for  Qod,  and  that  for  eternity  the 
voice,  dumb  no  longer,  should  shriek 
through  all  its  darkened  tenement  with- 
out hope  or  plea  of  relief. 

In  tiie  third  place,  we  pass  on  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  the  health  of  the 
body  in  connexion  with  the  passions. 
These  are  spiritual  energies  or  powers 
on  which  much  of  the  health  of  the  soul 
is  dependent.    Now,  when  we  speak  of 
conscience  and  will  as  connected  with 
the  body,  we  speak,  as  it  were,  of  spi- 
ritual guests  seated  far  within  the  re- 
cesses of  our  Iwing.    We  think  of  them 
as  dwelling  on  high  amidst  the  great 
elements  of  oar  being,  or  as  the  stars 
ahining  in  tne   firmament   of  heaven. 
They  are  heaven-descended,  as  it  were, 
and  reverentially  removed  from  our  too 
familiar  inspection.    But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  passions.     They  are  like  the 
great  mechanical  forces  which  move  the 
railway  car,  but  are  not  the  car  them- 
selves.   They  find  their  sustenance  easily 
from  the  impressions  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  world  without,  because  these  have 
not  far  to  travel  to  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  them.     They  come    nearest 
into  connexion  with  the  senses  and  the 
appetites  of  the  body.    It  follows,  thus, 
that  over  them  the  body  has  a  very 
vivid  control.  They  may,  as  Wordsworth 
says,  ''pitch  their  tents  beside  us,  our 
hourly  neighbours,"  but  they  do  so  only 
in  virtue  of  the  power  of  hourly  circum- 
stances to  compel  them.    If  these  things 
be  so,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  to  give 
to  the  passions,  through  bodily  indul- 
genoe^  power  over  the  soul,  would    be 
similar  in  foUy  to  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  who  should  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  drunken  pilot  the  ship  entrusted  to  his 
care.    So  to  do  is  simply  to  ruin  the 
soul  for  time  and  eternity. 

Aithoagh  in  the  foregoing  remarks  we 
have  made  occasional  use  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truths  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  yet,  in  almost  all  that  we  have 
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;  advanced,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  lan- 
guage somewhat  difierent,  we  have  only 
i  been  proclaiming  what  philosophers  in- 
;  culcated  of  old,  and  physiologists  hold 
I  amongst  ourselves.  Let  us  now  listen 
,  to  the  plain  and  authoritative  teaching 
!  of  the  Bible  touching  the  whole  matter. 
It  proclaims  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  nndue  influence  of  the  body  on 
all  these  moral  parts  of  our  nature.  The 
chief  ally  it  takes  in  purifying  the  inner 
being  of  man,  is  the  conscience.  The 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  makes  the  conscience 
and  the  will  one.  And  these  two  in  one 
keep  up  a  continual  warfare  with  the 
evil  will,  and  passions,  and  body,  which 
war  and  rage  against  the  soul.  The 
subjugation  of  the  body  is  part  of  the 
means  by  which  Ood*s  Spirit  renders  the 
warfare  a  successftil  one.  Bodily  health 
or  self-denial  is  but  the  necessary  coun- 
terpart of  the  health  of  the  soul.  The 
lesser  is  made  to  serve  the  greater.  Yet 
always,  through  the  unhealth  of  the 
body,  does  the  spirit  of  evil  strive  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  the  soul. 
And  from  the  citadel  of  the  holy  soul 
within  does  there,  therefore,  evermore 
proceed  the  necessary  cry  to  keep  this 
body  under. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make 
plain  and  intelligible  these  details  of 
spiritual  metaphysics,  which  are  yet  of 
the  highest  consequence  for  every  in- 
structed Christian  to  understand  and 
act  upon.  We  shall  now  add  a  few  re- 
marks of  a  more  general  nature,  on  the 
same  interesting  subject,  in  its  more 
popular  aspects. 

The  principles  of  spiritual  truth  we 
have  been  unfolding  touch  on  the  very 
interesting  question,  amongst  others,  of 
what  is  really  a  hopeful  and  Christian 
deathbed.  Now,  we  do  not  limit  the 
grace  of  God,  but  we  thoroughly  believe 
that  on  a  deathbed,  as  elsewhere,  what- 
soever a  man  sows,  that  also  does  he  reap. 
Let  a  man  be  but  persuaded  in  all 
honesty  that  he  has  asked  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  received  that  gracious  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  prayer.  What 
happens?  The  body,  which  is  kept 
thoroughly  under  in  hardness  and  self- 
controlt  is  chiefly  the  domain  in  which 
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dsath  dwells  in  this  Chrittian  man.  This 
is  the  body  of  death.  When  the  man 
dies,  it  is  not  he  who  dies,  it  is  this. 
When  a  godless  man  dies,  this  it  is  which 
swallows  up  the  soul  in  the  hideous  tio- 
tory  of  death.  It  is  not  death  swallowed 
up  in  Tictory ;  it  is  the  opposite.  We 
hold,  therefore,  from  these  plain  princi- 
ples of  Christian  truth,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  that  general  forgiveness 
with  which  men  too  frequently  solace 
themselres  on  a  deathbed.  As  they 
sow,  so  shall  they  reap^  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  Were 
it  not  so^  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
righteous  gorernment  in  the  universe  of 
God. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 
here,  however,  which  presents  itself  for 
coDsideratioa.  A  Christiaii  man  may 
honestly  do  all  that  we  have  indicated. 
We  will  suppose  the  case  of  such  a  man 
as  the  poet  Cowper.  This  man  is  sub- 
ject to  a  melancholy  which  is  portion  of 
his  constitution  or  temperament.  Now, 
this  may  be  very  much  a  bodily  ailment, 
and,  as  such,  may  be  removed.  The 
feelings  gendered  by  it  will  generally  be 
the  revetse  of  religious.  But  let  the 
question  be  honestly  put  and  answered. 
Have  personal  habits  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  ?  And  if  so,  pray,  what  are  our 
own  ?  This  is  a  very  simple  question, 
yet  its  right  solution  has  much  to  do 
with  our  personal  comfort  and  piely. 
But  if,  after  all  attempts  to  be  rid  of  our 
gloom,  we  fail,  let  us  remember  ihat 
what  we  cannot  change  must  be  borne. 
It  is  only  portion  of  our  cross-bearing. 
And  for  our  consolation  in  such  cases, 
let  us  thhik  that  the  lack  of  lustn  is  not 
in  Christianity,  but  in  ourselves.  What- 
ever douds  pass  before  the  countenance 
of  the  sun,  behind  and  beyond  them  all 
he  is  shining  in  his  strength.  And  so  is 
it  with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  What- 
ever gloom  or  melancholy  rushes  with 
its  darkness  across  our  souls  does  not 
really  afiect  the  light  of  His  shining  and 
reconciled  countenance.  Christianity  is 
not  a  gloomy  view  of  the  world  or  of  Ood. 
It  is  rather  a  gracious  deUverance  from 
such.  Wherefore,  whilst  we  are  serious, 
and  sober,  and  thoughtful,  let  us  not 
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forget  also  to  be  pleasant^  and  dwerMI, 
and  uncarefuL  Let  us  consider  the 
lilies,  and  how  they  grow.  Nature's 
homily  will  be  grace's  best  sermon  for 
us  in  such  moods. 

For  the  credit  and  the -character,  also, 
of  our  oomnion  Christianity,  let  na  be 
careful  to  shew  that  real  piety  is  simple 
and  manly  in  its  conduct  of  life.  AQ  af- 
fected tones  of  voice,  and  ereiything 
that  is  unnatural  or  exaggerated,  are 
quite  alien  to  its  nature.  Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Let  us 
recollect  that  the  true  secret  for  keeping 
the  bodily  and  ihe  external  in  due  sub- 
serviency and  relation  to  the  apiritua]* 
lies  in  purity  of  consoiedoe.  This  se- 
cret sweetener  of  the  inner  life  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  before  the  lively  re- 
membrance of  the  dedicated  soul,  \ij  the 
gracious  assuraneea  of  Him  who  knows 
our  frame,  and  who  si^s  that,  if  oay 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  whose 
blood  cleanses  from  all  sin,  duly  repent- 
ed of,  and  that  this  is  only  prdimtnary  to 
the  work  of  a  progressive  aanctificatioii — 
an  ever  onward  moving  holiness^  an  ever 
deepening  well-spring  of  happiness*  The 
refreshing  well  of  the  water  of  the  life 
which  is  everlasting  shall  he  in  evety 
heart  which  so  trusts  and  so  moves. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  inner  being  muat 
free  us  from  the  tremors  and  turmcrfl  of 
the  outer  life^  and  secure  uninteempled 
comihunion  with  God  and  good-will  to- 
wards men.  Ufe,  in  such  a  case^  will 
be  esgoyed  as  a  victory.  The  sacramen- 
tal wine  will  be  the  continual  pledge  of 
a  soldierly  triumph.  Tbua,  too,  all  that 
goes  to  form  the  extefnal  world  will  as- 
sume, through  the  altered  oonditione  of 
the  bodily  ftuae,  a  new  glow  of  heavenly 
freshness.  It  will  put  on  the  celestial  ap- 
paieiUng  of  tiie  life  of  the  alter  werid, 
^  the  glory  and  the  fteshness  of  a  dream." 
All  things  that  reach  the  soul  through  a 
subjugated  body's  senses  shall  come  to  it 
with  the  OQolbrtable  assurance  that,  as 
they  are  Christ's,  so  are  they  ministen 
of  spiritual  comfort,  and  refreshmeDt, 
and  quickening.  Kind  fHende  and  re- 
creations, the  beautiea  of  nature  and  die 
delights  of  books,  the  fascination  ef  pic- 
tures and  the  melody  of  music,  are  all 
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oon,  and  God's  good  gifts,  to  be  reoei^ed 
with  thanksgiring. 

We  might  haye  taken  another  point  of 
Tiew  from  which  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  subject     We  have  spoken 
positiTely  of  the  neoessitj  of  the  health- 
fnhiees  of  the  body  to  spiritoal  well- 
being.      We  might   have  enforced  the 
same  argument  negatively  from  the  an- 
cient Stoical  point  of  Tiew,  that  the  body 
is  alone  the  seat  of  all  eyil.     We  might 
have  shewn  that  such  a  philosophy  only 
aggravated  the  misery  which  it  sought 
to  alleviate  or  remove.    We  might  have 
shewn  that  modem  Papacy,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  only  ancient  Paganism,  as,  In 
all  other  respects,  Middleton,  long  ago, 
tried  to  prove  it  to  be.    Ancient  Stoic- 
ism may  become  the  modern  sacrament 
of  Catholic  penance ;  but  the  changing 
of  the  name  of  the  remedy  does  not  aug- 
ment its  efficacy  to  heal  or  cure.  Penance 
naay  take  the  form  of  a  Simon  Stylites 
on  his  lonely  pillar,   or  it  may  build 
iu  convents  and  monasteries  far  from 
the  paths  and  the  abodes  of  men,  and 
the   ignoble   strife   of    the   '^  madding 
crowd."    But,  as  Horace  says,  when  we 
croea  the  sea,  we  change  our  skies,  but 
not  ourselves.     And  so  is  it  here  too. 
Convents  and  monasteries  become  the 
receptacles  of  people  intentionally  good ; 
but,  in  fleeing  frt>m  life's  duties,  they 
there  meet  with  more  than  life's  tempta- 
tions, and  so  are  worse  even  than  they 
were  before.     Christianity,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  adopts  the  golden  mean 
of  neither  pampering  the  body  with  un- 
necessary indulgence,  nor  subjecting  it 
to  a  mortification  equally  unnecessary 
and  cruel. 

This  remark  suggests  our  final  one. 
Our  bodies  are  meant  to  be  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  sufficiently  at- 
tests the  high  honour  put  by  Christia- 
nity upon  that  mere  physical  frame  of 
nisn  which  is  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  Christ,  In  His  own  body,  re- 
deemed it  from  eviL  He  redeems  it 
now.  The  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh — these  are  the  three  great  powers 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  body, 
the  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  man,  are  the 
three   prises  fbr  which   they  struggle. 


The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  the  three  Persons  who  aid  man  in 
the  solemn  contest.    Who  shall  rightly 
demean   himself  in   the  presence  of  a 
destiny  so  dread,>  scrutiny  so  search- 
ing ?     And  yet  this  is  the  education  our 
heavenly  Father  deems  to  be  the  right 
one  for  the  foil  knowledge  of  our  privi- 
leges   as   His   own  redeemed   children 
here,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  conquerors  hereafter  amidst  the 
scenes  of  a  higher  and  a  perennial  eco- 
nomy.   And  when  the  weakness  of  the 
body  darkens   the  soal,  and  endangers 
the  continuance  of  iu  health,  there  is 
the  final  medicament  of  prayer.    If  any 
man  lack,  let  him  ask  of  God.     Thus 
living,  newer  and  clearer  light  will  al- 
ways break  in  upon  our  souls.    God  will 
more  and  more  compass  us  about  with 
songs  of  deliverance.     Our  growth  in 
grace  will  give  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
voice  of  a  saintly  conscience  the  assu- 
rance of  a  more  unreserved  obedience. 
And,  finally,  we  shall  thus  grasp  the 
reins  of  appetite  and  passion  with  more 
and  more  of  controlling  will  and  power, 
until,  as  good  old  George  Herbert  says, 
we  have  made  **  the  beasts  drag  us  to 
light,"  and  are  made  partakers,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  righteous,  of  that  undy- 
ing body  with  which  Christ  rose  from 
the  grave  and  passed  into  the  highest 
heavens  to  appear  for  us  to  the  end  of 
time,  when  our  weight  of  glory  shall 
i«ach  onwards  towards  an  eternal  con- 
summation. Zkta. 


POVERTY. 

Fesr  not ;  thy  crose  of  oil—it  iihall  not  ceate ; 
One  greater  than  KHJah  sitteth  here, 
Thongb  Poverty's  grim  stare  and  iron  tear 
Uedgeth  thee  round.    Thj  oriue  sbaU  not  de. 


Nor  harrel  waste :  the  nun  !•  then  most  near 
When  hid  in  winter,  and  the  bow  ofpeiu-e 
Binds  the  dark  cloud.     For  all  to  ilim   are 

dear— 
The  king  who  iita  In  golden  palaces. 
The  bird  that  ainga  to  wlnter'a  hoary  treaa. 
He  U  all-infinite !  greater  and  leaa 
In  Uim  are  not;  but  as  the  helpless  child 
Doth  to  the  yearning  mother  dearer  prove. 
Them  to  Himself  He  hath  the  nearest  styled 
Who  have  on  earth  no  blessing  bat  Hia  love. 
801 
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DR  LIVINGSTONE'S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AND   RESEARCHES    IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Aftbb  sixteen  years*  residence  in  the  in-  | 
terior  of  Africa,  daring  which  he  was 
employed  in  medical  and  missionary 
labours,  '*  without  cost  to  the  inhabi- 
tants,** Dr.  Livingstone  retnroed  to 
Britain  in  December  1856. 

Partly  owing  to  the  intensely  interest- 
ing nature  of  his  discoveries,  partly  on 
account  of  the  increased  acquaintance  of 
all  classes  with  the  movements,  whether 
social  or  national,  that  mark  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  there  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  a  better  known,  or  a  more  esteemed 
traveller,  than  David  Livingstone. 

A  perusal  of  the  well- stored  volume, 
into  which,  with  marvellous  power  of 
condensation  (a  power  which  some  of 
our  literary  men  might  study  to  imitate 
with  the  greatest  advantage),  he  has 
compressed  his  travels  and  researches, 
serves  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
missionary-traveller  deserves  even  more 
fame  and  esteem  than  he  has  received ; 
and  that  his  personal  character  and  the 
practical  energy  with  which  he  meets 
every  difficulty,  will  give  him  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  rank  of  great  and  good 
men,  by  whom  not  only  their  own  age 
and  country,  but  other  ages  and  other 
countries  have  been  blessed. 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  always 
been  so  little  known,  that  the  long-con- 
tinued geographical  blanks  in  the  centre 
of  it,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west,  have  indnced  the  belief  that  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  desolate  and  empty 
region,  barren  and  uninhabited. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Pbcenicians  had  circumnavigated  Africa 
about  600  B  0.,  aa  Herodotus  and  other 
ancients  imply,  and  as  men  like  Baron 
Von  Humboldt  are  inclined  to  believe. 
Through  the  Egyptians,  Herodotus  ac- 
quired much  information  regarding  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa  north  of  the 
equator,  information  which  Dr.  Barth, 
alter  the  lapse  of  2300  years,  to  some 
extent  corroborates,  in  bis  travels  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 
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Pbcsnician  trade,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
supremacy,  x>enetrated  more  or  leas  deeply 
into  Northern  Africa ;  and  the  Arabs, 
with  their  manners  and  religion,  swept 
right  across  it  from  east  to  west.  Even 
to  this  day  the  influence  of  the  Araba  is 
as  manifest  over  the  greater  part  of 
Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  aa  if 
there  had  been  no  Red  Sea  to  divide  any 
part  of  the  Arabian  from  the  African 
shore. 

In  modem  times  Africa  has  been 
fringed  with  colonies  and  commercial 
stations ;  but  the  commerce  that  seemed 
likely  to  open  up  a  path  to  its  central 
territories,  has,  owing  to  the  selfish 
jealousy  of  the  tribes  neaiest  to  the  coast, 
been  the  very  means  of  sealing  up  those 
territories  more  closely  thsn  ever.  And 
the  Boers  in  South  Africa  have,  in  this 
respect,  imitated  the  savage  tribes,  and 
made  it  likely  that  they  will  often  be 
mistaken  for  a  savage  tribe  themselves. 

Mungo  Park,  in  1795,  penetrated  from 
the  river  Gambia  as  far  as  Siila  on  the 
Niger,  and  returned.  In  1805  he  again 
reached  the  Niger  from  the  west,  and 
sailed  down  as  far  as  Boussa,  about  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  iW>m  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  At  Boussa  it  was  that  be  met 
his  death. 

Denham  and  Clapperton,  in  1822,  pur- 
sued the  route  in  which  Dr.  Barth  has 
recently  followed  them,*from  Tripoli  to 
Lake  Tschad.  But  in  Northern  Africa 
Dr.  Barth  has  penetrated  farther,  and  in 
a  greater  variety  of  directions,  than  any 
other  traveller  who  has  preceded  him  in 
that  part  of  the  continent. 

The  name  of  Livingstone,  again,  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  whole  ot 
Southern  Africa. 

The  station  first  occupied  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  as  a  missionary  is  some  800 
miles  north  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  nartli> 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  in 
the  Bakwain  country.  Secbele  is  the 
chief  with  whose  tribe  he  took  up  his 
abode^  and  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
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yery  decided  friendship.  **  This  remark- 
tble  mao  baa  not  only  embraced  Chris- 
tiaoity,  but  expounds  its  doctrines  to 
his  people.'* 

**0n    the   first   occasion,'*    says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  "  in  which  I  erer  attempted 
to  hold  a  public  religious  service,  lie  re- 
marked thnt  it  was  the  custom  of  his 
nation,    when    any    new    subject    was 
brought  before  them,  to  put  questions 
on  it;  and  he  begged  me  to  allow  him 
to  do  the  same  in  this  case.    On  express- 
ing my  entire  willingness  to  answer  his 
questions,  he  inquired  if  my  forefathers 
knew  of  a  future  judgment.    I  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  began  to  describe 
the  scene  of  the  *  great  white  throne, 
and  Him  who  shall  sit  on  it,  from  who.te 
fice   the    heaven  and  earth  shall    flee 
away,'  &c.    He  said,  *  You  startle  me — 
these  make  all  my  bones  to  shake — I 
have  no  more  strength  in  me;  but  my 
forefathers  were  living  at  the  same  time 
yours  were,  and  how  is  it  that  they  did 
not  send  them  word  about  these  terrible 
things    sooner?    they  all  passed   away 
into  darkness  without  knowing  whither 
they  were  going.'    I  got  out  of  the  dilfi* 
culty    by  explaining    the    geographical 
barriers  in  the  north,  and  the  gradual 
spread  of  knowledge  from  the  south,  to 
which  we  first  had  access  by  means  of 
ships ;  and  I  expressed  my  belief  that, 
as  Christ    had    said,    the  whole  world 
would  yet  be  enlightened  by  the  Gospel. 
Pointing  to  the  great  Kalahari  Desert, 
he  said,  *  You  can  never  cross  that  coun- 
try to  the  tribes  beyond ;  it  is  utterly 
impossible  even  for  us  black  men,  except 
in  certain  seasons,  when  more  than  the 
usual  supply  of  rain  falls,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  water-melons  follows. 
Even  we  who  know  the  country  would 
certainly    perish    without    them.*      lie- 
asserting   my  belief  in   the    words    of 
Christ,  we  parted;  and  it  will  be  seen 
further  on  that  Sechele  himself  assisted 
me  in  crossing  that  desert,  which  had 
previously    proved    an    insurmountable 
barrier  to  so  many  adventurers. 

♦*  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning,  he  set  himself  to  read  with  such 
close  Application,  that,  fVom  being  com- 
paratively thin,  the  effect  of  having  been 
fond  of  the  chase,  he  became  quite  cor- 
pulent, from  want  of  exercise.  Mr. 
Orwell  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in 
fi (Hires,  and  he  acquired  the  alphabet  on 
the  first  day  of  my  residenae  at  Chonu- 
ane.  Ue  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  people,  for  I  never  went 
into  the  town  but  I  was  pressed  to  bear 
liim  read  some  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
iaaiah  was  a  great  favourite  with  him ; 
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and  he  waa  wont  to  use  the  same  phrase 
nearly  which  the  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow  (Sir  D.  K.  Sandford)  once  used 
respecting  the  apostle  Paul,  when  read- 
ing his  speeches  in  the  Acts,  *He  waa 
a  fine  fellow  that  Paul'— •  He  was  a 
fine  man,  that  Isaiah ;  he  knew  how  to 
speak.'  Sechele  invariably  offered  me 
something  to  eat  on  every  occasion  of  my 
visiting  him. 

**  Seeing  me  anxious  that  his  people 
should  believe  the  words  of  Christ,  be 
once  said,  *Do  you  imagine  that  these 
people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely 
talking  to  them  ?  I  can  make  them  do 
nothing  except  by  thrashing  them,  and 
if  you  like  I  shall  call  my  head  men,  and 
with  our  litupa  (whips  of  rhinoceros 
hide)  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe 
together.'  The  idea  of  using  entreaty 
and  persuasion  to  subjects  to  become 
Christians— whose  opinion  on  no  other 
matter  would  he  condescend  to  ask — was 
especiiiUy  surprising  to  him.  He  con- 
sidered that  they  ousrht  only  to  be  too 
happy  to  embrace  Christianity  at  his 
command.  During  the  space  of  two 
years  and  a  half  he  continued  to  profess 
to  his  people  his  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  and  in  all  discus- 
sions on  that  subject  he  took  that  side, 
acting  at  the  same  time  in  an  upright 
manner  in  all  jthe  relations  of  life.  He 
felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  long 
before  I  did,  and  often  said,  '  Oh,  I  wish 
you  had  come  to  this  country  before  I 
became  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  our 
customs  I '  In  fact,  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  his  superfluous  wives  without  appear- 
ing to  be  ungrateful  to  their  parents, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him  in  his 
adversity.  In  the  hope  that  others 
would  be  induced  to  join  him  in  his 
attachment  to  Christianity,  he  asked  me 
to  begin  family  worship  with  him  in  his 
house.  I  did  so;  and  by  and  by  was 
surprised  to  hear  how  well  he  conducted 
the  prayer  in  his  own  simple  and  beauti- 
ful style,  for  he  was  quite  a  master  of 
his  own  language.  At  this  time  we 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
drought,  which  will  be  described  fttrther 
on,  and  none  except  his  family,  whom  he 
ordered  to  attend,  came  near  his  meet- 
ing. *  In  former  times,'  said  he, '  when 
a  chief  was  fond  of  hunting,  all  his  people 
got  dogs,  and  became  fond  of  hunting 
too.  If  he  was  fond  of  dancing  or 
music,  all  shewed  a  liking  to  these 
amusements  too.  If  the  chief  loved 
beer,  they  all  rejoiced  in  strong  drink. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  different;  I  love 
the  Word  of  God,  and  not  one  of  my 
brethren  will  join  me.' 
*'  Sechele  continued  to  make  a  consist- 
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ent  profeesion  for  about  three  years  ; 
and  perceiving  at  laat  some  of  the  diffi- 
cultiea  of  his  case,  and  also  feeling  com- 
pasflion  for  the  poor  women,  who  were 
hy  far  the  best  of  our  scholars,  I  had  do 
desire  that  he  should  be  in  any  hurry  to 
make  a  full  profession  by  baptism,  and 
putting  away  all  his  wives  but  one.  His 
principal  wife,  too,  was  about  the  most 
unlikely  subject  in  the  tribe  ever  to  be- 
come anything  else  than  an  out-and-out 
greasy  disciple  of  the  old  school.  She 
hss  since  become  greatly  altered,  I  hear, 
for  the  better;  but  again  and  again  have 
I  seen  Sechele  send  her  out  of  church  to 
put  her  gown  6n  ;  and  away  she  would 
go,  with  her  lips  shot  out,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  unutterable  disgust  at  his  new- 
fangled notions. 

«*  When  he  at  Isst  applied  for  baptism, 
I  asked  him  how  he,  having  the  Bible  in 
his  hand,  and  able  to  read  it,  thought  he 
ought  to  act.  He  went  home,  gave  each 
of  his  superflaous  wives  new  clothing  and 
all  his  own  goods,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  in  their  huts  for  him, 
and  sent  them  to  their  parents,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  them,  but  that  in  parting  with  them 
he  wished  to  follow  the  will  of  God.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  and  his  children 
were  baptised,  great  numbers  came  to  see 
the  ceremony 

'*  Seeing  several  of  the  old  men  actu- 
ally in  tears  during  the  service,  I  asked 
them  afterwards  the  cause  of  their  weep- 
ing. They  were  crying  to  see  their 
father,  as  the  Scotch  remark  over  a  case 
of  suicide,  ♦  so  far  left  to  himself.'  They 
seemed  to  think  that  I  had  thrown  the 
glamour  over  him,  and  that  he  had  be- 
come mine.  Here  commenced  an  oppo- 
sition which  we  had  not  previously  ex- 
perienced. All  the  iWends  of  the  divorced 
wives  became  the  opponents  of  our  re- 
ligion. The  attendance  at  school  and 
church  diminished  to  very  few  besides 
the  chiefs  own  family.  They  all  treated 
us  still  with  respectful  kindness,  but  to 
Sechele  himself  they  said  things  which, 
as  he  often  remark(>d,  had  they  ventured 
on  in  former  occasions,  would  have  cost 
them  their  lives.  It  was  trying,  after  all 
we  had  done,  to  see  our  labours  so  little 
appreciated ;  but  we  had  sown  the  good 
seed,  and  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  yet 
spring  up,  though  we  may  not  live  to  see 
the  fruits." 

We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  allude 
to  the  various  journeys  made  by  our 
great  missionary,  traveller  previous  to 
the  long  north-western  and  south-east- 
em  routes  which  he  laboriously  and 
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painfully,  but  most  perseveringly,  made 
for  himself  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Southern  Africa.  Twice  be  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  eaat  of  his 
station,  trying  to  benefit  the  tribes  that 
lived  under  the  Boers  of  the  Oashan 
Mountains.  On  the  1st  of  June  1849, 
in  company  with  two  adventurous  Eng- 
lishmen, he  travelled  northwards  across 
the  Kalahari  Desert  (<*  called  a  desert 
simply  because  it  contains  no  mnning 
water,  and  very  little  water  in  wells, 
but  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inhabitants  ") ;  and  they  discovered 
the  Lake  Ngami  on  the  1st  of  August 
1849.  Again,  in  April  1850,  he  reached 
the  Lake,  having  Mrs.  Livingstone  and 
his  children  with  him ;  but  fever  attack- 
ed the  children  and  the  serranta,  and 
progress  northward  was  prevented.  They 
left  the  swampy  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  and  river  for  the  pure  air  of  the 
desert.  A  third  time,  in  company  with 
his  family  and  Mr.  Oswell,  Dr.  Living- 
stone reached  the  country  of  Sebituane — 
a  great  chief  and  a  most  interesting  man, 
to  whom  Sechele,  Dr.  L.*s  friend,  was 
under  great  obligation.  In  the  end  of 
June  1851  the  river  Zambesi  was  first 
reached.  After  this»  Mrs.  Livingstone 
and  her  children  having  been  sent  home 
from  the  Cape,  Dr.  Livingstone  set  oat 
alone  from  Cape  Town  for  Kuruman, 
and  thence  for  the  country  of  the  Bak- 
wains,  which  he  left  for  Ngami  and  tbe 
countries  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Zain- 
besi  in  January  1853. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  cogent 
reasons  induced  Dr.  Livingstone  to  enter 
on  those  frequent  journeys.  The  ooan- 
try  occupied  by  the  Bakwalns — the  tribe 
among  whom  he  acted  as  missionary — 
was  sutject  to  prolonged  dronght;  it 
was  often  difficult  for  the  tribe  to  secure 
the  food  they  required;  fluent  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  game  or  eol- 
lecttng  roots  and  fhiits,  proved  a  serious 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
knowledge;  and,  last,  but  not  least»  they 
were  shamefully  treated  (both  the  tribe 
and  sQch  missionaries  as  went  anions 
them)  by  the  Boers  of  the  Cashan  Moan- 
tains.  In  order  to  penetrate  beyond  tbe 
inflnenoe  of  the  Boers,  and  to  And  a  bet- 
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ter  place   for   a   mission   station,  Dr 
Livingstone^s  later  jonmeys  were  under- 


The  great  chief  Sebitnane,  who  was 
most  friendlj  to  him,  had  died.  His 
yoang  snocessor,  Sekeletu,  however,  be- 
came equally  friendly ;  and  his  people, 
as  well  as  Sechele's,  would  probably  have 
gathered  round  the  missionary,  where- 
ever  he  fixed  on  a  spot,  as  healthy  and 
capable  of  afiTording  them  provision,  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  proving  a  perma- 
nent station  for  a  mission. 

The  residence  of  Sekeletu  at  Linyauti, 
OQ  the  Chobe,  north  of  Lake  Ngami,  and 
about  100  miles  south  of  the  south-wes- 
tern angle  of  the  Zambesi,  was  left  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  company  with  Seke- 
letu and  160  attendants,  in  June  1863. 
To  thia  town,  which  has  a  population  of 
six  or  aeven  thousand  souls,  he  returned, 
after  a  long  excursion  up  the  Zambesi. 
No  healthy  locality  in  which  the  tribes 
would  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  could 
be  discovered,  although,  along  much  of 
the  route,  there  was  the  greatest  fertility 
and  abundance  of  game.    The  periodical 
floods  of  the  river,  as  they  retire  and  are 
dried  up,  leave  fever  behind  them,  among 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  wide-spread 
valley.    But  the  idea  of  finding  a  highway 
from  the  ecutem  or  western  coast  into  the 
centre  of  the  country,  gave  the  promising 
expectation  that  legitimate   commerce, 
following  the  track,  would  render  the 
trade  in  slaves,  and  the  continual  oppres- 
sion and  war  it  perpetuates  between  the 
oeqtral  tribes,  in  course  of  time  but  the 
sad  ezperieDoes  of  the  past.    And  in  this 
hope  the  intrepid  and  Qod-fearing  philan- 
thropist braced  himself  for  his  arduous 
task. 

He  knew,  by  experience,  that  fever 
would  sometimes  bar  his  progress.  He 
knew  the  risk  of  passing  through  savage 
and  stranger  tribes.  He  knew  the  diabo- 
lical cruelty  that  hovered  round  the  track 
of  the  slave  trader ;  and  the  deterioration 
of  character  thus  effected  on  tribes,  often 
afterwards  put  the  missionary's  life  in 
the  greatest  danger.  He  knew,  also,  the 
intense  loqeliness  of  having  only  heathen 
companions.  But  he  committed  himself 
to  the  guidance  and  care  of  his  God  and 


Saviour,  and  his  trust  has  been  abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

Speaking  of  his  preliminary  excursion 
up  the  Zambesi,  he  says— 


«*  I  had  been,  during  a  nine  weeks'  tour, 
in  closer  contact  with  heathenism  than  I 
bad  ever  been  before;  and  though  all, 
including  the  chief,  were  as  kind  and 
attentive  to  me  as  possible,  and  there 
was  no  want  of  food  (oxen  being  slaugh- 
tered daily,  sometimes  ten  at  a  time, 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  all), 
yet  to  endure  the  dancing,  roaring,  and 
singing,  the  jesting  anecdotes,  grumb- 
ling, quarrelling,  and  murdering  of  these 
children  of  nature,  seemed  more  like  a 
severe  penance  than  anything  I  had  be- 
fore met  with  in  the  course  of  my  mis- 
sionary duties.    I  took  thence  a  more 
intense  disgust  at  heathenism  than  I  had 
before,  and  formed  a  greatly  elevated 
opinion  of  the  latent  effects  of  missions 
in  the  south,  among  tribes  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  as  savage  as  the 
Makololo.    The  indirect  benefits,  which, 
to  a  casual  observer,  lie    beneath  the 
surface  and  are  inappreciable,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  wide  diffusion  of 
Christianity  at  some  future  time,  are 
worth  all  the  money  and  labour  that  have 
been  expended  to  produce  them." 

On  the  nth  of  November  1853,  Dr. 
Livingstone  again  left  the  town  of  Lin- 
yauti, and  sailed  down  the  river  Chobe 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Zambesi.  From 
this  point  he  travelled  partly  in  canoes, 
partly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  till  he 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and 
Zambesi,  the  former  of  which  he  now 
followed  up  for  some  60  or  70  miles ;  after 
this,  the  canoes  were  left  behind.  The 
mode  in  which  he  pursued  the  rest  of  his 
journey  was  chiefly  on  ox-back — a  method 
of  locomotion  by  no  means  familiar  to 
Europeans  at  home.  There  are  niany 
parts  in  South  Africa  in  which  the  horse 
cannot  live.  And  even  the  ox  is  liable 
to  speedy  destruction,  when  brought 
within  the  range  of  tsetse,  an  insect 
about  the  size  of  the  common  fly,  but 
remarkably  fatal  to  oxen  and  horses. 

<«A  few  remarks  on  the  tsetse,  or 
GUasiaa  wwrtilans,  may  here  be  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  much  laicg^r  than  tlte 
common  house-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
same  brown  colour  as  the  common  honey- 
bee :  the  after  part  of  the  body  has  three 
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or  four  yellow  bars  across  it ;  the  wings 
project  beyond  this  part  considerably; 
and  it  is  remarkably  alert,  avoiding  most 
dexterously  all  attempts  to  capture  it 
with  the  hand,  at  common  temperatures ; 
in  the  cool  of  the  mornings  and  evenings 
it  is  less  agile.  Its  peculiar  buzz  when 
once  lieard  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
traveller  whose  means  of  locomotion  are 
domestic  animals ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bite  of  this  posionous  insect  is 
certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog." 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Oswell 
first  went  north  to  the  Zambesi,  they  lost 
43  6ne  oxen  by  its  bite.  They  had 
^'atched  the  animals  carefully,  and  be- 
lieved that  not  a  score  of  flies  were  ever 
upon  them. 

*'A  roost  remarkable  feature  in  the 
bite  of  the  tsetse  is  its  perfect  harmless- 
ness  in  man  and  wild  animals,  and  even 
calves,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  suck 
the  cows.  We  never  experienced  the 
slightest  injury  from  them  ourselves, 
personally,  although  we  lived  two  months 
in  their  habitaty  which  was,  in  this  case,  as 
sharply  defined  as  in  many  others;  for  the 
south  bank  of  the  Chobe  was  infested  by 
them,  and  the  northern  bank,  where  our 
cattle  were  placed,  only  fifty  yards  distant, 
contained  not  a  single  specimen.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  often 
saw  the  natives  carrying  over  raw  meat 
to  the  opposite  bank  with  many  tsetse 
settled  upon  it." 

The  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  tsetse  is 
not  felt  at  all,  immediately.  It  does  not 
startle  the  ox  as  the  bite  of  the  gad- fly 
does;  "but  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
following  symptoms  supervene :  the  eye 
and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares  as 
if  the  animal  were  cold,  a  swelling  ap- 
pears under,  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at 
the  navel;  and  though  the  animal  con- 
tinues to  graze,  emaciation  commences, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  flaccidity 
of  the  muscles,  and  this  proceeds  un- 
checked until,  perhaps  months  after- 
wards, purging  comes  on,  and  the  animal, 
no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  Those  which  are 
in  good  condition  often  perish,  soon  after 
the  bite  is  inflicted,  with  staggering  and 
blindness,  as  if  the  bndn  were  affected 
by  it.  ...  .  The  mule,  ass,  and 
goat,  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  the 
tsetse  as  man  and  the  game.*'  I 
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On  his  journey  to  the  west  coast.  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  twenty-seven  men,  whom  Sekeletu 
appointed  to  go  with  him. 

"  Part  of  our  company  marched  along 
the  banks  with  the  oxen,  and  part  went 
in  the  canoes,  but  our  speed  was  regu- 
lated by  the  pace  of  the  men  on  shore. 
Their  course  was  rather  difficult,  on 
account  of  departing  and  re-entering 
branches  of  the  river,  which  tliey  had  to 
avoid,  or  wait  at  till  we  ferried  them 
over.  The  number  of  alligators  is  pro- 
digious, and  in  this  river  they  are  more 
savage  than  in  some  others.  Many 
children  are  carried  off  annually  at  She- 
sheke  and  other  towns;  for  notwith- 
standing the  danger,  when  they  go  down 
for  water,  they  almost  always  must  play 
awhile.  This  reptile  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  strike  the  victim  with  its  tail, 
then  drag  him  in  and  drown  him.  When 
lying  in  the  water  watching  for  prey,  the 
body  never  appears.  Many  calves  are 
lost  also,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  number 
of  cows  can  swim  over  at  Shesheke  with- 
out some  loss.  I  never  could  avoid 
shuddering  on  seeing  my  men  swimming 
across  these  branches,  after  one  of  thera 
had  been  caught  by  the  thigh  and  taken 
below.  He  however  retained,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances do,  his  full  presence  of  mind, 
and,  having  a  small,  square,  ragged- 
edged  javelin  with  him,  when  draggCMJ  to 
the  bottom  gave  the  alligator  a  stab 
behind  the  shoulder.  The  alligator, 
writhing  in  pain,  left  him,  and  he  came 
out  with  the  deep  marks  of  the  reptile's 
teeth  on  his  thigh 

"  We  spent  a  Sunday  on  our  way  up 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and  Lee- 
ambye."  (The  Zambesi  is  called  the 
Leeambye  along  one  part  of  its  course.) 
"  Rains  had  fallen  here  before  we  came, 
and  the  woods  had  put  on  their  gayest 
hue.  Flowers  of  great  beauty  and 
curious  forms  grew  everywhere ;  they 
are  unlike  those  in  the  south,  and  so  are 
the  trees.  Many  of  the  forest-tree  leaves 
are  palmated  and  largely  developed ;  the 
trunks  are  covered  with  lichens,  and 
the  abundance  of  ferns  which  appear  in 
the  woods,  shews  we  are  now  in  a  more 
humid  climate  than  any  to  the  south  of 
the  Barotse  valley.  The  ground  begins 
to  swarm  with  insect  life;  and  in  the 
cool  pleasant  mornings,  the  welkin  rings 
with  the  singing  of  birds,  which  is  not 
BO  delightful  as  the  notes  of  birds  at 
home,  because  I  have  not  been  familiar 
with  them  from  infancy.  The  notes  here, 
however,  strike  the  oiind  by  thtir  loud* 
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ness  and  variety,  as  the  veiling!  forth 
from  joyous  hearts,  of  praise  to  Him  who 
Alls  them  with  OTerflowing  gladness. 
All  of  us  rise  early  to  enjoy  the  luscious, 
balmy  air  of  the  morning.  We  then 
have  worship;  but  amid  all  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, there  is  still  a  feeling  of  want  in 
the  soul,  in  viewing  one's  poor  com- 
panions, and  hearing  bitter  impure  words 
jarring  on  the  ear  in  the  perfection  of 
the  scenes  of  nature,  and  a  longing  that 
both  their  hearu  and  ours  might  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  great' 
Father  of  Spirits.  I  pointed  out,  io,  as 
usual,  the  simplest  words  I  could  em- 
ploy, the  remedy  which  God  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  the  inexpressibly 
precious  gift  of  His  own  Son,  on  whom 
the  Lord  Maid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.* 
The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these 
people  is  to  make  the  subject  plain.  The 
minds  of  the  auditors  caunot  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  not  mingled  much 
with  them.  They  readily  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  then  sin  again ; 
confess  the  evil  of  it,  and  there  the 
matter  ends. 

<*I  shall  not  often  advert  to  their 
depravity.  My  practice  has  always  been 
to  apply  the  remedy  with  all  possible 
earnestness,  but  never  allow  my  own 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  dark  shades  of 
men's  characters.  1  have  never  been 
able  to  draw  pictures  of  guitt,  as  if  that 
could  awaken  Christian  sympathy.  The 
evil  is  there.  But  all  around  in  this  fair 
creation  are  scenes  of  beauty,  and  to  turn 
from  these  to  ponder  on  deeds  of  sin 
cannot  promote  a  healthy  state  of  the 
faculties.  I  attribute  much  of  the  bodily 
health  I  enjoy,  to  following  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  physicians,  who,  while 
employed  in  active,  laborious  efforts  to 
assist  the  needy,  at  the  same  time  follow 
the  delightful  studies  of  some  department 
of  natural  history.  The  human  misery 
and  sin  we  endeavour  to  alleviate  and 
cure,  may  be  likened  to  the  sickness  and 
impurity  of  some  of  the  back  slums  of 
great  cities.  One  contents  himself  by 
ministering  to  the  sick,  and  trying  to 
remove  the  causes,  without  remaining 
longer  in  the  filth  than  is  necessary  for 
his  work;  another,  equally  anxious  for 
the  public  good,  stirs  up  every  cess-pool, 
that  he  may  describe  its  reeking  vapours, 
and,  by  long  coutact  with  impurity, 
becomes  himself  infected,  sickens,  and 
dies." 

For  a  conddermble  portion  of  their 
journey  to  the  north-west,  they  passed 
through    friendly    tribes^tribes   either 
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related  to,  or  dependent  upon  that  of 
which  Sekeletu  was  chief.  This  is  tlie 
secret  of  safe  travelling  in  AiVica.  A 
genuine  introduction  to  a  chief ,  secures 
the  friendship  of  the  tribe  he  governs. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  ladies,  but  suffi- 
ciently mascaliue  in  manners  and  habits 
to  shew  An  example  of  endurance  to 
their  followers.  Manenko,  at  least,  was 
a  specimen  of  this  order  of  ladies : — 

<*  Manenko  was  a  tall  strapping  woman 
about  twenty,  distinguishea  by  a  profu- 
sion of  ornaments  and  medicines  hung 
round  her  person ;  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  act  as  charms.  Her  body  was 
smeared  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  red  ochre,  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather— a  necessary  precaution, 
for,  like  most  of  the  Balonda  ladies,  she 
was  otherwise  in  a  state  of  frightful 
nudity.  This  was  not  from  want  of  cloth- 
ing, for,  being  a  chiet;  she  might  have 
been  as  well  clad  as  any  of  her  subjects, 
but  from  her  peculiar  ideas  of  elegance 
in  dress." 

Some  members  of  a  neighbouring  tribe 
had  offended  her ;  and  when  they  came 
on  an  embassy  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  he 
saw  her  scolding  them  for  daring  to  rest 
in  ber  village. 

«*She  advanced  and  receded  in  true 
oratorical  style,  belabouring  her  own 
servants  as  well  for  allowing  the  offence, 
and,  as  usual  in  more  civilised  feminine 
lectures,  she  leaned  over  the  objects  of 
her  ire,  and  screamed  forth  all  their  faults 
and  failings  ever  since  they  were  bom, 
and  her  despair  of  ever  seeing  them 
become  better,  until  they  were  all  'killed 
by  alligators.'     .     •    •    •.     ^     .    ^   . 

"  We  had  heard  a  sample  of  what  she 
could  do  with  her  tongue ;  and,  as  neither 
my  men  nor  myself  had  much  inclination 
to  encounter  a  scolding  from  this  black 
Mrs.  Caudle,  we  made  ready  the  pack- 
ages, but  she  came  and  said,  the  men 
whom  she  had  ordered  for  the  service 
had  not  yet  come,  they  would  arrive  to- 
morrow. Being  on  low  and  disagreeable 
diet,  I  felt  annoyed  at  this  further  delay, 
and  ordered  the  packages  to  be  put  mto 
the  canoes,  to  proceed  up  the  river  with- 
out her  servants,  but  Manenko  was  not 
to  be  circumvented  in  this  way  ;  she 
came  forward  with  her  people,  and  said 
her  uncle  would  be  angry  il  she  did  not 
carry  lorward  the  tusks  and  goods  of  Se- 
keletu, seized  the  luggage,  and  declared 
that  she  would  carry  it  in  spite  of  me. 
Mv  men  succumbed  sooner  to  this  petti- 
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coat  governor  than  I  felt  inclined  to  do, 
and  left  me  no  power ;  and  being  nnwil- 
ling  to  encounter  her  tongae,  I  was  mov- 
ing olF  to  the  caooea,  when  she  gave  me 
a  kind  explanation,  and,  with  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  put  on  a  motherly  look, 
saying,  '  Now,  my  little  man,  just  do  as 
the  rest  have  done.*  My  feelings  of  an- 
noyance of  course  vanished,  and  I  went 
oat  tM  try  and  get  some  meat." 

When  they  did  set  out,  it  rained  hea- 
vily ;  but 

''On  our  Amazon  went  in  the  verji 
lightest  marcliing  order,  and  at  a  pace 
that  few  of  the  men  could  keep  up  with. 
Being  on  ox-back,  I  kept  pretty  close  to 
our  leader,  and  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  clothe  herself  during  the  rain,  and 
learned  it  is  not  proper  for  a  chief  to  ap- 
pear effeminate.  He  or  slie  must  always 
wear  the  appearance  of  robust  youth, 
and  bear  vicissitudes  without  wincing. 
My  men,  in  admiration  of  her  powers, 
every  now  and  then  remarked, '  Manenko 
is  a  soldier ; '  and,  thoroughly  wet  and 
cold,  we  were  all  glad  when  she  proposed 
a  halt,  to  prepare  our  night's  lodging  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream." 

This  notable  chieftain  conducted  them 
to  the  territory  of  Shinto,  by  whom  they 
were  most  ceremoniously  received.  Here 
they  met  two  half-caste  Portuguese,  en^ 
gaged  in  trading  for  slaves,  ivory,  and 
bees'  wax.  The  speech  of  Sambanza, 
Manenko's  husband,  she  herself  being  in- 
disposed when  he  introduced  Dr.  L.  to 
Shinte,  is  worthy  of  quotation.  It  was 
made  after  a  great  variety  of  capering, 
brandishing  of  swords,  screwing  up  of 
faces,  and  apparent  attempts  to  terrify 
Dr.  L.  and  his  companions. 

**  This  over,  Sambanza  and  the  spokes- 
man of  Nyamoana,  Manenko's  mother, 
stalked  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  Shinte,  and  gave  forth,  in  a  loud  voice, 
all  they  had  been  able  to  learn,  either  from 
myself  or  people,  of  my  past  history  and 
connexion  witn  the  Makololo  (a  general 
name  for  the  tribes  already  friendly  to 
Dr.  L.) ;  the  return  of  the  captives ;  the 
wish  to  open  the  country  to  trade;  the 
Bible  as  a  word  from  heaven;  the  white 
roan's  desire  for  the  tribes  to  live  in 
peace.  He  ought  to  have  taught  the 
Makololo  that  first,  for  the  Balonda 
never  attacked  them,  yet  they  had  as- 
sailed the  Balonda.  Perhaps  he  is  fib- 
bing, perhaps  not ;  they  rather  thought 
be  was:  but  as  the  Balonda  had  good 
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hearts,  and  Shinte  had  never  done  banp 
to  any  one^  he  had  better  veoeive  the 
white  man  well,  and  send  him  on  his 
way. 

*«  Behind  Shinte  sat  about  a  hundred 
women,  clothed  in  their  beat,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  profusion  of  red  baize. 
The  chief  wife  of  Shinte,  one  of  the 
MaUbele  or  Zulus  (a  general  name  for 
the  eastern  tribes),  sat  in  front,  with  a 
curious  red  cap  on  her  head.  During  the 
intervals  between  the  speeches,  these 
ladies  burst  forth  into  a  sort  of  plaintive 
ditty ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  catch  whether  it  was  in  praise  of 
the  speaker,  of  Shinte,  or  of  themselves. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
females  present  in  a  public  assembly. 
In  the  south,  the  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  kotla,  and,  even 
when  invited  to  come  to  a  religious  ser- 
vice there,  would  not  enter  until  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  chief;  but  here  they  ex- 
pressed approbation  by  clapping  their 
hands  and  laughing  to  different  speakera, 
and  Shinte  fr^uently  turned  round  and 
^oke  to  them." 

After  leaving  this  chief,  they  passed 
through  the  domains  of  various  villages 
of  the  Balonda  tribes,  of  which  the  para- 
mount chief,  Matiamvo,  lives  far  to  the 
north-east  of  the  route  followed  by  Dr. 
L.  The  farther  they  advanced,  the  lesa 
claim  they  were  able  to  make  on  the  for- 
bearance and  aid  of  the  tribes ;  and  as 
they  came  at  last  on  tumhig  towards  the 
west,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  slave 
traders'  track,  they  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  avaricious  and  overbearing  of 
ail  the  tribes  they  had  met.  The  slave 
traders  can  afford  to  give  liberally  for 
leave  to  cany  on  their  nefarious  traffic. 
Dr.  L.  and  hia  men  would  not  bqy  slaves ; 
their  finances  were  now  too  low  to  admit 
of  liberal  presents ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  they  eventually  escaped  the  many 
imminent  dangers  into  which  they  were 
brooghl.  The  harassing  electa  of  fever, 
the  want  of  anything  like  proper  food, 
and  the  irritation  of  his  weak  and  ema- 
ciated frame  by  constant  riding  on  his 
rather  refractory  ox,  brought  our  intre- 
pid missionary-traveller  veiy  low.  We 
are  persuaded  that,  in  preparing  his  book 
for  the  press,  he  must  have  experienced 
considerable  mental  pain,  in  living  over 
again  some  of  the  most  distressing  ami 
helpless  states  in  whi^  be  was  befuie 
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ftrriTUig  ftt  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Yet  no 
tniTelleM  allude  leis  to  their  tttflferiDga 
than  he  doea.  A  manly,  ChriatiaB  spi- 
rit, an  energy  and  a  meek  telf-oontrol-^ 
very  rarely  found  00  prominently  in 
union— seem  to  have  sustained  him  all 
iiong.  Such  a  eharaoter  draws  its  ▼!- 
gour  from 'an  unseen  source,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  greatest  deeds  that 
man  can  do,  and  yet  of  speaking  humbly 
about  them  at  the  same  time.  Those 
irho  read  with  any  care  what  we  regard 
as  the  most  Talttable  book  of  traveb 
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ever  published^  will  irresistibly  acquire 
a  respect  and  esteem  for  the  author  of  a 
Tory  peculiar  kind.  ScoUand  may  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  man. 

The  out-stations  of  the  Portuguese 
were  at  last  approached,  and,  by  slow 
stages,  the  ft^er^stricken  and  weaiy  trar 
Teller  reaehed  the  coast,  and  received 
the  kindest  possible  treatment  fh>m  Mr. 
Qabriel,  the  British  Commissioner  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade. 
jToUeomHumtt.) 

J,  U  B. 


SKETCHES  OF  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBZ. 

Ko.  IL— St.  COLtnkfiJL 

[Bjr  the  lt«Ti  Cbaslcs  M'Coasn,  Lainpliiaisa.} 


CoLCKBAy  the  apostle  of  the  Northern 
Picis,  was  bom  about  ▲.!>.  581,  at  Gar- 
tan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.*  His 
&ther,  Fedhlimid,  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Nial  Neigiallach,  the  king  of  Ire- 
land ;  t  while  his  mother  Aetbena  could 
trace  her  descent  to  a  princely  house  of 
Leinster.t  She  dreamed  that  an  angel 
brought  her  a  mantle  on  which  the  forms 
of  beautiftil  flowers  were  portrayed.  She 
fimcied  that  the  heavenly  messenger  took 
away  the  graoeAil  raiment,  and  spread  it 
out  m  the  sky.  **  Why  hast  tboo,"  she 
aaid,  ^'soquickly  deprived  me  of  thy  gift  ?  " 
**  It  was  too  precious,"  he  replied,  "  to  be 
left  with  thee.**  She  saw  the  vestment 
stretching  itsrif  over  mountains,  plains, 
and  forests,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
her,  **  Woman  do  not  grieve ;  for  the  son 
to  whom  thou  shalt  give  birth  is  destined 
to  conduct  a  vast  multitude  of  souls  to 
the  mansions  of  glory."!  While  he 
was  yet  young,  he  began  to  seek  after 
the  God  whom  Patrick  had  made  known 
to  his  countrymen.  11  He  was  regarded 
as  a  saint  by  his  distlnguiihed  teachers, 
Germanus  and  Finnian  of  MAghbile.1 
^hen  he  was  twenty-flve  years  of  age, 

•  Ludgan,  Eo.  Hist,  of  Ir«bad.  IL  106, 114 

t  L«nigan,II.106.  HI,  ISL 

t  Lanigan,  IT.  106, 113. 

$  VitaColombaB  ab  Adamoano,  lib.  III.  ctfp.  L 

I  Laolgaa.  U  1«7. 

1  Colgan.  IT.  821. 3M. 


he  erected  on  the  western  shove  of  Longh- 
Foyle,  the  monastery  of  Doire-Calgaich, 
from  which  the  town  of  Londonderry 
takes  its  name.*  He  received,  in  a.j>. 
551,  ordination  as  a  presbyter.f 

Humbling  himself  before  God  as  a 
worthless  sinner,  reposing  the  confidence 
of  his  soul  in  Christ,  cherishing  the 
warmest  affection  to  the  Saviour  who 
had  loved  him  even  unto  the  death,  Co- 
lumba  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  the  Northern  Picts.^  He  obtained 
from  his  relative  Conal,  ihe  king  of  the 
British  Scots,  a  grant  of  the  island  of 
lona.  §  To  this  speck  of  earth  a  holy 
interest  attaches;  it  was  destined  to  be 
<«  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  dans  and  roving  bar- 
barians should  derive  the  benefits  of 
iuiowledge  and  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion." ||  The  island,  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  presents  to  visitors  advancing 
from  the  east  **the  appearance  of  a 
plain  slightly  elevated  above  the  water, 
which,  as   it  recedes  from   the  shore, 

•  Laoigan,  II  U8. 

f  Lanigaa,  11  las. 

t  Lanigan  II.  140. 

f  Lanigan.  U.  154  •'  I"  ia  the  name  of  an 
ialand  in  tba  Iriah  language.  From  lo.  the  form 
whioh,  in  the  faanda  of  tbe  ancient  annaliata,  the 
word  oocaaionaUy  aaaumed,  waa  derived  tbe  ad. 
JeotiTe  /oMa.— Golgaik.  II.  4K.  Lanigan,  IL  1&3. 
I     I  Dr.  Johnioo. 
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is  broken  by  numeroui  rocky  hillocks 

of  irregular  shapes The 

highest,  called  Dun-Ii,  reaches  an  ele- 
yation  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    The  surface  of  the  plain 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  intermingled  with  remains  of 
the  abodes  of  those  who  were  wont  to 
worship  in  them,  and  the  miserable  huts 
and  shielings  which  furnish  shelter  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island.    Nu- 
merous little  valleys  or  basins,  covered 
with  verdure,  stretch  between  the  rising 
grounds,  affording    pasture    for   cattle, 
and  a  pleasant  retreat  for  those  who  can 
enjoy  solitude,  or  who  would  seek,  in  re- 
tirement from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  a 
solace  for  grief,  or  an  opportunity  for 
mediution  and  prayer.    It  is  pleasant  to 
fancy  how  in  the  old  times,  when  this 
island  was  a  favourite  spot  for  religious 
recluses,  many  a  wounded  spirit  may 
have  had  his  *  rooted  sorrow' assuaged  amid 
the  soothing  quiet  of  these  lonely  valleys; 
and  many  an  earnest  prayer  may  have 
gone  up   to   heaven  from    godly  wor- 
sliippers,  who  felt  their  devotion  elevated, 
as  they  gazed  from  these  'loopholes  of 
retreat '  upon  the  wild  magnificence  of 
the  adjacent  scenery,  or  listened  to  the 
solemn  music  that  booms  unceasingly 
from  the  roar  and  swell    of   the  vast 
Atlantic."* 

Leaving  Ireland  in  a  wicker  boat 
covered  with  hides,  Columba  reached 
lona  with  twelve  of  his  disciples  on  the 
evening  of  Whit- Monday  S63.  f  He 
erected  a  church  and  monastery  in  the 
island.  He  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  Picts  who  inhabited  the 
portion  of  modem  Scotland  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Grampian  mountains.^ 
The  fervour  of  his  missionary  zeal  was 
Bot  cooled  by  the  obstacles  he  had  to 
surmount.  The  gates  of  the  royal  fast- 
ness on  the  banks  of  the  Ness  were  shut 
against  him.$  A  hamlet  was  set  on  fire 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  sleeping.  || 
A  ruffian  of  the  name  of  Lam-dess  at- 


*  lona.    Bjr  th«  R«?. 
D.D..  12,13. 
i  lona,  H  W.    Lanlgaa,  IL  164 
t  LaDi|r«n.  II.  164. 
I  Aduniun,  Lib.  IE.  ctp.  9Bk 
I  Adanman,  Lib.  L  cap.  84. 
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tempted  to  loll  him  with  9  spear.*  The 
Druids  vainly  sought  to  drown  the  jubi- 
lant tones  in  which  he  sang  the  praiaet 
oftheLord.t 

Cohimba  possessed  the  qualifications 
which  fitted  him  to  discharge  effectively 
the  duties  of  a  missionary, — a  pleasing 
address,^  a  fsce  set  off  by  manly 
beauty,!  *  voice  which  could  be  heard 
in  a  summer  evening  at  the  distance 
of  A  mile, 

*  Breaking  tba  silence  of  the  seat. 
Amid  the  disunt  He  ride«,"| 
a  mind  endowed  with  noble  faculties,^  a 
knowledge  of  the  springs  which  move  the 
human  heart,**  a  zeal  for  the  Saviour's 
honour,  which  the  infirmities  of  age  could 
not  impair.tt     He  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
Northern  Picts,   and  of  turning  them 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  tt     I'h®  de- 
scendant of  Niell  of  the  nine  hostages 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his 
time.  He  settled  a  dispute  between  two  of 
the  sons  of  Lugid-Laimdearg  §§  respect- 
ing the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Ireland.    He  guided  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  of  Drumceat.  Q  ||    He  in- 
augurated Aidan  as  King  of  the  Albanian 
Scots,  n    The  Presbyter  Abbot  of  lona 
exercised  a  more  than  episcopal  authority 
over  the  churches  and  monasteries  he 
planted.*** 

He  gave  his  heart  to  God.  He  wished 
to  consecrate  his  whole  existence  to  the 
promotion  of  His  glory.  He  would  spend 
the  watches  of  the  night  in  tracing  the 
manifestations  of  His  love  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption.ftt  He  breathed  a  spirit  of 
devotion.  XtX  His  prayer  was  set  forth  be- 


•  Adamnan,  Lib.  II.  cap.  25. 
f  Adamnan,  Lib.  I.  cap.  37. 
t  Adamnan,  Second.  Prof 
§  Adamnan.  Secnnd.  Prief. 

I  Adamnan,   I.  87.     Scottiah   Ecdcaiastical 
Joarnal,  Aupud  1852, 171. 

^  Adamnan*  Secund.  ftrnt 

**  Adamnan,  Secund.  Prmf. 

H  Adamnan,  Secnnd.  Prnf.  IIL  S3. 

n  Bede,  B.  III.  c.  IV. 

§§  O'Donnel.  IL  23. 

II  Lanigan.  XII.  13. 
YY  Adamnan.  IIL  6 
•••  Bede,  B.  III.  c.  4 
Hf  Adamnan,  III.  18. 
||{  Smith's  Ufe,  26^  27. 
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fore  the  Lord  as  incense,  aod  the  lifting 
up  of  his  hands  *  as  the  evening  sacrifice. 
Kneeling  in  the  hour  of  peril  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  he  would,  with  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tearSft  implore  his  heavenly 
Father  to  look  upon  the  affliction  of  His 
people.  The  brethren  of  lona  were  fully 
persuaded  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the 
supplications  of  their  founder  that  victory 
was  accorded  to  Aidan  in  the  battle  of 
Leth-reidh  ^— that  the  progress  of  the 
disease  which  threatened  the  life  of 
Finten  was  arrested  § — and  that  the  frail 
bark  of  Cormac,  which  seemed  on  the 
point  of  sinking  in  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  reached  the  shore.  [] 

Qualities  apparently  opposite  adorned 
the  life  of  Columba.  While  he  submitted 
to  sacrifices  which  are  not  required  by 
the  author  of  our  religion,  lacerating  his 
flesh  with  scourges, f  living  on  the  simp- 
lest food,**  reposing  his  wearied  limbs  on 
a  bed  of  stone, ft  he  attached  no  value  to 
these  ascetic  observaiicesjtt  remembering 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  he  ad« 
ministered  discipline  with  strict  impar- 
tiality, subjecting  the  princes  of  Can  tire, 
the  wicked  sons  of  Conal,§§  to  the 
highest  censures  of  the  Church,  he 
wished  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  the  weak,  and 
to  throw  the  mantle  qf  **a  godly  charity" 
over  the  infirmities  of  the  humble.  While 
he  denounced  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
against  the  obdurate  sinner,  boldly 
afilrming  that  the  name  of  the  treacher- 
ous Feradach  should  be  blotted  out  of 
the  book  of  life,Di}  and  that  the  hand 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  head  of  the 
sanguinary  Aldus  should  rot,^f  he  was 
ever  ready  to  receive  the  returning  peni- 

I 
•  AdamnAn.  f  TI  16,  IT.  31. 
f  Adamiua.  III.  18,  II.  42 
t  AdAmnaa,  I.  8     Uaber,  1037. 
§  Adamnan,  11.  31. 

I  Adamnan,  II  42 
fO'Doonel.  III.  37. 
••  CVDoDoel.  III.  34. 
ij  (yOonne),  III.  86. 

tt  0*000001,   III.  43.      Adanuuio,    Bconnda 
Pr»fatio.  I.  2L 
S§  Adamoanp  II.  2L 

II  Adamnan,  II.  23. 
^^  Adamnan,  1. 88. 
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tent.  **Rise,  my  son,"  he  said  to  the 
weeping  Fechnaus,  *'the  sins  thou  hast 
committed  have  been  forgiven  thee ;  for 
it  is  written,  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  thou,  O  God,  wilt  not  despise.'** 
The  pattern  of  self-sacrificing  love  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
evangelists  he  endeavoured  to  copy,  enter- 
taining the  8tranger,t  having  compassion 
on  the  slave,t  alleviating  the  sorrows  of 
the  prisoner,$  opening  his  hand  wide 
unto  the  poor.  || 

An  incident  recorded  by  Adamnan f 
illustrates  the  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
A  crane,  which  had  flown  across  the  sea, 
was  quite  exhausted  when  it  reached  the 
shore.  '^Take  this  poor  bird,"  said  the 
abbot  to  one  of  his  monks,  **and  feed  it, 
until  it  be  able  to  return  to  Ireland." 
The  moral  beauty  of  this  story  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  express  themselves  quite  so 
strongly  in  praise  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals as  the  author  of  the  '*  Ancient 
Mariner": — 

"  He  prayoth  best,  who  loveth  best. 
All  tbioK*  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  (Sod  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loreth  all." 

St.  Mobhy  erected  a  church,  we  are 
told  by  O'Donnel,**  in  the  district  which 
forms  the  county  of  Kildare.  Three  of 
his  friends  discussed  the  question,  with 
what  things  might  the  structure  be  ap- 
propriately filled  ?  I  would  replenish 
the  nave  and  the  chancel  with  sacred 
books,  said  St.  Kenneth.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  hear  the  voices  of  holy  men  pro- 
claiming the  praises  of  the  Lord,  said 
St.  Ciaran.  I  would  collect  in  this 
sanctuary  a  pile  of  gold,  with  which  the 
ministers  might  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  lay  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time 
to  come,  said  St.  Columba. 

Tlie  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  Columba  are  fully  related.  He  spent 
some  time,  on  Saturday,  8th  June  597, 

•  Adamnan.  I.  80. 

f  Smith's  Life  of  St.  Colomba,  87, 91. 

i  Adamnan,  II.  S3. 

§  Adamnan,  I.  IL 

I  Smith.  96.102. 

5  Adamnan,  I.  88. 

••  o'Dounel,  t  45. 
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in  transcribiog  the  Paalter ;  when  he 
came  to  the  wozds,  ''They  that  leek  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  things" 
^'Here,"  laid  he,  *'I  floish  my  work;  the 
▼ene  which  follows  may  be  copied  by  my 
successor.  Comcy  y«  children,  hearken 
unto  me ;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  <^  the 
Lord."  He  retired  to  rest.  He  asked 
his  senrant  Demut  to  convey  to  the 
brethren  the  expression  of  his  hope  that, 
when  he  entered  a  higher  state  of 
existence,  th^  would  loTe  one  another. 
The  hour  of  midnight  arrived.  At  the 
first  stroke  of  the  bell,  he  rose  from  his 
stony  couch,  and  went  to  the  church. 
He  wished  to  usher  in  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  with  devotional  exercises.  He 
knelt  before  the  altar.  An  organ  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  life  was  suddenly 
deranged.  He  was  supported  by  Dermit. 
The  church  resounded  with  the  wailings 
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of  the  monks.  The  ftce  of  the  dying 
saint  was  lighted  up  with  an  unearthly 
joy.  That  he  saw  the  angds  ready  to 
conduct  his  ioul  to  the  mansiooa  of 
eternal  day,  was  a  notion  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  Adamnan.  He 
gently  breathed  his  last.  One  who  saw 
the  ''sweet  smile"  which  settled  on  his 
pallid  cheek,  might  be  disposed  to  say, 
"He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.*"  The 
storm  which  had  rsged  for  three  days 
was  hushed,*  when  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb ;— do  we  strain  the 
power  of  fancy,  if  we  regard  the  calm 
which  was  diflbsed  over  land  and  sea  as 
an  emblem  of  the  rest  which  remained 
for  the  child  of  God?* 

•  Camin.  XXVni..Xl(XVi.  Adamiuii.  IIL 
8d  cyDotmama  60-64.  fifmith's  St.  CoUimU, 
»r-lSS.  Alexsndto**  lona.  9U99.  Bcotttah 
BoolMiMtlcaL  Jownul.  JUigiui  1862,  ITS. 


THE    WALDENSIAN    CHURCH. 


Wjfl  hare  great  pleasure  in  submitting 
the  following  translation  of  a  letter  from 
the  Moderator  of  this  ancient  evangeli- 
cal Church  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macleod. 
The  Waldensian  deputies  who  appeared 
at  our  last  General  Assembly,  and 
whose  addresses,  along  with  that  of 
the  excellent  W.  Monod,  deputy  fh>m 
the  Central  Protestant  Society  of  France, 
excited  so  profound  an  interest,  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  would  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  her  sister  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 
Our  Church  has  too  long  stood  aloof 
from  the  faithful  and  struggling  Pro* 
testants  of  the  continent.  These  have 
diflSculties  and  discouragements  to  en- 
counter, of  which  we,  in  this  land  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  know  nothing.  They  ask 
for  our  sympathy,  and  for  a  substantial 
evidence  of  that  sympathy  in  pecuniary 
assistance,  of  which  they,  in  their  great 
I>overty,  stand  much  in  need.  Our  con- 
tributions to  continental  missions  are 
required  for  helping  our  brethren  to 
maintain  and  extend  their  operations. 
They  will  have  an  additional  vidue  as  an 
evidence  of  our  sympathy, — an  evidence 


to  those  who  are  struggling  amidst  al- 
most overwhelming  opposition,  and  often 
against  active  persecution— that  they  are 
not  labouring  unobserved,  but  that 
others,  in  more  favoured  circumstances, 
are  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  their  oom* 
mon  Lord  and  Haster,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them. 

We  are  happy* to  observe  that,  as 
authorised  by  the  General  Assembly, 
there  is  to  be  a  collection  throughout 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  continentdl 
missions,  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  this 
month.  May  it  be' worthy  of  our  Church ! 
Hitherto  we  have  come  far  behind  the 
other  Churehes  in  Scotland  in  our  sup- 
port of  Protestantism  on  the  continent. 
Do  we  wonder  if  the  fanoe  of  our  zeal  and 
love  are  not  "spread  abroad"?  May 
the  God  of  all  grace  enlarge  both!  so 
that,  as  we  abound  in  other  gifts,  we 
may  abound  also  in  this  one  of  brotherly 
love. 

La  Toob»  nth  Ninem»er  1867. 

Sir,  and  dear  brother  in  Christ, — Our 
brethren,  Messrs.  Pilatte  and  Liuitaret, 
have  told  us  of  the  sympathy  which  they 
found  in  the  bosom  of  your  Chureh,  and 
of  the  evidence  you  are  prepared  to  gite 
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iis  of  jour  lively  interest  in  our  work  of 
evangel isatioD.  We  rejoice  greatly  at 
your  offers  of  Christian  co- operation  in 
a  work  which  is  very  dear  to  us,  but 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  difficulties  inherent  to  our  natural 
feebleness,  and  the  numberless  obstacles 
which  we  have  to  encounter  in  our  path, 
and  which  are  nowhere  so  formidable  as 
in  Italy— the  classic  land  of  superstition 
and  religious  despotism — we  must  in- 
form you  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
time  of  remarkable  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  present  financial  crisis.  It  is,  ac- 
cording^ly,  with  all  the  greater  joy,  and 
the  more  profound  gratitude,  that  we 
receive  testimonies  of  affection  and  of 
interest.  On  our  part,  we  feel  the  duty 
of  meriting  this  interest  by  a  faithful 
and  steadfast  direction  of  our  work,  and 
by  a  spirit  of  faith,  of  perseverance,  and 
of  confidence  in  Him  who  hath  said,  *'I 
will  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake  you. 
Do  not  grow  weary  sowing,  for  ye  shall 
reap  in  due  season."  TJie  duty  of  evan- 
gelisation is  so  clear  in  our  eyes,  from 
the  declarations  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
from  the  blessed  example  of  our  fathers, 
that  we  say,  with  the  apostle,  *^  Necessity 
is  laid  upon  us ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  us,  it 
we  preach  not  the  Gospel."  We  recognise 
the  need  for  adding  to  the  mere  state- 
ment of  our  principles,  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  making  our  Christian  brethren 
acquamted  with  the  fruits  of  our  labours. 
This  is  the  end  we  have  in  a  report 
which  is  in  course  of  preparation.  I  will 
confine  myself  to-day  to  some  words  on 
the  state  of  the  Vaudois  Churches  before 
the  development  of  the  missionary  work 
in  Piedmont. 

In  1»48  our  Church  had  within  its 
ancient  and  narrow  limits,  fifteen  par- 
ishes. It  had,  besides,  one  pastor  at 
Turin,  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  Pro- 
testant embassies,  and  ministering  to 
different  Protestants  of  the  capital, 
bince  that  time  Turin  has  been  added  to 
tlie  fifteen  old  parishes,  and  forms  the 
aixteenth. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  constitution 
of  1846,  the  number  of  ministers  in  the 
service  of  our  Church  has  been  doubled, 
through  the  extension  both  of  our 
college  and  of  our  missionary  opera- 
tions. In  considering  attentively  this 
progressive  advancement,  this  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  our  political  liberty,  we 
cannot  but  recognise  the  hand  of  God, 
working  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
designs  of  love.  Thus,  our  college,  which 
is  our  spiritual  arsenal,  where  we  make 
ready  our  living  armour,  had,  in  1848, 
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two  professors,  who  were  pastors.  We 
have  now  eight  We  conduct  there  the 
whole  course  of  studies  necessary  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  The  Theological 
Faculty  was  formed  two  years  ago.  We 
have,  besides,  a  normal  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  pious  teachers,  to  supply 
our  parish  schools,  and  fur  the  work  of 
evangelisation.  There  is  also  a  girls' 
boarding  school  in  a  prosperous  state. 
These  three  establishments  all  have  some 
Italian  pupils,  who  will  be  very  valuable 
for  the  missionary  work. 

At  Le  Pomaut,  in  the  valley  of  St. 
Martin,  there  is  also  a  preparatory 
school,  conducted  by  a  minister  and 
one  teacher.  We  have  also  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  in  a  satisfactory 
state. 

^^ince  the  year  1848,  a  missionary 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  our  Church. 
It  has  been  supported  by  measures  taken 
within  the  Church,  and  by  favourable 
circumstances  without.  In  the  year 
1849,  one  of  our  ministers  went  to 
Florence,  upon  the  invitation  of  a  deputy 
from  Tuscany,  who  came  to  say  to  us, 
"Come  over  and  help  us."  The  work 
was  blessed  wiih  success.  A  second 
minister  went  there.  But  soon  after- 
wards both  were  expelled. 

Thus  commenced  the  work  at  Turin, 
by  missionary  preaching  by  the  pro- 
fessors from  La  Tour.  One  evangelist 
was  placed  there,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
second.  The  work  made  most  pleasing 
progress.  Genoa  was  the  second  town 
where  we  placed  an  evangelist.  He  was 
well  received  also.  We  now  have  two 
evangelists  there-~one  of  them  a  mini- 
ster, the  other  an  Italian  brother.  At 
Nice,  also,  we  have  two  pastors— one  of 
them  for  the  strangers,  the  other  for 
converted  Roman  Catholics.  Two  new 
stations  have  recently  been  established — 
one  at  the  important  town  of  Aiessanchia, 
the  second  at  Cotainayewr,  famed  for  its 
baths.  The  chief  town  of  our  province, 
Pignerol,  is  also  at  present  the  scene  of  a 
work  of  evangelisation,  conducted  by 
theprofessors  of  La  Tour. 

Ytom  this  brief  statement  you  will 
perceive  that  the  Lord  Himself  calls  us 
to  this  noble  work.  I  abstain  from 
further  particulars,  hoping  soon  to  send 
you  a  more  detailed  report  of  our  present 
condition.  We  warmly  commend  our 
work  to  your  Christian  co-operation  and 
your  prayers,  for  our  necessities  go  on 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  labours.  Accept  with  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude,  the  fraternal 
Christian  affection  of,  yours,  &c , 

B.  Malan,  Moderator, 
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PATRONAGE  AND  POPULAK  BIGHTS. 


To  re-open  tlie  Non-Intrusion  contro- 
versy, is  a  deed  of  no  small  responsi- 
bility. The  ten  years*  conflict  was 
serious  enough  in  its  progress,  and 
lamentable  enough  in  its  results,  to 
make  all  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land pause  long,  and  ponder  deeply,  ere 
fighting  that  battle  over  again.  Yet 
this  controversy  has  been  re-opened. 
Two  ye>«r8  more  will  (almost  without 
fail,  if  God  wills)  find  us  again  in  the 
heart  of  that  conflict. 

A  Non- Intrusion  discussion  was  heard 
once  more  in  the  last  General  Assembly. 
A  Non-Intrusion  committee  of  the  As- 
sembly has  once  more  been  appointed. 
The  old  Moderators  have  agreed  to  pro- 
pose (ominous  feature !),  as  Moderator 
of  next  General  Assembly,  the  convener 
of  this  Non- Intrusion  committee.  And 
when  the  Synods  meet  in  April  next, 
there  will  probably  be  many  overtures 
proposed  on  the  subject  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Wiaoly  or  not,  the  move- 
ment has  begun,  A  few  years  may 
pass  before  it  oonoentrates  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  upon  itself,  but  that 
matters  little.    It  can  ^  bide  iu  time.** 

There  are  unmistakeably  still  two 
parties  in  the  Churcli.  Call  them  what 
you  will,  we  have  among  us  the  repre- 
sentatives of  what  used  to  be  termed 
the  <«  Moderate,"  and  the  ** Evangeli- 
cal"  sections  *  They  have  been,  bo 
doubt,  somewhat  mixed.  The  old  land- 
marks of  party  have  been  removed. 
Since  *id,  there  have  been  no  leaders 
on  either  side,  and  hardly  any  general 
qoiBition  to  call  forth  a  distinctly  party 
vote.  A  long  article,  as  useful  perhaps 
as  it  would  be  interesting,  might  be 
written  on  the  parties  now  existing  in 
the  Church.  Gu  all  sides,  our  present 
question  threatens  to  branch  out  into 
important  fields ;  but  we  forbear. 

There  is  one  great  principle,  how- 
ever, that  still  definitely  divides  those 
two  parties.  Take  the  case  of  a  parish 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  the  presentee.  With- 
out knowing  more  about  the  ca«e 
than  this,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  instinctively,  almost  miconsci- 
ously,  rally  to  the  two  sides.  One  class 
is  strongly  predisposed  to  sympathise 
with  the  people;  the  other  class,  not 
less  strongly,  to  side  with  the  presentee. 
ISuch  are  their  sympathies.    They  can- 

•  ThMO  SM  detominad  tolely  bj  th«lr  Ttews 
«C  OiNneh  pottey.    V«  baTs  hardlj  bftlf-A^loMa 
lift  who  an  "moderate"  in  Um  pnlpit. 
^14 


not  help  looking  at  the  case  with  a  bias. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature,  not  even  in 
clerical  human  nature,  to  be  perfectly  as 
impartial  in  judging  of  such  evidence, 
as  of  a  geometrical  problem.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, before  the  case  is  voted  on  in 
the  General  Assembly,  a  member  suffici- 
ently acquainted  wiUi  the  Assembly  roll 
might  mark  off*  the  '^yeas  "  and  **  noes  " 
upon  the  margin  correctly,  in  the  case 
of  a  fourth  of  the  ministers.  Do  we 
mean  thereby,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
attack  the  characters  or  reflect  on  the 
motives  of  those  men?  By  no  means. 
We  mean  simply  to  make  out  that  there 
are,  even  yet,  two  great  parties  in  the 
Church,  wliich  the  Non-Intrusion  prin- 
ciple divides. 

One  of  these  parties  has  at  last  moved, 
and  met  with  the  comparative  success 
we  have  already  mentioned.  To  detei^ 
mine  whether  that  movement  has  been 
warranted  and  wise,  or  no,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  facts  of  the  last 
few  years.  Cases  of  disputed  settlement 
have  been  ft^uent,  since  the  passing  <rf 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Act ;  and  these  cases 
have  brought  out  several  great  evils, 
chargeable  against  the  pfesent  working 
of  that  Act.  (1)  Each  case  is  fearfully 
expensive.  (3)  The  litigation  is  most 
protracted.  (3)  The  cross-examination 
of  simple  country  people,  by  clever  ad- 
vocates, and  often  on  sacred  subjects, 
is  most  ofienuve.  (4)  The  entire 
character  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
is  placed  upon  the  rack.  And  (5) 
the  issue  is  most  uncertiun.  Not  only 
are  these  so ;  but  they  are  universally  ad- 
mitted. No  party  in  the  Church  denies 
the  evils.  No  one  can  denjr  them.  They 
are  too  patent  to  be  questioned.  When 
the  expense  of  a  disputed  settlement 
would  have  bought  the  presentation 
for  the  people,  in  all  time  coming; 
when  for  two  years  (or,  as  in  a  recent 
case,  for  a  longer  time)  a  parish  may 
be  kept  without  a  minister,  and  plunged 
all  the  time  into  a  most  exciting  and  ir^ 
ritating  discussion ;  when  an  old  vener- 
able Christian.  *'  who  knows,  and  knows 
no  more,  his  Bible  true,"  is  cross-exam- 
ined by  a  lawyer  on  what  his  opinion  is, 
as  to  the  constituent  parts  of  prayer; 
when  stories  thirty  years  old,  and  sins 
long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  are  raked 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past,  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  a  man's  sutement  that 
he  does  not  feel  edified  by  a  minister ; 
and  when,  in  the  same  Assembly,  two  pre- 
cisely similar  cases  are  judged  (»,where  uu 
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one  on  either  tide  donbto,  if  the  evidence 
in  the  one  case  wia  stronger  than  on  the 
other,  where  the  preponderance  Uy,  and 
yet  one  case  is  given  against  the  pre- 
sentee, and  another  in  his  favour;— when 
such  things  are  taking  place,  no  man  in 
the  Church  can  doubt  the  eviis  of  the 
present  working  of  the  law,  be  their  re- 
medy what  it  may. 

Tlie  question  then  is^airy  remedy,  and 
wbatf 

Let  the  former  question  he  gravely 
considered.  To  propose  a  reme^  is  to 
re-open  an  old  sore,  to  split  the  Church 
into  two,  to  have  a  long  painful  contro- 
versy, and  one  knows  not  what,  as  the 
Anal  result.  But,  as  we  have  said,  this 
question  has  been  settled  by  the  men  who 
brought  the  matter  forwacd  at  ktt  As- 
sembly ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  were  wrong. 

There  are  two  remedies  possible.  Is 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  incurably  had,  or 
have  we  been  doing  injustice  to  that  Bill 
in  the  manner  of  working  it  ?  If  the 
former.  Parliament  alone  can  help  us ;  if 
the  latter,  the  Church  has  the  remedy  in 
iier  own  hands.  So  stands  the  matter ; 
and  the  question  for  the  future  is,  Shall 
the  Church  go  to  Parliament  for  a  change 
of  the  law  ?  or  shall  she  take  advantage 
4>f  the  present  law  by  bringing  her  own 
fogulations  into  accordance  with  it  ? 

We  are  not  prepared  for  tlie  former 
course.  The  Chun^li  is  not  prepared  for 
it;  and  that  for  several  reasons.  We 
have  not  made  use  of  the  present  law  as 
we  might  have  done.  We  are  prepared 
•to  shew  that  the  Church  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  power  given  her  by 
"the  law.  We  should  not  go  before  Par- 
liament as  a  united  Church ;  nor  eould 
we  perhaps  rally  any  considerable  ma- 
jority to  go  to  Parliament  with  the  de- 
claration that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bitt  is 
essentially  bad.  We  could  not  expect 
the  support  necessary  in  such  a  course 
«itiier  from  the  present  Government  as  a 
whole,  or  fW>m  those  nerabers  of  it  spe- 
cially connected  with  Scotland.  Such  a 
coarse  must  have  the  foil  concurrence  of 
the  patrons ;  and  to  be  ^ective  must  be 
adopted  by  them  as  much  as  by  the 
Church.  To  then,  to  Parliament,  and 
to  ourselves,  it  is  due  to  woric  the  pre- 
sent law  well  and  wisely,  to  make  it  do 
as  much  good  as  possible,  ere  asking  Ibr 
another. 

A  change  in  the  Regfulations  of  the 
Church,  &en,  is  the  course  which  we 
tiiink  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  present 
case. 

The  charges  against  these  Begmlationa 
are  that  they  give  no  directions  as  to  the 
difficult  portions  of  the  Bill,  and  that,  in 
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other  parts,  they  tighten  its  provisions, 
and  deprive  the  people  and  the  Church 
of  much  of  the  power  given  them  by  the 
law. 

There  is  this  very  curious  fact  as  to 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  that  while  it  com- 
pels the  Church  courts  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
objection,  it  also  entitles  them  to  take  in 
another  element.  They  are  **  to  have  re- 
gard only  to  sudi  objections  and  reasons  " 
as  are  personal  to  the  presentee,  **  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  regard  to  the  whole  dr- 
cumstanoes  and  condition  of  the  parish," 
&c.  They  are  to  desl  only  with  personal 
objections  and  reasons ;  but  in  so  doing 
they  are  to  regard,  besides  the  evidence 
for  these,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  objectors,  'i  hese  two 
things  have  to  be  done,  and  herein  lies 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  Benefices 
Act.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Churdi 
courts  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parish  and  objeotorsi 
this  provision  gives  almost  unlimited 
power  to  these  courts  in  a  case  of  dis- 
puted settlement. 

Now  the  chief  defificts  of  the  Assevhly'^B 
Begulations  concern  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
While  the  very  object  of  these  fiegula- 
tioBS  was  explanatory,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  only  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  Act.  There  was  little  need 
for  regulations  except  for  this  purpose, 
and  this  purpose  is  c^ptainly  not  fulfilled. 
There  are  three  greaa  omissions  ki  these 
Regulations. 

L  The  Act  says  that  «  regwrd  is  to  be 
had  to  the  numberandthecharacter  of  the 
objectors^"  Two  questions  here  start  to 
the  mind  of  every  thinking  man— fTAoT 
regardia  to  be  had  to  the  number  and  cha- 
racter of  objectors  ?  And  i&what  number 
of  respectable  objectors  is  that  tegud  to 
be  had  ?  The  first  question  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  Is  it  that  the  number  of 
objectors  is  to  he  taken  as  substantiating 
the  evidence  of  the  objections,  or  as  add- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  objections  which 
are  proved,  or  as  something  entirely  new 
to  be  added  to  the  otgections  after  they 
have  been  proved?  And  is  this  regard 
to  be  had  only  when  the  objections  have 
been  proved,  or  also  when  they  have 
been  disproved  ?  A  sharp  lawyer  might 
make  out  a  case  for  each  of  these  que^ 
tions.  Some  of  them,  particulariy,  are 
formidable,  even  when  locdced  at  ab^ 
stractly  — «how  much  Biore  so  must  they 
appear  to  a  Presbytery  engaged  in  a 
case!  Again,  to  what  number  of  ob- 
jectors is  this  **regard "  to  be  had f  le 
it  a  number  relatively  great  as  regards 
the  parish,  or  the  congregation,  or  the 
signers  of  the  call  ?    Is  it  a  bare  mnjor- 
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ity  ?  We  turn  to  the  Regulations  for  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  and  we  find 
them  dumb.  We  repeat  the  words  of  the 
Act.    They  give  no  direction  at  all. 

II.  Another  omission  occurs  as  to  "  the 
whole  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  parish,  nnd  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
and  edification  of  the  people."  Regard 
is  to  be  had  to  this,  as  well  as  to  per- 
sonal objections  and  reasons.  l«Iow, 
again  we  ask,  what  regard?  If  it  shall 
seem  good  to  the  Church,  **  in  the  whole 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
parish,"  where  three-fourths  of  the 
people  are  honestly  and  credibly  op- 
posed to  a  mnn  who  has  little  special 
aptitude  for  their  case,  though  suitable 
to  a  less  trying  sphere  of  la^ur,  is  the 
Presbytery  entitled  to  say,  no  objection 
is  proved  against  this  man  save  unsuit- 
ableness  to  the  parish,  and,  considering 
'*the  whole  circumstances,"  we  reject 
him  accordingly  ?  Is  this  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  or  is  it  not  ?  How  far  are  these 
"circumstances"  to  modify  the  view 
taken  of  the  objections  and  of  the  man  ? 
The  Church  must  declare  her  mind  on 
this  point.  The  Presbyteries  must  have 
some  direction  upon  it.  Yet  the  Regula- 
tions give  none.  Again,  on  this  point, 
in  considering  "  the  whole  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  parish,"  what 
weight  are  you  to  give  to  the  call  ?  It 
is  actually  a  moot  point  in  the  Church 
whether  the  call  is  by  law  necessary  or 
not.  And  some  men  seem  afrud  to 
meet  the  question.  But  it  must  be  met. 
And  this  clause  of  the  Act  is  one  which 
surely  leaves  room  for  the  call  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  general  view  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. At  all  events,  the  Regulations 
of  the  Assembly  ought  to  say  whether 
this  should  be  or  not^  And,  if  so,  what 
number  of  signatures  to  the  call  should 
be  held  as  necessary  ?  What  proportion, 
for  instance,  as  compared  with  the  ob- 
jectors ?  What  proportion  as  compared 
with  the  congregation  ? 

III.  A  third  omission  is  as  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Act,  which  states  that  if 
the  Presbytery  are  satisfied  that  **the 
objections  or  reasons  stated  arise  from 
causeless  prejudice,"  they  shall  repel 
them.  What  kind  of  proof  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  ^*  causeless  pre- 
judice"? A  more  difficult  question 
could  hardly  come  before  a  Church  court. 
The  Regulations,  as  they  stand,  ordain 
that  this  plea  should  be  taken  up  on  the 
question,  whether  the  objections  are  re- 
levant ?  rhis  would  seem  to  take  away 
the  possibility  of  proof  at  all.  At  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  there  can  be  no 
evidence  of  "causeless  prejudice,"  save 
what  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
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case ;  and  it  cannot,  surely,  be  seriously 
meant  by  the  Church,  either  that  the 
Presbytery  are  ever  to  venture,  on  a 
prima  facie  view,  to  come  to  such  a 
judgment  on  the  character  of  objectors, 
^-or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Pres- 
bytery are  to  be  prevented  fh)m  receiv- 
ing, and  acting  on,  the  proof  of  "cause- 
less prejudice,"  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  the  case.  We  ask,  therefore,  at 
what  stage  of  the  proceedings  should 
this  proof  come  in  ?  Should  it  precede 
the  evidence  on  the  objections?  or  be 
part  of  that  evidence  ?  or  be  supplemen- 
tary proof?  In  a  late  case,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  this  plea  precede  and 
supersede  evidence  on  the  objections. 
This  was  overruled  by  the  Presbytery, 
and  we  believe  by  the  Synod,  but  carried 
no  farther.  Surely  the  Regulations 
should  give  some  direction  on  all  these 
point. 

Such  is  our  evidence  of  the  omiasiom 
in  the  Assembly  Regulations ;  but  they 
do  more  than  omit.  They  confine  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  restrain  the 
people  and  Church  courts  unnecessarily. 
This  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  than  in  distinct  provi- 
sions ;  but  few  can  fail  to  see  that  ii  is  so. 
In  the  section  of  the  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  the  lodging  of  objections,  a 
choice  is  given  to  the  people  of  two  meet^ 
ings  of  Presbytery,  at  which  to  present 
these  objections.  In  the  7th  clause  of 
the  Regulations  this  is  repeated,  but  is 
qualified  by  the  proviso  that  if  intima- 
tion be  not  given  at  the  former  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  it  shall  not  be  competent 
to  lodge  objections  at  the  latter.  Is  not 
this  to  limit,  very  needlessly,  the  bounds 
of  the  Act? 

The  Benefices  Act  is  very  exact  in 
specifying  that  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  people  to  lodge  "any  objection  to 
the  individual  so  presented,  in  respect 
to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities, 
either  in  general,  or  with  reference  to  that 
p«irticular  parish,  or  state  any  reason  against 
his  settlement  in  that  parish."  Throughout 
the  Act,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
mention  "  the  objections  and  reasons  fore- 
said," or,  "the  objections  or  reasons," 
So  far,  in  regard  to  the  lodging  of  ob- 
jections, the  Regulations  conform  to  this 
alternative  language.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that  an  important  difierence  is 
found  when  the  Regulations  prescribe 
how  the  Presbytery  are  to  con.<ider  and 
judge  of  the  objections  or  reasons  so 
lodged.  In  ten  cases  (sections  8,  9,  10, 
and  11),  these  are  mentioned,  but  the 
alternative  is  not  once  given.  "  Beasons  ** 
are  not  to  be  judged  of;  at  least  reasons 
as  distinct   £rom    objections.     On  the 
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other  hand,  in  the  Act  we  have  eight 
subsequent  repetitions  of  the  phrase; 
and  iu  each  case,  it  is  **  objections  and 

Act  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 

"  If  the  Presbytery,  after  considering  all  the  ob- 
jections afore8aid*^to  the  presentee,  and  &i\  the  reasons 
stated  against  his  settlement  in  that  particular  parish, 
shall  be  satisfied,  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  and  duty  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  office-bearers  in  the 
Church,  that  no  good  objections  against  the  indivi- 
dual, or  no  good  reason  against  his  settlement,  has 
been  stated,  as  aforesaid,"  the  Presbytery  shail  repel 
the  objections  or  reasons. 
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reasons,"  &c.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing  contrast  between  the  Act  and  the 
Regulations  la  instructive : — 


Regulations  of  Assembly, 

"If  the  Presbytery  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  no  objection  which 
was  previously  found  relevant  has 
been  judicially  admitted,  or  substan- 
tiated by  evidence,  they  shall  pro- 
nounce a  judgment,  dismissing  the 
objections,"  *x. 


We  ask  any  impartial  man  to  read  these 
two  provisions,  which  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, and  say  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
one  is  not  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  ? 
Whether  the  one  does  not  lean  much 
more  to  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
the  right  of  the  objecting  people;  and 
the  other,  much  more  to  the  side  of  the 
presentee?  'J^he  cold  legality  of  state- 
ment is  not  found  in  the  law  of  the 
civil  court.  The  guarded  Christian 
tone  of  the  language  in  such  a  solemn 
Act,  does  not  distinguish  (by  compari- 
son) that  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
But  aiNLTt  from  this,  which  is  important 
in  its  own  place,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  constant  distinction  be- 
tween the  Act  and  the  Regulations, 
in  this  point^the  one  always  specifying 
^*  objections  and  reasons,"  the  other 
always  **  objections  "  only — has  taken 
place  without  intention ;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  intention, 
than  that  of  confining  the  scope  of  the 
Act.  Nor  is  this  point  a  mere  verbal 
one.  It  is  no  unimportant  difference. 
In  a  late  case,  for  instance,  there  were 
two  reasons  given  against  a  presentee's 
8ettlemenr,^-one  proving  overt  dissatis- 
faction with  the  pri'sentee,  long  before 
the  presentation ;  and  the  other  alleging 
certain  circumstances  in  the  parish,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  presentee.  When 
the  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of  these 
came  up,  both  the  Synod  and  Assembly 
found  them  not  relevant,  because  they 
could  not  be  called  objections  personal 
to  the  presentee.  That  was  true.  But 
they  were  **  reasons  against  his  settle- 
ment,*' personal  to  him.  On  the  one 
ground  they  should  have  been  excluded  ; 
on  the  other  they  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted. In  other  words,  the  Regulations 
of  the  Assembly  pronoimced  them  ir- 
relevant; the  Benefices  Act  held  them 
to  be  valid. 

•  There  are  other  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance, where  the  tendency  of  the  Regula- 
tions is  still  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 


law.  As  for  instance  in  section  8, 
where  the  Act  says.  The  Presbytery 
'*  shall  be  entitled  to  have  regard  to  the 
whole  circumstances  and  condition  of 
of  the  parish,'* — the  Regulations  say. 
The  Presbytery  **  shall  have  regard  to 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
parish."  Why  the  omission  of  the  word 
"whole"? 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  attempt 
to  confine  the  scope  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Bill  sprung,  in  one  sense,  from  a  good 
motive.  The  Church  was  naturally  sen- 
sitive to  the  dai>ger  of  coming  a/zain  in 
contact  with  the  civil  courts.  She  was 
determined  to  err,  if  at  all.  on  what  she 
supposed  the  safe  side.  She  has  erred  ! 
But  that  error,  though  safe  from  civil 
interference,  is  not  safe  for  her  own 
peace  and  her  own  interests.  It  is  weak- 
ening the  Church,  and  may  soon  convulse 
it.  And  when  the  question  is  raised,  as 
it  has  been,  it  seems  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  declare  that  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Assembly  do  not  embody 
the  spirit,  as  they  do  not  adhere  to  the 
letter,  of  the  Benefices  Act. 

Two  leading  objections  will  meet  those 
who  plead  for  such  a  change  as  we  have 
been  doing.  It  will  be  said  that  these 
Regulations  have  only  been  approved  of 
last  year,  after  much  delay  and  consi- 
deration; and  it  will  also  be  said  that 
the  proposed  change  would  not  remedy 
the  evils  under  which  the  Church  is  suf- 
fering. 

The  first  is  a  mere  formal  objection. 
Suppose  the  advocates  of  the  change 
confess  that  they  should  have  thought  of 
it  before  last  year,  is  that  confession  to 
prevent  them  doing  what  they  think 
right  now?  Is  any  mere  formality  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  movement  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  almost  a  vital 
one  tor  the  Church  ?  But,  besides  this, 
the  objection  forgets  two  things,  both  of 
some  importance.  Since  the  attention 
of  those  taking  part  in  the  present  move- 
ment has  beeu  turned  to  the  alwration 
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of  the  Regala.tions«  tewenX  things  hare 
been  happening,  ia  the  Church  and  oat 
of  it,  which  it  might  be  aawite,  and  we 
trust  it  is  needless,  to  specify ;  and  these 
events  hare  had  their  due  influence  in 
the  minds  both  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
hastening  on  this  movement  Again,  it 
is  forgotten  that  so  great  a  question  as 
this  of  Kon-Intrusion  is  not  made  ripe 
for  discussion  in  a  single  year.  The 
seeds  of  it  tiave  been  in  the  Church  since 
the  late  unhappy  secession.  Every  year 
they  have  been  strengthening.  But  no 
single  man  is  willing,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, to  make  a  movement  on  such  a 
subject,  without  a  due  amount  of  support ; 
and  it  takes  time  ere  that  support  is  ma- 
tured. Last  yenr  the  mbvement  would 
have  been  prematntfe.  Even  now  it  is 
esorly ;  hut  it  can  be  delayed  no  longer. 

Tke  other  objection  is,  that  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Regulations  would 
noti  remove  all  the  enrils  under  which  the 
Church  is  snfforing.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  greatly 
itmove  that  which  we  feel  to  be  the  chief 
evil  of  aXi,  the  uneertainty  of  the  present 
Meration  of  the  law.  Make  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill  what  it  really  is-4ft  qualifled 
Non-Intrusion  measure ;  and  the  effect  on 
patrons,  presentees,  agents,  and  Presby- 
teries, will  be  remarkable.  Wo  speak 
not  of  our  patrons  disparagingly ;  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  nobly 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  Benefices 
Act,  much  more  so  than  the  Church  her^ 
self  has  done.  At  present,  the  conflicting 
decisions  of  every  Assembly  plunge  the 
presentee  in  hope  and  uncertainty,  keep 
him  miserable  for  a  year,  and  at  length 
his  case  ends  in  his  being  ruined  in  re- 
putation and  pocket,  or  in  a  parish  dis- 
contented and  alienated,  while  ite  minister 
is  soui«d  and  in  peeninary  difficulties, 
which  it  will  take  him  years  to  surmount. 
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Mui^  better  would  It  be  for'  himself  to 
desist  at  once,  unless  the)  case  be  a 
glaring  perseeutlon,  and  obtain  oredit 
for  honorable  feeling,  as  well  as  for  pru- 
dential caution.  When  the  Church  re- 
cognises Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  to  be  a 
qualified  Non-Intruaion  measure — whea 
she  declares  unmistakeably  that  she 
knows  how  (almost)  absolute  her  power 
is  in  disputed  settlements,  and  that  she 
means  to  use  it  to  prevent  cases  of 
glaring  intrusion^ — th^  we  may  rest 
assured  we  shall  have  few  cases  of  the 
kind,  at  least  in  the  higher  courts,  and 
a  disputed  settlement  in  the  General  As-> 
sembly  will  be  as  rare  as  an  appeal  to  the 
civil  courts  is  now.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  must  know  that  '^causeless  pre^ 
judices  "  will  not  be  received ;  that  it  must 
be  the  honest  and  Christian  feelings  of 
reasonable  men,  based  on  substantial 
grounds  of  objection,  wMch  the  Church 
win  sanction.  The  Church  courts  have 
conscience  to  deal  with  as  well  as  the 
people ;  and  it  must  be  no  mere  veto,  no 
unfbunded  dislike,  no  mere  preference  of 
one  man  to  another,  that  will  suffice  tor 
oust  a  presentee.  A  Non-Intrusion  mea- 
sure like  Loxil  Aberdeen's,  is  not  a  bill 
for  abolition  of  patronage ;  much  less  i« 
it  a  bUi  to  introduce  popular  eiectiom 
Atid  it  is  satisfhctory  to  know,  as  we 
trust  the  Church  will  know,  that  the 
present  movement,  and  even  something 
more,  if  necessary,  will,  if  discreetly 
carried  on,  have  the  hearty  approval  and 
actual  support  of  many  of  the  largest  and 
the  most  influential  patrons  in  the  Church* 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  theiia  were 
movements  in  this  direction  ftom  those 
patrons,  before  this  movement  was  begun. 
And  we  are  very  sure,  that,  if  high-haoAed 
patronage  finds  any  defenders  among^  th^ 
clergy  of  the  Church,  it  will  hardly  find 
one  among  her  leading  patMma. 


DAWN  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIF£  IN  INDIA. 


Ik  the  rooms  of  a  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  little  group  of 
young  men  might  have  been  seen  as- 
sembled when  the  studies  of  the  day 
were  at  an  end.  They  went  thither  to 
hear  such  truths  as  did  not  faU  very 
readily  from  the  lips  of  their  ordinary 
preceptors;  and  what  they  then  learned 
was  seldom  forgotten.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  Charles  Simeon 
to  prepare  young  men  of  large  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  strong  religious  con- 
victions for  the  active  work  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  ministry.  It  was,  happily, 
too,  ioi  his  power  to  do  more  than  teach* 
SIS 


Held  in  the  highest  esteem  arid  venen^ 
tion  by  such  men  as  Henry  Thornton  and 
Charies  Grant,  he  had  little  diffleulty  in 
furthering  the  views  of  his  disciples^  and 
Indian  chaplaincies  were  readily  pro^ 
curable  from  Directors  of  the  Company, 
who,  not  unmindful  of  the  responsiMU' 
ties  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  joyfully 
availed  themselves  of  every  such  ocoa* 
sion  of  tilTning  their  opportunities  to 
profitable  account.  What  Halle  and 
Franke,  years  before,  had  been  to  the 
Danish  Mission,  Cambridge  and  Simeon 
became  to  the  English  Protestant  Church. 
DavidBrown,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Henry 
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MvrtyD,   Danid   Come,   and    Thoiqari  for  India,  nffor  fait  ivithdrawsl  from  the 
~  ..    -  .  Bcono  of  hit  vioe-regal  laboon,  wai  in 

compariaon  with  tiie  bus^r  atirring  prac- 
ticalities of  Charlea  GnntV  new  career, 
very  mneb  the  work  of  a  rechiie.    The 
head-piece  of  the  Company  in  Leadenhail- 
Street,  the  moutb-pieee  of  the  Company^ 
in  8k  Stephen's,  the  orule,  on  all  sub- 
jects of  Indian  import^  of  that  little  knot- 
of   warm'lieartedy  earnest- minded  men- 
who  discussed  great  measures  of  huma- 
nity on  Clapham  Common,  Charles  Grant, 
whether  writing;  elaborate  despatches  to 
the  OoTemor- General^  or  addressing  the* 
House  of  Commons,  or  imparting  hia^ 
ample   stores  of  Indian  ezperienee  to> 
William  Wilberforceor  Henry  Thornton, 
so   tempered    the   earnestness    of    his* 
spiritual  xeai  with  sound  knowledge  and' 
strong  piactical  sense,  that  whatever  he* 
said  carried  a  weighty  signifioanoe  with 
it.    Such  a  man  was  much  needed  at* 
that  time*    He  wae  needed  to  exercise  a^ 
doable  influenoe— an  influence  alike  over 
the  minds  of  men  of  difierent  classes  in 
India,  and  of  his  colleagues  and  com- 

pataiou  at  home 

Conspicuous  among  his  Indian  correa- 
pondentswas  Claudius  Buchanan.  Thir 
able  and  excellent  man  had  been  one  of 
the  -recipients  of  Henry  Thomton'r 
bounty,  and  had  by  him,  and  I  believe 
also  by  Isaac  Milner,  been  reoommendedl 
for  an  Indian  chaplaincy  to  Charles 
Grant.  The  Director  was  not  slow  to- 
reoognise  the  merits  of  the  young 
Scotchman,  and  Buchanan  was  sent  to' 

Bengal 

How  curious  and  instructive  is  it  to 
read  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
taken  from  a  letter  now  befors  me,  writ- 
ten, in  1808,  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent olBcerB  in  the  Company's  service 
— a  Resident  at  a  native  court — to  a  high 
civil  functionary  in  CalcutU  :— 

**  I  most  cordially  assent  to  all  the  sen- 
timents you  express  of  the  impolicy,  or 
rather  madness,  of  attempting  the  con- 
▼ersien  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  or* 
of  giving  them  any  more  learning,  or 
any  other  description  of  learning,  than* 
they  at  present  possess.  With  respect  to 
the  Hindoos,  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
as  good  a  system  of  faith  and  of  morals 
as  most  people ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Mussulmans,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we 
endeavour  to  conciliate  their  confidence, 
and  to  mitigate  their  vindictive  spirit. 
Sir  William  Jones  has,  in  a  very  few 
words,  given  us  a  correct  outline  of  the 
only  system  of  government  adapted  to 
this  country — *  To  give  them  (the  Hin- 
doos) protection  for  their  persons  and 
I  places  of  abode ;  justice  in  their  tempo- 
'  ral  concerns ;  indulgence  to  the  prcju- 
31» 


Thomason,  weaeall  of  tbemchaplainaon 
the  Company's  establiahment  in  Bengal. 
They  obeyed  the  ordera  of  a  Governor<- 
General,  and  received  every  month  from 
the   public   treasury   a   heavy    bag  of 
rupees^     They  were   not   misaionuries, 
but  the   missionary  spirit  was  strong 
within,  them,  and  in  one,  at  least,  it 
glowed  with  aa  burning  and  as  chaste  a 
zeal  as  in  the  breast  of  a  Xavier,  or  a 
Ziegenbalg.     They  were   all   of   them 
single-hearted,  pure-minded  men:  men, 
too,  of  more  than  oommon  intellectual 
capacity,  and  of  industry  which  shrunk 
from  no  aooumulatjon  of  labour  in  a 
cause  so  dear  to  their  hearts.    Of  this 
little  band  of  Christian  athletes^  David 
Brown  was  the  Father  and  the  chief. 
One  after  one,  as  the  younger  men  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  scene  of  his  ministrap 
tiona,  he  opened  his  doora  to   receive 
them,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  with 
a  message  of  encouragement  and  adviee. 
And  as  they  were  speeding  on  their 
godly  journey  other  words  of  encourage- 
ment came  to  them  from  high  places  far 
off  aeross  the  seaa.  It  was  no  small  thing 
for  them  to  know  tliat  they  had  not  gone 
abroad  to  be  forgotten— «hat  good  men 
and  great  men  were  thinkmg  of  them, 
and  praying  for   them   at    home,   and 
strenuously    supporting    .their    efforts. 
Charles  Grant  had  not  been  long  in  the 
Bircctkm   before  his  influence  became 
little  less  than  that  oi  the   Company 
itaalfl    It  is  slight  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  many  years  he  was  not  a  Direo- 
ter,  but  the  Direction.    He  was  a  man  of 
a  solid  understanding,  of  large  experi- 
ence, and  of  a  resolute  industry  which 
took  no  account  of  mental  or  bodily 
fatignew    The  exhausting  climate  of  Ben- 
gal had  not  impaired  his  energies  or  un- 
strung his  nerves.    He  was  always  ready 
braced   for   work;    the   claims   of*  the 
country  in  which  he  had  built  up  his 
fortune,  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
bad  spent  all  the  best  years  of  his  life^ 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind.    He  had 
attained  less  of  worldly  distinction  in 
India  than  his  friend    and    neighbour, 
John  Shore,  Lord  Teignroouth,  but  he 
brought  home  to  England  a  larger  zeal, 
a  more  active  benevolence,  and  far  greater 
strength  to  measure  himself  with  his  co- 
temporaries  at  home  and  take  his  proper 
place  among  them.   It  was  no  small  thing 
at  such  a  time  for  a  retired  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  write  psmphleu  in 
behalf  of  Christian  missions,  and  to  pre- 
side over  a  society  having  for  its  obgect 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
throughout  all  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth.    But  what  Lord  Teignmouth  did 
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dices  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  benefit  of 
thoBe  laws,  which  they  liave  been  taught 
to  believe  sacred,  and  which  alone  they 
can  possibly  comprehend.' — I  can  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  feel  so  much  anxiety 
and  apprehension  from  the  menaced  de- 
signs of  Bonaparte,  as  from  the  plans 
which  have  become  so  fashionable 
amongst  the  Puritans  of  the  India 
House.  This  alarm  has  been  chiefly 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  some  pamph- 
lets, which  have  been  lately  published  in 
London,  and  have  been  issuckI  from  your 
Bible  Societies,  your  Christian  Societies, 
and  other  corporations  of  bigotry.  You 
have  a  Mr.  or  Dr.  Buchanan — an  officer 
of  your  CoUege-^who  appears  to  me  to 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  For 
the  prizes,  which  he  presumed  to  offer 
for  certain  Exercises  at  the  UniverKity 
of  Cambridge,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
a  man  of  wretched  and  most  unchristian- 
like  vanity.  I  do  not  even  approve  of 
your  zeal  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  New  Testament  into  I  know  not 
how  many  languages.  The  Scriptures 
may  appear  very  admirable  to  us,  who 
are  prepared  to  venerate  them  as  the  in- 
strument of  revelation.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  are  calculated  to  excite  re- 
spect and  admiration  in  the  garb  of  trans- 
lations in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  their  truth.** 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  great 
controversy  was  at  its  height.  Ni^ver  at 
any  period  was  the  one  party  more  stren- 
uous in  its  efforts  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  making  a  show  of  Christianity 
in  India,  and  never  was  the  other  more 
zealous  in  its  endeavours  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  these  tremendous  expectations. 
That  well-known  historical  event,  the 
massacre  at  Vellore,  came,  at  an  inop- 
portune moment,  to  stimulate  and  exas- 
perate the  controversy.  There  were  not 
wanting,  either  in  England  or  in  India, 
writers  and  speakers  to  attribute  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  alarm  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  by  the  movements  of  the 
very  few  missionaries  who  were  then 
suffered  to  pursue  their  peaceful  calling 
in  the  Company's  territories.  The 
people  of  India^  it  was  said,  believing 
that  their  ancestral  faith  was  threatened 
by  the  European  usurpers,  had  risen  up 
against  their  conquerors,  and  murdered 
them  in  their  beds.  This  was  but  a  fore- 
taste, it  was  prophesied,  of  greater  hor- 
Ton  to  come,  if  the  Bible  were  not 
Bhelved,  and  the  missionaries  recalled, 
the  cantonments  of  the  white  men,  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  would  he 
deluged  with  Christian  blood.    Reasuu 
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prejudiced  minds  it  was  too  aeceptaUe 
not  to  be  readily  taken  on  trust,  and  the 
fiction  found  favour  In  London,  bo  less 
than  in  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

The  currency  which  the  fiction  ac- 
quired for  itself  disquieted  tlie  ^^Puritana 
of  the  India  House.**  It  could  not  stand 
the  touch  of  reason,  it  is  true,  but  fic- 
tions that  cannot  stand  the  touch  of  rea- 
son are  often  very  long-lived  and  robust, 
for  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou» 
sands  of  people  who  never  reason  at  alL 
It  was  easy  for  such  a  man-  as  Charles 
Grant  to  explode  tlie  error  in  a  few  argu- 
mentative sentences ;  but  he  was  too 
sagacious  not  clearly  to  pereeive  the  mis- 
chief of  Its  dissemination : — 

"  I  most  of  all  suffer,**  he  wrote,  **  from 
the  absurd,  malevolent,  and  wicked  ato^ 
ries,  whiuh  the  weak,  the  prejudiced,  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  have  poured 
forth  on  this  occasion  to  discredit,  to 
bring  into  suspicion,  to  blacken  as  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous,  the  few  poor 
and  assuredly  harmless  efibrta  whieli 
have  been  made,  under  the  British  Go- 
vernments, to  introduce  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  into  India.  Greater  efforts  were 
made  by  other  nations,  centuries  ante- 
rior to  our  ascendancy  there.  The  na« 
tives  have  seen  converts  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, though  in  small  numbers,  from 
age  to  age.  No  infiuence  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  has  ever  followed.  In  our 
time,  what  perfect  indiflforence  have  the 
generality  of  the  fUiropeans  shewn  to 
the  religion  they  call  theirs — what  cons- 
placence  in  the  superstitions  of  the  coun- 
try— how  utterly  abhorrent  of  everything 
that  looked  like  compulsion.  What  have 
the  few  missionaries  labouring  there  done 
but  proposed  a  message  of  peace  in  the 
language  and  temper  of  peace,  reason, 
and  affection  ?  Was  there  a  missionary, 
ur  a  chaplain,  or  any  ostensible  advocate 
for  Christianity,  anywhere  near  Vellore  ? 
But  I  am  hurrying  into  a  subject  which 
requires  to  be  treated  with  deliberation 
and  seriousness.  Ail  the  disaffected  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  amoofp 
our  own  people  both  in  India  and  here, 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  allowmg  missionaries  to  exer- 
cise their  (unctions  in  India.  Doubtle9», 
prudence  and  discretion  are  always  ue« 
cessary  in  that  work— they  are  particti* 
larly  so  now ;  but  if  from  unworthy  featrs 
we  should  disavow  our  religion,  or  ev^tx 
be  led  to  silence  all  sttempu  to  comnnu- 
nicate  it  to  our  subjects  in  a  mild,  i>m* 
tional  way,  I  should  tiear  that  the-Gremc 
Author  ot  that  religion  would  be  provoked 
to  withdraw  His  protection  there  from 


and  candour  could  not  but  pronounce  all   us.*' — Kuyt*a  Administration  of  the  £a«c 
Ms  a  monstrous  fable.     But  to  many '  India  Company, 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Bey.  Bobvbt  E.  Montbatek,  Minister  of  Hutchesontown,  Glasgow. 


'  Lay  bold  on  etenial  UHb.'*— I  Tzx.  ri.  12. 


How  much  of  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of 
mankind  does  time  of  itself  engross ;  its 
possessionSyhowever  fleeting — ^its  honours, 
however  fading  and  unreal— -its  pleasures, 
however  inca|>able  of  satisfying  the  crav* 
ing  for  happiness  of  the  spirit  of  man 
within*— on  these  do  men  eageriy  en> 
deavour  to  lay  hold, — these  all,  as  if 
in  them  was  the  whole  of  man,  as  if  in 
their  pursait  and  their  possession  the 
great  end  of  being  in  truth  was  to  be 
attained,  claim  for  themselvesi  and  fh)m 
many  do  obtain  the  whole  attention; 
they  form,  indeed,  the  sole  aim  of  multi- 
tudes, who  live,  while  in  the  midst  of 
them,  unmindftil  of  aught  else.  And  is 
it,  that  that  which  is  more  noble  and 
exalted  is  not  to  be  found,  which  should 
form  the  gmnd  ol]ject  of  pursuit,  that 
men  are  for  the  most  part  so  much  en- 
grossed? And  surely,  no,  it  is  not 
because  of  this,  for  there  is  a  mor^  lofty 
aim  than  time  can  set  before  us,  there  Is 
a  more  glorious  reward  than  earth  or 
time  can  give.  There  is  an  aim  to  keep 
before  us  which  embraces  both  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  which  comprehends 
in  its  vast  amplitude  time  that  is  present, 
and  the  long  eternity  that  is  to  come ; 
there  is  an  honour  which  is  unsullied, 
excelling  in  lustre  that  which  is  to  be 
obtained  below,  an  honour  which  will 
survive  all  vicissitudes  of  time,  which  is 
not  dependent  for  perpetuity  on  being 
spoken  of  by  mortal  tongue,  and  which 
needs  not  the  praise  of  men  to  publish  it 
abroad  the  universe ;  there  is  an  honour 
which  is  undying— a  prise  on  which  de- 
cay's defacing  finger  shall  not  and  cannot 
be  laid—a  crown  which  verily  is  not 
corruptible,  and  which  shall  ever  be- 
come the  more  bright  and  pure  the 
longer  it  is  possessed.  And  it  is  of  the 
glad  message  that  tells  of  this  that 
11.— IX 


man  is  so  forgetful  I  And  should  it  be 
so  indeed?  My  brethren,  the  message 
which  tells  of  this  comes  now  to  you. 
Oh,  listen  to  the  voice  which  comes  from 
heaven — which  comes  as  from  the  Lord 
Himself;  listen  to  that  word  which 
comes  enforced  by  all  the  truthfulness 
and  authority  with  which  words  can  be 
clothed,  and  in  the  hearing  of  which  are 
bound  up  jour  own  best  interests  in 
eternity  and  in  time ;  hear  now,  as  by 
the  living  God  Himself  ye  were  address- 
ed— "  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

L  And,  first,  let  the  prize  be  noticed : 
"  Lay  hold,"  we  are  exhorted,  "  on  eter- 
nal life." 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  life  placed 
before  us  as  a  prize  we  are  to  grasp  is 
something  different  from  the  natural  life 
by  which  we  are  animated  now — some- 
thing else  than  the  mere  prolongation  of 
our  present  life  to  a  period  of  eternal 
duration  ;  and  this,  because  it  is  written, 
that  the  decree  is  passed  and  is  immut* 
able,  that  '*Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  Shalt  thou  return."  And  yet  the 
life  we  speak  of  has  a  certain  reference 
to  the  body  which  thus  decays ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  grand  results  which  flow  firom 
this,  that  the  body  shall  be  raised,  and 
be  inspired  with  new  life,  and  energy, 
and  power.  That  resurrection  which,  as 
a  glorious  event,  the  people  of  God  are 
privileged  to  expect,  is  comprehended  in 
that  life  on  which  all  are  exhorted  to  lay 
hold  in  the  most  earnest  and  pressing 
terms.  And  if  '*  the  life"  have  merely 
a  partial  reference  to  the  mortal  part, 
so  it  is  also  in  reference  to  even  the 
soul  itself;  for  "  the  life,"  the  prize  set 
before  us,  refers  not  merely  to  its  im- 
mortality— ^for  immortality  is  what,  by 
his  birthright,  man  has  laid  hold  on  al- 
ready ;  it  is  involved  and  implied  in  it, 
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but  it  is  far  from  ezhanstingr  the  prize : 
the  gift  there  is  inyolved  in  this— the 
gift  of  eternal  life. 

And  in  speaking  particularly  as  to 
what  is  invoWed  in  the  prize,  we  obserre 
that  it  lies  in  God's  favour:  "God's  fa- 
Tour  is  life."  To  be  the  friend  of  God — 
to  be  at  peace  with  Him — ^to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Him— to  have  with  Him  com- 
munion and  fellowship,  are  phrases  which 
convey  to  us  what  it  is  to  live  in  the 
possession  and  the  enjoyment  of  this 
prize.  It  is  to  be  free  fVom  condemnation. 
It  is  to  be  free  from  the  curse  and  free 
from  the  power  of  sin.  And  what  is 
there  in  excellence  which  can  be  with 
this  compared?  To  be  at  peace  witli 
God,  of  all  other  benefits,  is  surely  the 
noblest  and  the  best.  To  be  possessed 
of  all,  and  to  be  without  this  alone,  is  to 
be  poor  indeed.  Without  this  all  else  is 
mockery;  to  have  it  stamps  all  other 
benefits  with  the  seal  of  truth,  and  gives 
them  a  reality  and  lustre  which  of  them- 
selves they  do  not  possess.  Oh,  a  prize 
is  this,  then,  which  must  be  above  all 
price — the  light  of  the  countenance  of 
God,  laid  up  in  Him  who  is  our  peace — 
who  came  that  He  might  put  away  the 
enmity,  and  reconcile  man  to  God. 

And  InTolved  in  this  is  the  truth,  that 
to  have  life  is  to  have  happiness — to 
have  God's  favour  is  to  have  peace  and 
joy.  To  have  the  friendship  of  Him 
against  whom  he  has  revolted  and  re- 
belled is  to  haye  the  light  of  peace 
and  of  joy  dififused  within  him,  and  to 
make  radiant  with  bliss  the  path  which 
man  has  to  pursue  in  life.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  child  is  bound  in  its  percep- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  love  and  com- 
placency of  those  who  are  around.  So 
is  it  with  the  children  of  men ;  as  the 
children  of  God,  they  have  not  peace 
and  joy  but  in  the  possession  and  sense 
of  their  Father's  love.  Oh,  if  to  have 
God's  favour  is  to  be  truly,  supremely 
happy,  how  precious  is  it,  how  precious 
that  life,  which  is  to  be  in  this  enjoyed, 
and  which  is  set  before  us  as  the  grand 
aim  and  object  of  the  life  we  live  here 
below. 

The  life  of  the  soul,  then,  is  to  be  found 
in  God's  favour,  and  in  the  nnmingled 
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happiness  which  from  this,  as  its  foun- 
tain, fiows ;  but  we  are  to  look  further 
for  this  life  in  the  ability  and  fitness  which 
the  soul  possesses  for  the  serrioe,  the 
work  of  God. 

The  body  from  which  the  spirit  has 
winged  its  fiight,  and  over  which  death 
has  passed  with  its  destroying  power, 
has  ceased  to  discharge  its  functions. 
There  is  inability,  unfitness,  for  all  the 
duties  in  which  its  members  were  at  one 
time  engaged :  even  as  the  spark  of  life 
departed  and  was  extinguished,  inaction 
and  stillness  supervened.  It  is  not  other- 
wise, brethren,  with  the  soul.  The  soul, 
destitute  of  that  life  of  which  we  speak, 
is  even  as  the  body  without  the  spirit, 
unfitted  for  its  peculiar  work.  The 
^>ody,  again,  which  is  the  subject  of  fell 
disease  —  in  which  there  prevails  some 
dread  and  some  wasting  malady — has  its 
powers  of  action  weakened,  and  even  in 
part  destroyed.  And  so  also  is  it  with 
the  soul ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  that  life 
of  which  we  speak,  is  it  not  diseased,  and 
hindered  by  this  from  doing  its  appointed 
and  proper  work  ? 

How  sad  and  solemn,  my  brethren,  is 
it  to  contemplate  the  fact  of  spiritual 
death ;  for  in  it  we  behold  the  soul  of 
noble  workmanship,  with  an  icy  hand 
laid  on  it,  which  prevents  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  and  faculties,  as  they  were 
designed  at  the  first  by  God.  Its  powers 
are  not  indeed  destroyed  by  sin  prevail- 
ing, but  they  are  perverted,  are  turned 
aside  from  their  proper  design  and  end. 
He  who  is  spiritually  dead,  my  brethren, 
lives  not  unto  the  God  who  made  him, 
and  does  not  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
Him.  His  powers,  bestowed  to  be  ex- 
pended in  God's  service,  he  gives  to  sin 
or  keeps  unto  himself;  and  even  as  he 
seeks  not  to  lay  out  himself  for  God, 
does  he,  without  aim  and  purpose,  live  as 
regards  his  highest  interests,  and  as  re- 
gards those  pursuits  and  objects  on 
which  his  efforts  should  ever  have  been 
concentrated.  But,  soon  as  that  death 
departs,  and  there  are  stirrings  of  life 
within,  how  changed  is  all!  The  icy 
hand  removed,  the  withering  influence  of 
the  soul's  destroyer  counteracted  and 
removed  from  out  the  way,  oh,  then  does 
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man  stand  forth  ioTeeted  with  a  glory  he 
baa  not  hefore  poaseased— thus  doea  he 
enter  oo  the  ooone  which,  aa  the  crea- 
ture of  God,  he  ought  ever  to  have  pnr- 
aued. 

Bonaed  to  a  ienfe  of  his  position, 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  obligations,  of 
his  owing  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to 
Ood,  he  seeks  erer  to  act  accordingly; 
no  longer  the  servant  or  the  slave  of  sin, 
nor  longer  deairona  of  remaining  in  ita 
bondage,  he  givea  himself  to  righteons- 
ness  and  to  God.  His  powers  and  facnl* 
ties,  with  the  new  life  breathed  into  them, 
are  invigorated  and  restored,  are  no 
more  perverted  from  their  proper  design 
or  end,  but  are  put  forth  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  design  for  which  they 
were  at  the  first  bestowed.  He  seeks 
not  himself  or  sin  as  the  grand  object  of 
life,  but  he  seeks  ever  the  advancement 
and  the  manifestation,  of  the  glory  of 
God  most  high.  And  oh  I  as  he  is  thua 
quickened,  tbna  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  thua  freed  from  a  bondage  and  a 
tyranny  more  grievous  than  any  other 
which  can  be  inflicted  or  endured,  with 
zeal  he  devotee  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  to  which  he  is  called  now.  With 
ability,  with  fitness  for  it  conferred,  he 
doea  not  linger,  nor  resta  he  satisfied 
until  he  haa  attained  the  ntmoat  measure 
of  activity  and  usef ulnesa  he  ia  able  at 
alltoreadi. 

My  brethren,  is  this  to  live?  to  have 
apiritual  life  ?— how  desirable,  how  excel- 
lent ia  it  t— and  shall  we  not  look  on  it  as 
a  prize  that  is  indeed  worthy  to  be 
gained  ?  Truly,  a  prize  is  this,  to  have 
Qod*B  Spirit  .dwelling  in  us  aa  our  life, 
leading  and  guiding,  and  upholding  ua 
in  the  paths  of  peace ;  a  prize  truly  we 
have  in  thia,  which  in  its  gradual  deve- 
lopment ia  to  evolve  at  Ust  in  a  glorious 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  sainta 
in  light.  Thia  prize,  my  brethren,  is  In- 
deed inestimable,  for  it  is  etemo/ life,  and 
in  ita  duration  too,  the  glory  thereof  is 
excellent,  for  when  it  haa  been  once  ob- 
tained, it  never  shall  depart,  ita  root  can 
never  wither  or  in  the  leaat  decay.  Ita  ma- 
nifestationa  may  become  few,  and  may 
heoome  fewer  atiU  in  thoae  who  are  poa- 
of  it ;  hut  never  in  any  shall  it 
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completely  disappear.  Aa  imperishable 
it  is,  and  aa  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
destroying  hand,  aa  is  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  One— as  He  is  who  is  the  source 
and  root  of  it,  whose  power  upholds  it, 
and  who  calls  forth  into  exereise  what  He 
has  thus  bestowed.  My  brethren,  it  is 
a  gift  which,  when  once  it  has  been  given, 
is  never  to  be  withdrawn.  All  else 
may  be  so ;  this  never  shall.  All  else 
may  take  wings  and  fiee  away,  but  never 
this.  Possessions  and  friends  may  be 
taken  from  us ;  we  may  be  left  poor  in 
regard  to  thia  world  indeed ;  but  if  we 
have  this,  we  have,  in  truth,  a  treasure 
which  far  excelleth  all— we  have  a  trea- 
sure in  this  which  never  shall  melt  away. 
The  things  of  time  may  continue  with 
ua  long.  Such  may  be  their  enduring 
nature  that,  throughout  life's  journey, 
they  may  continue  with  us,  and  they 
may  be  with  us  even  until  we  reach  our 
laat,  long,  and  appointed  home  ;  but  be- 
yond that  they  do  not,  they  cannot  go. 
Death  hath  no  power  over  this ;  the 
grave  can  interpose  no  harrier  to  this 
paaaing  and  following  on ;  for,  surviving 
the  shook  of  death,  doea  it  increase  and 
flouriah  in  the  manaiona  of  glory  that 
are  around  the  throne.  And  rich  is  the 
prizes  then,  that  ia  aet  before  ua ;  and  waa 
ever  a  prize  in  richneaa^  at  all  like  this  ? 
Oh,  surely  we  cannot  over-value  this, 
and  surely  good  reaaon  there  ia  when  we 
are  exhorted  thus — *'  Lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.* 

II.  We  come  now  to  apeak  of  the 
"  laying  hold  **  of  the  prize,  and  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  command  that  ia  given 
to  all  regarding  it.  To  enforce  the  mes- 
sage is  what  we  have  now  in  view* 

1.  And,  first,  we  observe  that  the  com- 
mand impliea  the  rtcdity  of  the  prize. 
It  is  no  vain,  no  empty  name,  which  haa 
nothing  to  answer  to  it;  but  it  ia  ex- 
pressive of  something  that  really  exisu 
and  is.  It  is  no  vain  course  we  are 
caUed  to  enter  on;  they  are  no  vain 
endeavours  we  are  called  on  to  put 
forth,  when  we  are  exhorted  thus.  An 
the  Bible,  aa  God  is  true,  it  is  a  grand 
reality,  regarding  which  the  command 
is  in  these  words  given — *'  Lay  hold  on 
eternal  life."  And  yet^  when  it  ia 
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Touched  for  thus,  ho«r  many  are  there 
who  belieTO  not  in  it»  or  who  act  aa  if 
they  did  not  beliere !  If  they  deny  not 
its  reality  in  words,  they  practically  do 
it—they  deny  it  i«  their  hearts  and  lives. 
There  are  many  unbelieyers  of  this  de- 
scription— some  who  are  not  avowedly 
so,  who  professedly  are  otherwise,  and 
who  have  a  name  to  Hve.  Whether 
they  say  it  or  no,  they  act  aa  If  they 
said  that  all  that  is  in  life  required  of 
them  they  can  do  as  well  without  God's 
favour— as  well  without  the  renewhng 
and  guiding  of  the  Spirit  of  God— that 
their  position  they  can  occupy  with  as 
much  advantage  without  this,  which  is, 
in  truth,  regarded  hy  them  as  of  liMle  or 
no  account.  And  what,  brefhren,  is 
this  hut  to  disbelieve  the  reality  of  that 
which  in  God's  favour,  and,  through  the 
giving  of  ilis  Spirit,  is  to  be  had  and  to 
be  enjoyed  ?  And  if  this  world  were  all 
we  had  to  live  for,  it  might  not  be  so 
bad;  b«l  to  live  Ibr  this  alone,  when 
there  is  an  unending  one  beyond,  is 
surely  folly,  and  are  they  not  doing 
this  when  the  *< eternal  life"  i«,  as  it 
were,  ignored?  My  brethren,  it  is  as 
this  life  dwells  in  you,  as  it  is  possessed 
by  you,  that  you  live  rightly  here— that 
you  are  enabled  to  Mve  as  God's  servants 
hi  everything,  and  that  you  are  pre- 
served from  many  of  the  evils  which  ever 
beset  in  life.  Aot  not,  then,  as  if  you 
believed  not  in  its  reality,  bat  strive 
that,  through  its  abiding  and  dwelling  in 
you,  you  may  have  the  ejrperlence  that  it 
Is  no  empty  thing.  As  ye  seek  to  engrave 
upon  your  hearU  a  sense  of  its  reality, 
shall  you  be  led  the  more  diligently  to 
seek  it ;  you  shaU  se^  ever  to  have  it 
more  abundantly,  shall  you  be  led  ever 
earnestly  to  comply  with  the  command, 
•«  Lay  hold  on  eternal  Hfe.* 

S.  But,  further,  we  note  that  the  com- 
mandment implies  the  eaEistenoe  of  means 
whereby  this  eternal  life  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  iiigunctSon  impHes  that 
there  is  some  way  or  method  by  which 
we  may  **lBy  hold."  The  Author,  the 
Source  of  it,  we  have  seen  to  be  Jesus 
Christ.  From  Him  that  blessing  comes 
that  admits  us  to  the  ei^oyment  of  God's 
fiivonr,  and  that  fits  us  for  the  service  of 
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God  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 
^Gnd  giveth  unto  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  Bis  Son."  And  it  is  as  we 
rely  on  Him  that  this  gift,  so  precious,  is 
made  and  becomes  our  own.  We  have 
in  this  a  comprehensive  naoM  for  all 
redemption  blessing,  and  ft  is  often  re- 
presented under  the  similitude  of  a  king- 
dom ;  and  lofty  is  the  idea  which  is  thus 
given  of  the  position  which  is  attained, 
and  of  the  honour,  and  glory,  and  bene- 
fits which  are  oonferred.  It  is  a  king^ 
dom  which  has  been  purchased  for  us ; 
we  are  made  heirs  through  fsith.  Through 
reliance,  through  faith  in  Christ,  a  union 
80  close  is  formed  that,  Christ  having 
purchased  tiie  kingdom,  we  reign  with 
Him,  we  are  made  joint  heirs  with  the 
Saviour  of  man  Himself.  This  ''life" 
is  offered  and  held  forth  before  o«r  view 
as  an  inheritance— a  rich  "inheritance, 
which  is  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fhdeth  not  away."  It  is  by  faith 
in  Christ  a  title  to  it  is  to  be  realised. 
So  dose  the  union  which,  by  reliaiice  on 
Him,  is  formed  between  Him  and  the 
believer,  that  His  meritorious  sufferings 
and  obedience  are  counted  for  righteous- 
ness to  him.  And  it  Is  a  priae,  this 
'<  life"  whkb  has  beea  set  befMo  us— • 
prise  BO  precious,  ns  we  have  tried  to 
shew.  Faith  is  the  hand  which,  threngh 
Christ,  lays  hcrfd  on  It,  and  which  makes 
it  the  believer's  own.  My  brethren,  ne» 
gleet  not  the  instrument  which  is  af- 
forded to  you  in  this.  Let  your  relianoe 
be  steadfhst,  unwavering,  Arm*  sure 
is  the  ground  on  which  you  have  to 
stand.  Oh,  as  you  cherish  and  cultivate 
a  living  iUth  in  Him  who  has  come  to 
8ave»  ye  adopt  the  means  appointed  1^ 
God  Himself,  whereby  even  now,  and 
even  for  ever,  it  is  and  it  shidl  be  yours 
to  **  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

8.  The  Ifgunotion,  we  have  again  to 
note,  implies  that  eternal  life  is  a  price, 
a  gift,  that  is  attainable.  A  mwe  mock- 
ery it  would  be  if  the  command  should 
be  addressed,  and  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  comply  with  it,  and  if  these  were  no 
hope  of  obtsining,  even  after  endeavours 
made.  Now,  what  we  mean  to  impress 
on  you,  when  we  say  that  it  is  attainable, 
is»  that  there  aie  w>  barrieni,  no  ob- 
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8t«de8|  to  keep  it  irom  ua.    lie  gate  is 
open,  and  nonglit  ii  there  to  prevent  oar 
entering  in — ^tbe  way  ia  set  before  ub,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  we  should 
at  once  proceed.    On  the  part  of  God  all 
things  are  ready,  and  the  invitation  is 
given,  *'  Come."    If  aught  exist  in  the 
way  of  barrier  to  the  laying  hold  on  eter- 
nal life,  assuredly  it  is  not  oo  the  part 
of  6od-^i(  must  surely  be  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner  himself— it  must  be  beeause  be 
is  insensible  to  the  need  of  it  in  which  he 
■tands-~4>ecause  he  feels  not  he  is  desti* 
tute —because  he  is  unwilling  to  make  it 
his.    And  barrier  enough  this  is.    Oh, 
how  should  we  be  ever  seeking  to  have 
this  removed  away  I    Then  should  we 
And   that  all  of  obstadie  was  in  this 
removed,  and   that  eternal    life  may, 
if  iM  ipitiy  be  ours.    And  some  woiiU  put 
obstacles  in  their  way  which  do  not  in 
reality  exist;  less  desirous  of  the  priiK, 
we  think,  than  they  would  have  ns  be^ 
lieve,  they  inquire,  before  they  would  en- 
deavour to  do  anything,  whether  they 
axe  of  the  number  of  the  called.    Th^ 
would  ask  whether  they  are  of  the  few 
who  should  be  saved.    There  is  a  mea- 
sure of  presumption  here^  of  prying  into 
the  secret  things  of  Qod.    That  is  a  great 
truth,  to  which  we  are  now  referred ;  but 
to  employ  it  as  these  would  do  is  to 
abuse  it,  is  to  wrest  it  from  its  proper 
design  and  plsce.    Can  any  hope  to  be 
successful  who^  instead  of  doing  as  they 
have  been  enjoined,  go  about  first  to  seek 
whether,  ia  the  doing  of  the  oommand, 
they  shall  attain?    How  can  they  know 
it  but  by  setting  themselves  at  once  to 
enter  the  path  that  is  pointed  out  ?    My 
brethreo,  put  confidence  in  the  faithful- 
ness and  in  the  trudi  of  Qod.    Has  it  not 
been  declared,  **  Him  thi^  oometh  unto 
me,  I  wiUiiiuowisecastonl.v   And  afe 
these  words  not  addressed  to  all,  **  Strive 
to  enter  in"?     Leave  the  result  with 
God,  and  you  ahall  find  that  He  has  not 
called  you  to  seek  Ibr  what  yon  eaonot 
attain.    Oh,  strive^  even  as  God  com- 
mands, and  ye  shall  not  fail;  suocess 
ehaU  crown  yoor  eflbrts.  AsOodlstrve, 
and  ye  strive  to  act  faithftilfy^  with  Him, 
and  with  youraelvea,  shall  ye  lay  hold  on 
and  obtain  ot«o  now  the  pslae.     And 
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others  there  ofken  are  who  raise  obstadea 
of  another  kind.  They  are  bowed  down 
with  a  aense  of  their  unworthineas,  and 
they  fear  that  eternal  lifis  ia  not  for  them. 
And  what  encouragement  to  such  does 
the  exhofftatkHi  give.  "Lay  holdP  is 
it  said  to  them — is  not  the  nnwortbinesa 
that  is  perceived  and  felt  the  atroogeit 
reaaon  why  yoa  akould  a&sk  to  make  it 
yours?  The  Saviour  weleomes  such. 
He  is  touched  with  a  feeling,  with 
a  aigbt  of  their  infirmity.  '^  Come 
unto  me,"  He  cries,  "<  ail  ye  that  labour, 
and  axe  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest/'  Come  then»  O  ainner,  and  east 
your  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
auatain  you.  Let  not  doubta  and  vain 
fears  oppseaa  and  lodge  in  your  bearta. 
Tour  Saviour  hath  aaid  He  ia  able  to  aave 
unto  the  uttermost;  aai  ahaU  He  not 
aave  ymt  Oh,  aa  He  ia  botJb  able  and 
willing  to  Bedeen,  aiiae  and  ^  lay  hold 
on  the  life  that  is  in  Him»"and  you  shall 
find,  in  your  happy  esperienoe,  that  you 
shall  not  strive  in  vain. 

4.  And  there  is  yet  one  remark  we 
would  make^  as  founded  upon,  and  ariolng 
from,  our  text,  and  it  U  this^  that  if  our 
text  reminds  ns  that  eternal  life  is  at- 
tainable^ it  dees  not  the  less  remind  us 
that  it  may  be  lost.  And  therefore  is  it 
that,  with  aUl  earnestness,  you  aie  be- 
sought to  ^lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
The  possibility  of  this,  my  brethxen, 
though  it  were  only  to  warn,  we  cannot 
Bufier  to  pass  wholly  without  remark. 
Oh,  what  must  it  be  to  lose  "eternal 
life !"  What  the  extent,  the  magnitude 
of  the  loss  t  Dreadful  truly  is  even  the 
possibility.  Exohuion  for  ever  from  the 
feveur,  the  love  of  Ood,  and  feom  the 
company  of  those  who  rejoice  to  aerve 
Him  continually ;  the  possessioB,  as  our 
inherttance^  of  misery  and  wrath,  are 
what  is  comprehended  in  the  loss ;  and 
to  be  excluded  fkom  the  hope  of  even  a 
distant  release^  to  be  the  sport  of  evil 
passions,  the  Ticthn  of  an  awakened, 
a  gnawing  oonscieoce,  truly  must  be 
anguish  unutterable— a  misfortune  more 
deep  and  fetal  than  anyone  Is  able  fully  to 
conceive-— a  doom,  the  very  possibility  of 
incurring  which  should  arouse  from  even 
the  most  lethargic  slumber,  and  cause  all, 
886 
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with  all  alacrity  and  earnettneM,  to  **  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life."  And  how  to  be 
deplored  when  the  cause  of  the  lou  ia 
contemplated  I  We  are  moved,  we  are 
deeply  mored,  at  the  proapect  of  some 
object  being  matched  from  our  embrace 
— ^we  lament  the  untoward  drcumstaneet 
that  deprire  of  worldly  wealth— we  grieve 
because  the  hand  of  death  is  laid  upon  a 
loved  one,  perhaps  the  loving  and  the 
best  beloved— because  our  hearts  have 
been  made  desolate,  and  been  deprived  of 
the  objects  of  wannest  affection  and  re- 
gard. And  if  thus  we  bewail  the  lose  of 
that,  the  power  of  retaining  which  may 
be  utterly  beyond  our  power,  how  deeply 
shall  we  deplore  the  infetuation,  the  more 
than  madness,  which  led  us  to  neglect 
that  which  might  have  been  ours,  if  our 
hand  we  had  only  atretched  out  to  take  I 
And,  oh,  how  unutterable  the  anguish  at 
the  loss,  when  it  is  an  eternal  losal  To 
a  certain  degree  worldly  misfortune  and 
feult  may  be  repaired ;  but  what  can  we 
ooooeive  of  as  able  to  replace  the  loss  <^ 
eternal  life?  Onoelost, 'tis  lost  for  ever; 
and  no  groans  shall  be  too  deep,  no  cry 
too  loud  and  piercing,  which  those  shall 
utter,  to  give  expression  to  the  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  it,  by  whom  it  has  been 
incarred. 

The  ezhortotlon  of  the  text,  my  bre- 
thren, is  addressed  to  you.  ShaUyounot 
comply  with  it,  and  comply  with  it  even 
now?  The  eternal  life  is  to  be  laid  hold  on 
now.  That  salvation,  that  Ufe,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  Gospel  brings,  and  the 
way  to  which  it  points,  is  a  present  sal- 
vation, ia  a  life  that  is  now  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  now  enj<^ed.  Oh,  think  not 
that  only  in  the  world  beyond  it  is  to  be 
obtained!  The  life  eternal  is  to  be  ob- 
tained while  here.  In  the  world  eternal 
that  is  to  come,  in  vain  shall  it  be  sought 
/or.  There  it  shall  not  be  found.  Abw, 
then,  my  brethren,  ye  are  to  lay  hold  on 
this;  and,  with  the  glory  and  value  of 
the  priae  that  ia  set  before  you,  sbaU 
you  for  a  moment  heaitate?  Oh,  shall 
yon  not  se^  to  grasp  it,  that  you  may 
be  living  in  the  eqjoyment  of  it  through- 
out the  whole  oourte  of  Ufe? 

Are  there  any  to  whom  thia  eternal  life, 
this  prise,  ia  of  little  moment  ?  Seema  it  a 
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light  thing  to  them,  that  they  are  called  to 
'May  hold  on  eternal  life"?  Oh  that  they 
would  turn !  Appalling  ia  the  thought 
of  their  position,  who  are  not  dedrous  of 
complying  with  the  invitation  and  com- 
mand. Listen,  brethren,  to  the  words  of 
the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  say  if  the  posi* 
tion  of  such  is  not  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  declared  in  words  significant  and 
awfully  expressive,  ''They  that  hate  me 
bve  death/*  Love  deathl  Words  of 
strange  import  these.  And  oh,  can  it  be 
that  an  affection  so  strange  as  this  is  by 
any  cherished ;  can  it  be  that  an  olject 
so  repulsive  is  ever  by  any  loved ;  can  it 
be  that  any  should  hug  the  fell  destroyer 
as  one  worthy  of  being  loved  and  highly 
to  be  priced  ?  Yes,  it  is  possible,  it  seems, 
and  mournful  it  is  to  think  of  the  numbers 
by  whom  it  is  ever  done.  And  this  they 
do,  this  they  persist  in  doing,  who  seek 
not  now,  and  in  the  appointed  way,  with 
heart  and  soul,  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.**  My  brethren,  the  kXLy  must  be 
apparent.  Oh  that  it  were  so  to  all  I 
Kay  it  be  so  discerned  by  you  as  to  lead 
ever  to  the  pursuit  of  a  course  the  reverse 
of  this.  Let  us  seek  eternal  life ;  with 
ardour  let  us  strive,  that  it  we  may  ob- 
tain, and  that  we  may  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly, if  abeady  it  is  ours.  And  tiius 
shall  be  answered  the  end  of  your  exist- 
ence here,  and  of  the  message  we  now 
have  given,  when  you  shall  live  in  the  en- 
joyment even  now  of  life  and  peace,  and 
in  the  time  to  come,  even  in  the  world 
beyond,  of  immortality  and  of  unending 
joy. 


DISCOMTEHTBD  THOUGHTS. 

Oiva  iM  not  what  I  ask,  Irat  nbat  li  good, 
Maroiftil  teTiovr.  luto  Thae  I  look. 
Oh!  tMehmothoMrcpiiiiiigthoiiirhtotobfoolE. 
I  know  I  were  not  happier,  thoagh  endued 
VnOi  all  on  which  mj  unbridled  longinft  brood  ; 
For  Joj  to  MM  bath  over  been  a  (nlle. 
Which.  Hka  aomo  damon  ftlttnff  tho  gkid  aafll 
Wanton'd  awhile  on  aammor  aeaa.  and  movVl 
To  tempt  o'or  hidden  ahoala.    Hake  me  Ihino 

own, 
Aadtakome:  of  myaalf  I  am  afraid, 
OhI  take  me  from  mjaelf  t  oh.  tako  amaj 
Whatever  of  aelf  ia  in  me.  and,  I  praj. 
Give  me  in  what  my  apirit  maj  be  aUj'd, 
▲ad  that  I  know  feU  waU  ia  bat  Th jaalf  ataaoh 
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THE  ADIEUS  OF  ADOLPHE  MONOD. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  published 
in  Paris  a  few  montlis  ago,  and  which 
has  since  appeared  in  London  in  an 
English  form.  It  contains  the  last  words 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  as  they  were 
addressed  to  his  family  and  friends  as- 
sembled round  his  bed,  on  the  last 
twenty-flye  Sabbaths  of  his  valuable  life. 
Soon  after  learning  that  his  disease  was 
incurable^  he  was  recommended  by  a 
colleague  in  the  ministry  to  partake 
frequently  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  **  as  a  most  efficacious  but  much 
neglected  means  of  grace;"  an  adrice 
which  he  followed  every  Sabbath  till  his 
death,  to  the  abundant  consolation  both  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  who  were  admitted 
by  turns  on  successive  Sabbaths  to  join 
with  him  in  the  holy  celebration.  A 
minister  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Protestant  Christians 
presided  at  the  table  by  his  bedside ;  and 
after  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
was  over,  the  dying  pastor  raised  himself 
on  his  pillow  to  address  a  few  sentences 
of  burning  words  to  his  little  flock ;  and 
these  addresses,  reported  by  his  family, 
and  many  of  them  corrected  by  himself, 
are  the  remains  of  those  interesting  and 
affecting  meetings.  The  poor  sufferer 
took  great  delight  in  these  opportunities 
(^  preaching  the  word,  although  on  many 
occasions  he  spoke  under  great  agony,  or 
was  conscious  that  his  pain  was  only 
suspended  by  the  excitement  of  the 
meeting,  to  return  with  double  severity 
after  it  was  over ;  and  more  than  once  he 
prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  his  power 
of  thus  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord 
might  only  terminate  with  his  life— a 
prayer  which  Qod  was  pleased  to  answer, 
for  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  the  6th 
April  1856, he  was  removed  to  the  Church 
above^  before  the  hour  of  the  service  in 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  officiiite. 

The  first  extract  which  we  will  present 
to  our  readers  relates  to  the  benefits  of 
frequent  communion,  through  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.  Would  that  the 
Church  in  Scotland  would  hear  the  voice 


of  the  dying  man's  recommendation,  and 
both  distribute  this  Sacrament  more 
frequently  in  the  congregation,  and  ad- 
mit of  its  being  administered  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  where  it  would  be 
found  to  be  food  and  medicine  for  both 
soul  and  body ! 

FHEQUBNT  OOHMUMION. 

My  dear  friends,  I  am  anxious  you 
should  know  that  I  find  during  my  ill- 
ness much  comfort  from  the  frequent 
receiving  of  the  communion,  and,  I  hope, 
much  profit  also.  It  is  a  great  evil  that 
the  communion  is  celebrated  so  seldom 
in  our  Church,  and  efforts  are  now  being 
made  in  many  places  to  remedy  it. 
When  our  Reformers  established  the 
present  order  oi  things,  they  carefully 
explained  that  they  intended  it  for  a 
temporary  arrangement  only,  to  correct 
much  disorder  that  had  crept  into  the 
primitive  Church.  What  they  established 
for  a  time  only,  has  remained  for  ages  in 
most  of  our  Churches.  But  we  are  draw- 
ing to  the  period  when  more  frequent 
communion  will  be  restored.  Calvin 
says  somewhere  that  the  communion 
ought  to  be  celebrated  at  least  every 
Sundsy.  Observe  these  words,  "at 
least;"  if  every  Sunday  is  the  least,  what 
then  is  the  most  ?  The  most  would  be 
to  receive  it  as  the  primitive  Christians 
did,  according  to  Calvin  (and  as  appears 
clearly  from  the  Acts),  every  day  from 
house  to  house  after  the  family  meaL 
You  must  all  have  felt  tliat  these  rare 
communions  give  to  the  ordinance  itself 
something  mysterious  and  extraordinary, 
from  the  preparation  that  must  precede 
it,  and  from  the  emotions  that  accompany 
it.  It  is  probably  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  most  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject.  Frequent  communion,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  us  comprehend  much 
more  easily  the  true  character  of  the 
Sacrament;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
daily  communion  should  not  make  it  still 
more  easy.  It  would  teadi  us  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  the  communion  with  the 
most  simple  acta  of  the  Christian  life,  as 
our  meals  are  the  most  simple  acts  of  our 
ordinary  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  by 
seeing  in  the  communion  the  most  simple 
expression  of  our  faith  that  we  shall 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it, 
and  that  it  will  really  feed  our  souls  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  • 
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Mj  friends,  we  bear  testimony,  by  the 
communion  we  haye  just  celebrated,  that 
the  Saviour's  body  and  blood  are  meat 
and  drink  indeed,  and  that  the  highest 
Christian  ambition  of  our  souls  is  to  feed 
night  and  day  upon  it,  and  to  seek  all 
our  strength  in  a  true,  profound,  and 
living    communion  with  Jesus    Christ 
alone.    It  is  by  prayer  that  we  maintain 
that  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  which 
will  render  us  capable  of  doing  what  He 
did,  and  being  what  Ue  was ;  but  it  is  by 
the  prayer  of  faith, — persevering,  ardent 
prayer,  which  takes  no  refusal,  but  wt/l 
enjoy  all  that  the  Father  has  promised 
in  His  Word,  and  will  not  be  silent, — by 
prayer  upon  our  knees,  which  wrestles 
on  through  blood  and  tears  till  it  has 
obtained    what   it   asked.     Oh  I  what 
would  not   then  be  our  strength  and 
joy,  unchanging  and  iodepondent  of  all 
the  sufferings  of  this  miserable  body, 
perhaps  already  torn  and  half  destroyed, 
but  which  is  the  temple  of  the   Holy 
Spirit  now,  and  wliich  to-morrow  will 
be  transformed  into  a  glorious  and  spi- 
ritual body, — that  is  to  say,  will  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself  I    What  would  not 
be  our  joy — I  do  not  say  if  we  had  the 
means,  for  we  have  them — but  if  we  so 
used  the  means  tliat  we  have  as  to  enable 
us  to  rise  ever  above   the   trials  and 
struggles  of  the  flesh,  and  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  our  heavenly  Father,  rea- 
lising the  joy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit!    Meditate,  I 
entreat   you,  upon    the    Holy    Spirit! 
Bead,  and  read  over  agidn,  the  discourse 
of  Jesoa  Christ  in  the  last  chapters  of 
St.  John's  Gospel ;  read  also  the  seventii 
and  following  chapters  of  the  Romans, 
and  learn  what  strength  and  consolation 
we  have  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  not  less 
than  Ood  himself.  Tes,  my  God, Thou  thy- 
aelf  coming  to  dwell  in  the  body  of  Thy 
poor  child,  a  miserable  sinner,  destroyed 
by  suffering  and  sin,  but  saved  by  grace, 
and  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
without  blemish!     Having  such   pro- 
mises, why  should  we  rtop  halfway? 
Why  should  we  sigh  over  our  hanger 
and  thirsti  when  we  are  before  a  well- 
spread  table,  towards  which  we   have 
only  to  stretch  oat  the  hand  of  faith  to 
be  fully  satisfied,  and  to  have  life  in 
abundance?      Aht    if  this  kand/yl   of 
Christians  now  assembled   here   could 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  quite  happy, 
to  pray  earnestly  (literally,  to  pray  in 
praying)  like  Elias ;  if  thev  oould  resolve 
to  overcome  their  natoraf  apathy,  Uieir 
tpuritoal  indolence^  their  incredulity— of 
what  should  we  not  be  oapable  if  we 
were  to  go  throughout  the  world  as  the 
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twelve  apostles  did  ?  We  might  stir  up 
all  Paris ;  we  might  draw  after  us  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  hearts  would 
be  touched  by  seeing  the  Gospel  realised 
in  our  life !  0  God,  this  is  our  profound 
misery,  that,  having  such  promises,  we 
should  do  so  little !  Vouchsafe  us  Thy 
help ;  grant  that  this  Communion  of  the 
upper  chamber  may  be,  for  all  thoee 
who  have  partaken  of  it,  or  who  have 
been  present,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Chriatian  life,  whether  we  live  or  die; 
and  make  us  so  conformable  to  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  may  live  as  He  lived,  and 
that  as  He  said,  **  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father,*'  so  we  may  be  able 
to  say,  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
my  Master.  Shed  down  this  blessing 
upon  those  friends  who  are  come  to 
comfort  me  in  my  affliction,  my  happy 
affliction  I 


We  must  gather  faith  for  the  future. 
We  must  labour  to-day  to  have  the  faith 
that  we  may  require  in  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  years.  We  must  gather,  day  by 
day,  this  spiritual  provision;  so  that, 
surrounded  by  the  most  abundant  gifts 
of  God,  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes, 
and  stretch  out  our  hands,  when  the 
time  comes  that  the  strength  even  to 
pray  shall  decline,  and  our  enfeebled 
body  and  drooping  spirit  will  be  less 
capable  of  this  terrible  struggle  of  wliich 
faith  is  the  prize  and  the  reward.  Ton 
would  ill  understand  me  if  you  thought, 
from  my  speaking  thus,  that  Giod  doet 
not  uphold  me.  He  upholds  me  woo- 
drously.  But  I  would  have  you  know 
beforehand  that  the  conflict  is  hard — 
much  more  so  than  I  thought  before  I 
was  engaged  in  it— that  you  may  do 
what  I  did  in  my  small  measure,  but 
which  I  now  wish  I  had  done  much  more 
diligently,  that  you  may  grow  every  day 
in  faith ;  that  you  may  live  only  to  grow 
in  faith ;  that  you  may  be,  before  God, 
wholly  men  of  faith  and  prayer;  pre- 
paring, by  the  aooompUshment  of  His 
will  to-day,  for  the  aocompUshment  <^ 
His  will  to-morroir. 

A  DTVUQ  HAS'B  BKORETS. 

Among  the  regrets'  of  a  Christian  who 
feels  himself  near  his  end,  here  is  a  thing 
that  strikes  me.  I  regret  having  regu- 
lated my  life  too  much  upon  my  own 
plans*  ....  We  are  di^MMed  to 
form  for  ourselves  a  certain  ideal  of 
Christian  life,  of  Christian  activity,  and 
of  a  Christian  ministry,  and  to  attach  to 
our  ideal  certain  plans  and  methods,  and 
we  are  satiafied  with  ottraelvea  only  if  w6 
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can  attain  to  the  realisation  of  them.  It 
is  of  importance  to  make  the  beat  plana, 
and  to  seek  the  best  methods  possible  for 
their  execution.  All  this  is  undoubtedly 
very  good,  but  there  is  a  groat  defect  at 
the  root  of  it,  Mif^  hidden  self.  .  .  . 
My  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  I  would 
regulate  my  life,  will  be  easily  under-  < 
stood  by  those  who  reflect  upon  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  regulated  tlis.  We  do 
not  find  in  Jesus  those  plans  and  me- 
thods that  haye  so  much  occupied  many 
good  people,  and  have  often  perplexed 
them,  and  taken  up  a  considerable  part  j 
of  their  time,  which  might  hare  been  i 
better  employed.  But  what  do  we  find  ? 
We  find  a  man  (I  consider  Him  here  as 
the  Son  of  man)  who  has  no  other  wish 
than  to  accomplish  the  mission  He  has } 
received  from  the  Father,  and  who  has 
no  other  plan  than  to  enter  into  the 
plans  of  the  Father;  so  that,  with  His  • 
eyes  constantly  fixed  uix>n  Him,  He  is 
only  occupied  in  listen mg  to  Hit  voice, 
that  He  may  follow  its  directions,  and 
to  discern  His  will,  in  order  to  execute 
it.  The  works  of  Jesus  Christ  are  pre- 
pared for  Him  one  after  another,  and  set 
by  God  before  Him  on  His  way,  follow-  \ 
ing  each  other  so  naturally,  and  rising  so  ' 
easily  one  out  of  another,  that  they  never 
occasioned  any  confusion  even  in  the 
busiest  days  of  His  ministry.  On  a  day, 
for  instance,  like  that  described  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which 
He  calls  one  of  His  apostles,  heals  seve- 
ral sick,  restores  to  lite  a  dead  child,  and, 
as  He  was  passing  by,  heals  a  woman 
who  had  been  diseased  several  years, 
without  mentioning  the  other  good  deeds 
which  He  spread  all  along  upon  His  way, 
there  is  not  an  instant  of  hesitation  or 
embarrassment,  either  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  tliese  works,  or  for  the  time 
given  to  each,  because  Jesus  Christ  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  God,  and  God  led  Him 
by  a  straight  path.  Whenever  there  is, 
on  man's  part,  this  perfect  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  God  on  His  part 
leads  us  in  perfect  light.  And  thus  is 
realised  an  admirable  and  profound  ex- 
pression of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  We  are 
created  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them."  Here  good  works 
are  presented  not  as  a  path  that  we  have 
to  make  out  for  ourselves,  but  as  a  path 
that  God  has  traced,  and  in  which  we 
have  only  to  walk.  It  is  God's  way,  not 
our  own;  we  have  only  to  follow  this 
path,  and  we  shall  perlbrm,  every  mo- 
ment, the  will  of  God.  This  conformity 
to  tlie  will  of  God  is  a  condition  of  holi- 
ness, and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
dition of  activity,  and  a  condition  of 
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peace.  During  the  first  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  of  the  doctors  that 
my  disease  was  beyond  their  skill,  I  re- 
collect how  much  I  was  troubled  by  this 
idea,  that  my  work  was  not  done.  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  now  delivered 
from  these  thouj^hts,  because  I  under- 
stand that  is  not  my  work,  but  God's. 
It  is  in  such  esses  that  we  can  say,  like 
Jesus  Christ  before  He  suffered  death,  *'I 
have  finished  the  work  that  Thou  gavesc 
me  to  do."  And  why  could  He  say  that? 
Because  He  sought  only  to  do  the  work 
of  God,  and  God  withdrew  Him,  us  a 
ripe  fruit  is  gathered,  when  His  mission 
was  accomplished. 

•THK  SCRIPTURES. 

(After  a  very  solemn  and  emphatic 
testimony,  aa  a  man  soon  to  appear  at 
the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  the  Divine 
element  in  Scripture,  and  to  its  sovereign, 
infallible,  and  immutable  authority  as 
the  Word  of  God,  he  adds :— ) 

But  no  sooner  have  I,  for  my  part, 
sanctioned  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  the  Bible  receives  from  God  him- 
self and  from  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  closer 
examination,  I  find  it  full  of  %nan^  so 
many  are  the  proofs  of  humanity  in  it ; 
thouKh  at  firtjit  1  might  have  felt  n  sort 
of  fear,  as  if  I  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
testimony  I  bear  to  it.  I  recognise  in- 
deed in  the  writers  of  this  book  so 
marked  an  individuality^  both  of  style 
and  of  character,  that  if,  supposing  an 
impossibility,  we  should  now  find  some 
book,  that  by  error  or  oversight  had  not 
hitherto  made  p^rt  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  not  a  man,  however  little 
conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
who  would  not  be  able  immediately  to 
say,  if  it  were  written  by  Jeremiah  or 
Isaiah,  by  Veter,  by  John,  or  by  Paul,  so 
great  is  the  diversity  of  these  writers, 
and  so  much  has  each  of  them  stamped 
his  own  particular  character  on  what  he 
has  written.  I  find  many  things  that  the 
writers  of  these  books  might  have  said 
without  any  special  help  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  and  as  Gotl 
never  works  useless  miracles,  we  thus 
see  the  place  that  the  spirit  of  man  has 
in  the  composition  of  the  Word  of  God. 
And  besides,  I  find  in  it  certain  facts  to 
remind  us  of  human  infirmity,  as  for  in- 
stance, when  St.  Paul  seeks  to  call  to 
his  recollection,  without  venturing  to 
trust  it,  the  number  of  persons  he  had 
baptised  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14-17). 
It  was  evidently  intended  by  God  that 
at  every  page  of  this  book  which  we  call 
the  Word  of  God,  wt  should  r«  f  ot'nise  at 
L  2 
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the  same  time  the  word  of  man.  .  .  . 
It  could  have  been  avoided  only  if  they 
liad  been  dictated  word  by  word,  with- 
out the  influence  of  personal  character 
or  historical  events.  Let  ns  take  an  ex- 
traordinary example,  which  I  quote  with 
].rofound  respect  When  God  places  in 
the  mouth  of  a  stupid  animal  words  of 
reproof  to  an  unfaithful  prophet,  it  is 
evident  that  His  word  operates  without 
any  intermediate  agent  endowed  with 
will,  and  that  the  inspiration  (for  such 
indeed  it  is)  is  in  this  case  »o  much  the 
more  yisible,  that  the  instrument  is  the 
more  completely  passive.  Now  what  is 
there  in  this  inspiration  of  a  being  with- 
out reason,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  inspiration  of  an  aposUe,  lully  im- 
bued with  his  own  experience,  and  with 
his  personal  sentiments  ?  A  similar  re- 
mark, applied  to  all  the  degrees  of  tiie 
intermediate  scale,  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  or  the  passiveness  of  the  instru- 
ment, would  shew  that  the  interest  of 
inspiration  increases  as  it  becomes  more 
personal,  without  its  losing  any  of  its 

authority Thus  the  word, 

having  been  given  and  handed  down  to 
us  by  men  like  ourselves,  and  not  having 
been  brought  hy  higher  and  invisible 
beings,  but  by  n)en,  weak  like  ourselves, 
saved  like  ourselves,  who  were  first  to 
believe,  and  who  could  say,  I  have  be- 
lieved wliat  I  exhort  you  to  believe,  has 
by  ihat  alone  a  life,  a  freshness,  a  power, 
which  penetrates  much  more  deeply  into 
the  heart,  and  forms  between  the  heart 
and  this  Word,  as  it  were,  a  secret  and 
familiar  friendship,  which  makes  this 
motft  solemn  of  all  books  at  the  same 
time  the  most  loved.  This  shews  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  constitutes  one  of  tiie  greatest  and 
uiost  inherent  beauties  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Thus  the  Bible,  from  having  been 
composed  by  simple  men,  who,  while 
they  were  writing  it,  had  not  ceased  to 
combat  against  sin,  and  to  depend  per 
sonally  upon  the  faith  tliey  proclaimed, 
not  only  is  on  this  account  no  less  truly 
the  Word  ot  God,  but  it  is  the  more 
divine,  as  it  is  the  more  human  ;  that  is 
to  S8>',  that  the  power  and  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  influence 
upon  our  souls,  are  the  more  felt  because 
God  u<ed  instruments  to  write  it  to 
whom  His  Spirit  alone  could  impart  that 
power  and  supernatural  light  which 
made  of  ihem  *' chosen  vessels"  to  carry 
the  truth  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
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effort  of  his  expiring  strength  to  his 
friends,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  that 
on  which  he  died.  In  the  most  tender 
terms  he  invokes  upon  them  the  ever- 
lasting love  of  God,  declaring  how  much 
he  owed  to  that  love,  and  how  it  enabled 
I  him.  in  profound  peace  and  assurance,  to 
'  know  that  he  should  never  be  separated 
from  his  Saviour,  and  should  be  admitted 
to  enter  with  Him  into  the  eternal  light 
of  the  Father's  countenance ;  and  thus 
concludes : — 

It  is  true,  Lord,  for  I  will  be  sincere  in 
Thy  presence,  that  I  suffer  greatly,  and 
that  my  joy  and  my  thanksgivings  are 
clouded  by  my  continual  suffering  and 
weakness.  But  Thou  hast  sustained  me 
hitherto,  and  1  have  this  confidence,  that 
my  prayers,  and  those  of  my  family  and 
my  friends,  will  obtain  for  me  perfect 
patience.  And  now,  O  Lord,  I  take  all 
these  friends,  and  place  them  all  in  Thy 
paternal  bosom,  in  the  name  of  Jesua 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  And  may  there  not 
be  one  now  in  this  room  missing  in  the 
everlasting  tabernacles;  and,  seated  at 
table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
may  we  recollect  with  unmingled  joy 
the  day  which  has  assembled  us  here.  O 
God,  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  may  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives  be  employed  entirely  in 
Thy  service.  May  Thy  Spirit  dwell  in 
us,  and  be  the  soul— the  life—the  joy  of 
all  -  of  our  families,  and  of  those  amongst 
us  who  are  afflicted.  O  Lord  I  several  of 
us  have  sick  friends,  and  very  dear  ones ; 
we  commend  them  all  to  Thee.  I  bear 
them  all  upon  my  heart  before  Thee.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  name  them,  lest  in 
my  weakness  I  should  forget  any,  and 
thus  grieve  some  amongst  those  here 
present;  but  I  take  them  all,  and  lay 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
that  Thou  mayest  console  and  sanctify 
them.  May  ^race  and  peace  be  with  us 
dl,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

G.C, 


We  wish  that  space  had  been  left  us  ' 
to  quote  the  whole  of  the  most  touching  ■ 
addrei^s  whfch  he  spoke  with   the  last 
330 


I        BoPK  lays.  Thj  health  and  life  tnay  he^ 
And  year*  of  joy  for  boure  of  pain; 
I         Cbrietian  I  it  matters  not  to  thee ; 
!  To  live  la  Christ :  to  die  la  gain. 

j         Life  has  a  thon«and  hopes  to  inve, 
A  thousand  blesainKS  to  bestow ; 
I         And  thou,  I  know,  wouldst  Joy  to  live, 
I  Or,  if  thy  Father  Uds.  to  go. 

I 

Little  it  matters  thus  to  part. 

'1  be  same  our  way,  the  same  our  shore ; 
One  Lord,  one  life,  one  hope,  one  be^rt, 
One  meeting' end  we  part  no  more. 
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TUE  MISSIONARY  MARTYRS  OF  SEALKOTE. 
Pabt  I. 


So  endurinf?  an  interest  attaches  to  the 
names  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  attempting  to  advance  the  Redeemer's 
cause,  that  ^e  feel  we  owe  no  apology  to 
oar  readers  for  presenting  them  with  a 
somewhat  extended  notice  of  the  mis- 
fijonary  family  recently  cut  off  at  Seal- 
kote. 

THa  BARLT  TEARS  AVD  BDCCATION  OF 
MB.  HUNTS  a. 

Thomas  Maciisenzie  Hunter  was  born 
in  Aberdeen,  on  the  4th  December  1827, 
and  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie  Hunter,  late  clerk  of  Inland 
Revenue  there.    He  received  the  rudi- 
niente  of  an  English  education  in  his 
native  city,  at  the  school  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Meston,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  much    distinguish  himself,  in   this 
markedly    contrasting   with   his   sister 
Jane,  two  years  his  junior,  who  at  five 
suooesaive  examinations  carried  off  the 
first   prize   in    her  class,  without  any 
apparent  effort.    It  jnras  not,  indeed,  till 
a  conaiderable  time  afterwards  that  he 
began   to  acquire  the  taste  for   study 
which  he  ultimately  possessed.    He  was 
thus    somewhat   late    in    entering   the 
Grammar  School,  and  had  nearly  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  when  he  became  a 
student  in  King's  College,  in  the  month  of 
November  1848.    He  passed  through  the 
regular  curriculum  of  study  in  that  uni- 
Tersity,  graduating  in  April  1852.    Both 
at  the  Grammar  School  and  at  College  he 
had  proaecuted  his  studies  with  diligence 
and  tncoess,  and  had  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  several  teachers  and  pro- 
feaaors  under  whom  he  had  been  placed. 
That    hia  talents    and    character  were 
highly  appreciated,  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  about  the  time  of  taking  his 
degree  he  was  assistant  college-librarian, 
teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  tutor  in  the  families 
of  Principal  Jack  and  Professor  Hercules 
Scott. 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time 


of  his    first  entering   college  that   he 
underwent  that  great  change  of  heart 
without  which  talents  have  no  direction, 
and  character  no  stability.    Neither  the 
exact  date,  nor  the  minute  incidents  of  the 
all-important  moral  revolution  are,  how- 
ever, known.    In  the  case  of  one  like  Mr. 
Hunter,  taught  from  his  earliest  years  to 
respect  the  ordinances  of  religion,  there 
was  little  in  the  internal  change  to  strike 
the  outward  eye;  but  that  the  transforma- 
tion was  really  vast  was  evident  from  the 
language  in  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
of  his  condition  while  yet  un visited  by 
grace,  referring,  it  is  believed,  to  the  year 
1847 : — •*  I  reflect  with  horror  on  my  state 
when  on  a  sick-bed.    I  said,  Peace,  to  my 
conscience,  when  there  was  no  peace.** 
Nearly  every  young  convert  resolves,  in 
the  full  fervour  of  his  first  love  to  Christ, 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  and 
in  this  respect  Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  have 
been  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
He  was,  besides,  so  situated  in  Providence 
as  to  have  facilities  for  acquiring  in- 
formation reg»rding  at  least  one  part  of 
heathendom,  not  possessed  by  all  who 
deliberate   whether    they    should    offer 
themselves  for  the  foreign  field.    One  of 
his  brothers  was  a  missionary  of  the 
Free  Church    at   Nagpore,    in  Central 
India,  which  insured  not  merely  a  supply 
of  letters  descriptive  of  the  work  there, 
but  also  a  succession  of  visitors  from 
India,  it  being  the  laudable  practice  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  missionaries, 
temporarily  at  home  from  the  East,  to 
seek  out  each  other's  relatives,  and  gratify 
them    with    communications    regarding 
those  still  left  abroad.    Thus,  in  1849, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunter  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Mr  Nesbit  of  Bombay,  now  gone  to  his 
rest;  and  in  Jannary  1853,  he  had  the 
further  privilege  of  two  hours*  conversa- 
tion with  the  prince  of  living  missionaries. 
Dr.  Duff.    At  the  first  of  these  dates 
his  desire  to  labour  in  India  was  slowly 
gathering  strengtli,  though  at  first  he 
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had  considerable  difficalty  in  deciding  in 
connexion  with  what  Christian  denomi- 
nation he  wonld  go  abroad.  Hitherto 
he  had  accompanied  his  parents  to  the 
Kstablifthed  North  Church,  of  which  the 
Eev.  J.  Wilson  is  minister ;  now  he  went 
frequently  to  the  Episcopal  and  Free 
Churches,  but  settled  finally  again  in 
the  Establishment,  joining  the  Grey- 
friars'  congregation,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Key.  Mr.  MTaggart,  early  in  1851. 
While  undecided  about  the  communion 
to  which  he  should  adhere,  his  mind  was 
still  steadily  advancing  to  the  point  of 
offering  himself  for  labour  in  a  foreign 
land.  Thus,  in  writing  to  his  brother  on 
16th  November  1850,  aAer  stating  that 
theology  was  the  only  subject  congenial 
to  his  taste,  he  adds;— '^ My  mind  is 
almost  made  up  on  this  point,  namely,  to 
go  abroad  immediately  on  ordination." 
Before  next  year  was  far  advanced,  his  re- 
solve was  fully  taken,  and  on  16th  April 
1851  he  thus  writes: — ''For  sometime  past 
I  have  attended  Mr.  M'Taggart  of  Grey- 
friars'  Church,  and  on  last  commnnion 
occasion  became  a  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. Thus,  then,  I  have  still 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
trust  that  the  Lord  may  find  His  work 
there  for  me  to  do.  Indeed,  what  for 
years  past  has  been  a  wish,  has  since 
last  summer  become  a  fixed  resolution — 
to  study  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
becoming  a  missionary.  I  have  (may  I 
hope)  by  God's  strength,  and  not  with- 
out prayer  for  the  Spirit  of  all  grace, 
counted  the  cost ;  and  I  may  say  this  to 
you,  though  I  have  done  so  only  to  one 
person  in  this  country,  a  fViend  who 
himself  purposes  being  a  missionary  in 
the  Free  Church,  that  when  seated  at 
the  Lord's  table,  I  dedicated  myself  to 
God's  service  in  foreign  lands.  Dear 
Robert,  pray  for  me,  that  strength  from 
above  may  be  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
that  every  action  of  my  life  may  be  in 
conformity  to  this  high  resolve.  It 
frequently  strikes  me  as  presumptuous 
that  I,  an  unworthy  sinner,  should  thus 
dispose  of  myself,  and  as  it  were  thrust 
myself  into  this  responsible  charge  j  yet 
we  both  know  well  that  if  I  am  a  child 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  I  can  do  all  things 
332 
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through  His  strength,  and  that  moat 
weak  then  I  am  very  strong.  This  is  the 
only  stndy  congenial  to  my  mind,  for 
what  is  science  divested  of  religion? 
what  are  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
when  robbed  of  that  enduring  kingdom  ? 
Oh !  that  I  could  live  more  like  my 
glorious  example,  and  pass  the  time  of 
my  sojourning  here  as  if  I  really  had  a 
vivid  belief  that  this  is  not  my  rest !  I 
am  greatly  in  doubt  on  many  points,  and 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  but  will  un- 
burden to  Him  all  my  grief  and  distress, 
assured  that  He  will  guide  everything 
for  the  best." 

The  desire  to  enter  on  missionary  life 
in  India  would,  however,  he  knew,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  re- 
quire years  for  its  realisation.  Mean- 
while, there  was  scope  for  his  Christian 
activity  in  his  native  land.  Accordingly 
he  opened  Sabbath  evening  classes  in 
Dr.  Bell's  School-room,  in  June  1851, 
some  of  the  teachers  who  engaged  to 
assist  him  belonging  to  the  Established, 
and  others  being  connected  with  the 
Free  Church.  I'he  Sabbath  school  pro- 
spered greatly,  and  at  a  soiree  held  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  Provost 
Henry  d^d  him  the  honour  of  presiding, 
he  was  able  to  commence  the  Report  in 
these  words: — ^^Less  than  ten  months 
ago  this  school  was  opened  with  6 
teachers,  and  41  scholars;  now  our 
numbers  are  19  teachers,  and  106 
scholars."  The  school  was  unusually 
orderly,  and  he  felt  his  work  in  it  de- 
lightful. It  was  with  regret  that  he  left 
it,  when  called  by  duty  to  reside  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  it  to  be  able  to 
continue  his  attendance,  and  the  pupils 
seem  also  to  have  felt  his  departure,  one 
who  was  present  at  his  concluding  ad- 
dress saying,  **  I  saw  some  tears,  and 
heard  not  a  few  sobs." 

Mr.  Hunter  entered  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  King's  College  in  the  autumn  of  1852, 
obtaining  without  opposition  one  of  two 
divinity  bursaries  open  to  public  com- 
petition. After  studying  Hebrew  for 
some  time,  he  thus  speaks  of  it,  "  I  do 
like  this  language  very  much;"  adding, 
'*  Four  of  us  have  joined  an  optional  class 
for  Arabic,  as  a  basis  for  Hindustani,    i 
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find  Arabic  difficult,  but  most  interest- 
insr.  The  subject,  however,  of  all  others, 
which  is  most  congenial,  is  theology." 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  attendance 
on  the  classes  of  arts,  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society, 
and  to  the  same  honourable  office  he  was 
afterwards  elected  again  in  the  kindred 
association  connected  with  the  Divinity 
Halls.  During  the  currency  of  his  first 
theological  session,  he  consented,  for  a 
short  time  during  a  vacancy,  to  take 
charge  of  Dr.  Bell's  School,  and  also 
five  evenings  of  the  week  gratuitiously 
communicated  religious  instruction  to 
an  adult  female  class.  When  the  session 
closed,  he  was  fur  a  season  city  mission- 
ary in  Aberdeen,  afterwards  district 
visitor  in  a  parish  in  Edinburgh,  and 
finally  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Neille 
of  Craigton,  near  Linlithgow,  whose  sons 
he  accompanied  on  their  way  to  a  German 
university,  returning  from  the  continent 
in  time  for  the  commencement  of  his 
second  session.  His  winters  were  still 
spent  in  the  Old  Aberdeen  Divinity 
Hall,  while  during  the  summer  he  now 
resided  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  1853,  he  confided  the  secret  of  his 
plans  for  life  to  his  pastor  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Glover,  who,  finding  them 
unchanged  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
introduced  him  to  the  Convener  of  the 
Committee,  to  whom,  on  the  5th  of  May 
1854,  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  his  wisli  to 
labour  in  the  long- desired  foreign  field. 
**  It  was  not,"  he  says,  **  without  much 
prayer  and  the  deepest  anxiety  that  I 
offered  myself  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,  as  one  desirous  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
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Lord  in  India."  The  result  of  this  appli- 
cation is  thus  stated  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Missionary  Record: — "A  letter 
from  a  distinguished  minister,  expressing 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  hi4kri8tian 
character,  piety,  and  zeal,  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  Committee,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  on  his  qualifications 
having  been  fully  ascertained,  the  requi- 
site steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  his 
services  for  the  Mission.  Very  ample 
and  warm  attestations  in  his  favour 
were  received  from  the  professors  under 
whom  he  had  studied,  and  to  whom  he 
was  intimately  known."*  An  arrange- 
ment was  now  made  by  the  Committee 
to  exempt  Mr.  Hunter  from  the  necessity 
of  occupying  part  of  his  time  in  efforts 
for  his  own  support.  He  was  requested 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  languages  of 
the  East,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Liston,  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Hindustani  tongue.» 
The  General  Assembly  of  1855  dispensed 
with  his  fourth  or  partial  session  of 
attendance  on  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
"authorised  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  him  on  trial,  with  a  view  to  his 
licence  and  ordinatioi  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Punjab;"  and  the  preliminary  stepa 
having  been  taken,  his  ordination  and 
designation  as  a  missionary  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  India,  took  place  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  19th 
July  185.5— the  Rev.  Dr.  Grant  of  St. 
Mary's  having  preached  and  presided, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  Convener 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,  having  delivered  an 
address,  which  appeared  in  the  Miaaionary 
i2ecor</ of  September  1855. 


DR  LIVINGSTONE'S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(GsnMwrad/hm  j>«^  900.) 


It  was  on  the  31st  of  May  1854,  that  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda  was  reached  by  Dr. 
Livingstone.  He  continued  there  till  the 
20th  of  September.  A  man  of  less  ener- 
leetic  character,  and  with  a  more  sel- 
fish mode  of  interpreting  the  idea  of  duty, 


would  have  left  the  west  coast  for 
England.  But  the  missionary- traveller 
did  not.  We  shall  quote  his  own  reasons 
for  now  retracing  his  steps.  At  the 
same  time,  we  may  mention  that  but  scant 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  strong  sense 
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and  manly  character  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Some  artificial  natures  have  accounted 
his  "simplicity,  amusing.*'  We  can  only 
say  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  sim- 
plicity W  truth,  and  that  any  artificial 
litterateur  or  savant  would  certainly  have 
failed  to  give  half  the  condensed  and 
valuable  information,  as  well  as  failed  to 
give  half  the  genuine  pleasure,  that  may 
be  received  from  the  perusal  of  a  book 
so  fresh  and  so  natural,  as  that  which  he 
has  written.  He  was  required  to  tell  all 
he  could  about  his  travels.  Not  the  friend 
of  missions  merely,  but  professional  men, 
and  his  countrymen  of  every  class,  de- 
sired to  know  about  them. 

Geographers,  botanists,  geologists, 
zoologists,  ethnologists ;  merchants, 
statesmen,  opponents  of  slavery',  mem- 
bers of  mi'^sionary  societies ;  those  who 
delighted  to  honour  so  worthy  and  so 
useful  a  man  as  our  missionary-traveller, 
'  and  those  who  anxiously  looked  for  some 
new  light  on  the  still  (alas!)  disputed 
question,  *'  How  far  is  it  possible  to  con- 
vert a  heathen  ?" — all  these,  as  well  as  the 
whole  reading  world  that  cannot  be 
classed  under  any  particular  head,  were 
waiting  for  Dr.  Livingstone's  book. 
How  thoroughly  he  has  fulfilled  the 
highest  expectations  that  could  haye 
reasonably  been  formed ;  how  wondrously 
he  has  increased  the  associations  that  can 
now  be  clustered  around  the  region  and 
the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa ;  how  much 
more  than  other  travellers  he  has  done 
to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  had  actually 
travelled  with  him  a  g7  eat  part  of  the  way, 
we  leave  every  conscientious  reader  of 
the  volume  before  us  to  judge. 

Critics  and  otliers  who  looked  merely 
for  amusement,  and  for  something  they 
could  skip  over  in  a  night  or  two,  must 
have  been  grievously  disappointed,  but 
the  intelligent  reader  must  prize  the  work. 

We  now  give  Dr.  Livingstone's  reasons 
for  returning  to  Linyanti,  though  the 
tempting  British  flag  fluttering  in  the 
breeze  whispered  ^^home,"  and  though  the 
now  feeble  frame  hinted  rest,  and  though 
the  heart  had,  no  doubt,  for  many  a  weary 
month,  been  murmuring  the  names,  and 
portraying  the  looks,  and  recalling  the 
voices,  of  beloved  ones  far  away. 
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"  Tn  the  hope  that  a  short  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Gabriel's  generous  hospitality 
would  restore  me  to  my  wonted  vigour, 
I  continued  under  his  roof;  but  my  com« 
plaint  having  been  caused  by  long  ex- 
posure to  malarious  influences,  I  became 
much  more  reduced  than  ever,  evea 
while  enjoying  rest.  Several  Portuguese 
gentlemen  called  on  me  shortly  after  my 
arrival;  and  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  the 
Right  Reverend  Jonquim  Moreira  Rt^is, 
then  the  acting  governor  of  the  province, 
sent  his  secretary  to  do  the  same,  and 
likewise  to  offier  the  services  of  the 
government  physician. 

"Some  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  soon 
came  into  the  port,  and,  seeing  the 
emaciated  condition  to  which  I  was  re- 
duced, offered  to  convey  me  to  St.  Helena, 
or  homewards ;  but  though  I  had  reached 
the  coa8t,  I  had  found  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  forest, 
rivers,  and  marsh,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a  highway  for  waggons,  and  t 
had  brought  a  party  of  Sekeletu's  people 
with  me,  and  found  the  tribes  near  the 
Portuguese  settlement  so  very  unfriendly, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  f(ir 
my  men  to  return  alone.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  decline  the  tempting  offers  of 
my  naval  friends,  and  take  back  my 
Makololo  companions  to  their  chief,  with 
a  view  of  trying  to  make  a  path  from  his 
country  to  the  east  coast,  by  means  of 
the  great  river  Zambesi,  or  Leeambye." 

Interesting  accounts  are  given  of  the 
state  of  the  Portuguese  colony  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  efi*ects  of  the  early 
Jesuit  schools  and  churches,  of  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  speaks  most  considerately 
and  charitably. 

After  resuming  the  traveller's  life,  he 
soon  again  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  hit 
men  appear  to  have  been  more  disabled 
by  it,  at  the  time  they  passed  up  towards 
the  western  line  of  mountains,  that  over- 
shadow the  colonies  of  the  Portuguese, 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  journey. 
The  climate  of  Angola,  he  describes  as 
remarkably  fine,  and  its  scenery  as  ex- 
quisitely beautiful ;  although  the  Ango- 
lese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy  it, 
owing  to  their  gross  superstitions,  and 
their  terror  at  the  supposed  power  of 
disembodied  spirits,  whose  wrath  they 
continually  deprecate: — 

*'I  have  often  thought,  in  travelling 
through  their  land,  that  it  presents  pn> 
tures  of  beauty  which  angels  might 
enjoy.    How  often  have  I  beheld,  in  auU 
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mornings,  scenes  the  very  essence  of 
beauty,  and  all  bathed  in  a  quiet  air  of 
delicious  warmtli,  yet  the  occasional  soft 
motion  imparted  a  pleasing  sensation  of 
coulness  as  of  a  fan.  Green  grassy 
meadows,  the  cattle  feeding,  the  goats 
browsing,  the  kMs  skipping,  the  groups 
of  herd-boys  with  miniature  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  spears;  the  women  wending 
their  way  to  ttie  river  with  watering- 
pots  poised  jauntily  on  their  heads  ;  men 
sewing  under  the  shady  banians,  and  old 
gr*y-headed  fathers  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  suff  in  hand,  listening  to  the  morn- 
ing gosHip,  while  others  carry  trees  and 
branches  to  repair  their  hedges ;  and  all 
this  flooded  with  the  bright  African  sun- 
shine, and  the  birds  singing  aniotig  the 
branches  before  the  heat  ol  the  day  iias 
become  intense,  form  pictures  whicli  can 
never  be  forgotten." 

As  they  advanced  on  the  return  jour- 
ney, they  kept,  for  the  most  part,  in  their 
old  route,  deviating  from  it  principally 
to  aToid  cruel  and  greedy  tribes,  of  whom 
they  had  already  got  sufficient  experi- 
ence ;  or  for  the  following  reason : — 

**  We  made  a  little  detour  to  the  south- 
ward in  order  to  get  proihsioju  in  a  cheaper 
mfirket.  This  led  us  along  the  rivulet 
called  Zamba,  where  we  found  the 
people,  who  had  not  been  visited  so  fre- 
quently by  the  slave-traders  as  the  rest, 
rather  timid  and  very  civil.  It  was 
agreeable  to  get  again  among  the  uncon- 
taminated,  and  to  see  the  natives  look  at 
OS  without  tliat  air  of  superciliousness 
which  is  so  unpleasant  and  common  in 
the  beaten  track.  The  same  olive  colour 
prevailed.  They  file  their  teeth  to  a 
point,  which  makes  the  smile  of  the  wo- 
men frightful,  as  it  reminds  one  of  the 
grin  of  an  alligator.  The  inhabitants 
throughout  this  country  exhibit  as  great 
a  vanety  of  taste  as  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  society  among  ourselves.  Many 
of  the  men  are  dandies ;  their  shoulders 
are  always  wet  with  the  oil  dropping 
from  theur  hair,  and  everything  about 
them  is  ornamented  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Some  thrum  a  musical  iustru- 
ment  the  livelong  day,  and,  when  they 
wake  at  night,  proceed  at  once  to  their 
musical  performance.  Many  of  these 
musiciaos  are  too  poor  to  have  iron  keys 
CO  their  instrument,  but  make  them  of 
tMmbooa,  and  persevere,  though  no  one 
hears  the  music  but  themselves.  Others 
cry  to  appear  warlike,  by  never  gomg  out 
uf  their  huts  except  with  a  load  of  bows 
and  arrows,  or  a  gun  ornamented  with  a 
mtnp  of  hide  for  every  animal  they  have 
allot ;    and   others  never  go  anywhere 
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without  a  canary  in  a  cage.  Ladies  may 
be  seen  carefully  tending  little  lapdogn. 
which  are  intended  to  be  eaten.  Their 
villages  are  generally  in  forests,  aid 
composed  of  groups  of  irregularly  planted 
brown  huts,  with  banana  and  cotton 
trees,  and  tobacco  growing  around. 
There  is  also  at  every  hut  a  high  stage 
erected  for  drying  munioc  roots  and 
meal,  and  elevated  cadres  to  hold  domes- 
tic fowls.  Round  baskets  are  laid  on  the 
thatch  of  the  huts  for  the  hens  to  lay  in, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  men, 
women,  and  children  ply  their  calling  an 
hucksters  with  a  great  deal  of  noisy 
haggling.  All  their  transactions  are  con- 
ducted with  civil  banter  and  good  temper. 

"  My  men  having  the  meat  of  the  oxen 
which  we  slaughtered  from  time  to  tinte 
for  sale,  were  entreated  to  exchange  ic 
for  meal ;  no  matter  how  small  the  pieces 
offered  were,  it  gave  them  pleasure  to  deal. 

"  The  landscape  is  green,  with  a  tint  of 
yellow,  the  grass  long,  the  paths  about  a 
foot  wide,  and  generally  worn  deeply  in 
the  middle.  The  tall,  overhanging  grass, 
when  brushed  against  hy  the  feet  an<l 
legs,  disturbed  the  lizards  and  mice,  and 
occasionally  a  serpent,  causing  a  rustling 
amongst  the  herbage.  There  are  not 
many  birds ;  every  animal  is  entrapped 
and  eaten.  Gins  are  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  path,  every  ten  or  fifteen  yards, 
for  miles  together.  The  time  and  labour 
required  to  dig  up  moles  and  mice  from 
their  burrows  would,  if  applied  to  culti- 
vation, afford  food  for  any  amount  of 
fowls  or  swine ;  but  the  latter  are  seldom 
met  with. 

'*We  passed  through  forests  abound- 
ing in  climbing  plants,  many  of  which 
are  so  extremely  tou^h  that  a  man  is 
required  to  go  in  front  with  a  hatchet ; 
and  when  the  burdens  of  the  carriers  arc 
caught,  they  are  obliged  to  cut  the  climt»- 
ers  with  their  teeth,  for  no  amount  rif 
tuf^Riiig  will  make  them  break.  The 
paths  in  all  these  forests  are  so  zig-zag, 
that  a  person  may  imagine  he  has  tra- 
velled a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  which, 
when  reckoned  as  the  crow  flies,  may  not 
be  fifteen." 

The  cheapness  of  food  in  central  Lon- 
da,  through  which  they  now  passed,  was 
such  that  four  persons  could  be  well  fed 
for  the  value  of  a  penny  a-day. 

An  important  river  which  they  crossed 
before  again  reaching  the  Zeeba  (a 
branch  of  the  Zambesi)  is  said  to  he 
most  beautiful,  and  very  like  the  Clyde. 
This  is  the  Kauai,  of  the  further  course 
of  which  northward  and  westward  the 
3.35 
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men  said,  ^  Though  you  sail  along  it  for 
months,  you  will  turn  without  seeing  the 
end  of  it." 

"After  leaving  the  Kasai,  we  entered 
upon  the  extensive  level  plains  which  we 
)i;id  formerly  found  in  a  flooded  condi- 
tion.    The  water  on  them  was  not  yet 
dried  up,  as  it  still  remained  in  certain 
liollow  spots.    Vultures  were  seen  float- 
ing in  the  air,  shewing  that  carrion  was 
to  be  found ;  and  indeed  we  saw  several 
of  the  large  game,  but  so  exceedingly 
wild  as  to  be  unapproachable.    Numbers 
of  caterpillars  mounted   the    stalks    of 
grass,  and  many  dragonflies  and  butter- 
flies appeared,  though   this  was  winter. 
The  caprimulgus  or  goat-sucker,  swifts, 
and  different  kinds  of  swallows,  with  a 
fiery-red  bee-eater  in  flocks,  shewed  that 
the  lowest    temperature  here  does  not 
destroy  the  insects  on  which  they  feed ; 
vet  black  larks,  with  yellow  shoulders, 
enliven  the  mornings  with  their  songs, 
but  they  do  not  continue  so  long  on  the 
wing  as  ours,  nor  soar  so  high.     We  saw 
many  of  the  pretty  white  ardea,  other 
water-birds,  flying  over  the  spots  not  yet 
dried  up ;  and  occasionally  wild  ducks,  but 
these  only  in  numbers  sufficient  to  remind 
us  that  we  were  approaching  the  Zam- 
besi, where  every  water- fowl  has  a  home. 
**  While  passing  across  these  inter- 
minable-looking   plains,  the    eye    rests 
with  pleasure  on  a  small  flower,  which 
exists  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  its  own 
hue  to  the  ground.     One  broad  band  of 
yellow  stretches  across  our  path.    On 
looking  at  tlie  flowers  which  formed  this 
golden  carpet,  we  saw  every  variety  of 
that  colour,  from   the  palest  lemon,  to 
the  richest  orange.     Crossing  a  hundred 
yards  from  this,  we  came  upor  another 
broad  band  of  the  same  flower,  but  blue, 
iind  this  colour  is  varied  from  the  lightest 
tint,  to  dark  blue,  and  even  purple.    I 
bad  before  observed    the  same    flower 
posessing  different  colours  in  different 
fiarts  of  the  country;  and  once  a  great 
immber  of  liver-coloured  flowers,  which 
elsewhere  were  yellow.    Even  the  colour 
of  the  birds  changed  with  the  district  we 
passed  through,  but  never  before  did  I 
see  such  a  marked  change  as  from  yellow 
to  blue,  repeated  again  and  again  on  the 
same    plain.    Another    beautiful    plant 
attracted  my  attention  so  strongly  on 
these  plains,  that  I  dismounted  to  ex- 
amine it ;  to  my  great  delight  I  found  it 
to  be  an  old  home  acquaintance,  a  species 
of  Droaera^  closely  resembling  our  own 
sundew  {protera  Anglicd)  ;  the    flower 
8tAlk  never  attains  a  height  of  more  than 
two  or  three  inches,  and  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  reddish  hair,  each  of  which 
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has  a  drop  of  clammy  fluid  at  its  tip, 
making  the  whole  appear  as  if  spangle<l 
over  with  small  diamonds.  I  noticed  it 
flrst  in  the  morning,  and  imagined  the 
appearance  was  caused  by  the  sun  shining 
on  drops  of  dew,  but  as  it  continued  to 
manifest  its  brilliancy  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  its  beauty,  and  found  that  the 
points  of  the  hairs  exuded  pure  liquid,  in, 
apparently,  capsules  of  clear,  glutinous 
matter.  They  were  thus  like  dew-drops 
preserved  from  evaporation.  The  clammy 
fluid  is  intended  to  entrap  insects,  which, 
dying  on  the  leaf,  probably  yield  nutri- 
ment to  the  plant. 

**  During  our  second  day  on  this  ex- 
tensive plain,  1  suffered  from  my  twenty- 
seventh  attack  of  fever,  at  a  part  where 
no  surface  water  was  to  be  found.  We 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  water 
with  us  in  this  region ;  ami  now,  when  1 
was  quite  unable  to  move  on,  my  men 
soon  found  water  to  alUy  my  burning 
thirst,  by  digeing  with  sticks  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  We  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of 
these  remarkable  plains,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Next  day  we  pur- 
sued our  way,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  we 
forded  the  Lotembwa,  to  the  north-west 
of  Dilolo,  and  regained  our  former  path. 

"The  Lotembwa  here  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  full  of 
the  lotus,  papyrus,  arum,  mat- rushes, 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  I  did  not 
observe  the  course  in  which  the  water 
flowed,  while  crossing ;  but  having 
noticed  before  that  the  Lotembwa  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  Dilolo,  flowed  in  A 
southerly  direction,  I  supposed  that  thia 
was  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
river  beyond  Dilolo,  and  that  it  rose  in 
this  large  marsh,  which  we  had  not  seon  in 
our  progress  to  the  north-west.  But  when 
we  came  to  the  Southern  Lotembwa,  we 
were  informed  by  Shakatwalla  that  the 
river  we  had  crossed  flowed  in  an  oppo- 
site direction, — not  into  Dilolo,  but  into 
the  Kasai.  This  phenomenon  of  a  river 
running  in  opposite  directions,  struck 
even  his  mind  as  strange ;  and  though  I 
did  not  observe  the  current,  simply  from 
taking  for  granted  that  it  was  towards 
the  lake,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  asser- 
tion, corroborated  as  it  was  by  others,  is 
correct,  and  that  the  Dilolo  is  actually 
the  watershed  between  the  river  systems 
that  flow  to  the  east  and  west. 

••1  would  have  returned  in  order  to 
examine  more  carefully  this  most  inte- 
resting point,  but  having  had  my  lower 
extremities  chilled  in  crossing  the  North- 
em  Lotembwa,  I  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and,  besides,  saw  no  reason 
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to  doubt  the  native  testimony.    The  dis- 
tance between    Dilolo  and   tlie  valleys 
leading?  to  that  of  the  Kasai  id  not  more  ' 
than  fifteen  miles,  and  the  plains  between 
are  perfectly  level ;  and  had  I  returned, 
I  should  only  have  found  that  this  little 
lake  Dilolo,  by  gj^iug  a  portion  to  the 
Kasai  and  another  to  the  Zambesi,  dis-  i 
tributes  its  waters  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans.      I  state  the  fact  exactly 
as  it  opened  to  my  own  mind ;  for  it  was  i 
only  now  that  I  apprehended  the  true , 
ibrm  of  the  river  systems  and  continent  , 
I   had   seen   the   various  rivers  of  this 
country,   on    the   western   side,   flowing] 
from  the    subtendinar    ridges    into    the  I 
centre,  and    had    rcceivwl    information  | 
from  natives  and  Arabn  that  most  of  the  ' 
rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  [ 
great  region   took  a  soniewhat  similar 
course  from  an  elevated  ridge  there,  and 
that  all  united  in  two  main  drains,  the 
one  flowing  to  the  north  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  and  that  tlie  northern  drain 
ft)und  its  way  out  by  the  Congo  to  the 
wrst,  and  the  southern  by  the  Zambesi 
to  the  east.     I  was  thus  on  the  water- 
slied,   or    highest   point,   of    these    two 
great  systema,  but  still  not  more  than 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
luOO  feet  lower  than  the  lop  of  the  west- 
ern ritlge  we  had  already  cros^sed ;  yet, 
instead   of   lofty,   snow-clad   mountams 
appearing  to  verify  the  conjectures  of 
the  speculative,  we  bad  extensive  plains, 
over   which   one  may   travel   a    month 
without  seeing  anything  higher  than  an 
ant-hill  or  a  tree.     1  was  not  then  aware 
that  any  one  else  had  di-covered  Iguess^d, 
we  8usj)ect,  would   be  a   better  word ; 
but  the  modesty  of  the  author  alluwa 
the  Kreatest  credit  possible  to  scientific 
theorists]     the    elevat4-d    trough    lorra 
of  the  centre  of  Africa." 

The  light  thrown  hy  Dr.  Livingstone 
on  the  best  means  of  Christianising  the 
heathen,  although  he  does  not,  from  the 
unostentatious  manner  in  which  he 
■peaks,  appear  to  thrrjw  much  light  on 
this  subject,  is  certainly  very  great. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  his  b«K)k  has,  to  us, 
been  so  truly  agreeable  as  the  corrobo- 
ration he  has  given  to' views  we  have 
long  cherished  regarding  Missionary  Eik- 
terprise.  It  happens  that,  even  at  this 
date,  not  a  few  contributors  to  the  sup- 
port of  missions,  and,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  a  few  missionaries  tftemselves  I 
even,  have  been  brought  to  doubt,  to ' 
distrust,  and  to  fear,  where  it  ia  of  im-  ^ 
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portance — ay,  and  a  Christian  doty,  too 
—to  persevere  trustfully,  and  to  ♦*  rejoice 
in  hope  " 

7'he  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
progress  of  Christianiiy  abroad  and  its  pro- 
(press  at  home  is  too  often  lost  sight  of. 
Were  a  minister  at  home  required  to 
give  an  account  of  the  genuine  practical 
effect  which  hia  preaching  and  other  mi- 
nistrations had  produced  on  his  hearers, 
he  would  even  be  at  greater  loss  than 
the  missionary  as  to  what  he  should  say. 
But  should  he,  therefore,  doubt  the 
mighty  power  of  the  means  of  grace,  or 
distrust  the  sanctifying  and  omnipotent 
Spirit  of  Truth,  or  should  he  relax  his 
efforts  in  God's  cause  ? 

Again,  it  might  Iw  said,  to  daunt  the 
missionary,  and  make  him  think  more  of 
secular  than  of  sacred  learning,  '*  Do  you 
think  that,  when  it  has  taken  eighteen 
hundred  years  or  so  to  Christianise  the 
British  people,  and  make  them  interested 
in  Christian  missions,  you  can  Christian- 
ise  Africa  or  India  in  a  day  ?  "  But  the 
plain  answer  to  such  ingenious  methods 
of  clouding  the  truth  is  just  this — The 
more  time  that  is  required  to  do  a  workf  and 
the  greater  the  d-fficidties  are  that  have  to 
be  overcome ;  the  mure  diligence  and  zecd, 
and  the  more  of  genuine  rehanre  on  the  S/ti- 
rit  of  God,  are  demanded  for  that  work. 

It  may  be  sooffingly  said  of  converts 
abroad,  **See  how  selfish  and  worldly 
they  are  in  some  things.  Are  these  your 
Christians?"  But  can  we  forget  that 
even  at  home  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  those  who  are  called  Chris- 
tiana are  often  worldly,  and  sometimes 
cheat  and  lie,  and  even  commit  greater 
sins  ?  Not  that  these  things  are  excus- 
able, do  we  mention  them;  but  that  we 
may  apply  the  same  rule  to  ourselves 
which  we  are  so  ready  to  apply  to 
Africans,  and  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  who 
have  recently  become  Christians. 

Again,  the  strange  anomaly  is  pre- 
sented of  missionaries  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  most  untutored  and  savage 
races  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
without  waiting  until  they  have  gone 
through  any  laborious  process  of  pre- 
vious training  in  the  English  language, 
or  iu  the  German  language,  or  French 
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(or  any  other  tongue  which  may  happen 
to  be  the  native  tongue  of  the  missionary 
who  instructs  them) ;  while  others,  living 
among  half-civilised  or  much  more  than 
half  civilised  nations,  seem  to  imply  that 
t)ie  longer  you  are  in  preaching  the  pure 
Uospel  to  the  heathen  in  their  own 
tongue  the  better,  and  the  more  you 
teach  the  English  language  and  English 
literature,  and  the  more  you  doubt  the 
power  Christianity  can  have  previous  to 
such  teaching,  on  minds  that  have  been 
steeped  in  heathenism  from  childhood,  the 
better.  It  would  certainly  be  rather  a 
grave  proposition  to  put,  at  this  time  of 
dny,  "  How  many  centuries  of  education 
in  English  will  be  needful  before  you  begin 
to  preach  Christianity  to  tlie  African,  or 
Australasian,  or  Hindoo,  in  bis  own 
tongue?"  On  this  subject  we  firmly 
hold,  that  if  you  are  justified  in  at  once 
preaching  Christ  to  the  most  savage 
tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  you  teach 
them  civilised  learning,  and  all  you  can 
of  the  arts  of  civilised  and  of  honest  mer- 
cantile life,  it  follows,  by  far  stronger 
force  of  reasoning,  that  no  delay  shall  be 
regarded  as  justifiable  which  prevents  the 
name  of  Christ  from  being  named,  and 
His  Gospel  from  being  preached,  to  the 
o>d  as  well  as  to  the  young,  in  a  partiaUy 
civilised  land.  Everything  we  have  ever 
read  on  missions,  either  from  the  pen  of 
missionaries  or  from  that  of  travellers,  or 
heard  from  the  lips  of  military  men,  or  of 
merchanu  who  have  liyed  abroad,  has 
tended  to  settle  this  conviction  profoundly 
in  our  own  minds ;  and  earnestly  do  we 
desire  that  its  reasonableness  may  ulti- 
mately commend  it  to  every  friend  of 
missions  throughout  the  world,  who  does 
not  yet  entertain  the  same  conviction. 

Sympathy  with  the  missionary  who 
feels  how  slow  the  progress  is  which  his 
converts  make  in  practical  Cbriatianity 
is  most  appropriate ;  but  is  any  sympatliy 
merited  by  those  who  refuse  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  most  faithful  and 
•oooessful  of  all  miasionaries,  and  who 
doubt  whether  the  Gospel  should  he 
preached  at  the  very  earliest  stage,  and 
at  every  stage,  to  old  and  to  young,  at 
every  mission  station  in  the  world  ? 

Dr,  Livingstone's  remarks  on  missions, 
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and  his  own  success  as  a  missionary, 
among  tribes  previously  isolated  almost 
from  the  whole  civilised  world,  amply 
fortify  the  statementa  we  have  now 
made. 

Of  the  Bakuena  tribe  or  Bakwains,  he 
observes — 

'^  In  our  relations  with  this  people  we 
were  simply  strangers  exercising  no  autho- 
rity or  control  wliatever.  Our  influence 
depended  entirely  on  persuasion;  and, 
having  taught  them  by  kind  conversation 
as  well  as  by  public  instruction,  I  ex- 
pected them  to  do  what  their  own  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  dictated.  We  never 
wished  them  to  do  right  merely  because 
it  would  be  pleasing  to  u«,  nor  thought 
ourselves  to  blame  when  they  did  wrong, 
although  we  were  quite  aware  of  the 
absurd  idea  to  that  efiect.  We  saw  that 
our  teaching  did  good  to  the  general 
mind  of  the  people,  by  bringing  new  and 
better  motives  into  play.  Five  instances 
are  positively  known  to  me,  in  which,  by 
our  influence  on  public  opinion,  war  was 
prevented ;  and  where,  in  individual 
cases,  we  failed,  the  people  did  no  worse 
than  they  did  before  we  came  into  the 
country.  In  general  they  were  slow, 
like  all  the  African  people,  hereafter  to 
be  described,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
religious  subjects;  but  in  questions 
Hflecting  their  worldly  aflairs  they  were 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
They  might  be  called  stupid  in  matters 
which  had  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 
their  observation,  but  in  other  things 
they  shewed  mure  intelligence  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  our  own  uneducated 
peasantry." 

A  greater  home- thrust,  or  one  more  un- 
intentionally given  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  sceptically  and  su- 
perciliously criticising  the  poor  resuita  of 
missionary  enterprise,  could  scarcely  be 
given,  than  is  inflicted  by  these  last  two 
sentences. 

'*  Many  hundreds  of  Grtquaa  and 
Bechuanas  have  become  Christiana  and 
partially  civilised,  through  the  teaching 
of  English  missionaries.  My  first  im- 
pressions of  the  progress  made  were,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  eifecto  of  the  Gospel 
among  them  were  too  highly  coloured. 
I  expected  a  higher  degree  of  Christian 
simplicity  and  purity  than  exista  either 
among  them  or  among  ourselves.  I  was 
not  anxious  for  a  deeper  insight  in  de- 
tecting shams  than  others;  but  I  ex- 
pected character,  such  as  we  imagine  the 
primitive  disciples  had,  and  waa  disap- 
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pointed.*  When,  however,  I  passpd  on 
to  the  true  heathen  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  sphere  of  missionary  influ- 
ence, and  could  compare  the  people  there 
with  the  Christian  natives,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  question  were  ex- 
amined in  the  moat  rigidly  severe  or 
scientific  way,  the  change  eflFected  by  the 
missionary  movement  would  be  consider- 
ed unquestionably  great. 

•<  We  cannot  fairly  compare  these  poor 
people  with  ourselves,  who  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  Christianity  and  enlightened 
public  opinion,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
jiruttod  us,  to  influence  our  deportment ; 
but  let  any  one,  from  the  natural  and ', 
proper  point  of  view,  behold  the  public ' 
morality  of   Griqua   Town,    Kuruman, 
Likatlong,  and  other  villages,  and  re- 1 
member  what  even  London  was  a  cen-  | 
tnry  ago,  and  be  must  confess  that  the , 
Christian  mode  of  treating  aborigines  is ! 
incomparably  t)ie  best. 

•  When  converts  are  made  from  hea- 
thenism by  modern  missionaries,  it  be- 
oomea  an  interesting  question  whether 
their  faith  possesses  the  elements  of  per- 
manence, or  is  only  an  exotic,  too  tender 
for  self-propagation  when  the  fostering 
care  of  the  foreign  cultivators  is  with- 
drawn. If  neither  habits  of  self-reliance 
are  cultivated  nor  opportunities  given 
for  the  exercise  of  that  virtue,  the  most 
promising  converts  are  apt  to  become 
like  spoiled  children.  In  Madagascar,  a 
few  Christians  were  left  with  nothing 
bat  the  Bible  in  their  hands ;  and  though 
exposed  to  persecution,  and  even  death 
itself,  as  the  penalty  of  adherence  to 
their  profession,  they  increased  tenfold 
in  numbers,  and  are,  if  possible,  more  de- 

•  Tb©  popular  notion,  bowerer,  of  the  prlmi. 
tlve  Church  is,  perhap*.  not  very  accurate. 
TbOM  societies  especially  which  consisted  of 
converted  GentUes^men  who  had  become  ac 
cQstoined  to  the  vices  and  iniimoralities  of  hea- 
tbenism— were  certainly  anything  but  pure.  In 
rngit^  of  their  eonverslon,  some  of  them  carried 
tb»  fltaiaa  and  vestiges  of  their  former  state 
with  cbem  when  tliey  passed  from  the  temple 
to  the  cburcb.  If  the  instructed  and  civilised 
Oreek  did  not  all  at  once  rise  oat  of  his  former 
••If,  and  understand  and  realise  the  high  ideal 
of  bis  new  fidth,  we  should  be  carefld,  in  Judg. 
ifig  of  tne  work  of  missionaries  among  savage 
tTibea,  not  to  apply  to  their  converts  tests  and 
•taadards  of  too  great  severity.  If  the  scoffing 
l^oeian's  account  of  the  impostor  Peregrinus 
may  be  behoved,  we  find  a  Church,  prohably 
f»]aoted  by  the  apostles,  manifesting  less  inteU 
licence  even  than  modern  missionary  churches. 
Pcregrinos.  a  notoriously  wicked  man,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  chief  phu;e  among  them ;  while  Ro- 
mish priests,  backed  by  the  power  of  France, 
conld  not  find  a  plane  at  all  in  the  mission 
et&urcbes  of  Tahiti  and  Madagascar. 
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elded  believers  now  th»m  they  were  when, 
by  an  edict  of  the  Queen  of  that  island, 
the  missionaries  ceased  their  teaching. 

"  In  South  Africa  such  an  experiment 
could  not  be  made,  for  such  a  variety  of 
Christian  sects  have  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
successful  career,  that  converts  of  one  de- 
nomination, if  left  to  their  own  resources, 
are  eagerly  adopted  by  another,  and  are 
thus  more  likely  to  become  spoiled  than 
trained  to  the  manly  Christian  virtues. 

**  Another  element  of  weakness  in  this 
part  of  the  missionary  field  is  the  fact  of 
the  missionary  societies  considering  the 
Cape  Colony  itself  as  a  proper  sphere  for 
their  peculiar  operations.  In  addition  to 
a  well-organised  and  efficient  Dutch  Ke- 
formed  Established  Church  and  schools 
fi)r  secular  instruction,  maintained  by 
Government,  in  every  village  of  any  ex- 
tent in  the  colony,  we  have  a  number  of 
other  sects — as  the  Wesleyans,  Episcopa- 
lians, Moravians— all  piously  labouring 
at  the  same  good  work.  Now,  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  ho- 
nest zeal  should  be  so  lavishly  expended 
in  a  district  wherein  there  is  so  little 
scope  for  success.  When  we  hear  an 
agent  of  one  sect  urging  his  friends  at 
home  to  aid  him  quickly  *to  occupy  some 
unimportant  nook,  because,  if  it  is  not 
speedily  laid  hold  of,  he  will  *  not  have 
room  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,'  one  cannot 
help  longing  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
would  direct  their  noble  aspirations  to 
the  millions  of  untaught  heathens  in  the 
regions  beyond,  and  no  longer  continue 
to  convert  the  extremity  of  the  continent 
into,  as  it  were,  a  dam  of  benevolence. 

'4  would  earnestly  recommend  all  young 
missionaries  to  go  at  once  to  the  real 
heathen,  and  never  to  be  content  with 
what  has  been  made  ready  to  their  hands 
by  men  of  greater  enterprise.  The  idea 
of  making  mode!  ChristiiXM  of  the  young 
need  not  be  entertained  by  any  one  who 
is  secretly  convinced,  as  most  men  who 
know  their  own  hearts  are,  that  he  is  not 
a  model  Christian  himself." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  appro- 
priating houses  and  ganlens,  raised  by 
missionaries,  to  their  own  families,  Dr. 
Livingstone  says— 

**  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  such  places  aa 
Kuruman,  for  instance,  *  Missionary  So- 
ciety's Property.'  This  beautiful  station 
was  made  what  it  is,  not  by  English^ 
money,  but  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  fathers 
whose  children  have,  notwithstanding, 
no  place  on  earth  which  they  can  call  a 
home.  The  Society's  operations  may  be 
transferred  to  the  north,  and  then  th«r 
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8trong-buUt  mission  premises  become  the 
home  of  a  Boer,  and  the  stately  ston^ 
church  his  cattle-pen.  Tliis  place  has 
been  vrhat  the  monasteries  of  £urope  are 
said  to  have  been  when  pure.  The 
monks  did  not  disdain  to  hold  the  ploup:h. 
They  introduced  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  in  addition  to  teHchiiig  and 
emancipating  the  serfs.  Their  monas- 
teries were  mission  stations,  which  re- 
sembled ours  in  being  dispensaries  for 
the  sick,  alms-houses  for  the  poor,  and 
nurseries  of  learning.  Can  we  learn 
nothing  from  them  in  their  prosperity  as 
the  schools  of  £urope,  and  see  nought  in 
their  history  but  the  polluti(m  and  lazi- 
ness of  their  decay  ?  Can  our  wise  men 
tell  us  why  the  former  mission  stations 
(primitive  monasteries)  were  self- sup- 
porting, rich,  and  flourishing,  as  pioneers  of 
civilisation  and  agriculture,  from  whicli 
we  now  reap  benefits,  and  modern  mission 
stations  are  mere  pauper  estahlisliments, 
without  that  permanence  or  ability  to  be 
self-supporting  which  they  possessed  ? 

^*  Protestant  missionaries  of  every  de- 
nomination in  South  Africa  all  agree  in 
one  point,  that  nn  mere  profession  of 
Christianity  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
converts  to  the  Christian  name.  They 
are  all  anxious  to  place  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  and  with  ahility  to 
read  that,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  future.  We  believe  Christianity  to 
be  divine,  and  equal  to  all  it  has  to  per- 
form ;  then  let  the  good  see<]  be  widely 
sown,  and,  no  matter  to  what  sect  the 
converts  may  belong,  the  harvest  will  be 
glorious.  Let  nothing  that  I  have  said 
be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  feelings 
inimical  to  any  body  of  Christians,  for  I 
never,  as  a  missionary,  felt  myself  to  be 
either  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or 
Indcpendeiit,  or  called  upon  in  any  way 
to  love  one  denomination  less  than 
another.  My  earnest  desire  is  that  those 
who  really  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
heathen  at  heart  should  go  to  them,  and 
assuredly  in  Africa  at  least,  self-denying 
Inbours  among  real  heathen  will  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated.  Christians  have  never 
yet  dealt  fairly  by  the  heathen  and  been 
disappointed.'* 


1  he  idea  of  a  Creator,  of  a  future  sUte, 
anl.  in  some  measure,  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence, is  universal  even  among  the 
Caffres  and  Becliuanas,  who  have  ap- 
peared as  among  the  moat  godless  of 
races,  from  their  having  no  form  of  public 
worship  among  them,  no  idols,  no  formal 
prayers  or  sacrifices.  Notwithstanding 
Cheir  knowledge,  however,  **Khey  shew 
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so  little  reverence,  and  feel  so  little  con- 
nexion either  with  a  deity  or  a  with  future 
state,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
have  supposed  them  entirely  ignorant  on 
the  subject." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  mission- 
ary department,  that  we  fear  another 
number  will  have  to  he  depended  on  for 
the  close  of  this  review. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  toLin- 
yanti,  and  before  he  set  out  on  his  eastern 
and  final  journey,  he  had  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, not  only  in  acting  as  a  medical 
missionary,  but  in  answering  perpetual 
calls  on  his  attention. 

"The  town  contained,  at  least,  7000 
inhabitants,  and  every  one  thought  he 
might  come,  and,  at  least,  look  at  me. 
In  talking  with  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent in  the  evenings,  the  conversation 
having  turned  from  inquiries  respecting 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  that 
other  world  where  Jesus  reigns,  they  let 
me  know  that  my  attempts  to  enlighten 
them  had  not  been  vithont  some  small 
effect.     *Many    of   the    children,*   said 
they,   'talk  of  the  strange  things  you 
bring  to  their  ears,  but  the  old  men  shew 
a  little  opposition    by  saying.   Do   we 
know  what  he  is  talking  about?'    Ut- 
laria  and  others  complain  of  treacherous 
memories,   and    say,    *When   we    hear 
words  about  other  things,  we  hold  them 
fast;  but  when  we  hear  you  tell  much 
more  wonderful  things  than  any  we  have 
ever  heard  before,  we  don't  know  how  it 
is,  they  run    away   from   our    hearta.' 
These  are  the  more  intelligent  of  my 
Makololo  friends.    On  the  majority,  the 
teacliipg  produces  no  appreciable  effect ; 
they  assent  to  the  truth  with  the  most 
perplexing  indifference,  adding,  *But  we 
don't    know,*  or,    *We  do    not   under- 
stand.'   My  medical    intercourse    with 
them  enabled  me  to  ascertain  their  moral 
status,    better    than    a    mere    religious 
teacher  could  do.    They  do  not  attempt 
to  hide  the  evil,  as  men  often  do,  from 
their  spiritual  instructors;  but  I   have 
found  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
on    their   character.    They    sometimes 
perform   actions  remarkably  good,  and 
sometimes  as  strangely  the  opitosite.    I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  motive 
for  the  good,  or  account  for  the  callous- 
ness of  conscience  with  which  they  per- 
|)etrate  the  bad.    After  long  observation, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
just  such  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  as  men  are  everywhere  else." 
(Tohtcaniinued.} 

J.  L.  B. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  DUTY  OP  THE  CONGREGATION  TOWARDS  ITS 
SABBATH  SCHOOLS?* 


Thc  Christian  Church  has  acknowledged 
that  the  has  a  duty  to  discharge  to- 
wards Sabbath  schools.  Every  section 
of  the  Protestant  Cliurch  in  Scotland  has 
in  a  more  or  less  formal  manner  made 
this  acknowledgment.  Our  own  Church 
has  done  so  by  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  watch  over  the  progress  and  interest  of 
these  schools  within  the  Church  of  Soot> 
land.  Every  Synod  and  Presbytery  in 
the  Church  is  now  periodically  called 
upon  to  give  these  schools  their  serious 
attention. 

But  we  are  not  at  present  to  consider 
the  duty  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  We 
would  limit  our  attention  to  congrega- 
tions or  '*  Churches,**  and  ask  of  each 
of  these.  What  is  its  duty  to  Sabbath 
schools  ? 

That  it  has  a  deep  interest  in  these 
schools  roust  be  admitted,  on  the  slight- 
est consideration  of  what  these  schools 
are,  and  what  the  functions  of  the  congre- 
gation ought  to  be.  The  Sabbath  schools 
are  institutions  for  supplementing  the 
religious  tuition  and  Christian  training 
which  the  scholars  may  elsewhere  be 
receiving ;  and,  in  the  case  of  very  many 
of  the  scholars,  for  giving  them  that 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  which  their 
natural  guardians  altogether  fail  to  im- 
part. In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children,  and 
the  impressions  on  the  children's  hearts 
as  to  religion,  depend  upon  these  schools. 
The  parents  of  the  scholars,  also,  are 
affbcted  by  the  schools.  If  they  give 
their  children  religious  instruction  at 
home,  they  may  be  greatly  quickened 
and  assisted  in  doing  so  by  the  Sabbath 
school  teacher's  co-operation.  Their  own 
knowledge  of  the  truth  may  be  mate- 
rially increased  through  the  teaching 
which  their  children  receive  from  others. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  interest  shewn 
by  others  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
children,  may  be  to  confirm  and  stimu- 
late their  own  spiritual  concern  for  them. 
And  in  the  case  of  parents  who  neglect 
the  Christian  parent's  duty,  the  Sabbath 
school  is  fitted  to  prove  of  similar  service. 
The  school  reminds  them  of  the  duty 
they  are  neglecting.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  sending  home  to  them  a  Chris- 

• 

*  Pmp«r  read  at  oo«  of  the  monthjy  mfetings 
of  tba  OUsyow  Braoch  of  the  Church  Union. 


tianising  influence,  through  their  own 
children. 

And  what  is  all  this  to  the  congre- 
gation ?  Why,  is  not  this  the  very  work 
for  which  the  congregation,  as  a  compo- 
nent portion  of  the  Church,  is  preserved  ? 
— is  not  the  mission  of  the  Church  in 
the  world  to  testify  of  Christ  to  young 
and  old,  to  seek  to  win  men  to  the  know- 
ledge and  obedience  of  the  Gospel  ? 

And  then,  let  us  think  of  the  Sabbath 
school  teachers.  No  work  can  be  more 
calculated  to  prove  a  blessing  to  their 
own  spirits  than  that  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in.  Every  earnest  teacher  soon 
becomes  convinced  of  this.  The  intimate 
dealing  with  the  meaning  and  lessons  of 
Scripture — his  difficulties  with  his  scho- 
lars— his  difficulties  with  himself— all 
these  combine  to  make  his  Sabbath 
work  a  school  of  precious  experience 
and  instruction  to  himself,  if  only  he 
assume  and  bear  the  burden  of  its  duties 
as  a  servant  of  Christ.  And  what  can  be 
more  imporunt  to  the  Church  than  that 
its  younger  members  engage  in  a  work 
so  beneficial  to  them  ?  In  the  Sabbatli 
schools,  the  Church  sees  them  engaged  in 
a  work  fitted  at  once  to  enlarge  their 
acquaintance  with  Christian  truth,  to 
make  them  feel  the  need  for  the  Holy 
Spirit's  teaching  to  impress  that  truth 
upon  the  heart,  to  awaken  their  sensi- 
bilities to  the  varied  wants  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  to  lead  them  to  an 
earnest  consideration  of  their  own  respon- 
sibility for  their  Christian  privileges. 
And  in  all  this,  ought  not  the  Church 
to  recognise  a  training  school  for  the 
teachers,  for  the  highest  blessings  and  the 
noblest  work  of  the  Christian  life  ?  How 
better  than  through  the  duties  and  varied 
experience  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
can  the  Church  hope  to  bring  her  younger 
members  to  that  realisation  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  which  the  apostle  desired  for  the 
Coiossians,  when  his  unceasing  prayer 
for  them  was,  that  they  might  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the 
Lord  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 
standing, and  that  they  might  walic 
worthy  of  tlie  Lord  unto  all  pleasing, 
beinff  fruitfid  in  every  good  worky  and  in- 
creasing in  the  knowleidge  of  Godi 

It  IS   very  obvious,    then,    that    the 

Sabbikth  school,  in  all  its  aspects,  ought 

to  be  an  object  of  profound  interest  tu 

the  Christian   congregation.    The  con- 
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IKregation  oug[ht  to  feel  the  Sabbath  i  We  do  not  propose  that  at  such  visits 
echool  to  be  its  own  effort.  It  ought  to  there  should  be  any  ititerferenoe  with 
i'ientify  itself  thurouKhly  with  the  teach- 1  the  teachers,  or  any  interruption  to  the 
ers  in  their  work  of  love.  They  are  the  ,  ordinary  routine  of  the  schoot  We  are 
representatives  of  the  Church  towards  I  not  now  speaking  of  visits  by  those 
the  Sabbath  scholars.  The  Church  ought  i  qualified  to  give  the  teachers  assistance 
to  give  them  such  countenance  as  to  in  the  work  of  tuition.  What  we  ask 
prove  both  to  the  teacliers  and  scholars  for  it,  that  any  member  of  the  congrega- 
that  the  work  of  the  teachers  is  felt  to  be   tion  feeling  a  sincere  interest  in  the  Sab- 


ttie  work  of  the  Church. 

Now,  we  humbly  think  that  congre- 
gations have  failed,  to  a  great  extent^  to 
shew  this  interest  in  Sabbath  schools. 

That  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  them, 
we  thankfully  admit.  Few  objects  that 
are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  con- 
gregations are  received  with  more  general 
favour  than  Sabbath  schools.  The 
rtfquisite  funds  for  tiieir  expenses  are 
most  cheerfully  contributed ;  and  there 
U  manifested  universally,  and  in  various 
WAys,  a  high  respect  for  the  office  of 
Sibbath  school  teacher,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labours.  But  with  all  this, 
we  think  the  Church  has  fdile<i  to  identify 
itself  sufficiently  with  the  Sabbath  school 
teacher  in  his  work.  It  has  somehow 
atlopted  the  idea  that  the  school  is 
altogether  an  affair  of  the  teacher's. 
The  congregation  approves  of  the  school, 
and  is  willing,  nay,  is  happy  to  support 
tiie  school — but  there  it  stops.  It  re- 
gards the  school  as  something  with  which 
it  has,  as  a  congregation,  no  duty  to 
acquaint  itself  very  narrowly.  It  feels 
sure  the  teachers  are  doing  good  to 
the  scholars,  and  it  admires  their  sell- 
flenial,  but  somehow  or  other  it  regards 
the  Sabbath  school  as  an  institution  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  minister  and  the 
Sibbath  school  teachers. 

We  know  that  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  equally  to  all  congregations.  But, 
after  allowing  for  the  deep  interest  which 
very  many  ministers  and  elders  take  in 
the  Sabbath  schools,  is  it  not  true  that 
itur  Churches,  upon  the  whole,  regard 
them  as,  ifi  a  manner,  the  private  ground 
of  the  teachers,  and  a  province  of  Chris- 
tian duty  with  which  all  who  are  not 
themselves  teachers  have  no  immediate 
concern  ? 

This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
congregation  ought  to  feel  so  intimate  a 
connexion  with  the  Sabbath  schools, 
and  so  deep  an  interest  in  them,  as  to 
le^id  them  to  desire  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  ascertain  for  themselves  what  it  is 
the  teachers  are  doing  in  their  name. 
The  duty  of  the  Churches  to  Sabbath 
schools,  then,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  teachers,  and  to 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  work  as  can 
only  be  maintained  and  expressed  by 
frequent  visits  t«)  the  schools. 
342 


bath  school,  and  feeling  that  the  Sabbath 
school  teacher  is  representing  the  Chnrch 
to  his  scholars,  should  manifest  his 
interest  by  visiting  the  schooL 

If  the  schools  were  thus  visited,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  results  to  the  congje- 
gation  would  be  beneficial  ?  Would  not 
their  interest  in  the  schools  be  greatlj 
increased?  Would  not  their  Christian 
sympathies  be  awakened?  Would  not 
their  sense  of  responsibility  be  quickened  ? 
Might  they  not  become  impressed  at  the 
Sabbath  school  with  the  need  tliat  exists 
for  a  mission  of  Christian  love  to  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  scholars?  In 
short,  contact  with  the  Sabbath  schools 
might  be  of  inestimable  service  to  mem« 
hers  of  a  congregation,  as  it  has  been  to 
very  many  of  the  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
both  with  respect  to  their  own  spiritual 
life,  and  with  respect  to  their  usefulness 
in  the  world. 

The  efftict  of  such  visits  on  the  teaeikers 
would  be  very  important.  It  would  be 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  teachers 
would  have  any  hesitation  in  hailing 
such  friendly  visits.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  not  a  few  teachers  have  failed  in 
their  work  for  want  of  some  friendly 
sympathy.  With  a  troublesome  and  rude 
class  of  children,  and  no  apparent  eShcX 
following  from  his  labours,  many  a  teaoher 
has  desponded  of  success,  and  been  ready 
to  resign  the  attempt.  The  visit  of  some 
one  who  sympathised  with  him  in  his 
difficulty  might  be  enough  to  revive  bis 
drooping  courage — it  might  suffice  to  re- 
mind hiuiof  what  Sabbath  school  teachers 
are  too  apt  to  forget  in  their  times  of 
difficulty — that,  as  servants  of  Christ, 
they  are  never  unsupported  or  alone— >for 
at  such  times  **  there  standeth  One  among 
them  whom  they  know  not."  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  like  other  people,  have  tbeir 
peculiar  temptations,  to  whicb  they  will 
be  most  apt  to  yield  if  they  are  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves.  The  constant  deal- 
ing with  the  routine  of  lessons,  school 
management,  &c.,  places  the  teacher  in 
some  danger  ot  becoming  a  formalist  in 
his  duties,  and  of  losing  sight  of  the  spi- 
ritual aspect  of  his  work.  The  visit  of  a 
pious  friend  may  be  of  use  in  counteract- 
ing this  danger.  We  may  add  also  that 
if  left  too  much  to  themselves,  teachers 
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are  apt  to  feel  themaelvea,  as  it  were;  a 
distinct  dau  in  the  Church,  with  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  interests.  The  evil  of 
this  need  not  be  pointed  out 

And  the  effect  of  such  Tisits  will  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  school  itself. 
Is  it  of  little  consequence  that  the 
scholars  see  that  some  importance  is 
attached  to  the  school  by  others  besides 
those  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  it  ? 
They  are  not  surprised  that  their  teachers 
should  desire  their  constant  attendance, 
and  should  express  great  interest  in  their 
well-being.  Thpy  take  that  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  if  something  of  a  similar 
interest  is  shewn  in  them  by  others,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  of  the  counsels 
addressed  to  them  by  their  teachers  will 
cume  home  to  their  hearts  with  a  new 
degree  of  authority. 

The  parents  of  the  schoiars,  also,  may 
be  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  interest 
shewn  in  the  school  by  the  congregation. 
The  importance  of  all  the  teacher  is  doing 
for  their  children  may  be  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  yisits  of  members  of  the 
congregation.  The  school  cannot  appear 
to  them  an  insignificant  matter,  if  others 
not  pf^rsonally  engaged  in  its  management 
evince  so  much  interest  in  it. 

As  to  practical  improvements  in  the 
schools,  we  look  for  these  to  follow  from 
such  visits  rather  indirectly  than  directly. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  minister, 
the  teachers  are  generally  best  able  to 
judge  of  what  improvements  may  be 
iotroduoed  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  On  some  points,  however,  the 
teachers  may  feel  the  advanta^^e  of  hav- 
ing the  opinion  of  an  on- looker,  and  in 
such  cases  the  visitors  may  prove  of  ma- 
terial assistance.  One  benefit  which  the 
schools  would  certainly  receive  from  such 
visits  as  we  have  alluded  to  is  that  dis- 
cipline would  be  more  easily  enforced. 
Every  teacher  of  a  "  mission  school  *' 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain 
strict  order  in  the  classes,  and  how  much 
this  difficulty  is  lesseoe^l  by  the  occasional 
▼isit  of  a  stranger.  This  is  indeed  the 
point  to  which  we  think  the  attendsnce 
of  visitors  should  be  first  directed.  It  is 
obviously  in  vain  to  look  for  good  results 
from  a  school  where  the  classes  are  not 
onlerly  and  quiet. 

Tbe  calling  for  absentees  is  another 
-work  in  which  a  visitor  might  materially 
a^ist  the  teacher.  And  while  speaking 
to  the  children  of  their  duty  to  attend 
the  school,  an  opportunity  would  be 
iriven  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  parents 
upon  the  duties  devolving  on  them. 
I  rt  this  way  we  can  see  how  the  .visiting 
of  a  Sabbath  school  might  gradually  lead 
««>  the  visiting  of  a  district.    And  as  the 


I  Union  has  recently  had  the  subject  of 
'district  visitation  under  discussion,  we 
would  ask,  if  the  Sabbath  schools  might 
I  not  conveniently,  and  with  some  pecu- 
,  liar  advantage,  be  adopted  as  starting- 
I  points  for  such  visitation  ?  The  visiting 
I  of  a  district  seems  a  more  formidable 
undertaking  than  to  assist  a  Sabbath 
I  school  teacher  in  visiting  his  scholars. 
'  A  person  who  would  not  venture  upon 
I  the  former  work  migUt  undertake  the 
I  latter ;  while  we  feel  convinced  .that, 
I  once  engaged  in  visiting  for  the  Sabbath 
'  school,  the  visitor  would  soon  be  willing 
I  to  extend  his  calls  to  all  the  families  of 
I  the  district. 

I  The  real  prosperity  of  Sabbath  schools 
I  must,  in  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned, depend  mainly  upon  the  teachers. 
The  minister  may  direct  the  whole  work, 
I  and  he  may  occasionally  visit  the  schools. 
'  Even  his  visits  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  frequent,  from  the  nature  of  his 
other  occupations  on  Sabbath.  But  the 
teaching  and  management  of  the  schools 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the  teachers 
themselves.  With  regard  to  all  details  of 
school  management,  &c,  we  think  that 
every  security  that  is  desirable  will  be  had, 
if  the  teachers  meet  regularly  for  friendly 
conference  and  for  mutual  assistance,  to 
consult  with  one  another  as  to  phins  and 
proceedings,  and  to  take  what  measures 
they  find  to  be  most  effective  for  assist- 
ing each  other  in  preparation  for  their . 
duties  in  the  schooL  All  this  let  the 
teachers  themselves  provide  for,  under 
tlie  direction,  of  course,  of  the  minister. 
It  seems  desirable,  also,  that,  the 
duties  of  the  teachers  being  so  truly  re- 
ligious, there  should  be  occasional  meet- 
ings among  them  for  prayer,  in  order 
that  the  spiritual  aspect  of  their  work 
may  not  be  lost  from  their  view. 

These  points  the  congregation  may 
leave  to  the  teachers,  if  only  the  congre- 
gation see  that  the  teachers  are  attending 
to  them. 

it  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that,  with- 
out intertlBring  in  any  way  with  the  ex- 
isting management  or  system  of  Sabbath 
schools,  the  duty  of  the  congregation  to- 
wards these  institutions  is  to  take  a  more 
lively  and  more  intimate  interest  in  them 
than  at  present,  to  realise  that  they  are 
doing  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and  to  prove  that  the  congregation  iden- 
tifies its  -If  with  the  teachers,  by  its  mem- 
bers paying  frequent  visits  to  the  schools. 
The  minister  and  session  of  a  parisii 
may  have  a  committee  of  their  number 
appointed  to  take  some  special  supervi- 
sion of  the  Sabbath  schools ;  but  in  our 
opinion,  no  provision  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  held  as  doing  away  with  the  obli- 
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fration  resting  upon  individual  roeinberB 
of  the  Cliurch  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sabbath  schools  by 
personal  visitation. 

One  word  more.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  duty  of  the  congregation  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  such  visitations. 
Might  not  great  benefit  follow  also  ii 
the  parents  of  the  Bcholars,  whether  be- 
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longing  to  the  congregation  or  not,  were 
encouraged  to  be  frequent  visitors ?  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  in- 
tercourse between  these  parents  and  the 
teachers  and  visitors  of  the  school,  the 
lessons  they  would  hear  given  might  be 
of  benefit  to  them,  both  as  direct  instruc- 
tion to  themselves  and  as  supplying  them 
with  hints  for  the  tuition  ot  their  chil- 
dren at  home.  C. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

No.  IV. — CONOLUBION. 


pHiiJLNTBROpr,  in  its  modern  manifesta- 
tions, refuses  to  withhold  its  sympathies 
from  any  sufi^erer.  Were  our  desires 
gratified,  all  men  would  be  free,  enlight- 
ened,'regenerated,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
The  dreary  age  of  selOsh  indifference 
has  passed  away,  and  now  we  are  ever 
longing  and  ever  praying  for  the  coming 
of  a  blessed  millennial  day  that  will  slied 
its  light  and  joy  over  all  the  earth.  Who 
that  makes  the  great  law  of  love  his  rule 
of  feeling  and  of  action,  would  wish  for 
the  prcvaleuce  of  other  longings  and 
other  thoughts  ?  And  yet,  it  is  possible 
that  romantic  interest  iu  distant  objects 
of  Christian  sympathy,  ever  heightened 
by  fresh  representations  in  the  pages  of 
books  of  travel,  by  new  researches  such 
as  those  of  a  Williams,  a  Mofikt,  and  a 
Livingstone,  or  by  tragic  revelations 
of  human  depravity  such  as  India  has 
been  unfolding,  may  have  more  to  do 
with  this  benevolence  than  is  consistent 
with  its  disinterestedness  and  its  purity. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  estimate 
the  procedure,  either  of  the  individual 
or  of  any  number  of  individuals,  by 
strict  logical  rule.  Allowance  must  ever 
be  made  for  the  fiulings  and  faults  inci- 
dent, in  all  cases,  to  human  imperfec- 
tions. Thus,  even  were  we  to  discover 
great  and  serious  defects  in  this  manifes- 
tation of  philanthropic  feeling,  taking  in, 
as  it  does,  all  humanity,  we  would  by  no 
means  be  disposed  to  join  issue  with  the 
garrulous  and  the  surly  critics  in  the  cen- 
sures with  which  they  seek  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute.  We  have  no  sympailiy 
with  thoise  who  will  not  support  the 
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efforts  which  are  now  made  by  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church  in  behalf 
of  the  lost  in  far  distant  lands,  becauae 
there  are  home  claims  upon  our  philau- 
thrupic  exertions  which  are  so  strong  and 
pressing.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
hold  It  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  faulci- 
ness  in  such  philanthropy,  if  we  can  in- 
terest ourselves  in  slaves  and  savages  Ui 
far  distant  lauds,  while  we  neglect  the 
heathen  that  prowl  in  our  streets,  and 
hover  in  their  misery  around  our  own 
doors.  That  mother  shews  but  a  ques- 
tionable uffection,  and  displays  but  a 
hybrid  species  of  kind-heartedness,  who 
neglects  her  own  children  while  she 
spends  herself  in  zealous  exertions  for 
the  good  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  or 
Hindostan.  Can  it  be  urged  in  palliation 
of  such  neglect,  that  good  and  benevo- 
lent men,  the  members  of  our  Churches, 
are  ignorant  of  the  hapless  and  waful 
condition  of  their  own  neighbours  and 
fellow-cUizens  ?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
reason  for  admitting  the  plea ;  and  yet, 
in  admitting  it,  we  virtually  proclaim 
the  faultiness  of  a  philanthropy  which 
takes  cognisance  only  of  the  distant,  and 
which  has  no  interest  for  missions  that 
are  at  hand,  and  that  are  sternly  real  and 
unfictitious.  In  truth,  however,  it  will  not 
do  now-a-days  to  find  palliation  for  such 
breach  of  duty  on  the  plea  of  ignorance. 
We  have  but  to  think  of  our  pauperism 
and  our  prisons.  Men  have  but  to  lay 
aside  their  selfish  indifference,  and  look 
around  them,  to  find  objects  worthy  of 
the  out-pouring  of  the  most  overflowing 
benevolence.     Besides,  the   press   now 
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teema  with  information  furniahed  by  a 
noble  band  of  pioneers  in  the  great  work 
of  (liacoTerj  in  those   hidden    regions 
which    so  sadly  mar  the  beauty,  and 
detract  from  the  wortli,  of  oar  advancing 
civilisation.    The  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Beligious  Instruction,  a 
few  years  ago,  laid  bare  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  fellow-men  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Scotland.    That  exposure  was 
followed  by  the  noble  and  devoted  la- 
bours of  Chalmers,  not  merely  in  cairy- 
ing  out    his  great  scheme  of    Church 
Extension,  but  in  that  last  effort  of  his 
strength  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  districts  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Who  that  has  read  that  memor- 
able chapter  of  his  life,  entitled  *'Tfae 
West  Port,"  can  plead  ignorance  r^ard- 
iog  the  woful  condition  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  feUow*men  all 
around    them?     Mayhew,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  has  disclosed  the  mysteries 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  done  for  that 
city    what   Livingstone   has   done   for 
Africa,  having  made  known  the  existence 
of  races  and  hordes  living  in  utter  alien- 
ation, not  only  from  general  British  life, 
but,  like  savages,  from  all  good.    City 
missionaries,  reports,  and  nugaiines  of 
philanthropic  labours,  are  ever  unfoldUig 
hitherto  unknown  forms  of  this  British 
heathenism.    The  liagazioe  of  the  Loo. 
don  City  Mission,*  for  instance,  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  chie^  occu- 
pied with  revelations  respectijig  regions 
hitherto  unknown  and  uoeiplored ;  and 
there  is  much  in  the  map  of  that  gnat 
city    which,    morally    and    Ipiritiially, 
should  still  be  marked  Sahara,  or  the 
Great    Desert.      Strange   philanthropy 
tliifl,  truly,  which  occupies  itself  witlt  the 
regions  of  the  Zambesi,  and  with  the  lone 
islands  of  the  antipodes,  while  it  cares 
not  to  know  the  sute  of  men  in  our  own 
towns  and  cities  I 

Besides,  we  have  now  a  Census  Report 
of  Religious  Worship— imperfect,  unfor- 
tonaiely,  as  to  bootland,  but  more  trust, 
worthy  in  regard  to  England— and  that 


*  Any  ooa  who  wUhM  to  know  to  what  (lipths 
of  degradation  bia  fellofr-znvn  ba?«  aank«  aud 
(hat  in  Chrlatiaa  England,  shoold  read  the  Xon. 
4m  Ol^f  Mulon  MagoMkM  tot  August  laat. 


supplies  us  with  data,  enabling  us  to  at« 
tain  at  least  to  a  proximate  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  thia  national  heathen- 
ism. We  have  already  shewn  that,  in 
England,  there  were  upwards  of  Jie^ 
miUiona  of  souls— that  is,  half  of  the  to- 
tal possible  number  of  church-goers— - 
who  were  neglectful  of  their  spiritual 
interests  on  the  Sabbath  of  enumeration 
in  1851.  But,  in  addition,  we  learn  from 
that  Report  that  two  mUliona  of  souls 
could  not  have  found  church  accommo- 
dation, if  the  whole  number  of  the  mil- 
lions of  absentees  had  been  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties.  It  has  been  stated, 
on  apparently  good  authority,  that  more 
than  one  miUioo  of  the  people  of  London 
alone  are  living  in  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing the  worship  and  house  of  God.*  In 
Glasgow,  not  reckoning  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  has  been  computed  that  there 
are  upwards  of  100,000  persons  living  in 
open  contempt  of  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, and  that,  including  the  ostensible 
adherents  of  that  denomination,  there 
are  180,000  souls  in  that  city  who  stand 
in  pressing  need  of  the  pbilanthiopic 
and  missionary  labours  of  the  Christiaa 
Church. 

Besides,  the  fluetoations  that  Uke 
place  in  cities  render  churches  that  were 
onoe  conveniently  situated  nearly  use- 
less, and  the  result  is,  that  while  there 
are  too  many  in  one  place,  there  are  too 
few  in  another.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  thus  no  church  that  can  real^  be 
said  to  be  within  their  reach.  Then  it 
is  not  every  church  that  the  persona 
whose  religious  wants  are  greatest  will 
enter  —  cathedrals  and  richly-adorned 
structures  ill  conforming  to  the  sute  of 
feeling  and  thought,  as  also  of  dress,  pre- 
valent amongst  those  whose  spiritual  con- 
dition is  so  deplorably  low.  Even  the 
more  respectable  artisans  seem  to  shun 
such  structures,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
very  carefril  consideration  how  far  it  has 
been  contrived  to  shut  men  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  privileges  by  stone 
walls,  or,  as  it  may  be  sUted,  how  far 
the  gratification  of  architectural  taste  is 
compatible  with  the  rdigious  wel&re  of 


•  See  Appendix  to  Guthrie's  City,  il»  fibu  and 
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the  maiaes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  mat- 
ter for  question  that  it  is  desirable^  and 
even  important,  to  gather  men  under  the 
roof  of  some  sufficient  building,  when 
they  meet  together  for  religioua  duty ; 
but  assuredly  we  have  now  reached  a 
state  of  things  in  which  mere  notions  or 
feelings  must  not  be  permitted  to  orer^ 
rule  our  efforts  for  the  improvement,  yea, 
for  the  salvation,  of  the  masses  of  our 
fellow-men.  It  is  strange  how  we  can 
forget  that  our  great  Master  and  Exem- 
plar uttered  His  great  sermons  to  thou- 
sands, and  even  tens  of  thousands,  in  the 
open  air.  The  first  heralds  of  the  Cross 
likewise  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the 
market-place,  and  delivered  their  terse 
and  touching  appeals  and  arguments 
wherever  they  found  an  audience.  It 
will  not  do  for  us  to  forget  their  ex- 
ample, or  to  think  that  our  perishing 
fellow-men  are  to  be  saved  while  we  con- 
fine our  preaching  and  our  call  to  the 
lost  within  the  precincts  and  limits  of 
atone  walls.  It  will  not  do  now-a-days, 
with  the  clamant  wants  of  the  people  ap- 
pealing to  our  Christian  sympathies  and 
to  our  sense  of  Christian  duty — with  the 
blood  of  our  countrymen  accusing  us 
before  lugh  heaven — to  have  our  efibrts 
paralysed  by  mere  feelings,  as  if  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
were  endowed  with  some  potent  charm 
by  that  mere  amngement  of  wood  and 
stone  which  we  call  a  church  or  a  eathe- 
draj.  No  I  we  must  carry  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  under  heaven,  even  though 
no  gathering  together  of  the  needy  and 
the  lost,  in  any  special  place,  sbould  be 
possible.  Let  a  word  from  the  Census 
Beport  on  Beligions  Worship  here  be 
taken  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
course  of  energetic  and  philanthropic 
action : — **  The  myriads  of  our  labouring 
population,  really  as  ignorant  of  Christi- 
anity as  were  the  heathen  Saxons  at 
Augustine's  landing,  are  as  much  In 
need  of  missionary  enterprise  to  bring 
them  into  practical  acquaintance  with 
its  doctrines;  and  until  the  dingy  terri- 
tories of  this  alienated  nation  are  in» 
▼aded  by  aggretdoe  Christian  agency,  we 
cannot  reasonably  look  for  that  more 
general  attendance  [in  our  churches] 
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which,  with  many  other  blessings,  would, 
it  is  anticipated,  certainly  succeed  an 
active  war  of  such  benevolent  hostilities.'' 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
right  course  is  pursued  when  men  are 
addressed  on  the  high  matters  of  the 
soul  on  the  street  or  in  the  highway — 
the  servants  of  the  great  Master  going 
into  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  the  "  high- 
ways and  the  hedges,"  compelling  men  to 
come  In ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
hail  the  efibrts  that  are  now  made  to 
carry  home  to  the  heart  and  conscienoe 
of  those  who  are  never  found  within  the 
walls  of  any  church  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The 
Gospel  is  now  preached  upon  the  streets 
— ^freely  proclaimed  to  perishing  men  on 
unconsecrated  ground, — earnest,  faithful 
missionaries  carrying  from  door  to  door, 
and  from  group  to  group,  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy ;  while  Scripture-readers  are 
communicating  to  the  vilest  and  most 
wretched  those  words  which  are  spirit 
and  which  are  life.  In  the  metropolis, 
for  instance,  with  its  vast  hordes  of  out- 
casts, and  its  miserable  ^  rookeries,"  and 
almost  inaccessible  moral  wastes,  there 
are  now  of  city  missionaries  no  fewer 
than  839,  the  operations  of  the  Mission 
involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  fully 
L.80,000;  its  agents,  during  last  year, 
having  |Mld  1,528,163  visits  to  the  de- 
graded and  the  fallen  of  the  capital ;  por- 
tions of  Scripture  having  been  read  on 
478,049  different  occasions ;  80,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  or  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Rome  itself,  having  been 
visited;  free  access  having  been  found 
to  968  Jewish  families— *' a  number  as 
large,  probably,  as  the  entire  Jewish 
population  of  Jerusalem;"  3,109,375 
tracta  having  been  issued  during  the 
year;  11,878  children,  as  has  been  al- 
ready Stated,  sent  to  school;  drunk- 
ards having  been  reclaimed,  and  many 
hundreds  of  the  fallen  and  the  wretched 
won  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  or  re- 
stored firom  dens  of  infamy  to  the  society 
of  their  friends.*  In  such  cities  as  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  a  similar  agency  is  at 
work  in  those  hidden  scenes  of  misery, 
whose  very  eiristence  is  unknown  to 
•  See  I«rt  Beport  of  Londoo  Gltj  JAiMioo.  . 
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thonaandi  and  tens  of  thonsands  who 
faaTefie  their  spadous  streets.*    Besides 
the  city  missionaries,  Scripture-readers 
are  employed  in  London  to  a  Tery  large 
extent,  I8S  persons  being  thus  engaged, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  asso- 
datiOBB    under   whose    auspices    their 
labours  are  conducted,  amounting  to  fully 
Lbl 0,000.    Such  agents  are  employed  in 
many  other  of  our  large  towns— ministers 
of  overgrown  parishes  finding  their  aid 
iuTaluable  in   prosecutmg  their  duties 
towards  those  whose  wretchedness  and 
lost  condition  have  such  claims  upon 
their  benevolent  and  faithful  labours.! 
In  the  case  of  some,  sheer  hopelessness  of 
success  operates  to  their  entire  neglect  of 
the  multitudes  of  the  perishing  which 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
their  parishes,  but  all  men  of  any  nerre 
and  earnestness  are  now  striving  to  cope 
with  the  mighty  evils  which,  too  long 
unheeded,  have  swollen  to  such  frightful 
magnitude.    In  England  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  are  unbending,  and  are 
fiadiug  it  consistent  with  tbeir  truest 
dignity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  to  carry  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  those 
who  know  not  the  plague  of  their  own 
souls.    Such  men  as  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
eoln  and  Dr.  M*Neill  have  been  proclaim- 
ing the  blessed  tidings  of  mercy  to  the 
fidlen  and  the  lost,  arrested  as  these  have 
been  by  the  unwonted  sound  that  has 
reached  their  ears  on  the  public  street, 
while  the  most  eminent  preachers   in 
England   have   been   conducting  those 

•  ••  White  Edinburgh  s^Jots  tba  mtHom  at 
Msrlj  •  kimdnd  minUten,  it  has  also  npwards 
^/ftf  city  miaaiooarief,"  each  labouring  "  fire 
houn  a-day  in  districts,  containinir.  on  an  are- 
mge.  from  330  to  860  Tiiitabla  fluniUsa.  and 
AMDprial&g  in  ali  oonaiderably  more  than  SO^COO 
iodiridaala.  A  large  proportion  of  theae  baring 
«ither  never  been  coonected  with  any  of  the 
ehnrcbet  in  the  city,  or  taaring  long  oeaaed  to 
be  ao  oonnaeted,  have  oome  to  be  almoii  wholly 
depondent  for  spiritnal  instruction  on  the  la- 
Inmra  of  the  missionaries  "— Report /itr  1836. 

f  In  Edinburgh  there  is  an  assoeiation  of  this 
•ort,  which  talses  cogmsanoe  of  iMrtioos  of  the 
CMd  Tows,  of  which  the  spiritual  ooudition  ia 
^potl.nigh  aa  bad  as  is  poaalble  in  any  portion  of 
«1m  world.  It  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
4Pf  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  containing  this 
Iijalliaiilsiii  I  and  the  appeal  which  is  now  made 
CO  the  banerolant  in  iu  behalf  will,  we  trust, 
B»€H  with  a  liberal  response. 
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services   in   Exeter   Hall  which   have 
been  so  unceremoniously  brought  to  a 
dose.     An  ^^Open^ahr  Mission,**  during 
the  past  year,  held  in  London  no  fewer 
than  1080  services.    Much  has  been  done 
in  this  way  likewise,  in  such  towns  as 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow ;  and  while  some,  as  in  Aber- 
deen and  Dundee,  have  been  trying  the 
experiment  of  ragged  churdies,  others, 
like  the  minister  of  the  Barony  in  Glas* 
gow,  iiave  been  filling  existing  churches 
to  the  door  with  hearers  clad  in  their 
ordinary  work-day  habiliments.    All  this 
to  our  view  is  well,  for,  unless  we  read 
Scripture  wrongly,  it  is  apostolic.    This 
is  the  true  apostolical  succession—this 
ardency  in  doing  good  and  saving  souls. 
This  is  the  only  worthy  motto  of  an  apos- 
tolic life,  *'  If  by  any  means,  I  may  save 
some."   Every  one  may  not  be  doing  just 
what  is  best,  but  we  hail  the  efforts  of  all 
who  are  doing  the  best  which  is  in  their 
power.     All  portions  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  happily  on  the  alert  in  this 
great  and  first  service  of  Christian  men ; 
and,  like  the  missionsries  to  the  heathen, 
who  forget  their  little  differences  when 
they  stand  arrayed  against  the  migh^ 
host  of  the  alienated  and  the  perishing, 
the  ministers  of  our  Churches,  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  empire,  find  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  narrowed  when 
they  contemplate  the  mighty  work  which 
lies  before  them  to  accomplish.    We  do 
not  then  undervalue  the  efforts  of  the 
brethren  in  other  Churches,  while  we  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  labours  which 
are  now  undertaken  by  the  ministers  and 
members  of  our  own.    We  would  invite 
our  readers  to  go  back  upon  the  article 
in  our  April  number  for  information  re- 
garding the  great  work  which  is  going 
on  in  Glasgow  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Church.     There  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches  have  been  making 
special  exertions,  and  all  united  are  by  no 
means  enough  to  overtake  the  spiritual 
wants  of  that  teeming  and  still  swelling 
city.    There  our  ablest  men,  who  have 
had  the  care  of  parishes,  have  become 
ministers  of  chapels.    There,  at  least  tm 
new  parishes  have  recently  been  erected. 
Chapels  long  empty  have  been  filled  with 
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worshippers;  oumeroiu  preachers  and 
missionaries  are  finding  abundant  oocu- 
pation;  1210  teachers  have  under  their 
care  in  Sabbath  schools  no  fewer  than 
1 1,000  children ;  while  9175  Bibles  were 
last  year  put  into  circoUtion  among 
those  who  were  destitute  of  the  word  of 
life.  Perhaps  in  none  of  our  cities  more 
than  in  London  and  Glasgow,  each  me- 
tropolitan in  point  of  numbers,  are  Chris- 
tian men  more  on  the  alert  in  the  duties 
of  their  high  Tocation.  When  plaoed  in 
comparison  with  the  lethargy  of  other 
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strong  as  it  ever  did.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  our  present  efforts  are  either  iU^di- 
rected,  or  are  essentially  insufficient  and 
inadequate.  What  a  noble  and  truly  great 
subject  for  the  labours  of  a  spedal  com- 
mittee of  our  General  Assembly  I  Would 
that  our  Church  grappled  with  it,  and,  as 
the  national  guardian  of  the  interests  oi 
religion,  undertook  to  sift  it  to  the  corcb 
and  to  arouse  erety  Christian  man  and 
woman  in  the  land  upon  the  subject  1 
Unquestionably  much  of  our  benevolence 
falls  fruitlessly  to  the  ground,  through 


tmies,  this  vigilance  in  weU-Kioing  is  most   the  casual   and   unmethodical  way  in 


satisfactoiy.     Throi^hout  the  land,  in 


^^^-1   *u    >»-      1^    .       :.      — —-«»•--    -— '^.i.«i»f*jM*«^ — uei^ wo^  as n were, 
deed,  the  Church,  m  aU  iu  sections,  is   checkmating  sect;  and  there,  nerhaps. 

either     thnmnohlv     a»»».^^ i-     j-^.^     _i ^t^  .   .  ^   *^       *^ 


either  thoroughly  aroused  or  is  last 
awakening  to  its  duty.  Full  sUtis- 
tics  of  the  efforts  of  modem  beoevoi- 
lenoe  in  connexion  with  those  great 
wants  which  we  have  been  deploring 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  inte- 
resting. Taking  in  asylums  of  all  sorts, 
Beformatory  and  charitable  institutions, 
schools  —  ragged,  industrial,  or  purely 
educational  —  BiWe  classes  and  Sab- 
bath schools,  missionary  operationa, 
church  building  and  direct  ministerial 
labours,  Bible  and  tract  distributioo,— 
aU  the  agency,  in  a  word,  which  modem 
philanthropy  has  caUed  into  operation, 
and  summing  up  the  whole  in  numbers, 
the  results,  whether  in  regaid  to  agenu 
or  means,  would  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  imporUnt  chapter  in  the 
modem  history  of  Christianity.  Never- 
thelfiss,with  the  tide  of  popuUtion  flowing 
and  sweUing  as  it  has  never  done  before 
—with  cities  expanding  into  unheard-of 
magnitude  or  starting  into  existence  as  if 
by  the  magician's  hand^with  the  evils 
which  are  aasailed  growing  with  propor- 
tionate rapidity— it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  vast  array  of  benevolent 
agency  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  evils,  is  producing  but  Uttie  more 
than  appreciable  results.  Thus,  with  all 
the  efforts  vhich  the  Christian  Church, 

aided  as  it  Is  in  many  wvi  by  the  State,  «w..-«.  w^.  «—  ^«.  w«  wo«. 
hM  made,  the  problem  which  we  stated  at  have  more  union  in  our  Chrisdan  army— 
the  outsat  atill  remains  unsolved,  and  the   at  the  very  least  a  mutual  understanding. 


case  againat  us  and  our  Christianity, 
•gainst  the  veiy  existence  of  the  nation. 


which  it  is  applied— here,  Bed^  as  it  were, 


where  the  necessities  are  greatest,  the 
best  intentions  paralysed  by  inade- 
quate resources;  or  yet  again,  the  few 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  many,  or  ex* 
tensive  funds  being  expended  on  objects 
comparatively  unimportant  and  triviaL 
Division  of  efforts  haa  ita  advantages, 
and  he  would  be  a  foolish  man  who 
would  say  otherwise ;  but  while  wicked- 
ness, while  irreligion,  infidelity,  and  the 
hydrapheaded  monsters  which  open  their 
capacious  jaws  to  swaUow  up  all  good  in 
our  country,  form  one  united  phaUmx, 
mig}iti«r  and  more  resistless  than  ever 
Maoedonisn  or  Roman  brought  into  the 
battle-field,  the  Christian  assailanto  are 
divided  into  small  and  often  ill-oiganised 
bands;  numerous,  but  feeble  in  their 
divisions,  a«d  too  often  owning  no 
leaden  but  their  own  wi^ward  will 
first,  then,  we  would  have  every  Chris^ 
tian  man,  ay,  and  woman  too,  enrolled 
in  our  army*^each  tiuvwing  off  the 
tremmeliings  of  selfishness  and  hxxmy, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  eflbrts 
and  their  prayeia,  like  ^ood  citiaens  ia 
some  struggle  of  patriotism,  melting  down 
their  jewels  and  their  plate,  so  that  by 
all  meana  they  may  win  the  viptoiy  over 
the  strong  enemy  which  is  hamdy  d^ 
stroying  countless  souls,  and  which  la 
threatening  our  country  and  all  ita 
ioitevesta  with  iwa.     NeiU  we  wouM 


and  ail  acting  at  leaal  so  iar  m  coQceprt 
aa  to  know  where  the  grouad  ia  nocwpied^ 


Stands  yet  almosl*  if  not  altogether,  as  and  where  aid  and  eflbrta  are  most  needed. 
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But  ftirther,  and  above  all,  howeTor 
enfeebled  by  our  owd  jealousies  and  un- 
worthy  animositiet,  success  in  the  main 
depends  on  our  adoption  of  the  principle 
which  is  expressed  in  the  motto,  **  Divide 
and  eooquer."  With  all  oar  frightfhl 
waste  of  effort,  with  all  the  unpatriotic 
and  imholy  indifference  which  marks  the 
conduct  of  rast  numbers  who  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  this  amy  of  benevolent 
hostilities,  the  conquest  over  evil  is  sure, 
if,  taking  our  lesson  from  great  military 
conquerors,  we  divide  and  win  the  con- 
quest piece- meal.  This,  in  other  words, 
is  just  the  territorial  system  of  Cbalmen ; 
and  at  this  hour  the  success  of  his  efforts 
in  the  West  Port  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
stands  a  monument  which  his  genius  and 
his  high-minded  Christian  phUanthropj 
erected  to  his  own  memory.  Others 
have  eoteved  into  his  IiUmuTs,  and,  in 
other  districts  of  the  same  city,  have 
been  winning  hundreds  of  aliens  back 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.*  There 
—  iu  that  renovated  West  Port  —  we 
have  at  least  something  like  a  near  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem which  the  frightful  heathenism  of 
our  cities  and  towns  presents  to  us ;  and 
if  that  heathenism  is  ever  to  be  re- 
claimed, it  is,  we  firmly  believe,  by  this 
division  of  tenritory,  and  consequent 
thoroughnesB  in  the  application  of  reme- 
dial instrumentalities.  This,  in  the 
present  state  of  oar  overgrown  dty 
parishes,  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chalmers,  form  the  great  work  of  any 
portion  of  the  Christian  army.  At  the 
same  time,  the  National  Church  has,  of 
Aeoessitj,  so  long  as  it  oeoupies  that 
high  and  most  honourable  position,  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  it  of  waging  war 
with  a  puissant  arm,  upon  this  empire 
of  darkness.  We  would  not  underrate 
the  eflbrts  which  have  already  been  made 
by  oor  Church,  sadly  crippled  as  she  has 
been,  in  fblfllling  the  dice  which,  above 
all,  it  behoves  her  to  discharge.  But 
that  her  exertions  have  been  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case*  no  one,  who 

•  8m  an  Ixitoraitlnir  "tiitMiMnt  of  aa  axperimeiit 
of  tlili  sort*  with  the  FleMUiM  of  the  dty  of 
Bdhiborgh  for  tho  territory,  in  Qathrle's  kit 
work.  The  CCif ,  Ua  Sim  amd  Ut  Sorroun,  floe, 
In  pcrtioiilar,  the  Appendix  to  the  volume. 
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understands  what   he    is   saying,  will 
venture  to  assert    That  our   Presby- 
teries, our  Synods,  our  venerable  As- 
sembly itself,  with  all  its  deliberative 
wisdom,  have  ever  yet  fairly  grappled 
with  the  duty  which  these  mighty  wants 
and  frightftd  evils  impose,  we  do  not 
believe.*    We  could  dispense  with  much 
of  our  ecdesiastidsm  if  we  could  find  in 
exchange  for  it  a  more  aggressive  phil- 
anthropy, and  a  more  resolute  deter- 
mination to  make  the  Choroh  worthy  of 
her  position,  as  winning  victories  over 
the  empire  of  lost  souls.    Meanwhile  we 
tbaAk  Qod  thai  the  mantle  of  Chalmers 
has  fUlea  upon  one  wbo^  with  his  mighty 
influence  oret  the  youth  who  are  pressing 
forward  to  occupy  the  territories  which, 
in  another  capacity,  he  labours  to  mark 
off  for  ooDoentratsd  Christian  efforts,  has 
done  more  for  the  intefests  of  rel^gloa 
and  of  souls,  in  Scotland,  than  any  other 
existing   leader  of  the   host  of  God's 
people.    For  what  Is  it  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son  has   been  doing?     He  has   been 
dividing  that  we  may  oonquer.    He  has 
been  marking  off  territories,  separating 
masses   into   manageable   portions,  for 
whose  reclamation  he  provides,  not  a 
precarioos  and   uncertain   agency,  bat 
abiding,  ngalarly  constituted,  and  fully 
equipped    Christian     instrumentalities. 
Large  towns,  almost  cities,  but  recently 
known    as    hamlets,    and    filled    wiUi 
myriads  of  a  swarthy  and  sadly  heathen- 
ish mining  population ;  orei-growa  city 
parishes,    wiUi    their    thousands,    and 
oftener  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of 
erring  souls,  are  divided  into  new  eccle- 
siastical territories,  and  have  the  high 
advantages  secured  to  them  of  rego- 
lar  parochial  ministrations.      Upwards 
of  L.300,000  have  already  been  contri- 
buted   in   connexion    with    this    great 
scheme  of  Christian  beoevolenoe.    Our 
gracioos  Queen  and  her  royal  consort 
have,    by    their    noble    contributions, 
placed   the   diadem  upon   the   mighty 

•  Perhaps  it  !■  fanpoetlble  to  orerrsto  the 
importsnee  of  the  work  which  hu  been  nooom. 
pUehed  under  the  opentioa  of  the  Home 
Mleekm  Seheme,  whiefa,  with  that  fior  supple- 
menting ednoatioBal  wants,  forms  a  notlo 
monnment  to  the  naeiUness  sad  honour  of  oor 
Zion. 
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efforts  of  its  illostrioos  but  yet  most 
humble-minded  promoter ;  and,  with  oar 
Tiews  of  the  necessities  which  cry  for  the 
remedy  which  the  Endowment  Scheme 
provides,  we  can  only  wish  him  and  his 
great  labours,  God  speed.  We  cannot, 
however,  conceal  from  ourselves  that  not 
a  hundred  endowed  churches  and  new 
parishes,  merely,  are  necessary,  but  pro- 
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bably  at  the  very  least  five  hundred; 
and  when  or  how  are  these  to  be  proyided, 
unless  the  Church,  with  Dr.  Robertson 
at  her  head,  rises  up,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  as  one  man,  and  in  a  spuit  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  apostolic  fervour,  and 
divine  philanthropy — ^that  love  of  souls 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Jesus— consecrates  itself  to  the  work  ? 

B.  Y. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  WILBKRFORCE'S  DIARY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
CHARTER  (1793). 


Tarn  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter  afforded  Wilberforoe  an 
opening  for  attempting  to  improve  the 
moral  state  of  our  Asiatic  fellow- sub- 
jects. Since  the  reign  of  Anne  a  deep 
indifference  to  such  attempts  had  settled 
upon  the  mind  of  the  nation :  he  now  at- 
tempted to  arouse  it  from  this  long  leth- 
argy. After  having  '*  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  strenuous  and  persevering  dili- 
gence," and  consulted  bug  and  earnestly 
with  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Speaker,  and  his  friend  Charles  Grant, 
he  brought  the  question  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  tbe  14th  of 
May,  in  tbe  form  of  certain  Resolutions, 
which  were  agreed  to  in  committee, 
and  entered  on  the  Journals.  These 
Resolutions  pledged  the  house  in  general 
terms,  to  the  ''peculiar  and  bounden 
duty  of  promoting  by  all  just  and  pru- 
dent means,  the  religious  improvement " 
of  the  native  Indians.  Two  days  after- 
wards he  proposed  specific  resolutions 
for  sending  schoolmasters  and  chaplains 
throughout  India.  To  these  Mr.  Dundas 
had  promised  his  support.  **MayI5th. 
East  Indian  Resolutions  in  hand,  and 
Slave  business.  Lord  Carbampton  abus- 
ing me  as  a  madman.  17th.  Through 
God's  help  got  the  East  Indian  Resolu- 
tions in  quietly.  Sunday,  19th.  Scott 
morning.  Cecil  afternoon.  Called  at 
Grant's — ^Mlss  More  there.  The  hand  of 
Providence  was  never  more  visible  than 
in  this  East  Indian  affair.  What  cause 
have  I  for  gratitude,  and  trust,  and  hu- 
miliation." *^  My  time  is  contracted  and 
my  eyes  bad,  yet  I  must  record  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God  in  enabling 
me  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying 
tnrough  the  East  Indian  clauses.  Never 
was  His  overruling  providence  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  tbe  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness. Oh,  let  me  remember  that  Judas 
was  usmI  as  an  instrument  with  the  rest 
of  the  twelve  disciples,  and  that  many 
850 


wiU  say, '  Have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name? '  to  whom  He  will  answer,  'Depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  This 
affair  gives  me  fresh  occasion  to  discover 
the  pride  of  my  own  heart  How  pro- 
perly is  Grant  afl^ted  t  yet  let  me  take 
courage.  It  is  of  God's  unmerited  good- 
ness that  I  am  selected  as  the  agent  of 
usefhlness.  I  see  His  overruling  power. 
I  go  to  adore  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
humble  myself  before  Him,  and  to  implore 
His  forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
During  some  following  days  he  was 
absent  from  London.  Upon  the  22d  he 
'*  returned  from  Salt  Hill  (Eton  Montem) 
by  the  middle  of  the  day.  East  Indian 
directors  met  and  strongly  reprobated 
my  clauses."  The  effect  of  this  opposi- 
tion was  soon  seen  in  the  altered  tone 
which  Mr.  Dundas  assumed.  Upon  '*  the 
24th,  House  on  the  East  India  Bill :  I 
argued  as  strongly  as  I  could,  but  too 
much  in  my  own  strength."  '*  It  is  not 
meant*"  he  said,  '*to  break  up  by  vio- 
lence existing  institutions,  and  force  our 
&ith  upon  the  natives  of  India;  but 
gravely,  silently,  and  systematically  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  religions  truth.  Fraud  and  violence 
are  directly  repugnant  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  holy  faith,  and  would  frus- 
trate all  attempts  for  its  difiUsion.  To 
reject  this  measure  would  be  to  declare 
to  the  world  that  we  are  friends  to  Chris- 
tianity, not  because  it  is  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  nor  even  because  it  is  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  man,  but  only 
because  it  is  the  established  religion  of 
this  country.  In  India  we  take  equal 
care  of  Hindooism ;  our  enlarged  minds 
disdain  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  con- 
tracted vulgar;  like  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, we  are  led  by  considerations  of 
expediency  to  profess  the  popular  faith, 
but  we  are  happy  in  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  that  we  disbelieve  it  in  our 
hearts  and  despise  it  in  our  judgments. 
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Beware  how  this  opinion  goes  ahioad. 
Think  not  tliat  the  people  of  this  land 
will  long  maintain  a  great  church  esta- 
blishment from  motives  of  mere  politi- 
cal expediency.  For  myself,  I  value  our 
Established  Church  as  the  means  of  pre- 
serving for  us  and  for  our  children  the 
blessings  of  the  true  religion ;  and  I  well 
know  that  to  spread  such  a  notion  would 
be  to  inflict  on  it  a  fatal  stroke." 

In  spite  of  this  appeal  he  lost  all  the 
practical  part  of  the  Besolutions  he  pro- 
posed. **My  clauses  thrown  out~  Dun- 
das  most  false  and  double;  but,  poor' 
fellow  I  much  to  be  pitied."  "The  East 
India  directors  and  proprietors,"  he  tells 
Mr.  Gisbome,  '*  have  triumphed — all  my 
clauses  were  last  night  struck  out  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  (with  Dundas*s 
consent !  I  this  is  homur%  and  our  terri- 
tories in  Hindostan,  twenty  millions  of 
people  included,  are  left  in  the  undis- 
turbed and  peaceable  possession,  and 
committed  to  the  providential  protection 
of— Brama."  "How  mysterious,  how 
humbling,  are  the  dispensations  of  God's 
providence  I  "  was  his  own  private  medi- 
tation. "  I  see  that  I  closed  with  speak- 
ing of  the  East  India  clauses  being 
carried,  of  which  I  have  now  to  record 
the  defeat;  thrown  out  on  the  third 
reading  by  a  little  tumult  in  the  court  of 
proprietors.  Oh,  may  not  this  hare  been 
because  one  so  unworthy  as  I  undertook 
this   hallowed   cause  (Uzzah   and   the 
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ark),  and  carried  it  on  with  so  little  true 
humility,  faith,  self-abasement,  and  con- 
fidence in  God  through  Christ?  Yet 
where  can  I  go  but  to  the  blessed  Jesus  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life— I 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
son;  yet  receive  me,  and  deliver  me 
from  all  my  hindrances,  and,  by  the 
power  of  Thy  renewing  grace,  render  me 
meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light." 

The  general  apathy  with  which  his 
proposals  were  received,  pained  him 
deeply ;  while  he  especially  complained 
that  the  bishops  as  a  body  gave  him  no 
support.  Nor  was  it  till  he  had  thus 
fruitlessly  attempted  to  rouse  the  nation 
and  the  Church  to  their  undoubted  duty, 
that  he  turned,  as  a  poor  substitute,  to 
voluntary  associations.  Yet  something 
had  been  done.  The  assertion  of  the 
general  duty  of  attempting  to  evangelise 
the  East,  barren  as  it  was  for  twenty 
years,  remained  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  and  contradicted  publicly  the 
profession  of  infidelity  which  was  made, 
in  the  person  of  our  nation,  at  the  court 
of  China.  "  The  English,**  declared  Lord 
Macartney,  ''never  attempt  to  disturb 
or  dispute  the  worship  or  tenets  of  others, 
&c.;  .  .  they  come  to  China  with  no 
such  Tiews ;  .  .  they  have  no  priests  or 
chaplains  with  them,  as  have  other 
European  nations,'*  &c 

iTobewHtbnttd.) 
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Anafytical  Exposition  of  (he  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romcuu,  By 
JoHK  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Coogrega- 
gation,  Broughton  Place,  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Sons. 

Th«  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  systematic  view  of 
Christian  theology  which  the  inspired 
record  presents ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as 
other  accounts,  it  deseves  the  most  ear- 
liest study  on  the  part  of  all  who  would 
understand  this,  the  only  true  theology, 
in  all  its  raried  details  and  extensive 
bearings.  Our  language  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  orthodox  systems  of  theology  by 
Tery  able  divines,  and  we  cannot  place 
too  high  a  value  upon  several  of  the  more 
recent  uf  them,  especially  those  of  Prin< 
cipal  Hall,  Dr.  Dick,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
Dr.  Woods  of  Andover;  all  of  which, 
while  presenting  the  soundest  Biblical 


theology,  are,  at  the  same  time,  models 
of  lucid  arrangement,  transparent  clear- 
ness, copious  illustration,  and  elegant 
diction.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  but  the 
critical  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans  would  give  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  the  Christian  system,  both  in  its  grand 
scope  and  particular  arrangements,  than 
any  or  all  of  these  excellent  works.  At 
all  erents,  they  ought  not  to  be  studied 
apart  from  it.  For,  while  such  systems 
merely  classify  under  different  heads  the 
several  truths  which  the  Word  of  God 
contains,  we  hare  in  this  Epistle,  besides 
something  of  such  a  classification,  the 
relations  of  these  truths  to  each  other, 
the  relative  value  and  place  of  each,  the 
uses  of  a  practical  kind  to  which  they 
are  severally  subservient,  the  bonds  and 
ligaments  which  connect  them  as  a  har- 
monious whole,  as  well  as  the  temper 
and  tone  in  which  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained and  enforced. 
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Such  beings  the  value  of  the  Eptitle, 
we  cannot  be  wmpnmd  that  it  has  re- 
centlj  found  so  many  ezpositon.  Of 
these,  some  are  characterised  by  great 
exegetical  talent  and  learning ;  others  by 
no  ordinary  measure  of  popular  elo- 
quence ;  and  others  by  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  both  these  excellencies.  We 
do  not,  however,  regret  to  see  additions 
made  to  their  number,  and  there  is  none 
whose  appearance  as  an  expositor  of  this 
Epistle  we  more  gladly  welcome  than 
that  Teteran  in  Biblical  scholarship,  the 
author  of  the  Expository  Discourses  on 
First  Peter.  From  the  style  of  exposi- 
tion which  he  has  adopted,  he  has  filled 
a  place  in  the  list  of  its  recent  expositors 
.which  was  till  now,  in  some  measure,  a 
blank.  He  brought  to  the  task  which  he 
undertook  no  ordinary  amount  of  prepa- 
ration. This  Epistle,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  **  became  to  him  an  objeot 
of  peculiar  intenst,  and  the  subject  of 
eritioal  study,  for  more  than  forty  years." 
After  referring  to  his  first  helps  in  its 
study,  be  adds : — 

^  Since  that  time,  many  exegetical 
works  of  great  and  yaried  merit  hare 
appeared,  having  for  their  object  the  ex- 
position of  this  Epistle.  Besides  tiiose 
most  valuable  helps  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  geneiuUy — Robusson's 
Lexicon,  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  Idioms,  and  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction to  th*  N«w  Testament— I  need 
only  mention  the  works  of  Tholuck, 
Bohme,  Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  Stuart, 
Hodge,  Turner,  Barnes,  and  Alford. 
These  work«,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
illustrations  of  particular  passages  in  the 
Epistle,  in  the  Opuscnla  of  German  exe- 
getes,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  have 
been  carefully  consulted  by  me  ;  and  my 
illustrations,  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
an  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  inex- 
hnustibie  subject,  have,  in  substance,  been 
repeatedly,  though  in  different  forms, 
presented  to  Christian  congregations, 
and  to  classes  of  theological  students." 

Dr.  Brown's  first  design  was  to  pre- 
sent, as  the  fruit  of  such  laborious  pre- 
paration, a  work  which  should  possess 
the  threefold  character  of  a  grammatical, 
historical,  and  critical  commentary.  But 
as  Us  advanced  period  of  life  forbade  the 
hope  of  his  being  able  to  complete  a  work 
so  comprehensive  in  plan,  and  so  difficult 
of  execution,  he  has  substituted  for  it  this 
*^  Analytical  Exposition  "  of  the  Epistle, 
wfaidi,  though  iu  pietensions  are  much 
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humbler,  is,  nevertheless,  calculated  for 
extensive  useftdness,  and  addresses  it- 
self to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than 
could  have  been  reached  by  a  work  exe- 
cuted according  to  his  original  design. 
In  its  execution  he  has  studied  brevity 
as  far  as  consistent  with  clearness  and 
strength,  and  he  has  aimed  at  blending 
strict  principles  of  interpretation  with 
popular  and  practical  exposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  remarks  of  a  purely 
critical  aud  exegetical  nature  occasion- 
ally occur,  he  has  dealt  with  resalta 
more  than  the  processes  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  them.  They  are  results,  at 
the  same  time,  duly  and  deliberately 
weighed;  so  that  the  superstructure 
which  he  has  raised  rests  '*  on  the  basis 
of  a  careftdly  conducted  grammatical  and 
historical  interpretation."  The  analyti- 
cal exposition  thus  combines  many  of 
the  advantages  both  of  a  scientific  and  of 
a  popular  commentary.  It  has  much  of 
the  logical  precision  and  rig^d  accuracy 
of  the  former;  while,  like  the  latter, 
where  the  subject  admlta  of  it,  it  is  easy, 
flowing,  plain,  and  pointed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  interspersed  throughout,  at 
suitable  stages,  with  eloquent  passages 
of  a  practical,  devotional,  and  experimen- 
tal character,  which,  in  power  and  im- 
pressiveness,  fully  equal  the  best  parta  of 
those  expositions,  of  which  such  mate- 
rials constitate  the  main  staple  and  chief 
recommendation. 

The  work  is  somewhat  deflcient  in 
symmetry,  as  the  plan  of  the  author  ad- 
mitted only  of  a  very  general  analysis  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  twen^- 
firat  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  Even 
here,  however,  many  of  his  illustrations 
are  very  valuable,  more  especially  those  in 
chapter  ii.  11-15 — a  passage  the  import 
of  which  is  very  genendly  misunderstood.  , 
He,  however,  makes  some  compensation 
for  the  excessive  brevity  of  his  analysis 
of  this  portion  of  the  Epistle  by  the 
striking  peroration  with  which  he  winds 
it  up,  where,  after  contemplating  the 
dark  colours  of  the  picture  which  the 
apostle  draws  of  the  deep»rooted  and 
wide-spread  corruption  of  both  the  hea- 
then and  the  Jewish  world  at  the  time 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  he  places 
by  ita  side  his  own  estimate  of  the  state 
of  matters  in  this  respect  throughout  the 
Christendom  of  our  own  day — an  esti- 
mate, we  fear,  however  unsatisfactory, 
only  too  well  verified  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing body  of  facts. 
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Sermon* 

B J  the  kte  BeT.  Jaicu  Yomro,  Licentiate  of  the  PresbTtery  of  Edinburgh. 

*  lo  Uds  WM  niAiilftttod  th*  loTe  of  God  towird  nt.  beeauM  that  God  Mot  His  oalj  begotten 
Son  Into  tho  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him/*— 1  Jona  !▼.  0. 


God  hu  b^n  reyealed  at  standing  to 
His  creatures  in  varions  relations,  and  as 
possessed  of  rarions   attribntes,  all  of 
which  most  be  taken  into  account  before 
we  attain  to  any  correct  knowledge  of 
His  nature  and  perfections.    But,  in  all 
these  relations  and   attributes,   except 
one,  sinfUl  man  might  see  cause  of  fear 
and  trembling.    He  is  our  Creator ;  but 
conscience  tells  us   that  we  hare  not 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  we  were 
created,  and  deserre  nothing  better  than 
to  be  cast  out  as  a  useless  branch.    He  is 
our  Presenrer ;  but  we  are  ungrateful  for 
all  His  gifts,  and  when  He  comes,  as  He 
will  come,  as  our  Judge,  we  can  only 
meet  Him  with  a  fearful  expectation  of 
judgment,  and  of  terrible  indignation. 
God  is  omnipotent ;  but  where  shall  the 
ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  if  Omni- 
potence arm  itself  against  them  ?  God  is 
good,  but  He  is  also  holy.    He  is  merci- 
ful, but  He  is  also  just ;  and  how  shall 
the  sinner  expect  that  the  claims  of  jus- 
tiee  and  of  holiness  shall  be  disregarded, 
and  he  set  free.    Nay,  more,  even  the 
knowledge  that  He  is  a  God  of  loTe,  will 
I  not,  apart  from  a  way  of  reconciliation, 
giye  solid  peace  to  the  soul.    The  most 
loving  father  will  sometimes  lift  the  rod 
in  anger,  and  will  even,  sometimes,  when 
his  son  has  closed  his  ears  to  reproof,  and 
become  a  prodigal,  turn  him  from  his 
door  as  unworthy  of  his  r^ard.    Even 
so  might  God,  though  a  God  of  love, 
hav«  dealt  with  us.    But  the  believer  in 
Jesus  can  ijo  longer  entertain  the  thought. 
Who  is  he  that  condemoeth  ?— it  is  God 
that  justifieth.    He  no  longer  can  look 
upon  the  attributes  of  God  as  conflicting 
the  one  against  the  other.     The  omni- 
potent Creator  is  also  the  omnipotent 
Saviour.    The  holy  and  just  God  can  be 


just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus.  Moreover,  not  only 
every  attribute,  but  every  act  of  God  in 
the  past,  and  all  His  works  and  ways  to- 
wards the  children  of  men  in  the  present, 
when  read  by  this  light,  are  viewed,  or 
ought  to  be  viewed,  as  possessing  a  new 
signiflcancy.  * 

Tet  we  must  not  understand  from  the 
words  of  the  text,  as  at  first  sight  we 
might  suppose,  that  God  never  exhibited 
His  love  before,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  sending  His  Son  into  the  world. 
A  Uttle  consideration  will  shew  that  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  absolute 
sense.    God  manifested  His  love  to  men 
in  countless  ways,  long  before  the  angels 
were  heard  to  take  up  the  song,  '*  Peace 
on  earth,  and  goodwill  to  men."    Apart 
altogether  from  the  gift  of  a  special  reve- 
lation to  a  chosen  few,  mankind  were  the 
objects  of  continued  favour  and  blessing 
from  on  high.    In  the  rains  and  dews 
of  heaven— in   fhiitful   seasons  filling 
their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness— in 
the  abundance  of  their  com  and  wine — 
God  the  giver  of  them  all  was  shewn  to 
be  good,  and  merciful,  and  kind.    What 
though  men  were  unmindftil  of  the  giver, 
and  unthankful  for  His  gifts,  they  were 
still  a  witness  for  God,  a  manifestation, 
partial  indeed,  and  imperfect,  but  still  a 
manifestation  and  revelation  of  His  love. 
It  is  true  that  notliing  could  be  called  a 
revelation  which   was   not   capsble   of 
being  understood ;  but  we  know  that  this 
was  so,  for  we  are  told  that  those  who 
failed  to  read  aright  the   lesson  they 
were  intended  to  teach,  were  held  to  be 
**  without  excuse  "  for  their  ignorance. 

This  is  still  more  evident  when  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  that  race  to  which  a 
special  revelation  of  God'i  will  was  first 
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oommitted.  Here  it  will  be  neoessary  to 
Dotice  a  distinction  between  the  position 
of  the  Jews— at  least  of  the  earlier  Jews 
— and  the  position  of  men  in  later  times  of 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Tons,  a  reve- 
lation is  a  thing  expressed  in  words,  and 
contained  in  a  book.  To  them,  Qod's 
doings  BO  miraculously  performed,  and 
manifestly  intended  to  work  oat  the 
well-being  of  His  people,  were  their  prin 
cipal  revelation.  And  what  did  these 
doings  rereal  concerning  Ood  ?  Surely 
that  He  loved  His  people  with  the  love 
that  a  fkther  hath  to  his  children.  <*  He 
bare  them  and  carried  them  all  the  days 
of  old.  He  found  them  in  a  desert  land, 
and  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness.  He 
ed  them  about;  He  instructed  them. 
He  kept  them  as  the  apple  of  the  eye. 
As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  ber  nest,  flutter- 
eth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them, 
and  there  was  no  strange  God  with 
them." 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that  as  Qod 
can  do  nothing  contrary  to  His  own 
nature,  every  part  of  His  dealings,  how- 
ever seemingly  harsh  and  severe,  was  in 
harmony  witii  the  declaration  that  *'  God 
is  love."  We  know,  indeed,  that  He  is 
angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  that 
He  vexes  His  enemies  in  His  sore  dis- 
pleasure, but  a  righteous  anger  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  holiest  love ;  and 
if  we  could  search  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
we  would  see  that  it  is  love  rather  than 
anger  that  impels  Him  at  any  time  to 
send  forth  His  judgments  amongst  men. 

Since,  then,  God's  government  of  men 
always  was  and  is  one  of  love,  it  is  clear 
that  the  statement  of  the  text  must  be 
taken  with  some  limitations.  We  would 
then  interpret  the  verse  in  this  way  :— 
God's  sending  His  only  begotten  Son 
manifested  His  love  in  a  way  and  in  a 
degree  that  had  nerer  been  done  before. 

The  interpretation  in  no  way  militates 
against  what  we  have  already  said  con- 
cerning the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
divine  government ;  for,  while  that  is  the 
case,  there  can  btf  no  doubt  that  mankind 
at  different  times  have  been  differently 
favoured  with  the  means  of  knowing  the 
«54 
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nature  of  that  government  The  know- 
ledge  that  men  possess  of  the  character 
of  God  has  been  communicated  progrea- 
sively,  and  the  clearness  of  that  know- 
ledge would  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  antecedent  revelation. 
We  open  the  scroll  that  contains  the  re- 
cord of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  we 
read  the  earlier  portions  by  help  of  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  the  later  por- 
tions, forgetful  that  much  tlyt  is  written 
concerning  God  must  have  been  much 
less  clearly  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  at  first  revealed.  As  the  evidence 
accumulated,  so  would  the  knowledge.  *'  I 
am  the  God  of  your  father  Abraham"  was 
undoubtedly  a  comfortable  assurance  to 
Isaac,  who  knew  how  many  mercies  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  that  father;  but  to 
men  of  a  later  generation  who  knew  how 
the  loving.kindness  of  God  had  been 
further  tried,  and  found  to  be  unfailing, 
the  oft-repeated  announcement,  '*I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  must 
have  brought  still  sweeter  consolation  and 
stronger  encouragement.  And  if  we  de- 
scend to  a  still  later  period  in  the  history 
of  God's  Church,  and  read  the  solemn 
hitimation,  **  I  am  the  God  that  led  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage,"  we  may  easily  understand 
how  to  a  peaoefhl  dweller  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  now  conquered,  and  made  over  to 
the  people  as  a  sure  possession,  the  very 
nameof  God  would  be  suggestive  of  higher 
and  clearer  ideas  of  His  character  than 
ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
Uved  before  the  time  of  the  exodus.  And  ^ 
as  the  plan  of  God's  providence  towards^ 
His  people  was  farther  developed,  so  was 
His  character.  His  faithfulness,  notwith- 
standing all  their  stiff-necked  opposition 
to  His  will— His  long-suflfering  patience, 
notwithstanding  all  their  hard-hearted 
rebellion— were  always  more  and  more 
illustrated  by  the  progress  of  time  and  c^ 
events.  It  is  just  because  of  thia  k^C*'"© 
they  ought  to  have  ^nQnO.  from  such 
deeds  the  character  of  the  doer,  that  we 
find  God  so  often  appealing  to  past  mer- 
cies and  past  deliverances,  **I  am  He 
that "  did  so  and  so.  In  the  same  way, 
the  name  of  God  so  often  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  means  just  so  much  as  was 
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known  of  Him  from  His  works  and  ways 
in  the  put,  which  name  mnat,  to  those 
who  worshipped  it,  haye  oooTeyed  more 
or  less  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world's 
hiatory.  The  difference  might  be  illus- 
trated in  this  w^y:  We  take  np  the 
biography  of  a  man  of  whom  we  have 
had  no  preyioos  knowledge.  We  read 
the  first  pages  with  attention.  They 
give  early  promise  of  great  genius.  We 
follow  the  hero  onward  through  his  sub- 
sequent career,  admiring  his  nobleness  of 
mind,  his  steadfastness  of  purpose,  his 
unselfishness  of  disposition,  but  it  is  not 
till,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  we  come  to  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life,  that  we  see  the 
fall  beauty  of  his  character.  Then  when 
we  Tiew  the  life  backward  by  the  help  of 
the  new  light  we  have  obtained,  every 
piereding  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  man  rises  into  greater  import- 
ance. The  Jew  stood  in  the  position  of 
one  who  is  slowly  threading  the  pages  of 
«ach  a  book.  We  are  in  the  position  of  one 
who  has  read  the  last  chapter,  wherein  the 
consummation  of  the  great  man's  aims, 
and  the  high  ascendancy  of  his  glory  have 
been  described.  In  like  manner,  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  has  thrown  back  a  full  flood 
of  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  by  consequence  upon  the  diaracter  of 
God.  Bis  terrible  judgments  and  His 
wonderftil  fi^rbearanoe,  His  indignation 
against  sin,  and  His  willingness  to  pardon 
the  sinner,  are  all  harmonised  and  recon- 
ciled. Qod  was  known  before  aa  a  God 
of  mercy ;  but  how  His  justice  was  to  be 
satisfied  was  not  clearly  foreseen,  and  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  must  have  been 
a  source  of  terror  to  mai^  a  sin-Uden 
souL  A  deliverer  was  promised,  it  is 
true,  but  only  a  yery  few  watchers  on 
the  mountain-top  of  faith  anticipated 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  hailing  the  ad- 
yeot  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Tet, 
even  to  them  the  revelation  must  have 
been  duk,  that  spoke  of  Him  that  was 
to  come,  as  at  once  poor  and  mighty-* 
deepised  and  rejected  of  men,  and  yet 
the  desire  of  all  nations— brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  yet  a  con- 
queror dividing  the  spoil  with  the  strong. 
AU  this  has  been  made  dear  to  us  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.    The  darkness  is  past. 
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and  the  true  light  now  shineth ;  and  that 
light,  for  light  has  a  reference  to  know-, 
ledge,  is  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
love  of  Qodf  as  manifested  in  the  sending 
of  His  Son  into  the  world. 

The  greatness  of  that  love  will  further 
appear,  when  we  examine  the  verse 
under  consideration,  under  the  three 
following  divisions ; — the  original  inde- 
pendence and  perfection  of  the  Giver; 
the  great  value  of  the  gift,  Christ  Jesus; 
and  the  sinfulness  of  those  for  whom  He 
was  sent. 

1.  The  original  independence  and  per- 
fection of  the  Giver  shews  the  greatness 
of  His  love. 

The  intuitions  of  enlightened  reason, 
and  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  agree  in 
claiming  for  God  every  excellence  that 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  perfect 
being.  He  is  perfectly  holy,  perfectly 
just,  perfectly  good.  Himself  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  He  must 
have  all  thingt— material  and  immaterial 
—under  His  control.  The  Being  thus 
possessed  of  all  riches,  of  all  strength, 
of  all  dominion,  of  all  goodness,  of  all 
glory,  must  be  truly  and  completely 
happy,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
He  was  not  so.  Legions  of  angels  might 
defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms,  but  they 
could  not  disturb  the  security  of  His 
throne.  Man  might  revolt  from  allegi- 
ance to  Him.  He  had  but  to  cast  him 
out,  like  a  noxious  weed,  from  His  fidr 
creation,  and  again,  by  the  word  of  His 
month,  to  people  it  with  a  new  and  better 
race.  Surely  God  needed  not  his  ser- 
vices—at all  times  so  ill  performed— 
when  He  had  thousands  of  servants  who 
nerver,  at  any  time,  transgressed  His 
commandments.  This  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Milton : — 

"Nor  tldnk,  tho*  men  wire  none,  that  Hmtsb 
WantespMlatora,  nor  Qod*t  luuns  due  pniM  i 
MilUoM  of  •plritoAl  boiqgt  w»Ik  th*  csrth. 
Both  whon  wa  waket  and  when  we  aleep." 

Can  a  man  be  profitable  to  God  ?  If 
God  were  hungry.  He  would  not  tell  it 
him  who  la  the  creature  of  His  hand,  the 
pensioner  of  His  bounty— a  frail  worm 
of  the  dust  Well,  we  know  that  man 
did  revolt,  and  what  then  ?  O  wonder  of 
wonders  I  the  yc^oe  of  mercy  is  heard— 
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**  Return,  ye  backsliding  children,  and  I 
will  heal  your  backslidtDg."  The  thun- 
derbolt, indeed,  descendfl — as  descend  it 
must — against  the  horrid  iniquity;  but 
a  substitute  is  proTided,  and  the  sinner 
on  whose  head  the  shaft  of  God's  anger 
should  hare  fallen—now  sinner  no  longer 
— is  sent  away  free. 

When  men  estimate  the  Talue  of  any 
deed,  they  say,  Cui  60110  f— who  gained 
by  it,  and  what  was  the  motive  of  the 
doer  ?  If  we  venture  to  estimate  this 
act  of  Ood  by  the  same  standard,  what 
would  be  the  result?  Did  God  gain  any- 
thing by  sending  redemption  to  His 
people?  Tes.  He  gained  a  large  re- 
venue of  glory,  but  so  He  would  by  their 
overthrow ;  and  it  was  love,  and  nothing 
else^  that  moved  Him  to  choose  to  re- 
deem, rather  than  to  destroy.  Besides, 
the  glory  accrues  not  from  men,  but 
ttook  the  work  of  redemption  itself;  for 
when  saints,  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  render  glory  to  their  God  and 
Redeemer,  they  only  render  back  to  their 
Father  what  their  Father  gave,— just  as 
the  grateAil  earth  sends  back  to  heaven, 
in  exhalations,  what  heaven  gave  in 
dews  and  ferdlising  rains.  **  Herein  in- 
deed is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  ains." 

2dhf,  The  great  value  of  the  gift  illus- 
trates the  greatness  of  the  love  that 
prompted  it. 

In  such  an  argument  as  this,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  arguments  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  ways  of  God,  our  only  standard 
of  comparison,  and  therefore  of  judgment, 
is  man  himselfl  Man  himself  must,  in 
short,  firom  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
his  own  measure  of  God.  We  speak  not 
of  what  has  been  revealed  about  God,  for 
that  we  are  bound,  humbly  and  rever- 
ently, to  believe, — we  speak  of  the  limits 
and  sources  of  any  varied  apprehension  of 
God,  or  of  any  act  of  God  after  it  has 
been  revealed.  We  can  form  no  exact 
conception  of  anything  that  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  region  of  our  experience  and 
sympathies.  For  instance,  it  is  only  by 
contrast  with  our  weakness,  or  multipli- 
cation of  our  powers,  that  we  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  omnipotence,— by  our 
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partial  knowledge  of  goodness,  that  we 
have  any  conception  of  a  Being  perfectly 
good, — by  a  slight  experience  of  mercy 
and  love  within  and  without  ut,  that  we 
at  all  conceive  of  a  God  of  infiniu  mercy 
and  love.  We  cannot  help  thinking  of 
God  feeling  as  we  feel,  and  acting  fh»m 
motives  as  we  do.  Revelation  carries  us 
higher ;  but  where  reason  and  expeiieooe 
end,  there  faith  begins.  Accordingly, 
when  we  try  to  understand  this  wonder- 
ful act  of  God— His  sending  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world— the  basis  of 
our  judgment  must  rest  on  the  opinion 
that  we  would  form  of  a  fellow-man  in 
similar  circumstances. 

This  being  so,  let  us  put  the  question  - 
What  would  we  reckon  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  one  man's  love  towards  another  ? 
Certainly  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices 
he  made.  If  he  gave  of  his  money,  his 
time,  and  his  energies;  if  he  fed  him 
when  he  was  hungry ;  if  he  spent  weary 
days  and  sleepless  nights  watching  his 
conch  when  he  was  sick ;  if  he  redoubled 
his  toil  to  wring  from  the  grudging  earth 
sufficient  to  maintain  both ;  undoubtedly 
we  would  say  that  he  who  did  all  this 
loved  his  friend  with  no  common  love. 
Now  let  us  humbly  carry  out  the  same 
reasoning  in  regard  to  God.  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  create  us  at  all,  to  make 
us  after  His  own  Image,  with  hearts  to 
feel  His  goodness,  with  intelligence  to 
perceive  His  wonders,  and  memories  to 
treasure  up  all  the  past.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  clothe  us  with  raiment,  to  feed 
us  with  food  convenient  for  us,  to  fill  the 
air  with  sweet  sounds,  and  to  make  all 
nature  tributary  to  our  enjoyment  It 
was  a  still  greater  thing  to  take  pity  on 
our  ignorance,  and  send  prophets  and 
teachers  to  lead  us  In  the  way  that  we 
should  ga  But  here  even  a  Father's 
love  might  have  been  exhausted.  Having 
so  richly  blessed  His  unworthy  oilspriPg^ 
He  might  weU  have  said,  "  AU  this  have 
I  done  that  they  might  «eek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  follow  after  Him ;  but 
since  they  understand  not  that  the 
goodness  of  God  Is  intended  to  lead  them 
to  repentance,  I  will  make  the  earth  as 
iron  and  the  heavens  as  brass,  till  they 
perish  every  one  of  them  out  of  my  sight. 
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What  more  could  hare  been  done  to  my 
Tinejard  than  has  been  done  ?  I  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  lo  I 
it  has  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  Now 
cat  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?  "  Not  so  the  Qod  of  love.  He 
had  yet  a  greater  sacrifice  to  make.  "  I 
will  send  my  beloved  Son ;  it  may  be  they 
will  reverence  Him  when  see  Him." 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  in 
thus  speaking  of  the  multiplied  favours 
of  indulgent  Heaven,  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  given  separately  or  suc- 
cessively with  a  view  to  win  wayward 
man  back  to  his  allegiance.  Ood  does 
2iot,  like  our  philosophers,  need  to  insti- 
tute any  tentative  process  in  order  to  find 
out  how  much  or  how  little  of  anything 
will  produce  a  certain  effect.  No,  the 
inferior  gifts  of  His  love  were  not  pre- 
paratory to,  nor  independent  of,  the 
greatest  and  best  of  His  gifts,  but  were 
rather—whether  man  knew  it  or  no- 
included  as  parts  of  the  other.  For  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
existenoe  of  the  race  itself  was  continued, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  life  were  given, 
only  in  virtue  of  the  greater  gift  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  thus  projected  back 
into  the  old  world,  as  well  as  forward 
into  the  new.  Ood  sends  His  rain  upon 
the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  but  only  be- 
cause Christ  has  so  far  purchased  an  in- 
demnity for  all  the  race  that  they  all 
partake  the  general  blessings  that  are 
graciously  continued  to  all  in  virtue  of 
that  purchase.  We  adopted  this  mode 
of  speech  because  it  is  only  by  accumula- 
tive arguments  of  this  kind  that  we  can 
rise  into  anything  like  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  how  great  things  Ood  has 
done  for  us. 

Consider  still  ftirther  the  value  of  the 
gift.  God  sent  no  menial  servant,  though 
that  might  have  been  an  act  of  great 
condescension.  He  sent  not  an  arch- 
angel to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  to 
His  rebellious  subjects,  but  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  bom  before  all  worlds,  equal 
with  the  Father,  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person,  sitting  with  Him  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  and  sharing  in  the 
eternal  counsels  before  time  had  yet  be- 
gun.   He  came  not  as  God,  but,  veiling 
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for  a  time  His  essential  glory,  He  came 
in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  came  as  a  man, 
but  not  as  a  mighty  conqueror  (though 
He  will  conquer  in  the  end).  He  came 
a  weary  man  and  ftill  of  woes.  Though 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  He  had  not  a 
place  in  the  wide  world  to  lay  His  head. 
He  came  not  to  set  up  a  throne,  but  a 
cross,  Himself  the  priceless  victim,  and 
those  for  whom  the  victim  was  slain,  the 
cruel  murderers. 

The  more  to  enhance  the  greatness  of 
the  sacrifice,  let  us  remember  that  all 
the  infamy  to  which  He  was  subjected 
was  foreseen  and  foreordained  before  He 
was  sent  An  earthly  parent  might 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  part  with  his 
dear  son,  if  honours  and  rewards,  and 
splendid  gifts,  awaited  him  in  another 
land ;  but  would  he  give  up  his  son  if 
he  knew  that  only  disgrace,  and  ruin,  and 
death,  were  his  inevitable  lot?  No,  he 
would  sooner  flee  with  his  beloved  trea- 
sure to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Not 
so  God.  The  lowly  birth— the  abject  life 
— theshamefnl  ignominy — the  crueldeath 
—the  three  days  in  the  darksome  grave 
— were  all  as  well  known  to  God  before 
the  events  as  after  they  had  taken  place. 

Let  us  mark  still  further  the  wonder- 
ful love  of  God  in  the  fitness  of  the 
Saviour  for  the  work  he  had  to  perform. 
A  mere  man,  however  pure,  or  even  a 
high  angel,  being  only  a  servant,  could 
have  purchased  no  title  to  pardon  for 
any  but  himself.  After  having  done  all 
the  duty  imposed  on  him,  there  would 
have  remained  no  residue  of  merit  on 
which  sinners  could  place  their  hopes. 
Had  the  Saviour  been  God  only,  men 
would  not  have  ventured  to  approach 
Him;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
would  have  needed  some  one  of  like 
nature  to  come  between  them  and  the 
majesty  of  heaven's  Lord.  Nor  could 
He  have  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  in^ 
flrmities,  not  having  been  tempted  like 
as  we  are.  But  both  requisites  meet  and 
harmonise  in  the  Redeemer  — man  to 
tabernacle  among  men,  to  feel  for  men, 
and  die  for  men ;  God  to  conquer  death 
and  all  our  enemies,  to  mark  out  a 
perfect  righteousness  for  us,  and  to  pur- 
chase for  tts  a  title  to  heaven. 
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It  may  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to 
that  expression  in  the  text  which  says 
that  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son — 
an  expression  from  which  some  bare 
drawn  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
8on.  And  so  it  would  be  if  the  expres- 
sion were  taken  by  itself.  But  when  we 
turn  to  other  passages,  and  there  are 
many  such,  which  speak  of  Him  as 
equal  with  the  Father— as  baring  power 
to  lay  down  His  life,  and  power  to  take 
it  again — we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  mode  of  speech  referred  to  does  not 
indicate  inferiority,  but  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  his  temporary  and  Toluntary 
humiliation ;  in  which,  though  He 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  yet  He  emptied  Himself  of  His  re- 
putation, by  taking  upon  Himself  the 
form  of  a  senrant.  This  Tiew  is  greatly 
strengthened,  when  we  notice,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  many  expressions  are 
applied  to  Him  as  God,  which  in  strict 
propriety  could  only  be  applied  to  Him 
as  man ;  as  when  we  read,  *<The  Church 
of  God  which  He  purchased  with  His 
own  blood,"  "The  Lord  of  glory  was 
crucified,"  — the  two  natures  being 
closely  united,  that  is  sometimes  pre- 
dicated of  the  divine  nature  which  could 
only  be  predicated  by  the  human,  and 
mee  versa.  His  humanity  is  elevated 
when  it  is  said  that  God  kid  down  His 
life  for  us.  His  divine  nature  is  kept 
out  of  view,  when,  speaking  of  the  final 
judgment.  He  says,  '*  Of  that  daj  know- 
eth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father."  But  we  are 
convinced  that  this  interchange  of  epi- 
thets is  something  more  than  a  mere 
form  of  phraseology.  May  it  not  be 
intended  to  teach  that  important  truth 
to  which  we  have  just  been  adverting— 
that  a  Saviour  who  was  only  man  would 
have  wanted  fulness  of  merit;  and  a 
Saviour  who  was  only  God  would  (if 
we  may  venture  to  say  it)  have  wanted 
complete  fitness  for  the  work  He  had  to 
do. 

8d/y.  The  sinfiilness  of  those  for  whom 
the  Saviour  died  shews  the  greatness  of 
the  love  of  God  who  sent  Him. 

There  are  many  things  that  come  be- 
fore the  mind  for  judgment  that  are  not 
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understood  in  all  their  length  and  breadth 
till  we  have  contrasted  them  with  their 
opposites.  We  cannot  tell  what  darkness 
is,  without  a  reference  to  the  opposite 
quality  of  light.  In  the  same  way  a 
painter  brings  out  into  stronger  relief  a 
light  figure  in  the  foreground  of  his 
work,  by  placing  dark  shadows  in  the 
background,* so  the  love  of  God  is  no- 
where so  distinctly  seen  as  when  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  the  sinfulness  of 
man.  And  again,  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  sin  is  nowhere  so  prominently 
displayed  as  in  the  cross  of  Christ — that 
greatest  proof  of  God's  love  to  man.  The 
two  are  reciprocal.  The  more  the  love 
is  appreciated,  the  more  the  sin  is  beheld 
and  hated,  while  again,  the  more  the  sin 
is  beheld  and  hated,  the  greater  the  lore 
appears.  liCtus  attend  to  the  latter  view. 
Who  were  they  for  whom  the  Saviour  died  ? 
Man  shapen  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity— a  rebel  from  his  mother's 
womb,  without  native  purity  or  any 
acquired  excellence— a  perverse  being, 
choosing  evil  rather  than  good,  death 
rather  than  life.  He  came  fh)m  the 
hands  of  his  Maker  with  his  Maker^s 
image  impressed  on  his  soul,  but  he 
speedily  destroyed  the  likeness,  and  pre- 
ferred to  be  like  his  greatest  enemy.  He 
was  invested  with  dominion  over  the 
creatures,  but  he  turned  his  power  into 
licentiousness.  He  was  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,  but  the  crown  soon 
fell  fVom  his  head.  He  was  nourished  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  and  fed  with  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth,  but  ingratitude  was 
his  only  return  for  all  the  gifts  he  re- 
ceived. But  was  there  nothing  at  all 
that  was  loveable  in  the  object  of  his 
love?  No,  not  even  that.  He  had  cor- 
rupted every  faculty  of  the  soul,  debased 
every  appetite,  perverted  every  power. 
Such  an  one  had  nothing  to  merit  God's 
favour,  or  (if  He  had  thought  as  man 
thinks)  to  draw  forth  God'«  love.  But 
again  it  is  asked,  '*  You  speak  of  the  race 
in  general ;  but  were  there  no  exceptional 
cases,  none  who  stood  out  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  for  whose  sake  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  rest  was  overlooked  ?  "  Ko, 
not  that  either.  They  were  all  gone 
aside,  there  were  none  that  did  good,  noi 
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not  one.  Qod  condnded  them  all  in 
■nbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercj 
«pon  alL  "  While  we  were  yet  sinnen, 
Christ  died  for  qs."  *' Herein  indeed  ie 
lore.- 

And  this  it  not  alL  It  might  hare 
been  enough  even  for  Him  to  do,  to  set 
the  prisoner  free,  to  lift  off  the  ban  of 
of  punishment,  without  i»t>Tiding  him 
with  eternal  rewards.  But  no.  Qod*s 
love  in  Christ  goes  ftirther  than  that. 
When  the  Saviour  had  finished  His 
mighty  work,  and  asoended  up  on  high, 
He  gave  gifts  unto  men.    The  special 


gift  mentioned  in  the  text  is  life— life  to 
the  ransomed  soul  when  the  world  has 
passed  away— life  to  the  now  mortal  body 
after  it  has  been  reviTified  by  the  breath 
of  Ood's  Spirit— life  eternal— a  life  of 
bliss  without  mixture  of  pain,  or  sorrow, 
or  any  disquiet— life  with  Ood  himself 
in  the  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  But 
tongue  cannot  tell,  words  cannot  express, 
imagination  cannot  conceive,  neither  the 
height  nor  the  depth,  the  length  nor  the 
breadth,  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CHURCH.* 


Trbrb  has  not  been  published,  since  the 
year  1843,  anything  which  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
than  the  Report  and  Appendices  noticed 
below.  They  form  a  closely  printed  pam- 
phlet of  nearly  seventy  pages,  and  give 
a  minute  account  of  the  Sabbath  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  Church  during  last 
year.  The  fieport  of  the  Convener 
occupies  two  pages,  and  the  remainder 
is  filled  with  the  Appendices.  Though 
the  document  is  meant  to  be  widely 
distributed  among  the  ministers  and 
Sabbath  school  teachers  of  the  Church, 
yet  as  there  are  many  others  of  her 
members  and  friends  who  may  not  see 
it,  and  as  even  those  who  do^  will  not  be 
able  to  grasp  and  comprehend  it  without 
the  pains  of  a  minute  analysis,  we  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  lay  the  principal 
points  of  the  very  interesting  information 
it  gives  before  our  readers. 

The  revelations  of  this  paper  are  not 
wholly  of  a  pleasant  kind.  There  will  be 
many  a  manse  where  its  appearance  will 
cause  a  justly  merited  pang ;  and  even  a 
mere  friend  of  the  Church,  not  personally 
concerned,  will  find  something  to  lament 
and  moam  over  in  its  pages.  But  while 
this  is  so,  undoubtedly  the  document  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  description,  and 
affords  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  vita- 

*  lUport  of  tba  CommlttM  of  the  Oenoral 
AiMinbly  on  Sabbath  Sohoola.  Glren  io  and 
road  by  tb«  Rov  Dr.  Craik,  Convanvr,  May  SO, 
1W7,  with  Appendix,  oontalabig  Reporta  from 
ayooda,  ftc.    Olaagow :  Tbomaa  Muiraj  ft  Bon. 


lity,  the  energy,  and  the  piety  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  are  not  about 
to  attempt  anything  like  an  estimate  of 
the  true  place  of  a  Sabbath  school,  or  the 
indications  which  it  gives  concerning 
the  state  of  things  in  a  parish,  or  the 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  its 
condition;  but  this  much  may  be  asserted 
generally,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  ministerial 
faithfulness  and  an  instrument  of  minis- 
terial usefulness.  We  are  highly  gratified 
then,  on  this  riew,  to  find  the  statistics 
given  by  Dr.  Craik  so  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  previous  year,  setting  forth 
an  increase  of  more  than  11,000  children. 
Before  passing  from  the  Report  itself 
to  analyse  the  statistics  of  the  Appendices, 
we  must  make  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  for- 
mer ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
these  principles  will  command  the  appro- 
bation of  all  friends  of  Sabbath  schools. 
For  instance,  on  the  first  page  we  meet 
with  the  following  statement: — "The 
Committee  are  also  aware,  that  from  the 
nature  of  some  parishes,  the  scattered 
state  of  the  population,  and  other 
hindrances,  Sabbath  schools  have  not 
btren  invariably  introduced,  and  thtu  it 
cannot  be  mctintamed,  that  in  every  parish^ 
whatever  be  ita  circumstanceSt  there  mutt  be 
a  Sabbath  achooL"  Now,  if  this  meant 
only  that  there  are  parishes  where  diffi- 
culties have  occurred  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  Sabbath  school 
has  failed,  without  blame  attaching  to 
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the  miniBter,  no  one  would  be  so  un-( 
reasonable  as  to  object  to  it.  We  happen 
to  know  of  indmdoal  caaet  where  tchoola 
haye  been  opened,  and  the  greatest  efforts 
made  to  sustain  them,  but  where  ihej 
have  failed  through  causes  which  we  will 
not  commit  to  paper.   But  this  is  not  the  j 
full  extent  of  the  Convener's  statement.  | 
Can  it  not  be  maintained  that  every' 
parish  ought  to  have  a  Sabbath  school?  I 
On  what  grounds  does  the  negative  rest?  < 
If  on  the   ground  of  exceptional  and 
local  difBculties,  which  render  it  impos- 
sible, that  is  not  a  fair  meeting  of  the 
question;  for  those  who  maintain  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Sabbath  school  in 
every  parish,  will  admit  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  duty  cannot  possibly  be 
discharged,  where  the  moral  obligation 
is  suspended,  though  not  nullified,  by  a 
physical  obstacle.  But  these  exceptional 
difficulties  are  also  to  be  looked  on  with 
much  suspicion.    They  are  less  frequent 
than  many  think.    When  the  parents 
can  assemble  each  Sabbath  to  church,  it 
is  strange  if  some  of  their  children  cannot 
assemble   immediately  before   or  after 
service  to   Sabbath  school.     But  does 
any  one  contend  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  choice,  there  are  parishes 
where  there  should  be  no  Sabbath  school? 
If  eyery  home  were  such  a  school,  would 
there   be  no  need  of   efforts  like  the 
present  ?    How  then  would  a  clergyman 
perform  his  duty  to  the  young  of  his 
flock?    How  could  he  reach  and  teach 
them,  amounting  as  they  do  to  hundreds 
in  most  parishes  ?    Or  is  he  to  have  no 
care  for  the  souls  who  are  under  age? 
Is  he  to  do  nothing  towards  teaching 
them?     Is  the  command  then  out  of 
date,  '*Feed  my  lambs?"     For  these 
and  other  reasons,  though  the  Convener 
may  not  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
his  statement,  we  feel  bound  to  differ 
from  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Report 
in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted. 

There  seems  also  to  be,  in  the  next 
page  of  the  Report,  a  want  of  definite 
views,  or  at  all  events  of  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  definite  views,  on  the  relation  of 
Sabbath  schools  to  home  teaching.  *'In 
some  cases,"  it  is  first  said,  *<  the  parents 
and  the  Sabbath  school  may  harmoniously 
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co-operate."  Whynotinall,wea8k?  The 
only  diflteulty  that  can  lie  in  the  way  is 
that  of  arran^g  the  hours  devoted  to 
both,  and  those  hours  can  in  almost  every 
instance,  where  there  is  a  willing  spirit, 
be  made  to  suit  each  other.  Even  this 
sentence,  then,  seems  to  us  somewhat 
uncertain  in  its  sound*  The  one  that 
follows  roake^  it  still  more  ao-^*^But 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
Committee,  &c.,  has  been  to  deepen  the 
conviction,  that  wherever  home  teaching 
of  an  effective  nature  can  be  given  by 
parents,  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  Sabbath  school."  We 
might  ask  here,  whether  home  teaching 
should  ever  be  wholly  superseded  by  the 
Sabbath  school?  It  seems  extremely 
questionable  whether  such  a  case  could 
be  made  out.  The  utmost  to  which  a 
sound  thinking  friend  of  Sabbath  schools 
could  go  on  this  point  would  be,  that 
sometimes  the  home  teaching  may  become 
supplementary  to  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ing, while,  generally  speaking.  Sabbath 
school  teaching  should  be  supplemen- 
tary to  it  So  far  the  statement  is  ob- 
jectionable; but  there  is  more  behind. 
Why  should  this  be  put  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  previous  sentence,  and 
introduced  with  but?  The  previous 
statement  was,  that  in  some  cases  the 
two  kinds  of  teaching  were  in  har- 
mony ;  the  second  is,  that  in  some 
cases  home  teaching  should  not  be  wholly 
superseded  by  Sabbath  schools.  We  can 
accept  neither  of  these  statements  as  a 
correct  expression  of  our  own  views ;  yet 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other,  there  is  no  opposition  between 
them.  If  we  regarded  this  as  a  mere 
question  of  grammar  and  the  use  of 
language,  most  assuredly  we  should  have 
passed  it  by  in  silence;  but  we  cannot 
look  upon  it  as  no  more  than  this.  And 
what  evinces  that  we  are  right  is,  that  the 
next  statement  which  follows  begins 
thus— "/SW/  the  Committeoare  aware" 
that  "in  many  cases"  parents  may  find 
the  Sabbath  school  greatly  assists  them. 
Observe  then  how  the  three  statemento 
hang  together.  ''In  some  cases"  harmo- 
nious co-operation  is  practicable,  bmt  in 
some  cases  home  teaching  should  not  be 
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superseded  hy  Sabbath  eohook ;  uUl  *'isx 
many  caaes"  thej  mior  assist  each  other. 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  this  apparent 
confusion  arises  firam  the  oTer-mastering 
pewer  of  caation,  and  that  the  language 
indicates  the  opinion  that»  generally 
speaking,  there  Is  an  opposition  between 
the  Sabbath  school  and  the  teaching  at 
home.  If  such  an  opinion  do  lurk  beneath 
^he  word^  we  diBtincUj  disavow  it  for 
purselfes.  There  can  be  no  such  anta- 
gonism. In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
reports  in  the  Appendix-^'^The  one  is 
the  duty  of  the  parents,  the  other  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church/*  p.  86. 

Once  again,  it  is  our  duty  to  object 
to  A  statement  of  the  Report,  where, 
advierting  to  schemes  of  lessons,  and 
announdng  that  the  Committee  are 
pce|>ared  to  issue  some  of  these,  and  in 
reply  to  the  plea  that  such  schemes 
would  be  "of  no  small  advantage  in 
obtaining  uniformity  of  action  in  the 
several  schools,"  the  Conyener  says, 
*'It  is  questionable  how  far  such  unifor- 
mity would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect."  Now,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see,  that  the  teaching  must  Tary 
somewhat  in  various  schools.  No  one 
woald  expect  the  congregational  school 
of  a  city  parish  to  be  taught  in  exactly 
the  same  style  as  the  mission  school  in  a 
comer  of  that  parish,  or  the  country 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  there 
is  not  even  a  village.  The  Sabbath 
school  teacher  must  yary  his  illustrations 
and  instructions,  even  as  the  minister 
does.  The  sermons  that  are  fitted  fbr 
the  refined  and  intellectual  city  audience 
are  not  adapted  to  the  illiterate  congre- 
gation of  the  country.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be,  and  surely  ought  to 
be,  a  uniformity  in  the  teachiz)^  of  all 
our  Sabbath  schools,  just  as  the  service 
of  our  churches  should  be  uniform, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
parishioners.  For  all  chUdren  the  les- 
sons must  be  very  simple,  though  some 
may  need  a  simpler  explanation  of  these 
lessons  than  others.  If  a  scheme  of  les- 
sons is  not  generally  suitoble  for  all  the 
Sabbath  schools  in  ScoUand,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
suitable  for  none. 
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We  trust  that  no  one  will  suppose  that 
in  making  these  remarks  with  fineedom, 
we  are  guilty  of  any  intentional  disre- 
spect to  Dr.  Craik  or  the  Committee. 
On  the  contrary,  though  difiering  from 
him  In  some  respects  as  to  Sabbath 
schools  and  their  position  in  the  Church, 
we  express  what  is  not  only  our  own, 
but  a  yery  general  feeling,  when  we 
acknowledge  how  much  the  cause  of 
Sabbath  school  teaching  in  the  Church 
owes  to  him,  how  patiently  and  worthily 
he  has  laboured  in  that  cause,  and  how 
wonderfully  he  found  time,  among  a 
thousand  claims  upon  his  aStention,  to 
periprm  every  duty,  and  to  neglect  none. 
Be  will  accept,  we  trust,  this  indepen- 
dent tribute,  in  the  ^^irit  in  which  it  is 
given. 

Paash^  ftom  the  Beport  itself  to  the 
Appendices  with  their  interesting  statis- 
tics, we  find  much  that  is  well  worthy 
of  being  known  and  pondered  throughout 
the  Church.  There  are  many  parishes 
and  chapels  which  have  made  no  reports 
this  year;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out 
from  Mr.  M*Kie*8  notes,  169  have  not 
reported.  Of  Jthese,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  known  to  have  Sabbath  schools. 
There  are  59  parishes  or  ohapels  which 
have  confessed  (shall  we  call  it?)  to 
have  no  Sabbath  schools  — 69  out  of 
1164  parishes  and  chapels  at  present 
occupied.  The  number  is  small  when 
we  think  of  the  condition  of  the  North 
and  West  fijighlands,  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  by  and  by.  The  1164 
ministers  have  1607  Sabbath  schools. 
In  January  1857,  there  were  on  the  rolls 
of  these  schools  109,248  sohoUrs.  Em- 
ployed in  teaching  these,  were  9214 
gratuitous  and  unpaid  agents.  In  the 
libraries  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
schools  there  were  118,494  volumes,  bo- 
sides  54  libraries  where  the  number  of 
books  was  not  reported.  It  thus  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  109.000 
children  tought  in  the  Church's  Sab- 
bath schools  in  January  1857.  But 
this  does  not  represent  the  whole  num- 
ber who  during  tiie  year  received  the 
benefit  of  Sabbath  instruction.  Many 
who  had  been  tought  a  portion  of  that 
session  had  be»i  removed  before  the 
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end  of  it  Many  could  not  come  in 
winter.  Many  had  changed  their  re- 
sidences.  Many  had  died  during  the 
conrse  of  the  year.  A  second  column  of 
figures,  therefore,  tells  us  the  number  of 
scholars  who  had  been  enrolled  during 
any  part  of  that  year ;  and  if,  where  this 
number  is  not  given,  we  take  merely  the 
number  on  the  roll  in  January,  we  find 
that  117,148  children  were  taught  in  the 
Sabbath  schools  during  the  year.  When 
we  remember  that  many  schools  are  not 
reported,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  in  saying,  in  round  numbers, 
that  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  has  under 
her  care,  in  Sabbath  schools,  120,000  chil- 
dren, or  nearly  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland.  This  is  a 
Tery  gratifying  result.  It  shews  that  on 
an  arerage  to  each  congregation  in  the 
Church  there  are  1^  Sabbath  schools. 
There  is  1  library  book  for  eyery  scholar 
enrolled.  There  is  1  teacher  for  erery  13 
scholars  enrolled,  and  1  for  erery  10  In 
average  attendance. 

This  is  all  excellent  in  itself.  But  it 
is  still  more  so  when  we  contrast  it  with 
the  miserable  Census  return,  so  incomplete 
and  so  misleading,  which  gave  for  the 
Church  only  1095  schools,  76,288  scholars, 
and  5866  teachers.  Either  the  Census 
was  grossly  wrong,  or  the  Church  has 
added  61,000  scholars  to  those  formerly 
taught,  within  six  years.  We  well  re- 
member with  what  a  triumph  the  state- 
ment was  received  in  Free  Church  organs, 
that  there  were  1243  schools,  91,328 
scholars,  and  7797  teachers  within  her 
pale,— nearly  16,000  more  scholars  than 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Well,  then, 
how  stand  the  two  Churches  now?  We 
have  before  us  the  Sabbath  school  Report 
laid  before  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  which  there  are 
reported  889  schools,  60,820  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  and  8881  teachers. 
It  must  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind  that 
several  congregations  have  not  sent  in 
returns,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  But  with  all  such  allowance, 
the  contrast  between  the  Census  of  1851 
and  the  two  Reports  of  1867  is  not  a  little 
remarkable. 
Looking  at  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
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given  in  the  Appendices  before  us,  we 
find  that  the  six  largest  synods  in  the 
Church  have  fipom  1  in  17J  (Fife)  of  the 
whole  population,  to  I  in  29  (Lothian 
and  Tweeddale)  at  Sabbath  schooL  The 
six  smallest  synods  (except  Ross,  which 
has  sent  no  report)  vary  firom  1  in  20] 
(Shetland)  to  1  in  176|  (Sutherland  and 
Caithness).  The  three  intermediate  sy- 
nods have  firom  1  in  18|  (Dumfries)  to 
1  in  88 J  (Moray).  The  synod  which  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  Sabbath  scholars 
is  that  of  Fife,  where,  however,  the 
teachers  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
they  should  be,  being  considerably  below 
the  average  of  the  other  synods. 

We  find  that  the  largest  presbytery  in 
the  Church  (that  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of  403,730)  reports  162  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  16,994  scholars,  or  1 
in  23}.  The  smallest  presbytery,  that 
of  Burravoe  in  Shetland  (with  3  ministers 
and  6374  people)  has  9  Sabbath  schools, 
and  431  scholars,  or  1  in  14}. 

The  largest  Sabbath  schools  in  one 
parish,  under  the  care  of  one  minister, 
are  either  those  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow, 
with  1400  scholars  on  the  roll  in  Janu- 
ary, or  those  of  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  with 
1145  on  the  roll  in  January,  and  1660 
enrolled  during  the  whole  year.  The 
smallest  Sabbath  school  in  the  Church 
is  that  of  Skirling,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Biggar,  where  there  were  7  scholars  on 
the  roll  in  January,  and  11  enroUe«l 
during  the  year.  This  reminds  us  of 
having  once  taught  a  minister's  Sabbath 
school  in  his  dining-room,  where  we 
found  four  assembled,  but  we  heard  that 
there  were  twelve  on  the  roll.  The  next 
smallest  Sabbath  school  is  that  of  Mon- 
zie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder, 
which  has  12  scholars  enrolled. 

The  seven  largest  Sabbath  schools 
(reckoning  scholars  on  roll  in  January 
last)  are  Barony,  1400;  St.  John's,  Glas- 
gow, 1145 ;  Montrose  Parish  Chui^h, 
900;  St.  George's,  Glasgow,  867;  St. 
Paul's,  Glasgow,  764;  St.  Andrew's, 
Glasgow,  722 ;  and  Campsie,  700.  The 
seven  largest  schools  (reckoning  the 
average  Attendance  for  the  past  year) 
are  Barony,  1050 ;  St.  John's,  Glasgow, 
871;   Montrose   Parish   Church,    850; 
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Campsie,  620;  St.  George's,  Glasgow, 
594 ;  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  558  ;  and 
East  Church,  Perth,  648. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  are 
found  in  the  following  parishes  :~Ba- 
rony,  104;  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  98; 
Montrose  Parish  Church,  98 ;  Greenside, 
Sdinburgh,  86 ;  West  Church,  Greenock, 
68 ;  East  Church,  Perth,  65 ;  and  four 
other  churches  hare  60  each. 

Any  one  turning  over  the  pages  of  this 
document,  after  satisfjing  himself  re- 
garding the  districts  in  which  he  is  per- 
sonallj  interested,  would  naturally  look 
to  the  parishes  of  a  few  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  best-known  preachers  in  the 
Church  to  see  how  their  Sabbath  schools 
stand.  We  hare  done  so,  but  the  result 
is  not  generally  favourable.  The  reader 
may  do  so  for  himself. 

Another  inquiry  likely  to  be  generally 
made  is  concerning  the  Sabbath  schools 
in  the  parishes  where  disputed  settle 
ments  have  occurred  of  late  years.  We 
seleet  fire  such  cases,  three  having  oc< 
eurred  in  former  years,  and  two  lately, 
Auditerarder  has  no  school;  Mamoch, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  has  2 
schools,  84  scholars,  and  8  teachers; 
Lethendy  and  Einloch  has  1  school,  with 
16  scholars ;  Kilmalcolm  has  79  scholars 
and  6  teachers ;  and  Fortingal,  30  scho- 
lars, with  3  teachers.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  parish,  however,  the  settlement  took 
place  afler  the  returu  was  given  in. 

The  following  are  the  seven  largest 
parishes,  with  their  population,  which 
report  no  Sabbath  schools.  In  some  of 
these,  however,  there  are  chapels  with 
schools:— 

St.  Catbbert'*,  Bdfnborgli,     .       82,479 

VUfcirk, 1(0,488 

Wick, U.851 

Thorto, 5,090 

Middle  Church,  Perih,  .  .  4,938 
Ancbtorardw,  ...  4,100 
Tidn, 8^74 

The  following  are  important  chapels 
without  Sabbath  schools : — 

St.  Luke's,  Edinborglk. 
Sudjford,  Glasgow. 
Bridgegate.  Glasgow. 
Martyrs'.  Pablej. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  cases, 
as  in  some  of  th«  parishes  just  specified, 


there  are  Sabbath  schools,  though  no 
return  has  been  made;  but  if  clergymen 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  making  these 
returns,  they  cannot  be  surprised  that 
no  report  and  no  school  should  be  some- 
times confounded. 

Some  curious  particulars  may  be 
gathered  from  these  statistics  as  to  in- 
dividual synods. 

The  history  of  Sabbath  schools  in  the 
Sgnod  of  Ross  is  not  a  little  amusing. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  it  specially 
from  the  fiust  that  it  is  the  only  synod 
which  has  this  year  sent  no  report  on 
Sabbath  schools.  Last  year  it  sent 
returns  firom  four  parishes  only.  The 
gentleman  responsible  for  this,  and  who 
has  not  even  reported  his  own  Sabbath 
school,  if  he  has  one,  is  the  minister  of 
Nigg.  The  Sabbath  school  ReporU  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  years  1854, 
1855, 1856,  and  1857,  are  now  before  ns, 
and  they  give  us  the  following  curious 
history:— In  1854  this  Synod  reported 
12  schools,  364  scholars,  17  teachers,  and 
80  volumes  in  Sabbath  school  libraries. 
In  1855  it  reported  12  schools,  864 
scholars,  and  17  teachers;  sxaetfy  the 
same  as  the  previous  year,  except  the 
volumes.  (Query—Did  one  report  serve 
for  two  years?)  In  1856,  oalj  four 
parishes  report.  In  1857,  none  report 
at  all    This  is  certainly  exemplary  1 

The  Synod  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness 
has  reported  this  year  &  churches  or 
chapels  out  of  30.  The  Convener  for  the 
Synod,  who  is  the  miniver  of  Olrick^  has 
either  no  Sabbath  school,  or  has  not  been 
at  the  trouble  of  reporting  it.  There 
may  be  great  difficulties  in  this  district 
of  country,  and  it  is  encouraging  that  a 
report  has  at  length  been  given.  Some 
of  the  parishes  seem  to  be  working  well. 
For  instance,  the  minister  of  Dunnet 
(with  1868  people)  has  2  schools,  and 
the  minister  of  Dornoch  has  also  2. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  excuse  for 
such  large  towns  as  Wick  and  Thurso 
being  utterly  without  schools.  This  is 
too  bad.  The  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  in 
the  same  synod,  has  made  no  return.  It 
has  nothing  to  say  for  itself  upon  the 
subject  It  has  not  eren  &  mouthpiece* 
for  it  has  no  convener.  There  may  be 
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difllcaltieiiiitheiray;  but  this  presby- 
tery does  not  seeni  to  have  giTen  the 
caiue  «T«n  a  hearhg. 

The  Synod  of  Glenelg,  after  many 
yetsn*  silence,  hat  this  year  sent  in  a 
report,  and  a  very  fiur  one.  Some  of 
tlie  pariBhes,  particolarty,  seem  in  an 
excellent  state.  A  minister  who  has  6 
Sabbath  schools  in  his  parish  (like  the 
minister  of  Harris)  most  be  in  earnest. 
And  the  parishes  of  Sleat  (in  Skye)  and 
Duimlsh  hare  4  schools  each. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Argyle  lias  this  year 
repeorted;  but  only  lifter  the  present 
ConTener  of  the  Assembly's  Committee 
had  written  to  each  minister  indiTidnally 
for  his  return,  and  obtained  it  by  post. 
An  instance  of  the  ludiorons  difficulty 
he  had  in  obtaining  these  reports,  may 
be  seen  in  the  strange  fact,  that  two 
papers  were  ient  in  without  having  spe- 
cified tile  names  of  the  parishes  ooncem* 
Ing  whldi  they  repokted.  ETerything 
was  given  except  the  name  of  the  parish. 
A  late  Moderator  ofthe  General  Assembly 
is  vesponeible  for  the  no-report  of  1856 ; 
but  as  a  new  Convener  for  the  Synod  has 
been  appointed,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Inrerary,  the  Church  will  be  interested 
in  seeU^r  %hBt  the  Synod  of  Argyle  will 
do  in  this  respect  for  the  future.  At 
present,  ^  out  of  64  churches  and 
chapels  hare  made  letums;  and  these 
represent  1  in  28f  of  whole  population 
at  Church  of  Scotland  Sabbath  schooUh 

The  Synod  of  Shetland  has  also  re- 
ported this  ye^  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  Ultima  Thtile  is  doing  welL 
There  is  1  in  90]  of  the  whole  popu- 
iBl&tm  at  theChnrdh^  Sabbath  schools^ 
8heil«Dd  staadingin  this  respect  higher 
than  Lotiiian  and  Tweeddale,  higher 
than  Glttsgow  and  Ayr,  and  almost  as 
high  as  Perth  and  Stirling.  The  noble 
liftle  Presbytery  of  Burravoe,  with  its 
three  ministers,  has  8  schools,  4dt  scho- 
lars, and  180  voluaies  in  the  librariee ; 
and  it  also  makes  two  excellent  recom- 
mendations to  the  Syned^-one  tending 
to  increase  the  schools,  the  other  to  im- 
prore  them.  The  Convener  of  this  Sy- 
nod is  Mr.  Hergan  of  Lerwick,  who 
seems  to  deserre  the  lihaoks  of  the 
Church. 
864 


Thooe  who  look  over  the  document 
before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
assistance  for  improving  their  own  Sab- 
bath schools,  will  perhaps  be  a  little 
disappointed.  More  help  might  have 
been  given,  and,  doubtless,  would  have 
been,  but  Ibr  die  great  length  to  wUch 
the  document  has  extended.  No  one 
could  give  such  help  better  than  the 
present  Convener;  and  we  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that,  in  the  less  volummous 
dooument  to  be  printed  next  year,  he 
should,  if  spared  to  the  Churdi,  direct 
his  attention  chiefly  to  this  pohit.  But 
there  is  one  great  assistance  olfored  to 
ministers  in  a  series  of  lessens  for  Sab- 
batli  schools,  extending  over  five  years, 
and  embmcing  the  whole  compass  of 
Scripture.  Their  object  Is  to  present  in 
the  general  lesson  for  each  evening  some 
passage  of  Scripture  suitable  for  Sabbath 
school  teaching;  and  in  the  doctrine  to 
be  provedy  to  select  one  of  the  chief 
truths  taught  by  the  general  lesson,  to 
be  proved  by  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  lessons  seem  sufficiently  simple,  af- 
ford room  for  selection  according  to  ibe 
taste  of  ministers,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
fbund  useful  in  various  ports  of  the 
Church. 

We  have  only  time  now,  at  the  dose 
of  this  long  ar^e,  to  group  together  the 
various  '*  suggestions  *  scattered  through 
the  Report  and  Appendices. 

1.  The  Report  recommends  the  issu- 
ing of  on  address  to  parents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  home  teaching^a  duty,  we  fear, 
too  much  neglected.  This  step  has  not 
yet  been  taken. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Sabbath 
school  instead  of  being  on  opponent, 
should  be  made  an  auxiliary  of  the 
parents'  teaching  at  home.  This  sug- 
gestion, which  is  well  worth  attention,  is 
clearly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Stiriing.  "By  directing 
the  attention  of  ministers  and  teachers 
to  the  Bubjeot,  the  Sabbath  school  might 
be  made  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
parent  in  his  work  at  home." 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  each  Presby- 
tery should  issue  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  all  the  ministers  within  its  bounds, 
to  do  their  utmost,  toth  personally ^oad 
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UnoDirli  pioot  toMhen,  in  tlie  woric  of 
Sabbsth  school  ioflniction. 

i.  It  la  anggetted  thmi,  in  ordor  to 
apply  a  larger  number  and  a  better  in- 
fonnod  olaaa  of  teaohera,  each  miniater 
ahonld  give  mnch  paina  to  tbe  teaching 
and  trmining  of  adult  claiaei^  from  whom 
might  be  aelected  the  moat  pioua  and 
the  ableal  aa  Sabbath  ichool  teachera. 

5.  A  anggeatioQ  haa  been  made  that 
each  teaclier  ahould  keep  a  roll-book  of 
hia  or  her  aobolara,  marking  their  at- 
tandanea  or  abaence  each  nifl^t*  Tbia 
migbt  be  done  at  reiy  Uttle  trouble,  and 
vonld  enaore  much  greater  accuracy  in 
the  retoma^  as  well  aa  greater  order  and 
tagnlarity  in  the  achooU. 

^  The  importaiKse  of  Sabbath  aohool 


librariea  ia  wgad  in  Tarioua  parte  of  the 
document  beftire  ua.  Two  oMthoda  are 
auggeated  fiv  increaang  them— one  by 
aubscriptiona  or  church  collectiona ;  an- 
other, by  wealthier  pariahea  coming  for- 
ward to  assiat  their  poorer  neigbboura. 

We  baye  on^»  further,  in  concluaion, 
to  expreaa  our  gratitude,  to  which  we 
may  add  that  of  our  readera,  to  Mr. 
M*Kie  of  Erakine,  the  worthy  CouTener 
of  the  Aaaembly'a  Committee^  by  whom, 
though  in  delicate  health,  the  enormoua 
trouble  of  coUecting  and  preparing  for 
the  preaa  thia  moat  interesting  docnaMnt 
haa  been  undergone.  Hia  beat  reward 
will  be  in  thinking  how  great  a  aerrice 
he  haa  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  thecauae  of  Sabbath  achocds. 

C. 


ENGLISH  HYMNS,  AND  GERMAN. 
No.ia 


It  ia  characteristic  of  any  national  lyric 
poetry,  that,  springing  aa  it  commonly 
doea,  out  of  the  tiMnult  and  straggle  of 
national  change,  it  bears  manifestly  the 
contracted  impression  of  its  time.  The 
epic  marabala  the  paat  in  stately  procea- 
sion  before  the  gase  of  Kving  men,— it  is 
the  effort  to  call  the  heroes  back  from 
tlie  grave,  to  shew  them  moTing  through 
the  field  of  their  own  story.  The  lyric 
lives  in  the  present,  and  prophesies  of 
the  fature.  It  wanta  the  refloement, 
even  tooe^  and  perfbetion  which  can  only 
oome  fkom  calm  and  patient  art;  but  it 
has  a  freahnesa,  reality,  truthAilness,  and 
ioaight,  which  go  far  to  compensate  these 
defeeta,  and  which  make  it  an  invaluable, 
bat  «iften  overlooked,  aid  to  ti)e  uuder- 
stsndiog  of  hiatory.  And  the  hymna  of 
Germany  share  largely  these  character- 
Bising  from  the  innermost  heart 


of  the  people,  bound  up  with  the  life  of 
the  nation,  they  are  rich  ia  pictures  of 
their  timea ;  those  of  the  Beformation, 
«flpeciaUy,  repieaeot,  in  their  very  striv- 
ings imperfection,  and  oooCused  abrupt- 
ncss,  the  conflict  gohig  on  between  the 
oM  and  the  new,  the  ihrues  of  that  great  i 
ju$«r  Inrtb  ia  whieh  the  aaCioii  waa  heav-  i 


ing.  Personal  ooosciouaneaa,  personal 
faith,  are  struggUag  eveiy where  threugh 
the  old  Churdt  hymns^  The  feeUngs  of 
men  were  too  strongly  rouaed  to  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  a  mere  poetic  state* 
mens  uf  dogmas,  and,  with  thia  bondage, 
they  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  claaaic 
form.  Often  tinea  of  homely  earnest 
German  break  in  through  the  statelier 
Latin.  And  though  the  anthority  of  the 
elder  verae  lingered  on  to  the  oloae  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  raa^y  tranala- 
tions  from  Latin  sources,  yet  these  trana- 
lations  became  ever  more  individual,  leaa 
eocleaiMtic,  until  at  laal,  in  the  aeven- 
teenth  century,  they  oeaaed  altogether. 
The  hymn  of  the  Beformation  reflects 
the  progress  of  the  struggle.  The  Latin 
is  attU  predominant,  but  everywhere  the 
Geriuau  rises  up  against  it.  There  is 
still  much  of  the  old  broad  atatement  of 
doctrine  retained  above  all,  in  the 
aiieient  hyrnna  of  the  Bohemian  hreth* 
req,  but  is  ia  mingled,  sometimes  very 
rndely  and  inharmoniously,  with  the  deep 
aud  hard-won  experience  of  the  believer. 
The  versea  are  unflnishsd  and  unequal^ 
the  thuughta  are  often  but  half  eapreaaed, 
there  is  a  povertjp  in  the  language,  there 
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are  qaick  and  pnzzling  traBsitions  fh>m 
the  objectire  to  the  sabjecti?e ;  no  matter 
what  the  subject  la,  the  writer  hae  his 
mind  on  the  prevailing  controyerstes,  in- 
trodaces  emphatic  statements  of  the  true 
doctrine;  but,  while  there  are  these 
scenes  of  the  fight,  there  runs  through 
ail  a  brave,  joyous,  prophetic  tone,  her- 
alding in  the  bright  and  settled  future, — 
as,  even  before  the  storm  and  darkness 
have  passed  awaj,  the  clear  piping  of  the 
birds  heralds  in  the  sun. 

There  were  three  distinct  classes  of 
hymns  at  this  time.  Those  of  the  Bo- 
hemian brethren  were  the  oldest  in  the 
German  tongue.  They  were  restricted  in 
their  subjects,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
glory,  wisdom,  and  mercy  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  creation,  redemption,  and  sane- 
tiflcation,  dealing  little  with  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart.  They 
were  not  very  rich  in  poetry,  but  they 
were  thoroughly  biblical  in  their  state- 
ments, thoroughly  doctrinal  in  their 
themes.  There  is  one  of  them,  which, 
beginning  with  the  Advent,  sets  forth 
repentance^  forgiveness,  the  Christian 
life  with  its  helps  of  graoe^  death,  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  eter- 
nal Aiture,  in  the  compass  of  nine  stan- 
zas.* But  there  was  seldom  so  much 
compression.  Their  length  was  as  re- 
markable as  their  orthodoxy.  They  were 
sound  expositors  of  divine  truth,  but  un- 
relieved by  any  warm  touch  of  feeling ; 
they  were  apt  to  be  dry,  argumentative, 
tedious,  like  a  rhymed  hand-book  of  the 
marrow  of  divinity.  Yet  they  had  their 
uses  and  their  popularity:  they  were 
linked  with  gracious  and  blessed  associa- 
tions, and  in  many  a  family  where  Huss 
and  Jerome  were  household  words,  they, 
too,  had  their  place  of  household  songs . 
they  grew  up  in  the  children's  hearts, 
with  memories  of  their  homes^  and  of  the 
martyr  tales  they  heard  by  the  fire  on 
stormy  nights  of  winter;  they  were 
sung  to  the  only  music  in  their  churches ; 
the  aged  spoke  them  with  living  rev^- 
enoe;  verses  from  them  had  been  heard 
at  the  stake;  stem  soldiers  had  joined 
in  them  before  the  battle.  They  were  at 
least  plain  honest  truth  of  God,  let  the 

•  OMtet  So*«  M 
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rhymes  and  feet  be  as  they  might;  they 
expressed  unmiscakeably  what  it  con- 
cerned and  rejoiced  men  to  know;  and 
in  the  same  age  which  witnessed,  every 
year  before  Lent,  the  solemn  scourging  of 
a  top,  with  '*  Hallelujah"  gilded  on  it, 
through  a  church  at  Paris,  because  the 
word  of  joy  could  not  be  sung  in  the 
season  of  the  fast,  angels  stooped  down 
to  heur  the  rugged  ballads  in  which  the 
Hussites  chanted  their  faith — the  genuine 
hallelujahs  that  were  carried  to  heaven 
from  ail  Bohemia — from  lone  hamlets, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  forest~fh)m 
churches  and  rotting  dungeons,  and 
armed  bands  met  in  wild  conventicle. 
Here  also,  however,  the  Reformation 
made  itself  felt.  Their  hymns  grew 
more  personal,  sprang  more  directly 
from  the  heart;  and  one  of  them  is  as 
popular  now  as  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Michael  Weiss  was  one  of  the 
deputies  sent  by  the  brethren  in  1522, 
to  congratulate  Luther  on  his  deliverance 
from  darkness  into  God*s  marvellous 
light.  After  his  return,  and  when  he 
drew  near  his  end,  he  wrote  a  funeral 
hymn  which  has  been  a  favourite  ever 
since,  beginning,* — 

Now  1st  vm  gently  lay  the  dead 
Beneath  God'a  eje,  in  qniet  bed; 
He  ehall  ulie  at  Jadgment  d^i 
And  go  forth  incorroptiblj. 

There  is,  too,  a  hymn  to  the  Trinity,  ap- 
parently of  an  earlier  date,  and  which 
shews  favourably  even  side  by  side  with 
the  later  poetry : — 

0  Voter,  DerDuden  HeilamL 
Father,  who  didit  send  Thy  Word, 

Christ*God,  to  be  our  Lor^ 
Of  UU  earthly  life  the  merit 

Let  na  inherit. 

O  Christ,  God*a  Son, 
Who  from  the  higheat  throne 
Didat  atoop  to  earth,  that  wo 

Might  be  like  Thee; 
Enter  our  minda  and  hearts  this  day ; 

Dwell  there  for  aje. 

O  God,  the  Bolj  Ghoet, 
Comfort  u«  when  our  need  la  uttermost  i 

Our  hearta  renew  i 
Hake  na  to  hold,  and  atUl  keep  tme. 
The  CoTenant  new. 

BOHBMUM  BaKTBaxa. 
But  these  hymns  had  never  any  great 
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inflaence  on  the  German  people.    The 
Bohemians  never  drew  cordiallj  to  the 
Lutherans;  they  inclined  more  to  the 
Swiss.    Their  sacred  muse  was  seldom 
heard  after  the  Reformation  spread,  and 
whtt  she  had  already  uttered  retained  a 
place  in  the  German  Church  chiefly  out 
of  respect  to  her  antiquity  and  outspoken 
(limplictty.    With  the  Latin  hymns  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  earlier  time  it 
was  different.    They  were  just  as  limited 
in  their  subjects— had  as  littlo  to  do 
with  the  work  of  God's  Spine  on  the 
heart  of  a  sinner — as  the  others ;  but  the 
people  heard  in  them  the  voice  of  their 
forefathers  speaking  across  the  centuries 
— they    were    the   expressions   of   the 
Church's  creed — some  of  them  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  godly  men  and  purer 
faith  of  old — ^they  were   instinct  with 
poetry,  often  sublime  in  thought  and 
language ;  and  when  Luther  and  his  fel- 
low-workers made  them  live  again  in  the 
common  tongue,  they  made  them  live 
for  ever.    Many  of  them  long  continued 
t6  be  sung  in  the  Latin,  even  those  of 
which  the  Reformed  Church  possessed  a 
noble  translation.    Many  were  altered, 
enlarged,  coloured  unconsciously  by  those 
who  adapted  them  to  German  verse  and 
the  altered  service.    They  were  made  to 
express  more  of  individual  feeling— to 
enter  into  the  sthrrings  of  the  soul— to 
become  the  vehicle  of  Christian  joy  and 
sorrow.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
change  was  beginning.    The  people  got 
the  hymns,  sang  them  for  themselves, 
ma&e     alterations,    popularised    them. 
And  thus,  as  the  hold  of  the  priest  and 
the  Church  upon  them  was  loosened, 
they  strengthened  their  hold  upon  the 
nation.    Grand  hymns  there  are  among 
them,  hymns  for  all  time,  like  the  **Vem, 
lUdemtor  Oentium  "  of  St.  Ambrose,  the 
'*  Vem,  Creator  l^nritui"*  of  Hildebert 
(still  retained  in  the  English  Church), 
the  **Dies  trve,  tHeM  tZb "  t>-words  the 
most  solemn  of  all  that  have  been  written 
out  of  the  Bible— and  many  more.    But 

•  "CrMtor  BplHtl  1^  wboM aid.'* 
f  Of  this  poem  there  are  apwarda  of  aiztj 
Oennan  vcratona,  and  probablj  half  as  manj 
Kngllah.    Among  the  traniUton  are  Herder, 
Vlohce,  and  Sir.WaUer  Soott. 


those  more  hi  favour  at  the  Reformation 
were  more  striking  for  their  quaint 
homeliness  than  for  their  poetry,  and 
have  been  deservedly  forgotten.  We 
may  quote  a  stanza  from  a  spirited  Ger- 
man version,  by  an  anonymous  hand,  of 
the  Christmas  hymn,  *^Dies  est  loeti' 
tioi:"*— 

To  Bhepbcrda  in  the  fielda  bj  night. 
Were  the  good  newt  made  known  i 

**  The  Christ  ii  horn,"  sang  angels  bright, 
Who  swift  from  heaven  had  flown; 

••  The  Christ  is  bom.  the  Lord  of  elL** 

The  news  fill  d  Herod's  heart  with  gall; 
He  sent  his  trust j  servants  round— 
Bi,  what  a  wicked,  murderous  plan 
He  hateh'd  against  the  Son  of  man  I 
To  alaj  all  children  whom  thej  found. 

Sometimes  the  German  crept  in  be- 
tween the  Latin,  sometimes  displaced  it, 
and  there  was  the  curious  anomaly  of 
hymns  in  which  the  lines  alternated 
irregularly  between  the  two  languages, 
as,  for  instance,  in  that  most  popular 
hymn  of  the  Reformation  and  the  period 
preceding,  **In  dutci  Jubilo,**  of  which 
the  following  is  a  dose,  though  rude 
version:! — 

Indnloljubllo-' 
Btug  Jojfoilyt  for  know 
Christ,  the  desired  One, 
Est  in  proesipio, 
And  shineth  as  the  aim 
Matris  in  gramlo ; 
Alpha  esetO. 

O  Jesn  parrnle, 

Mj  soul  atm  longs  for  Thee  i 

This  troubled  heart  of  mine, 

O  Pur  optime. 

Comfort  with  love  of  Thins  s 

O  Prlnoeps  glorias. 

Still  draw  me  alter  Thee. 

O  Patrls  caritas, 

O  Nati  lenitaa ; 

We  had  been  all  undone 

Per  noetra  orimina, 

But  He  for  us  hath  won 

Coslorum  gaadia  t 

Would  we  were  there,  ejal 

Ubiauntgaudla? 

^  here,  with  HaUeloJah, 

•  DertagdtriHwfrmdemrtkh, 

f  It  was  sometimes  sung  in  an  enthrely  Oer. 
man  version,  beginning  **  Nmn  tingtt  umd  uidfro 
joMdUt  aiU  and  tlmfft  tol"  and  sUU,  in  remote 
Latheraa  perishes,  the  last  line  of  the  ilril 
staaaa  atrikea  oddly  on  the  sttanger'a  car, "  Dm 
MiiAMNia*' 
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AngvUbaadt  arc  lingliig 

Novmoffiti«B« 

And  tvMi  bells  n%  lingiaif 

In  Regis  ottrlA : 

Would  w«  were  there,  e^I 


While  the  Latin  hjmn  of  the  Chnrch 
WEB  thus  becoming  modified,  and  merging 
into  the  popular  lyric,  a  natire  poetrj 
was  rapidlj  springing  up,  wfaidk,  even 
before  Luther's  death,  had  carried  the 
torch  of  BefomaiioB  from  end  to  end  of 
Qermany.  Besides  Lather,  UtHe  was 
known  of  the  authors,  yet  their  hymns 
kept  pace  with  bis,  Tlii^y  were  w)ices 
crying  in  the  wiMeraets,  heedless  of 
themselves  and  of  their  ftune,  possessed 
with  the  glorious  truth  of  God,  and 
pouring  it  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts.  Not  stooping  down  to  their  own 
private  needs  and  mercies,  they  spoke 
only  of  that  great  common  need  end 
meroy  which  thrilled  every  heart  The 
writer  did  not  separate  himself  fVom 
thoee  for  whom  he  wrote.  He  felt  them 
to  be  one  with  him,  their  thoughts  be  to 
his  thoughts,  all,  from  remotest  corners 
of  the  land,  bending  before  the  same 
cross.  Without  losing  his  personal 
feelings,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
national  feeling.  And  in  the  complete- 
ness of  this  hapnr  blending  lay  his  suc- 
cem ;  not  the  success  of  being  a  popular 
author-  -for  that  he  cared  nothing,  but 
suffered  his  name  to  perish  with  him  in 
the  grave— bat  tlie  soeeess,  vouchsafed 
to  how  few,  of  giving  his  coantrymen 
to  latest  genaratioBS  fitting  words  in 
which  to  clothe  the  deepest  and  holiest 
thoughts  that  are  born  in  the  head  of 
man.  He  had  no  fear  of  reviews  before 
his  eye ;  there  were  no  wooM-be  critics  to 
catalogue  his  ptegiarisoMfiom  th»  Bible ; 
he  was  not  tortured  with  desire  to  excel 
what  had  been  well  said  already;  he  was 
unfurnished  with  the  t»version%  capitals, 
inteijections,  dashes,  impomible  rhymes, 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  which  are 
held  essential  to  a  poet  in  our  day ;  he 
had  bat  one  desire,  to  tell  what  he  felt; 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  fitting  words  are 
never  wanting  to  an  earnest  man  who 
fbrgets  himself  in  hia  work.  He  had  too 
high  a  conception  of  hts  worir,  too  noeh 
distrust  of  himself^  to  add  one  irord  when 
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his  song  waa  over.  For  Ae  tn»  post  ia 
an  earneet,  w^wking  man.  The  mere 
contemplative  man  la  but  half  a  poet. 
He  haa  the  poetTs  insight,  sees  Hie  poet'a 
visions,  weara  hia  singing-robes  abeat 
him,  bat  he  is  isolated,  without  tb« 
poet'a  sway  ;^  he  can  build  up  fiair  domea 
of  verse,  yet  they  are  liiee  yestcKday'a 
rainbow :  the  diildren  ran  to  the  door 
and  gaced  at  it  with  bright  wondering 
eyes,  the  merchant  east  u[^  Ma  ledger, 
the  artisan  whistled  on  hia  benaht  a»> 
heeding.  Let  him  lay  his  singing  robes 
aside,  and 

"mcryonaitaiBB 
The  work  o*  the  world,  not  merelj  make  report, 
The  work  existed  ere  his  time ; " 

let  him  write^  for  the  crowd  of  living 
men,  and  not  for  the  withered  bay  of  a 
hundred  yean  off;  let  him  sweep  out 
conceits  and  dreams  flrom  hia  brain,  and 
look  clearly  on  these  issues  of  life  and 
death  that  an  fblflUed  and  fiilfllling 
aroand  him ;  and  if  God  has  any  memage 
to  send  by  him,  that  ia  the  seemly  pre- 
paration. Lather's  42d  Psalm  is  worth 
a  century  ol  **  Soliloquies,**  and  **  Easter 
Wings^"  and  '<8ouX  Dissections.** 
Meanwhile  let  ua  note  three  true  hymns 
of  God'a  true  poets ;  the  idle  poets,  i^ith 
their  reveries,  and  analysis,  and  self- 
conceit,  will  Qoma  too  soon.  Decius, 
Speratoa,  aad  Schneeaing,  were  contem- 
poraries of  LuAber.  The  firat  was  a 
monk,  who^  oeming  out  of  his  cloister, 
and  grappling  with  the  sore  evils  that 
met  him  at  the  very  door,  wrote  a 
(Moria  in  eaeflm,*  that  spread  with  in- 
credible swiftness  from  north  to  south. 
There  needed  no  friendly  helps  to  circu- 
latiooi  no  ingenioos  puffery.  More  than 
a  hundred  yeara  after,  the  people  of 
New  Brandeoburg  heard  a  baker^s  boy 
sing  a  new  hymn,  and  they  liatened  while 
he  sang;  and  leaned  it  from  him^  and 
other  towna  caoght  it  up  firom  them,  till 
in  every  hoasehold  was  knowjt  that 
beaatifal  and  most  eomfortiDg  song  of 
Neomayck,  ''Leave  God  to  order  all  thy 
ways.**  t    And  this  Gloria  was  the  truth 

•  JJUtik  Ooff  iK  «flr  BM  seinr.    To  Dedas 

else  belongs  the  eathorship  of  the  veaereble 
hjmn  for  Puslon  week,   O  Lamm  Oottm  «•- 
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which  was  wanted,  and  that  spread  it ; 
it  was  what  everj  bursting  heart  in  the 
land  jaamed  for;  it  was  the  utterance 
of  that  unspeakable,  exalting  joy,  which 
seized  men  who  had  seen  the  darkness 
rolled  away,  and  felt  their  sools  rising 
up  free  from  under  tiw  weight  of  oen* 
tories. 

In  the  other  two  there  is  the  laMe 
tone.  Sohneeaing's  ^On  Tbee  alone, 
Lord  Jesos  Ghriat,  mj  earthly  hopes 
are  set,"*  the  cry  of  a  trasdng  eoul 
to  the  6aTiovr  for  delireranoe  from  sin, 
«nde  likewise  with  a  Qkrim.  Bperatns 
wrote  his  hyoMit  oo  grace  and  good 
works,  the  rery  taming  point  of  the 
confliot  between  Lather  with  his  Bible, 
and  the  Pope  with  his  council.  Bat  it 
took  its  place  with  the  others,  and  holds 
it  to  this  day ;  for  with  him  it  was  no  out- 
ward confliot  of  ecdesiastios,  but «  battle 
fought  in  the  soal.  Migb^  ohangos, 
revolutions,  storm  and  calm,  bare  swept 
4>Ter  Germany  since  then  ;  dark  days 
have  shadowed  the  Ohureh ;  the  sleep  of 
death  has  stilled  the  living  faith  that 
beat  in  it ;  faithless  teachers  have  thrown 
ridicule  on  the  old  simple  rule;— yet 
through  all,  these  hymns,  aad  others  of 
that  age,  have  held  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  maintained  tihe  aaered  ilre,  been 
rallying  points  for  the  wavering  and  de- 
spairing, and  now,  when  the  Spiritdf  God 
lias  again  quickened  the  Church,  it  is  to 
these  hymns  she  turns,  in  these  she  finds 
a  needful  watchword,  singing  these  that 
the  people  fill  onoe  more  the  deserted 
churches.  For  they  are  true,  the  poetry 
of  that  inner  life  which  is  still  the  same, 
neither  dogmatic  nor  reflective,  but  the 
real  thoughts  that  are  in  any  Christian 
man;  and  when  schools  of  poetry — 
romantic,  olamical,  spasmodic — shall 
have  been  forgotten,  they  shall  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful,  as  when  Luther  gave 
oat  bis  own  chorus  from  his  own  pulpit 
in  Wittenberg,  and  Eber  read  over  to 
Melancthon  the  verses  he  had  written 
•  for  his  children. 

Eber,  like  his  contemporary  hymn- 
writers,  wrote  little,  but  that  little  he 
left  as  a  perpetual  legacy  to  the  Onirch. 

•  A/lelftMD*'.  BerrJe$»Chrm. 
iXi  Mdos  Hdt  «m  kommmhtr. 
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The  hymn  on  death  whieh  he  wrote  for 
his  children,  baa  been  tnnslated  l^  Mass 
Winkworth,  and  wiU,  we  trust,  compose 
and  atrsogtheo  the  aiok  and  dying  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  long  done  in  its  own. 
It  is  simple,  and  full  of  pathos  as  a  child's 
prayer,  wiiile  thefe  is  an  awe  in  the 
thonghts,  and  a  hushed,  aubdned  tone  in 
the  words  and  measure,  befitting  the 
chamber  and  hour  of  death : — 

ITerr  Jem  Ckritt,  wahr  Mensch  tad  Gatt* 

BwA  Jsras  Christ,  txw  Um  and  God, 
Who  boffMt  angaiah,  acorn,  the  rod. 
And  diedat  at  last  npon  tha  tree 
To  bring  Thy  Pathar'a  graoa  to  ma  ( 
1  pnj  Ttam,  Ihnnifb  that  btttw  woo* 
r»  inar^  know. 


WbcB  comas  the  hoar  of  fUllag  broalh, 
And  I  muat  wreatle.  Lord,  with  death ; 
When  from  my  eight  all  Ihdea  awagr, 
And  when  mj  tongufi  bo  more  can  aa^. 
And  when  mine  ean  no  moro  oaa  bear. 
And  iiOiean^  heart  la  raok'd  with  fmr. 

When  all  nyr  mhid  ia  darken'd  o'er. 
And  human  help  ean  do  no  more,— 
Then  come,  Lord  Jesoa,  come  with  speed. 
And  help  me  hi  my  hoar  of  need ; 
Lead  me  from  the  dark  ?sle  bensath. 
And  abaarCea^tbaa,  the  VMga  of -daalh. 

All  ctU  ■pteita'driTe  awry. 
But  let  Tlv  Spirit  with  mo  ataj 
Until  my  aoal  the  body  leare  ; 
Then  in  Thy  hands  my  soul  reoelre, 
And  Let  the  earth  my  body  keep 
Till  the  Laat  Day  ahall  break  Its  alen>. 
*  *  *  • 

Dear  Lord,  forgire  ua  all  our  guilt. 
Help  ua  to  wait  until  Thou  wilt 
That  we  depart ;  and  let  oar  Odth 
Be  brave,  and  conquer,  e'en  in  death. 
Firm  reatlng  on  Thy  aacred  Word, 
Until  we  aleep  in  Thee,  our  Lord. 

Paoz.  Bais,  1987. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  quiet 
Soachimsthal,  Nicholas  Hermann,  the 
good  old  precentor,  wrote  sweet  music  to 
his  own  sweet  hymns.  Pleasant  it  would 
hare  been  to  see  him,  of  an  Saster,  with 
his  scholars  clinging  round  him,  whHe 
they  learn  the  "  spiritual  song  "  he  has 
just  written  ^for  the  maidens  in  the 
girls*  school,  concerning  the  joyful  resur- 
rection of  our  Sayionr  Jesus  Christ ;  "  t 


•  Lyra  Oeramalca.  p.  444.  Another  well. 
kaown  hymn  of  Bbar'te  la,  ITana  tair  la  »scMen 
JfothmtebL 

f  EneMmen  iff  dtr  herrUch  Tag. 
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or,  in  the  earlj  Christmas  morninfr,  while 
the  sun  shines  roddilj  through  the  frosted 
panes,  to  hear  him  gi?e  forth  his  joyful 
carol,  '*  Praise  God,  ye  Christians,  with 
one  Toice;"*  or  when,  in  the  summer 
evening,  sitting  at  his  door,  his  own 
chant  is  borne  to  him  through  the  stUl 
balmy  air,  from  the  graveyaWl  close  by, 
''Now  weep  not,  mourn  not,  o*er  this 
bier.**  t  He  wrote  apparently  with  ease, 
but  yet  left  scarce  half-a-dozen  hymns, 
some  of  them  translations  from  old  Latin 
farourites.  It  will  be  wished  that,  as 
with  Bishop  Kew's,  the  qnantity  were  in 
nearer  proportion  to  the  quality.  Besides 
the  funeral  hymn,  Miss  Winkworth  has 
translated  from  him  perhaps  the  most 
peritect  of  German  evening  hymns :  t— 
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HimmUr  ist  der  Sonmmochein. 
The  bappy  snnthiiM  all  Is  gone. 
The  gloomj  night  comet  swiftly  on ; 
Bat  shine  Thou  ftttU,  O  ChrUt,  our  light. 
Nor  let  vm  loee  oanelTCs  in  ni|{ht. 

We  thank  Thee.  Father,  that  this  day 
The  angels  watch'd  around  oar  w»y. 
And,  free  from  harm  and  rezing  fear, 
H*Te  led  as  on  in  safety  here. 

Lord,  hare  we  anger*d  Thee  to-day. 
Remember  not  our  sins,  we  pnty. 
But  let  Thy  meroy  o'er  them  sweep, 
And  giro  us  eafan  and  restfril  sleep. 

Thy  angels  guard  our  sleeping  ftourt, 
And  keep  afar  all  eril  Powers ; 
And  Thou  all  pain  and  mischief  ward 
From  soul  and  body,  fkithfal  Lord  1 

MicnoLAS  Hrbmakv,  I5S0. 

Passing  with  difficulty  by  IJaos  Sachs 
— for  who  does  not  love  to  loiter  with 
that  most  poetical  of  cobblers,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  men,  and  who  that  has  ever 
been  in  Nuremberg,  lounged  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, paced  with  slow  reverent  step 
the  aisles  of  St.  Sebald's,  and  lingered  in 
the  sunny  old  graveyard  till  the  evening 
chime  floated  in  lirsy  harmony  over  the 
town  below,  does  not  remember  to  have 
sought  him,  and,  not  finding  him,  to 
have  turned  away  from  the  quaint  city 
sorrowful  ?  Passing  by,  and  only  noting 
the  satisfaction  it  must  give  him,  that  if 
hia  seventeen  hundred  and  odd  dramas, 

•  Chbe  OotC.  Or  ChHtUn  aUe  gUidL 
fP.254.    Bortm(fmUt)fmmmimdmUKtaff, 

translated  from  the  Jam  wocsta  qmkme  t^trela 

of  Prudentios. 

I  P.  no. 
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and  few  thousand  minor  poems  have  been 
forgotten,  there  is  one  meister-getamg 
of  his,  immortal,*  we  come  to  a  less 
known,  but  even  more  honest  name, 
Philip  Niedai.  Nicolsl  was  bom  a  few 
years  before  the  maidens  of  Soachimsthal 
had  lost  their  kind  old  teacher,  and  aang 
his  own  requiem  over  his  grave.  He 
became  pastor  at  Hamburg,  saw  heavenly 
visions,  and  died  while  yet  in  his  prime. 
He  left  behind  meditations  on  thelife  eter- 
nal (which  few  knew  so  well),  and  two 
hymns.  Those  who  have  heard  Mendela- 
sohn's  St,  Ptnily  will  remember  the  mag- 
niBcent  chorale  (for  no  lesser  word  will 
express  the  mighty  fblness  of  the  melody), 
beginning  '*  Sleepers,  wake,  a  voice  is 
calling.**  The  words  are  intended  to  re- 
present Nioolai's.t  But  both  his  hymns 
defy  translation.  The  metre  in  both  is 
long  and  intricate,  running  through  stan- 
saa  of  twelve  lines,  and  the  poetry  is 
linked  inseparably  with  these  peculiari- 
ties. Rich  and  marvellona  poetry  it  is, 
the  outpouring  of  a  joyous  heavenly 
spirit,  that  has  already  shaken  the  bur- 
den and  clay  of  earth  off  its  wings,  and 
waits  but  till  Qod  shall  set  it  free  to  soar 
hito  iU  true  sphere.  Nicolai  died  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Church  poetry  was  already 
losing  much  of  the  diaracter  it  bore  at 
the  Reformation.  There  was  no  longer  the 
universal  thrill  of  a  new  life.  The  Church 
was  settling  into  parties  and  controversy ; 
it  spread  and  formed  subordinate  centres 
of  activity  over  the  land,  the  feeling  of  a 
common  centre  receded,  the  feeling  of 
separation  crept  in.  Its  men  lost  the 
common  fellowship  that  made  them  one 
in  time  of  revolution ;  they  dwelt  more  on 
personal  feelings,  looked  more  to  the 
fellowship  between  each  soul  and  God. 
And  as  the  Bible  came  to  be  more  and 
more  a  hand-book,  the  free  exercise  of 
judgment  brought  to  bear  on  it,  abim- 
dant  diversities  of  Christian  character 
were  developed,  which,  as  the  course  of 
nature  is,  worked  themselves  out  in  abun- 
dantly diverse  ways,  and,  when    they 

•  Wanm  hetnAH  du  dick,  awlii  Ben. 

i  IToefteC  av/,  m/k  imt  dig  Stimme.  Bis  other 
hymn  Is  the  bcautUU  WU  tchom  lencMcr  dtr 
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sought  expression  in  the  Church  hymns, 
looked  only  for  what  was  peculiar  to 
each.  The  chani^  was  now  silently 
working,  and  hefore  the  first  half  of  the 
next  century  was  completed,  the  hymn 
had  sunk  down  to  be  a  mere  utterance  of 
private  devotion  and  meditation,  a  point 
•bove  which  the  English  hymn  has  sel- 
dom risen,  below  which  the  German 
eontinued  steadily  to  sink  through  senti- 
mental rhapsodies  and  infidel  fooleries, 
till,  with  a  few  feeble  struggles,  it  finally 
died  out  But  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  few  hymns  belong, 
which  must  rank  in  their  character  and 
influence  with  those  of  the  preceding  age. 
Such,  for  insUnce,  is  Rinkar's  "  Now  let 
us  all  thank  God,  with  heart,  and  hand, 
and  tongue,"*  a  hymn  which  is  solemnly 
sang  in  every  orthodox  German  house- 
hold, as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  New 
Tear*s  Eve,  and  blown  by  unearthly 
horns  from  the  towers  of  village  churches ; 


nay,  even  in  the  height  of  the  gay  dance, 
when  that  knell  for  the  past  is  tolled, 
the  voice  and  the  music  are  bushed,  and 
an  awe  resU  on  every  face,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  old  year  were  passing 
through  the  room,  and  when  the  clock 
has  finished,  old  and  young  join  in  tlte 
ancient  chorale,  with  which  preface  the 
dance  recommences.  But  of  the  fitness 
of  this  interlude,  since  it  if  ould  be  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  that  onr  own  country 
is  not  guiltless  in  these  Hogmanay  mat- 
ters—observes even  this  ceremony  of  the 
dance— we  shall  write  nothing  here. 

Two  other  hymns  of  this  period  are 
among  those  most  commonly  sung.  They 
are  both  for  the  Church,  and  by  men  who 
are  not  otherwise  remembered,  nor  by 
more  than  one  hymn  each.  But  every- 
where familiar  in  Germany  are,  Idebster 
Jesu^  wir  smd  Mr,  and  Ach  blab  mii  Deiner 
Gnade.* 

•  *'  We  mr«  her«,  Thoa  bleiMd  Chrift,**  and 
"  Oh !  aUj  with  Thj  lara  grace." 


TUB  MISSIONARY  MARTYRS  OF  SEALKOTK 
Pabt  II. 


xisfl  JAHB  soorr,  prbvious  to  hxb 

MARRIAOB  WriB  MB.  HUMTBB. 

Jane  Scott  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Scott,  coach  proprietor,  and 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of 
March  18S8.  Her  education  was  re- 
ceived partly  in  schools  in  this  dty,  and 
partly  In  a  boarding  establishment  at 
Trinity.  Though  brought  up  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  from  the  first  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  outward  deport- 
ment, yet  the  truth,  for  a  time,  failed 
savingly  to  affect  her  heart  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Caird,  then  of  Lady  Yester's,  was 
the  chosen  instrument,  in  the  Spirit's 
hand,  of  directing  her  to  that  Saviour  in 
whose  service  she  was  to  yield  up  her 
life.  When  she  had  herself  obtained 
peace  in  believing,  she  next  sought  op- 
portunities of  labouring  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  others.  Animated  with  this 
desire,  she  found  the  Sabbath  school  a 
congenial  sphere;  and,  convinced  that 


without  the  divine  blessing  her  efforts 
there  would  be  ineflbctive,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  holding  prayer  meetings 
with  the  pupils  under  her  charge.  She 
sought  out  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and 
was  visitor  of  a  district  in  the  wretched 
Cowgate.  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Caird 
to  Enrol,  she  attached  herself  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glover,  and 
there,  as  Ibrmeriy,  was  active  in  her  exer- 
tions for  Christ  Her  labours  among  tlie 
outcast  population  of  our  capital  were 
an  excellent  preparative  for  finreign  mis- 
sion work,  in  which  she  now  took  an  in- 
creasing interest,  and  regarding  which 
she  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  then  a  distritit  visitor  at  Green- 
side.  They  were  united  in  marriage  on 
the  19th  of  July  1855;  and,  after  visiting 
their  relatives  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  Liverpool,  prepared  to  depart  for 
that  distant  country  on  which  their 
hearta  had  for  a  long  period  been  fixed. 
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VOTJLOB  OF  MR.  AVS  ICB8.  BI»SSB 
TO  B01ifii.T. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Hvntar  tailed  from  Blade- 
wall  CO  the  S5th  Augott,  io  the  ship 
Orvdl^  boaad  Ibr  Bombaj  vn  the  Oape. 
The  passage  -was  tedieos,  and  meire  than 
one  stonn  had  to  be  eaoounteted,  but  on 
the  whole  the  TOjage  oould  not  be  tensed 
nnpvosperons.  There  being  no  chaplain 
in  tiie  vessel,  Mr.  Hvater  mtektered  to 
the  epiritwil  wants  ef  Khe  European 
soldiers  on  board,  and,  when  weather  per- 
mittody  preadnd  erery  Sabbath  publiely, 
morning  and  alternoeo— « temporaiy  pnl- 
pit,  oiverspread  with  the  ship's  colonrs, 
being  erscted  for  him  on  the  ^qnarter- 
deek.  On  arriringtie  was  presented  with 
n  complimentary  letter  and  a  handsome 
silver  inksUnd,  «s  an  aeknowledgment 
of  hie  neidoDs  miniftmiioM  dvring  the 
Toyage. 

THBIE  RB8IDB1I0B  IH  BOMBAT. 

The  Ont^  reached  Bombay  on  the 
18th  of  December,  and  the  missionaries 
received  a  cordial  welcome  firom  Chris- 
tians of  every  evangelical  denomination, 
who  were  gratified  to  reoeive  an  addition 
to  the  small  number  of  labourers  at  the 
Western  Presidency  seat  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  when  Mr.  Hunter 
was  ordained,  the  Pox^iab  was  namdd  to 
him  as  his  future  field  of  labovr.  It  was 
not,  however,  Intended  that  he  should  at 
once  peooeed  to  so  remote  and  dUfioolt  a 
sphere;  the  plan  was  that  heshoald  for 
a  lew  months  beMseeiatsd  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Wsilaoe,  then  labourtDg  alone  in 
Bombay,  till  suitaUe  ooUeagues  oould  be 
found  liir  bo^  when  Mr.  Hunter,  ani- 
mated by  the  oNDpsmouihlp  of  a  brother 
misshmary,  and  enriciied  by  the  ezpen- 
•eaoe  of  a  few  months*  labour  in  the  Bem- 
•bay  institiitioo,  would  be  in  fittw  cir- 
-eumstanoes  to  enter  on  evangelical  duty 
:in  the  dastant  region  for  which  he  had 
been  set  apart.  This  plan  was,  however, 
in  part  frustrated  by  the  unezpeoted 
resignatioBof  tiie  Bev.  Mr.  Wallace,  who^ 
owing  to  a  change  in  his  theological 
viewB,  felt  be  could  no  longer  conscien- 
tiously retain  his  office  as  a  missionary 
tif  the  EeUblisbed  Cbureh  of  Scotland. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Hunter  reached  Bombi^, 
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he  found  himself  all  inezperienoed,  in 
chai;ge  of  the  important  lostitutioB  there, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  280  in- 
terestiiv  pupils,  dependent  on  him  for 
religious,  no  less  than  for  secular  instruc- 
tion. He  had  for  a  long  period  held  the 
belief  that  the  educational  scheme  of 
misBionaiy  operations  should  now  be  ex- 
changed for  the  direct  proclamation 
everywhere  of  the  divine  message^  but 
as  duty  clearly  called  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  Bombay  Institution,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  with  characteristic 
ardour,  and  with  earnest  prigrer  that  his 
ezerlions  might  be  owned  from  above. 
How  fully  he  was  engaged  may  be  sees 
by  a  syllahns  of  his  work,  on  his  busiest 
dsy,  Thursday,  which  he  gives  in  a  letter 
to  bis  parents,  of  date  6th  March  1856. 
He  says  ha  studied  Hindi  and  Hindu- 
staai  m  the  morning  with  a  Pundit  or 
Siiastnee.  Family  worship  followed, 
which  is  thus  described— <*After  singing, 
a  chapter  is  read  in  the  following  order: 
Jane  (Mrs.  Hunter),  Dinanath  (a  native 
Christian  teacher),  and  I,  read  each  two 
verses  in  English ;  Job,  Jacob,  and  David, 
our  Christian  servants,  take  one  verse 
each  in  Tamil ;  and  our  coachman's  son 
finishes  with  one  in  English."  At  10 
the  work  in  the  Institution  began.  Be- 
gardmg  this  he  si^s,  *'I  go  down  to.the 
large  hall,  where  Id  teachers  and  their 
classes  ksve  met  For  what  ?  There  is 
a  Hindu,  that  is  a  Parsi,  this  must  be  a 
Mussnimso,  and  all  these  are  Portuffuese» 
while  you  cannot  fail  in  saying,  these 
others  are  Europeans.  What  are  all  the 
pupils  stsnding  there  for,  and  the  teachers 
too  ?  They  «fe  all  heathens.  With  the 
utmost  decorum,  and  in  subdued  gravity, 
th^  SMvait  mj  entrance,  and  then  we 
jom  In  solemn  prayer  to  God.  I  am  the 
imly  declared  Claristian  io  all  that  large 
assembly.  Our  convert  Dinanath  is  also 
engaged  in  prayer  with  the  boys  of  the 
infant  school.  When  these  exercises  are 
ooncluded,  we  separate  to  our  various 
clsss-rooms,  and  for  one  hour  I  teach  a 
Bible  class  of  60  boys;  from  11  to  18 
o'clock  another  class  of  18 ;  and  firom  IS 
to  1  p jc  a  class  of  teachers."  The  Insti- 
tution was  then  dismissed  .till  3.  Of  the 
duty  at  this  period  of  the  dsy,  Mr.  Hun- 
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ter  writes,  "I  have  the  priyate  teaching 
for  one  hour  of  Domingo,  oar  theological 
student  At  4  f.m.  the  pupils  (a  few  of 
them)  sing  *  From  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains,' and  we  close  with  prajer  and  the 
blessing."  On  Thursday  evenings  there 
was  a  missionary  prayer-meeting  at  5.30 
r Jf.,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  after- 
wards a  social  prayer-meeting  at  the 
Rot.  Blr.  Candy's,  at  7  o'clock.  Other 
days,  however,. be  mentions,  were  not  so 
faUy  occupied,  and  in  general  public 
work  ceased  with  him  at  5  r.M. 

The  native  Christian,  Dinanath,  men- 
tioned in  the  above  extract,  for  a  time 
lived  with  the  Hunters  almost  like  their 
own  son,  but  it  being  felt  inexpedient 
that  a  measure  of  indulgence  should  be 
granted  in  one  case,  wbich  could  not  be 
maintained  in  all,  Mr.  Hunter  resolved 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  the  esublish- 
ment  of  a  native  Christian  refuge  or 
home.  Having  sought  and  obtained  the 
ooocorrence  of  the  Corresponding  Board 
of  the  Mission,  he  issued  a  prospectus  of 
his  scheme.  He  stated  the  objects  he  had 
in  Tiew  were  two^  "1st,  To  provide  a 
TClnge  for  all  who^  being  unable  to  re- 
main with  their  families,  through  perse- 
cution for  the  Word's  sake,  declare  their 
resdiness  to  work  in  any  way  pointed 
out,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  a 
sum  in  name  of  maintenance.  2d,  To 
provide  a  comfortable  quiet  home  for  all 
native  Christians  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  of  the  home."  The 
writer  of  this  memoir  is  not  aware 
whether  or  not  the  project  ultimately 
succeeded.  If  the  inquirers  and  native 
Christians  met  the  offer  for  their  welfare 
now  described,  it  must  have  been  not  a 
little  helpful  to  their  comfort,  while  it  did 
not,  like  many  schemes  formed  with  the 
most  benevolent  intentions,  interfere  with 
their  independence  of  feeling. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  the  Hunters  had 
to  J^oice  over  the  birth  of  a  son.  In 
intimating  the  event,  the  father  made 
the  solemn  remark,  **Tliere  is,  however, 
one  defect,  and  many  a  time  Jane  and  I 
•peak  of  this.  Our  wee  winning  baby 
ia  a  sinner.  What  a  responsibility  rests 
on  us,  not  only  to  check  any  appearance 
of  evily  but  also  to  live  and  teach  by 


our  example.  Poor  little  boy  I  if  he  is 
spared,  he  may,  who  knows,  be  a  comfort 
and  blessing  to  us  alL" 

To  relieve  Mr.  Hunter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  part  of  his  onerous  duty,  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  requested 
the  Bev.  James  Sheriff  to  transfer  his 
services  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  The 
missionary  now  named  set  out  at  once  in 
obedience  to  the  call ;  and,  on  reaching 
his  destination,  on  the  8th  of  May,  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Hunter  with  much 
Christian  affection.  Not  long  after  the 
arrival  of  this  new  labourer,  the  two 
missionaries  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
reaping  as  well  as  sowing.  A  spirit  of 
thoughtfulness  began  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  young  men,  and  two  in- 
quirers, the  one  a  Brahman,  the  other  a 
Mohammedan,  presented  themselves  for 
baptism.  The  case  of  the  Mussulman  was 
this.  About  the  middle  of  January,  Mr. 
Hunter  received  a  requisition  from  four 
Mohammedan  boys,  begging  him  to  open 
a  dass  exclusively  for  them  and  their  co- 
religionists. Mr.  Hunter  saw  it  his  duty 
to  comply  with  this  request,  and  he  did 
so  all  the  more  that  one  of  his  best 
scholars,  a  Mohammedan,  favourably  im- 
pressed with  Christianity,  was  about  to 
leare  for  the  Elphinstone  Institution, 
frx>m  which  religious  instruction  is  ex- 
cluded. The  dass  was  accordingly  opened, 
and  the  youth  whom  it  was  an  object  to 
retain,  appointed  teacher.  Sixteen  in  all 
enrolled  their  names,  and  shewed  great 
eagerness  in  prosecuting  the  study  of 
English.  It  was  one  of  this  class, 
Nusroolah  by  name,  that  was  the  first 
convert.  He  had,  indeed,  for  eighteen 
months  previously,  inclined  to  the  truth, 
and  conversed  with  many  missionaries 
and  other  Christians  on  the  subject  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism, 
on  Sabbath  the  20th  of  July,  having 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Moham- 
medans to  shake  his  resolution  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  case  is  given  in  the  Miuionary  Record 
for  October  1856.  We  need  not.quote  it, 
but,  as  it  touches  but  slightly  on  the 
dosing  scene,  we  nuy  append  an  extract 
on  the  sutject,  from  a  private  letter  oi 
Mr.  Hunter's  to  his  parents  :— 
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"  On  Sabbath  evening,  at  half-put  five 
o'clock,  mj  carriage  was  drawn  np  near 
the  door  steps,  and  Nnsroolah  and  I, 
followed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  and  another 
convert,  since  baptised,  entered  the 
carriage,  drew  np  all  the  glasses  and 
blinds,  and  thas  drove  rapidly  to  Church. 
But  we  were  not  alone.  A  relay  of 
policemen  occupied  the  line  of  road ;  two 
constables  drove  before  us  in  a  gig,  and 
one  mounted  policeman  followed  up  the 
rear.  And  then,  on  nearing  the  Church, 
the  yellow  turbans  of  the  police  could  be 
numbered  by  tens.  Within  the  Church 
were  to  be  seen  the  superintendent  of 
police,  &C.,  so  that,  altogether,  we  had  a 
strong  guurd.  I  never  entered  the  pulpit 
with  a  more  lively  feeling  of  my  awful 
responsibility  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  Church  was 
crowded.  This  was  to  be  the  first  baptism 
in  our  Church  of  a  convert  since  1849. 
Forget  not  your  children  who  are  labour- 
ing  amid  much  weakness  in  this  land  of 
darkness.  £ncourage  us  by  saying  that 
our  holy  cause  is  not  overlooked  when 
you  approach  the  throne  of  grace." 

The  Brahman  youth,  Dinanath  Ra- 
janath,  who  had  been  inquiring  for  eleven 
months,  but  whose  convictions  had  lat- 
terly deepened  much  in  intensity,  was 
baptiaed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  on  the  27th  of 
July.  An  account  of  the  interesting 
event  may  be  found  in  the  Missumary 
Record  for  November  1856. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  one  reason 
for  opening  the  class  for  Mussulmans  was 
to  retain  the  teacher  under  Christian  in- 
fluence. He  was  the  next  convert.  A 
narrative  of  his  case  is  given  in  the 
Beeord  for  December  1856,  which,  aa  it 
is  short,  we  may  extract  z-^ 

*^It  is  my  pleasing  duty  in  this  letter, 
as  in  last,  to  announce  a  baptism.  The 
▼oung  man  Nusroolah,  of  whom  I  wrote 
last  month,  was  a  pupil  in  the  class  of 
Mohammed  Ismail.  On  20th  July,  it  was 
given  me  to  baptize  the  pupil;  on  2l8t 
August  the  teacher  also.  Both  of  these 
converts  are  (were)  Mohammedans.  May 
the  work  of  grace  be^  as  we  humbly  be- 
lieve it  is,  begun  in  their  souls,  that  they 
may  be  blessings  to  the  Church,  and  also 
to  them  who  are  without.  About  the 
end  of  January  I  first  met  Mohammed 
as  an  inquirer.  He  was  then  unsettled, 
timid,  doubting.  Christ  was  constantly 
pressed  on  his  immediate  acceptance. 
Truth  and  light  gradually  entered  his 
mind— he  saw  most  plainly  his  own  sin- 
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ful  and  helpless  state,  and  we  trust  he 
has  found  peace  in  the  believing  love  of 
Jesus. 

**  Mohammed  has,  as  yet,  had  grace  to 
withstand  all  the  vefy  peculiar  trials  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  The  Mus- 
sulmans held  several  discussions  with  us, 
and  tried  to  *  storm'  back  the  young  man. 
All  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  now  they 
are  most  furious.  They  breathe  out 
threatenings,  and  vow  never  to  forget 
this  disgrace  cast  upon  the  faithful.  It 
is  not  without  cause  that  the  hostility  of 
these  men  has  gone  forth  against  us. 
Mohammed  belongs  to  a  good  family,  was 
greatly  respected,  and  is  the  JirU  Con- 
cunee  Mohammedan  who  has  ever  em- 
braced Christianity." 

The  state  of  the  Institution  at  this 
period  was  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
Mrs.  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  of  date  3d  October  1856,  thus 
writes: — 

*'I  am  sure  it  would  rcjoioe  yon  and 
father  to  hear  the  good  work  that  has 
been  going  on  there;  for  years  all  was 
still,  but  latterly  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  work  of  grace  going  on  among 
many  of  the  young  men,  and  though  we 
have  but  seen  the  gentle  droppings,  I 
trust  soon  the  copious  shower  will  falL" 

Cheered  by  success,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  felt  they  could  have  gladly  spent 
their  lives  in  Bombay ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  reflected  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  formally  ordained  a  missionary  to 
the  Punjab ;  he  had  begun  to  acquire  a 
language  calculated  to  be  eminently  use- 
tid  there;  while  friends  from  various 
parts  of  the  Sikh  country  were  urging 
him  to  make  no  delay  in  coming  among 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  When 
then,  as  a  guide  to  future  proceedings,  he 
was  requested  to  state  explicitly  whetiiet 
he  would  prefer  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
Punjab  mission,  and  settle  in  Bombay,  or 
whether  he  would  rather  carry  out  the 
original  plan,  he  felt  no  slight  measure  of 
perplexity.  At  length,  after  much  prayer- 
ful  deliberation,  both  Mrs.  Hunter  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  successful  as 
they  had  been  in  Bombay,  it  was  theirduty 
to  leave  it  and  go  in  quest  of  that  new 
region  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
designated.  In  intimating  this  deciaion, 
Mr.  Hunter  remsrks,  **  Once  more,  then, 
we  are  to  strike  our  tents,  and  go  Uito  an 
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untrodden  place  of  sojoarn.  We  lire  in 
'tents*  now,  but  shall  soon  dwell  in  a 
city  *  whose  builder  and  maker  Is  God.' " 

TRUB  JOVRHXT  TO  SBALKOTB. 

The  Uth  of  October  was  fixed  on  as 
the  time  for  the  missionary  family  to 
leure  Bombay.  Their  plans  for  the  jour- 
o^  ave  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Hunter  »— 
''Our  proposed  route  is»  by  steamer  to 
Knrracbee,  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
naTigable  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  thenoe  by 
flotilla  to  Mooltan,  on^  to  Lahore  by  pal- 
kighadi  (a  sort  of  carriage),  to  Wuaeera- 
bad  by  bullock  train  ;  the  rest  uncertain. 
Wuaeerabad  \b  1569  miles  from  Bombay, 
and  the  journey  is  estimated  at  two 
moDtha.  Six  are  proposed  to  be  in  our 
party — Mrs.  Hunter  and  myself,  with  our 
butler  (head-serrant)  Baby,  and  his 
ayah  (nurse),  and  the  second  Mohamme- 
dan I  baptized.  You  remember  he  was 
the  teacher  of  the  Mohammedan  class, 
and  ia  called  Mohammed  Ismail."  On  this 
route  they  departed  a  day  later  than  the 
time  proposed.  The  ordinary  period  re- 
quired for  a  Yoyage  to  Kurrachee  is  four 
daya»  but  the  missionaries  were  eight  on 
tlwtr  paasage^  an  accident  having  liap- 
pened  to  the  machinery  of  the  steamer 
Berting  at  Kurrachee  but  a  very  short 
time^  they,  on  the  81tt  of  October,  em- 
barked in  the  Gorernment  transport 
steamer,  and  sailed  up  the  Indus  and 
Ghennnb  about  1000  miles  to  Mooltan. 
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The  naTigation  was  highly  intricate,  and 
the  average  speed  of  the  vessel  only  two 
miles  an  hour.  The  scenery  is  described 
as  uninteresting,  and  the  whole  coantry 
extremely  unhealthy.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  Mrs.  Hunter  was  attacked 
with  fever,  which  continued  with  consid- 
erable severity  to  the  25th.  The  disease 
next  extended  to  the  infant  and  the 
native  nurse;  but  Mr.  Hunter  was  in 
mercy  spared,  and  was  able  to  attend  on 
the  sick  members  of  his  household.  On 
the  3d  of  December,  the  missionary  party 
left  Mooltan.  Regarding  this  part  of  the 
journey,  Mr.  Hunter  writes,  **  How  will 
they  travel,  I  hear  mother  say  ?  Well, 
at  Mooltan  I  tried  something  very  like  a 
herring-boat,  engaged  nine  sailors  and 
five  servants,  bought  a  quantity  of  grass 
and  reeds,  hsd  these  made  into  thatch, 
divided  the  boat  into  foar  equal  sections, 
covered  the  whole  in,  and  then  took  pos- 
session of  our  new  house.  No.  1  room, 
from  the  stem,  is  our  sleeping  apartment ; 
No.  2,  the  sitting-room  ;  No.  3  is  for  the 
Mohammedan  convert ;  and  No.  4,  near 
the  stem,  a  cooking-room,  house  for 
fowls,  &C."  At  length,  leaving  the  boat, 
they  travelled  forward  via  Jhelum  and 
Guzerat,  and  finally,  1774  miles  from 
Bombay,  reached  the  cantonment  of 
Sealkote,— Sealkote,  destined  to  be,  for  a 
brief  period,  their  home,  and  then,  for  all 
time,  their  grave. 

(3b  he  eonUmi€d.y 


BB.  LIVINGSTONE'S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
{Camtiiuitd^^rampage  840.) 


Bt  the  time  this  concluding  notice  of  his 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  Dr. 
Livingatone  will  be  on  his  way  to  the 
new  field  of  labour  which  Providence 
has  opened  up  to  his  very  remarkable 
energy  and  prudence.  Biany  a  good 
wish  and  prayer  will  rise  for  him,  both 
sow,  and  when  tidings  are  heard  from 
the  chosen  scene  of  his  exertions,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  And  we  shall 
expect  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  one 
ia  whom  Scotchmen  especially  have  been 


so  much  interested.  We  have  a  claim  to 
hear  often  of  one  whose  name  has  become 
a  household  word,  and  who  has  promised 
to  labour  both  for  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual good  of  the  African  tribes. 

The  direot  and  the  indirect  aid  and 
stimulus  given  to  the  mbsionary  cause^ 
by  what  he  has  already  said  and  done, 
are  greater  than  can  soon  be  estimated. 
He  certainly  does  not  adopt  a  style  which 
many  excellent  people  sometimes  adopt, 
in  speaking  of  religion— a  style  whtoh,  if 
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not  properly  denominated  canting,  yet 
often  borders  on  what  paaaea  by  that 
name— a  style  in  which  phimiea  are  put 
in  the  place  of  ideas,  words  instead  of 
thoughts,  and  in  which  these  are  reiter- 
ated again  and  again,  without  any  addi- 
tional meaning,  but  rather  to  the  effdc- 
ing  and  confusing  of  any  meaning  they 
had.  Ue  does  not,  even  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  think  himself  warranted  in  say- 
ing more  about  the  actual  progress  of  re- 
ligion among  the  heathen,  than  the  truth 
will  abundantly  support.  And  for  this 
we  heartily  thank  him ;  for,  if  the  cause  of 
missions  has  been  injured,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  cold-hearted  and  worldly  way  of 
sneering  and  scorning,  in  reference  to  the 
labours  and  success  of  Gk)d's  servants  in 
heathen  lands,  it  has  been  as  much  in- 
jured—if not  more — on  the  other,  by 
iiijndicious,  inaccurate,  and  exaggerated 
estimates,  which  hare  been  found  to  be 
so  after  a  strict  and  fair  investigation. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  notice  well  the 
closing  sentence  we  quoted  last  month. 
We  repeat  it.  It  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  relation  to  missions.  Let  it  be 
remembered  when  sophistical  notions  are 
put  before  us,  that  would  iodine  us  to 
do  something  less  than  our  duty  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  death- 
shade.  Let  it  be  remembered  when  the 
vices  of  Christians  are  counted  refined, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  heathens 
— ^  After  long  observation,  I  came  to 
the  conckeion,  that  the^  are  just  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  good  and  evU  as  men 
are  evergwhere  else."  A  truism  some  may 
call  this,  because  they  do  not  see  the 
clear  light  it  throws  on  all  religious 
efforu  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  true, 
and  it  is  old ;  but  we  need  to  ponder  it 
as  mnch,  in  these  days,  as  they  did  to 
whom  Paul  wrote  the  words  of  the  seetmd 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Dr.  Livingstone  occupied  four  months 
in  his  third  and  last  journey  through 
Afkica.  We  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
his  own  words :« 

Before  leaving  Linyanti,  the  town  of 
Sekeletu,  on  the  concluding  expedition 
to  the  east  coast,  the  traveller  says  \-^ 

"The  mother  of  Sekeletu  prepared  a  bag 
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of  ground-nuts,  by  frying  them  in  cream 
with  a  little  salt,  as  a  sort  of  sandwiches 
for  my  journey.  This  is  considered  food 
fit  for  a  chief.  Mamire  **  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  the  tribe),  **  on  coming  to 
bid  me  farewell,  said,->*You  are  now 
going  among  people  who  cannot  be  trutt- 
ed,  ^cause  we  have  used  them  badly,  but 
you  go  with  a  diflTerent  message  from  any 
they  ever  heard  before,  and  Jesus  will  be 
with  you,  and  hdp  you,  though  among 
enemies ;  and  if  He  carries  you  Bafely,  and 
brings  you  and  Ma  Robert  *  back  again, 
I  shall  say  He  has  bestowed  a  great  favour 
upon  me.  May  we  obtain  a  path  where- 
by we  may  visit  and  be  visited  by  other 
tribes,  and  by  white  men.' " 

On  the  Sd  November,  Dr.  Livingitone 
left  Linyanti,  and  proceeded  first  to  see 
the  extraordinary  falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  he  has  used  the  disooverei^s  pri- 
vilege of  naming  after  our  gracious 
Queen.  They  came  to  a  patch  of  tsetse^ 
on  their  way. 

**  The  majority  of  the  company  went  on 
by  daylight  to  prepare  our  beds.  Sekeletu 
and  I,  with  about  forty  young  men,  waited 
outside  the  tsetse  till  dark.  We  then  went 
forward,  and  about  ten  o'clock  it  became 
so  pitchy  dark,  that  both  horses  and  men 
were  completely  blinded.  The  lightning 
spread  over  the  sky,  forming  eight  or  ten 
branches  at  a  time,  in  shape  exactly  like 
those  of  a  tree.  This,  with  great  volumes 
of  sheet  lightning,  enabled  us  at  times  to 
see  the  whole  country.  The  intervals 
between  the  flashes  were  so  densely  dark 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  stone -blindness. 
The  horses  trembled,  cried  out,  and  turned 
round,  as  if  searching  for  each  other,  and 
every  new  flash  revealed  the  men  taking 
different  directions,  laughing  and  stum- 
bling against  each  other.  The  thunder 
was  of  that  tremendously  loud  kind  only 
to  be  heard  in  tropical  countries,  and 
which  friends  from  India  have  assured 
me  is  louder  in  Africa  than  any  they  have 
ever  heard  elsewhere.  Then  came  pelt- 
ing rain,  which  completed  our  confusion. 
After  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  we 
soon  felt  miserably  cold,  and  turned  aside 
to  a  fire  we  saw  in  the  distance.  This 
had  been  made  by  some  people  on  their 
march ;  for  this  path  is  seldom  without 
numbers  of  strangers  passing  to  and  fit>m 
the  capiuL  My  clothing  having  gone 
on,  I  lay  down  on  the  cold  ground^  ex- 
pecting to  spend  a  miserable  night,  but 
Sekeletu  kindly  covered  me  with  his  own 

*  That  is,  Robert'!  mother,  Mri  LirhiiritOBe  \ 
for  the  mother  is  thus  nuned  siter  the  son, 
among  theee  tribes. 
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blanket,  and  lay  nocovered  himself.  I 
was  much  aflbcted  bj  this  little  act  of 
genuine  kindness.  If  socb  men  must 
perish  by  the  advance  of  civilisation,  as 
certain  races  of  animals  do  before  others, 
it  is  a  pity.  Ood  grant  that  ere  this 
time  comes,  they  may  receive  that  Gos- 
pel which  is  a  solace  for  the  soul  in 
death  r 

The  scenery  around  the  Victoria  Falls 
(called  Mosioatunya,  or  Smoke  Sound- 
ing, by  the  natives),  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely beautiAil.  The  size  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  trees  are  remarkable.  Many 
of  them  are  spangled  over  with  blossoms. 
The  entire  water  of  the  Zambesi  here  de- 
scends into  an  enormous  cross  cleft,  or 
trough,  about  eighty  feet  wide  through- 
out, and  instead  of  passing  straight  on,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  rivers,  the  turbu- 
lence of  waters  is  hurried  completely  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  then  rushes  on  through  another 
cleft,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  for^ 
mer;  precisely  as  if  an  enormous  wall 
had  been  reared  to  stop  its  progress,  and 
to  compel  it  to  flow  round  the  comer;  or 
as  if  a  deep  fissure,  in  shape  like  a  mason's 
square,  had  been  made  right  across  the 
river,  and  straight  along  one  of  the 
banks.  Five  columns  of  smoke-like  va^ 
pour  rise  up  out  of  the  tormented  waters  s 
and  the  double  iris  glistens  on  the  cloud 
above. 

**  Sekeletu  and  his  large  party  having 
conveyed  me  thus  far,  and  fhmished  me 
with  a  company  of  1 14  men,  to  carry  the 
tusks  to  the  coast,  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
Kakololo**  (the  general  name  for  the 
tribe)t  *'ana  proceeded  northwards  to 
the  Lekone." 

The  river  was  left  for  a  while»  to  be 
again  sought  and  followed,  after  more 
than  100  miles  had  been  travelled  over. 
Some  parts  of  the  country,  once  popu- 
lous, had  become  desolate  through  savage 
war  and  massacre ;  others  were  well 
inhabited.  Great  risk  was  run  at  many 
places  at  which  they  arrived,  owing  to 
the  unfriendly  character  of  the  natives ; 
but  a  providential  care»  which  the  most 
flippant  of  men  who  reads  these  travels 
might  wonder  at,  was  evidently  exer- 
cised over  the  missionary  traveller,  here^ 


as  well  as  at  other  stages  in  his  African 
pilgrimage. 

**  The  Batoka  of  these  parts  are  very 
degraded  in  their  appearance,  and  are 
not  likely  to  improve,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  while  so  much  addicted  to 
smoking  the  mutokwane  (Cannahis  Sa- 
Hvd).  They  like  its  narcotic  effects, 
though  the  violent  fit  of  coughmg  which 
follows  a  couple  of  pufis  of  smoke, 
appears  distressing,  and  causes  a  feeling 
of  disgust  in  the  spectator.  This  perni- 
cious weed  is  extensively  used  in  all  the 
tribes  of  the  interior.  It  causes  a  spe- 
cies of  frenzy.  I  was  unable  to  prevail 
on  Sekeletu  and  the  young  lilakololo  to 
forego  its  use^  although  they  cannot 
point  to  an  old  man  in  the  tribe  who  has 
been  addicted  to  this  indulgence.  Never 
having  tried  it,  I  cannot  describe  the 
pleasurable  effects  it  is  said  to  produce ; 
but  the  hachshish  in  use  among  the 
Turks  is  simply  an  extract  of  tlie  same 
plant,  and  that,  like  opium,  produces 
different  effbcts  on  diff'erent  individuals." 

Among  the  products  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  a  tree 
of  the  fig  family,  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference; and  another,  with  leaves  like 
the  acacia,  but  the  ends  of  the  branches 
from  which  the  leaves  grow,  closely  re- 
sembling oblong  fir  cones.  The  corn- 
poppy  waa  abundant.  A  fi«sh  crop 
appears  every  morning,  of  flowers  as 
white  as  the  snow-drop.  They  droop  and 
die  in  an  hour  or  so.  The  natives  call 
them,  firom  thehr  shape,  **  tlakn  eapitse," 
hoof  of  the  z^a. 

**  As  we  approached  nearer  the  Zam- 
besi, the  country  became  covered  with 
broad-leaved  bushes,  pretty  thickly  plant- 
ed, and  we  had  several  times  to  shout  to 
elephants  to  get  out  of  our  way.  At  an 
open  space,  a  herd  of  buffaloes  came 
trotting  up  to  look  at  our  oxen,  and  it 
was  only  by  shooting  one  of  them  that  X 
made  them  retreat  The  meat  is  very 
much  like  that  of  an  ox,  and  this  one 
was  very  fine.  The  only  danger  we 
actually  encountered  was  firom  a  female 
elephant,  with  three  young  ones  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Charging  through  the  centre 
of  our  extended  line,  and  causing  the 
men  to  throw  down  their  burdens  in  a 
great  hurry,  she  received  a  spear  for  her 
temeritv.  I  never  saw  an  elephant  with 
more  raan  one  calf  before.  We  knew 
that  we  were  near  our  iSambesi  again, 
even  before  the  great  river  burst  upon 
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oar  fight,  by  the  ntimben  of  wat«r>foirl 
we  met  I  killed  four  geese  with  two 
thott,  and,  had  I  followed  the  wiihes  of 
my  men,  could  have  lecared  a  meal  of 
water-fowl  for  the  whole  party.  I  nerer 
•aw  a  river  with  so  much  animal  life 
aronnd  and  in  it,  and,  as  the  Barotse  say, 
*Its  fish  and  fowl  are  always  fat.'  When 
our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  a  Tiew  of 
Its  goodly  broad  waters,  we  foand  it  very 
mnch  larger  than  it  is,  even  above  the 
falls.  One  might  try  to  make  his  voice 
heard  across  It  in  vain.  Its  flow  was 
more  rapid  than  near  Shesheke,  being 
often  four  and  a- half  miles  an  hour ;  and, 
what  I  never  saw  before,  the  water  was 
discoloured,  and  of  a  deep  brownish  red. 
In  the  great  viJley  it  never  becomes  of 
this  colour.  The  adjacent  country,  so  far 
north  as  is  known,  is  all  level,  and  the  soil 
being  generally  covered  with  dense  her- 
bage, is  not  abraded ;  but,  on  the  eastern 
ridge,  the  case  is  different ;  the  grass  is 
short,  and  the  elevation  being  great,  the 
soil  is  washed  down  by  the  streams,  and 
hence  the  discoloration  which  we  now 

view The  cloudiness  of  the 

weather  was  such,  that  few  observations 
could  be  made  for  determining  our  posi- 
tion, so,  pursuing  our  course,  we  went 
down  the  left  buik,  and  came  opposite 
the  island  of  Meaye  Makaba.  The  Zam- 
besi contains  numerous  islands ;  this  was 
about  a  mile  and  a-half,  or  two  miles 
long,  and  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  Besides  human  population,  it  has 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  that  never  leave  it 
In  the  distance,  they  seemed  to  be  up- 
wards of  sixty.  The  human  and  brute 
inhabitants  understand  each  other;  for 
when  the  former  think  they  ought  to 
avenge  the  liberties  taken  with  their 
gardens,  the  leaders  of  the  latter  come 
out  boldly  to  give  battle.  They  told  us, 
that  the  only  time  in  which  they  can 
thin  them,  is  when  the  river  is  full,  and 
part  of  the  island  flooded.  They  then 
attack  them  firom  their  canoes.  The 
comparatively  small  space  to  which  they 
have  confined  themselves,  shews  how 
luxuriant  the  vegetation  of  this  region  is ; 
for,  were  they  in  want  of  more  pasture, 
as  buffaloes  can  swim  well,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  this  bank  to  the  island  is  not 
much  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  they 
might  easily  remove  hither.  The  oppo- 
site bank  is  much  more  distant 

''Banges  of  hills  appear  now  to  run 
parallel  to  the  Zambesi,  and  are  about 
fifteen  miles  apart.  Those  on  the  north 
approach  nearest  to  the  river.  The  in- 
habitants on  that  side  are  the  Batonga ; 
those  on  the  south  bank  are  the  BanyaL 

*^Jamuoy^tkj  1856.— Each  village  we 
passed,  furnished  us  with  a  couple  of 
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men  to  take  us  to  the  next  Th^  were 
useful  in  shewing  us  the  parts  least  oov- 
ered  with  jungle.  When  we  came  near  a 
village,  we  saw  men,  and  women,  and 
chil(&en,  employed  in  weeding  their  gar- 
dens, for  they  are  great  agriculturists. 
Most  of  the  men  are  muscular,  and  have 
large  ploughman  hands.  Their  colour 
is  the  same  admixture,  Arom  very  dark 
to  light  olive,  that  we  saw  in  Londa. 
Though  all  liave  thick  lips  and  flat 
noses,  only  the  more  degraded  of  the 
population  possess  the  ugly  negro  phy- 
siognomy." 

As  they  passed  down  the  river,  and 
arrived  as  far  as  longitude  90/  as"  east, 
they  found  the  ruins  of  an  andent  Por- 
tuguese settiement,  named  Zumbo.  Hie 
remains  of  a  ofaurch  were  vialUe,  and 
**  on  one  side  lay  a  brdken  bell,  with  the 
letters  LH.S.  and  a  cross,  but  no  date." 
About  seventy  miles  farther  down  the 
river,  it  was  found  that  every  anooessive 
stream  th^  oroesed,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Zambesi,  to  which  th^  had  been 
ferried  over,  was  so  flooded  as  to  occasloa 
them  great  hMS  of  tioie  in  passing 
through  it:  so^  leaving  the  river  alto- 
gether, they  struck  away  to  the  south- 
east^ and  did  not  return  to  the  river  till 
they  came  to  the  Portuguese  settlement 
at  Tete,  about  one  hundred  miles  further 
down  the  south  banlt 

Speaking  c^  the  amount  of  insect  life, 
and  of  the  variety  of  birds,  in  those  re- 
gions, Dr.  Livingstone  says  :^ 

**  In  the  quietest  parts  of  the  finest 
there  is  heard  a  fkint  but  distinct  hum, 
which  tells  of  insect  jov.  One  may  see 
many  whisking  about  m  the  clear  sun- 
shine, in  patches  among  the  green  glanc- 
ing leaves ;  but  there  are  invisible  my- 
riads working  with  never-tiring  man- 
dibles on  leaves,  and  stalks,  and  beneath 
the  soil.  They  are  all  brimthl  of  enjoy- 
ment Indeed,  the  universality  of  organic 
life  may  be  called  a  mantle  of  happy  ex- 
istence encircling  the  world,  and  imparts 
the  idea  of  its  being  caused  by  the  oon- 
sciousnessof  our  benignant  Father^s  smile 
on  all  the  works  of  His  hands. 

**The  birds  of  the  tropics  have  been 
described  as  generally  wanting  in  power 
of  song.  I  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
thia  was  not  applicable  to  many  parts  in 
Londa,  though  birds  there  are  remark- 
ably scarce.  Here  the  chorus  or  body  of 
song  was  not  mnch  smaller  in  volume 
than  it  is  in  England.  It  was  not  so 
harmonious,  and  sounded  always  as  If  tiie 
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birds  were  singioff  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Some  resemble  the  lark,— and,  indeed, 
there  are  several  of  that  family.  Two 
have  notes  not  unlike  those  of  the  thrush. 
One  brought  the  chaffinch  to  my  mind, 
•nd  another  the  robin;  but  their  songs 
are  intermixed  with  seyeral  curious 
abrupt  notes,  unlike  anything  English. 
One  utters  deliberately,  *peek,  pak, 
pok;'  another  has  a  single  note  like  a 
stroke  on  a  yiolin-string.  The  mokwa 
reza  gives  forth  a  screaming  set  of  notes 
like  our  blackbird  when  disturbed,  then 
concludes  with  what  the  natives  say  is, 
'  pula,  pula '  (rain,  rain),  but  more  like 
•  weeft  weep,  weep.'  Then  we  have  the 
loud  ciy  of  fraooolins,  the  'pumpum, 
pumpuru'  of  turtle-doves,  and  the  *chiken, 
chiken,  chik,  ofaurr,  ohurr'  of  the  honey- 
guide.  Occasionally,  near  villages,  we 
have  a  kind  of  mocking-bird,  imitating 
the  calls  of  domestic  fowls.  These  Afri- 
can birds  have  not  been  wanting  in  song, 
th^  have  only  lacked  poets  to  sing  their 
praises,  which  ours  have  had  from  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  downwards.  Ours 
have  both  a  classic  and  a  modem  interest 
to  enhance  their  fiune." 

The  Portuguese  commandant  at  Tete 
received  Dr.  Livingstone  most  kindly. 

And  now  that  we  have  followed  his 
wanderings  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  east,  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  missionary  traveller. 

For  two  important  reasons,  we  would 
give  one  of  the  highest  places  among 
modem  missionaries  to  David  Living- 
stone—independently of  his  fame  as  a 
traveller,  and  his  sound  sense  and  in- 
trepidity]-as  a  man ;  and  independently, 
also^  of  tiie  remarkable  interest  and  value 
that  will  always  be  attached  to  his 
*'  Travels  and  Researches.**  And  with  a 
statement  of  those  reasons  we  would 
bring  our  review  to  a  close ;  apologising, 
at  the  same  time,  to  our  readers,  for  the 
the  length  to  which  we  have  extended  it, 
and  for  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  a 
work  so  full  and  excellent  that  they  who 
cannot  read  it  leisurely  for  themselves, 
assuredly  miss  one  of  the  greatest  of  in- 
tellectual gratifications. 

One  reason  we  offer  for  placing  Dr. 
Livingstone  among  the  first  of  modem 
missionaries  is — ike  great  JdndaesSf  tym" 
pathy^  and  consideration  which  ^  he  has 
always  displayed  for  the  nativesof  Africa. 
He  has  attracted  the  interest  and  regard 
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of  many  for  the  heathen  tribes,  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  marked  their  strong 
resemblance  to  the  human  family,  even 
in  civilised  lands,  fie  does  not  excuse 
their  vices.  No  one  regrets  the  failings 
that  mark  them  more  than  he  does.  But 
he  raises  them  up  from  a  place  among 
the  beasts,  which  too  many  are  inclined 
to  give  them,  and  in  which  the  advocates 
of  missions,  for  the  sake  of  rounding  a 
sentence^  or  getting  up  a  climax,  or  ex- 
citing commiseration,  are  too  ready  to 
regard  them.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that, 
in  this  most  important  respect,  the  kind 
and  considerate  missionary  who  is  now 
on  his  way  to  Africa,  ieof  the  same  mind 
that  uKu  o&P  ta  Christ  Jetus, 

A  very  peculiar  humility  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Christian— a  very  peculiar  kindness, 
oompassiooy  and  sympathy  for  the 
heathen — are  required  of  the  missionary. 
Piety  greatly  aids  the  growth  of  such 
feelings;  but  even  piety  is  long  In 
bringing  them  to  perfbction,  where  im- 
patience, or  selfishness,  or  pride  in  per- 
sonal attainments,  may  only  be  gradually 
subdued.  Piety  is  the  indispensable 
requisite  for  minister  and  for  missionary ; 
but  he  who  would  go  to  foreign  coasts 
and  convert  the  heathen,  must  have  a 
heart  to  fbel  for  the  most  degraded  of 
them. 

Another  reason  why  we  give  this  high 
rank  to  Dr.  Livingstone  is— tAe  vUmate 
relation  he  has  established  between  the  work 
of  eimUsation  and  the  work  of  missions, 
without  laying  a  false  emphasis  on  either. 
Many  have  been  sound  and  logical,  in 
this  respect,  since  the  very  origin  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  in  modem  times. 
But  others,  again,  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principle.  System  and  pradenoe  are  as 
much  required  in  the  selecting  of  mission- 
stations,  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  at 
any  station,  and  in  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvements  or  changes,  as 
in  any  other  field  of  enterprise.  The 
most  usefU  of  men  may  be  placed  in  the 
least  available  circumstances.  An  ener- 
getic labourer  may  be  set  to  do  an  im- 
possible task.  A  missionary  may  be 
stationed  where  there  is  no  intercourse 
possible  with  any  but  savage  minds,  and 
he  may  be  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
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pel,  but  yet  igoorant  of  any  of  the  simple 
arts  of  life,  or  of  any  of  those  iDgenioiis 
methods  by  which  his  nseftUness  as  a 
missionary  would  be  made  ultimately 
apparent.  Missionaries  to  the  heathen 
would  often  require  to  have  the  outward 
gift  which  St  Paul  possessed,  and  be 
able  to  labour  with  their  hands,  when 
occasion  required.  Instead  of  colonisa- 
tion and  missions  being  hindrances  to 
each  other — ^instead  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  and  the  work  of  civilisa- 
tion being  opposed  to  each  other — we 
cannot  but  feel  it  is  folly  ever  to  keep 
them  apart  If  the  earth  and  its  produc- 
tions, if  science  and  its  application  to 
the  arts  of  life^  ha?e  been  freely  giren  to 
man,  they  have  been  given  to  him  for 
the  Saviour's  sake,  and  to  be  used  in  as- 
similating the  government  of  earth  to 


the  government  of  heaven,  in  accordance 
with  the  daily  petition  that  rises  all  over 
the  wide  world,  **Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  No  mission- 
ary with  whose  writings  or  life  we  have 
become  acquainted,  has  done  more  to 
estabUsh  what  we  consider  the  correct 
view  of  missions,  in  this  respect,  than 
David  Livingstone. 

May  he  be  successful  in  Africa,  and 
may  tiie  gracious  providence  that  hither- 
to has  so  remarkably  guided  his  steps, 
protect  him  in  all  his  labours,  and  on  all 
his  journeys,  and  make  him  a  blessing, 
now,  and  for  ages  to  come,  to  the  long- 
neglected  tribes,  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
80  kindly,  to  whom  he  has  acted  so  con- 
siderately, and  for  whose  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  he  has  already  so  often 
hazarded  his  valuable  life !       J.  L.  6. 


THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  BEADEBS. 


Tna  Editor  cordially  thanks  his  fHends 
who  have  so  ably  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine,  and  his  kind  readers 
who  have  continued  to  give  it  their  sup- 


port. The  Editor  means  to  conduct  the 
Magazine  for  another  year,  until  it  com- 
pletes its  Tenth  Volume. 


END  OF  VOLUME  NINTH. 
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Sermon* 

ETEBKAL  LIFE  AND  ETERNAL  DEATH. 

'  Ht  that  b«]l«T6th  on  tht  Son  hath  •TtrlMting  Uft :  ud  he  that  b«U«T«Ui  not  the  Booihall  aOl 
IM  lift  ;  bat  th«  wnth  of  God  abidath  on  hlm.'*-JoHJi  Ui.  ao. 


Lira  and  death !  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast? 

You  may  hare  marked  it  on  aome  day 
in  winter,  when  the  ground  rings  hard  to 
the  echoing  foot,  when  the  flow  of  the 
river  is  checked  and  hushed  hy  the  frost, 
when  the  grass  is  withered  and  dry,  and 
the  wind  moans  through  the  bare  spec- 
tral trees,  and  there  is  no  flower,  no  bird, 
no  noise  of  life,  but  a  stem  gray  sky 
bends  orer  the  cold  gray  earth.  For  the 
thought  of  the  summer  b  forced  on  you, 
with  its  life,  and  light,  and  manifold 
joyance,  when  the  stream  babbles  orer 
the  mossy  stones,  and  the  lark  sings  in 
the  sunny  sky,  when  the  flowers,  crim- 
son, and  white,  and  blue,  cluster  under 
the  broad  green  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
the  eddying  columns  of  insects  rise  and 
ftll  over  the  still  brown  pool,  and  tribes 
of  living  things  flutter  and  dance  in  eyery 
ray  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  whole  air  is 
stirred  with  the  happy  murmurous  hum, 
and  overhead,  through  the  sportive  play 
of  the  leaves,  you  see  the  clear,  blue^ 
laughing  heaven. 

You  may  have  marked  it  when  news 
has  spread  over  the  land  that  one  was 
dead  to  whom  all  looked  when  livings 
and  everywhere  an  awe  creeps  over 
men,  and  the  loud  voice  is  hushed  to  a 
whisper,  and  in  the  restless  throng  of  life 


there  is  a  sudden  pause^  for  death  is  pass- 
ing through  it.  One  day,  planning,  busy, 
eager,  the  warm  blood  pulsing  through 
every  vein,  the  warm  hand  clasping  ours, 
the  thrill  of  the  familiar  voice,  the  play 
of  the  moving  features,  the  flrm  manly 
step,  the  bold,  keen,  flashing  eye;  the 
next,  the  limbs  composed  in  death,  no 
words  to  flow  from  the  bloodless  lips,  no 
thoughts  to  stir  in  the  cold  silent  heart 
~one  day  a  spirit,  the  next,  mere  clay. 
Wide,  stem  contrast,  this.  It  may  help 
us  to  feel  the  contrast  of  the  text ;  but 
it  can  do  no  more,  for  that  is  wider, 
sterner,  infinitely  more  awfiil. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  this  life  and  death  of  which  St. 
John  writes,  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  Son 
of  God.  At  present,  we  shall  examine 
simply  what  the  life  and  death  mean. 

I.  What  is  the  life  mentioned  here? 

The  life  of  which  we  speak  in  ordinary 
phrase,  is  simply  the  power  which  ani- 
mates our  bodies,  which  helps  them  to 
fulfil  certain  functions.  We  speak  of 
this  life  ceasing,  being  extinct,  of  a  loss 
or  sacrifice  of  life.  It  is  a  life  we  share 
with  eveiything  that  God  has  made; 
there  is  not  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam, 
there  is  not  a  common  weed  by  the  way- 
side, that  has  not  a  certain  vital  power 
by   which  it  fnlflUi   oerUin  fimctions. 
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This  if  not  the  life  mentioned  in  the 
text;  for,  to  look  no  farther  than  one 
wordy  it  ii  not  ereriaating,  it  doea  not 
deacend  with  na  to  the  graye. 

There  ia  another  life,  the  life  of  onr 
aonL  We  can  think  mnd  leaaon,  we 
hAYe  a  will,  we  can  reeeiTe  tmth  and 
error  into  onr  minda,  we  can  do  what 
we  know  to  be  right,  and  what  we  know 
to  be  wrong.  Thia  life  ia  pecoliar  to  ns 
aahnmadbtfinfai  ttliimmortal.  t^KMigh 
onr  bodiea  crumble  into  dnat,  we  ahall 
never  atop  thinking.  But  neither  ia  thia 
the  life  that  ia  meant  here.  Sreiy  man, 
woman,  and  child  inherita  thia;  only 
thoae  who  belioTe  in  the  Son  poaaeaa  the 
other.  Oar  birth  endowa  oa  with  a  tool, 
bat  not  with  the  life  everlaating. 

There U  a  higher  lift.  EtomallMlii 
life  in  Ood,  oommanion  with  God.  Oar 
LoM  fateueir  «fph«Mljf  HQ'i,  ^Thhi  h 
life  eternal,  that  they  inajr  know  Thed 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jeana  Chriat  whom 
Thoa  haat  aeni.**  How,  we  all  onder- 
Atand  that  we  are  not  aaid  to  know  oar 
fHenda,  onleaa  we  have  peraonal  inter- 
ooarae  with  thenu  Simplj  to  hear  about 
people,  or  read  about  them,  ia  not  to 
know  them.  We  may  eren  be  fiuniliar 
with  the  personal  appearance^  the  habita, 
pecoliaritiea,  daily  life  of  a  man,  and  yet 
not  know  him.  Bat  it  ia  a  distinction 
which  anfortonately  we  do  not  carry 
with  aa  into  oor  relation  to  God.  It 
ia  a  common  miateke  to  aappoae  that  to 
read  aboat  God  in  Hia  Word,  ia  the  same 
aa  to  know  Him.  If  it  were,  oar  Lord 
ooold  not  aay  that  the  knowledge  of  Him 
b  life.  'When  we  know  Him,  we  haye 
Intercoarae,  commanioo,  fellowahip  with 
Him:  ''Oar  fellowship  ia  with  the 
Father,  and  with  Bis  Son  Jesoa  Chriat." 
We  fe^  Him  in  oar  aoola :  *<  Whosoever 
ahall  conleaa  that  Jeaaa  ia  the  Son  of 
God,  God  dwdleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God.**  There  ia  intimate  anion  between 
aa  and  Him;  anch  thsft  Paolcan  aae  that 
atroDg  ezpreaaion,  ^*  I  am  cradlled  with 
Chnat;  nerertheleaa  I  lire^  yet  not  I, 
t>at  Chriat  liyeth  in  me  ;^  and  oar  Lord 
praya  for  those  who  beHere,  that  **  (bey 
all  may  be  one ;  aa  thoa,  S'ather,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
oneinaa."  Thaa,too^  thia  anion  ia  spoken 


of  aa  abiding  in  God:  '^Whoaoerer 
abideth  in  Him  ainneth  not:  whoaoerer 
sinneth,  hath  not  aeen  Him,  nother 
known  Him."  And  thia  commanioo 
with  God  is  life,  becanae— 

1.  It  ia  in  Him,  and  comea  from  Him. 
God  ia  life.  Hence  only  life  can  flow 
from  Him ;  hence  it  ia  aaid,  ''In  Him  we 
liye,  and  moye,  and  haye  oar  being;" 
hence  all  creatorea  in  the  oniyerae 
haye  life^  becauae  they  are  HIa  cfeatioo. 
What  God  toachea,  ao  to  speak,  liyea: 
as,  for  instance^  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  moying  on  the  face  of  the  watera, 
the  world  atarted  into  being ;  aa  when 
onr  Lord  touching  the  daughter  of 
Mrua,  ahe  roae  ap  from  the  bed  on 
which  ahe  had  expired.  He  ia  the  one 
Murae  item  which  all  life  flowa,  whether 
it  be  mere  bodily,  or  intdlectoal,  or 
heatenly,  dlHne,  and  eternal.  Tide  Dfa 
we  cannot  haye  of  ourselyea.  "  God  hath 
giyen  to  na  eternal  life^  and  thia  life  ia  in 
Hia  Son."  «  That  eternal  life  which  waa 
with  the  Father,  waa  manifeated  unto 
ua."  We  cannot  raise  ourselyea  up  to 
heayen,  but  God  atoopa  down  to  earth. 
The  Father  entera  into  communion  with 
na  through  the  Son.  And  under  what- 
eyer  figure  the  Son  is  represented  to  ua, 
it  ia  a  liyiog  figure.  He  is  the  liying 
bread ;  a  fountain  of  liying  water ;  He  ia 
a  liying  Tine ;  Hia  worda  eyen  are  apirit 
and  life.  Thua  in  Him,  under  theae 
manifold  forms,  that  life  is  brought 
within  our  reach :  Dod  is  so  near  ua  that 
we  may  touch  the  hem  of  Chriat'a  gar- 
ment. The  plant  liea  withered  on  the 
bare  brown  earth ;  dead,  we  would  ai^, 
only  to  be  thrown  out;  but  the  ann 
sends  down  a  beam  from  heayen,  and 
the  flowera  apring  up  from  that  plant  to 
meet  it,  reflecting  back  ita  glory. 

S.  Communion  with  God  ia  life^  inaa- 
much  aa  it  worka  life  in  us,— inakea  us 
liye.  It  introduces  a  heayenly  thread  into 
the  web  of  our  earthly  existence;  and  doll 
and  commonplace  though  our  daja  may 
be,  that  thread  ia  ao  interwoven  with 
them,  that  the  plain  russet  web  ahinea 
like  ibe  doth  of  gold.  It  makea  ua  liye. 
Tou  aay  we  liye  already.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  mode  of  expresai<m  that  carriea  with  it 
a  aeemiiv  contradiction;  bat»  if  yoo  look 
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at  it  closer,  revealf  a  profound  tmtb. 
All  through  the  BLble»  etpecially  through 
the  QoepeU  and  in  the  sidings  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  there  is  a  remarkable  in- 
difference shewn  to  that  life  which  **  we 
live  already."  If  an  eye,  or  a  hand,  or  a 
foot  offend  us,  *we  are  to  cut  awsy  the 
member,  rather  than  enter  into  hell- fire. 
It  is  even  said,.  *'He  that  loveth  hi^ 
life  shall  lose  it;"  while  our  Lord 
bimseU;  dying  in  the  fiomrth  year  of 
His  ministiy,  has  taught  us  the  little 
yalue  that  is  to  be  set  on  mere  length  of 
years.  There  is  one  life  set  up  as  the 
true  and  only  r^  life,  the  only  life  worth 
striying  for,  worth  mention — ^life  in  God. 
Something  about  that  is  recorded  in  e^ery 
discourse  of  the  Sayiour,  in  most  of  them 
it  is  the  preTailix^  thought*  From  Him 
the  ETangelists  and  Apostles  have 
caught  the  same  tone,  and,  aboYe  ail,  in 
the  letters  of  John  yon  will  find  this 
eternal  life  recurring,  sometimes  in  con- 
trast to  what  the  world  calls  Ufy,  some- 
times without  so  much  as  a  hint  that 
^ere  is  apy  other.  Even  the  ancient 
Psalmist,  when  he  pictures  the  Ufe  of 
man  as  a  flower  over  which  the  wind 
passeth  and  it  is  gone,  puts  against  a 
thing  so  fragile  and  transitoiy,  a  mercy 
which  is  from  eyerlasting  to  everlasting 
upon  them  that  fear  God.  The  liie,  then, 
that  we  live  in  the  world,  that  engrosses 
our  whole  minds,  that  we  plan  our  utmost 
to  prolong,  were  it  only  for  a  day  or  an 
hoar— that  we  grasp  with  a  fearful  des- 
peration when  death  threatens  to  wrench 
it  from  us — that  we  cling  to,  thougb  it 
brings  us  only  pain^  disease^  and  sorrow 
— this  the  Bible  quietly  passes  by  to  teU 
us  that  there  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
l^fe,  in  comparison  with  which  it  is 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  named-— a  life 
which,  if  it  be  not  oarS|  the  other  is  no 
better  than  death. 

I  know  this  is  not  our  way  of  thinking. 
We  are  disposed  to  pity  one  who  has 
parted  frpm  this  present  life :  we  fancy 
be  sufibcf  some  deprivation,  and  ^M  we 
who  remain  are  better  off-  We  do  not 
fbel  willing  to  exchange  with  him.  It  is 
%  feeling  tbat  goes  against  the  testimony 
of  fiMpture,  but  I  Soar  that  in  vary  many 
of  ui  it  la  f  troqgfr  than  tba  testifuony  of 


Scripture.  If  oar  hearts  are  not  now  in 
communion  with  God,  if  our  lives  are  not 
wow  hallowed  by  that  oommnnion,  we 
shall  certainly  shrink  from  the  thought 
that  after  death  there  must  either  be  that 
communion  or  eternal  woe.  We  shall 
cling  to  our  pleasaut  world,  tQ  our  social 
affections,  to  our  firiends,  and  to  what- 
ever endears  this  earth  to  us,  for  we  havq 
proved  them*  and  oommnnion  with  God. 
we  have  not  proved.  Sven  when  we 
like  to  think  ouraelYes  Christiana  who 
have  forsalcen  the  world,  we  cannot  bear 
to  think  ourselves  dying  and  leaving  the. 
world.  Undoubtedly  this  life  is  an  ex- 
celient  gift  of  God,  and  this  world  that 
God  made  is  beantifiil,  a  most  bright  and 
glorious  world,  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  and  false  in  that  mi^i  to 
whom  Ufe  is  not  sweet  and  the  earth 
Csir ;  and  the  love  we  have  for  those  who. 
1^  with  us  here,  love  that  sheds  a  punty 
^d  digni^  oyer  Uie  lowest  and  basest, 
it  is  no  sup^  but  onr  high  and  holy  bless- 
ing, and  a  gift  of  our  heayenly  Father. 
Undoubtedly,  too^  death,  take  it  all  in 
all,  is  the  sharpest  trial  we  know;  there 
are  few  who  can  meet  it  with  a  calm« 
unmov^  peace;  for  it  is  not  for  itself 
only  that  men  dread  it,  but  for  those 
they  leave  behind  themt  helpless  it  may 
be  and  finendless— it  is  the  severance 
from  true  hearts,  from  old  ties,  human, 
yet  pure  and  hallowed— it  is  the  bitter, 
harrowing  uncertainty  whether  these 
shall  ever  be  renewed.  The  love  of  life 
and  the  fear  of  death  will  exist.  It  is 
when  that  loye  is  exdusiyely  of  this 
bodily  lifeb  when  that  fear  is  exclusively 
of  this  bodily  death,  that  they  are  sinfuL 
I  have  said  that  as  communion  ^ith 
God  }M  lif%  it  works  life  in  us.  If  a 
bran^  is  in  union  with  a  tree^  it  will 
send  forth  leaves  and  shoots.  That  is 
the  law  of  God  for  it.  If  we  are  in 
uf^qn  with  God»  if  the  true  life  is  in 
us,  w^  shall  do  Qod's  service,  our  life 
shall  express  that  union  by  works  of 
faith  and  labours  of  love.  That  is  the 
law  of  God  for  us.  And  as  when 
Moses  came  down  ficom  converse  with 
the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  visible 
to  the  whoie  oampi  for  his  flice  shone 
with  a  brightnfsa  so  daa»ling  it  had 
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to  be  ooTered  with  a  Yeil,  lo  oomniiinion 
with  God  cannot  faSL  to  stamp  oar  liTes 
with  the  lame  divine  brightness;  it  wilt 
be  no  secret  that  we  are  united  to  Him ; 
our  Utcs  win  be  the  daily  proof  of  it 
In  oommnnioD  with  God  we  feel  that  we 
haye  life,  not  a  new  life  nor  another  life 
— that  is  not  strong  enon£(h  to  express 
it— but  sQch  that  nntil  now  we  do  not 
eount  that  we  ever  lired.  Every  act  is 
penetrated  by  the  consdoasness  of  life. 
We  do  not  live  for  the  hour,  but  every 
hour  we  live  for  God.  Men  begin  to 
mark  an  earnestness  and  purpose  in  our 
conduct— a  clear,  high  tone,  like  an  echo 
from  the  voice  of  God.  The  earthly 
dide  that  bounded  us  recedes  into  the 
infinite,  widening  ever  as  the  years 
roU  on.  We  feel  the  span  and  sphere 
of  our  life  too  cramped  and  narrow ;  it 
must  have  some  ftill  outlet.  Thus  we 
understand  PauTs  longing  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ— to  be  loosed  from  the 
fetters  of  sin  and  a  world  lying  in  widked- 
dess — to  have  the  mighty  current  of  the 
life  eternal  eddying  through  him  un- 
checked. But  yet,  in  its  sphere,  so  long 
■s  we  are  here^  It  is  minute,  circumstan- 
tial, winding  round  every  fibre  of  our 
heart,  manifest  in  the  petty  details  of  eur 
lives,  quickening  us  in  the  most  trivial 
duties.  For  everything  we  do  assumes 
importance  when  we  fe^  that  our  life  ia 
bid  with  Christ  in  God,  that  it  reaches 
out  of  the  generation  in  which  we  were 
bom,  out  of  time  itself,  and  is  eternal  as 
God  if.  Our  duties,  our  aflfections,  our 
joys,  our  work  and  business,  and  our 
quicik  shifting  thoughts,  are  clothed  with 
life.  They  become  to  us  parts  of  a  Whole ; 
life  runs  through  them — strikes  a  harmony 
oat  of  their  very  discords.  Liib  ia  no 
longer  so  many  disjointed  separate  days 
packed  into  s  year;  but  the  days  are 
bound  «ach  to  ^each— beads  strung  on  the 
thread  Of  life.  And  as  this  life  is  com- 
munion with  God,  and  communion  with 
God  is  eternal,  there  springs  tip  a  unity 
between  the  here  and  the  hereafter.  The 
fhture  does  not  oppress  and  attfle  and 
frighten  us  by  its  inoongruity  with  the 
present.  We  do  not  turn  away  from  it 
with  an  uneasy  dread*  Tliat  fellowship 
with  God  which  ia  aU  in  aU  to  us  now, 


shall,  we  know,  be  all  in  all  to  us  then. 
We  shall  share  it,  it  is  true,  under  other 
conditions;  sown  a  natural  body,  wa 
shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body;  but 
only  that  the  light  and  life  may  pour  in 
on  us  in  a  more  copious  flood. 

IL  What  is  the  death  mentioned  here? 
The  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  the 
verse^  but  there  are  two  most  expressive 
suhstitues  for  it:  "not  sedng  life," and 
the*' abiding  of  the  wrath  of  God."  Noi 
teemg  K/e,  for  death  is  only  the  absence 
of  life,  it  expresses  that  something  is  not. 
Death  is  the  bold,  firm,  universal  No, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  te  spoken  to  all 
things  and  to  all  people  here.  Tke  abid- 
ing of  the  wrath  of  (rMf— this  is  positive. 
This  aflirms  that  those  who  do  not  see 
life  are  under  a  certain  fixed  puniriunent, 
in  a  fixed  dead  sute.  Thia  state  ia 
death  because — 

1.  ItdoesnotoomefrtimGod.  *< What- 
soever is  not  of  God,"  says  John,  ''is 
sin ;"  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  God  ia 
death.  Ail  the  life  that  there  is,  come* 
from  ?im,  but  death  cannot  Out  of  the 
same  fountain  do  not  fiow  sweet  waters 
and  bitter.  Whence,  then,  does  it  come? 
From  ourselves.  Life,  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  offered  us 
through  Christ  jfesus.  And  i^  with  life 
not  only  within  our.  grasp  if  we  stretch 
out  our  hand  for  it,  but  pressed  and  mil 
but  forced  upon  our  acceptance^  we  con- 
tinue without  it,  death  springs  from  os. 
Our  sdfish  self,  alien  from  light,  truth, 
and  God,  wrapping  itself  in  the  dose 
folds  of  ita  own  miserable  dartmcss  so 
long  aa  that  self  rules  us,  we  cannot  live. 
It  rebela  agsinst  God,  separatea  from 
Him,  strives  to  iive  in  proud  independ- 
ence, and  all  it  achieves  is  death.  A 
limb  amputated  from  the  body  hat  no 
pulse  nor  motion.  Take  a  drop  tnm  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  moment  the  sun  haa  dried 
it  up,  or  the  wind  carried  it  away.  Apart 
from  God  there  is  no  life  possible. 

2.  It  is  death  inaamuch  as  it  worka 
death  in  us.  Our  life  does  not  allow  us  to 
be  stationary.  We  must  progress  either  in 
goodorineviL  It  is  a  very  Ueased  and 
glorioua  lawihat  life  begeta  life.  Bat  it 
is  very  terrible  and  awfbl  to  watch  how 
surely  death  begeta  death,  how  the  soul 
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defloenda  ilowlj  down  into  the  pit  it  has 
dug  for  itaelf.  Oh !  it  is  «  fearftil  thing 
to  look  apon  a  dead  soul  in  whioh  the 
law  of  death  is  fulfilling  itself;  to  turn 
away  from  the  falness  of  life  in  Ood» 
from  that  overflowing  fountain  that  wells 
up  in  Christ  Jesus»  flrom  that  presence 
which  kindles  our  hearts,  and  to  see  one, 
a  breathing,  thinking  man  like  ourselves, 
Hying  apart  fioom  God,  dwelling  in  the 
darkness  while  the  light  shines  round 
Him,  death  written  in  His  daily  life, 
strong  sins  mastering  Him,  eril  lusts 
rioting  in  His  soul,  His  heart  swept  and 
and  garnished,  not  for  God,  but  for  seTen 
devils  worse  than  the  first,  what  should 
be  the  palace  of  the  heavenly  King  a 
vacant  ruin  where  slimy  things  creep 
and  hiss,  the  fair  chamber  for  the 
heavenly  bridegroom  a  foul  den  of  all 
iniquity,  a  blight  of  selfishness  withering 
every  affection  and  high  thought.  For 
death  twines  round  us  as  close  and  fast 
as  lifo ;  the  poison  flows  through  evexy 
vein  with  the  heart's  blood;  there  is 
nothing  holy,  pure,  and  good,,  which  it 
does  not  stifle  and  kilL 

Thialife  and  this  death  have  been  re- 
garded as  present,  belonging  to.  us  here. 
They  are  thus  represented  in  the  text 
and  throughoot  the  book.  The  tense  is 
not  a  foture.  '*He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  haih  everUsting  life;  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him.*  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
might  be  found.  [Compare  John  v.  24 ; 
vL  47  ;  vL  M  ;^  1  John  iii.  14,  15.]  Life 
is  a  present  possession,  death  is  a  present 
curse.  Neither  are  represented  as  be- 
ginning in  the  new  world  to  which  the 
grave  admits  us.  Our  life  begins  with 
ouB  communion  with  God ;  and,  so  long 
as  we  dwell  out  of  God's  presence,  His 
wrath  abideth  on  us.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  very  stinted,  meagre,  and.  false  con- 
ception of  the  text,  if  the  word  **  ever- 
lasting" were  forgotten.  This  teaches 
us.  that  communion  with  God  is  indepen- 
dent of  time  and  every  limit  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  here,  that  the  parting 
of  soul  and  body  has  no  power  to  past  us 
from  God.  Describe  heaven  i  you  can- 
not ;  you  can  feel  it  is  communion  with 
Qodp  that  that  communion  must  be  uii- 


disturbed,  a  poxe^  unmixed  lifo^  nothing 
to  break  or  mar  the  brooding  peace^  no 
rude  storm  of  trial,  no  sudden  darkness 
of  sin.  Ceaseless  life  and  light,  because 
we  shall  be  at  the  fountain  of  life  and 
light  For  ever  with  God,  and  God  for 
ever  with  us,  that  is  everiasting  life,  and 
our  words  can  take  us  but  little  nearer. 
Paul  passed  into  silence  before  the  me- 
mory of  that  perfect  sphere.  Describe 
hell:  you  cannot.  The  depth  of  endless 
woe  that  is  there  ia  not  to  be  told.  Death 
on  every  side,  and  death  in  every  one^ 
and  the  wxath  of  Qod  weighing  like  lead 
on  evexy  heart,  and  the  consciousness 
that  all  this  is  for  ever,  through  all  the 
ages  the  same.  Weeping,  outer  darkness^ 
gnashing  of  teeth,  a  worm  that  dieth  noty 
a  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched, — these 
are  the  outlines  the  Bible  gives  us ;  no 
more  than  outlines.  We  may  fill  them 
up  with  all  imaginable  horrors,  but  we 
cannot  add  to  the  awe  with  which  they, 
invest  the  future.  A  soul  in  perpetual 
tormenty  a  heart  ceaselessly  gnawed  by 
remorse^  sin  stripped  of  every  pleasure 
and  sensual  enticement,  and  to  be  in  this 
states  not  merely  when  we  choose,  not 
merely  for  a  lifetime,  but  in  it  without  a 
ray  of  hope  to  brighten  the  darkness, 
powerlessly,  helplessly  in  it,,  in  it  as  long 
as  the  endless  years  of  God.  Neither 
ought  we  to  forget  that  the  life  we  now 
live  must  determine  the  life  we  shall  live, 
that  the  everiasting  depends  npon  the 
now.  If  we  die  in  communion  with 
God,  onr  eternity  will  be  the  same  com- 
munion ;.  if  we  die  in  estrangement  from 
God,  our  eternity  will  be  the  same 
estrangement.  We  shall  be  judged  by 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  therefore 
done  here.  The  fiiture  is  fixed,  irrever- 
sible, everiasting.  And  this  life  in  the 
body  is  a  few  years  freely  spent,  swifUiy 
gone. 

And  now,,  dear  bxetbren,  these  words 
put  to  you  very  solemnly  the  question. 
Are  you  living  or  dead  ?  If  you  have 
been  quickened,  oh  t  pray  God  for  more 
quickening;  pray  that  the  living,  life- 
giving  Spirit  dwell  constantly  with  you, 
lest  the  deadoess  of  the  world  creep  into 
your  heart  and  kill  you.  If  you  are  dead, 
then  the  Lord  tells  you,  you  lose  all  and 
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70a  tuifer  lit  Were  yon  to  Tisit  a 
oorpee  in  its  tomb,  Ughtles s,  roiceless, 
fnotionleM,  slowlj  totting  in  the  death 
aDenoe,  would  yon  care  to  be  like  that  ? 
Would  you  exchange  for  that  a  free, 
healthy  body,  the  earth  bathed  in  snn- 
tfiine,  the  manifold  roicea  of  nature,  the 
companionihip  of  your  fellow-men  ?  And 
yet,  dear  friend,  the  world  in  which  yon 
live  Is  a  world  of  death,  darkness,  silence, 
corruption,  and  the  world  which  you 
cannot  see  because  of  your  belief,  God's 
world,  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  is  life, 
light,  fbllowsbip  from  eyerlasthig  to 
ererlasting. 

There  are  three  classes  among  yon, 
dear  brethren,  clmsses  strongly  contrasted, 
fiuniOar  toyouidL  This  veite  has  a  mes- 
sage to  each. 

There  are  those  Who  conf^that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  Of  God,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  sons,  who  kte  united  to  Christ 
in  the  bond  of  life^  and  through  Christ 
With  the  Father.  They  feel  that  the 
world  is  in  tumult  and  disorder,  they 
bare  to  wrestle  daily  with  efil  upon 
their  path,  pAin,  and  sorrow,  and  tempta- 
tion, trials  hard  to  bear  come  to  them  as 
readOy  as  to  others.  But  they  can  meet 
them  with  faith  and  hope,  for  the  life 
that  they  lite  in  the  Hesh  is  not  their 
true  life.  And  to  them  the  text  is  a 
certain  pledge  that  the  time  will  surely 
Come  when  this  worid,  chequered  and 
sad,  shall  be  no  longer  with  them,  but 
they  shall  be  in  the  Tory  presence  of 
God,  in  a  world  of  perfect  harmony, 
Where  there  is  joy  without  ibar,  and 
pleasure  without  sin,  and  faith  without 
doubt,  and  life  without  death,  and  where 
they  shall  dwell  OTerUstingly. 

And  there  are  those,  alaa  I  who  hare  a 
name  to  Iitc,  and  yet  a)re  dead,  who  haye 
no  faith  in  the  Son,  who  feel  no  union 
with  God.  There  are  those,  regular, 
perhaps,  in  their  dcTOtions,  anxious  to 
be  thouglit  religious,  fkmillar  with  dlTine 
truth,  and  Who  yet  are  Vd  eternal  death,— 
on  Whom  the  wrath  of  God  Is  resting, 
who  fisel  it,  and  whom  it  makes  nervous, 
restless,  uneasy,  who  try  to  hide  it  from 
themselTes  by  being  as  Uke  Christians  as 
possible,  who  seek  to  be  near  to  God  by 
bdng  often  at  church,  and  fluent  in 


prayer,  and  great  readers  of  thdr  Bibles. 
If  there  be  any  such  here,  let  me  beseedi 
you,  dear  friends,  to  come  to  the  Son  of 
God.  There  is  but  one  way  to  the  Father, 
the  true  and  liring  way.  The  Bible  and 
the  Church  declare  that  way  to  us,  but 
they  are  not  it  BelieTo  in  the  Son. 
Trust  that  through  Him  you  haye  a 
Father  in  heaTen.  Then  that  wrath 
will  be  removed  that  makes  you  fly  in 
trembling  haste  from  the  face  of  God. 
Do  not  trust  to  your  prayers,  and  your 
religiodsnesfe,  and  your  doctrinal  know- 
ledge. The  Jews  had  all  that;  they 
made  their  boast  that  they  had  it ;  and 
yet  they  crucified  the  Son.  In  the  Son 
is  life,  in  anything  without  the  Son  there 
is  only  death. 

And  if  there  are  any  here  wbo  do  not 
eren  profess  to  be  religious— who  hare 
long  since  giTen  over  thinking  of  thor 
baptismal  TOWS — who  worship  in  God*s 
house,  but  only  as  a  decent  habit — ^with 
whom  thb  day  is  weary,  because  it  ex- 
cludes thetn  from  the  dissipation,  or  busi- 
ness, or  idle  follies  of  the  other  six — ^who 
do  not  resist  sin,  follow  their  own  plea- 
sure^ and,  when  the  thought  of  death 
crosses  their  minds,  shut  it  out  as  some- 
thing  horrible,  becatise  they  know   it 
would  sever  them  from  everything  they 
care  for,— dear  friends,  have  you  seri- 
ously thought  of  your  position,  of  what 
yon  are  doing,  or  do  you  merely  let  day 
follow  day  without  caring  where  you  are 
drifting?     Tou  know  you  cannot  live 
here  fbr  ever :  the  funeral  train  that 
sweeps  past  you  in  the  street,  the  bell 
that  tolls  slowly  for  the  frequent  dead, 
remind  you  of  that  oftener  than  yon 
would  like.    And  if  you  cannot  live  for 
ever,  what  madness  is  it  to  live  as  you 
dol     With  everlasting  death  sounding 
in  your  ears— with  God's  Word  to  warn 
you— with  God's  Spirit  striving  to  open 
your  eyes  that  you  may  see  the  present 
and  the  Aitnre  as  they  really  are— how 
can  you  step  so  carelessly  through  life  ? 
When  death  arrests  that  careless  step, 
as  assuredly  it  must,  have  you  thought 
that  you  may  pass  from  the  noise  and 
stir  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  yonr 
friends,  and  the  joys  that  have  gilded 
your  few  years,  into  utter  darkness  and 
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thefrnitletswiUiBgioriinMfM?  Dmt 
friends,  there  is  «  life  that  yon  oan  live 
for  erer,  a  life  that  brings  you  into  oom- 
munion  with  your  Father*  that  you  can 
b^in  and  test  now.  And  there  is  One 
whose  heart  is  yearning  that  yon  may 
liTe— One,  the  noMest,  the  tenderest, 
the  tmest  that  OTer  liyed — One  who  has 
sympathy  with  yaa,  and,  no  matter  how 
wicked  you  may  feel  that  you  have  been 
to  Him,  who  will  not  torn  away  from 
you— One  to  whom  you  can  teU  eyeiy- 
thing,  confers  erery  rin,  and  whose  love 


for  you  passes  all  that  you  haTo  crer 
known.  H  you  will  only  go  to  the  Son 
of  man,  let  Him  lead  you  to  your  hea- 
Tenly  Father,  that  liie  will  be  yours. 
The  thought  of  €M  will  be  the  plw- 
santest  thought  yon  have ;  this  life  will 
he  robed  with  a  glory  and  beauty  it 
nerer  wore  before ;  and,  when  you  pass 
out  of  it,  it  will  only  be  into  tbo  fuU- 
orbed  glory  that  lies  beyond  the  graTo. 

Dear  friends,  there  are  hot  two  ways ; 
you  can  e^^oose  but  one— eternal  life^  or 
eternal  death.    Apien. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  SSBBiONS. 


BIGOMINO  ▲  man's  EHBICT  TOB  TBLLUG 

CHI  isuTH^— (QaL  It.  16.) 
IiBT  us  keep  our  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  truth.  Most  men  and  things  are 
inoonstant  and  flckle,  partaking  of  the 
change  which  sweeps  orer  the  earth. 
Their  bearing  and  relation  to  us  may  be 
BOW  close,  now  remote  \  aflboling  us  at 
one  time  intimately,  and  agsln  not  at 
all:  but  the  truth  is  staUe  and  fixed, 
like  the  eternal  throne.  Ton  and  I 
change  our  places  in  this  world :  there 
is  a  time  to  build  up,  and  a  time  to 
break  down— «  time  to  get,  and  a  time 
to  lose— a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 
laugh— a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to 
die^  these  are  things  over  which  we 
hsTe  no  control:  but  let  us  plant  our- 
selres  on.  the  Bock  of  Truth,  and  we 
shall  neyer  be  mored. 

The  apoatle  Paul  thought  it  a  werf 
**  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  manrs 
judgment; "  and  he  could  not,  OTen  at 
the  cost  of  losing  the  afibction  of  his 
Oalatian  brethren,  keep  back  from  tiiem 
what,  he  was  persuaded,  was  the  truth. 
The  truth,  at  ail  haaards,  he  would 
preach ;  and  fer  It  he  offered  up  his  life 
at  last.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  a 
almllar  sacrifice;  but,  in  our  several 
spheres,  let  us  be  loyal-hearted  sut^eets 
of  the  truth,  hearing  its  vc^ce,  *'  watching 
daily  at  iu  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of 
Its  doors.** 

Remember  that  the  very  worst  that 
enn  be  said  agwnst  us  by  our  fellow-men 
fella  inflnliely  short  of  what  the  book  of 
God  records.  We  dread  the  scrutiny  and 
fear  the  reproach  of  our  friends  or 
enemies ;  but  let  it  neyer  be  forgotten 
that  the  Word  of  God  writes  fu  severer 
things  sgainst  us  than  they  can  oonceire 
or  express.  That  Is  a  fearful  thought,  is 
It  not?  But  iu  fearfolness  lies  in  its 
truth.     Hear  the  great  and   mercifal 


Sayiour  himself—*'  He  that  be»ovelh  not 
Is  ooHBBMNBD  albbadtI  **  Mow,  that 
is  written,  not  In  the  law,  but  the  Gos- 
pel; that  is  the  trutii  that  is  told  there; 
that  is  the  sin  *'  open  beforehand,  going 
before  to  judgment ; "  that  Is  **  the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances  against  us,  con- 
trary to  us,"  and  whidi  Christ  alone  can 
•*blot  out,** «"  take  out  of  the  way ,**  and 
''nail  to  His  cross.^  Ton  and  I,  my 
brethren,  stand  here  In  shivering  dread 
of  our  eharader— what  we  oidl  our 
repute  among  men.  Now,  without  for  a 
moment  seeming  to  underrate  this  sdi- 
dtude,  which  is  all  Tory  proper,  I  would 
ask,  What  is  our  charaoter,  by  hself, 
apart  from  Ohrist  7  Speaking  in  a  reli- 
gious way,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
men,  the  character,  the  self-righteous- 
ness, eyen  of  tiie  best,  is  but  ss  ''filthy 
rags  I**— what  is  the  character  of  the 
purest,  the  most  upright,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  in  the  fhU  blaae  of  eternity  f 
Nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
▼anity. 

If  there  be  one  truth  more  than 
another  taught  us  in  the  Bible,  this  is 
the  truth— that  man  is  nothing,  and  that 
God  is  CTcry thing:  that  if  we  beliere 
not  "  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,"  we  shall  ^  oome  into  con- 
demnation." OoHDBICKAnOli  t  Just 
think  of  it  I  ItTs  Qod*s  truth,  is  it  not, 
that  says  so?  Is  God,  therefore,  our 
enemy  because  He  tells  us  that?  Now, 
do  not  forget  such  a  truth  as  that :  It  ia 
not  a  picture  of  fancy  merely,  not  a 
strong  colouring  only,  but  an  eternal, 
actual  Terity,  the  force  of  which  we  shall 
one  day  feel,  if  we  haTe  not  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  Oh  I  there  Is  something 
like  infetuation  in  our  loose  way  of 
treating  God's  truth:  day  after  day 
passes,  year  treads  upon  year,  and  we 
are  Tery  much  In  the  same  state  as  we 
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vera:  we  keep  looking  at  the  milder 
aspects  of  God— His  loTe  and  mercy, 
forgetting  that  also  **jiist  and  right  is 
He  I "  And  the  great  truth  lies  here  for 
us  in  aU  its  comprehensiYeness,  but  we 
turn  away  and  heed  it  not  I  And  the 
beayens  become  old,  and  the  earth 
decays— the  raiious  forms  of  sentient 
life  droop  and  expire— one  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
Cometh — the  sun  riseth,  and  the  sun 
goeth  down — all  the  riyers  run  into 
the  sea^-and  the  thing  that  hath  been, 
it  is  that  which  shaU  be:  and  it  is  all 
Tery  sad!  God's  truth  is  strangely 
neglected  and  depised;  and  those  who 
tell  it  to  us  are,  more  strange  still, 
regaided  as  our  **  enemies ;  *'—€ii€mte«, 
for  telling  us  God*s  truth  I  It  is  worth 
repeating,  on  account  of  the  miserable 
self-delusion. 

Keep  your  minds  fixed  on  the  higher 
matters  of  God's  truth— by  "higher 
matters,"  understand  those  that  concern 
your  state  before  Him.  And  the  thought 
you  should  cany  home  with  yon  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  though  you 
forget  all  else,  is  something  like  this:— 
Although  on  a  man's  gcod  name  be 
heaped  up  the  foulest  calumnies— -though 
bis  character  be  sunk,  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world,  too  low  for  recoTcry — ^though 
he  should  become  the  greatest  outcast 
Arom  society— though  his  name,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  become  a  hissing  and  by- 
word of  reproach ;  what  is  all  that,  but 
as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance^  when 
placed  alongside  the  statements  concern- 
ing man  in  a  state  of  nature  which  are 
contained  in  the  Holy  Book  ? 

Brethren,  we  are  all  bound  for  eter- 
nity :  what  we  call  our  good  name  shall 
UTail  us  nothing,  separate  irom  God's 
truth.  Let  us  belieTe  God  to  be  our 
best  Friend,  since  He  giyes  us  timely 
warning.  Unlike  our  fellow- men.  He 
cannot  be  moved  by  any  unworthy 
motiyes  in  telling  us  His  truth;  our 
belieying  it  or  not  does  not  alter  Him  or 
it.  He  could  rejoice  for  oyer,  self-with- 
drawn into  the  yast  chambers  of  His  own 
si^t-life  — it  oontinues  fresh,  stable, 
eyerlasting.  But  He  dots  care  about  us ; 
He  will  haye  no  creature  to  perish,  but 
rather  that  all  should  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  He  sincerely  wishes 
to  be  your  friend  and  mine.  Then, 
hearken  to  His  yoioe,  trust  in  Him,  and 
you  shall  neyer  be  put  to  shame;  He 
shall  in  no  wise  cast  you  out.  Then  shall 
you  have  amjde  reason  to  say  that  God 
was  your  friend  for  telling  you  the 
truth,  and  not,  as  too  many  suppose,  an 
enemy  1 


MAftTHA  AMD  MABT^Luko  Z.  38-42.) 

There  is  an  abruptness,  an  impnlaiye- 
ness  about  Martha, — a  simplicity  of 
character,  all  on  the  surface,  seen  at 
once.  No  long  aquaintance  would  be 
needed  to  read  her  through  and  through. 
But  then  there  is  no  depth  or  breadth  of 
character,  there  is  «  want  of  an  eamett 
religious  spirit;  no  rooted  conyictioos, 
calm  and  steady,  that,  when  stirred,  well 
up  into  a  tide  of  emotion,  reyealing  the 
depths  of  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  was, 
therefore^  yery  natural  that  she  should 
be  ''careful  and  troubled;"  k  s.,  possess 
the  inner  anxiety  and  shew  the  outward 
bustle  about  the  **  many,"— that  she 
should  think  the  "many  things"  more 
needful  than  the  "one,"  and,  in  the 
pleasure  of  satisfying  present  necessities, 
imagine  them  the  only  real  and  pressing 
wants. 

Mary,  again,  is  of  a  eontemplatiye 
turn,  retiring,  indiflerent  about  ex- 
ternals, mere  decencies,  proyided  higher 
things  were  in  accordance  with  the  light 
and  truth  that  shone  through  her  soul,— 
not  soon  satisfied  with  what  she  had 
already  attained,  *'  as  if  she  were  already 
perfect,"  but  earnestly  striving  after  mora 
humility,  faith,  and  meekness;  coveting 
a  closer  walk  with  her  Saviour.  She 
could  not  choose  but  sit  at  His  feet,  and 
listen  to  His  words.  She  let  her  spirit  go 
forth  in  an  ecstacy  of  love,  and  wonder, 
and  brooding  awe,  and  implicit  confid* 
ence  towards  her  Lord;  content  if  she 
might  only  anoint  her  glorious  Master's 
head,  and  wipe  His  feet  with  her  hair. 
Well  might  she,  the  highly  ikvouicd, 
while  the  Lord  was  with  her,  sit  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  consecrated  by  His  holy 
footseps  and  His  blessed  fellowship  1 
While  others  of  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  looked  upon  the  Nazarene 
as  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  having 
"no  form  nor  comeliness,"  her  Saviour 
was  to  her  "the  chief  among  ten  thou* 
sand,  and  the  altogether  lovely^"  She  is 
one  of  the  "few  honourable  women" 
whose  piety  has  been  embalmed  and 
transmitted  down  the  agea  of  the  Chris* 
tian  world  as  models  for  others— as 
perfect  patterns  to  copy. 

So  that  the  real  difierence  of  the  two 
sisters,  and  the  superiority  of  Mary,  lay 
in  this :  Martha's  character  was  good  so 
far  as  it  went;  it  was  full  of  aflbetion, 
that  heart  of  hers,  kindly  and  unselfish, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  serve  her  Lord 
with  offices  of  hospitality.  Bat  then 
spiritual  truths  had  little  oc  no  meaning 
to  her;  the  material,  the  outside  i 
things  she  saw  and  understood^  She  did 
not,  however,  ascend  readily  frxMU  an 
outward  fact  to  an  inward  &ith.    Tb« 
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wordi  that  Chriit  spoke  were  not  '*  ipirit 
and  life"  to  her  till  the  resurrection  oi 
her  brother.  The  visit  of  Jesus  was  just 
like  that  of  any  dear  friend,  but  more 
highly  prized,  because  He  *Moved  her, 
and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  Less 
senring  might  have  sufficed ;  a  little 
more  of  the  eternal,  blended  with  the 
temporal,  would  have  gone  to  constitute 
a  perfect  Christian  woman ;  but  the  ex- 
cess in  which  the  worldly  was  pursued 
■hewed  the  bent  of  her  mind.  A  simple 
preparation  was  all  that  was  need^l. 
What  cared  He  for  the  meat  which  per- 
ished, when  He  had  ''meat  to  eat  that 
the  world  knew  not  of."  His  **meat 
and  His  drink  was  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Him,  and  to  finish  His 
work." 

The  difference  between  Mary  and 
Martha  was  as  great  in  proportion  as 
this  present  world  or  the  next  was  to  be 
their  lasting  home.  Mary  felt  that, 
however  proper  assiduous  attention  to 
the  calls  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
might  be,  it  was  in  its  nature  transient 
and  inferior,  contrasted  with  the  ''one 
thing  "  that  would  never  be  taken  away. 
Surely  "care"  and  " trouble "  might  be 
dispensed  with  while  the  Lord  of  Life 
was  present,  whose  concern  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  every  creature  had 
been  already  secured  by  unfailing  and 
bountiful  Providence, 

*'  Who  men  and  and  angels  dallv  feedi. 
And   stiUs    the   wailing   lea-Dird   on   the 
hnngry  shore, 

but  who  had  long  before  assured  His 
disciples  that  men  could  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  Mere  cumbering  about  the 
elegance  of  the  exterior  of  the  casket 
was  ill-placed  if  the  jewel  itself  stood  in 
need  of  cleansing  and  embellishment. 
What  availed  all  the  trouble  and  ado  of 
Martha  to  entertain  her  dear  Lord,  and 
her  sister's,  too,  and  her  brother's,  if 
in  the  recesses  of  her  soul  she  had  no 
lodgement  for  the  Bedeemer,  no  anxiety 
about  the  one  thing,  so  all-important, 
and,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  the 
rest  were  as  nothing,  which  Mary  had 
once  for  all  made  over  to  herself,  which 
no  force  could  sever  from  her,  the  value 
of  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  diminish, 
since  she  "  knew  whom  she  had  believed, 
and  was  persuaded  that  He  was  able  to 
keep  that  which  she  had  committed  unto 
Bim  against  that  day  ?"  Martha  had  not 
yet  eaten  of  that  bread— the  true  bread— 
from  heaven,  that  giveth  life  to  the 
world,  but  Mary  had,  and  she  would  live 
for  ever. 

A  lesson  for  us  all.    There  are  some 
things  that  this  world  cannot  give  us ;  it 


gives  us  a  great  many,  some  of  them 
good,  others  of  them  bad ;  but  with  all 
our  getting,  we  shall  never  learn  from  it 
to  *'  find  wisdom  and  to  get  understand- 
ing," that  which  shall  give  us  true  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  end.  Tou  feel  that 
after  all,  there  is  "one  thing  that  is 
needful,"  which  you  have  not  yet  got, 
which  you  still  lack.  Tou,  too,  are 
cumbered  about  the  "many  things;"  it 
is  necessary  that  yon  should  be  so  while 
you  are  here.  But  oh  I  do  sometimes  sit 
and  listen  to  Jesus'  words;  shut  out 
sometimes  the  busy  bustling  world,  and 
hearken  to  the  "still  small  voice,"  and 
believe  this  great  truth,  that  you  do 
your  Lord's  will  oftener  by  quiet,  retiring 
study,  than  in  the  outward  noisy  work, 
and  by  raising  the  loud  voice.  Rather 
be  an  humble  follower  of  the  Lamb  of 
Ood  than  a  boastful,  showy  hearer  of  the 
Word. 

Whether  would  you  be  a  Martha  or  a 
Mary  ?  Which  of  the  two  was  liker  her 
Lord  ?  Was  it  not  she  who  sat  nearest 
to  Him,  wrapt  in  stillness  and  devotion  ? 
From  her,  then,  learn  "the  bliss  of 
solitude."  "Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soui." 


TH£  GUBSB.— (GaL  1.  8.) 

This  verse  reminds  me  of  another 
kindred  to  it,  and  with  a  single  remark 
on  it  I  shall  close.  "  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maranatha."  So  that,  by 
placing  the  two  verses  together,  yon 
shall  find  that,  to  man,  to  deserve  the 
curse,  it  is  all  one  whether  yon  desire 
"any  other  Gospel,"  or  simply  abstain 
fW>m  committing  yourselves  to  either — 
to  any — to  this  one.  If  the  curse  de- 
nounced against  the  preachers  of 
"another  Gospel"  be  so  great  (and  it 
is  merely  the  supposition  of  an  impos- 
sible case),  what  is  to  become  of  those 
who  despise  the  one  that  is  present  with 
tbem,  an  actual  existing  religion,  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  among  men,  the  blessings 
of  whidi  Christ  died  to  purchase,  and  is 
now  living  to  bestow ;  which  "  angels 
desire  to  look  into,"  although  it  does  not 
concern  them ;  and  which  apostles  lived, 
suffered,  and  died  to  attest  and  diflbse 
on  the  earth?  The  preaching  of  the 
Cross  is  to  you  "  foolishness,"— it  is  not 
"  the  power  of  God."  Then  carry  home 
with  you  the  meaning  wrapped  up  in 
these  words, — "He  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  me ;  and  he  tJiat  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me, 
despiseth  Him  that  sent  me."  "  Behold, 
ye  despisersl — ^and  wonder  I— and  per- 
ish!" M.  L.  A. 
▲  2 
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LETTERS    FROM    FUTTEHGURH. 


TaEiB  deeply  interesting  letters  vere 
at  first  printed  for  private  circulation 
only.  They  have  been  permitted,  liow- 
ever,  to  be  given  to  ihe  pablic,  **that 
God  may  be  glorified  thereby.") 

No.  L* 

FOTTKUGURH,  Moj/  16,  1867. 

Mr  OWN  ]>BAai0T  Papa, — ^You  will 
all,  I  fear,  be  in  a  state  of  great  alann 
about  us,  as  you  must  have  seen  from 
the  papers  what  a  sad  feeling  is  rising  in 
this  part  of  the  country  among  our 
native  troops,  and  the  fearful  position 
we  are  placed  in,  not  knowing  how  to 
act,  or  what  to  do,  and  greatly  fearing  a 
general  insurrection. 

The  Meerut  dak  was  stopped  for  four 
days ;  and  the  natives  hav«  been  assas- 
sinating all  the  English  they  could  get 
hold  o^  women  and  children  not  being 
spared. 

We  hear  that  Mrs  C.  has  left  Mynpoory 
in  fear,  and  gone  to  Agra,  and  that  the 
W.*8  have  come  here,  though  I  fear  we 
are  not  a  bit  better  ofi;  as  there  are  no 
English  troops  here  either. 

People  are  in  a  state  of  great  alarm ; 
and  we  are  perfectly  helpless  should  the 
natives  rise  here.  I  suppose  all  the 
ladies  would  have  to  go  to  the  Fort ;  but 
our  house  is  a  very  long  way  from  it. 
John  has  been  loading  his  gun  and  rifle, 
as  it  is  not  safe  to  be  without  them 
loaded— one's  life  is  not  certain  for  a 
day.  He  was  going  down  his  road  on 
Monday,  but  thinks  no«r  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  stay  here,  in  case  of  an  outbreak, 
for  all  hands  would  be  wanted. 

I  think  John  feels  much  the  state  of 
things,  and  thinks  our  Government  are 
to  be  blamed  for  giving  the  natives  se- 
cular education  without  religious,  which 
only  arms  them  with  power  which  may 
be  turned  against  us.  But  I  trust  God 
will  pardon  us,  »nd  not  pour  His  fury 
upon  us  for  all  our  forgetfulness  of  Him. 
Last  year  He  sent  us  the  pestilence; 
now  we  are  trembling  lest  His  sword 
should  bo  drawn  out;  but  I  trust  we 
may  be  stirred  up  to  call  upon  God,  and 
be  reminded  wherein  our  great  strength 
lies. 

•  There  to  erery  reaMO  to  believe  that  im- 
medUtelj  after  these  letters  were  penned,  the 
writer,  fatr  Loshatid,  tad  ehlld,  were  murdered 
St  Bithoor,  on  ILelr  wej  from  Kattehgurh  to 


We  have  been  searching  out  the  beau- 
tiful Scripture  passages  in  which  God 
has  promised  ddiveranoe  fhHu  our  ene- 
mies, and  wisdom  to  know  how  to  act  in 
cases  of  danger.  How  doubly  XTecious 
are  such  passages,  and  with  what  force 
do  they  come  at  the  time  of  need !  None 
ever  called  upon  the  Lord  in  trouble  but 
they  were  delivered,  so  I  trust  we  may 
turn  unto  Him  with  deep  contrition,  and 
beseech  Him  to  glorify  His  great  name, 
and  shew  His  power  among  the  heathen. 

We  cannot  say,  '*Pray  for  us,"  Ere 
you  get  tliis  we  shall  be  delivered  one 
way  or  another.  Should  we  be  cut  to 
pieces,  you  have,  my  precious  parents, 
the  knowledge  that  we  go  to  be  with 
Jesus,  and  can  picture  us  happier  and 
holier  than  in  this  distant  land ;  therefore 
why  should  you  grieve  for  us?  You 
know  not  what  may  befall  us  here;  but 
there  you  know  all  is  jov  and  peace,  and 
we  shall  not  be  lost,  but  gone  before 
you;  and  should  our  lives  be  spared,  I 
trust  we  may  live  more  as  the  children 
of  the  Most  High,  and  think  less  about 
hedging  ourselves  in  with  comforts  which 
may  vanish  in  a  moment  Truly  *'  this 
is  not  your  rest,"  is  more  written  on 
everything  in  India  than  elsewhere; 
but,  comforting  thought  I  in  heaven  we 
have  an  enduring  substance,  and  the 
more  in  God's  providence  we  are  led  to 
feel  this,  the  happier  we  shall  be,  even 
below. 

Do  not  be  over-anxious  about  us, 
dear  relatives  and  fHends.  In  India  we 
have  the  same  Ruler,  the  same  merciful 
Keeper,  in  the  Almighty,  and  you  have 
implored  Him  to  be  gracious  to  us, 
though  you  knew  not  our  danger. 

We  are  quite  well,  I  am  thankfyil  to 
say,  but  much  sickness  is  about,  and 
this  year  also  promises  to  be  an  unhealthy 
one.  I  hope  you  will  get  this  letter. 
How  h  it  we  have  heard  fh>m  no  one 
this  mall?  I  trust  no  news  is  good 
news. 

Mary  is  quite  well  again,  and  cutting 
her  last  tooth.  We  have  now  really  got 
the  hot  weather;  it  has  set  in  late. 

Good  bye  I  my  own  dear  parents, 
sisters,  and  fHends.  The  Lord  reigns  I 
He  sitteth  above  the  water-flood.  We 
are  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
nothing  can  harm  us.  The  body  may 
become  a  prey,  but  the  souls  that  He 
has  redeemed  never  can. 

With  much  love,  your  own  devoted 
child,  Ro8B  M. 
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No.  ir. 

FoTTBHOUBH,  May  21,  1857. 

Mr  owH  BiLOVBD  FAMiLTf^It  may 
be  interesting:  to  you  to  receive  «  fall 
account  of  our  state  of  mind  during  this 
alarming  time ;  so  I  will  commence  giving 
you  particulars,  and  hope  it  may  not 
only  arouse  your  interest  and  sympathy, 
but  also  your  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  giving  us  strength  according  to 
our  day,  and  supporting  us  under  such 
heavy  tidings.  We  certainly  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  an  awful  precipioei  fh»m 
which  it  would  have  appeared  there 
could  be  no  escape ;  and  thinking  of  the 
few  European  troops  in  India  in  the  case 
of  a  general  insurrection,  we  could  not 
have  stood.  Last  week  we  heard  there 
was  a  bad  feeling  amongst  the  troops  at 
Meerut,  on  account  of  the  cartridges. 
On  Saturday  Dr.  Maltby  came  to  lance 
Mary's  gums,  and  asked  us  if  we  had 
heard  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at 
Meerut;  upon  our  replying  **No.*'  he 
read  us  an  account  of  the  murders  there. 
The  news  shocked  us  much ;  and  poor 
John  felt  that  he  could  not  attend  to 
road-work.*  He  received  a  letter  from 
Major  W.  about  the  roads,  but  commenc- 
ing, ♦*  If  reports  are  true,  we  shall  have 
to  fight,  instead  of  attending  to  road- 
work."  We  could  not  eat  much  break- 
fast, and  went  to  our  room,  as  is  our 
custom,  to  read  and  pray  together.  John 
read  an  appropriate  chapter;  we  then 
searched  for  others,  and  very  many 
comforting  ones  we  found,  and  then  in 
prayer  committed  our  lives  to  God.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  we  received  a 
letter  {h>m  Colonel  8.  (commanding  the 
station  troops),  saying  if  anything  seri- 
ous, or  likely  to  be  serious,  occurred,  a 
gun  would  be  fired,  so  that  we  might  fly 
to  the  Colonel's  Pucea-house,  and  that 
we  were  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  fly  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  that 
we  might  hear  it. 

John  then  loaded  his  gun  and  rifle, 
and  as  we  knew  we  could  not  well  hear 
the  gun  out  here,  we  thought  if  there 
was  any  likelihood  of  danger,  we  had 
better  go  at  once  into  the  station,  for  we 
knew  the  L.'s  would  take  us  in.  We 
first  determined  to  go  over  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  see  what  they  thought  of 
doing,  as  we  should  not  like  to  leave 
them  all  alone,  especially  as  they  had  no 
arms.  We  found  they  had  invited  the 
other  two  American  missionaries  to  come 
up  and  stay  with  them,  as  they  lived  in 

•  The  hosbmnd  of  the  writer  was  a  lieotenaot 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  Soperiotendent  of 
part  of  the  Qraad  Trank  Road. 


a  solitary  road  leading  to  the  city.  We 
determined  all  should  come  and  live  in 
our  Fucca^house  (as  there  is  danger  in  a 
bungalow  being  set  on  fire),  or  go  into 
the  station.  Accordingly,  all  went  into 
the  station  to  gather  what  news  we 
could,  and  then  agreed  to  return  and 
consult  together  where  we  should  go  for 
the  night.  The  panic  was  very  great, 
carriages  and  baggies  crowding  to  the 
S.'s  and  P.'s,  the  natives  seeming^  all 
on  the  alert.  Guas  were  entering  the 
Coloners  compound,  and  the  whole  place 
aeeraed  in  a  oommotioB.  The  report 
was,  tluit  the  insurgents,  who  had  mur- 
dered nearly  every  one  in  Delhi,  and  got 
possession  of  it,  i^ere  on  their  way  to 
Futtehgurh;  and  we  knew  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  probable,  in  case  of  so  large 
a  body  coming  on  us  suddenly,  that  our 
troops  would  stand;  and  should  they 
join  the  insurgents,  escape  would  be 
impossible,  we  having  no  £uropean 
troops  hero.  After  returning  to  the 
missionaries'  house,  and  having  prayed 
and  read  together  (a  little  company  of 
ten^^  we  determined  to  go  into  the 
station.  John  and  I  went  home,  took 
Mary  out  of  bed,  got  into  the  double- 
seated  buggy  with  the  ayah ; — ^this  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
picquet  stationed  on  one  of  the  roads 
would  not  at  first  allow  us  to  pass.  We 
went  to  the  L.'s,  who  had  just  gone  into 
their  bedproom;  they  received  us  most 
kindly.  We  told  them  two  missionaries 
and  thev  wives  were  coming  to  them  for 
protection,  and  would  occupy  their  spare 
rooms  ^  but  we  would  be  very  happy  if 
they  would  allow  us  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
in  Mr.  L.'s  dressing-room,  which  we  did, 
John  sleeping  with  his  revolver  by  his 
side.  We  made  a  bed  on  two  chairs  fbr 
Mary.  In  the  morning  (Sunday)  we 
heard  several  bad  reports:  one  that 
another  jail  was  broken  open<>that  the 
Meerut  one  was,  is  true—and  many 
confined  therein  were  murderers.  We 
went  to  church,  very  few  people  were 
there,  and  fear  seemed  written  on  every 
face— it  was  most  noticeable;  ever>rbody 
felt  that  death  was  staring  them  in  the 
faoe,  and  every  countenance  was  pale. 
Our  church  service  and  the  lessons 
seemed  quite  suited  to  our  clreumstan- 
oes;  and  I  am  sure  all  who  were  at 
God^s  house  must  have  felt  comfort  in 
pouring  out  their  hearts  together. 

Mr.  Fisher  preached  on  the  text, 
**  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in 
thee."  After  church  we  breakfasted; 
then  all  the  gentlemen  at  the  station 
met  at  the  magistrate's  bungalow  to 
determine  what  step  to  take  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.    It  was  agreed, 
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and  notices  sent  round  to  the  effect,  that 
upon  the  gun  firing  twice,  every  one 
should  rush  to  the  Fort,  which  would  be 
Tictualled  beforehand  in  case  of  anything 
occurring.  There  was  no  evening  service, 
as  it  was  thought  dangerous  for  us  to 
leave  our  bungalows;  but  the  mission- 
aries stayed  with  us.  read  and  prayed 
with  us,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
we  sang  hymns. 

Sunday  evening  we  got  news  that  the 
insurgents  were  all  in  Delhi, — that  they 
had  got  possession  of  the  fort,  and  did 
not  intend  leaving  it.  Tliis  news  relieved 
everybody ;  for  my  own  part,  I  suppose 
J  felt  the  reaction,  for  I  felt  more  sad 
than  I  had  done  before.  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  so  living  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
that  now  I  was  brought  back  to  earth 
again.  However,  our  repose  was  not  to 
last  long. 

Mondaafj  May  18. — ^We  got  news  from 
Shahjehanpore  that  some  bungalows  had 
been  burned,  and  it  was  thought  perhaps 
the  regiment  there  might  have  mutinied ; 
so  it  was  agreed  that  four  of  the  gentle- 
men (including  John)  should  go  over 
armed  to  a  place  called  Allygurh,  to  try 
and  raise  troops  in  the  district,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  check  tlie  progress  of  the 
insurgents. 

May  19.— At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  party  started,  and  I  went 
into  Mrs.  L.'8  room  to  console  her,  for 
there  was  no  knowing  if  our  husbsnds' 
lives  might  or  might  not  be  spared. 
Mrs.  P.  had  asked  us  to  come  and  stay 
with  them  while  John  and  Mr.  L.  were 
away,  so  we  went  there. 

May  20.~We  heard  that  it  was  all 
pretty  quiet  at  Shahjehanpore,  and  that 
staying  out  might  only  excite  suspicion ; 
so  they  were  relieved  from  their  hot 
situation  (being  in  a  tent)  and  ordered 
to  return,  which  they  did  tiiat  evening. 

Thttrsday,  May  21. — Hearing  that  the 
insurgents  still  had  Delhi  in  their  hands, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  it  to 
come  to  us,  John  and  I  returned  to  our 
house. 

May  22. — Could  not  settle  to  anything; 
John  received  very  few  public  letters, 
and  felt  disinclined  to  attend  to  roads,  Ac., 
and  I  also  felt  unsettled.  In  the  evening, 
went  into  the  station  to  hear  if  any  news 
had  been  received.  Walked  in  the  park 
with  Mr.  £.,  who  told  us  the  Agra  and 
Mynpoory  dak  was  not  in.  On  our  way 
home,  called  at  Mr.  F.'s  (magistrate); 
found  most  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
station  there,  and  noticed  sad  news 
written  on  their  countenances.  I  went 
in  to  the  ladies,  and  John  stayed  outside 
with  the  gentlemen.  I  had  to  send  and 
hurry  John,  as   there   is  a  guard  of 


sepoys  on  the  road  leading  out  of  the 
station,  to  prevent  any  one  coming  in  at 
night,  and  I  was  afraid  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  home  to  our  little  one.  John 
told  me  in  the  buggy  that  Mr.  P.  thought 
all  was  up  with  us,  as  he  had  news  that 
the  9th,  of  Allygurh,  of  whom  every  one 
thought  so  well,  had  mutinied,  and  were 
marching  down  upon  us.  If  you  look  at 
the  map,  you  will  see  how  near  we  are 
to  that  place.  Things  looked  black,  and 
every  one  thouKht  so,  and  we  were 
ordered  not  to  stir  out  of  our  bungalows 
that  night,  unless  a  gun  fired,  when  we 
were  all  to  rush  to  the  station.  After 
looking  at  the  map,  we  began  to  consider 
whether  escape  out  of  the  station  would 
be  advisable,  as  it  seemed  impossible  we 
could  reach  the  Fort  or  the  Colonel's  in 
safety ;  but  we  tliought  we  could  not  be 
sure  of  any  place,  and  that  it  would  be 
worse  to  be  murdered  on  the  roads,  and 
one,  perhaps,  left  solitary.  Went  into 
our  room,  and  committed  ourselves  to 
the  Almighty. 

Saturday^  May  23.— Early  la  the 
morning  we  met,  as  we  were  desired, 
at  Mr.  P.*s.  The  Colonel  returned  from 
haranguing  the  troops,  wI)o  still  faith- 
iully  promised  to  stand  by  us ;  he  said 
nothing  further  could  be  done,  that  if 
we  should  hear  for  certain  the  enemy 
was  coming  on  us,  in  Futtehgurh,  then 
something  should  be  done. 

We  can  now  only  throw  ourselves  on 
Providence,  and  beseech  Him  in  His 
mercy  to  stay  the  enemy  for  the  glory  of 
His  great  name;  for  ** wherefore  should 
the  heathen  say.  Where  is  now  their 
God?**  We  have  nothing  to  put  our 
trust  in  but  the  Lord,  and  He  will  not 
fail  us.  Our  extremity  may  be  His 
opportunity.  We  are  quite  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  feel  that  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  The  fiesh 
a  little  revolts  from  cold-blooded  assas- 
sination, but  God  can  make  it  bear  up. 
I  can  easily  fancy  how  David  preferred 
to  fall  into  the  hand  of  God  to  that  of 
man. 

There  are  a  good  many  bad  men  in 
the  city  ready  at  any  time  to  rise,  and 
from  them,  our  lives  and  our  property 
are  not  safe.  After  breakfast,  we  read 
and  prayed  as  usual,  took  a  nap,  re- 
peated all  the  comforting  texts  we  could 
think  of,  and  have  since  been  singing 
hymns. 

We  feel  that  in  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed,  witli  our  lives  in  our 
hands  (though,  happy  thought  I  they  are 
in  Grod's  hands  too),  and  death  pursuing 
us,  this  is  all  we  can  do,  and  the  only 
way  of  keeping  our  minds  quiet.  Truly 
have  we  found  that  promise  fulfilled  to 
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118, — "Thou  wilt  keep  him  In  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee/' 
Much  comfort  hare  we  in  religion ;  with* 
out  it,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
we  should  be  miserable.  At  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  we  went  over  ta  the ' 
missionaries,  found  that  the  two  from 
the  city  had  again  fled  to  the  other*,  and 
agreed  to  sleep  in  the  same  bungalow, 
that  if  anything  occurred  they  might  I 
die  together,  or  escape  together.  They  | 
wanted  us  to  stay  with  them,  but  we  i 
thought  the  insurgents  coold  not  be 
down  upon  us  bo  soon  from  Allygurh. 
We  agreed  that  if  the  gun  fired,  it  would 
be  useless  attempting  escape  to  the 
Coloners,  so  we  thought  of  slipping 
away  out  of  the  station  in  our  direction, 
and  going,  perhaps,  to  Chibramow,  to 
the  Moonsiff  there,  who  knew  Mr.  M., 
and  professes  to  have  much  interest  in 
John,  and  asking  him  to  hide  us.  The 
missionaries  thought  of  borrowing  the 
native  women's  chuddahs,  or  sheet  they 
throw  over  their  heads,  and  escaping 
with  the  native  Christians  to  some 
zemindar  in  a  near  village,  who  said  he 
would  protect  them  if  necessary. 

Jtint  K— A  week  has  passed  since 
writing  the  above,  and  one  of  great 
suspense ;  several  had  rumours  and 
reports  have  been  afloat,  but  we  have 
not  given  much  heed  to  them,  not  wish- 
ing to  have  our  minds  disturbed ;  every 
evening  we  have  had  tea  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  spent  the  evening  in 
prayer,  praise,  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 
I  was  in  hopes,  before  the  mail  went,  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
battle  at  Delhi,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends; there  was  a  report  that  it  had 
been  retaken,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
true ;  we  are  greatly  in  fear,  now,  that 
the  insurgents  should  escape  from  Delhi 
before  we  attack  there. 

The  Lieutenant-Qovernor,  Mr.  C,  has 
shewn  much  wisdom  and  energy  in  these 
trying  times,  when  every  one  should  do 
their  best  to  put  a  stop  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  such  a  rising.  We  can  only 
hope  it  is  not  general,  and  that  troops 
from  England  will  be  sent  out  to  us,  and 
tluit  we  shall  never  again  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  native  troops.  Though  every- 
thing seems  quiet  here,  yet  we  have  had 
the  insurgents  very  close,  and  Futteh- 
gurh  is  a  large  city,  should  the  bad 
I>eople  in  it  be  inclined  to  rise,  setting 
apart  the  sepoys;  and  we  have  no 
European  regiment  here,  and  the  gentry 
are  not,  as  in  other  places,  making  pre- 
parations in  case  of  danger,  for  fear  of 
exciting   suspicion  and   mutiny.     But 


Fort,  and  could  not  defend  it.     £ach 
fkmily  seem  to  have  planned  their  own 
way  of  escape,  in  case  they  have  to  flee 
for  their  lives.      Some   families    have 
taken  boats  between  them,  and  intend 
escaping  down  the  river ;  but  we  think 
the  only  thing  would  be  to  hide  ourselves 
in  some  native  hut,  or  somewhere  until 
the  insurgents  have  done  all  the  harm 
they  wish  in  the  station,  for  although 
places  below  us  are  quiet,  yet  they  are 
in  the  same  uncertainty  and  suspense  as 
ourselves,  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
long  they  will  keep  so.    The  dak  up 
country  is  not  open,  so  we  do  not  know 
how  our  dear  friends  are,  or  how  Henry 
and  Charlotte  are.    We  trust  the  Fun- 
jaub  is  quiet;  it  was,  but  there  is  no 
saying   how  the  contagion    may  have 
spread.     For  a  few  days  last  week  we 
had  some  delightful   rain,  and    people 
began  to  think  the  rains  were  beginning 
very  early,  but  it  all  passed  off,  and  we 
are  having  it  very  hot,  so  that,  what 
with  the  heat  and  constant   fear,  we 
cannot  sleep  much  at  night.    The  rain 
seems  to  have  been  providentially  sent 
to  expedite  the  marching  of  our  troops. 
Why  they  have  not  arrived  at  Delhi,  and 
commenced  and  finished  their  attack,  we 
cannot  think,  and  are  sadly  afraid  the 
enemy  will  slip  through  their  fingers; 
but  we  cannot  get  tidings  of  them  yet. 
How  we  shall  value  peace  and  security, 
if  we  can  ever  leeV  it  again!      Some 
gentlemen    say   India   will   never  feel 
secure  again;  but  I  trust  we  may,  though, 
I  fear,  our  lives  will  for  some  time  be  in 
danger.     All    the   bad    people   in  the 
country  seem  ready  to  rise,  and  only 
waiting  for  an  excuse,  and  many  mur- 
derers have  been  let  loose  amongst  us 
by  the  opening  of  the  jail.    Mr.  Power 
is  defending  Mynpoory  nobly,  and  John's 
sergeant  there  is  going  about  trying  tp 
keep  down  the  robbers. 

How  little  do  our  dear  ones  in  Eng- 
land know  what  is  befalling  us  here  I 
but  they  have  told  us  they  always 
pray  for  us;  and  the  same  heavenly 
Father  is  watching  over  us  both.  The 
Lord  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  y&ty 
present  help  in  trouble,  so  we  will  not 
fear,  and  do  not  you  fear,  dear  ones. 
You  may  indeed  pity  those  who  have  no 
God  to  go  to,  and  no  hope  beyond  this 
world;  but  we  have  made  the  Most  High 
our  defence ;  and  know  that  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  moved.  He  will  not  suffer 
the  heaven  to  prevail,  though  He  may 
appear  to  do  so ;  but  His  kingdom  shall 
come,  and  though  we  may  be  removed. 
He  can  raise  up  others,  and  what  does 


every  one  seems  to  think,  in  case  of,  death,  or  rather  what  does  death  not,  do 
danger,  we  should  not  be  safe  in  the '  for  God's  children  ?    They  go  to  their 
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reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jecus— to 
a  land  of  purity,  happiness,  and  holi- 
ness. 

We  hare  not  heard  of  our  cousins,  C. 
W.  and  C.  R. ;  the  oflBcers  in  their  regi 


God  hiess  yon,  my  dear  relatires  and 
friends,  and  may  we  all  meet  above  I 

I  am  so  thankful  I  came  out  to  India 
to  be  a  comfort  to  my  beloTed  John, 
and  a  companion  to  one  who  has  so  giTcn 


ment  do  not  seem  to  have  escaped,  but  his  heart  to  the  Lord, 
we  sincerely  trust  they  have,  as  they  in-  I  And  circumstances  and  positions  in 
tended  going  to  the  Dhoons  for  last  {  which  we  haye  been  placed,  during  our 
month's  shooting,  and  were  not  to  return  i  sojourn  in  India,  have  made  the  promises 
till  the  29th.  |  of  6od*s  Word  so  sweet,  and  the  con- 

I  suppose  erery  bungalow  at  Delhi,   flotations   of   religion    so   unspeakably 


Meerut,  and  Etah  is  burnt  down.  I 
thankful  to  say  we  are  all  well.  Dear 
Mary,  as  I  told  you  before,  has  been 
dangerously  ill ;  but  she  is,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  quite  well  now.  I  am  feeling 
better  just  now  than  I  generally  do  in 
my  state.  God's  hands  are  indeed  un- 
derneath us,  supporting  our  bodies  and 
comforting  our  souls.  I  fear  I  could  not 
do  much  in  the  flying  way  now, — but  as 
my  day,  so  shall  my  strength  bo ;  and  I 
do  not  fear  anything  that  may  come 
upon  us,~so  that  quietness  and  assu- 
rance under  a  Father's  protection  and 
smiles  may  ever  be  given  us.  We  try 
not  to  let  those  around  us  see  that  we 
do  not  feel  safe ;  we  drive  out,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people,  and  I  always 
try  to  wear  a  smiling  face,  though  one 
sees  strange  faces  and  knots  of  armed 
men  abouL 

I  hope,  my  precious  family,  you  will 
not  alarm  yourselves  about  us ;  we  are 
in  God's  hande^  and  feel  very  happy, 
indeed  w€  do,  I  leave  the  newspapers  to 
tell  you  all  particular  horrors^  but  I 
would  alwavs  cheer  you  by  my  letters. 
It  has  not  been  my  habit  to  write  our 
troubles  home — and  may  be  you  think 
John  and  I  have  had  none — for  why 
should  we  distress  you  with  them  ?  We 
know  we  have  your  love  and  sympathy; 
but  that,  before  your  letters  reach  us, 
we  may  have  had  deliverance  from  every 
fear  and  trouble, — and  we  have  One  on 
whom  we  cast  all  our  care,  and  firom 
whom  we  receive  immediate  consolation, 
and,  in  His  own  time,  relief.  He  has 
delivered  us  from  troubles  past,  and  will 
also  in  present  and  future  difficulties ; 
so,  dear  parents,  brothers^  and  sisters, 
leave  us  in  God's  hands,  fearing  no  evil, 
—all  is  well,  and  all  will  be  well  with 
us ;  living  or  dying  we  are  the  Lord'% — 
let  this  be  your  happy  assurance :.  you 
will  either  have  your  children,  your 
brother,  and  sister,  living  on  eartli  to 
praise  God  for  His  deliverance,  or  dwell- 
ing in  heaven,  to  praise  Him  for  all  the 
ridies  of  His  grace. 

I  often  wish  our  dear  Mary  was  now 
in  England:  but  God  can  take  care  of 
Iter  too,  or  He  will  save  her  from  troubles 
to  come,  by  removing  her  to  Himself. 


great;  besides  endearing  us  to  one 
another  in  a  degree  and  way  which  a 
quiet  English  home  might  not  have 
done.  We  shall  have  been  married  three 
years  on  the  2dth  of  this  month.  Think 
of  us  on  that  day.  With  much  love 
from  us  both -^Believe  me^  your  ever 
affectionate  one, 

Rosn  C.  M. 

Extract  from  a  Lbttbs  to  a  Lady  at 
Chunar,  who  had  written  to  beg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  to  join  her  at  the 
Fort,  as  being  a  safer  place. 

I  think  and  trust  you  will  be  naSt  in 
such  a  good  fort  as  Chunar.  Thank 
you  for  wishing,  us  to  fly  to  it ;  but  duty 
would  oblige  my  husband  to  remain 
where  he  is,  and  we  only  hope  he  will  be 
useftil, — for  every  military  man  should 
hold  lumself  ready  to  serve  his  country's 
cause,  if  called  upon ;  and  I  would  not 
think  of  leaving  him,  as  I  should  be 
miserable  away  from  him,  and  would 
rather  die  with  him  than  escape,  and 
know  not  how  he  is  faring. 

We  must  ever  remember  that  the 
Lord,  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the 
people,  is  our  only  Fort  and  place  <tf 
security.  It  may  be  of  His  wisdom 
ordained  that  our  bodies  perish ;  if  so^ 
we  would  give  them  up  willingly,— for 
our  souls  no  one  can  destroy,  and  they 
would  only  be  ushered  into  everlasting 
glory. 

John  and  I  feel  quite  composed,  for 
we  know  that  a  hair  of  our  heads  cannot 
fkll  to  the  ground  without  His  know- 
ledge ;  we  are  in  His  hands  for  life  or 
death,  and  only  seek  that  His  great  name 
may  be  glorified. 


In  a  former  volume  of  this  MagormB  we 
noticed  the  death,  and  published  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  a  young  Chris- 
tian and  brave  officer  whom  we  knew 
and  loved,  to  which  the  following  inci- 
dent refers.  We  copy  it  from  the 
colnms  of  a  newspaper : — 

**  After  the  light  division  had  gained 
the  heights  of  Alms,  and  driven   the 
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Ruasiaiw  before  them,  thej  obeerred  a 
dense  mass  of  men  approaching,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  French,  and  ceased 
firing  in  consequence:  they  had  hardly 
done  80,  when  the  supposed  French 
opened  a  deadly  fire,  and  rushed  towards 
the  light  divisioo,  who  were  oompelled 
to  give  way  and  fall  back  on  the  Guards, 
then  advancing  to  their  support.  An 
officer  who  was  within  fifteen  yarda 
of  Lieutenant  Anstrutber,  of  the  ^d 
Fusiliers,  saw  him  deliberately  mount 


the  earthen  parapet  which  separated  the 
two  armies,  and,  planUog  the  colours  of 
his  regiment  firmly  in  the  ground  there, 
he  calmly  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
Guards  to  his  rescue  and  that  of  his 
colours;  the  Guards  arrived  just  in  time 
to  save  the  colours,  though  the  poor  boy 
(he  was  only  eighteen)  had  already  fallen, 
pierced  through  the  heart.  Ue  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Ralph  Anstrutber  of  Balcaskie, 
and  grandaon  of  the  late  Genend  Sir 
Henry  ToneBs.** 


THE  MISSIONARY  MARWRS  OF  SEALKOTE. 
Part  III. 


TnE  CLAIMS  OF  BEALKOTB  AS  A  MI88I0W 
BTATION. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hunter  first 
entered  Seaikote,  it  had  not  been  finally 
decided  that  the  claims  of  that  station 
marked  it  out  as  the  most  eligible  locality 
for  the  establishment  of  the  contemplated 
mission.  In  fact,  the  Church  had  wisely 
left  Mr.  Hunter  to  make  a  survey  for 
himself,  and  Seaikote  was  the  place 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  valued  friends, 
there  and  elsewhere,  he  finally  selected. 
His  description  of  it,  given  in  a  letter  to 
his  parents,  of  date  14th  April  (S57, 
certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  its 
favour : — "  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that 
the  district  of  Seaikote  is  very  large  and 
almost  circular,  the  diameter  being  about 
fifty  miles.  The  city  of  Seaikote  lies 
towards  the  north-east  of  the  district,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  25,000.  The 
military  station  is  three  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and  contains  all  the  Europeans, 
and  some  30,000  natives.  To  the  east  of! 
our  house,  at  a  distance  of  6|>  miles,  is 
the  boundary  of  Goolab  Singh's  territory ; 
andagain,due  north-east,  distant  4}  miles, 
you  come  to  the  same  country  of  Cash' 
mere.  The  district  of  Seaikote  is  well 
inhabited;  fh>m  the  Commissioners' 
Report  I  see  there  are  1^9.  towns  and 
villages  I !  Suppose  I  visit  and  preach  In 
fifty  villagea  each  year,  in  the  space  of 
thirty-seven  years  this  district  will  once 
have  heard  the  Gospel  1 !  *  The  writer 
of  thia  notice  is,  however,  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  one  objeetlon  to  the 


location  of  the  Scottish  mission  at  Seai- 
kote, to  which  too  little  weight  was 
asngned — ^that  the  station  had  already 
been  occupied  by  evangelical  labourers 
from  America,  while  many  places  of 
importance  in  the  Punjab  were  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace.  But 
however  this  might  be,  certain  it  is  that 
the  reception  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Hunter  ex- 
perienced Aom  the  European  Christians 
at  Seaikote  waa  in  the  last  degree  grati- 
fying, and,  if  possible,  exceeded  even  the 
kindness  they  had  met  with  at  Bombay. 
From  the  native  population,  in  general, 
they  neither  expected  nor  received  a 
welcome,  the  majority  being  S^ham- 
medans,  a  race  more  than  any  other  in 
Asia  hostile  to  Christian  truth. 

O^BBATIOKS  OOMMBXCBD  AT  SIAULOTg. 

The  missionaries  were  not  long  in 
entering  on  labour,  and  so  early  as 
Febraary  19th  we  find  Mrs.  Hunter 
writing — **  I  have  a  small  class  for  girls ; 
it  is  only  jfist  formed.  This  is  an  efibrt 
for  female  education— the  first,  I  believe, 
in  the  place.**  Her  husband  devoted 
much,  time  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
language-— opened  a  Hindustani  service — 
held  prayer  meetings  with  the  Europeans, 
and  instructed  Mohammed  Isosail,  who 
had  intimated  bis  intention  of  atndying 
for  the  ministry.  If  we  are  permitted  to 
indulge  fancy  for  a  moment,  we  may 
conceive  them,  in  the  intervals  of  labour, 
standing  at  the  window  and  admirhig  the 
snow-clad    Himalayas,    which,    though 
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distant  eighty  miles,  were  still  distinctly 
Tisible.  And  we  may  conceive  them 
occasionally  repeating  the  well-known 
lines ; — 

**  ETery'profpect  pleiaes. 
And  only  man  is  tU«." 

THE  BENGAL  M0TIKIE8. 

When  the  telegraphic  despatch,  in- 
timating the  mutinies  and  massacres  at 
Meemt  and  Delhi,  reached  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  Punjab,  they  con- 
ceived and  promptly  carried  out  tlie  bold 
policy  of  disarming  the  chief  brigade^of 
sepoys,  before  they  should  become  ex- 
cited to  Tiolence  iy  learning  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  their  brethren  in  other 
places.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
wise  measure  was  not  acted  on  at  Seal- 
kote,  as  it  might  easily  hare  been ;  for 
at  first  there  were  500  European  artillery 
and  900  European  infantry,  against  500 
native  cavalry  and  1300  native  infantry. 
Even  with  Europeans  and  natives  so 
nearly  equal,  some  alarm  seems  to  have 
been  felt,  for  Mr.  Hunter  writes— *' We 
had  orders  to  abandon  Sealkote  instantly, 
and  march  to  Lahore.  With  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  a  bag  of  rupees,  we  were 
just  going  to  start,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  all  the  ladles  should  stay  and  trust." 
Soon  after  this,  first  a  part  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  European  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  from  Sealkote,  and  most  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  whom  actual 
duty  did  not  call  to  remain  in  the  now 
defenceless  station,  took  their  depar- 
ture for  the  Fort  of  Lahore,  sixty  miles 
distant.  The  Hunters  could  not  see 
their  way  to  take  flight  with  the  rest. 
''Jane  and  I,**  Mr.  Hunter  says, in  his 
letter  of  28th  May,  '*  think  we  ought  not 
to  go  as  long  as  any  one  remains."  Again, 
on  12th  June,  he  returns  to  the  subject: 
"Jane  and  I  have  two  special  causes  for 
gratitude,  that  the  Lord  has  preserved 
us,  and  that  He  has  kept  us  firom  fear. 
Eight  ladies  only  remain  in  the  place, 
and  yet  Jane  holds  out,  and  does  not 
believe  we  ought  to  go  to  the  Port  of 
Lahore.  Oh,  it  is  at  such  a  time  as  this 
that  you  can  feel  the  Lord  reigneth,  and 
in  the  time  of  trouble  He  will  hid(.  me  in 
His  pavilion.     May  we  and  the  whole 


family  be  led  very  much  to  this  shelter, 
and  feel  that  we  are  hidden  in  a  personal 
Saviour  from  all  these  dangers." 

THE  MUTIKT  AT  SEALKOTE,  AMD  MA88ACRB 
OF  MB.  HUMTBB  AHD  HIB  PAMILT. 

The  troops  before  Delhi  being  found 
too  few  to  venture  an  assault  on  the  city, 
further  reinforcements  were  solicited 
from  the  Punjab.  It  was  felt  that  they 
could  not  be  granted,  unless  most  of  the 
remaining  sepoy  regiments  throughout 
the  province  were  flrst  disarmed.  When 
the  effort  was  made  to  deprive  the  native 
troops  at  Jhelum  of  their  weapons,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  the  small  number  of  Euro- 
peans opposed  to  them.  Compelled  at 
length  to  flee,  the  vanquished  sepoys  in 
numbers  took  the  road  to  Sealkote^  bent 
on  exciting  a  mutiny  there.  When 
Mr.  Hunter  heard  of  the  sanguinary 
contest  at  Jhelum,  he  felt  at  last  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  seek  a  place  of  safety, 
and,  abandoning  the  mission-house  on  the 
8th  of  July,  went  with  his  family  to  a 
bungalow  some  distance  out  of  the  can- 
tonment on  the  road  to  the  Fort  of  Lahore. 
There  unhappily  he  was  persuaded  to 
stay  till  morning.  At  midnight  things 
looked  threatening,  and  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
solved to  go,  and  again  departed  from 
the  resolution.  Once  more  he  thought 
of  instant  flight,  but  once  more  he 
lingered.  Before  daybreak  of  the  9tfa, 
the  mutiny  had  begun.  When  the 
Hunters  heard  the  flring,  they  had  their 
carriage  made  ready,  and  fled  away  from 
the  doomed  station,  till  meeting,  it  is 
believed,  sepoy  guards  who  had  been 
posted  by  the  mutineers  to  intercept  and 
murder  all  fugitives,  they  were  compelled 
to  return,  and  make  for  the  Fort  of  Seal- 
kote. "  But,"  as  an  American  missionary 
writes,  <*  before  reaching  this  place  of 
safety,  they  were  taken,  we  trust,  to  the 
'  better  country,'  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
As  they  were  passing  the  jail,  around 
which  many  of  the  mutinous  cavalry 
were  congregated  with  the  view  of  re- 
leasing the  prisoners,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
suddenly  shot  dead,  a  pistol  having  been 
held  so  closely  to  hia  head  as  to  scorch 
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his  face  with  the  powder.  The  aame  ball 
passed  through  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Hunter, 
and  wounded  her,  though,  it  is  believed, 
not  mortally.  On  this  a  Mussulman  jail- 
keeper  rushed  on  her  with  a  sword  or  a 
bayonet,  and  killed  both  her  and  the 
child.  The  three  bodies  were  found  next 
day  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  the  corpse 
of  Mrs.  Hunter  still  holdfog  with  a  death- 
graap  the  murdered  baby.  After  inti- 
mating the  mournful  event,  an  American 
missionary  thus  expresses  himself,  **  Dur- 
ing our  short  acquaintance  of  a  few 
months,  we  all  felt  much  attached  to 
these  good  people.  In  a  letter  which  we 
had  from  Mrs.  Hunter,  just  a  few  days 
before  their  deatk^  he  says,  *  These 
texts  have  been  continually  in  my  miod, 
Ttord,  increase  our  faith,"  '*Soon  the  day 
will  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.""' 
Another  writes,  ''The  next  day  brought 
many  sad  particulars  of  the  death  of 
some  of  our  near  and  dear  friends. 
Among  others,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hunter,  missionary  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man.  Many  times  we  took  sweet 
counsel  together.  His  wife  and  child  fell 
with  him.  'They  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  divided.'  Oh,  how  am  I  distressed 
for  thee,  my  brother !  Bnt  why  should  I 
be?  Our  loss  is  their  gain."  Similar 
testimonies  to  the  respect  and  affection 
with  which  our  departed  brother  and 
aister  were  regarded,  were  sent  by  many 
Christians  who  knew  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  Bombay  Missionary  Conference,  con- 
aisting  of  labourers  of  all  evangelical  de- 
nominations. Let  us  trust  that  it  is  well 
with  the  victims  of  heathen  and  Moham- 
medan cruelty  now,  and  that  their  blood, 
abed  by  those  who  knew  not  what  they 
did,  may,  as  in  other  cases,  prove  the 
«eed  of  itte  Church. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Craig,  of  Aden,  iq  Arabia, 
mad  dated  Uth  April  1857,  or  just  a 
month  before  the  mutiny  at  Meerut. 
^'Oh,  the  changes  and  separations 
In  India  1  This  pilgrimage  will  ere 
long  be  over.  We  have  accompanied  our 
j^gmMjpv  through  the  waste  howling  wil- 


derness, and  are  now  'pillars'  in  the 
temple  of  our  Ood,  no  more  to  go  out. 
It  is  difficult  to  know,  and  feti,  and  see 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good. 
I  wonder,  my  dear  Dr.  Crsig,  if  when  we 
next  meet  we  shall  be  pillars  ?  We  have 
had  trials,  and  the  flesh  often  cried  out ; 
soon  we  shall  have  none,  no  pain,  no  sor- 
row, no  parting."  Once  more,  let  us  trust 
that  the  martyr  family  can  now,  not 
simply  in  faith,  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence, repeat  the  same  comforting  words, 
"no  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  parting,"  having 
entered  that  blissful  region,  where  *' part- 
ing" is  unknown,  and  "pain"  and  "sor- 
row," suitable  only  to  a  world  of  sin, 
have  for  ever  passed  away. 


BBSIONATION. 

•<  What  t  BhrnU  we  receiTe  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  ahall  we  not  receive  eril?**— Job  ii.  10. 

'•  Idk  Aob^  In  guttm  SUmden/' 

1  have  had  my  dajs  of  bleMing, 
All  the  Joya  of  life  posMiaing, 

Unumber'd  they  appear  1 
Then  let  faith  and  patience  cheer  me 
Now  that  trials  gather  near  me,— 

Where  is  life  with  out  a  tear  ? 

Tea,  O  Lord,  a  tinner  looking 
0*er  the  sins  Thou  art  rebnldng 

Most  own  Thy  Judgments  light 
Sorely,  I  so  oft  offending. 
Moat,  in  humble  patience  bending. 

Feel  Thy  chastisements  are  right. 

Let  me,  o*er  transgression  weeping. 
Find  the  grace  my  soul  Is  seeking ; 

RecelTing  at  Thy  throne 
Strength  to  meet  each  tribulation, 
Looldng  for  the  great  ialvatlon. 

Trusting  in  my  Lord  alone. 

While  *mid  earthly  tears  and  sighing. 
Still  to  praiae  thee  feebly  trying, 

Still  clinging,  Lord,  to  Thee  ; 
Qnietly  on  Thy  Iotc  relying, 
I  am  Thine,— and  liring,  djlng, 
Surely  aU  ia  weU  with  me ! 

CBRienAH  FonoHTioon  Gblisbt. 
**Htfmnifnm  the  Land  of  Luther.* 


"  The  penitent,  happily  returned  to  the 
house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  now  es- 
teemeth  himself  safe  under  His  protection; 
and  resteth  in  full  assurance  that  all  his 
sorrows  shall  one  day  be  turned  into  joy, 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." — Bishop  aome. 
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A  CLOSER  FELLOWSHIP  OF  CONGREGATIONS  DESIRABLE.^ 


Aftbb  introductory  remarks  upon  the 
diTisions  tnbsisting  between  different  de- 
nominations, the  writer  goes  on  to  say :~ 

Nor  does  this  mncb- to-be-lamented  sec- 
tarianism subsist  only  between  different 
sects  or  denominations,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  its  spirit,  or  a  spirit  very 
much  akin  to  it,  Is  Tisible  eren  amongst 
the  oongregmtions  of  one  and  the  same 
Church.  Look  at  our  city,  and  look  at  our 
own  Church  within  our  dty.  Where  is 
there  really  any  bond  of  union  subsisting 
between  our  congregations?  Where  is 
the  slightest  Christian  fellowship  or  In- 
tercourse the  one  with  the  other?  Is 
there  visible  anywhere  on  the  part  of 
these  congregations  a  ''considering  one 
another,  to  proToke  unto  love  and  to  g^ood 
works?"  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  so 
that  each  congregation  is  but  an  isolated 
unit,  that  is  left  to  sink  or  to  swim  of 
itself?  They  know  nothing  of  one 
another*  and  perhaps  care  still  less. 
The  welfare  of  the  one  is  looked  upon 
with  the  most  supreme  indifference  by 
the  other,  who  regard  it  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether foreign  to  its  interest — ay,  more- 
over, and  instead  of  this  intimate  acquain- 
tance and  kindly  interest  that  should 
subsist  between  our  congregations,  we 
find  not  only,  in  the  greater  number  of 
them,  perfect  ignorance  of  one  another, 
and  of  one  another's  doings ;  but  there 
may  be  faintly  visible  here  and  there  a 
spirit  not  exactly  akin  to  that  which 
actuated  tlie  friends  and  the  neighbours 
when  they  rejoiced  with  the  shepherd 
who  had  found  his  sheep  that  was 
strayed,  or  when  they  rejoiced  with  the 
woman  who  had  found  her  silver  that 
was  lost  Now,  certainly  we  must  all 
feel  that  those  things  ought  not  to  be. 
We  must  regard  it  as  a  most  desirable 
project  to  be  aimed  at  and  brought  about, 
that  our  congregations  should  be  drawn 
closer  to  one  another— yea,  so  close  that 
henceforth  they  should  feel  themselves 
no  longer  opposed  to  one  another,  or 
disjointed  fix>m  one  another,  but  that 
they  were  members  of  the  one  body,  and 
so  entirely  linked  together  in  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  one  to  suffer  without  all  the 
others  suffering  with  it,  or  for  the  one 
to  rejoice  without  all  the  others  rejoicing 
with  it.  Self-evident  is  the  mighty  good 
that  would  result  from  such  a  fellowship 
as  this.   It  would  be  calling  into  fhll  play 

*  Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  "  Cbaroh  Union/'  23d  Fabruary.  bj  the  KeT. 
Stewart  Wright  of  8t.  George's  in  the  Fields, 
Olaagow. 


some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Most  effectually  would  it  tend  to  diminish 
that  Corinthian  spirit  that  is  so  prevalent 
amongst  us,  one  saying,  I  am  of  Paul ; 
and  another,  I  of  ApoUos ;  and  another, 
I  of  Cephas ;  as  if  Christ  was  divided ; — 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  the 
blessed  means  of  infusing  a  healthier 
spirit  and  a  liealthier  excitement  amongst 
our  peoples,  conoerning  the  things  that 
directly  pertain  to  religion.  And  we 
know,  too,  that  all  the  world  over,  **  union 
is  strength,"  that  '*  by  mutual  aid  great 
deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries 
made."  Certainly  all  who  love  our  Zion 
must  rejoice  in  the  strength  which  it 
does  possess  within  our  city,  in  its  array 
of  brilliant  talent  that  is  now  concen- 
trated in  this  western  metropolis;  but 
yet  still  stronger,  I  believe,  would  oar 
Church  be,  and  still  more  productive  of 
good,  were  we,  as  ministers  and  congre- 
gations, drawn  more  closely  together  by 
the  cords  of  love,  and  did  we  realise 
ourselves  more  than  we  do  members 
one  of  another,  and  as  such  not  only 
exist  in  perfect  sympathy,  but  plan  to- 
gether and  work  together,  and  so^  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  concentrate  our  forces, 
which  are  now,  we  must  confess,  so 
needlessly  dispersed;  and  according  to 
the  old  truism,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  disconnected  efibrts  there  is  always  a 
waste  of  power.  Jtist  let  us  look  for  a 
lesson  in  this  respect  to  that  admirable 
generalship  that  is  now  being  displayed 
in  India.  The  British  army  is  broken  up 
into  various  columns ;  they  have  separa- 
ted, and  eaeh  has  gone  on  its  own  particu- 
lar mission ;  but  though  this  be  so,  they 
are  still  all  under  the  one  head,  they  are 
all  concentrating  their  strength,  and  with 
their  separate  yet  united  efforts  bearing 
down  upon  the  one  point,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  the  crushing  of  the  mutineers 
under  their  various  leaders,  and  with 
their  conflicting  interests,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Oude,  are  matters  of  certainty. 
But  how  different  would  it  have  been  had 
each  general  his  own  independent  plans, 
and  bad  the  watchword  of  each  column 
been,  ^  every  one  for  itself.**  And  yet^ 
just  such  it  is  with  our  Church ;  every 
congregation  is  for  itself,  it  forms  its  in- 
dependent plans,  and  it  is  not  seldom, 
that  those  plans  conflict  with  one  another* 
and  so,  I  say,  much  strength  is  wasted, 
and  resources  are  squandered,  and  less 
good  is  done.  And,  of  a  truth,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  city  calls  for  all  the 
strength  which  we,  as  Christian  minis- 
ters and  Christian  congregations,  can 
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muster  aguait  the  enomiity  of  efU  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  us.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  paint  our  city  blacker  than  it  is.  I 
wcmld  rather  look  upon  its  fair  spots*  the 
things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  in  it, 
and»  thank  God,  these  are  neither  few 
nor  far  between ;  but,  alas  I  many  roTela- 
tions  of  late  have  humbled  us  in  the  dust 
— unexpected  gulfs  hare  yawned  before 
us  at  which  we  have  trembled.  Trans- 
actions done  by  Christian  men  have  been 
read  beneath  the  light  of  heaven's  sun, 
that  have  revealed  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent an  utter  want  of  Christian,  yea,  o^ 
moral  principle;  and  the  statistics,  too, 
of  our  city  that  have  been  just  published, 
make  known  the  existence  of  an  amount 
of  the  grossest  immorality,  that  not  only 
puts  the  cup  of  astonishment  into  our 
hands,  but  causes  our  hearts  to  fail 
through  fear.  Drunkenness,  the  curse 
of  our  country,  we  are  told,  is  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  Glasgow  has  the  unenviable 
position  of  ranking  first  amongst  the  great 
British  cities  in  the  number  of  its  illegiti- 
mate children.  Oh !  surely  such  things 
as  these,  and  the  knowledge  which  we 
all  individually  possess,  and  which  we 
gather  from  our  daily  work,  of  the  unbe- 
Uefj  the  impiety,  the  wickedness  amongst 
us,  call  for  our  united  energies,  the  con- 
centration of  all  our  strength  on  the  side 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

G<^  service,  then,  would  our  monthly 
meetings  here  do  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  they  should  be  the  means, 
under  God,  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers that  now  separate  congregations, 
and  brought  them  closer  together,  and 
bound  them,  as  they  should  be  bound,  by 
the  ties  of  sympathy  and  love;  and  X 
believe  that  our  Union  is  capable  of 
effecting  much  towards  such  an  end.  If 
all  the  ministers  and  eiders  of  our  Church 
assembled  here  but  once  from  month 
to  month,  to  join  together  their  prayers 
for  the  common  weal,  to  see  each  other 
face  to  face,  and  cheer  one  another 
with  a  Qod  speed  you;  if  the  fathers 
came  to  benefit  by  their  experience  their 
younger  brethren ;  and  if  the  opportunity 
were  here  embraced  by  all  of  us,  of  stat- 
ing anything  peculiarly  interesting  in 
our  work,  and  giving  and  receiving  sweet 
counsel  from  one  another,,  is  it  possible 
but  that  we  would  be  stirred  up  **  unto 
love  and  tosood  works  V  And  strength- 
ened and  cdeered,  we  ourselves,  ministers 
and  elders,  would  seek  our  several  con- 
gregations; and  even  as  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  too^  the  spirit 
which  we  here  imbibed  of  mutual  sympa- 
thy and  interest,  would  soon  extend  it- 
seUT  over  our  congregations,  so  that  they 
too  would  stretch  their  sympathy  beyond 


their  own  limits,  and  look  not  merely 
'^  every  one  upon  its  own  things,  but  like- 
wise every  one  upon  the  things  of  others." 
And  assuredly,  not  small  or  narrow 
would  be  the  influence  produced  abroad 
by  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  existence 
in  full  vigour  and  life  of  such  a  Union  as 
this  of  ministers  and  eldera  of  the  Church. 

Another  means  of  producing  greater 
sympathy  and  closer  fellowship  between 
onr  Qoogregations,  would  be  a  more  fre- 
quent, and,  I  might  almost  say,  a  more 
systematic  exchange  of  pulpits  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers.  This,  I  think, 
would  benefit  the  ministers  themselves, 
and  likewise  the  different  people,  and 
would  tend  to  intertwine  the  congrega- 
tions more  and  more  with  one  another. 
It  would  do  no  harm  to  that  minister 
whose  congregation  is  chiefly  comprised 
of  the  ric)^  to  preach  now  and  then  to 
another  congregation  whose  numbers 
comprise,  in  large  m^ority,  the  poor  and 
needy ;  and  it  would  do  no  harm  to  that 
congregation  of  the  rich,  to  see  occa- 
sionally in  their  pulpit,  and  to  hear  from 
him  a  word  of  counsel,  the  minister  who 
works  in  the  lowlier  paths  of  life.  Kay. 
such  an  interchange  of  pulpits  would  not 
only  please,  but  benefit  our  congrega- 
tions ;  a  stranger's  words  might  touch  the 
hearts  of  some  who  remained  totally  un- 
influenced under  the  ordinary  ministra- 
tions of  their  own  pastor.  And  thus,  too^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  ministers,  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  each  con- 
gregation might  be  brought  more  promi- 
nently before  the  view  of  the  other ;  and, 
following  the  example  and  the  teaching 
of  their  ministers,  they  too  might  be  led 
to  manifest  the  like  interest  in  esch 
other's  welfare ;  and  then  we  might  hope 
that  the  many  party  shouts  that  now  rise 
around  us  would  soon  be  heard  dying 
away  in  the  breeze,  and  giving  place  to 
the  one  grand,  universal  shout,  I  am  of 
ChriiL 

X  now  draw  my  short  and  crude  remarks 
to  a  close.  I  trust,  and  this  is  all  I  can 
expect  of  them,  that  they  will  open  up 
an  interesting  con  venation  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which  we  must  all  feel  of  interest 
and  importance.  Allow  me,  ere  I  do 
dose^  to  throw  out  one  other  suggestion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
Are  epistolary  addresses  from  one  con- 
gregation to  another  not  practicable? 
They  were  so  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Church— why  not  now?  Why  might 
not  a  kindly  greeting  be  transmitted 
from  one  congregation  to  another? 
**  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from 
God  onr  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  I  do  not  see  their  ex- 
treme impracticability.    They  are  oer- 
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tainly  liable  to  abnse ;  but  so  are  many 
other  things  that  are  good  in  themselves. 
And  if  epistolary  addresses  be  practi- 
cable, they  would  assuredly  prove  a  most 
powerful  means  of  kindling  amongst  our 
congregations  mutual  sympathy,  and  of 
bringing  them  the  more  to  recognise 
their  position  as  members  one  of  another. 
At  all  events,  ''  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way;"  and,  our  minds  fully 
alive  to  the  desirableness  of  this  object, 


we  should  certainly  find  oursclres  cap- 
able of  doing  much  to  break  down  the 
partition  walls,  and  make  our  Church  in 
this  our  city  one  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  a  beautiful  reality— many,  yet  one  in 
Christ— many,  yet  (me  with  one  another; 
mutual  sympathy,  mutual  interest,  mu- 
tual love,  being  the  strong  indeatmctible 
bond.  Then  should  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  Qod  be  upon  us,  and  He  would 
establish  the  work  of  our  hands. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ITS  CHAPELa 

TO  THB  BDITO&  Or  TBB  BDINBUROa  CHRISTIAN  HAOAZIMB. 


Rbv.  and  Dear  Sib,— Some  months 
ago  the  attention  of  your  readers  was 
called  to  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  Glasgow,  by  one  of  your  contri- 
butors. From  the  statement  given,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Church  has  been, 
and  still  is,  most  deeply  indebted  for  her 
position  there  to  the  Chapels  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  Permit  me 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
position  of  Chapels  in  that  and  in  other 
fields. 

The  time  was,  and  that  a  time  not 
very  long  past,  when  Chapels  engaged  the 
attention  and  enjoyed  the  sympathies  of 
the  Church  in  general,  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  do  not  require  to  remind  you 
of  the  Chapel  Act,  the  expression  of  the 
Church's  desire  to  extend  its  bounds,  to 
raise  the  position  of  the  ministers  ol 
Chapels,  and  to  do  all,  in  fact,  by  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  con- 
nexion with  them  might  be  promoted 
and  more  advanced.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  zeal  of  these  times,  however 
misdirected  it  may  have  been  in  some 
respects,  has  completely  evaporated  now: 
a  violent  reaction  since  that  time  has 
set  in,  and  is  in  full  force  just  now.  From 
excess  of  attention,  the  Church  generally 
has  come  to  treat  the  Chapels  which  are 
in  connexion  with  it  with  indifference 
and  neglect. 

These  words  may  be  strong,  but  they 
are  also  true — true  to  the  very  letter. 
These  Chapels  are  ignored  as  part  of  the 
Chard)  as  by  law  established,  and  they 
have  come  to  be  well-nigh  ignored  by 


the  Church  Itself,  ito  ministers,  and  its 
people  too. 

The  position  in  which  they  are  at 
present  placed,  anomalous  as  it  is  at  any 
time  in  itself,,  will  appear  still  more 
anomalous  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  they  were  erected  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  form  an  ex- 
tension of  its  machinery;  and  that  their 
ministers  to  this  day,  when  they  are 
ordained,  do  receive  from  members  of 
Presbytery  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  are  admitted  thereby,  one  would 
suppose,  to  the  enjoyment,  at  all  events, 
of  the  rights  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
Sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this 
last  is  a  solemn  mockery,  and  that  if  the 
ministers  of  these  Chapels  have  received 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  it  is  rather 
in  name  than  in  the  reality. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  certain 
privileges  in  which  the  ministers  of  these 
Chapels  cannot  participate,  till  they  have 
attained  the  status  of  Parish  ministers. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
and  for  amendment  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  introduced  into  and  tolerate  the 
Chapel  system  in  our  jFVes6^ler»a}i  esta^ 
blishraent.  But  I  am  not  so  much  allud- 
ing to  privileges  of  this  kind  now.  I 
allude  to  those  which,  as  the  brethren  of 
members  of  Presbyteries,  they  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted 
to,  and  of  which  they  are  now  deprived. 
Presbyteries  surely  are  not  prevented  by 
their  politico-ecclesiastical  position  from 
extending  to  these  the  common  privi- 
leges of  a  common  Christian  ibUowship. 
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Like  other  Chnrches,  ChapeU  fall 
Taiiant  somedmes,  and  their  ministers 
are  sometimes  unfitted  hy  sickness  for 
their  labours  like  other  men.  You  know 
it  is  no  recognised  part  of  the  dutj  of 
Fresbjrteries  to  extend  in  these  circum- 
stances even  the  slightest  aid.  Tlie 
congregations  may  dwindle,  as  they  have 
before  now  done,  and  the  doors  of  the 
Chapels  may  at  the  last  be  closed, 
without  a  single  effort  having  been  put 
forth  to  prevent  this  ruin  and  sad  decay. 
The  giving  of  aid  in  these  curcumstanoes 
is  even  opposed,  when  it  is  pled  for.  I 
bare  myself  heard  a  prominent  member 
of  a  certain  Presbytery  in  the  west  speak 
as  to  "the  hardship  of  a  Parish  minister 
being  required  to  supply  the  Chspels  in 
case  of  sickness  and  of  vacancies.**  I 
hare  merely  to  ask,  Is  it  brotherly  to  act 
in  this  way?  Will  it  tend  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Churclv  in  general  f  And 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  ministers  of 
Chapels  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  brethren  of  the  Pres- 
bytery in  the  matter  of  supply  ?  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  vacant  Chapel 
receive  at  the  hau'Js  of  the  Presbytery 
consideration  and  attention,  the  same  as 
a  Parish  Church. 

The  question  has  also  oecured  to  me. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  Chapel  ministers 
should  be  excluded  entirely  from  the 
government  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  admit  them  to  a  share  in  it, 
to  which,  I  aver,  as  ministers,  as  teaching 
elders,  they  are  entitled  ?  If  they  cannot 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  Presbytery,  in  Sy- 
nod, or  General  Assembly,  as  ministerial 
members,  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to 
be  returned  to  these  as  elders?  It  is  a 
common  circumstance  for  ministers  to  be 
returned  in  this  way.  The  Moderator  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  held  his  com- 
mission in  that  Assembly  as  "  bona  fide 
an  acting  elder,"  and  why  may  not  others 
be  permitted  to  do  the  same?  Is  it  said 
that  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  the  mini- 
sters so  returned  have  at  some  time  been 
Parish  ministers,  while  Chapel  ministers 
have  never  attained  to  that  position? 
Then  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that 
in  the  Church's  estimation  a  Chapel 
minister  can  be  and  is  no  minister  at  all. 


There  is  inlthis.  Sir,  Inflicted  a  double 
injury:  these  ministers  are  in  this  way 
excluded  from  even  the  rights  of  elders 
(for  we  are  also  eldera),  and  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  rights  as  ministers,  of 
which,  as  having  been  set  aside  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  as  having  received  the  right  hand  of 
fellowshipi  they  claim  to  be  now  pos- 
sessed. 

Chapel  ministers  are  excluded  from 
all  the  Committees  which  manage  the 
Schemes  of  the  Church.  Is  this  necessary, 
and  might  it  not  be  otherwise  ?  They 
are  as  capable,  surely,  of  giving  advice 
in  matters  brought  before  these  Commit- 
tees, as  those  are  who  are  doing  that 
duty  now;  and  there  are  none  of  the 
Schemes  on  whose  Committees  they 
might  not  sit  with  some  prospect  of 
usefulness  to  the  Church.  And  yet, 
Sir,  I  look  in  vain  for  their  names  on 
any.  In  one  Committee  they  might  be 
with  great  propriety,  the  one  upon 
Sabbath  schools.  There  is  the  name  of 
but  one  Chapel  minister  on  it,  and  that 
the  name  of  a  highly  respected  one ;  but 
he  was  once  a  Parish  minister,  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  that  circumstance  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  honour  in  this  conferred. 

And  yet,  though  in  these  and  some 
other  respects  which  I  might  note. 
Chapels  and  their  ministers  are  forgotten 
and  overlooked,  there  are  others  in  which 
they  are  not  forgotten.  All  things  are 
expected  to  be  in  these  Chapels  as  they 
are  or  should  be  in  Parish  Churches.  In 
some  respects  it  is  but  just ;  district  work 
and  Sabbath  schools  are  looked  for,  and 
in  abundance  they  are  obtained.  But 
there  are  other  things  which  are  not  so 
easy  to  be  attained.  The  ministers  of 
these  Chapels  are  called  to  make  collec- 
tions for  all  the  Mission  Schemes,  and 
because  they  so  rarely  make  them,  it  is 
thought,  ungenerously,  that  they  can  be 
doing  little,  and  that  they  are  of  little 
use.  Does  the  Church  forget  that  these 
Chapels  are  Mission  Churches,  that  they 
are  the  outposts  of  the  Church  at  large, 
and  should  receive  rather  than  give  sup- 
plies? and  is  it  not  forgotten  that  these 
Chapels  are  on  the  voluntary  system? 
And  placed  as  they  are  in  almost  every 
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case  in  the  poorest  of  poor  localities,  how 
can  it  he  expected  that  they  are  to  vie 
with  others  in  this  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian CImrch's  work?  And  yet,  Sir,  I 
take  upon  me  to  say,  that  there  are  no 
Churches  in  connexion  with  which  so 
much  is  accomplished  in  behalf  of  mis- 
sions, though  it  does  not  appear  in  mmey 
or  in  the  pages  of  the  Reeordf  as  the 
Chapels  of  which  I  speak. 

Is  it  wOnderAil  that,  treated  with 
apathy  and  unconcern  by  the  Church's 
ministers,  by  theChurdi*s  judicatories—is 
it  wonderful,  I  ask,  that  the  same  apathy 
and  unconcern  should  have  crept,  in  some 
measure,  into  the  people  too?  Not  in 
the  least  degree.  And  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  have  much  to  answer  for 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  have  followed 
in  their  rear.  To  connect  tliemselves 
with  Chapels,  except  it  may  be  when  it 
has  become  the  fashion,  is  looked  on  by 
the  wealthier  and  better  portion  of  our 
communities  as  assuming  a  low  position. 
People  turn  up  their  noses  at  it,  to  use 
an  expressiye  phrase.  And  as  for  a  re- 
spectable member  of  a  Parish  Church 
leaTing  it,  that  he  may  give  help  in  a 
Chapel  to  the  doing  of  good  to  localities 
in  which  are  crowded  immortal  souls, 
why,  the  thing  is  unheard  of,  and  would  be 
wondered  at  if  it  took  place  even  once. 
I  deplore  the  low  state  of  the  seal  of  our 
peoj^e  for  the  prosecution  of  our  Eome 
Mission.  They  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  give  money,  it  is  all  that  they  can 
give,  it  is  all  that  can  be  required ;  they 
think  not  of  sacrificing  in  even  the  least 
degree  to  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large. 
People  and  Church  Building  Societies 


provide  ministers  for  Chapela,  and  they 
grant  them  bonda^  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on,  if  worth  even  that  in  the 
case  of  most;  and  they  think  it  not 
needful  to  go  and  give  these  ministers 
a  helping  hand  by  their  presence  and  by 
their  memberahip-*they  think  it  not 
even  duty  to  inquire  if  these  ministers 
do  realise  the  miserable  pittance  for 
which  the  bonds  have  beeo  granted. 
Having  provided  them,  they  think  that 
they  have  done  all ;  they  form  no  scheme 
for  their  realisatton ;  they  leave  all  to  go 
to  wreck  or  to  ruin,  or  rather,  they  leave 
on  the  ahoolders  of  owe,  that  ia  the 
Chapel  minister,  to  accomplish  the  work, 
which,  just  according  aa  he  has  streogUi 
or  may  persevere,  be  may  rise  or  may 
iall  in  doing. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Eodowment 
Scheme,  which  in  its  provincial  form 
promise$  so  much  (we  hope  that  it 
may,  and  the  Eeal  of  the  able  Con- 
vener deserves  that  it  should,  soc- 
oeed),  the  isolation  of  Chipei  ministers 
wonld  be  complete.  They  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they 
are  doing  in  connexion  with  it  the 
work  of  God,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
attention,  to  consideration,  to  help  at 
the  Church's  hands.  Their  love  to  tiie 
Church  of  Scotland  must  be  true  and 
strong,  when,  under  such  circumstances 
as  we  have  now  alluded  to^  they  perse- 
vere  in  their  attachment  to  it,  and  when 
under  such  discouragements  they  labour 
for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land throughout  the  land. — I  am,  &c., 

A  ChAPXL  MlHlSTBA. 


PSALMODr. 
No.  XI. 


Thb  two  metrical  versions  best  known 
in  Great  Britain  are  Rouse's  revised 
version,  and  Tate  and  Brady's.  The 
first  is  universally  known  in  Scotland, 
and  the  second  extensively  used  in  Eng- 
land. The  peculiar  qualities  of  these 
translations  indicate  the  diversities  of 
national  genius  and  temperament    The 


English  version  is  characterised  by  sen- 
timentality—the Scottish  by  intellectual 
severity.  The  one  is  musical  and 
smooth,  the  other  is  often  harsh— the 
one  is  discursive  and  often  neglectful  of 
the  original,  the  other  endeavours  to 
follow  it  with  scrupulous  sternness — the 
one  is  pretty  and  languishing^  after  the 
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Hyle  of  tteDzas  for  a  lady's  album,  the 
other  it  bold  and  euteljr  like  the  voice 
of  aa  old  pi^het.    The  Eoglith  ^rtioo, 
however,  doee  not  oocupy  the  same  place 
in  England  ae  the  other  does  with  us. 
In  England,  parents  and  teachers  never 
prescribe  passages  of  the  metrioai  Psalms 
to    be   committed    to   memory.      The 
Creed,  the  Collects,  and  miscellaneous 
h/mns,  are  there  the  study  and  work  of 
the   Sunday  school.    The   Psalms   are 
thus   comparatively   unknown.     There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  state  of  things — 
1st,  the  idea  which  has  been  entertained 
in  England  that  the  singing  of  metrical 
Psalms  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  divine 
service,  but  rather  a  pious  exercise  toler- 
ated before  and  after  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayer ;  *  and  8d,  the  chaiacter  of 
the  version  itself,  which  does  not  suc- 
cessfully bear   the   ordeal  of  frequent 
repetition.    Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  it  was  never  formally  adopted 
or  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and 
was  patronised  by  Archbishops  Tillotson 
and  Sharp,  who  administered  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.    But  the  version  never  at- 
tained to  any  general  use.    In  some  dio- 
ceses the  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins were  retained,!  and  in  some  others 
collectioos  of  hymns  were  employed,  on 
the  choice  and  personal  responsibility  of 
each  clergyman.    And  thus  in  England, 
where  there  is  a  jealous  dread  of  the 
least  departure  from  authorised  formu- 
laries, the  praises  of  the  sanctuary  have 
been  left  to  the  arbitrary  and  contradic- 
tory choice  of  individual  ministers ;  wliile 
in  Scotland,  where  there  has  been  an 
avowed  abhorrence  of  prescribed  forms, 
the  manual  of  praise  has  been  carefully 
compiled,  and  is  fixed,  exclusive,  and 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians.    The  restriction  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  immense   and   unsuspected 
good. 

The  religion  of  England  presents  a 
diffbient  type,  and  is  the  embodiment  of 

•  Strype'i  Eccl.  Memor.,  vol  iL,  part  1, 186. 
j  Defence  of  the  old  Aagiuft  PsAlme  by  BUhop 
BeTeridye. 


a  diiferent  mind  from  that  of  Scotland. 
The  one  cultivates  tmotuMoij  the  other  ui- 
telkctwd  piety-^tbe  one  impresses  the 
affections,  the  other  occupies  the  reason. 
English  Protestantism  has  enlisted  the 
senses  in  the  service  of  religion,  it  has 
aimed  at  gratifying  the  ear  and  the  eye 
in  the  duties  of  devotion,  and  it  has  im- 
ported into  divine  worship  some  things 
of  foreign  and  oriental  origin,  not  essen- 
tially Christian.    It  leads  men  unconsci- 
ously  to   trust   in    certain    talismanic 
words,  and  to  find  reftige  in  mere  forms. 
The  continual  and  undeviating  repetition 
of  tbe  same  phrases  in  divine  worship, 
has  assuredly  a  tendency  to  create  a 
mechanical  religion,  and  eventually  to 
make  the  service  unmeaning  and  super- 
stitious.   The    Church  of  Bome   is   a 
great  practical  illustration  of  this  fact. 
But  there  is   much   Bomanism  which 
would  be  disowned  at  the  Vatican,  and 
there  are  many  habits  and  frailties  in 
our  own  natures  which  we  never  ana- 
lyse, and  which  oonuin  dements  which 
we   are   every   day   repudiating.    Tlie 
Christian  accustomed  to  a  never-vary- 
ing liturgy,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he 
needs  to  guard  himself  against  a  super- 
stitious use  of  it.    If  he  be  not  watchful, 
he  will  employ  it  as  a  charm.    A  ludi- 
crous instance  of  this  danger  forces  itself 
on  my  recollection.    A  few  years  ago, 
a  noble  dttke*s  carriage  halted  at  a  post- 
ing-house  in    Argyleshire.    The   duke 
and  his  lady   walked  about   till  fresh 
horses  could  be  harnessed,  or  rather  till 
they  were  brought  in  stealthily  from  the 
work  of  the  farm.   Meanwhile  the  groom 
had  neglected  to  secure  the  carriage  by 
placing  a  stone  before  one  of  the  wheels, 
and,  as  the  road  was  by  no  means  level, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  descended   at  a 
Highland  gradient  from  the  door  of  the 
hosUeiy,  away  went  the  vehicle  adown 
the  hiU,  bearing  a  lady's  mud  seated  in 
proud  solitude  in  the  rumble.    No  sooner 
did  the  worthy  Abigail  find  herself  bome 
akmg  by  an  invisible  power,  than  alio 
stood  erect,  and  set  herself  loudly  and 
fast  to  intone  the  Creed,  making  the 
necessary    obeisanoe   with    accustomed 
grace.     She  thus  repeated   the   Creed 
twioe^  to  the  great  astonishment  and  even 
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the  horror  of  the  gillies  who  mshed  to 
the  rescue,  and  was  proceeding  with  her 
third  performance,  when  the  errant  car- 
riage was  safely  arrested.  Now,  with  all 
charity,  I  fear  that  snch  an  appeal  to  the 
Creed  could  only  be  made  by  one  habi- 
tuated to  an  unintelligent  and  supersti- 
tions use  of  the  words.  But  the  roost 
intelligent  man  in  the  world  will  only 
too  easily  acquire  that  habit. 

But  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
soul  suspects  the  efficacy  of  the  form, 
and  then  to  doubt  is  to  make  shipwreck 
of  faith.  It  is  a  sad  story  which  is  told 
by  Mylne,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 
Dunkeld,**  regarding  George  Brown,  who 
held  that  see  from  1484  till  1514.*  He 
had  some  secret  misgivings  that  his 
Fater-nosters  and  Ave-Marias  would  fail 
him  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  that  when 
the  keepers  of  the  house  should  tremble, 
and  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows 
be  darkened,  he  would  find  no  refuge  in 
the  consecrated  words  which  he  had 
often  pompously  pronounced  over  others. 
Before  receiving  extreme  unction,  **be 
entered  a  solemn  protest  to  this  purpose ; 
-^That,  as  he  was  at  that  time  of  a 
sound  mind  and  firm  in  the  faith,  if 
afterwards,  through  bodily  weakness,  he 
should  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  or  by 
the  arguments  of  designing  men,  and, 
perhaps  (which  God  forbid),  should  in 
some  degree  turn  aside  from  the  faith, 
therefore  he  entered  his  protest  that  he 
might  not  be  judged  by  what  he  did  then, 
but  by  what  he  had  proposed  when  he 
had  been  of  a  sound  mind."  Who  can 
tell  the  sorrow  that  perplexed  this  ap- 
prehensive spirit  ? 

Many  modem  Presbyterians  have 
done  what  John  Knox  never  would 
do,  in  disregarding  helps  to  devotion, 
and  in  the  assumption  of  a  spirituality 
above  the  average  attainment  of  human 
nature.  While  we  maintain  that  super- 
MtUioH  is  the  danger  incident  to  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer,  are  we  ignorant  that 
famaikwn  is  the  danger  incident  to  the 
want  of  them?  There  is,  however,  a 
more  humble  and  a  more  enlightened 
s^t  gaining  ground  among  us.  No  one 
will  now  openly  ascribe  to  inspiration 

•  Uj\D»  inoorrMt^  nskflt  ths  Isttar  dst«Ut9. 


the  rhapsodies  or  comminattoos  of  Ul-in* 
formed  and  morbid  minds.  We  have 
publicly  cast  aside  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  deliberated  on  "aids  to  devotion." 
We  have  avowed  a  paternal  and  super- 
intending interest  in  the  homely  services 
of  the  emigrant's  little  sanctuary;  we 
have  awaked  to  the  exigencies  of  many 
an  out-lying  cottage,  and  many  a  storm- 
girt  island,  where  the  church-bell  cannot 
be  heard ;  we  hsve  at  last  thought,  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  of  our  dear  bre- 
thren sojourning  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  doing  business  in  great 
waters,  and  seeing  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deep.  Let  us,  then,  no  longer 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  imagination, 
that  any  method  of  Qiristian  worship 
can,  of  itself,  secure  us  against  irreverent 
and  rash  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
divine  grace,  or  that  the  most  imponng 
ritual  of  a  cathedral  in  England  needs 
more  the  preparation  of  the  heart  than 
the  severest  simplicity  of  a  village  church 
in  Scotland.  Whenever  we  come  into  the 
plane  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made — 
whether  it  be  the  rudest  structure  that 
ever  sheltered  a  Christian  assembly  from 
the  wintry  storm,  or  the  most  solemn 
temple  that  ever  suggested  thoughts  of 
the  House  not  made  with  hands — we 
need  to  remember  the  warning,  *'Keep 
thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the  house 
of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than 
to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools."  There  are 
difficulties  and  temptations  on  every 
side;  and  the  man  who  holds  that  hia 
own  form  of  worship  is  the  only  safe  and 
edifying  method  of  divine  service,  only 
exposes  his  ignorance  of  his  own  danger. 
The  history  of  our  Church  is  painfiilly 
instructive  on  this  subject.  How  many 
questions  of  arrangement  have  been  made 
questions  of  life?  How  many  things  in- 
different have  been  forced  by  ruthless 
hands  into  the  inquisition  of  the  direst 
necessity?  It  has  often  seemed  as  if 
experience  refused  to  teach  wisdom. 
Rulers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  never  ac- 
knowledged the  truism,  that  the  institu- 
tions which  flourish  on  one  soil  may 
wither  on  another,  and  that  the  religi- 
I  ous  mechanism  of  one  community  is  not 
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genermHy  oonsirtent  with  the  inditioDt 
and  amociations  of  ito  neighbour.  Eng- 
land wili  never  be  Presbyterian.  Soot- 
land  will  never  be  Prelatic  This  dis- 
tlBOtion  between  the  nations  is  written 
in  their  best  bloody  and  conld  only  be 
tfaoed  by  snch  a  demoralisation  as  woaid 
leave  nothing  noble  of  either  country. 

Some  of  these  oonsiderations  are  ne- 
cessary to   a   right  understanding   of 
Scottish    ecclesiastical    afPsirs.      They 
help  to  explain  how  our  metrical  Psalms 
are  a  national  tressure^  consecrated  by 
the  most  moving  associations;  how  they 
are  a  monument  of  ancestral  piety  and 
independence^  all  the  more  sacred  that 
they  are  the  only  formulary  of  devotion 
transmitted  to  us  in  uninterrupted  use. 
They  were  matured  in  adversity.    They 
are  the  fruit  of  a  troublous  ttme^  whmi 
alBiotion  gave  to  youth  the  premature 
aspect  and  voice  of  age,  and  when  the 
mind  was  uopolished  and  stem  in  iu 
utterance.    There  was  no  l«snre^  then, 
for  ornament.    Thoughts  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  severest  garb;  and  that 
discourse  was  the  most  ^proved  which, 
though  harsh  and  unmusical,  was  yet 
expressive  and  perspicuous.    But  with- 
out attempting  to  decide  whether  the 
religious  mind  of  Scotland  is  the  result 
of  external  cireumstanoes,  or  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  national  genius,  I  cannot 
deny  that  there  has  been  generally  mani- 
fested in  Scotland  a  tendency  not  only  to 
sacriiice  wantonly  all  the  advantages  of 
literary  and  rhetorical  excellence^  but  to 
affect  a  pride  in  extnvsgant  and  unne- 
cessary rudeness.    How,  otherwise,  can 
we  account  for  the  state   of  Church 
music  in   many  provinces;  or  the  de- 
meanour of  many  rustic  worshippers  in 
entering  or  retiring  from  church ;  or  the 
adoption,  and  continued   popularity,  of 
some  metrical  Psalms  which  are  so  per- 
plexed by  unnatural  inversions  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible,  and  so  encumbered 
by  harsh  sounds  and  phrases  as  to  be 
most  offensive  to  the  ear?     Let   any 
man  look  at  Psalm  xix.,  and  seriously 
consider  whether  human  ingenuity  could 
possibly  render  one  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  any  method, 
more  rude  and  unseemly  :— 


Tb«  hMv'ni  God's  glorj  do  dedura. 

The  iklM  bU  hand- works  prasch  : 
Day  atters  spvech  to  day,  and  night 

To  night  doth  knowledge  teach. 
There  ia  no  ipeeoh  nor  tongue  to  whieh 

Their  voloe  doth  not  extend : 
Their  line  is  gone  through  all  the  earth. 

Their  words  to  the  world's  end. 

In  them  he  set  the  son  a  tent  s 

Who  bridegroom-like  forth  goes 
From 's  chamber,  as  a  strong  man  doth 

To  ran  his  race  rejoice. 
From  hear'n's  end  is  his  going  forth. 

Circling  to  th'  end  again  % 
And  there  is  nothing  from  his  beat 

That  bidden  doth  remain. 


Unspotted  is  the  fear  of  Ood, 

And  doth  endure  for  erer ; 
The  Jndgmeats  of  the  Lord  are  true 

And  righteous  altogether. 
They  more  than  gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold,  : 

To  be  dedred  are  { 
Than  honey,  honey  from  the  comb 

That  droppeth,  sweeter  ihr. 

This  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  rhyme, 
and  in  some  parts  is  obscure  and  incor* 
rect.    But  there  are  more  unfortunate 
passages  in  our  Torsion.     Our  Psalm 
Ixxxvii.  has   neither  rhyme  nor  mean- 
ing, though  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
songs  in  the  originaL    Augustiae  com- 
ments on  it  with  peculiar  fervour  and 
happiness.    It  is  a  glorious  prophecy  of 
the  oalling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  even  the  old  enemies  of  Israel 
to  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  God.    It 
is  just,  however,  to  acknowledge  that 
many  oommentaton  have  been  ingeni- 
ously dull  regarding  this  passage.    Mat- 
thew Henry  is  witty  and  entertaining,  as 
usual,  but  he  utterly  fails  in  discovering 
the  burden  and  scope  of  the  Psalm.    As 
might  be  expected,  Scott  is  in  the  same 
condemnation,  and  ostentatiously  makes 
fellowship    with    his    great   authority, 
Bishop  Parker.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Calvin's  annototions  are   learned,  elo- 
quent, and  conclusive.    Bishop  Home, 
also,  gives  an  admirable  commentary, 
and  brings  out  the  rare  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  passage.      Buchanan's 
Latin  version  is  felicitous  and  very  sug- 
gestive.   Milton*s  version  is   excellent, 
though,  strange  to  say,  he  stumbles  at 
the  Hebraism  of  *'  man  and  man  **  in  the 
fifth  verse.     Gesenius  has  shewn  that 
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this  18  ta  emphatic  method  of  denoting 
€V9nf  man^  Yet  our  metrical  Psalms, 
which  profess  to  be  *<  translated  and 
diligently  oompsred  with  the  original 
text  and  former  translations,"  clfre  ns  the 
following  perversion : — 

Upon  the  hUla  of  hoUncM 

He  hii  finmdfttloii  Mts. 
Ood,  mom  th«n  Acob*!  dwiriBngiill, 

IMIif  hti  in  Blob's  gates. 
Things  glorious  sre  isid  of  fine, 

Thoa  clt;^  of  the  Lord. 
Rshabend  Bsbel  I.  to  those 

That  know  ttiee,  wffl  reeorA  t 

Behold  OT'n  Tyms,  and  with  It 

The  lend  of  Fidcstine, 
And  Ukewiss  Sth«pls  i 

This  man  was  bom  tlMretaL 
And  tt  of  mm  SiNdl  W  eaid. 

This  man  and  that  SHB  there 
mttbon;  and  lie  that  Is  most  Ugh 

Hhnaelf  shall  stabUsk  her.   «».*•. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  of  this  anfor- 
tunate  specimen  of  the  Scottish  version 
tium  that  there  is  a  wonc^  vii^  the  same 
Psalm  In  the  English  Tersion : — 


Ai  Babylon's  tiqplenees  join. 
The  ikme  of  Ethiopia  raise. 

With  that  of  Tyre  and  PalesUne, 
And  grant  that  sosiMi  attongstthesa  bom 
Their  (Bge  sad  eondtxydid  «dom. 

BataimofSld«ni«Tes 

That  aaaj  soeh  from  her  proceed  I 
Th'  Ahnigbty  shaU  establish  her ; 

His  general  list  shsll  shew  when  rvad 
That  snehm  person  there  was botti, 
AndsnohdSdsnabanaffe'adotii.   &o.dM. 

Dr.  Brady  the  Idng^s  chaplain,  and  Mr. 
iTkite  the  poet-lanreate,  had,  so  fhr  at  the 
Psslms  were  concerned,  the  melandioly 
fate  to  blight  whateter  they  touched. 
Under  their  control  sublimity  became 
ludicrous,  and  the  bold  and  migestic  do- 
quence  of  the  Hebrews  degenerated  into 
ftirolous  sentimentality.  Their  terses 
are  generally  smooth  and  musical,  but 
this  is  yery  often  at  the  expense  of  dig^ 
nity  and  power.  They  are  continually 
straining  after  elegance,  sometimes  witii* 
out  success,  and  often  to  the  total  oblitera- 
tion of  their  author's  meaning.  And 
though  the  Psalms  are  exuberant  with 
sublime  and  pathetic  passages,  such 
qualities  find  no  representation  in  the 
English  rersion.    Tt  is,  indeed,  more  v 


p.l6i. 
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eolleethm  of  religioua  versea  eiich  as  a 
young  lady  at  school  might  compose, 
than  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Fsahns 
of  David.  The  posrer,  the  palliee,  the 
snbliBiity,  the  tendeneos,  the  eoariog 
spirit,  and  the  gnat  heart  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  are  thete  aougbt  for  In 
▼ain.  AU  the  varied  aaeeda  iod  alyles 
of  the  Psalter  are  there  reduoed  tothe 
oomaMQ  and  monotanous  standard  of  one 
cObminate  vwrifloatioB.  The  oceaaomd 
rudeness  of  the  fioottiah  venioQ  is  at 
least  asanly  and  exprasdws^  and  is  aeoa 
uaaotleed  ^laaaan  of  the  deep  thought 
wfaic^  it  enshrines.  It  eMdnns  with 
growing  adTantage  the  «rdeal  of  study 
and  repetition.  Our  femfon  often  rises 
to  sttbifBlty,  and  nsiely,  If  eiier,  inters 
poeea  trifling  assooiathms.  It  ia 
exquisitely  patfaatie,  and 
breathes  the  very  ^nrit  of  the  Psafanist. 
In  all  these  rsapeots  It  is  the  treij  eona- 
terpart  of  the  Bngliah  venioo. 

Let  as  see  how  Tate  and  Brady  vender 
a  sublime  passage.  One  migfat  Imagine 
that  It  would  be  seaioely  poeslble  to 
make  a  translatioa  of  Psalm  zriiL  with- 
out preserving  some  traees  of  the  grand 
original:  " He  bowed  the  heavena  also, 
and  came  down:  and  darkness  was  under 
his  feet.  Attdherodettpoaaohenthand 
did  fly  t  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  9i 
the  wind."  Tet^  what  can  be  said  of  the 
following  visrstoa  ?— 

He  left  the  beenteons  reafans  of  light 
irubt  beat* n  bowM  down  He  awAfl hanit 
Beaeach  his  ftetciAstaathd  night 
If  aa  like  a  aable  eaipet  spread. 
The  eharlot  of  the  King  of  kings, 
"Which  setlre  troops  of  angels  drew. 
On  a  strong  teuipsel's  rapid  wings 
With  flMMt  auMtag  swifknaas  flew. 


The  severe  grandeur  of  the  description 
is  thus  perseveringly  annihilated,  and 
unworthy  and  incongruous  elements  are 
forced  upon  our  notice.  These  linee  are 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  flrom  an 
upholsterer's  apprentice,  asphring  to  be 
an  auctioneer.  Without  payhig  special 
notice  to  the  unauthorised  and  puerile 
perversion  of  the  Psalmisfs  meaning  in 
the  fir^  two  lines,  we  have  intruded  on 
as  a  detailed  inventory  of  articles  wbieli, 
alas  I  were  unknown  to  David.  We  have 
the    rare    commodity   of   **  sicftsftmltD/ 
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nigfat,"  and  the  luznry  of  "  a  sable  car- 
pet," and  the  **  chariot  of  the  King  of 
kiBBt,"  and  the  ellTriBg  qpedada  of 
"actlTe  troops  of  angels,**  and  ''a  strbng 
tnapefltli  rapid  wlfigSi"  and  the  laxn^, 
impotenti  and  contemptible  condnsion  oif 
**iii08t  aniaaing  swiftnesB."  This  is  a 
profiuie  degradation  of  the  sublime,  and 
therefore  we  shall  hare  no  tnore  of  it. 

Let  lu  turn  to  a  pathetic  passage. 
What  can  afford  a  better  specimen  than 
Psalm  nil.?  **Benot  fitf  firom  me,for 
troable  is  near ;  for  there  is  none  to  help. 
Many  bulls  hate  cotepaSsedme:  sth>ng 
bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round. 
Theiy  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths, 
as  a  mTening  and  a  roaring  lion."  Tate 
and  Bfudj  thus  ampliijf  and  dtetroy  the 
psMsage:^ 

withdraw  not  tbon  to  tut  from  mo 

Whon  troobla  to  m  nigh. 
Oftondmohelpt  thj  help  on  which 

1  only  can  rely. 
Bl|(h  punper*d  bnlle,  a  frowning  herd 

From  Baian^  ftAreit  met. 
With  ettength  proportions  to  tiieir  rage, 

Bat«  me  aronnd  beset. 
*Itmj  gape  on  me,  aad  eT"!^  moath 

A  jawnlag  grave  appeera; 
The  desert  lionli  saTsge  roar 


Theie  stanzas  are  utterly  Inconsistent 
with  the  sorrow  which  they  affect  to  ex- 
press. But  the  followhig  spedmen  is 
atUi  worse.  <*Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to 
dellwer  me:  O  Loi^  make  haste  to  help 
me.**  This  earnest  cry  for  delireranoe  is 
thus  burlesqued  by  Tate  and  Brady  :— 

BM,  liord,  to  my  tfSibt  draw  near. 
For  never  was  more  preisiiig  need  ; 
b  lay  deUvesmnee,  Lerd,  appear, 
And  add  to  that  deUrerance  speed  t 

It  were  a  long  and  weary  task  to  repeat 
the  iaatsaees  in  which  Tate  and  Brady 
wUfully  misinterpret  and  pervert  pas- 
ssgos.  Ih  Psalm  Ixxx.  they  destroy  the 
retemsaoe  to  the  three  triblBs  encamped 
heSore  the  tabernacle,  and  the  remarkable 
cfaoraa  which  is  repeated  with  signiflcant 
■iSiiratinns  Jte  Ftfalm  Ixxaiti.  they  have 
sscriMi  to  file  fsaindst  a  spirit  and 
desie^  which  are  altogether  unwarranted. 
••  Shew  me  a  token  for  good;  that  they 
whisb  hatenie  auiy  ms  k,  mid  beaaktmud : 
thou.  Lord,  hast  holpen  me,  and 


gome  signal  give,  which  my  proud  foes 

Bfay  see  with  shame  and  rofftf 
When  thon.  O  Lord,  for  my  relief 

And  eomfbrt  dorit  engage. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  Tate  atid  Brady's  rersion  ex- 
hibito  the  natural  fruit  of  atime  of  courtly 
ease  and  leisure.  It  rasps  down  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  the  royal 
Psalmist,  and  it  more  concerned  with 
the  prettlness  than  the  fidelity  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  ascribes  to  him.  It 
is  awanting  in  dignity  and  sobriety  of 
thought.  It  wears  a  holiday  garb,  and 
speaks  in  a  hoUday  tone.  And  therefore 
it  is  aconiforter  unsought  and  unwelcome 
in  the  house  of  mourning.  So  long  as 
religion  is  made  to  consist  chiefly  in 
pageantry,  it  is  sufficient:  but  when  the 
soul  refuses  to  be  charmed  by  music,  it 
must  hSTo  something  manlier,  nobler, 
and  nearer  the  heavenly  original.  When 
the  mind  Is  crippled  and  repressed  by  a 
nerer-yieidittg  form,  and  divine  worship 
becomes  a  mere  repetition  of  certain  ipre- 
scribed  words,  the  EngUsh  rersion  of  the 
Psahns  will  of  course  be  as  acoeptoble  as 
any  other.  But  to  those  who  only  use  a 
Liturgy  as  an  aid  and  guide,  the  version 
will  become  distasteful  or  indiiSferent. 
It  will  not  express  the  depth  of  their 
feeling,  and  will  rarely  awaken  an  echo 
in  their  hearts.  The  Scottish  version  is 
infinitely  preferable.  With  aU  itt  im- 
perfections, H  has  an  air  of  m^ty 
whichtheother  never  attains ;  and  though 
often  rude  in  rhyme,  it  gives  impressive 
utterance  te  the  .great  things  of  Qod. 


VBB  StCRST  OF  OBXSBJrVhtfESS. 

Ckanse  Thon  the  fonnt  whence  onr  afiecUons 
flow, 

that  we  may  joy  to  speak  of  what  to  good. 

And  to  see  good  hi  all  things  •,  in  sad  mood 
Or  buoyunt,  that  sweet  secret  aye  to  knciw 
Of  Cheerfulness— from  sights  of  sin  and  woe. 

To  tnne  our  oheqner'd  talk  to  healthier  food. 

Tea,bleet  self.dlseipUDe,  thonghiiemly  woo'd. 
Hath  smiles,  and  gladsome  to  her  pdpe,  U&ongh 

low. 
Her  toned  pipe,  sounding  'midtoeoes  forlorn. 

For  dtoelpUne  Is  love,  whoee  light  hath  mMle 
All  like  herself  i  with  tote  fresh  hnes  are  horn, 

MThich,  wheresoe'er  we  stand,  present  a  ehade 

Still  loTely,  upon  bough  or  twinkling  bUde,— 
A  thousand  rainbows  'mid  the  tears  of  mom. 

From  '*ThoughU  in  Pott  Ytor*:* 
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FABIS  SABBATH  8CH00L&* 

**  Tho  Sondfty  Sdhool  Bocietj  haft,  opened  thirty.two  Sim^  lobooU  la  PMii  dttrlof  the  fire  last 

^ean— MTen  in  the  one  year  1856.  A  general  gathering  at  the  Oratoin  bronght  together  more 
lan  2000  children.  Several  ministera  are  aent  by  the  Society  into  the  departmenta  to  atrengthen 
or  to  form  Sunday  aehoola.  .  .  .  The  Proteatant  flood  ia  tiling  and  rolUng  oaward,  and  »  atroof 
dyke  beoomaa  neeeiaary  to  prevent  an  increaae  of  the  oTiL" 


SuoB  is  the  honourable  testimony  to  our 
little  Sunday  School  Society,  among 
othen,  borne  by  an  adversary  (the 
Church  of  Rome)  who,  could  she  find  the 
wa^  as  easily  as  the  wUl,  would  extin- 
gtuBh  every  particle  of  pure  truth  in 
France.  As  it  is.  the  strong  dyke  al- 
luded to  is  a  series  of  seven  tracts  issued 
against  us  to  sound  an  alarm,  and  call 
for  a  crusade,  which  crusade  has  taken, 
the  mild  form  of  subscriptions  to  estab- 
lish opposition  day-schools !  Day- 
schools  I  why,  it  is  a  triumph  instead  of 
an  obstacle.  Let  the  light  come  in  to 
the  intellect,  even  through  the  pictured 
media  of  Rome,  in  its  most  partial 
form,— our  little  tracts,  our  precious 
Bibles,  will,  sooner  or  later,  overcome 
that  intellect.  Readers  we  are,  and  read 
we  must,  in  France;  never,  I  believe,  is 
an  instance  met  with  of  the  refusal  of  a 
tract  Rome  must  indeed  be  frightened 
when  she  descends  into  the  arena  to  com* 
bat  with  equal  arms,  or  (to  shift  the 
image)  when  she  feels  compelled  to  re- 
move one  fold  of  the  veil  of  ignorance 
with  which  she  lov«s  taenshroud  her  vic- 
tims. 

It  is  not»  however,  accurate  to  say  that 
the  82  Paris  Sunday  schools  have  been 
formed  by  the  Society.  The  first  was 
in  existence  thirty  years  ago,  and  was 
taught  by  Dr.  Frederic  Monod,  at  the 
Oratoirt,  From,  a  handful  of  Uttle  ones, 
meeting  in  an  upper  room,  it  has  now 
grown  to  a  school  of  800  children,  occu- 
pying the  body  of  the  church,  and  di- 
vided into  classes— or,  as  we  term  them, 
groups— under  different  teachers,  who 
meet  periodically  to  study  the  lessons 
under  Pasteur  Montandon.  Other 
Churches  have  had  schools,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  lew  years  that  the  excel- 
lent plan  of  using  lay  agency,  and  divid- 
ing the  scholars  into  groups,  has  been 
adopted.  All  our  Paris  schools  are  now 
taught  in  classes,  and  the  provinces  are 
beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  inno- 
vation. Our  1200  Protestant  churches 
have  as  yet  only  about  400  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  them ;  but  the  excel- 
lent agent,  Pasteur  Paul  Cook,  appointed 
lately  by  the  Society  to  advocate  the 
work,  has  met  hitherto  with  pleasing 
success  in  his  round  of  visitation,  and  by 

•  K»dly  commnnicated  by  a  Chriatian  friend 
rcaiding  in  Paria. 


the  time  he  has  finished  his  intended 
joumeyings,  we  hope  that  hundreds  of 
dear  child^n  will  be  under  training. 
The  <* Sunday  School  Magazine"  has 
comm^fced  its  eighth  year,  and  has  done 
much  in  f^rtherh&g  the  work.  A  series 
of  tracts  for  ohildnn  was  begun  by  the 
Tract  Society  about  the  same  time;  and 
an  increasing  demand  exists  for  chil- 
dreu  s  books.  We  have  too  many  trans- 
lations flrom  the  English  and  German, 
and  are  now  doing  all  we  ean  to  encou- 
rage lYench  writers  to-  give  us  original 
works.  A  special  fund  is  set  apart  by 
the  Sunday  School  Society  for  this. 
Last  year,  encouragement  came  to  us 
fh>m  America,  personified  in  an  eneigetic 
merchant,  who  spent  his  trip  to  Paris 
in  visiting  our  schools,  and  urging  for- 
ward the  work.  We  eagerly  took  up  his 
suggestion  to  muster  all  Uie  Paris  schools, 
and  were  ourselves  surprised  to  find  so 
many  as  2000  children  under  Sabbath 
instructioa.  Tou  see  we  bad,  and  I 
trust  we  have  still,  a  few  right  handt  un- 
known  to  the  l^ 

We  have  deav  little  ones  who  have  le* 
Aised  the  pleasures  of  sin  to  cling  ta 
their  Sabbath  schools.  One  little  hid, 
forced  to  attend  a  bull-fight  on  the  Lord's 
day,  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not 
participate  in  iniquity.  We  have  chil- 
dren who  have  Uved  holy  lives,  and 
brought  their  companions  and  parents  to 
God ;  we  have  had  others  who  have  died 
holy  deaths,  and  whose  parents  have 
since  then  come  to  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship, and  turned  to.  the  Lord.  The  Gos- 
pel is  as  powerful  in  our  sprightly  French 
children  as  it  is  in  the  more  deep-think- 
ing northern  ones,  and  brings  forth  the 
same  blessed  results,  notwithstanding 
the  innumerable  temptations  with  which 
a  French  Sunday  surrounds  them. 

Each  year  our  Paris  schools  have  had 
their  festival ;  some,  during  the  sunmier,. 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  St.  Cloud  or 
Auteuil,  or  other  a4J8cent  spots ;  some 
at  Christmas,  when  a  glittering  tree,  with- 
its  various  attxactiia  firuita,  m  rejoiced 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  little  meny 
ones. 

This  winter,  most  of  our  children  had 
this  enjoyment.  The  pupils  of  the  school 
with  which  1  am  connected  were  informed 
beforehand  of  the  jftis  in  preparetign, 
and  told   that  many  poor  children  oC 
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neighbonring  Sunday  achools  would  par- 
take in  their  pleasure.  Immediately 
ihey  set  to  work,  and  prepared  frocks, 
and  stockings,  and  shirts,  and  petticoats, 
— whateTer  their  parents  would  allow 
them  to  make  or  to  buy  for  their  little 
comrades.  The  boys  brought  their  play- 
things or  pocket-money ;  one  little  fel- 
low of  f^e  was  in  despair  because  he 
could  not  learn  at  once  to  knit  comfort- 
ers like  his  sisters,  but  was  at  last  satis- 
fled  with  glTlng  his  liorse  and  cup  and 
balL  Friends  aided  us  considerably. 
Worsted  balls  and  mittens  were  sent  m 
finom  one  quarter ;  needlebooks  and  pin- 
cushions from  another;  text-books  In 
pretty  covers  fh>m  another;  books  for 
eTery  child  from  the  teachers.  The  year 
before  our  numbers  were  already  too  large 
for  our  school-room ;  now  thatwe  had  be- 
come still  more  numerous,  where  were  we 
to  hare  our  Christmas  tree?  We  thought 
of  all  the  large  rooms  in  the  district  to 
be  hired,  but  none  appeared  suitable. 
Then  the  friendly  mention  of  our  diffi- 
culty was  made  to  the  Master  of  the 
Normal  Gymnasium,  and  at  once  all  the 
chiTalry  and  warm  impulse  of  the  na- 
tional character  beamed  forth.  **  I  am 
not  a  Protestant,  but  I  greatly  respect 
the  Reformed  religion  and  its  aidherents. 
Let  the  schools  come  to  my  hall ;  I  will 
bare  it  lighted  with  gas  ana  wanned :  let 
them  come  ^^^^eely.''  So  said  the  benevo- 
lent Monsieur  Triat,  and  so  he  acted. 
For,  on  the  erening  before  Christmas, 
bands  of  children,  rich  and  poor,  mar- 
shalled under  the  watchful  care  Of  teach- 
ers and  parents,  entered  the  spacious  and 
well-lit  nail,  whose  manifold  ladders,  and 
ropes,  and  galleries  formed  a  most  origi- 
nal decoration  abore  and  around.  The 
lamps,  half  turned  down  to  give  effect 
to  the  tree  in  the  centre,  and  shining 
through  this  green  and  white  decoration, 
shed  a  mysterious  light,  not  unlike  that 
cf  an  illuminated  grove  of  trees  in  sum- 
mer. Hymns  were  beautifully  sung, 
prayer  was  uttered,  speeches  made  by 
Pasteurs  Montandon,  Gauthey,  P.  Cook, 
Armand  Delille;  and  every  Utde  hand 
was  raised  in  eager  assent  when  the 
question  was  asked,  whether  ^eir  friends 


in  the  provinces  might  be  told  that  the 
Paris  children  loved  their  Sunday 
schools  ?  Then  mysterious  parcels  were 
handed  to  each  teacher,  who  opened  out 
their  contents,  and  presented  each  dear 
chUd  with  bis  gift  Then  the  bright 
oranges,  bonbons,  and  toys  for  the  little 
ones  were  gathered  off  the  still  glittering 
tree ;  then  cakes  were  handed  round,  of 

which  children,  parents,  and police 

agents  (<he  obliged  accompaniments  to 
all  such  fetes)  freely  partook.  The  mayor 
of  the  district  sent  in  his  deep  regrets 
at  not  being  present,  and  his  hope  that 
next  year  our  numbers  will  not  allow  us  to 
use  any  smaller  building  than  the  Palace 
of  Industry! 

So  God  raises  us  up  friends  where  we 
sometimes  least  expect  them.  We  have 
already  seen  fruits  of  this  fete  in  the  in- 
quiry it  has  excited  in  several  minds — 
What  is  Protestantism?  What  is  the 
Bible?  Now  we  have  to  pray,  to  pray 
much,  to  pray  ever,  that  our  quieti 
humble  labours  as  teachers  may  be 
blessed  of  God.  A  missionaiy  spirit  is, 
we  hope,  beginning  to  manifest  itself  here 
and  there  among  our  children.  Some 
are  collectors,  some  work  for  the  negro 
children;  in  some  schools  there  are 
quarteily  missionaiy  accounts  given  by 
some  friend  acquainted  with  heathen 
lands. 

We  have  much  to  learn,  and,  doubt- 
less, much  to  modify,  in  our  schools ;  but 
experience  will  come  where  it  is  sought. 
We  strive  to  collect  information  from 
other  lands  who  began  before  us  to  feed 
their  lambs.  We  have  gleaned  from  Scot- 
land, from  England,  from  Switzerland, 
from  America.  We  find  that  we  must 
assimilate,  not  copy.  Each  country  has 
its  peculiarities,  and  the  work  in  each 
must  have  its  stamp  of  originality.  The 
channels  through  which  the  true  grace 
of  God  runs  are  ever  varied;  but  one 
thing  we  know,  and  by  experience.  It 
is,  that  wherever  prayer  is  made  for  a 
work,  God  will  always  find  a  channel  for 
His  love,  and  grace,  and  blessing,  in 
C3irist  Jesus,  to  flow  into  it. 

Brethren  in  Scotland,  pray  for  the 
kmbs  of  Christ's  fold  in  Prance ! 


Notices  of  ISoofts. 


MemmeM  of  Gemnuaret  Bv  the  Ber. 
JoBv  B.  MjkODun*  LonaoD :  James 
NUbet  &  Co. 

Xbzs  is  a  very  tastefully  got  up  volume, 
mad  aa  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 


course  of  last  December,  we  doubt  not 
but,  like  its  elegant  predecessor,  '*  Memo- 
ries of  Bethany,"  it  has  already  found  its 
way  into  many  a  family  circle,  as  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  new  year's 
gift.    The  author,  in  a  modest  and  un- 
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pte(endii|g  pre&ce,  infonni  us  that  ''ia 
committiDg  its  pages  to  the  press,  he  has 
fulfilled  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  who 
desired  for  themes  of  ordinary  Sahbatb 
ministration  a  more  permanent  form." 
We  are  glad  that  he  has  in  this  met  their 
wishes,  for  the  disconrses  here  presented 
to  the  religbus  public  possess  no  ordin- 
ary ezoellenoe.    It  is  not  enough  to  say 
of  them  that  the^  are  sound  in  ^eir  ex- 
positions of  Christian  doctrine,  earnest 
in  their  inculcation  of  Christian  duty, 
and  full  of  wise,  ffuthftil,  and  affectionate 
addresses  to  the  Tarious  characters  and 
classes  in  the  seyeral  conditions   and 
relations  of  lUe  which  city  congregations 
usually  present    All  this  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  as  much  c^ji  be  said  of  the 
discourses  of  hundreds  of  ministers  who 
never  dream  of  committioig  their  manu- 
scripts to  the  press,    llie  discourses  in 
Mr.  Macduff's  Tolume  have  much  higher 
claims;  and  though,  when  read  in  the 
closet  or  the  fivnily  parlour,  they  want 
the  cha^m  communicated  to  thenpi  by  the 
preacher's  deep  tones  of  solemn  earnest- 
ness  and    touching   Mthos  when    lie 
delivered  them   from  The  pulpit»  they 
have  an  iQtrinsic  ppwer  aoa  vitality  of 
their  own,  which  can  safely   dispense 
with  such  external  appliances  and  aids. 
This  they  owe  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Macduff  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  divine. 
Bis  taste  is  indeed  too  accurate  to  per- 
mit him  to  write  sermons  wliich  are 
virtually  prose  poems.    Still  he  writes 
prose  as  only  a  poet  can  write  it.    Ac- 
cordingly  every   page   of  his   volume 
teems  with  images,  analogies,  and  com- 
binations of  ideas,  which  the  ever- busy 
imagination  of  a  poet  could  alone  sug- 
gest     Perhaps     an    equally    marked 
characteristic  pf  it  is  that  its  author  is 
not  otdy  a  poet,  but  a  painter.    Hence 
hi^  great   descriptive   powers.    In  the 
exercise  of  these,  combined  with   the 
careful  study  of  recent  travels  in  the 
Holy  liand,  along  with  the  brief  hints  of 
the  evangelical  writers,  he  has  succeeded) 
in  placing  before  us  the  incidents  which 
form  the  theiqes  of  his  discourse^  less  a^ 
narrations  than  a  succession  of  photo- 
graphic   pictures,   where    the    several 
actors  to  which  we  are  introduced  appear 
artistically  grouped,  with  the  looks,  the 
attitudes,  the  fedings,  and  emotions  ap- 
propriate to  each,  and  with  the  objects 
of  eternal  nature  around  them— earth, 
sea,  sky,  mountain,  plain,  rock,  ravine, 
rural  hamlet,  and  pofralous  dty— looking 
exactly  OS  they  did  when  the  incidents 
whenoe  they  derive  their  interest  oc- 
curred,  more   than   eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.    To  readers  of  imaginative 
nature*,  and  lovers  of  the  0ne  arts,  this 


vivid  and  graphks  reprodocliioB  of  sacKd 
scenes,  characters,  and  eventa  is  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  this  work  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  charm.  Pious  and  devout 
Christies  will  find  in  it  qualities  of  a 
much  more  important  and  valuable  kind. 
Such  may  or  may  not  prixe  it  for  its 
poetry  or  its  painting^  for  this  is  a 
matter  dependent  on  mental  culture  or 
taste.  But  they  will  prize  it  and  cherish, 
it  af  a  chamber  oompa9ion  for  the  wis- 
dom of  its  counsels,  for  the  fiuthfulness 
of  its  rebukes,  for  its  holy  skill  in  solving 
agitating  doubts  and  dlssipatiiig  anxious 
fears,  for  its  soothing  tones  of  kindly, 
tender,  and  affectionate  sympathy,  m 
pouring  tjhe  balm  of  Christian  consola- 
tion intp  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the 
desolate,  the  bereaved,  and  the  afflicted ; 
and,  above  all,  for  ;ts  beautiful  por- 
tn^ture  of  real  living  Christianity,  ^  a 
wam^  genial,  healttiy,  large-hearte^ji 
ever-present,  and  aU-pervadlng  influenoe* 
which,  according  to  the  mei^ure  of  ita 
dominion,  exhibits  in  happy  and  har- 
monious union,  light  in  the  head,  love  in 
the  heart,  tenderness  \a  the  conscience^ 
and  zeal,  devotedness,  ai^d  self-saorifloe 
in  the  lifo  and  conduct 

Viewing  the  yolume  as  a  whole,  we 
would  say  that  Mn  Macduff  belongs  to 
thi^t  fchoQl  of  preachers  which,  from  the 
want  of  A  better  designation,  we  may  call 
the  pic$iiial--aL  school  of  recent  origin 
among  us,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Bob^t- 
son  of  Brighton,  Dr.  Guthrie  of  4!:dln- 
burgh,  and  Dr.  James  Hamiltpn  of  Lon- 
don, are  among  the  most  prominent 
representatives.  With  each  of  these  he 
haa  several  points  in  common,  but  at  the 
same  time  marked  peculiarities  of  his 
own.  Less  original,  pointed,  and  brilliant 
than  Bohertson,  he  is  f^  from  the  oc- 
casional mysticism,  the  frequent  lati- 
tudinarianism,  and,  we  must  add,  the 
leaven  of  serious  doctrinal  error  which 
we  trace  in  some  of  the  discourses  of 
that  gifred  preacher.  With  a  heart  aa 
warm,  zeal  as  bumiog,  and  an  imagina- 
tion nearly  as  active,  as  Dr.  Guthrie'a, 
he  haa  more  taste,  more  dignity,  more 
dose  continuity  of  thoughti  and  exdudes 
the  trivial  anecdotes,  grotesque  images, 
and  far-fetched  allusions  to  the  facts  of 
boarding  sdence,  in  which  the  Edinburgh 
Doctor  abounds.  He  travels  in  his 
'^  Memories  of  Gennesaret"  over  much  of 
the  saine  ground  as  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his 
**  Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography," 
b«t  in  a  BUflh  mora  modest  and  earnest 
spirit  He  is  too  little  taken  up  with 
himself  and  too  deeply  eagzoised  with 
the  grave  themes  on  which  he  discoursesi 
to  Indulge  in  the  flippant  pertneas,  and 
the  slra^iiiig  after  etoveniess  and  wit. 
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which  duflguTO  tome  of  the  best  d»- 
coursM  of  the  Begeoi  Street  orator. 

We  are  of  thoae  who  attach  mnch 
Taloe  to  precise  and  definite  views  on 
every  ImportaQt  sabject,  more  espedallj 
oa  that  of  religioa.  We  confssa,  there- 
fore, that  we  desiderate  in  the  whoW  of 
this  school  of  preachers^  and  ia  Mr. 
Macduff  among  ttie  rest,  more  distinct 
atatementa,  and  less  oratorical,  but 
more  direct,  detailed,  and  folly  illus- 
trated ez|K)sitions  of  Christian  truth, 
both  doctrinal  and  preceptive— Uiough 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  their  ordinary  ministrations 
firom  their  puhUahed  discourses.  We, 
moreover,  give  them  foil  credit  for  culti- 
vating that  style  of  pulpit  address  which 
they  consider  beit  calculated  for  useful- 
ness in  their  several  fields  of  labour. 
London  audienoes  have  long  ago  lost 
their  relish  for  cUscourses,  the  logic  of 
which  predominates  over  their  rhetoric. 
They  are  in  general  best  pleased  when 
the  preacher  reaches  their  intellects 
through  the  medium  of  their  fancies  and 
feelings.  Richard  Cecil,  who  knew  them 
well,  said,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
^^  There  is  a  set  of  excellent  but  wrong- 
headed  men  who  would  reform  the  Lon- 
don preachers  on  a  more  elaborate  plan. 
They  are  not  philosophers  who  talk  thus. 
If  Owen  himself  were  to  rise  from  thc>! 
graven  unless  it  were  for  the  influence  of 
the  great  name  which  he  would  bring 
with  him,  he  might  close  his  days  in 
some  little  meeting-house."  We  believe 
there  is  in  this  a  great  deal  of  truth— 
truth,  too^  applicable  in  our  day  not  to 
London  only,  bat  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  as  weU.  The  time  was  when 
the  English  fashion  of  pulpit  address  wa» 
deemed  inoompatiMe  with  the  sturdy 
combative  robustness  of  the  Soottlsb 
national  character.  Nevertheless  it  hsa 
of  late  travelled  northwards  with  firm 
and  rapidly  aggressive  strides,  and  has 
jM>w  taken  fuU  possession  ot  large  and 
influential  classes  of  church<goers  in  our 
populous  cities.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
cities  and  rural  places  alike,  the  demand 
for  disooHTses  that  severely  tax  the 
energies  and  powers  of  the  mind  is  in  a 
great  measure  at.an«nd;  and  ministers 
who  write  snah  discourses,  if  they  would 
obtain  for  them  a  hearing  must  preach 
them,  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  press. 
Doubtless  clear  thoui^t,  cegent  arg»- 
ment,  and  luminous  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  duty,  are  etill  valued 
and  sought  for  in  pul^t  ministrations. 
But  this  is  only  when  they  occupy  a 
subordinate  pla(»,  leaving  an  ample  field 
for  addresses  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
man,  the  stirring  up  of  the  sensibilities 


of  which  is  fiilt  by  hearers  of  the  Word 
to  be  a  much  more  agreeable  exercise^ 
than  the  sustained  attention  demanded 
by  dose  and  consecutive  trains  oi  i»umr 
passioned  thought. 

HappUy,  amid  all  the  xecent  changes 
among  us  in  the  style  and  tone  of  pulpit 
addresses,  the  earliy  lessons  of  that  ad- 
mirable 9ij9tem  of  divinity,  our  Shorter 
Catechism,  have  kept  the  great  body  of 
our  chumhogoing  population  subetan- 
tiallT  sound  in  their  views  of  Gospel 
trutiu  These  views  are  certainly  more 
vague,  superOeial,  end  indefinite,  and 
therelbfe  less  practically  influential,  than 
they  would  b^  were  the  demand  of 
bearers  Cor  exciting  rhetoric  somewhat 
less,  and  for  solid  thought  a  liUle 
greater.  Still  we  must  take  human 
nature  as  we  find  it,  and  be  thankful 
that  pure  Gospel  truth,  the  only  proper 
food  ii  the  soul,  continues  to  be  hungered 
and  thirsted  alter  by  so  mai\y  in  our 
land.  And  though  it  is  no  doubt  true^ 
in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  senses 
that  food  is  never  so  nutritious-^nevef 
so  condocive  to  health  and  vigouf^as 
when  solid  and  plainly  dressed,  yet  if 
the  i^>petites  <^  men  are,  from  any  causey 
so  vitiated,  that  they  will  either  reject 
fitod  altogether*  or  partake  of  it  too 
speringi^  and  irregularly  to  answer  its 
purpose  08  food,  without  the  relish  im* 
parted  to  it  by  high  seasoning  and  ex» 
citing  stimulants,  then  it  surely  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  wise  expediency,  but  a 
sacred  duty,  not  to  withhold  these  when 
there  are  means  of  supplying  tbenau 
While,  therefore,  we  deeply  sympathise 
with  many  able  and  oonscientiotts  minis^ 
ters  both  in  town  and  country,  who, 
from  their  want  of  the  g)dtB  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  day,  preach  every  Sun-f 
day  admirably  digested  and  instructive 
sermons  to  mkerably  thincongregatioos, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  rqoioe 
that  the  number  is  on  the  increase  of 
n&oisters  of  a  different  description,  who, 
though  perhaps  neither  more  learned 
nor  more  pious  than  their  brethren, 
have  at  all  events  more  popnlsr  gifts, 
and  are  amply  fomished  not  only  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  but-^what  is 
here  of  some  importanoe— with  tiie/»Ay« 
ftce^  endowments  which  fit  them,  so  tar 
as  regards  msee  human  instrumentality, 
for  piecing  before  their  hearers  the  nun 
menteus  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel,  with 
attmcllve,  impressive,  and  commttoding 
power.  <Sreat  is  the  moral  influence  • 
wihieb  each  men  ooa  and  do  eoDecdee. 
For  independently  of  the  unspeakable 
usefulness  of  their  services  otherwise, 
they  attract  many  who,  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance^ crowd  to  their  ministrations  as 
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''to  a  lovely  aong  of  one  who  hath  a 
pleasant  Toice,  and  can  plav  well  npon 
an  inBtnunenty**  bnt  who  at  length  ralne 
them  on  higher  and  holier  groondt,  take 
their  places  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
God's  people  as  humble,  earnest,  believ- 
ing disciples  of  Christ,  and  zealously 
oo-operate  with  their  ministers  in  be- 
comhig  the  dispensers  of  that  grace  to 
others,  of  which,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  devoted  men,  they 
have  themselves  become  the  recipients. 
Among  such  preachers  of  the  Word,  the 
minister  of  Sandyford  Church  occupies 
a  distinguished  place.  To  justify  the 
favourable  opinion  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed of  him,  we  shall  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself,  by  an  extract  from  the 
volume  before  us. 

''The  disciple  who  forms  the  central 
figure,  in  this  Gospel  narrative,  is  one 
who  has  impressed  on  him  a  peculiar 
and  powerfm  individuality.  There  are 
in  his  character  certain  strong  and 
well-defined  traits — marked  lights  and 
shadows  fiuniliar  to  the  most  unobserv- 
ant reader.  Had  no%name  indeed  been 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  we  should  at 
once  have  been  led  to  fix  on  Simon  as 
the  apostle  who  went,  in  impetuous 
haste,  down  from  the  vessel's  side,  braved 
the  stormy  sea — walked  upon  it— sank 
in  terror,  and  rose  again  in  faith  I 
Peter's  is  that  composite  character 
which  one  often  meets  with  in  the 
world,  formed  by  a  union  of  opposites. 
Bold,  hasty,  forward,  ardent— a  soul 
fiill  of  deep  emotion  and  sudden  impulse, 
who  in  the  fever  of  the  moment  would 
do  a  brave  and  hazardous  thing  fW)m 
which,  in  a  calmer  mood,  he  would  be 
deterred.  Tliought  with  him  was  ac- 
tion. To  determine  was  to  attain.  In 
such  a  mind  as  his,  to  doubt  would 
have  been  a  great  impropriety.  Be  is 
the  Dttvid  of  the  New  Testament— soar^ 
ing  at  one  moment  with  buoyant  pinion 
to  the  skies,  singing  as  he  soars,  'The 
Lord  is  my  Light  and  my  Salvation, 
whom  shall  I  fear?'— the  next,  strug- 
gling, a  wounded  bird  on  the  ground, 
with  the  plaintive  note,  *  My  soul  cleaveth 
unto  the  dust!'  Or,  perhaps,  we  may 
more  appropriately  liken  him  to  some  of 
David's  mighty  men— capable  of  a  bold 
and  dashing  exploit— killing,  at  one 
time,  a  lion  in  a  winter  snow-pit— at 
another,  plunging  through  the  slumber- 
ing Philistines,  and  filling  tlieir  helmets 
with  'the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem,' bringing  the  longed-for  draught  to 


their  hero  leader.  If  Peter  had  been, 
like  these,  a  soldur  by  profession,  he 
would  have  been  suited  for  the  brilliant 
sally,  the  sudden  foray,  the  impetuous 
assault,  some  daring  feat  of  arms — not 
for  the  slow,  wasting,  decimating  siege 
and  trench  work.  His  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  (honest  and  sincere  at  the  time) 
were  apt  to  be  damped  in  the  moment 
of  trial  and  danger.  For  emergendes  to 
which  he  fancied  himself  equal,  the  event 
proved  he  was  not  A  child  of  Ephraim 
boldly  'carrying  his  bow,'  he  turned 
faint  in  the  day  of  battle  I  An  Asahel, 
swif%  of  foot,  he  becomes,  in  his  trial- 
hour,  a  'Beadv-to-halt.'  Facing  the 
sullen  visages  of  frowning  Pharisees  and 
mailed  Romans,  his  countenance  fidls,  his 
knees  tremble.  Imbecile,  pusiUanimons, 
he  sinks  into  the  renegade  and  coward! 

"  Thus,  doubtless,  was  Peter  a  defbo- 
tive  character.  He  had  great  fiiulta— 
but  these,  too,  were  sofUned  and  re- 
deemed by  many  noble  compensating 
qualities.  Better  all  that  salient  energy 
of  soul — that  warm,  outspoken,  hearty 
enthusiasm— even  although  it  proved 
often  mistimed,  often  rash,  soifletimes 
culpable: — better  this,  than  that  cold, 
repelling,  phlegmatic,  pulseless  spirit, 
which  never  kindles  into  one  esmest  or 
loving  emotion. 

"Peter's  faults  were  the  infirmities 
of  a  noble  mind ;  and,  ere  he  received 
his  crown,  he  became  a  living  testi- 
mony as  to  what  the  grace  of  God 
could  do  in  modifying  natural  tempera- 
ment. Simon,  'speaking  in  his  Epis- 
tles,' is  another  man  f^m  the  impetuous 
fisherman,  on  the  shores  or  on  the  bosom 
of  his  native  lake.  Tradition  represents 
him  as  having,  at  his  own  request,  been 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  in 
token  of  humility.  We  may  accept  the 
legend,  at  all  events,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, as  a  significant  emblem  of  the 
'inversion  of  his  character/  At  the 
close  of  his  existence^  his  old  age  is  like 
the  peaceful  subdued  sunset  which  often 
terminates  a  troubled  day ;  or  like  the 
mountain  which,  close  at  hand,  is  torn 
and  splintered— ploughed  up  with  un- 
sightly scars  by  spring  fioods  and  winter 
storms.  But  as  we  reicede,  and  the  soil 
autumn  evening  thits  fall  upon  it,  the 
jagged  outline  is  lost;  we  see  only  a  mass 
of  mellowed  glory  I  Such  was  the  even- 
ing of  Peter's  life." 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  giv- 
ing other  extrscts  which  we  had  maned 
fh>m  this  excellent  volume. 
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Si  e  r  m  0  n» 

■•  When  they  delirer  yon  up.  Uke  no  thought  how  or  wh*t  ye  ihall  tpetk ;  for  It  Aall  be  given 
yonlBthiitiame  hovrwhat  ye-ehftll  tpaek.  For  it  li  no*  ye  th«t  tpeak,  hot  the  Spirtt  of  yoar 
FathM  whlefa  cpeiriMtb  In  yoo.*'^lUvr.  s.  10, 80. 

By  the  Be^.  Jamu  Abpbbaoh,  MuOtter  of  ^orteTioL 


Tbb  trial-miflsioD  of  the  twelve  difidiples 
it  ooe  of  ib»  mo0t  iatexcsting  eTents  in 
the  history  of  the  infuit  Cbnrcb.    They 
were  hat  youog  ChrittiaoB  at  yet|  and 
vnacciutomed  to  act  in  the  ahaenee  of 
their  Master;  and  everything  oonneeted 
with  their  first  essay  at  sei^ate  action 
most  be  interesting,  when  we  oonsider 
that  they  were  the  men  by  whose  agency, 
chiefly,  the  Church  was  afterwards  built 
up.    Their  dirine  Master  was  at  paina  to 
reUeve  their  fint  missionary  journey 
from   many   of  the  difficulties   whi<^ 
usually  attend  work  of.  this  nature.    He 
sent  them  forth  two  by  two,  lest  the 
feeling   of  solitude   should  disbesrten 
them.    He  charged  tliem  with  a  message 
which  was  short  enough  to  be  easily 
remembered ;  tbey  were  to  peoach,  say- 
ing, Tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 
He  invested  them  with  gresjt  powers  by 
the  exercise  of  which  they  oould  com^ 
mend   themselves  te  the    peo^e  ihey 
visited.    He  authorised  them  to  heal  the 
«ck,  to  cleanse  the  lepers,  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  to  oast  on^  devils.    Two  pps^ 
aible   contingencies,  hunger  and   legal 
persecutiopi,    were    apemaUy    provided 
Against.    Their  Master  instructed  them 
not  to  lake  money,  or  provisions,  or 
auperflqous.  clothing  with  them,  but  to 
throw  themselves  entirely  on  the  libera 
ality  of  the  people  they  visited;   and 
tbey  had  His  word  for  it  that  their  oon^ 
fldenoe  would  not  he  qusplaeed.    And 
in  the  event  of  their  being  dragged  by 
persecutors  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
counti7ft  and  thrown  on  their  defence, 
He  iofltrooted  them  to  trust  implicitly 
to  their  Father  in  heaven  for  protection. 
*'  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  aball 
apeak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
same  hour  what  ye  shall  sp^dc    For  it 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
t.-x. 


your  Father  which  speaketh  in  yon."  h 
it  to  this  promiaed  gift  of  inspiration 
that  I  would  now  invite  jio^i  attention. 
It  wafi  a  special  puoviaion  for  a  special 
emergency,  and,  in  that  feq^t,  illus- 
trative of  our  ^vionr's  provident-  care ; 
and  it  throws  light  on  the  opention  9^ 
the  Spkit  of  God  in  every  age  of  the 
Chugoh* 

I^et  us  copsider,  tot,  the  emexgency 
for  wbioh  thia  provision  was  made ;  and* 
secondly,  the  provision  itselt 

I.  The  emergency  for  which  the  pro- 
vision was  made. 

It  was  not  promiaed  to  the  disciples 
that  they  should  have  the  saptt:9atural 
direotien  of  the  Spirit  of  God  all  the 
time  th^  were  away  from  their  Master. 
In  their  ordinary  n^ssioni-work  it  was 
not  needed,  for  Jesns  told  them  precisely 
what  they  were  to  say.  But  in  the  event 
of  their  being  charged  with  a  crimioal 
oflbnee,  no  aet  form  of  words  could  avail 
them;  they  would  be  thn>wn  upon  their 
own  resources,  uoleM  God  should  inter- 
pose miracnlously  in  their  behalf;  and 
it  waa  promised  that  God  would  give 
them  q>eeial  inspiration  in  all  such  cases. 
"  When  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak.** 
The  emergeney  is  described  more  fully 
in  the  1 7th  and  Igth  verses :— «'  Beware 
of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to 
the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you 
in  their  synageguea,  and  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  kings  for 
my  sake,  fiar  a  testimony  against  them 
and  the  Gentika." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  twelve  had 
counted  on  this  contingency*  Their 
Master  had  never  been  arraigned  as  yet 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  And 
indeed,  what  was  there  in  them  or  in 
their  mission  to  create  enmity?    They 
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were  to  heal  the  rick,  and  to  proclaim 
that  the  kingdom  for  which  erery  true 
Jew  was  weary  was  near  at  hand.  Why 
should  they  make  enemies  for  them- 
selves ?  If  any  man  should  he  disposed 
to  bring  them  before  the  ooorts  of  judi- 
cature, on  what  charge  could  he  arraign 
them  ?  Heresy  was  a  criminal  offence ; 
but  it  could  not  be  called  heresy  to 
preach  that  the  kingdom  of  which  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken  was  at  hand. 
Immoral  teaching  was  hidlctable;  but 
there  was  no  immorality  in  calling  men 
to  repent.  If  they  were  charged  fUsely, 
would  not  their  judges,  the  elders  of 
Israel,  protect  them  ?  Tet  their  Master 
warned  them  that  they  would  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  elders  of  their 
own  nation.  It  was  not  so  strange 
when  we  consider  the  matter  more 
closely;  not  strange  that  the  twelve 
should  make  themselves  enemies;  and 
not  strange  that  these  enemies  should 
find  the  administration  of  the  law  elastic 
enough  to  give  them  their  revenge. 

Some  men  would  be  their  enemies  on 
political  grounds.  A  very  common 
notion  of  the  Mesrianic  kingdom  was, 
that  it  was  to  be  a  temporal  kingdom — 
that  the  Jews  were  to  resume  their 
national  independence,  perhaps  to  con- 
quer the  whole  world.  The  apostles 
were  not  revolutionists,  but  their  doc- 
trine might  be  understood  as  having 
evolutionary  tendencies.  No  doubt  the 
mass  of  the  Jews  wished  to  see  a  revolu- 
tion of  this  kind ;  but  among  the  wealthy 
and  powerful,  who  had  a  deep  stake  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  many  would 
be  found  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
movement.  And  the  more  thoughtful  of 
those  who  wished  the  restoration  of 
national  liberty,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
political  end  to  be  accomplished  by  poli- 
Ucal  means,  would  be  apt  to  look  on  the 
apostles  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
cause;  for  it  would  have  been  a  gross 
political  error  for  men  who  wished 
liberty  to  go  about  the  country  openly 
preaching  revolutionary  doctrines  before 
the  preparations  for  revolt  were  rife. 
Hence,  of  those  who  understood  the  mis- 
sionary movement  of  tlie  twelve  to  be  a 
scheme  of  political  agitation,  many,  and 


these  the  most  powerftil  and  the  most 
thoughtfol,  would  look  on  them  with 
distrust,  and  think  it  no  harm  to  stretch 
a  point  of  law  or  evidence  for  their  con- 
viction. 

Some  men  would  be  theur  enemies  on 
party  grounds.  The  leading  men  among 
the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  religious 
and  political  parties,  Pharisees  and 
Sadduoees,  The  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  was  barely  recognised 
in  the  Sadducean  creed ;  and  hence  the 
Sadducees,  a  small  but  influential  sect, 
would  look  on  the  movement  chiefly  in 
its  political  aspect,  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  The  hostility  of  the  Pharisees 
was  yet  more  to  be  apprehended.  They 
had  already  shewn  that  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  and 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  curb 
His  growing  influence.  They  were  the 
dominant  sect;  the  rulers  in  almost 
every  town,  and  the  elders  in  almost 
every  synagogue,  were  Pharisees,  ac- 
customed to  judge  of  all  things  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  The  twelve  had,  there- 
fore, to  reckon  upon  this  danger,  that,  if 
any  one  should  accuse  them  of  crime, 
and  drag  them  before  the  tribunals,  their 
judges  would  be  biassed  against  them. 

And  Airther,  some  men  would  be  their 
enemies  on  personal  grounds.  They 
might,  indeed,  call  men  to  repent  in 
general  terms,  without  much  risk  of 
giving  offence ;  but  if  they  should  make 
a  dose  application  of  their  text,  and  call 
individual  men  to  give  up  individnal 
sins,  they  would  create  for  themselves 
enemies  more  malignant  and  dangerous 
than  those  who  hated  them  merely  for 
Church  and  State  reasons.  Thar,  at 
least,  was  the  experience  of  the  Baptist. 
He  had  preached  the  same  doctrine  that 
the  twelve  were  now  to  preach,  and  yet 
he  was  suffered  to  go  at  large;  he  bad 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  both  of 
the  ruling  parties  in  Church  and  State, 
and  yet  they  took  no  effectual  measures 
to  silence  him ;  but  when  he  called  on 
Herod  to  give  up  his  sinM  oonnezion 
with  Herodias,  he  made  the  latter  his 
personal  enemy,  and  she  silenced  him. 
The  same  was  afterwards  the  experience 
of  Jesus.    For  years  His  enemies  took 
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oounael  to  kill  Him;  but  they  oonld 
delay  taking  overt  stepa  for  Hit  do- 
•truction  while  His  teaching  was  only 
directed  against  their  party  and  their 
creed.  At  length.  He  declared  them 
pnblicly  to  be  oppressive  rulers,  cormpt 
judges,  unfjuthftd  teachers,  and  false 
men  (Matt.  xxiiL),  and  ih>m  that  hour 
th^  delayed  no  longer;  straightway 
they  closed  their  baigain  with  the 
traitor,  seized  the  person  of  Jesus,  con- 
demned Him  under  night,  and  had  Him 
crucified  before  the  sun  was  set  next 
day.  Fathers  and  brethren,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  repentance  faithfully.  The  Baptist 
reproTed  Herod  privately  for  an  indi- 
Tidual  sin,  and  his  reward  for  it  was  the 
prison  and  the  block.  Jesus  denounced 
publicly  the  sins  of  a  public  party,  and 
the  cross  was  His  reward  for  that.  If 
the  twelve  should  be  equally  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  high  functions,  not 
confining  themselves  to  the  letter  of  their 
commission,  but  acting  in  its  spirit,  they 
could  not  expect  impunity ;  they  would 
create  bitter  and  rancorous  enemies,  to 
whom  it  would  be  no  small  satisfaction 
if  they  could  bend  the  law  to  make  it 
wreak  their  vengeance. 
.  There  was  this  further  perplexing 
element  in  the  case^  that,  whatever  the 
charge  publicly  brought  against  them  by 
their  accusers  might  be,  it  was  certain 
to  be  Tery  different  firom  the  real  cause 
of  ofience.  They  might  be  accused  of 
breaking  the  Sabbath  rest^  or  of  violating 
one  or  other  of  the  many  traditions  of 
the  elders,  or  of  stirring  up  the  people  to 
sedition,  or  of  conspiring  to  subvert  the 
law  of  Moses— of  any  criminal  act»  in 
short,  of  which  their  accusers  might 
find  it  convenient  to  produce  plausible 
evidence;  but  certainly  they  would  not 
be  accused  of  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  far  less  of  reproving  men  for 
their  sins.  How  could  these  unlearned 
men  face  the  risk  of  a  public  trial,  with 
unscrupulous  accusers  and  judges  biassed 
against  them?  Unaccustomed  as  they 
were  to  arrange  and  express  their 
thoughts  in  clear  language,  how  could 
they  defend  themselves  against  men  who 
were  infinitely  their  superiors  in  know- 


ledge of  legal  subtleties,  in  power  of 
expression,  and  in  controversial  tact? 
There  are  few  severer  tests  of  a  man's 
mural  courage  than  when  he  is  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  under  trial  on  a  criminal 
charge.  He  feels  that  condemnation 
would  be  ruin  and  foul  shame,  and 
acquittal  no  honour.  Even  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  is  not  enough  to 
save  a  man  from  conf^ion  and  discon- 
certment in  such  a  case.  Our  humane  law, 
in  acknowledgment  of  this,  authorises 
every  prisoner  on  a  criminal  charge  to 
engage  an  advocate  to  plead  in  his  de- 
fence, and,  when  the  prisoner  is  too 
poor  to  obtain  legal  assistance,  an  advo- 
cate is  provided  for  him ;  but  there  was 
no  such  provision  in  the  age  and  country 
of  the  apostles— they  bad  to  plead  in 
person.  How  would  they  stand  the 
test?  Would  they  seek  to  avoid  the 
risk  by  proaching  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance coldly  and  unfaithfully?  Or, 
after  bold  speaking  in  the  market-place, 
would  the  court  of  judicaturo  prove  them 
cravens?  Or  would  they  bear  them- 
selves like  Christian  men  when  wrong- 
fully accused  and  unjustly  sentenced? 
It  was  a  risk;  for  their  training,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  was  very  im- 
perfect as  yet:  a  risk  for  themselves,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  almost  for  them 
to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
failuTe;  and  a  risk  for  the  Churoh,  for 
the  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  could 
ill  bear  the  injury  which  their  cowardice 
or  defection  would  inflict  upon  it.  Such 
was  the  emergency  which  our  Lord 
forseeing  provided  against  by  the  pro- 
mise of  our  text. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  provision 
itself. 

'*  When  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for 
it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour 
what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you."  When  their 
Lord  was  with  them.  He  shared  their 
dangers,  and,  when  need  was,  conducted 
their  defence.  Now,  when  they  aro  to  be 
in  danger  and  their  Lord  absent,  it  is 
promised  that  they  shall  not  be  thrown 
on  their  own  resources;   the  Spirit  of 
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God,  the  Spirit  that  wm  in  JesQs, 
would  be  in  thetn  also,  and  vnggest 
the  thoughts  and  words  which  befitted 
their  position.  To  whom  else,  fathers 
and  brethren,  have  we  to  look  for 
strength,  and  help,  and  inspiration  f 

DistiDgnish,  howeTer,  between  the  in- 
spiration promised  to  the  apostles  in  the 
text,  and  the  inspiration  which  God  gives 
to  His  people  in  all  ages  of  the  Churdi. 
Every  good  thought,  every  holy  aspira- 
tion, every  virtuous  resolntion,   erery 
noble  impulse  of  which  a  man  is  consci- 
ous, is  bnathed  into  his  sonl  by  the  good 
Creator.    When  ye  hear  a  man  give  ut- 
terante  to  lofty  truth  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion— when  ye  see  an  innocent  rasn  stand 
patient  and  calm  before  his  accusers, 
resting  on  the  majesty  of  Right,— do  not 
hesitate  to  beliere  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
whispered  that  truth  to  his  spirit,  and 
that  the  strength  which  sustains  him 
there  is  the   strength   of  the   present 
Divinity.    Imagine  a  case  occurring  in 
recent  times  analogous  to  that  suggested 
in  the  text :  the  history  of  the  Church  is 
fhll  of  such  cases,  and  some  of  them  must 
have  come  within  your  reading :  imagine 
a  soldier  of  the  cross  fkhely  accused  by 
the  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  thrown  on 
his  defence.     If  he   stands   firm  and 
patient,  confronting  his  accusers,  be  sure 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him.    Te  cannot 
but  discern  in  him  the  same  Spirit  that 
was  in  Jesus  when  He  confinonted  His 
accusers   in    Caiaphas^s  judgment-hall. 
But  do  not  expect,  therefore,  that  all 
he  speaks  and  all  he  does  will  be  marked 
with  the  impress  of  Divinity;  he  may 
give   utterance    to    ill-advised    words, 
nevertheless,   and   his   tones    may   be 
marked  with  some  degree  of  bitterness. 
At  the  best  there  will  be  an  admixture 
of  mere  human  and   earthly  elements 
with  the  divine  element,  and  the  whole 
will  be  stamped  with  imperfection.    It 
was  not  so  with  the  apostles.   The  Spirit 
of  God  filled  their  whole  souls  at  these 
times,  and  directed  every  movement  of 
their  lips.  He  was  not  given  by  measure 
to  them.    It  was  not  they  that  spoke, 
but  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  speaking 
in  them.    The  inspiration  promised  to 
them  was  to  be  perfect,  so  that  they  were 


commanded  to  dispense  with  fbrefhouglit 
and  preparation.    As  once  beltaie  their 
Master  had  instructed  them  to  take  no 
thought  what  they  should  eat,  or  what 
they  should  drink—He  who  bad  called 
them  from  their  daily  labour  to  a  special 
work  would  undertake  the  whole  care  of 
providing  .for  their  sustenance — ^so  now 
He  bids  them  take  no  thought  what  they 
shall  speak ;  He  is  sending  them  to  face 
a  special  danger  for  Hit  sake,  and  He 
will  undertake  the  whole  care  of  provid- 
ing for  their  defence.    But  the  servants 
of  Christ,  in  our  day,  are  not  encouraged 
to  trust  to  special  provisions  which  were 
adapted  to  the  special  exigenclea  of  the 
first  disciples.    If  they  would  have  food 
and  raiment,  they  must  work  fbr  them ; 
our  Master  makes  provision  for  necessity, 
but  none  fbr  slotlu    So  also,  ahhou^ 
the  disdples  were  encouraged  to  dispense 
with  forethought  and  preparation  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  preachers  of  Ood^ 
kingdom  in  our  day,  who  have  no  sudi 
special  privilege,  may  not  dispense  with 
forethought    and    preparation   If  they 
would  do  their  duty  well.    The  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  encourage  the  Indolent 
The  discourse  which  has  been  diligently 
and  devoutly  studied  at  home  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  spiritual  and  tellfng  ex- 
position of  God's  Word,  than  an  unpre- 
pared declamation.   The  unpremeditated 
prayer  is  not  Hkely  to  have  so  much  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  it  as  the  prayer  that 
has  been  thought  over  and  prayed  over 
in  the  doset,  before  it  is  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation.     The  more 
elaborate  any  defence  of  Cbriftian  truth 
is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  efibctive. 
In  abort,  the  difference  between  the  in- 
spiration promised  to  the  apostles  in  the 
text,  and  the  inspiration  given  in  vartnua 
degrees  to  all  Christian  men  and  women, 
is  this : — ^the  inspiration  of  the  apostlea 
was  perfect,  and  superseded  the  necessity 
of  preparation ;  wliile   the   inspiration 
given  to  ordinary  men  is  imperfect,  and 
must   be   sought   by   preparation    and 
study,  as  well  as  by  prayer. 

Distinguish,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
tween the  tnapiration  promised  to  the 
apostlea  here,  and  the  in/ipfration  which 
God  has  been  pleated  sometimee  to  give 
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to&Uenwii*  TMn  wu  not  tho  intplrar 
tioa  of  Caiaphtt^  who^  whU«  hit  loal  wm 
bent  on  oontiderationt  of  lelflab  exped- 
ienoyt  all  aDOontoioailj  declared  the 
•olemq  tmtb  of  the  atonement.  Th&n 
was  nol  the  inapiratlon  of  Balaam,  whom 
Qod  made  the  reluctant  moathpieoe  of 
Uia  willy  to  that  hia  intended  curaea 
were  couTerted  into  bleatings.  We  form 
a  irery  inadequate  and  false  Tiew  of 
apottoUc  and  prophetic  inapirationy  if  we 
suppose^  that,  while  the  apoatlea  and 
propheta  were  inspired,  tbej  oeaaed  to 
be  cooaciooa  and  intelligent  agents,  or 
that  they  spoke  under  constraint.  On 
the  contrary,  they  knew  and  felt  all  they 
said;  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  filled  their  hearto 
at  the  sanM  time  that  He  guided  their 
lipe.  Balaam,  a  false  man,  waa  a  true 
prophet  deapito  himself;  fiar  God  con- 
strained him  to  pronounce  blessings  on 
Israel  against  his  will  and  hope;  but 
the  twelf  e  (all  save  one)  were  true  men, 
and  aincerely  interested  in  the  work  to 
which  they  had  been  called;  God  had 
made  them  true,  and  (he  only  danger  was 
that  the  fear  of  men  might  overawe  them 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  God  provided  againat 
this  danger  by  giving  them  the  full  in- 
fluence of  Uis  Spirit  at  these  times,  not 
to  constrain  them,  but  to  free  Uiem  from 
the  constraint  which  the  fear  of  men 
might  otherwise  impose  upon  them. 
Bslaam'a  inspired  utterances  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  habitual  character;  not 
so  the  inspired  utteranoea  of  the  apostles: 
but  if  they  had  been  left  without  super- 
natural assistance  in  the  moment  of  atrial, 
they  might  have  uttered  words  incon- 
sistent with  their  habitual  character— 
worda  of  recanution,  or  timidity,  or 
doubt*  which  afterwarda  they  would  have 
regretted  bitterly. 

Onoe  mote,  distinguish  between  the  in- 
spiration promised  in  the  text,  and  the 
inapiratmo  by  which  the  twelve  were 
qualified  to  be  trustworthy  expounders 
.  of  divine  truth.  The  former  was  experi- 
enced by  the  apostles  only  when  they 
were  on  their  defence  before  courte  of 
judioature,  and  ceased  when  the  occasion 
ceased.  Tlte  latter,  which  was  ensured  to 
them  by  the  promise,  ^'The  Spirit  of 
truth  will  guide  you  into  ail  truth,"  was 


from  ite  Tory  nature  not  oocasionalf  but 
oontinuous  and  progressive^  In  the  for- 
mer, God  suggested  to  them  at  the 
moment  the  thoughts  which  they  should 
express,  and  the  words  which  they  should 
employ.  In  the  latter,  be  opened  their 
understondings  by  a  continuous  process, 
and  elevated  their  conceptions  of  the 
things  which  Jesua  had  spoken  and 
wrought,  and  so  qualified  them  to  build 
the  Church  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
truth.  In  theological  language,  the  for- 
mer is  called  inspiration  of .  suggestion ; 
and  the  latter,  inspiration  of  guidance. 
These  two  kinds  of  inspiration  differed  in 
purpose  as  well  as  in  mode.  The  former 
was  giveo  to  the  apostles  to  help  the 
frailty  of  their  wills,  and  made  them  un- 
selfish, calm,  and  bold;  the  latter  was 
given  to  help  the  fhdlty  of  their  under- 
staodiogs,  and  conveyed  to  them  an 
accurate^  clear,  and  broad  comprehension 
of  the  saving  truth  of  God. 

There  hi  no  recorded  history  of  the 
trial- mission  of  the  twelve,  in  which  we 
may  verify  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
here  given.  Bat  the  same  promise  in 
effiict  was  given  to  the  same  persons  by 
our  X<ord  immediately  before  His  death. 
He  warned  them  that  they  would  be 
tried  in  the  synagogues,  and  before  kings 
and  rulers,  and  then  he  said,  '*  Settle  it 
therefore  in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate 
before  what  ye  shall  answer ;  for  I  will 
give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all 
your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gain- 
say nor  resist,"  Luke  xxi.  14, 15.  We  have 
a  partial  history  of  the  evangelising  work 
carried  on  by  the  eleven  after  their 
Lord's  departure  from  the  earth.  The 
emergency  against  which  this  provision 
was  made  occurred  once  and  again.  Two 
instances  at  least  are  given,  in  which  one 
of  the  eleven  spoke  before  the  Jewish 
council ;  and  as  promises,  like  prophe- 
cies, are  best  understood  in  the  light  of 
their  fulfilment^  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
turn  to  these,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles. 

Peter  and  John  had  restored  a  lame 
man,  who  was  begging  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple^  to  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The 
minole  attracted  a  great  concourse  of 
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people,  and  erentnallj  Peter  and  John 
were  seized  and  impriioned,  eeemingly 
on  the  chaiige  of  distnrUng  the  pnblie 
peace.  Next  day  they  were  bronght 
before  the  coondl,  and  asked,  ^By  what 
power  or  by  what  name  hare  ye  done 
this?"  Peter  asramed  the  part  of 
spokesman,  and  his  speech  is  recorded : 
**  Te  rulers  of  the  people^  and  elders  of 
Israel,  If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the 
good  deed  done  to  Uie  impotent  man,  by 
what  means  he  is  made  whole;  be  it 
known  onto  yon  all,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  cru- 
cified, whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
eren  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  here 
before  you  whole.  This  is  the  stone 
wliich  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders, 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 
Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other; 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
hearen  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  sared,"  Acts  iv.  8-lS.  Their 
judges,  after  a  private  consultation,  re- 
solved to  inflict  no  punishment  on  them 
for  that  time,  but  to  threaten  them  only ; 
and  accordingly  they  called  in  the 
prisoners,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  They  answered,  ^  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  Qod  to  hearken  unto 
you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For 
we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard."  Afterwards, 
again  the  anger  of  the  high  priest  and 
his  partisans  was  kindled  against  Ite 
Church;  the  apostles  were  cast  into 
prison ;  the  angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the 
prison  doors  by  night,  and  set  them  free ; 
next  day  they  were  found  in  the  temple 
preaching  Christ,  and  bronght  before  the 
counciL  The  high  priest  said  to  them, 
**  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that 
ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and, 
behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with 
your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this 
man's  blood  upon  us."  Peter  was  again 
the  spokesman,  and  his  speech  is  re- 
corded: **  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree :  Him  hatii  God  exalted 
with  His  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 


a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to 
Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we 
are  His  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and 
so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God 
hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him," 
Acts  V.  29-39. 

Observe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
apostles  was  a  spirit  of  coursge.  They 
spoke  boldly;  they  had  nothing  to  look 
for  but  the  cross,  but  they  were  not 
intimidated  or  confused.  It  is  not  Peter, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  speaks.  It  is 
not  the  trembling  fisherman,  arraigned 
before  the  wisest  and  most  powerfiii  of 
the  land,  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
speak  availingly  in  his  own  defence, 
painfully  aware  of  the  hatred  of  his 
judges  to  Jesus  the  Nszarene,  having 
the  cross  in  immediate  prospect,  hesi- 
tating, excited,  humbled;  but  it  is  Peter 
the  apostle,  speaking  in  his  Master^s 
name  and  in  the  strength  of  his  Master^ 
Spirit— speaking  not  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  but  as  a  witness  for  Christ,  wishing 
it-  to  be  known  to  his  judges  and  to  aU 
Israel,  that  God  had  raised  fnm  the 
dead  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had 
crucified.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
courage.  Some  men  are  so  constituted 
that  they  become  insensible  to  danger  in 
moments  of  high  excitement ;  but  this  is 
mere  animal  courage,  depending  mote  on 
the  nervous  organism  of  the  man  than 
on  Ids  mental  training.  It  stands  many 
a  man  in  good  stead  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
where  martial  music,  the  sympathy  of 
many  comrades,  patriotism,  the  hope  of 
victory,  and  the  love  of  glory,  are  all 
combined  to  raise  the  animal  spirits  to  a 
state  of  liigh  excitement;  but  it  fails 
commonly  in  the  depressing  atmosphere 
of  a  court  of  justice.  To  this,  however, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  bold  defiance  of  the 
hardened  criminal,  who  braves  it  out 
before  his  judges  when  he  foeU  his  case 
is  hopeless.  There  are  some,  bred  amonft 
the  dangerous  classes,  and  breathing 
fipom  their  youth  an  atmosphere  of  vice, 
whose  only  conception  of  fame  is  the 
notoriety  of  the  criminal  court  and  the 
conspicuousness  of  the  gibbet;  and  they 
think  it  a  fine  tiling  to  shew  spirit  tliere. 
Ifark,  therefore,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
aposties,  while  it  was  bold,  was  very  far 
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removed  ftom  the  bravado  spirit  of  the 
oriminal.  Thelrt  waa  a  cool,  qoiet,  self- 
possessed  oonrage.  Tbej  did  not  loTeigh 
in  bitter  terms  against  the  io^astioe  of 
the  mldoigbt  trial,  where  their  good 
Master  was  condemned  in  hot  haste  on 
the  eridenoe  of  false  witnesses  by  judges 
as  false  as  they.  They  stated  the  plain 
fact  witlioat  a  syllable  of  comment, — 
**  Jesus  Christ  of  Nacaretb,  whom  ye 
crocifled,**—**  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree."  But  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  so  ordered  it,  that  plain  facts  con- 
Teyed  a  condemnation  more  soTcre  than 
the  most  indignant  inTective  could  hare 
done;  for  what  condemnation  could  be 
more  severe  than  that  conveyed  in  these 
few  words,  **  Jesus  Christ  of  Nasareth, 
whom  ye  crndfied,  whom  Qod  raised 
from  the  dead?" 

Observe  also  the  outspoken  honesty  of 
the  men.  When  they  were  commanded 
not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name 
of  JesQs,  they  might  have  departed  in 
silence,  resolved  to  disregard  the  com- 
mand. Prudence  might  have  whispered, 
*^Te  will  not  compromise  yourselves  by 
concealing  your  intentions  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  certainly  it  will  do  your  cause 
no  good  if  ye  say  now  that  ye  will  not 
obey;  the  probable  result  will  be  that 
your  judges  willsend  you  back  to  prison, 
and  ye  will  lose  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  Christ  to  the  people."  But 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  them  directed  them 
to  speak  out  without  reserve,  and  they 
spuke  respectfully  but  firmly,  **  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye. 
For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard." 

Once  more,  observe  that  Ite  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  apostles  was  a  spirit  of  nn- 
selilshness.  Let  us  understand  distinctly 
that  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  suggested 
was  not  the  most  prudent  line  of  defence 
that  could  have  been  sdopted.  Prudence, 
selfish  prudence,  would  have  said,  **Your 
judges  are  biassed  against  you ;  con- 
ciliate them ;  beware  of  rousing  their  pre- 
judices by  offensive  words ;  confine  the 
discussion  to  the  offence  openly  charged 
against  you ;  say  nothing  of  your  religious 
convictions  if  you  can  help  it,  and,  if  ye 


must  refer  to  them,  speak  apologetically, 
and  with  deference  to  the  superior  learn- 
ing of  your  judges ;  plead  for  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment,  but  do  not  seek  to 
obtrude  your  convictions  on  others ;  a 
court  of  justice  is  not  a  fit  place  for  pro- 
selytising." Fathers  and  brethren,  the 
apostles  inspired  of  God  spoke  very 
differently.  Peter  pronounced  the  hated 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  with- 
out hesitation  or  apology;  he  was 
anxious  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  man,  for  he  added  the  words,  ''whom 
ye  crucified."  From  the  question  offset 
wliich  was  the  occasion  of  his  being 
brought  to  trial,  he  hastened  on  to  speak 
of  the  religious  question  which  it  in- 
volved. Was  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ?  This  was  not  the  way  for 
him  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  judges. 
No  human  advocate  would  have  selected 
such  a  line  of  defence.  Peter  himself 
adopted  a  very  different  line  of  defence 
once  before  when  he  thought  himself  in 
danger.  But  Peter's  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion was  not  a  defence  of  himself,  either 
in  matter  or  in  form.  He  spoke,  not  as  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  not  as  a  man  whose 
life  was  at  hazard,  but  as  a  witness  for 
Christ.  Self  was  crushed  in  him,  and 
Christ  waa  all  in  all.  In  the  event  his 
boldness  saved  him  for  the  time;  his 
judges  rendered  him  the  tribute  of  in- 
voluntary respect  which  Ignoble  minds 
are  constrained  sometimes  to  pay  to 
high  courage,  and  let  him  and  his  fellows 
go ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  if  they 
persisted  in  that  line  of  defence,  they 
would  some  time  or  other  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  boldness  with  their  lives, 
and  the  event  proved  so.  James  was 
beheaded ;  Peter  was  crucified ;  John  (if 
we  may  believe  ancient  historians)  was 
cast  into  a  bath  of  boiling  oil,  but  was 
saved  by  a  miracle;  and  all  the  otiiers, 
according  to  the  same  testimony,  fell 
victims  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 

Was  the  promise  of  the  text  deceptive, 
then,  leading  the  disciples  to  think  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  them  would  be  their 
sdvocate,  while  in  reality  He  was  not 
their  advocate  at  all,  but  the  advocate  of 
Christ?  God  forbid  that  we  should 
think  so.    The  apostles  had  deliberately 
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aoo^ted  tbb  M  the  oaodiclon  d  their 
lenrioe,  tliat  thejahoiilddcBjrtlMaiaelfM, 
and  take  up  the  ef  ots,  and  follow  their 
Master.  The  Spirit  of  Qod  helped  their 
frailty,  and  enaUed  them  to  cany  «at 
their  high  reaoWe.  ItwaamoatdeBlrable 
that  the  Ui:ea  of  the  eleven  Bhoold  be 
pieaerred  to  the  iolkat  Church;  hut  it 
was  more  than  detirabl»-^it  was  eifeiitial 
for  themeelTea  and  liar  the  Chorcb^that 
they  should  be  «naelfl«b«  ooungeoaa,  aad 
tni%  not  saying  one  thing  in  the  market- 
pAaoe  and  another  in  the  court  of  judi- 
cature^ not  preaching  Christ  aloud  in  the 
market-place  and  silent  about  Him  in 
the  court  of  judicature,  but  OTeiywhere 
and  at  all  times  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.  The  eleven  recognised  this  prin- 
oifde,  and  accepted  it  cheerftiUy.  They 
"departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
Council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  eounted 
worthy  to  so^r  shame  for"  their  Mas- 
ter's ''name."  They  rejoiced  that  God 
had  made  them  true. 

They  suffered  death,  and  the  gift  (tf 
perfect  inspiration  which  they  enjoyed 
died  with  them.  £?en  in  their  own  age 
menarose  like  PaulyApoUos,  and  StepheOy 


men  highly  edncated  and  nrigbty  In  tiie 
Scriptum^  Who  oonld  defend  the  truth 
without  a  supernatural  measure  of  divioe 
influence*  The  gift  promised  in  the  text 
has  oeased  }  but,  thank  God,  inspiratkm 
the  same  in  kind,  though  inferiw  in 
measure^  is  within  the  reach  of  ereiy 
Christian  man  and  woman.  Ve  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He 
said,  *'If  ye,  being  eril,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  ehil&en,  how 
much  more  shsU  yoilr  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  S^ixib  to  them  that  ask 
Himl"  Let  us  learn  from  the^zperienoa 
of  the  apostles  what  this  ofaoioest  of  all 
gifts^-this  which  our  Lord  deserttes  as 
being  emphatically  a  Father's  gilt— tiaa 
giftofiheHoly  Sptait— is.  Fathers  and 
brethien.  In  so  fiir  as  we  are  unaeifish, 
courageous,  and  true,  fearing  God  more 
ttian  man,  loving  God  more  than  sell; 
seeking  God's  truth  more  than  lifc^  in  so* 
far  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  ns.  if  these 
virtues  commend  themselves  to  you  as 
worthy  to  be  sought  after,  and  if  ye  are 
prepared  to  saorifiee  all  £lae  for  the  pos- 
session of  them,  seek  them  from  God,  and 
He  will  give  them  you^ 


»THB  STItUGGLEB  OF  A  TOUHG  ARTIST."* 


Two  volumes  have  recently  been  Issued 
by  Messrs.  Nisbet  (8b  Co^  London :  one 
the  biography  of  a  man  whose  name 
will  ever  have  a  proud  pUtfe  in  the  roll 
of  his  country's  heroes,— that  veteran 
soldier  of  th»  Crosi^  Sir  Henry  Havelock'; 
the  other,  a  name  known  to  a  lunited 
circle  in  the  quiet  walk  of  Art|  out 
down,  not  like  the  former,  fttU  of  years 
and  in  the  senith  of  his  fisme^  but  just 
when  his  genius  was  beginning  to  assert 
its  ctadms,  and  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  interest  d  some  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing masters  and  patrons  of  English  art^ 
Mr»  Gibson's  early  deatb-bed  was  that  of 
a  meekdisdpliB  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  died 
(why,  we  are  often  led  to  ask,  should 
this  he  so    uncommon?)    a  Chritiitm 

*  The  8tru(fffU$  of  m  Toung  Artta  i  Bdng  a 
XmBOlr  of  David  a  OibMa.    By  a  Brathtr 

▲ftiit 


Artist  What  we  like  about  this  vol- 
ume i%  that  the  shadows  as  well  as  the 
lights  of  a  sadly  chequered  oaseer  are 
foithfuUyandfeariesslypreeented.  It  is, 
on  this  aooonnt,  not  a  Memoir  caloulatpd 
to  repel  Or  discourage  by  the  eshibition 
of  some  unattainable  standard. 

It  shews  us  what  reUgkm  can  do  in 
subduing  the  heart,  refining  the  taste, 
glorifying  the  evevy-day  duties  and  oocu- 
patiotts  of  life^  and  smoothing  the  pillow 
in  the  last  hour  (tfalL  The  rock  and  the 
beacon— 'the  bane  and  the  antidote— «re 
presented  with  equal  fldeli^*  It  is  quite 
the  aort  of  book  (a  class  much  needed) 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  at 
that  memorable  crisis  of  life*  when,  on 
leaving  a  parent's  roo^  they  are  launched 
on  the  wide  world* 

The  volume  consists  of  soenea  and 
journals  kept  by  Mr.  Gibtoi^— giving 
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grftphic  £Bni$iie  deflcriptioi»  of  hU  travels. 
These  are  intenpened  with  pieces  of  ori- 
ginal poetiy,  which  fonned  lug  constant 
recitation ;  and  interesting  observations 
connected  with  the  profession  to  which 
he  was  so  derotedly  attached.  We  shall 
prefer,  however,  in  our  brief  limits,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  conflict 
which  accompsnied  his  translation  out 
of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospd. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  Edinburgh 
where  his  father  was  a  portrait  painter. 

^That  doating  father,  with  whom  all 
his  prospects  of  advancement  and  success 
seemed  bound  up,  was  suddenly  called, 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  la- 
bours. The  vacant  studio  spoke  with  more 
than  orduiary  sadness  to  David*s  young 
heart,  and  the  care  of  providing  for  his 
surviving  parent  and  sister  now  devolved 
upon  him. 

*'The  follovring  lines,  composed  by  him 
long  afterwards,  refer  to  this  time,-.an 
expression  of  his  mother's  sad  feelings :— - 

'Oh  I  helplett  and  lane,  noo, 

Mj  bairnlM  aro  we ; 
To*!!  ne'er  oUmb  again,  noo, 
A  fond  father's  knee. 
Te'U  hae  nae  mair 
Hit  tender  care. 
And  the  hamelesa  world  stween  ye  s 
But  oh,  sit  near. 
My  baimies  dear, 
Te  still  hae  a  mither  to  screen  ye ! 

'The  days  that  are  gane,  noo, 

0*Joy  and  o*  peace, 
As  they  fUt  through  my  brain,  noo. 
My  aagnish  increase. 
The  last  new  year. 
How  blithely  here 
Smiled  &c«B  with  dool  nnclonded  I 
Little  we  kent 
That  in  sad  lament, 
The  neist  was  thus  to  be  shrouded  I* " 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  laid  first  his 
mother,  then  his  only  sister,  in  their 
graves  in  the  Old  Or^yfHars'  Chuich- 
yard. 

"An  entry  in  his  diary,^' Dined  all 
alone^' — tells  how  sad  was  that  now  de- 
solate heart!  His  mind  had  hitherto 
remained  uncontaminated,  through  the 
benign  restraint  of  home.  We  might 
have  hoped  that  the  hallowed  lessons 
read  at  the  death-bed  and  the  grave, 
would  have  lingered  for  many  a  year 
on  his  sorely  chastised  spirit;  but  now 
that  the  last  sacred  tie  which  bound 
him  to  earth  had  been  broken,  like  a 
vessel  driven  from  its  moorings,  he  un- 
happiily  drifted  amid  rocks  and  quick- 


sands, which,  in  the  case  of  many  such 
as  he,  only  too  eagerly  and  too  surely 
invite  to  ruin.  Unbefriended  by  any 
earthly  reUitive,  he  had  to  cast  himself 
in  this  the  hour  of  bis  sorrow,  on  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  daily 
associating  as  brother  artists.  Alas  I 
for  the  solitary  orphan  I  they  knew  no 
better  panacea  for  a  broken,  bleeding 
heart,  than  to  drown  grief  in  wild  ex- 
cess. With  a  shudder  the  fatal  step 
was  taken ;  the  sod  was  still  fk«sh  on 
these  Greyfriars'  graves,  when  he  was 
engulphed  in  that  yawning  whiripool 
which  cost  him  afterwards  bitter  tears, 
a  shattered  body,  an  early  tomb.  The 
theatre  was  now  his  frequent  resort.  In 
its  train  followed  other  haunts  of  dissi- 
pation; convivialities  in  taverns,  and 
late  hours,  close  nearly  eveiy  day  in 
his  joumaL  How  different  was  the 
manner  he  spent  the  last  night  of  this 
year,  from  the  chastened  festivity  a  few 
years  before  at  his  own  home  V 

The  voice  of  conscience,  however,  was 
not  altogether  stifled  and  overborne. 

'*  He  was  torn  and  tortured  with  re- 
morse for  an  awful  past.  The  fUture — 
that  future  he  had  long  striven  to  ignore, 
or  else  sought  in  his  atheist  dreams  to 
consign  to  annihilation,~now  '  stood  as 
a  solemn,  significant  figure,  befbre  the 
otherwise  unmeaning  ciphers  of  time,' 
changing  them,  in  his  case,  to  orders  of 
untold  and  terrific  value !  He  had  often 
been  picturing  the  possibility  of  death  I 
and  the  awful  Uiought  would  allow 
neither  peace  by  day  nor  rest  by  night, 
that  for  a  ruined  and  mispent  time  there 
must  be  a  ruined  and  undone  eternity ! 
A  struggle— the  final  struggle—here 
commenced,  between  light  and  dark- 
ness." 

The  following  is  a  touching  portion  of  a 
letter,  sent  in  this  season  of  deep  convic- 
tion to  an  old  associate  in  Edinburgh  :— 

**I  am  sadly  troubled  by  the  convic- 
tion that  my  reckless  conduct  and 
atheistical  opinions  may  have  had  some 
weight  in  leading  you  astray,  as  well  as 
some  other  of  my  Edinburgh  companions* 

Oh  I  my  dear  T ,  promise  me  that^ 

when  you  hear  Davie  is  gone,  you  will 
take  out  this  letter  and  read  it  (preserve 
it  for  that  purpose).  Bead  it  then,  also» 
to  some  of  our  mutual  friends ;  it  may 
have  some  effect.  It  may  tend  to  expiate 
my  guilt  in  having  dragged  others  along 
with  roe  to  persecute  Heml  ;  and  shonld 
I  get  better,  and  be  led  to  go  on  in  my 
old  courses,  forgetting  the  intense  depth 
of  my  present  feelings,  will  you  send  me 
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tht0  letter  to  sbatne  me,  and  teach  me 
how  I  have  fallen  ?  " 

Bat  "  He  whom  he  had  peraecated  ** 
had  "met  him  bj  the  way."  We  shall 
leaTe  his  biographer,  a  few  weeks  later, 
to  deioribe  the  criaia-hour  :— 

**The  spectacle  his  studio  presented 
that  evening  was  touchingly  monmful. 
The  dim  lamp  (emblem  of  himself)  was 
flickering  in  its  socket,  and  flang  a  sicklj 
glare  on  hia  pale  and  wasted  featarea. 
With  his  hand  trembling,  and  lips  quiver- 
iug,  he. sat  in  his  arm-<£air  with  a  large 
Hible.  The  excitement  discernible  in 
his  eye  told  the  snrge  of  emotions  that 
were  bearing  within.  He  seemed  to 
experience  even  a  strange  relief  in  un- 
burdening to  another  the  tremendous 
truth,  that  he  felt  all  unprepared  to  die. 
11  is  horror  was  almost  insupportable. 
As  scenes  of  guilt  rose  up  to  view,  his 
conscience  refused  to  be  pacified.  But 
the  hour  (that  hour  when  *  there  ts  joy 
in  heaven  among  the  angels  of  God') 
had  come.  The  merciful  hand  of  a  mer- 
ciful Saviour  was  stretched  out  when 
the  waves  were  closing  over  him.  He 
grasped  with  the  eagerness  of  a  drowning 
man  the  view  Dr.  Chalmers  simply 
resolves  into  '  Man*8  need  and  God's  gi/V 
Yet,  *oh,*  he  said,  *I  have  sinned 
against  knowledge  and  against  privilege ; 
how  can  /find  reconciliation  and  pardon 
from  Christ? '  Among  other  Bible  sources 
of  consolation  and  comfort,  and  other 
testimonies  to  the  glorious  freeness  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  to  the  chief  of 
sinners,  one  seemed  peculiarly  to  arrest 
his  thoughts  and  calm  his  feara— that  to 
Peter,  who  thrice  denied  his  Lord  with 
oaths  and  curses,  Christ,  in  His  con- 
siderate tenderneas,  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage in  order  to  dispel  his  miigivings. 
*Qo^  tell  my  disciples,  ahd  Prtxb, 
that  I  have  risen  from  the  dead  1 ' 
'And  Pxtbr!'  Forgiveness  to  the 
fcoffer!  curserl  renegade!  coward  I 
What  more  could  poor  Gibson  require 
than  this  ?  The  Saviour  who  had  thus 
spoken  so  tenderly  to  another,  appeared 
to  speak  to  Aim.  That  night  he  began 
to  drink  the  living  streams  fresh  from 
the  wells  of  salvation.'* 

By  the  advice  of  a  medical  man  of 
eminence^  we  find  him  spending  the  next 
winter  in  Spain.  His  diary  is  full  of 
interesting  pictorial  descriptions  of  cha  - 
raoter  and  scenery.  On  returning  to 
London  he  was  desirous  of  making  a 
public  profession  of  his  ttdih  in  tlie  Lord ' 


Jesus,  by  reoeiTing  the  holy  sacrament 
of  communion. 

**He  partook  of  the  ordinance  with 
much  refreshment  and  comfort:  and 
went  afterwards  to  the  Scotch  Church 
in  Halkin  Street  West.  Although  the 
sermon  had  been  written  expressly  for 
his  behoof,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  hia  feelings  and  condition. 
Mr.  Macbeth  powerfully  exhibited  and 
enforced  the  possibility  and  practicability 
of  a  man  pursuing  his  daily  business  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  from  a  Christian 
motive,  thereby  Chriatianizing  all  his 
actions,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  the 
text — '  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed, 
do  ail  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  ffimmg 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him: 
In  coming  out,  he  aaid,  with  a  glow  of 
feelingv  'I  did  not  think  that  poaatUe 
before ;  but  now  it  opens  up  a  new  view 
of  life ! — that  Christ  is  not  only  entirely 
worthy  of  such  a  surrender  of  our  lives 
to  Him,  and  that  this  is  His  right,  but 
that  it  is  within  the  powera  and  capa- 
bilities of  performance  of  hard-working 
men  in  this  work-day  world.' " 

We  shall  present  an  extract  from  his 
journal,  where  he  makes  a  modest  refer- 
ence to  the  first  recognition  of  his  artistic 
merits  in  the  London  World  of  Art. 

*'  Z\9t  Dwsmier.— The  last  day  of  \  855, 
perhaps  the  most  eventful  year  of  my 
chequered  life.  Ita  first  months  were 
passed  in  close  study  in  London,  paint- 
ing Ihe  Litde  Stranger  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Then  was  my  long  wish  of  renounc- 
ing portrait-painting  for  ever  realised — 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  I  could 
paint  pictures  good  enough  to  command 
a  ready  sale.  W—  came  to  see  me; 
and  what  an  eventful  visit  that  waa  to 
roe!  Oh,  how  anxious  and  nervous  I 
was  I  He  spoke  to  me 'more  encourag- 
ingly than  1  bad  dared  to  anticipate,  and 
proved  his  sincerity  by  offering  me  £100 
for  The  Little  Stranger  1  sketched.  Of 
course  this  was  accepted.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  I  had  never  sent 
there  before,  and  dreaded  a  r^ection.  It 
waa  favourably  hung,  I  may  aay  konomr' 
ably,  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  witli 
my  friend  Faed*s  masterpiece.  The 
Mitherless  Bairn.   During  the  '  banging,' 

I  visited  Mrs.  C at  Southampton, 

and  then  passed  some  happy  days  with 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F at  Brighton.    Waa 

not  my  cup  of  prosperity  full  ?  Ah  I  just 
then  it  seemed  about  to  be  dashed  from 
my  lips;  and  I  di<>covered  my  health 
blighted  and  strength  gone.    ...    In 
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August,  went  to  Edinborgb,  thinking  it 
might  be  my  last  yisit  to  that  dear  old 
place.  •  .  Gradually  and  wonderfully 
began  to  lecoYer.  In  October,  sailed  to 
Gibraltar ;  and  here  I  am  now  at  Malaga, 
wonderftilly  well,  with  every  cause  of 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  that  Being 
who  has  brought  me  through  all  this, 
and  enabled  me  to  see  that  it  was  alt  for 
the  best,  that  tlie  illness  was  instru- 
mental in  leading  me  to  see  the  necessity 
and  beauty  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
in  causing  me  to  renounce  infidel  opin- 
ions—fast gaining  strength— and,  as 
such,  was  really  a  blessing.  And  now, 
let  me  begin  another  year  with  renewed 
resolutions  of  walking  in  the  paths 
which  are  < pleasantness  tjid  peace,*** 

On  his  return  to  London,  with  health 
apparently  invigorated  and  restored,  he 
resumed  his  artistic  labours.  Sketches 
made  in  Spain  supplied  him  with  effec- 
tire  material.  It  was  now  that  his  picture 
of  PeasOHtt  at  a  Spanish  Well  was  painted, 
which  gained  the  high  eulogy  of  such 
men  as  Landseer  and  Creswick.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  best  tribute  to  its  ex- 
cellence that  the  latter  artist  secured  it 
on  the  day  of  "private  view"  for  his 
own  collection. 

**  Gibson  thus  held  on  the  quite  tenor  of 
his  way  during  that  happy  summer, 
which  he  himself  spoke  of  as  the  hap- 
piest passage  of  his  life." 

Sabbath  was,  moreover,  to  him  now 
what  it  had  never  been  before^  a  day  of 
holy  rest  Beautiful  was  it  to  see  how 
the  all-engrosing,  all-absorbing  work  add 
toil  of  the  week  was  then  dismissed  and 
forgotten.  The  day  was  when  Gibson 
(like  others  equally  unscrupulous)  would 
have  had  his  easel  erected,  tasking,  as  on 
other  days,  an  overwrought  brain ;  or  at 
least  making  his  studio  a  rendezvous  for 
artistic  friends  to  hear  their  judgment  on 
his  works,  and  spending  the  afternoon  at 
a  festive  gathering.  .  .  .  The  visits 
of  artists  and  connoisseurs— formerly  a 
pleasure  on  Sunday— were  now  studi- 
ously avoided  and  declined.  If,  once  or 
twice,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
intrusion,  his  pallid  face,  if  not  to  them, 
at  least  to  others,  betrayed  the  intensity 
of  his  feelings. 

His  ikvonrite  reading  on  the  Sabbath 
erenlogs  was  Kitto's  **  Daily  Bible  Illus- 


tntions,"  which  he  continued  to  penue 
with  growing  interest.  He  would  re- 
turn on  Monday,  after  this  day  of  exhil- 
arating repose,  with  fresh  zest  to  his 
work.  A  Sabbath  spirit  followed  him 
throughout  the  week ;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  which  requires  no  comment, 
that,  during  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
months,  when  Gibson's  genius  and  power 
were  most  rapidly  developing,  his  inner, 
hidden  life  was  advancing  with  corres- 
ponding rapidity.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  this  was  the  moody  picture  of  a  man 
who  felt  that  his  days  were  numbered, 
and  the  grave  was  at  hand.  Though, 
alas !  too  true  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, it  is  equally  certain  that  at  this 
time  he  was  even  indulging  in  dreams  of 
perfect  restoratioo.  His  complaint,  pro- 
verbially treacherous  and  deceptive,  had 
for  the  present  been  arrested  ;  he  himself, 
too,  fondly  imagined  it  had  been  over- 
come. His  recent  success  in  the  Royal 
Academy  led  him  to  conjure  up  phantom 
visions  of  future  years,  when  he  hoped 
to  cast  nobler  contributions  than  he  had 
yet  done  into  the  treasury  of  his  country's 
art.  But  he  had  drunk  at  a  purer  than 
Castalian  fount,  and  the  result  was,  that 
his  spirit  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  for 
his  mind  was  stayed  on  God.  Had  he 
lived  to  realise  his  own  humble  hopes, 
and  the  more  confident  expectations  of 
others,  in  the  triumphs  of  his  pencil,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  added  another 
name  to  the  many  noble  examples  of 
"  consecrated  genius.** 

We  had  marked  several  passages  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  memoir  which 
space  forbids  inserting.  Holy  living  was 
soon  to  be  followed— sooner  than  Mr. 
Gibson  dreamed  —  by  happy  dying. 
Touching  is  the  account  of  the  last  look 
of  his  picture  (another  great  work  he 
had  recently  begun).  But  nobler  themes 
and  visions  now  filled  his  soul,  and  from 
day  to  day,  with  the  Bible's  gracious 
promises  constantly  repeated  at  his  bed- 
side, he  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

>ye  give  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
volume  in  the  words  of  the  compiler : — 

"We  have  heard  of  a  dying  saint, 
who,  in  his  closing  moments,  thought 
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be  Bftw  a  bridge  of  tborna  tpanniog  ibe 
dark  valley,  but  tbe  Hayioar  waitiDg 
with  outstretched  hand  on  the  other 
tide.  Darid  Gibson  now  gare  his  own 
testimony.  As  conscionsness  was  for- 
saking him,  he  became  slightly  deliri- 
ous; bat,  powerless  though  his  frame 
was,  he  made  a  rain  effort  to  raise  him- 
self up.  Audibly  he  said,  *  I  must  be 
up  to  see  the  people.'  '  What  people  ?' 
his  aunt  asked.  'Christ  and  His  peo- 
ple,' was  the  reply ;  and  these  were  the 
last  words  he  uttered.  He  sunk  back 
on  his  pillow,  and  the  heavy  rattling, 
breathing  gradually  subsided,  till  it  was 
calm  as  an  infant's  sleep.  For  ten  min- 
utes we  watched  these  placid  features, 
and  thought  of  the  welcome  he  had  re- 
ceived: — 

*  Eager  for  thy  coming  o*ar, 
M  they  throng  the  bliteAil  ahoie.' 

We  gently  dosed  his  eyes,  and  wished 
for  ourselves  a  similar  departure  1 " 

"  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God. 
Fair  Spirit,  rest  thee  now : 
E>n  while  with  oora  thy  fbotstcpa  trod, 
Hi$  aeal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dnat-to  its  narrow  faonse  beneath : 

8onI-4o  ita  place  on  high : 
Th^  that  hare  aeen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die.** 


•    **  THT  WILL  BE  DONE.** 
Thy  win  be  doae— a  simple  word 

An  infhat*a  liiplng  tongue  might  «a7 ; 
Tet  oh  t  how  rarely  is  it  heard 

From  oora.  in  aonvwii  trial  day. 
When  thoae  with  whom  Ufe'a  path  wa  trod 

RaM  left  it  dark,  and  sad,  and  lone. 
How  hard  it  seems  to  Use  the  rod. 

And  meekly  say,  •*  Thy  wiU  be  done.'* 

When  pleasnre  langfaa  on  Up  and  brow, 

The  holy  worda  are  lightly  spoken ; 
But  when,  'neafth  stem  Miafortnne'a  blow. 

Each  flower  of  Hope  lies  omahed  and  broken. 
When  ail  that  bloomed  around  our  way 

Fades,  sM  our  course  be  half,  way  run* 
We  aeasfie  can  school  our  hearta  to  say, 

••  Thy  will,  Thy  blessed  wUl  be  done.** 

When  those  who  to  our  home  and  hoarth 

So  much  of  loTe*s  own  light  have  giTcn, 
Are  taken  from  our  bind  on  earth. 

To  Join  a  brighter  band  in  hcaren  i 
Oh !  when  we  watch  them  paaa  away, 

Their  life-strings  breaking,  one  by  ooo. 
*Tis  bard,  in  such  an  hour,  to  pray, 

«*  FWher  1  Thy  wUl,  not  ours,  be  done." 

Oh  f  Thou  who  in  Oethaemaae, 

Wreatling  in  mortal  anguiah  there. 
Didst  in  Thine  hoar  of  agony 

Breathe  meekly  forth  this  fvrrent  prayer ; 
Teach  us,  when  on  oor  heads  descend 

These  shatta  of  woe,  which  none  may  sbun. 
Humbly  beneath  the  stroke  to  bend. 

And  only  say,  •'  Thy  wiU  be  done." 
Carada.  R.  a.  p. 


THOUGHTS   FOR   THE   AFFLICTED. 


(1.)  Undebbtaitd  that  a  Hiring  pencnal 
God  is  dealing  with  you  in  tlUs  trial, 
whatever  it  be ;  that  you  have  not  to  do 
with  chance,  or  with  dead  mechanical 
laws,  but  with  a  Person  who  is  adang 
towards  you  more  really  than  your 
mother  erer  did  during  those  unconscious 
hours  of  infkncy  when  she  carried  you  in 
her  arms,  guided  your  tottering  steps, 
or  trained  yon  up,  ministering  to  your 
wants  each  day  according  to  your  need. 
(2.)  It  is  a  condition  essential  to  your 
receiTing  any  good  or  comfort,  that  you 
meet  with  your  spurit  this  *<  Father  of 
your  spirit.''  To  refuse  to  tlunk  of  Him, 
or,to  pray  to  EQm,  or  to  seek  eren  to  know 
what  particular  teaching  He  may  have 
for  yoK  in  the  trial--to  lose  fiiith  in  His 
presence  and  wisdom,  or  in  the  sincerity 
of  His  lore  to  yowrseif— to  shut  yourself 
up  in  the  pride  and  unbelief  of  your  own 


hearts,— tins  tit  death  and  misery!  On  tbe 
other  hand,  to  open  your  whole  soul  to 
God  in  lore  and  reTerenoe,  to  poor  out 
your  hearts  before  Htm,  to  hear  Him, 
commune  with  Him  as  a  Sorereign  Lord 
and  most  tender  FaUier,— this  is  peace. 
Do  not  think  that  paiieHeB  and  stirfcal 
submission  are  what  God  is  seeking  Jhr 
tkeir  own  sake.  The  only  real  value  of 
patience  is  to  enable  you  to  meet  God;  the 
only  submission  tiiat  wUl  bring  a  bless- 
ing is  submission  to  be  tamgkt  ^  Qod. 

(3.)  Think  calmly  and  petientiy  upon 
Chd  Hinmlf  as  revealed  in  Chriat^  for  he 
who  sees  Him  sees  the  Father,  and  think 
of  His  relationship  to  yoK.  Whether  you 
see  it  or  not,  belioFe  it  or  not,  it  U 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  great  GodI, 
the  maker  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  is  your  Maker,  Preserver,  Bene- 
fiwtor,  Redeemer  {  that  He  knows  you 
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peraonally  as  no  one  else  can  do,  and 
comprehends  yonr  whole  life,  with  its 
CTery  thought,  word,  and  action,  since 
jon  existed;    that  He  sees  yon  now, 
and  searches  into  the  moat  hidden  depths 
of  jonr  heiog,  understanding  your  sins, 
temptations,  difflcoltles,  and  sorrows,  and 
knowing  perfectly  what  yon  have  heen, 
what  you  axe,  what  you  wish,  what  you 
require.  Whither  can  you  flee  ftom  His 
presence  1    But  also  reflect  upon  it  that 
this  migh^  God  is  your  Father,  that 
there  is  no  one  lores  you  as  He  does,  for 
you  are  His  own  creature^  you  helong  to 
Him  and  not  to  yourself— that  He  has 
an  interest  in  your  good  and  happiiiess 
such  as  neither  you  nor  yet  an  angel  can 
comprehend— «nd  that  in  all  He  is  now 
planning  for  you  and  doing  to  you,  He 
is  weighing  and  considering  how  He  can 
do  you  and  yours  most  good,  just  as  if 
He  had  none  else  to  think  about  or 
attend  to  in  the  whole  universe !    Oh  I 
who  would  wish  to  fly  from  such  a  pre- 
sence as  this  I    What  a  joy  to  feel  that 
wherever  you  are,  there  this  God  must 
be !    ^  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fell 
on    the   ground  without  ifowr  Father. 
But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  aU 
numbered.    Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye 
are  of  mare  vahie  than  many  sparrows." 
**  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold 
who   hath  created   these   things,  that 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  He 
calleth  them  all  by  names,  by  the  greats 
ness  of  His  might,  for  that  He  is  strong  in 
power;  not  one  feileth.     Why  sayest 
thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel, 
iify  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  niy 
judgment  is  passed  over  firom  my  God? 
Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that   the   everlasting   God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neiUier  is  weary? 
there  is  no  searching  of  His  understand- 
ing." Whatever  evil,  tlien,  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  ftom,  whatever  good  you  seek 
to  obtain,  in  God  Himsel/f  as  the  most 
powerftd,  most  wise,  most  loving  of  all 
Beings,  and  your  Father— in  Him  alone 
must  you  hope. 

(4.)  Beware  of  seeking  to  obtain  com- 
fort only  or  chiefly,  for  this  is  not  what 


God  is  chiefly  seeking  to  bestow.  Good 
— good  to  your  own  immortal  soul,  or  to 
.that  of  others,  should  be  the  great  object 
of  your  desire.  The  comfort  will  come  at 
the  right  time,  when  it  is  sought  in  the 
right  way,  said  the  right  way  is  to  seek 
Jirat  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness. Be  assured  that  whatever 
other  ends,  direct  or  indirect,  in  yourself 
or  others,  now  or  hereafter,  God  has  to 
accomplish  by  this  trial,  your  oum  per^ 
Boncd  ffood  is  never  overlooked  by  Him, 
and  may  always  be  secured.  Nor  is 
it  profitable  for  you  to  be  balancing 
your  merdes  aUeady  possessed^  or  the 
mercies  likely  to  come,  against  the 
afliiction  from  which  you  sufibr,  and 
thus  to  find  ground  for  peace.  This  is 
just  a  subtle  form  of  seeking  comfort 
without  seeking  God  and  the  good  which 
He  wishes  to  impart  to  you. 
(7b  be  eontimued ) 


^THB   LORD   18   TUB   FOBTION    OF   If  INK 
INHEBITAKOE."— PSALM  ZYI.  5. 

Though  aome  good  things  of  lower  worth 
My  heart  is  ealled  on  to  resign, 

Of  all  the  gifts  in  hesren  and  earth. 
The  best,  the  very  best  is  mine. 

The  loTe  of  Ood  in  Christ  made  known— 

The  love  that  is  enough  alone— 

My  Father's  love— is  all  my  own. 

My  soul's  restorer,  let  me  learn 
In  that  deep  love  to  live  and  reet— 

Let  me  the  predoos  thing  discern 
Of  which  I  am  indeed  possessed— 

My  treasure  let  roe  feel  and  see, 

And  let  my  moments,  ss  they  flee. 

Unfold  my  endless  life  in  Thee. 

Let  me  not  dwell  so  much  witiiin 

My  bonnded  heart,  with  anxious  heed. 
Where  all  my  searches  meet  with  sin. 

And  nothing  satisfies  my  need- 
It  shuts  me  from  the  sound  and  sight 
Of  that  pure  world  of  Uf^  and  Ught, 
Which  has  no  breadth,  or  length,  or  height. 

Let  me  Thy  power.  Thy  beauty  see- 
Bo  shall  my  vain  aspirings  cease, 

And  my  free  heart  shall  follow  Thee 
Through  paths  of  eTerlsstlng  peaoe. 

My  strength  Thy  gift— my  lift  Thy  cere, 

I  shall  forget  to  seek  elsewhere 

The  Joy  to  which  my  soul  is  heir. 

1  wss  not  called  to  walk  alone. 
To  clothe  myiet/ with  lofe  and  light; 

And  for  Thy  glory,  not  my  own. 
My  soul  is  preclonein  Thy  sight. 

My  evil  heart  can  never  be 

A  home,  a  heritage  for  me— 

But  Thou  canst  make  it  fit  for  Thee. 

A.  L.  N. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  OF  LUCKNOW,  BABT., 

KC.B. 


Thb  battle  of  Waterloo  had  juat  been 
fought,  and  the  great  Duke  who  won  it, 
and  who  in  earlier  days  had  done  some- 
thing to  eatabliah  the  British  power  in 
India,  had  inaugurated  a  peace  that  was 
to  last  for  forty  years,  when  Ilayelock, 
who  so  recently  sacrificed  himself  to  stem 
the  flood  of  revolution  in  India,  entered 
the  British  army. 

It  is  one  of  those  coincidences  which  we 
are  inclined  to  observe  with  interest, 
that  the  man  who  was  of  most  importance 
to  India,  during  the  year  1857,  entered 
the  army  at  the  very  time  when  the  great 
Duke  sheathed  his  sword,  and  when,  in 
Qod*8  good  providence,  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  peace  which,  under  the  same  provid- 
ence, he  had  won. 

It  is  another  coincidence  worth  noting, 
that  Wellington,  notwithstanding  all  his 
dangers,  and  all  his  battles,  was  laid  vn- 
wauneUd  in  the  hero-sepulchre  in  the 
heart  of  tumultuous  London ;  and  that 
Havelock  was  also  laid  tmwounded  in  his 
grave— a  grave  round  which  a  seething 
tide  of  foes  continued  to  rage  with  frantic 
impetuosity,  only  to  be  scattered  again 
and  again  in  idle  spray  before  the  strong- 
hearted  children  of  our  island-home. 
Surely  tome  secret  mail  guarded  men  like 
Wellington  and  Havelock.  Could  it  have 
been  given  them  by  Him  who  said,  **  A 
thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee;"  and  who  selects 
His  instruments  unknown  to  the  wisest 
of  the  earth,  and  strengthens  tliem  well 
against  the  day  when  His  work  requires 
to  be  done  ? 

Henry  Havelock  was  bom  at  Sunder- 
land on  the  5th  of  April  1795.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  the  Charter  House 
School.  His  childhood  and  youth  were 
distinguished  by  a  fearlessness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  mercy,  which  con- 
tinued to  characterise  him  up  to  the  day 
when,  through  tears  of  joy,  those  whom 
he  saved  saw  his  approach  to  Lucknow 
along  a  way  of  grief  and  deatli,  which, 
even  to  the  most  fearless,  it  appeared  a 


rash  and  desperate  enterprise  to  Ibflow. 
Havelock  penetrating  to  Lucknow  at  all 
hazards,  to  bring  hope  and  safety  with 
him  to  the  weakest  and  the  weariest,  was 
exceedingly  like  Havelock  at  many  other 
periods  of  his  history,  though  this  was 
the  culmination  of  his  hero-character, 
and  the  act  for  which,  among  European 
nations,  he  will  for  ever  be  remembered. 
It  is  only,  however,  a  heroic  nation  that 
can  appreciate  the  sacrifice  of  life  fcMr  the 
sake  of  the  weak  and  worn,  or  of  woumb 
and  children,  whose  rescue  will  cost  the 
lives,  it  may  be,  of  many  more  in  number 
than  themselves.  Henceforth,  in  Britain's 
history,  it  will  be  no  question,  we  trust, 
how  few  they  are  who  wait  for  rescue,  in 
any  circumstances  of  danger,  if  only 
their  rescue  can  be  effected. 

Not  only  fearlessness  and  mercy,  but 
early  piety,  also  marked  the  character  of 
Sir  Henry  Havelock.  None  of  thoss 
who  have  hitherto  written  memoirs  of 
the  heroic  general  have  mentioned  parti- 
cularly any  religious  influences  that  were 
brought  to  bear  on  his  early  life,  until  be 
attended  the  Charter  House  SchooL  fie 
left  Sunderland  for  Ingreas  Park,  near 
Dartford,  in  Kent,  when  he  waa  scaroelj 
five  years  of  age.  Eor  three  years  he  wss 
sent  to  be  educated  by  the  curate  of  the 
parish  in  Kent,  where  his  fetber  now 
resided.  "  He  was  remarkable  for  qoiet- 
ness  rather  than  for  noisiness ;  a  steady- 
going,  reflective,  self-contained  kind  of 
boy."  Hence  he  received  the  name  of 
^  Old  Phlos  "  from  his  companions— an 
elegant  abbreviation  of  theirs  for  old 
philosopher.  It  is  sometimes  affirmed, 
but  we  give  little  credit  to  the  affirma- 
tion, that  a  weak  character  materially 
may  be  a  better  ground  for  the  power  of 
religious  faith  to  manifest  itself  upon 
than  a  strong  one.  Any  »cmblanoe  of 
truth  possessed  by  this  is  derived  from 
the  various  rates  of  progress  at  wbirh 
Christians  advance  in  the  way  of  life  and 
righteousness ;  but  we  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  paradox,  misinterpret  the 
parable  of  The  Talents,  or  the  saying. 
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'^  Uoto  wbomioever  much  is  given,  of  him 
•hall  be  much  requized.'*  A  reflective 
ditpoBltion  like  Harelock's  gboold  be 
emr\y  attended  to,  and  the  divine  element 
of  religion  should  be  presented  in  its 
power  where  it  is  likely  to  be  most  re- 
quired. We  say  this,  because  people 
often  speak  as  if  quiet  and  thoughtful 
young  persons  did  not  need  to  be  directed 
to  religion  so  much  as  others ;  whereas 
they  have  more  need  for  it,  and  more 
capacity  for  it  than  others,  and  will  also 
be  enabled  to  do  more  for  the  glory  of 
God,  when  religion  has  exercised  its  legi- 
timate  power  over  their  natures.  Take 
Havelock's  character  as  an  example.  In 
the  soldier's  life  he  led,  had  he  been  weak 
in  character,  how  often  would  he  have 
been  sneered  down  by  imbecile  puppy- 
ism, and  by  that  effeminate  worldliness 
which  pretends  to  admire  manliness  and 
common  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
taboo§  the  piety  of  which  these  are  pecu- 
liar marks? 

At  the  Charter  House,  some  of  his 
companions  appear  to  have  been  as  atten- 
tive to  their  religious  duties  as  if  they 
had  all  been  under  the  roof  of  pious 
parents ;  and  to  parents  of  this  character 
some  of  them  must  have  belonged. 

When  Havelock  left  that  place  of 
education,  he  was  sent  to  study  law. 
Bat,  as  he  began  the  study  in  1814,  and 
left  it  for  the  army  in  July  of  the 
following  year,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  his  legal  acquirements  were  great. 
The  fact  of  his  brother  William  (who- 
was  only  two  years  older  than  himself, 
aod  who  had  received  high  praise  for  his 
chivalrous  conduct  from  Baron  Altcn, 
whose  aide-de-cctrnp  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo)  being  in  the  army,  must 
often  have  had  power  over  his  thoughts, 
and  especially  at  the  very  time  he  was 
enaployed  in  the  study  of  law.  Even  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans  derive  much  of 
their  heroic  and  warlike  tone  from  the 
fiftct  that  her  thoughts  nsed  to  wander  to 
the  scenes  of  the  peninsular  campaign, 
in  which  two  of  her  brothers  were 
engaged. 

After  he  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
army,  he  effected  an  exchange  from  the 
Rifle  Brigade  into  the  13lh  Light  In- 


fSsntry,  then  under  orders  for  Indian 
service.  He  sailed  for  India  in  January 
1823;  and  in  a  manuscript  he  had  left, 
it  is  recorded  that  it  was  at  this  period, 
and  "while  he  was  sailing  across  the 
wide  Atlantic  towards  Bengal,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  to  him  with  its  offers 
of  peace  and  mandate  of  love,  which, 
though  for  some  time  resisted,  were 
received,  and  at  length  prevailed."  In 
the  same  ship  with  him  was  *'an  humble, 
unpretending  man,  Jamt»  Gardner ^  then 
a  lieutenant  in  the  13th,  afterwards  a 
retired  captain  engaged  in  Home  Mis- 
sionary objects,  and  other  works  of 
Cliristian  benevolence  at  Bath."  He 
appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence 
on  Havelock.  Again  and  again,  in  going 
over  the  life  of  this  brave  general,  do  we 
find  the  golden  thread  of  religion  illumin« 
ing  the  web  of  his  mingled  fortunes,  and 
giving  a  harmonious  colouring  to  the 
wildest  and  darkest,  to  the  brightest 
and  serenest  of  the  various  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  Many  a  one 
feels  his  drcumstances,  his  companions, 
his  occupation,  and  his  disposition,  to  be 
all  adverse  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
progress.  Havelock  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  (even  in  those  pro- 
fessions which,  justly  or  unjustly,  have 
been  regarded  as  hostile  to  religious 
principles)  to  glorify  God  and  secure  the 
happiness  and  peace  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  Christian. 

To  have,  as  in  a  connecting  line,  the 
remembrance  of  the  warlike  scenes  in 
which  General  Hayelock's  lot  was  cast 
in  India,  we  have  simply,  on  a  large  map, 
to  apply  one  end  of  a  thread  to  Rangoon 
in  Burmahf  and  the  other  to  Ghuznee  in 
Afghanistan,  Close  on  this  line  are  the 
places  where  he  was  so  highly  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  namely— 1,  Burmah ; 
2,  Ghuznee  and  Jellalabad;  3,  Istaliff; 
4,  Maharsjpore;  5,  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
and  Sobraon ;  6,  Mohammerah  in  Persia 
(several  degrees  to  the  south  of  this  index 
line);  7,  his  last,  and  best,  and  most 
wonderful  efforts  as  a  soldier,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  above  Allahabad, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore. 
Either  in  historical  works,  or  in  de« 
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ipatchea,  he  described  almott  9wery  one 
of  these  toenes.  Hii  despatches  hare 
been  spoken  of  fai  fayonrable  terms  of 
comparison  with  the  commentaries  of 
the  great  Casar ;  and  there  is  an  energy 
and  Tirid  power  of  picturing  in  his 
earlier  accounts  of  battles  and  sieges, 
which  prove  that  he  possessed  the  rare 
combination  of  generalship  with  literary 
and  artistic  power.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  is  the  sober  tone,  or  the  absolute 
silence  he  observes,  at  to  Am  oum  expUntM, 

After  the  British  were  yictorious  in 
Burmah,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  the  golden-footed  monarch, 
at  Ava. 

In  a  funeral  sermon  by  Mr.  Brock, 
we  are  told  that— 


«<No  sooner  did  he  Jdn  the  ISth  Light 
Infantry  than  he  began  to  devote  himself 
seriously  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
assembling  them  together  at  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  psalmody,  and  prayer ;  and,  through- 
out the  long  period  of  his  connexion  with 
that  regiment,  that  practice  he  religiously 
maintained.  There  came  a  time  when 
they  built  a  place  for  their  religious  ac- 
oommodation,  and  bad  their  own  pastor, 
but  Havelock  was  amongst  them  as  one 
that  served  them  in  the  Gospel  and  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  at  Rangoon, 
with  the  expedition  under  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  after  the  plsce  had  been  cap- 
tured. He  there  obtained  the  permanent 
use  of  a  large  chamber  in  the  Grand 
Fagoda,  and  converted  that  chambw,  the 
walls  of  which  were  decorated  with 
idolatrous  images,  into  a  meeting-house 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

'*Ooe  day  a  military  officer,  on  ap- 
proaching the  edifice,  heard  the  sound  of 
psalmody,  and,  entering  therein,  he  found 
above  a  hundred  soldiers  seated  around 
their  officer,  who  was  acting  as  the  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  another  admirable  funeral  sermon, 
the  preacher  (the  Bev.  £.  Paxton  Hood) 
asks,  "  Have  yon  not  heard  how,  in  the 
temj^e  of  Rangoon,  when  the  city  was 
taken,  he  was  seen  in  the  temple— the 
idol  temple— filled  with  the  images  and 
cross-legged  infemals  of  that  country? 
He  piae«i  the  lampe  in  the  hande  of  the 
uloie^  and,  by  the  light,  sat  down  to 
teach,  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
soldiers,  and  to  open  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures." 


An  important  event  In  the  history  of 
General  Havelock  was  his  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  a  famous  missionary,  Dr. 
Marshman  of  Serampore.  This  took 
place  in  1827. 

About  eleven  years  afterwards  came 
the  first  Affghan  campaign,  in  which  he 
served  as  Brigade  lligor  under  Brigadier 
Sale. 

At  this  time  they  were  reduced  to  the 
fkmine  allowance  of  bread.  But  a 
greater  privation  was  the  want  of  water. 
Of  the  suflbrings- thus  occasioned,  and 
the  delight  produced  by  finding  an 
abundant  supply,  we  have  an  interesting 
description  by  Havelock  himself: — 

''The  plain  on  which  our  camp  is  now 
pitched,  is  not,  like  the  level  of  Siriah, 
watered  by  deep  and  well-supplied  kah- 
reezes,  carrying  coolness,  and  the  promise 
of  fertility,  down  their  slopes.  A  small 
cut,  through  which  we  found  water  flow* 
ing  from  a  spring-head  in  the  motmtains, 
has  alone  supplied  us  with  the  useful 
cdement  since  first  we  advanced  to  this 
point  This  little  channel  the  Candahsr 
siidars  have  caused  to  be  dammed  up 
near  its  source  in  the  hills,  and  hAxAd 
two  bold  brigades^  and  the  levy  of  the 
Shah,  reduced  to  the  greatest  straiu. 
Horses  already  half  starved  for  want  of 
grain  and  good  grsss,  were  throughout 
the  day  panting  in  all  the  agonies  of 
thirst,  and  in  the  evening  a  few  drops  of 
water  oould  not  be  obtained  even  to  mix 
the  medicines  of  the  sick  in  our  hospitals, 
or  to  supply  them  with  the  refreshment 
and  comfort  of  a  few  spoonftds  of  tea." 

Of  the  unexpected  and  most  ingenious 
capture  of  Ghuznee  (without  a  siege,  for 
which  the  British  had  no  proper  nego- 
train),  by  the  secret  attack  on  the 
Cabool  gate,  he  also  wrote  :— 

<<The  British  guns  were  now  in 
battery,  and  had  opened ;  and  the  enemy 
was  answering  their  smart  fire,  by  send- 
ing every  now  and  then  a  round  shot, 
with  a  rushing  sound,  through  the  air 
on  an  errand  of  vengeance.  From  tlie 
southward,  the  fire  of  Captain  Hay*s 
musketry  wss  heard,  whilst^  as  our 
skirmishers,  along  the  whole  northern 
face,  were  from  time  to  time  descried, 
they  were  saluted  with  juzaiV  (wall  piece) 
and  musketry  shots  from  the  ramparts. 
The  scene  became  animated.  The  Aff"- 
ghsns  exhibited  on  their  walls  a  succes- 
sion of  blue  lights,  by  aid  of  which  they 
strove  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  efforts 
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which  were  about  to  he  made  a^nst 
tliem.  But  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
mitchief  which  they  had  to  dread,  they 
remained  wholly  ignorant  In  expecta- 
tion of  a  general  eicalade,  they  had 
manned  the  whole  circumference  cf  their 
walb. 

**The  northern  rampart  at  length 
became  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  erery  where 
the  cannonade  and  fire  of  the  musketry 
became  brisker  and  brisker.  But  these 
soon  ceased,  or  were  forgotten,  for 
scarcely  had  day  begun  to  break,  when, 
after  an  explosion  barely  audible  beyond 
the  head  of  the  column  amidst  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  boisterous  wind  and  the 
rattle  of  the  cannonade,  a  pillar  of  black 
smoke  was  seen  to  rise^  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  the  bugle  sound  to  adyance  was 
distinctly  recognised.  The  moment  was 
interesting.  It  was  yet  dark;  and  the 
column  was  composed  generally  of  young 
troops.  A  notion  perraded  it,  that  a 
bastion  had  fallen  in  uoder  the  fire  of 
the  artillery ;  others  thought  that  one  of 
the  enemy's  expense  magazines  had 
blown  up ;  but  all  who  had  seen  the  in- 
structions of  the  preceding  evening 
knew  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and 
that  the  attempt  was  now  to  be  hazarded 
which  was  to  make  or  mar  the  prqjectors 
of  the  enterprise. 

''The  engineers  had  done  their  work 
boldly,  prudently,  and  skilfully.  Captain 
Thomson  and  his  coadjutors  had  crept 
silently  along  the  bridge,  or  causeway, 
which  afifbrded  a  passage  across  the  wet 
ditch,  and  up  the  steep,  defended  by 
loopholes,  which  led  to  the  gate.  Close 
to  the  massive  portal  he  had  piled  the 
bags,  and  fired  the  hose,  or  gauciiae, 
attached  to  them.  His  explosion  party 
effected  this  in  about  two  minutes ;  and 
then  retired  under  such  cover  as  they 
could  find,  to  watch  the  progress  and 
results  of  their  pyrotecliny.  The  enemy 
were  still  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  scheme  laid  for  their  destruction. 
Anxious,  however,  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  bustle  which  they  partially  heiird 
in  the  direction  of  the  important  entrance^ 
they  now  displayed  a  large  and  brilliant 
blue  light  on  the  widened  rampart  im- 
mediately above  the  gate.  But  they  had 
not  time  to  profit  bv  its  glare,  when  the 
powder  exploded,  shivered  the  massive 
barricade  in  pieces,  and  brought  down  in 
hideous  ruin,  into  the  passage  below, 
masses  of  masonry  and  fractured  beams. 

"  The  stormers,  under  Colonel  Dennie, 
rushed,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  bugle 
signal,  into  the  smoking  and  darkened 
opening  before  them,  and  found  them- 
selves fairly  opposed,  hand  to  hand,  by 
the  Affghans,  who  had  quickly  recovered 


fWmi  their  surprise.  Notliing  could  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  narrow  passage; 
bat  the  cUuh  of  sword  blade  against 
bayonet  was  heard  on  every  side.  The 
little  band  had  to  grope  its  way  between 
the  yet  standing  walls,  in  darkness,  which 
the  glimmer  of  the  blue  light  did  not 
dissipate,  but  rendered  more  perplexing. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage ; 
there  was  neither  time  nor  space,  indeed, 
for  reguUr  street  firing,  but  in  its  turn 
each  loaded  section  gave  its  volley,  and 
then  made  way  for  the  next,  which, 
crowding  to  the  ttoni,  poured  in  a  deadly 
discharge  at  half  pistol  shot  amongst  the 
defenders.  Thus  the  foriom  hope  won 
gradually  their  wi^  onward,  until  at 
length  its  commanders,  and  their  leading 
files,  beheld,  over  the  heads  of  their  in* 
furiated  opponents,  a  small  portion  of  blue 
sky,  and  a  twinkling  star  or  two, 
and  then,  in  a  moment,  the  headmost 
soldiers  found  themselves  within  the 
place.  Resistence  was  overborne;  but 
no  sooner  did  these  four  companies  f(*el 
themselves  established  in  the  fortress, 
than  a  loud  cheer,  which  was  heard 
beyond  the  pillars,  announced  their 
triumph  to  the  troops  without.*' 

Havelock  had  a  conspicuous  share  in 
defeating  Akbar  Khan,  after  the  noble 
defence  of  Jellalabad  in  1842,  a  defence 
which  would  probably  be  recalled  to  his 
thoughts  when  he  joined  his  long  im- 
prisoned fellow-countrymen  at  Lucknow. 

In  reference  to  the  action  at  Istaliff, 
his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Marshman,  says: — 

***  General  M'Casklll,  who  commanded 
the  division,  left  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  attack  to  Havelock's  skill;  and  he 
dwells  with  delight  in  bis  letters  to  his 
relatives  on  the  opportunity  he  now 
ei^oyed,  for  the  first  time  after  twenty- 
seven  years  of  soldiering,  of  organising 
a  great  military  movement,  as  be  said, 
out  of  his  own  brain.  The  town  was 
carried  with  little  loss,  through  the 
admirable  combinations  of  Havelock's 
strategy,  and  the  affair  at  Istaliff  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  campaign ;  but  it  is  only  at  tho 
present  time  that  Havelock's  share  in  It 
can  be  prudently  recorded.' 

"The  action  at  Mahar^pore,  on  the  29th 
of  December  1843,  was  of  great  import- 
ance, as  that  place,  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Chonda,  were  the  keys  of  the 
position  of  the  Mahratta  army,  when  the 
battle  took  place  between  them  and  the 
British  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Qough, 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  Mahrattss 
were  driven  from  all  points  of  their 
position,  lost  fifty -six  pieces  of  artillery. 
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and  all  their  ammiiDitioxi  wagtrons  re- 
treated to  the  fort  of  Gwalior.  The  lost 
of  the  British  army  was  severe,  amount- 
ing to  106  killed,  684  woanded,  and  7 
missing.  For  his  share  in  this  action, 
Harelock  received  the  bronze  star  he 
wore  among  his  decorations.** 

But  we  mutt  pass  over  the  services  of 
Havelock  in  the  Funjaub,  where  his 
gallant  brother  fell,  and  in  Persia ;  that 
we  may  reach  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
eventful  life. 

We  quote  from  the  memoir  by  the 
Rev.  W.Owen :— 

**0n  landing  at  Calcutta,  Havelock 
heard  of  the  revolt  in  the  native  army, 
and  found  that  the  fires  of  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  Meerut  and  Delhi,  which 
were  threatening  to  extend  throughout 
the  whole  of  British  India.  He  found 
also  that  on  him  devolved  the  tremendous 
duty  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration. Raised  to  the  post  of  Briga- 
dier-General, he  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  Allahabad,  whence  he  set 
forth  to  command  the  moveable  column, 
or,  as  its  history  has  proved  it,  the 
Avenging  Column,  directed  against  the 
miscreant,  Nena  Sahib.  The  sequel 
shews  that  he  received  his  commission 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  He  had  by  long 
training  been  prepared  for  the '  strange 
work 'of  judgment  against  the  murderous 
hosts  of  India,  and  of  mercy  to  the 
trembling  captive  women  and  children, 
shut  up  as*  prisoners  oHiope.'   .   .    •    . 

^^Ashis  wearied  troo^  were  advancing 
to  this  unexpected  engagement,  the  brave 
General  addressed  to  them  one  of  those 
spirit- stirring  appeals  for  which  he  was 
celebrated  :  — '  Highlanders  I  when  we 
were  going  to  Mohammerah,  I  promised 
you  a  field  day.  I  could  not  give  it  you 
then,  as  the  Persians  ran  away;  but. 
Highlanders,  we  will  have  it  to-day,  and 
let  them  see  what  you  are  made  of.' 

**The  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  Enfield 
riflee  of  the  skirmishers,  drove  the  foe 
from  their  guns,  and  the  enclosures  in 
which  they  were  entrenched.  They  were 
chased  through  the  streets  of  Futtehpore, 
and  then  fled  into  the  open  country. 
With  this  triumph  our  exhausted  people 
were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied,  as  they 
had  no  cavalry  with  which  to  follow  up 
the  advantage  gained.  The  Irregular 
Cavalry  proved  unworthy  of  their  place 
amongst  this  noble  band,  and  were  in  two 
or  three  dii}  s  afterwards  disbanded.  The 
firdt  victory,  in  whi^h  our  troops  cap- 
tured eleven  guns,  was  gained  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  European.    It  was 


thus  annouDoed  on  the  firilowing  morn-, 
ing:— 

''*Brigadier-General  Havelock,  C.B, 
thanks  his  soldiers  for  their  arduous  ex- 
ertions of  yesterday,  which  produced  is 
four  hours  the  strange  result  of  a  whole 
army  driven  from  a  strong  position, 
eleven  guns  captured,  and  Uieir  whole 
force  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  British  soldier  I 

^  *  To  what  is  the  astonishing  effect  to 
be  attributed  ?  To  the  fire  of  the  British 
Artillery,  exceeding  in  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision all  that  the  Brigadier-General  has 
ever  witnessed  in  his  not  short  career — to 
the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  British 
hands— to  British  pluck,  that  good 
quality  that  has  survived  the  revoluUoo 
of  the  hour--4md  to  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  on  a  most  righteous  cause— 
the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  truth,  and 
good  government  in  India.' 

"The  next  day  (Monday,  the  13th>  the 
column  moved  on  towards  Cawnpore, 
and  on  Wednesday,  15th,  fboght  two 
battles  and  gained  two  victories.  They 
are  thus  described  by  an  officer  engaged 
in  them:  'On  Wednesday  we  marched 
about  five  miles,  and  found  the  rebeb  in 
strong  position  with  six  guns.  We  soon 
silenced  their  guns,  and  after  two  hours' 
sharp  firing  we  thoroughly  routed  them. 
This  was  battle  the  first  Tlien  the 
enemy's  troops  retreated  to  a  bridge 
about  three  miles  off,  where  they  had 
another  strong  position,  with  six  guns. 
Our  Enfields  did  splendid  work,  and  we 
soon  silenced  their  battery;  I  was  in 
front  with  the  skirmishing  party  all  day. 
We  rushed  up  to  their  battery,  and  took 
their  bridge  and  guns,  when  they  all  fied 
before  us  like  so  many  sheep.'    .... 

''Then  followed  the  battle  of  Cawnpore 
on  the  16th,  when  our  gallant  1300  were 
to  engage  an  army  of  ten  times  their 
strength,  the  foe  consisting  of  as  many 
thousands  as  we  had  hundreds ;  but  our 
little  band  was  led  by  Brigadier  Have- 
lock, and  at  the  head  of  the  multitudinous 
host  was  Nena  Sahib.  The  avenger  was 
strong  in  the  moral  might  of  his  righteous 
cause,  while  the  murderous  miscreant 
was  waiting  to  receive  an  instalment  of 
his  doom.  Havelock  reached  the  scene 
of  this  memorable  action  at  two  io  the 
afternoon,  after  a  fatiguing  march  under 
a  vertical  sun,  with  his  troops  hot,  dusty, 
and  parched,  several  of  ^eir  number 
having  fallen  on  the  road  from  the  over- 
powering heat.  The  hope  was  that 
before  sunset  they  were  to  relieve  their 
countrymen  and  women  who  were  shut 
up  in  the  bloody  city,  and  therefore 
without  halting  they  marched  straight  on 
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to  the  tNttteriet,  under  a  tremeadonsl     We  mntt  gire  GbiTelock's  order  of  the 
flfo  of  grape  and  round  shot.  day  at  tbU  juncture,  when  deadly  sick- 

"  After  canyJng  the  flrrt  hatteiy  In  „^  ^„  reducing  hie  hrare  band  fU 
splendid  etyle,  the  men  were  ordered  to  "I      «"»""B  »"  "«•"  »»""  "« 

lie  down  to  MTe  tbemeeWet  from  the  , ""»»  '^^^  f"*  e"«"y  «»"ld  <>* 
tremeodone  ToUey.  of  grape  and  round  «  The  Brigadier-Oeneral  commanding. 
^  ^*  r^  '"^  '^^.^  *•  '!^'  congratnUtS  the  troop*  on  the  reeult  of 
Thn.  the  battle  nged  nnbl  Minaet,  our  j  the&  exertion,  in  the  combat  of  yester- 
force  being  without  the  aid  of  it.  artillery. !  j  ^he  enemy  were  driven,  with  the 
which  wMlrft  two  mile,  w  the  rear,  and  ,  J,  ^f  jjo  yu^'j  ^„^  wounded,  from 
for  winch  their  impetuonty  wonM  not  „„,  „,  ^he  .tiongct  po.itioiis  In  India, 
allow  them  to  wait.  Then  wme  the  which  they  ob.tlS.tely  defended.  They 
.ummon.  of  the  coorageon.  leader  to  hi. ,  ^^  ^^  /„,„  ^j  the  mntinou.  wldier/, 
""T.^tK  ^\S?'^  "**  "P  *'^.  flMhed  with  the  .uoceuM  defection  at 
t!^1'v"l''  !2'V^'^»*°??  *?"'  «"••»  Sanger  and  F>zabad;  yet  they  .tood 
^  ^"t  ^l^  bayonet  No  flnng.  and  ,,„^„e  .hort  hour  against  a  handful  of 
remember  that  I  am  with  yon.'  Uaje-  Uh^  ^^^  „,  tj,e  State,  whow  rank, 
lock  knew  hu  men,  and  right  well  did  ^^  been  thinned  by  .icknet.  and  the 
thOT^reepond  to  ha  cril.  They  .pmng .  „„^^  j,ay  the  ho^  of  treachery  and 
to  their  feet  again,  and  dashed  forward  |  „belllon  be  ererthu.  blasted !  and  if  con- 
«  •  •tw'nf™*"*  «*«"■•  the  enemy.  tg„„„^bg„jj^g^„^jg,tbg„o,j 
fly wg  before  them  into  Cawnpore."  |  ^yj„g  circnmsUnce.,  what  wUl  be  the 

The  Memoir  thus  describes  the  well  at  I  triumph  and  retribution  of  the  time 
Cawnpore : '  when  the  armies  from  China,  from  the 

"Into  thUwell  nearly  two  hundred  £•!»'  "l*^™  ^'^■'^■???  *■".  •'?•? 
women  and  childien  had  been  thrown,  I  »^«>»«'i  *«  >«"^'  Soldiers!  m  that 
some  of  them  while  stiU  Uring,  otheiS  i '°<»'»«"_y?"  ^^J^  7°"  privaUone, 
toru  limb  from  limb;  and  when  first  Ken  I  Tf  ""^•"f^  "^  your  Tslour,  will  not 
the  mangled  bodies  reached  the  surfoce.  I  "^.f^"*"  ^^  fJI^O^  ?'"°*'ZL  ^'^ 
where  t^e  arms  and  Umbs  of  the  TicOms  |  '•'*  ^  fck"'''^?!^.  »»''?«.»*?»  *" 
met  the  affrighted  eyes  of  the  spectator,  i  'j^^  ""^  P^P  "^  Britwh  India  m  the 
WeU  might  these  brare  men  drop  their ;  time  of  her  seretest  tnaU 
arms,  turn  pale  and  sick,  and  trembl&       -  ■..•     ,    o  ,    ..  a.      ■. 

and  lean  against  the  bloody  wall,  to  ssTe !  ^'>  ^^H  ^  CalcutU  soon  after  ob- 
them  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  served  :— 

well  might  the  hrsTe  fellow,  weep  who  „  n«„_.|  ti..„i„v  ...k  >,:.  -!,».„_ 
ncTer  q^led  before  the  foe.    When  they  I .  "General  Ha^elock,  with  his  chosen 

saw  the  dead  body  of  General  Wheeler's  ^tZf.l^r^A*u!^lfL^  'f^ 
heroic  dsughter,  who  i.  utid  to  have  .hot  i^l^^''!'"?"*  ",1*"™ '^!. 'i*"*!^  *  " 
fl»e  of  thTM  murderer,  with  a  revolver  SPP^'r^^tlii'^  k^  <«'".T'°.'^  "'  »''* 
befoie  they  could  get  near  her,  in  a  style  ^"«•-S  .w^"*^'!,^ ''^  ?r^*,i?"T"' 
of  rengeahce  charicterUtio  of  the  High-  *"»»  «'  '«=*»'>:•.  y""^"^."^',  *"»  ''*';f  «= 
Und  c^  they  cut  the  lock,  from  her  «'P'2'"j  ^-^^  hw.brave  Highlanders,  ha. 
head,  and  afte?  «sHing  apart  a  porUon  r'.\***i'"'i*V,  *l"^'"*  •>»•  been  w 
for  her  friend^  they  divided  the  rest  J"?™P''"°'' "»  ^"<««"»°  •"^'«"?»'>" 
among  themselve..  Each  wa.hed  hi.  ,  t" '"!?«»•  """"'S^""'"  "'"^  r'"*  "* 
porti«i^  dried  it,  and  counted  the  indi- ,  T'T  L  l,  1  j'.^" '***"^.'"''  T" 
{rWoalhair^  and  bound  himMlf  with  an  '  •«"?  '""°  *  Wgher  than  an  earthly  ruler; 

awful  oath  to  kill  as  many  of  the  mur-  I  "J.!"?.""'.?  "♦"i!*?fh^  '«  Vfh*'~,Tr 
defers  as  he  had  hairs  of  h^r  head."  "Z^Z  " ."  »««n  *''»»''"»  Awt  thought  of 

'  this  '  mighty  man  of  valour,'  in  all  Ins 

After  the  battle  at  Oonao  they  had  to  despatches,  is  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  of 
return  to  Cawupor&  whence  they  sallied  '"is  signal  achievements  to  the  Lord  of 
ft.wK  ....:..  .nj  <v.«„h.  .  .^„^A  k.«.i„  .1.  Hosts ;  while  Christian  faith  throughout 
fortli  again  and  fouBbt  a  second  battle  at  ,,^,^;j  hw  thus  been  reassured  and 
Bitboor,  and  gamed  their  nmtb  victory.   |  animated  by  the  inspiration,  'The  battle 

"  Here  a  force  of  I30O  men  was  opposed  is  not  yours,  but  Goil's.'  Go  on  in  this 
by  4000  men,  who,  after  desperate  flght-  '  thy  might,  great  and  good  soldier,  and 

ing,  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  250 '  thou  slialt  save  Tudin  t  " 

killed  and  wounded,  the  Iosb  on  our  side  I  *'  Having  struck  down  the  enemy  at 
being  44  killed  and  wounded.  In  his  i  Bithoor,  the  avenging  column  returned 
despatch,  Ilflvelock  describes  this  po5i- '  to  Cawnpore,  whence,  after  a  brief  repoi>e, 
tiou  as  oue  of  the  strongest  he  had  ever  it  commenced  its  march  towards  Luck- 
seen."  'now.      Ten   days   after   the   affair   at 
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Btthoor,  Havelock  reached  Oonao,  hit 
advance  being  reaisted  by  fifteen  guna, 
all  of  which  were  soon  taken,  and  the 
enemy  put  to  flight.  After  a  halt  of  a 
few  hours,  he  pushed  on  to  Busserut 
Ouoge,  which  was  soon  captured,  although 
surrounded  by  water,  and  its  only  ap- 
proach guarded  by  four  guns,  mounted 
over  the  gateway,  strongly  barricaded, 
and  to  be  approached  by  a  broken-up 
road.  Another  battle  was  successfully 
fought  on  the  5th  of  August.  .... 
^  But  Havelock  was  compelled  to  wait 
in  Cawnpore  until  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
James  Outram,  *  the  Bayard  of  India,' 
who,  with  a  rare  magnanimity,  insisted  on 
giving  to  his  fHend  the  command  he 
might  have  retained  as  his  superior 
officer,  he  himself  commanding  the  vol- 
unteer cavalry.** 

It  was  about  the  Idth  of  Septcfmber 
that  Havclock*8  little  army  of  2500  men 
followed  him  as  he  re-crossed  the  Ganges, 
eager  to  carry  succour  to  the  long  be- 
leaguered garrison  of  Lucknow.  They 
were  twice  brought  into  contact  with 
the  rebels  before  reaching  Lucknow. 

•*0n  the  25th,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  assault  of  the  city  was  determined  on 
by  General  Havelock.  Lucknow  is 
encircled  by  a  deep  canal,  dry  in  the  hot 
season,  but  at  that  time— during  the 
rains— swollen  considerably.  Its  banks 
are  precipitous  and  steep.  Had  the 
enemy  broken  up  the  bridges  leading 
over  it,  the  difficulties  tb  be  overcome 
would  have  increased  a  hundred-fold. 
But  they  probably  trusted  in  the  Ksist- 
ance  they  had  determined  to  make.  At 
the  bridge  of  the  Charbagh  (*  four  gar- 
dens '),  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  they 
found  the  enemies*  guns  planted  in  great 
number  behind  a  strong  palisade,  ready 
to  receive  them.  They  did  dreadful 
execution ;  but,  nothing  daunted  at  the 
lanes  of  death  constantly  opened  in  their 
ranks,  Sir  James  Outram  himself,  with 
Brigadier  Neill  and  his  gallant  Madras 
regiment,  and  the  men  of  the  5th,  64th, 
and  84th  regiments,  advanced,  and,  aur^ 
mounting  every  obstacle,  took  the  guns 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  cutting  down 
the  gunners  or  putting  them  to  flight. 

"General  Havelock,  with  the  brave 
78th  and  90th,  following  up  the  advantage 
gained,  dashed  in  after  them.  They  had 
to  fight  for  each  inch  of  ground ;  but  they 
successfully  drove  the  enemy  from  one 
enclosure  into  another,  and  firom  garden 
to  garden.  The  captured  guns  they 
threw  into  the  canal,  after  spiking  them. 


"  Natives  expect  defeat ;  and  foreseeing 
the  event  of  our  men  being  snocessful  in 
taking  their  first  battery,  they  had  stud- 
ded the  road  leading  direct  to  the  Besi- 
denoy  with  all  manner  of  obstacles, 
palisades,  guna,  stockades,  barricades. 
One  of  their  apparently  stror^est  bat- 
teries too,  had  (as  we  afterwards  learned) 
a  deep  ditch  in  front  of  it,  coveted  over 
with  thin  bamboos  and  earth ;  so  that  on 
our  men  making  a  rush  upon  it,  they 
might  all  be  precipitated  within.  Have- 
lock, however,  avoided  all  these  obstacles ; 
and  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  skirt- 
ing the  canal,  the  whole  force  debouched 
at  a  street  called  Hnzrutgunge,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  the  palaces  on  the 
river  sida 

'*At  the  Kaiderbagh,  or  *  King's  Palace,' 
the  enemy's  fire  was  tremendous.  Mus- 
ketry, grape,  and  round  shot  poured  in 
upon  them  with  tremendous  effect. 
Hundreds  fell,  and  what  was  still  worse, 
a  portion  of  our  force  lost  their  way.  •  .  . 

^*  The  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
fVom  the  houses,  which  were  all  loop- 
holed.  Each  house  was  a  fortress — each 
fortress  well  garrisoned.  Desperate  at 
their  immense  losses,  without  being  aUe 
to  touch  the  rebels  themselves,  our  men 
pushed  forward,  and  many  rushed  to  the 
loopholes  and  fired  into  them.  A  party 
of  ours  had,  however,  stormed  the  paboen 
of  Feradbuksh  and  Lehree  Kothee,  and 
kept  possession  of  them.  Darkness  was 
fast  coming  on,  and  still  the  fight  con- 
tinued, still  our  men  dropped  off  one  by 
one. 

'*  Generals  HaTelock,Outram,  and  Neill, 
taking  a  detour,  rushed  forward,  at  the 
head  of  the  brave  Madras  regiment  and 
78th  Highlanders,  captured  another  bat- 
tery that  opposed  them,  and,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle^  carried  all  bisfore  them, 
and  reached  the  Residen(^y. 

**  General  Neill,  that  gallant  soldier, 
here  lost  his  life.  He  had  accomplished  his 
object,  having  actually  arrived  within  our 
entrenchments,  when  he  heard  that  some 
of  our  heavy  guns  were  in  jeopardy.  He 
galloped  out  again ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
done  so,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  he  fell.  Our  guns  were  saved, 
however,  by  the  intrepidity  of  our  Madras 
regiment  and  Highlanders,  who  cap- 
tured two  standards  of  the  5th  Oude 
Irregulars. 

**  The  deliverers  were  greeted  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  defies  description. 

^  As  their  hurrah  I  and  ours  rang  in  my 
ears,  I  was  nigh  bursting  with  joy.  The 
tears  started  involuntarily  into  my  eyes, 
add  I  felt-^no  I  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe in  words  that  sudden  sentiment 
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of  relief*  that  mingled  feeling  of  hope  end 
pleaenre,  that  came  oTer  me.  The  crim- 
inal condemned  to  death,  and,  just  when 
he  is  abont  to  be  launched  into  eternity, 
ia  repricTed  and  pardoned,  or  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  whose  hold  on  the  wreck 
Is  relaxing,  and  is  suddenly  rescned,  can 
alone  form  an  adequate  idea  of  our  feel- 
ings. We  felt  not  only  happy,  happy 
beyond  imagination,  and  grateful  to  that 
God  of  Mercy,  who^  by  our  noble  deliT- 
erers,  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram, 
and  their  gallant  troops,  had  thus 
snatched  us  from  imminent  death ;  but 
we  also  felt  proud  of  the  defence  we  had 
made,  and  the  success  with  which,  with 
such  fearful  odds  to  contend  against,  we 
had  preserved,  not  only  our  own  lires, 
but  the  honour  and  liTcs  of  the  women 
and  children  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 

**A8  our  deliTerers  poured  in,  tbey 
continued  to  greet  us  with  loud  hurrahs ; 
and,  as  each  garrison  heard  it,  we  sent  up 
one  fearful  shout  to  heaFen — '  Hurrah  ! ' 
— it  was  not  *  God  help  us  * — lir  was  tht 
first  rctlfymg  cry  of  a  dtmcdring  hotL 
Thank  God,  we  then^  gazea  upon  new 
faces  of  our  countrymen.  We  ran  up  to 
them— officers  and  men  without  distinc- 
tion— and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  how 
cordially,  who  can  describe  ?  The  shrill 
tones  of  the  Highlanders*  bagpipes  now 
pieroed  our  ears.  Not  the  most  beaati- 
fol  music  erer  was  more  welcome,  more 
joy  bringing.  And  these  brave  men 
themselves,  many  of  them  bloody  and 
exhausted,  (brgot  the  loss  of  their  com- 
Tttdea,  the  pain  of  their  wounds^  the 
latigue  of  overcoming  the  fearful  ob- 
stacles they  had  combatted  for  our  sakes, 
in  the  pleasure  of  having  accomplished 
our  relict*'* 

The  next  piece  of  service  remaining  for 
Havelock  to  do^  was  dooe  after  the  lapse  of 
seven  weeks  from  the  25th  of  September, 
the  day  on  which  he  reached  the  Besi- 
denpy.  Sir  Colin  Campbell*  on  the  16th  of 
November,  began  to  attack  the  Secun- 
drabagh  (*'  Alexander's  Garden"),  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned.  This  fortified 
place  was  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  the  Residency.  General  Havelock 
directed  the  operations  made  to  assist 
Sir  Colin,  and  penetrated,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
take  possession  of  some  buildings  nearly 
1000  yards  firom  the  Residency,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Sir  Colin. 

The  extraordinary  exploit  of  storming 

•  BUfS  o/tmttnom^  L.  S.  Rsm. 


the  Seeundrabagh  was  then  accomplished. 
On  the  17th,  another  fortified  place,  still 
farther  on,  was  stormed,  and  then  another ; 
and  at  length  the  famous  route  waa  in 
the  power  of  the  Britlsb,  by  which,  on 
the  sad  of  November,  at  midnight,  the 
last  of  the  garrison  of  Luoknow  escaped 
far  b^ond  the  walla  of  the  Besideney. 
While  the  fire  was  still  heavy,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sir  James  Outram,  and  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  met.  A  loud,  long  shout  rang 
through  the  air  as  they  were  seen  to 
shake  hands.  It  was  an  event  such  as 
even  the  historian,  the  poet,  or  the 
painter  might  well  choose  to  celebrate^ 
the  meeting  of  three  such  men  in  such 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  speak  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  the  nation 
to  Outram  and  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefl  They  are  too  much  a  part  of 
Scotland  for  Scotehmtn  to  forget  them. 
But  we  must  note  the  last  remaining 
work  of  the  good  soldier  and  the  true 
Christian.  He  had  to  fight  his  latest 
battle,  and  stilt  he  feared  no  wound.  He 
died  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Ail  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  mourned 
him,  and  wept  with  excusable,  but  yet 
mistaken  regret  that  the  laurel-crown 
had  not  been  placed  on  his  head  before 
the  wreath  of  <immortal  amaranth.  His 
grave  near  Ludenow  remains  aa  a  final 
protest  against  the  surrender  by  the 
British  of  any  of  that  territory  for  which 
the  brave  men  who  loved  him  fought,  and 
bled,  and  died.  His  memory  will  be  best 
revered  by  those  who  seek  both  to  Chris- 
tianise the  soldiers  of  Britain  (for,  alas ! 
too  many  of  them  are  but  nominal 
Christians),  and  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  natives  of 
Hindostan. 

Havelook'a  piety  ▼&>  remarkable.  It 
waa  a  steady  flame  that  never  faded.  By 
hia  own  hearth,  in  days  of  peace,  in  the 
barrack,  in  the  camp,  in  the  Uob  ct  foes, 
in  perils  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  a  true 
and  devoted  servant  of  God.  Ministen 
of  the  Gospel  need  not  be  ashamed  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  example  to  them  of  zeal 
and  diligence ;  nor,  in  any  profession,  can 
his  life  be  other  than  a  lesaon  of  the  moat 
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devoted  attentioa  to  duty,  both  secular 
and  Mcred.  Testiinonies  to  his  piety 
and  to  his  seal  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  are  to  be  had  from  every  quarter. 
But  of  these  we  need  sot  say  more,  than 


that  they  prove,  what  has  hardly  ever 
been  recognised  as  possible  before,  that  a 
man  may  be  the  best  of  soldiers,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  of  Christians, 

J.  L.B, 


MILITAKY  AND  MISSIONABT  COUBAGE. 

*  Tboa  therefore  endore  hardnees,  m  a  good  soldier  of  Jetos  Cbriit  No  nun  that  warreth  en. 
tangletb  Himself  with  the  affidrs  of  tbU  life,  that  he  may  pleaae  him  who  hath  choeen  him  to  be  a 
soldier /'--S  Tim.  1L  8;  3. 


UrwAKDs  of  thirty  thousand  men  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  India,  to  put  down,  by 
the  force  of  arms,  a  rebellion  against  their 
country.  The  whole  Church  of  Scotland 
cannot  get  ten  men  to  volunteer  to  go 
there,  to  put  down,  by  the  force  of  truth, 
a  worse  rebellion  against  their  Saviour  1 
The  best  families  in  the  land  exert  all 
their  influence  to  get  commissions  for 
their  sons  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, there  to  endure  every  hardship,  to 
march  beneath  a  burning  sun,  penetrate 
pestilential  jungles,  to  face  shot  and  shell, 
and  encounter  death  in  every  form,  ^nd 
almost  every  day.  "  It  is  the  path  of 
honour  I*'  they  say,  and  say  truly;  and 
so  their  dear  boy  must  walk  along  it, 
come  what  may.  He  must  shrink  with 
keenest  sensitiveness  from  the  very 
thought  of  escaping  his  duty.  It  must 
be  the  last  necessity  which  will  admit  of 
his  returning  home.  If  he  is  on  sick- 
leave,  and  his  regiment  is  in  the  field,  all 
must  be  hazarded  to  join  it.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  awaken  the  base  sus« 
picion  of  cowardice  at  such  a  time ;  and 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  bid  him 
depart  with  their  prayers  and  blessing, 
and  exhort  him  to  be  brave,  and  to  play 
the  man  I    But  when  a  lad  from  college, 


trained  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
ofTers  himself  as  a  missionary  to  In- 
dia, to  voyage  thither  in  a  luxurioua 
steamer,  accompanied  by  a  wife,  if  he 
pleases,  there  to  live  in  a  quiet  home, 
drawing  an  income  as  large  as  a  field- 
officer^s,  his  only  work  to  teach  in  a 
school,  with  every  comfort  attended  to» 
or  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  peace  of  God,  for  which  he  was 
educated,  alas!  a  general  gloom  probably 
settles  over  his  family!  Father  and 
mother  will  never  listen  to  such  a  pro- 
posal! Brothers  smile  at  the  enthu- 
siast! Sisters  ask  if  he  will  break  his 
parents*  hearts  ?  Ministers  are  request- 
ed to  wean  him  from  his  folly;  and« 
if  at  last  he  goes,  it  is  talked  of  as 
of  some  perilous  enterprise,  requiring 
nnheard  of  courage— some  grand  instance 
of  self-sacrifice  which  should  render  a 
man  illustrious ! 

Yet  military  men  are  all  the  while,  per- 
haps, looked  upon  with  pity  as  being  ne- 
cessarily representatives  of  the  selfish 
**  world.**  But  the  young  preacher  con- ' 
grstttlates  himself  that  he  and  his  family, 
at  least,  represent  "  The  Church,  "whose 
character  is  self-sacrifice,  and  whose  en- 
sign is  the  Cross ! 


"ENGLISH  HEABTS  AND  ENGLISH  HANDa" 


Wb  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  already  made  themselves  familiar 
with  this  popular  book.  But  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  we  may 

•  SnifUA  Heartt  and  EitgUth  Handtf  or.  The 
Railway  and  lAe  Trenchsi.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars."  Lon. 
don :  Jamea  Nlsbet  &  Co.    18M. 


be  permitted  briefly  to  sketch  its  con- 
tents. The  purport  of  the  volume  is  to 
shew,  that  among  those  of  the  very  lowest 
class  at  the  base  of  our  social  pyramid, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  there  are  those  who  can 
be  wrought  upon  by  kind  words  and  kind 
deeds,  so  as  to  turn  them  for  thdr  old 
habito  of  sin,  to  "  newness  of  life."    It  is 
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to  proclaim  that  within  the  roughest  and 
the  rudest  casket,  there  is  a  human  heart 
ready  to  beat  with  responsiTe  sympathy, 
ready  to  heave  with  lore,  and  warm  with 
gratitude.  It  is  a  protest,  also,  against 
the  widely-spread  belief  that  nothing 
good  can  ever  be  expected  from  the  wild 
and  worthleea  class  who  labour  with  their 
hands  at  the  dreadful  drudgery  of  form- 
ing our  railwayt,  or  working  our  mines. 
And  were  it  for  nothing  else,  the  authoress 
of  Engluh  Hearts  would  demand  our 
cordial  commendation  and  heartiest 
blessing.  Of  the  large  class  to  which 
the  heroes  of  this  book  belong,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  similar  to  that  which 
was  often  asked  of  a  wicked  little  city  of 
Canaan,  ^Can  any  good  oome  out  of 
Nasareth?"  With  all  reverence  we 
would  answer,  as  the  disciple  of  old  an- 
swered Nathanael,  "  Come  and  see." 

It  was  in  1853,  that  two  hundred 
out  of  the  three  thousand  labourers 
employed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Sy- 
denham, took  up  their  abode  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Bcckenham.  Near  that  locality 
lived  the  godly  and  benevolent  lady,  who, 
besides  being  the  authoress  of  this  little 
history,  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  strange 
scenes  which  are  recorded  there.  The 
rector  of  the  parish  was  Mr.  Chalmers, — 
a  gentleman  who  entered  heartily  into  her 
plans,  and  aided  her  with  all  his  power. 
After  their  arrival  at  the  village,  the  lady, 
having  made  several  friendly  advances 
to  some  of  the  ne^  incomers,  which 
were  cordially  responded  to,  formed  the 
design  of  establishing  evening  Bible 
classes,  to  which  such  should  come  as 
could  be  persuaded.  No  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  rooms  engaged  for 
the  purpose  were  completely  filled  by 
most  attentive  audito^ — ^and  a  Mend- 
ship  was  formed  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  which  not  only  con- 
tinued during  the  stay  of  the  latter  at 
Beckenham,  but  during  the  eventful 
times  when  the  majority  were  working 
in  the  trenches  of  the  Crimea ;  renewed 
when  the  survivors  returned  home; 
maintained  by  many  in  distant  parts, 
we  believe,  at  the  present  hour;  and  in 
some  instances  broken  by  accident  or 
by  death,  doubtless  to  be  commenced  in 


that  land  where  there  is  no  separation, 
and  **  where  death-divided  friends  at  last 
shall  meet  to  part  more."  We  cannot, 
possibly,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  work 
wtiich  this  lady  accomplished,  and  the 
effect  she  produced  on  the  wild  *<  nav- 
vies,** than  by  a  few  extracts. 

In  one  of  her  first  visite  to  inquire  for 
a  man  in  the  village  whom  the  authoress 
had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  the  door 
of  the  house  to  which  she  had  gone  was 
opened  by  a  '*tall,  strong  man,  in  a 
fustian  jacket,"  who  answered  to  her 
inquiry — 

**  Harry  aint  here  just  now." 

*'But  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him  if  I 
wait,  shall  I  not  ?  I  will  walk  in,  if  you 
will  allow  me." 

**  Well,  you  can  if  you  like ;  but  weVe 
a  lot  of  rough  uns." 

'*  Oh,  thank  you,  I  do  not  mind  that ; 
you  will  be  very  civil  to  me,  I  am  sure. 
Would  you  get  me  a  chair  ?" 

An  intelligent-looking  youth  darted 
forward,  dusted  a  chair  with  the  tail  of 
another  man's  coat,  and  placed  it  for  me 
near  the  table. 

1  inquired  if  any  of  them  had  been  at 
church,  but  not  one  of  them  had  thought 
of  it.  Many  listened  with  attentive  in- 
terest to  an  account  of  Mr.  Chalmers' 
morning  sermon,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  medical  man  who  had  been 
residing  in  Beckenham,  with  a  sketeh  of 
his  history.  Several  of  them  expressed 
strong  admiration  of  Dr.  B  's  kind- 
ness and  generosity  to  the  poor,  whilst 
himself  working  hard  mentally  for  his 
own  support,  and  the  young  man 
whose  name  was  Edward  Parry  said,  "  I 
know  that  brain-labour  is  harder  than 
hand- labour." 

When  the  narrative  was  ended,  he 
said,  '*  Well,  ma'am  it's  a  beautiful  story ; 
but  in  a  measure  it  passes  by  me,  because 
I  don't  believe  the  Bible." 

The  grounds  on  which  the  youth  re- 
jected the  Bible  were  those  so  common  to 
men  who  have  never  read  it,  or  have  been 
seduced  by  infidel  arguments.  The  foun- 
dation of  his  disbelief  was,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures proclaimed  Qod  to  be  a  God  of  love, 
and  yet  He  was  represented  as  having  a 
place  of  torment  <*for  ns  poor  pitiful 
creatures."  The  fallacy  of  this  position 
having  been  dearly  and  very  sunply 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  confessed  an 
alteration  in  his  idea  of  the  matter,  but 
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agiin  sUrteit  the  pUoiiUe  olgecttoii, 
*'  Why  can't  God  do  a  generous  action^ 
and  pardon  ui  outright  ?  " 

This  also  hsTiog  been  explained  to 
him  in  a  vay  suited  to  his  capacity,  and 
having  been  affectionately  reminded  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  come  to  seek  and  save 
him,  he  was  asked  the  pointed  qnestion, 
'*  Are  you  willing  to  let  Him  sare  yon  ?" 

"  I  am,  I  am,*  he  said  with  feryonr, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  me  as  he 
spoke ;  **  I  never  thought  of  Him  before 
but  as  an  angry  God.  Toa  make  Him 
out  a  Friend/* 

Afler  a  few  more  earnest  and  pointed 
words,  the  risitor  inquired  of  him  if  he 
would  like  her  to  pray  with  him  :— 

«<  I  should  like  it,  but  this  man,"  point- 
ing to  one  behind  him,  "  never  opens  his 
mouth  but  to  swear." 

''But  he  will  open  it  (o  pray  now. 
Will  you,  my  friend  ?" 

"Yes!" 

As  we  all  kndt  down,  their  roices  fol- 
lowed mine,  and  two  or  three  sobs  burst 
from  those  strong  men  1 

The  young  man  agreed  to  read  the 
Bible  that  night  to  his  companions,  and 
his  promise  he  fkithfiilly  fulfiUed,  read- 
ing till  ten  o'clock. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  tea-party  was 
agreed  upon  for  the  new  friends.  It  was 
held  at  the  schoolhouse,  decorated  for  the 
ooeasioii,  and  the  invited  guests  were 
greatly  agitated  and  excited  prior  to  the 
appointed  hour.  However,  it  is  right 
that  the  authoress  should  describe  her 
own  party  :«— 

To  a  minute  at  the  appointed  time  our 
friends  arrived,  each  man  looking  as 
dean  as  a  baby  on  its  christening  day. 
Faces  and  hands  had  been  scrubted  till 
they  shone  again.  They  quietly  and 
quickly  seated  themselves;  and  no  gentle- 
men in  the  United  Kingdom  could  have 
conducted  themselres  more  admirably. 
•  .  .  Some  good  pictures  were  shewn 
them,  and  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  was 
sung  jsarly  in  the  evening.  Towards  its 
close,  my  father  addressed  them,  and 
concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  hymn 
beginning:— 

"  Come,  l«t  us  Join  our  ebeerftal  wnigs. 
With  SDgvIa  round  ih»  throne," 

in  which  they  all  joined  with  great  lest 
As  the  dock  struck  ten,  the   chief 
speaker  amongst  them,  after  a  short  con- 


versation with  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
said,  "  We  have  taken  up  a  great  ded  of 
the  ladies'  time,  and  had  better  go  now." 
Severd  said  as  they  went  out,  "  Never 
spent  a  happier  evening*  never,  nohow." 
As  they  walked  back  through  the  vil- 
lage, it  was  arranged  by  universd  con- 
sent, that  not  one  should  be  absent  from 
the  schoolroom  lecture  the  ensuing  even- 
ing—^* It  would  look  so  as  if  they  only 
came  for  tea  and  cake." 

Some  time  after,  the  following  inter- 
Tiew  took  place  :— 

"  If  tdl  George  comes  to-night  to  the 
reading,  I  shdl  order  him  out." 

•'Oh,PagetI  wiiyso?" 

**  Because  as  he  sdd  at  the  works  as  I 
stole  a  medd  off  your  Christmas-tree^ 
that  last  tea-party  you  gave  us." 

**  How  very  wrong  in  him ;  but  I  wouM 
take  no  notice  even  if  he  sdd  you  stole 
a  hundred.  No  judge  or  jury,  looking  at 
your  honest  faoe^  could  ever  say  any- 
thing but— not  guilty  I "    .... 

"  George^  I  am  sorry  about  tliis  mat- 
ter between  you  and  Paget." 

'^Wdl,  I  daresay  you  are^  but  I  am 
not;  what  business  had  he  to  say  that  I 
drank  ten  cups  of  tea,  and  ate  seven  bits 
of  cake  at  your  tea-meeting  ?  " 

*' Indeed,  it  was  bad  manners,  George^ 
and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  of  Paget. 
But  if  I  had  been  you,  I  would  hare 
answered.  If  I  had  eaten  a  doien  slices 
of  cake,  and  drank  twenty  cups  of  tea, 
she  would  ody  have  been  the  better 
pleased." 

*'  Well,  that  would  have  been  a  good 
un  I    I  wish  I  had  thought  on't." 

Having  brought  tlie  two  men  together, 
our  indefatigable  friend  for  some  time 
vdnly  sought  a  reconciliation.  High 
words  were  exchanged,  and  fists  were 
shaken,  tiU  at  length  she  turned  to 
George: — 

**  Give  8ie  your  hand." 

"ThatlwilL" 

"  And  now,  Paget,  give  me  yours." 

Two  laige  rough  hands  met  in  mine^ 
and  then  independently  shook  each  other 
as  heartily  as  if  the  men  had  been  friends 
from  the  cradle^  and  could  be  in  the 
grave. 

We  cannot  omit  the  fdlowingtrdt  in  the 
diaracter  of  the  Bedcenham  navries:— 

During  the  dangerous  illness  of  my 
beloved  dster,  the  sympathy  of  tlie 
navvies  was  peculiarly  delicate  and 
true.  They  sent  two  or  three  uf 
their  number  as  a  deputation  every 
evening,  to  inquire  about  her ;  «nd  met 
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fiv  pnjer  ooncenilng  her  vhea  I  was  i 
miabie  to  leave  her  room. 

By  her  agency  a  complete  change  of  I 
diameter  was  eflbcted  among  the  narYies. 
She  had  subdued  their  rade  wild  natures, 
brought  them  to  li?e  mote  peaceably 
among  themselves,  more  soberly  in  every 
•ense  of  the  word,  and,  above  all,  to 
outward  eye,  she  has  beentinstrumental 
in  leading  them  *'  from  darkness  to  light, 
lh>m  the  power  of  Satan  to  God." 

As  an  instance  of  her  inflaence  we 
give  the  following  :— 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  we  drora  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  gates  to  inquire  when 
the  embarkation  was  likely  to  Uke  place. 
Two  of  the  men  of  business  of  the  corps 
were  standing  there,  and  came  to  the 
carriage  to  entreat  me  to  drive  to  Venge 
withoataoBomeiit'sloesaftiaeu  **Theie 
is  a  fight  going  on  between  the  polioe  and 
some  of  our  men,**  they  said,  ^  and  if  you 
ask  them,  they  will  go  quieUy  away, 
drank  or  sober."    .    •    •    « 

We  drove  between^  and,  like  Nehemiah, 
in  that  moment's  paose^  **I  prayed  to  the 
God  of  heaven^"  Then  taming  to  the 
crowd  of  some  five  handred  men,  with  al- 
ready upraised  missiles,  I  said,  "The  first 
man  who  throws  a  stone  is  my  enemy. 
We  will  have  no  more  fighting  to-day,  by 
God's  help  I  Haven't  we  had  enough  of 
it  already  ?— two  policemen  nearly  killed, 
mnd  seven  of  oar  poor  fellows  perhaps  to 
be  transported  for  life,  or  hanged  if  the 
wounded  ones  die.  Go  back,  and  give 
over  for  my  sake— give  over  for  the  sake 
of  that  God  of  peace  of  whom  I  hare  so 
loved  to  speak  with  you." 

A  brief  silence  followed,  and  then  some 
remonstrated:  '*Do  you  go  away,  ma'am, 
we  wouldn't  beat  you  for  anything;  but 
ifs  not  fair  to  hinder  us  paying  off  the 
pleeoe." 

**  1  shall  not  go  away  till  yon  are  gone, 
if  I  suy  here  till  midnight.  Yoa  will  not 
morder  men  before  my  eyes,  X  know." 

**  We  don't  expect  to  coax  you,"  said 
two  or  three  spokesmen ;  **  but  we  will 
0et  oar  mates  free.* 

'^TbttftkaU  befteel"  I  said;  ««these 
innooent  men  whom  we  have  seen  taken 
xnisooers  before  our  eyes.  If  there  be 
jostioe  in  England,  they  shall  be  free  to 
gio  with  you  to  the  Crimea.  I  pledge 
myself  not  to  rest  tiU  it  is  done.  WiU 
yoa  trass  me?" 

There  was  m  pauses  and  then  a  short 
<9onferenoe  between  the  leading  spirits 
wss  followed  bv  loud  shouts  of  *' Trust 
y9  to  the  worid's  end  !" 

<«TtieB  prove  it  by  going  back  within 
^Jmi  fmlacf  gates." 


In  flvemfamtes  I  wa^  left  akase  witb 
the  poUoe  and  the  prisoners* 

During  all  the  interconrse  of  our 
authoress  with  these  men,  she  declares 
there  never  was  a  word  uttered  which 
could  have  pained  the  most  sensitive. 
Once  only  to  her  sister  did  it  occur,  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

The  man  who  used  the  oath  was 
slightly  intoxicated.  Murmurs  arose  of 
'^  Shame,  shame  to  let  a  lady  hear  you 
swear,  and  so  kind  as  she  is  to  oome 
amongst  us  like  tbb ;"  and  theo  followed 
threats  of  condign  panishment,  and  the 
man  was  forcibly  borne  outside  the  ring 
for  the  purpose. 

Upon  the  interteeooe  of  the  lady, 
however,  the  man  was  set  free. 

The  great  miQocity  of  these  **  navvies,'^ 
before  they  were  sent  to  the  CrUnea, 
made  their  benefactress's  home  their  bank, 
and  deposited  there  ail  their  little  sav- 
ings. This,  she  relates,  soon  became  a 
formidable  matter,  averaging,  at  the  be« 
ginning^  nearly  £500  a  month.  The 
letters  which  many  of  them  wrote  fiKim 
that  sad  land  of  death  and  battle  ar» 
very  amosing,  as  well  tM  interesting,  ex-' 
hibiting  the  characteristic  frankness  of 
their  country,  afiEtetion  for  their  firiend, 
fervent  piety  to  their  God  and  Savioor* 
And  when  they  retomed  th^  all  brought 
back  corioeities  and  relics  that  they 
thought  would  be  pleasing,  many  of 
them  grass  from  the  grave  of  Hedley 
Vicars,  fiKim  whose  earnest  spirit  of  trao 
devotion  th^  had  received  so  great 
spiritoal  benefit. 

In  these  cursory  observations,  w« 
know  that  we  have  given  an  inadequate 
idea  of  Mngiiih  Hearta  and  Ew^ 
Handi.  From  what  we  said,  however, 
we  trust  our  friends  may  be  indooed  to 
read  it  for  themselves.  Many  are  apt 
to  turn  away  ftom  the  focU  reoorded,  as 
fiotltioos,  or  at  least  improbable,  and 
doubt-  the  genuineness  of  the  change  of 
character  so  strikingly  depicted.  Of 
individaal  converrions,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  subjects  of  them  in  well- 
doing, we  have  no  opportoni^  of  speak« 
hig  aathoritatively ;  bat  from  independ* 
ent  sources  we  know  the  ftot  of  a  great 
genflral  change  in  the  moral  condition  of 
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the  ''jMrTTics;"  and  we  know  alao  of 
the  manner  in  whicli»  to  the  surprise  of 
its  commanding  officer,  one  regiment 
turned  out  to  receive  the  lady  who  wrote 
this  book,— Day»  more,  that  gentleman 
himself  acknowledged  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  her  short  address  to  the 
men  had  upon  his  own  feelings. 

The  narratives  in  this  work  may  be 
slightly  coloured,  but  that  a  wonderful 
change  was  effected  in  Beckenham  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  How  is  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  There  is  partial  truth  in 
the  answer  that  the  spirit  of  chivabry 
which  is  innate  in  every  true-born 
Briton,  leads  him  to  pay  that  deference 
^  a  woman  which  he  would  not  do  to 
a  man.  But  to  ascribe  the  results  to 
that  spirit  alone  is,  in  defiance  of  all 
sound  philosophy,  to  ascribe  a  great 
effect  to  a  most  inadequate  cause. 
People,  in  this  age  when  Beason  ia 
worshipped,  and  Intellect  deified,  may 
sneer  at  "revivals,"  and  laugh  at  '^a- 
wakenings,"  but  the  same  Spirit  which 
worked  such  mighty  deeds  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  —  that  birthday  of  the 
Christian  Church,— is  not  wearied,  nor 
has  it  lost  its  qmckening  power.  And, 
therefore,  at  the  risk,  let  it  be,  of  a  charge 
of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  we  main- 
tain that  such  a  moral  revolution  as  that 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  was  achieved 
by  nought  less  than  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  troth— another  baptism  of 
fire.  The  inatniment  of  this  change 
was  weak  and  feeble  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world— auch,  nevertheless,  God  chooses 
to  confound  the  mighty;  and  all  her 
efforts  were  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  primer.  Many  Christians  of  the 
present  day  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
article  of  their  Confession--*'  I  bblibtb 
in  TBS  Holt  Gnosr."  To  the  agenc^y  of 
that  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Eather  and  tiie  Son, 
we  ascribe  this  or  every  other  moral 
change. 

Several  practical  lessons  present  them- 
selves flrom  a  review  of  this  publicatioup 
to  which  we  had  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  masters  and  overseers,  and 
also  of  our  wealtl\y  and  independent 
friends.      Space  forbids  us  at  present. 


Meantime,  we  close  this  notice  with  the 
words  of  the  authoress,  in  an  appeal  for 
innocent  recreations  for  the  working 
classes  i— » 

'*  Above  all,  seek  to  secure  to  them 
their  Sabbaths ;  and  hold  forth  to  them 
the  Word  of  Life.  Give  them  Bibles  or 
TesUments;  and  if  the  'narry's'  name 
be  written  therein,  with  a  few  words  of 
friendly  dedication,  he  will  starve  rattier 
than  part  with  it  at  any  price.  •  •  • 
If  you  have  heard  the  glad  tidings  your- 
selves, yon  are  bound  to  bid  others  wel- 
come to  drink  of  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life.  'Let  him  that  heareth  say. 
Come.'" 

A.W. 


PHATERS  FOR  ALL  HSN. 

Pnqr  thou  for  all  who,  living,  tread 

Upon  this  earth  of  gmTce : 
For  aU  whoee  weary  pathways  lead 

Among  the  winds  and  waTee : 
For  him  who  madly  takes  delight 
In  pomp  of  silken  mantle  tnright, 

Or  swiftness  of  a  horse ; 
For  those  who»  labooriog,  soflfer  atUl; 
Coming  or  going^doing  ill— 

Or  on  their  hearenward  eonrse. 

Child  *  pray  for  all  the  poor  beside  ; 

The  prisoner  in  his  cell. 
And  those  who  in  the  city  wide 

With  crime  and  misery  dwell ; 
For  the  wise  sage  who  tbinks  and  dream* ; 
For  him  who  implonsly  blasphemes 

Religion's  holy  law. 
Pray  then— for  prayer  ia  inilnit»-<- 
Thy  iUth  may  glre  the  soomer  light, 

Tbj  prayer  forgiTenesa  draw. 

ViCToa  Ho«o. 


CHBXST  THB  BUBJKCT  OF  rRBACHIMO. 

The  lifting  up  of  Christ  is  the  mode 
to  draw  souls  prescribed  by  Himself. 
Intellectual  preaching,  as  it  is  called,  ia 
not  the  instrument  of  conversion.  The 
deiflcation  of  intellect  is  the  curse  and 
bane  of  some  of  our  churches.  Congre- 
gations look  up  and  say,  "They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  Him."  The  whole 
history  of  the  Church  proves,  that  if  any 
revival  of  religion  has  taken  place  at  any 
period  of  its  history,  it  has  been  by  a 
greater  exhibition  than  usual  of  the 
person,  glory,  atonement,  and  giioe  of 
the  Son  of  God.— i2ev.  J.  Thermm. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  JOmtNAL  OP  EA8TEBN  TBAVEL. 

No.  v.— BOTPT. 

CoMTKim  s— A  modern  Aicetlc— Midnight  on  the  Mile->Qaarries  of  Asaonan— The  Cataracts,  and 
ExeKement  of  their  Detcent— Philoe— A  Bfarriage— SUtae  of  RaiBeMi->Interior  of  the  Temple. 

Wbsthbr  Chriitianity  or  Mohammedan- 
i«m  may  have  been  preTalent,  asoetecism 
has  always  been  a  marked  feature  in  the 
religion  of  Egypt.  Aa  the  traTeller  vaiU 
up  the  Nile  valley,  he  sees  numberleaa 
cells  among  the  rocks,  with  the  onoe 
▼alued  cross  still  canred  on  the  walls, 
where  had  dwelt  some  Christian  recluse 
long  ago;  and  many  Mohammedan  soli* 
taries  are  still  to  be  found.  Often  is  the 
boat  stopped  by  the  green  flag,  borne  by 
some  Durweesh,  asking  aUns  for  the  holy 
*"  Sheikh."  But  how  different  the  real 
hermit's  life  is  fh>m  what  it  is  pictured  in 
novels,  may  be  seen  from  the  following, 
if  it  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen. 

Not  fiir  from  Girgeh,  seated  on  the  mud- 
bank  of  the  Nile,  is  the  famous  Sheikh 
Selim.  His  clothing  is  *<  Nature's  garb^" 
that  is,  none  at  alL  No  roof  has  he  to 
shelter  him  from  the  drenching  thunder- 
storm, the  cold  mists  and  night-dews, 
nor  from  that  still  more  trying  ordeal,  the 
burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun«  Por 
twenty  yean  has  he  sat  there  without  a 
rag  to  cover  his  nakedness  1 

**  In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  ferers  and  cold, 
Inoooghs,  aolMs,  stitches,  niceroos  throes, 
and  cramps." 

And  now  his  body,  though  fat  withal, 
is  browned,  and  blackened,  and  weather- 
stained,  his  grisly  matted  beard  and  hair 
are  clotted  with  mud  and  sand,  and  his 
nails  grown  strong  and  hooked  as  the 
dawsof  BwildanimaL  Tou  can  scarcely 
believe  that  that  beastly  form  is  a  human 
being  at  aU.  Nevertheless,  Sheikh  Selim 
sits  in  sUte  1  Three  Durweeshes  wait 
Sheikh  Selim's  commands.  Each  true 
son  of  the  Prophet  that  travels  by  that 
road,  or  sails  past  on  the  river,  stops  to 
pay  his  obeisance  to  Sheikh  Selim.  Oh 
the  pride  that  flashes  in  that  cowering 
eye,  as  they  approach  with  superstitious 
reverence  to  his  naked  m^esty,  and  kiss 
that  filthy  little  sensual  hand  1  and  then 
watch  how  the  attendant  Durweeshes 


spring  <m  the  offering  that  is  laid  at  hit 
feet — on  the  humble  peasant's  gift  of 
bread,  or  on  the  fresh  oranges  of  the  rich 
dragoman^and  worry  them  up,  even  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  his  holiness !  The 
whole  country  is  full  of  tales  of  nuraclet 
performed  by  Shdkh  Selim.  By  day  a 
crocodile  is  ever  near  him ;  by  night  a 
wolf  carries  him  to  the  mountains  for  so- 
litary prayer.  «« K  the  signore,"  said 
Hosseyn,  **  was  to  fire  his  gun  at  his  head, 
the  ball  would  refuse  to  touch  him ;  but 
boat  and  signore  would  never  see  Caira" 
I  never  beheld  any  picture  so  degrading, 
to  humanity,  as  that  low-foreheaded, 
fkt,  beastly-looking  animal  kissed  and 
bowed  to  as  a  saint.  Yet,  was  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  himself,  in  his  day,  much  better 
than  another  Sheikh  Selim? 

As  you  approach  the  cataracts,  the 
Nile  scenery  altogether  changes.  A  roar- 
ing wind  bore  us  past  Edfoo,  and  at 
midnight  I  was  called  on  deck  by  the 
cry  of  *'  Silsileh."  The  pUuns  and  palm- 
woods  bad  disappeared,  and  we  were  run- 
ning betwixt  two  high  hills  of  sandstone 
that  were  washed  on  either  side  by  the 
river.  It  was  refireshing  thus  to  have  the 
weary  level  of  the  mud-banks  broken  up 
into  these  bolder  forms.  But  these  moun- 
tains had  another  interest.  From  them 
had  been  hewn  the  stones  that  had  built 
Thebes,  and  nearly  all  the  temples  of 
Egypt.  In  the  heart  of  these  silent  rocks 
were  tbe  great  chambers  and  galleries, 
scooped  by  hands  long  at  rest.  The  full 
moonlight  silvered  the  crisp  waves  as  we 
glided  along,  while  over  the  deck  were 
stretched  the  sleeping  forms  of  the  smlors. 
In  that  silence,  disturbed  only  by  the 
cold  ripple  under  the  bow,  we  ran  past 
those  old  rocks.  Once  had  they  echoed 
vrith  the  ring  of  hammers  and  tbe  dreary 
songs  of  sUves,  when  these  lonely  shores 
were  lined  by  the  great  rafU  bearing 
away  the  huge  masses  that  were  to  adorn 
temple  and  paUce,  now  buried  in  the 
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grave-Tard  of  centuries.  King  and  coun- 
cillor, master  and  slaTe^  long  gone  down 
to  dusty  death,  and  the  mountains  again 
silent  as  if  no  one  had  heen  there  since 
the  world  hegan.  Midnight  on  the  Nile 
with  such  scenes  in  sight,  is  Tery  sug- 
gestiye.  Time,  like  the  riTer  you  float 
Ai,  seems  passing  lisibly,  and  with  the 
same  old  reihdn— 


Id  men  may  go^ 
But  I  go  on  fior  eT«r." 

There  were  no  more  limestone  lerels, 
hut  rolling  hills  of  ^  old  red,"  shutting 
in  a  narrow  strip  of  green  between  them 
and  the  shore.  And  then,  next  after- 
noon, the  •*  Hill  of  the  Winds"  came  in 
sight,  that  told  us  we  were  approaching 
^ne  and  the  cataracts,  and  by-and-by 
the  green  island  of  Elephantine,  tufted 
with  palms,  opened  up,  and  black  rooks 
of  basalt  raised  their  smooth  glassy  backs 
from  the  stream ;  then  one  or  two  mlna- 
fels,  a  gay  flutter  of  flags  and  pennants 
oter  a  low  headland,  and  we  swept  up  to 
the  shore  at  Assouan,  while  the  gnmite 
rocks  echoed  with  the  salutes  of  at  least 
flffy  disduuges  from  guns  and  pistols. 
For  etiquette,  in  this  respect,  is  rather 


once  fixed,  leaving  Jaggy  points  here,  end 
round  wsTelike  shoulders  there,  and  fhmi 
these  irregular  surfaces  to  have  been  cut 
out  the  blocks  that  were  intended  to  fbrm 
the  obelisk  or  statue.  As  you  ride  along , 
the  old  roads,  still  there,  that  were  once 
used  for  the  transport  of  the  masses  to 
the  Nile,  you  see,  on  erery  side  of  yoo, 
the  lairs  firom  which  the  stones  were 
thus  taken,  the  marks  of  the  wedges  still 
on  the  rock,  and  the  chips  lying  in  heaps 
where  they  had  been  dressed.  And 
where  are  these  masses  now?  Besides 
those  in  Egypt,  I  hsTo  seen  some  in  Lon- 
don, some  adorning  Paris,  and  Borne,  and 
Constantinople,  and  some  lying  tangled 
with  teft-weed  under  the  blue  waves  that 
roll  over  the  grandeur  of  Tyre. 

If  not  the  most  romantae,  yet  perhaps 
the  most  fkntastic  sceneiy  in  the  worid, 
is  that  of  the  Nile  cataracts.  As  you 
stand  on  the  heights  of  Elephantine  and 
look  up  the  stream,  the  rirer  is  seen  for 
about  two  miles,  with  a  mile  of  width, 
broken  into  a  thousand  channels  by  the 
strangest  variety  of  islands.  Some  of 
bright  yellow  sand,  some  a  rich  knot  of 
palms  and  acacias,  some  of  gray  granite. 


overdone  on  the  Nile ;  no  boat  is  allowed !  and  others  of  black  basalt,  towering  up 
to  enter  or  depart  fh»n  any  port  where  in  the  stream  in  huge  blocks,  piled  mass 
tiiere  are  others,  without  eveiy  available 
barrel  being  emptied  in  her  honour. 
When  *«  Cousin  Jonathan*  Is  there,  this 
Is  somewhat  serious,  as  he  generally  car- 
ries a  whole  magazine  of  revolvers,  and, 
with  his  craft  a  perfbet  blaie  of  stars  and 


stripes,  he  goes  pop,  pop,  popping,  shot 
after  shot,  till  he  **  calculates  Johnny  is 
shut  up  f  and  then,  finishing  by  a  trium- 
phal fiourish  of  explosions  like  a  hail- 
storm, he  disappears  suddenly  into  his 
cabin,  to  **  whittle"  or  smoke  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

Assouan,  the  ancient  8yene,lstheboun- 
daiy  of  Egypt,  the  iron  jaws  of  the  cata- 
ract having  been  the  gate  between  it  and 
iEthiopiA.''FromM]gdolto8yene'*(Ezek. 


on  mass,  as 

**  By  ths  bands  of  giants 
Ingodlikollmssofold." 

On  either  side  spreads  the  naked 
desert ;  but  on  one  the  Lybian  sands  drtft 
down  th^r  rich  gold,  fi'om  which  rise 
black  ragged  crags  like  diminutive 
miffvUki  from  the  snow-wreaths  of  Mont 
Blanc;  while  on  the  other  stand  the 
clifib  of  gray  Syenite,  stem  and  bare* 
Amidst  this  tangled  labyrintii  of  roeks, 
and  woods,  and  sands,  the  great  river 
bursts  down  In  a  thousand  streams. 
Here,  seething  and  writhing,  the  strong 
rapid  swirls  out  the  Iron  basalt  into 
roaring  hollows;  and  there,  loosening  It- 
self over  a  pebbly  shallow,  it  glances  and 

xzx.  $),  expressed  the  limlti  north  and  murmurs  down,  shaded  t^  its  native 

south,  the  **  fhnn  Dan  to  Beersheba"  of!  palms,  as  gently  musical  as  one  of  oar 

Egypt.  Behind  It  lie  the  fkmous  quarries  own  bums  under  its  oopse  of  liasel  or 

<yf  Syenite,  firom  which  were  hewn  all  the 

obelisks,  and  many  of  the  colossi  of  Egypt 

Conceive  a  sea  of  liquid  granite  boiling, 

and  bnbMing.anddandng,  to  have  been  at  acquainted  with  the  cataract-men,  the 


"luigST  brows  -of  heather.     We 
detaued  for  a  week  amidst  this  strsnge 
scene,  and   had  thus  time  to 
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Inie  pMM  heu  They  an  Na1iiaiit»  ana 
from  their  chUdbood  live  at  mnch  In  the 
water  aa  cm  land*  Eveiy  day  the 
toeneiy  was  made  still  more  ramaotic 
by  watduDg  the  feats  of  these  men,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  threw  them< 
aelTes  through  the  water,  for  it  was  more 
than  swimming..  Even  the  ohildren 
woold  dash  4lown  the  rapidsi  ridinga  little 
log  of  palm,  and  steering  themselves 
with  their  hands;  and  I  hAve  often  seen, 
when  a  boat  was  passing  up,  some  lithe 
cataact-man  seise  a  hnge  cable  in  his 
teeth,  phmge  into  the  strongest  water, 
and,  now  nndeiv  now  above^  reach  the 
place  he  desired.  Often,  too,  in  the  hot 
silence  of  noon,  wonld  the  still  unchang- 
ing glare  of  rock  and  stream  be  diversi- 
fiad,  as  a  black  head  was  seen  sweeping 
down;  or,  as  the  letting  sun  cast  a 
tropical  splendour  on  the  burnished 
wave  and  hanging  foliage^  some  graoeftil 
gizi,  seated  fearlessly  on  her  palm  log, 
her  scanty  waidrobe  piled  on  her  head, 
would  oar  benelf  with  her  hands  soross 
to  some  rich  wood. 

Hie  going  up  the  stream  is  exciting 
encmgh,  espedally  as  in  onr  case  omr 
boat  was  nearly  lost  through  ausmaaagfr- 
mant.  But  the  grand  feat  is  the  descent  I 
I  ranember  a  friend  of  mine  who  wished 
to  atay  three  weeks  at  Salabnig,  because 
it  was  **  so  jol^  "  sliding  down  into  the 
salt  mines.  If  he  had  reached  the  catSr 
nctay  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have 
passed  bis  life  in  making  daily  descents. 
It  ia  indeed  indeicrlbaUy  ezcitii^.  For 
aboat  four  hundred  yards  there  is  a 
npid  called  *«the  Great  Door,"  where 
an  enormeus  body  of  the  NUe,  shut  in 
between  narrow  roek%  leaps  down  in  a 
torrent.  In  order  to  pass  this,  the  great 
art  ia  ta  get  the  boat's  bead  to  bear 
directly  on  a  bhusk  noae  of  rode  that  juts 
into  the  stream,  and  then  you  must  leave 
her  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  Accord- 
ing^, each  oar  is  manned  with  two  or 
three  cataract-men,  —  Sheiklt  Hassan 
takee  his  stand  aloft  on  the  high  deck, 
a  couple  of  wiiy  lieutenants  ars  placed 
by  the  tiUer,  and  three  or  four  men 
ftrward,  in  case  of  accident.  Every  man 
is  half  stripped,  and  chanting  one  of 
their  wild  songs«««  Fom  BeUdmk,  /om 


ma/«i(,*-~th^dsah  off  fer  tke  Great'  Door. 
As  yon  approach  it^  the  current  gets 
smooth  and  strong,  and  yon  hear  in 
front  a  low  hissing  sound,  like  the  dadi 
of  breakers.  One  point  turned,  and  then 
you  see  itJ  boiling  steeply  over,  and 
dancing  up  into  high  waves.  Every 
man  on  board  is  yelUng^  the  Sheikh  the 
loudest.  Nearer  and  nearer  do  we  ^ide, 
till,  with  the  band  e€a  giant,  the  tonent 
sdaes  the  little  orsfk,  and  with  one  bound 
she  leaps  ibrward  into  the  seething  race. 
Down  she  goea!  prandng  like  a  bofss^ 
and  at  every  .prance  the  waves  break 
high  over  her  in  foam.  Her  bead  is  on 
the  rockl  Every  man  is  loud  at  his 
prayers  to  AUah.  The  next  bound  and 
she  is  shattered  to  pieces !  Ton  shrink 
involuntarily.  6he  is  on  it  1  No^*-biit 
within  a  loot  the  eddy  strikes  her  ott, 
and  then  agaiu^crashl  crash!  she 
plunges  down,  till  with  swimming  decks 
we  sweep  into  a  quiet  nook.  And  then 
breaks  out  the  wehsome^<<  TUyi&ttB  / 
ya  EiHoagya^WaUak  ^fibr  Oh,  it  is 
grand!  No  wild  horseman's  chase  was 
ever  like  the  fievoe  race  of  the  cataract. 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  we  were  very 
nearly  losL  For  just  as  the  Hroifnan 
had  got  onr  head  into  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  tiller  snapped  dean  off  at  the 
stem.  Had  it  done  ao  a  moment  before, 
we  would  have  been  in&lUbly  shiferad 
to  pieces.  I  admired  the  cod  stoicism 
of  the  pilot  when  it  happened,  as  like 
a  true  Arab  he  laid  the  broken  tiller 
aside,  with  no  other  remark  than  the 
never  failing  *'  i/asUbA,"_<«  God's  will 
be  done!" 

As  you  reach  tiie  head  of  the  cataracts 
the  Islands  disappear,  but  the  banks  on 
either  hand  rise  up  into  bold  fkntastiG 
Uufis,  or  in  high  hills  composed  of  the 
same  great  masses  of  granite,  heaped  up 
in  strange  shapes  and  positions  aa  if  by 
man's  art.  Suddenly  these  open  out  and 
disclose  the  Ihir  island  of  Phik>e,  wHh  the 
hi|^  gateways  and  colonnades  of  its  old 
temple.  This  was  the  sacred  isle  of  the 
old  Egyptians,  where  none  but  holy  feet 
were  allowed  to  tread,  and  where  was 
the  tomb  of  the  loved  Osiris.  •*  By  him 
who  sleeps  in  Philoe,"  was  thdr  most 
sacred  oath.    That  loirely  island,  in  its 
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■weet  bay,  nrail  haTe  indeed  aeemed, 
after  the  turmoil  of  the  itormj  cataraefta, 
a  tjpe  of  the  land  of  reat,  after  the 
toaaing  tamulta  of  the  angry  paaaage  of 
life. 

From  Fhiloe  one  datea  their  entrance 
into  Nubia,  a  new  eonntry,  with  new 
people  and  a  new  climate.  ConeeiTe  a 
Highland  loch— 4ay  Loch  Long — and  on 
one  aide,  iaatead  of  the  bold  hilla,  the 
yellow  aanda  of  the  deaert  ConodTe 
the  narrow  level  ahore^land— a  atrip  of 
fielda  bearing  palma,  or  d6m,  or  acaciaa, 
cotton  or  caator  oil  plaata.  Amidat  theae 
thicketa,  here  and  there,  oonoeiye  cloa- 
tera  of  mud  huta,  with  men  and  women 
half  naked,  and  children  altogether  naked, 
for  their  inhabitanta.  ConodTe  a  fierce 
hot  aon  that  all  day  flarea  from  the  bare 
heaTena  on  the  gleaming  watera  and 
burning  aanda — a  dead  tHeiU  heat,  when 
eren  the  cicala  aeema  too  languid  to 
chirp,  and  the  only  aound  ia  the  dreary 
creak  of  the  unoiled  water-wheel,  or  the 
monotoDoua  wail  of  the  ahadoof-worker. 
Now  a  buffido  raiaea  hia  anout  aboTe 
the  water  where  he  ia  taking  hia  noon- 
day aieata,  or  now  a  crocodile  roUa  bxily 
off  a  mud-bank.  Thia  ia  NuMa.  Tet 
it  waa  a  grand  country  in  old  timea ;  and 
from  ita  remoteneaa,  it  haa  for  ua  thia 
adrantage,  that  nearly  all  her  templea 
have  been  apared,  ao  that  one  aeea  more 
peifect  remaina  aboTe  the  cataracta  than 
in  the  oomparatiTely  tu  richer  Egypt. 

One  night  when  we  were  lying  off  a 
mud-baak,  we  beard  an  unuaual  thump- 
ing of  tom-toma  coming  from  a  diatant 
Tillage,  accompanied  with  faint  criea  of 
j<^,  and  the  ahrill  znghareet  of  the 
women.  Thia,  we  were  told,  waa  on 
account  of  a  marriage  then  to  take  place; 
and  to  the  marriage  we  determined  to 
go.  But  juat  aa  we  were  aetting  out, 
there  came  on  a  heavy  thunder-ahower, 
which  we  were  aaaured  would  put  an  end 
to  the  feativitiea  for  that  night.  We  in- 
aiated,  however,  on  going ;  and  ao^  after 
an  hour*a  walk  in  the  dark  through  a 
foreat  of  palma,  guided  by  a  awarthy 
black  with  a  lantern,  we  reached  the 
Bded.  But  all  waa  aUent.  The  whole 
community  had  gone  to  bed.  Haaaan 
Monaa  waa  not  the  man,  however,  to 


have  a  walk  for  nothing ;  and  ao^  withovt 
fhrther  ceremony,  he  knodced  at  the 
bride'ahouae.  Ftrat  out  comea  the  black 
head  of  the  maiden's  lather,  very  aleepy, 
filling  up  the  doorway;  then  another 
head  with  bright  eyea,  above  hia;  and 
then  another  below;  and  then  a  ahrin 
■coldlng  voice  within.  Haaaan  explains 
that  the  Franka  wbh  the  marriage  to 
go  on,  and  that  there  are  anch  thinga  aa 
doHara  eometimea  to  be  heard  of  amonjr 
Engliahmen*  In  a  moment  the  door  ia 
opened,  and  out  pour  the  vHide  fiunily, 
bride  and  alL  Two  enormona  dmma  an» 
carried  into  the  middle  of  the  alumbering 
and  ailent  village,  and  on  these  the 
father  begins  thundering  might  and 
main.  I  fancy  if  a  firigate  had  suddenly 
fired  a  broadaide,  the  effect  would  not 
have  been  more  inatantaneoua.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  vUIage  ia  out,  their 
toileta  being  neither  lengthy  nor  enra- 
beraome.  A  ihe  ia  kindled,  torch- 
beaiers  are  improvisoed  in  the  shape 
of  naked  boya,  who  hold]  aloft  blazing 
branchea  of  palm.  Down  aquat  a 
choma  to  clap  their  handa.  An  active 
Miaw  ia  aet  at  the  druma,  and  the  ball 
oomnienceal  Every  eonntry  haa  ita 
curious  faahiona.  Oar  ladiea  wear  crr- 
nolinea;  why  ahoold  not  the  Nubian 
belki  adopt  any  method  they  pleaae  of 
dreaaing  their  hair?  From  girlhood 
they  twiat  their  black  locks  into  little 
cork-acrew  tofta,  and  theae  tufta  are 
flattened  hard  againat  thdr  heada,  tm 
if  carefully  hammered  and  nailed.  Over 
all,  for  the  aake  of  imparting  a  rich 
gloaa,  not  to  apeak  of  the  delicate 
odour,  ia  poured  a  copious  libation  of 
cold-drawn  caator-oiL  Moreover,  once 
twiated  and  pinned  down,  the  tufta 
are  never  unacrewed,  nor  ever  pol- 
luted with  water.  Should  they  get 
rather  muddy  and  mouldy  looking,  that 
ia  quickly  removed  with  a  fteah  anoint- 
ing ;  the  only  drawback  to  which  ia,  that 
very  often  the  old  oil  haa  become  a  Kttle 
rancid,  and  juat  so  far  offensive  aa  to 
excite  aitentioH  on  the  part  of  a  atranger. 
All  the  bridesmaids,  on  this  occasion, 
have  been  freahly  besmeared,  and  in  tiieir 
long  loose  bathing-gown  aort  of  tunica, 
begin  dancing  aolemnly.    The  men  hep 
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high  on  one  fboft,  as  if  suddenly  they  had 
been  hit  on  the  shin  of  the  other  leg. 
The  kdifis  shew  less  agUitj,  as  they 
slowlj  moye  with  a  sort  of  jerk  and  a 
hitch  backwards  and  fonraids,  chanting 
all  the  while  a  low  song.  But,  however 
sfewly,  yet  jerking  for  some  time  in  the 
tropics  is  heating;  and  as  warmth  has 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  liquify  oil, 
it  is  an  instructiTe  sight  to  see  what 
co^ous  torrents  of  castor>-that  might 
have  supplied  whole  hospitals  at  home- 
are  running  in  black  streams  down  the 
ebony  countenances  of  the  daueutei. 
Dancing  over,  we  partake  of  a  light 
supper  of  parched  corn  and  cold  water, 
and  with  many  good  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  dark  lady,  we  leave,  as  they 
rise  for  another  quadrille.  There  was  no 
more  sleep  in  the  Tillage  that  night. 
Far  past  midnight  I  heard  the  drums 
thundering  like  a  distant  cannonade,  as 
I  started  from  the  horrible  nightmare  that 
I  was  being  choked  with  a  flood  of  black 
castor-oiU 

We  reached  Ipsambul  at  night— the 
last  but  not  the  least  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  Before  the  sun  rose,  I  started 
alone,  with  the  first  symptoms  of  day- 
light, for  the  temple.  It  is  like  none 
'  other  in  Eg3rpt,  being  scooped  out  of  a 
hill  of  sandstone,  and  for  a  fa9ade  it  had 
four  gigantic  statues  of  Barneses  II.,  seat- 
ed on  his  throne,  each  statue  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  all  carved  out  of  the  living 
rock.  Two  of  these  statues  are  shattered 
to  pieces.  The  desert  sand  has  wreathed 
round  another  up  to  the  throat.  The 
fourth  is  uncovered  and  perfect.  Through 
the  deep  sand  I  climbed  towards  this 
facade,  and  threw  myself  down  in  the 
silence  of  morning,  in  front  of  the  grand 
colossus.  No  cathedral,  not  Kamak  nor 
Baalbek,  so  awed  me  as  that  statue.  As 
I  gszed  on  that  wondrous  countenance, 
the  dawn  was  flushing  in  the  east,  and 
dyeing  the  red  sandstone  rock  with  a  new 
glory.  And  what  a  countenance !  Who 
can  tell  the  depth  of  reBt^  the  tender 
beauty,  the  sweet  benignity  and  intel- 
lectual power  that  is  in  it!  He  gazes 
onwards — on  to  the  sun — rising— on  far 
above  you,  far  beyond  earth — with  a 
bland  hopeful  smile  as  if  waiting  an 


adrent.  Never  did  I  see  a  creation 
which  seemed  to  express  at  once  so  much 
of  the  divine  and  human.  It  is  the 
grandest  ideal  of  tho  time  when  gods 
were  men.  So  mild  and  loving,  yet  so 
strangely  raised  above  all  earthly 
anxieties,  he  is  the  personification  of 
Homer's  Jove,  who  hears  the  distant 
noise  of  earth,  yet  smiles  in  peace, — 
the  peace  of  one  who  finds  in  himself 
sufficiency.  Move  where  you  will,  that 
bland  smile  and  far  look  possess  yow. 
As  I  lay  and  gazed,  he  seemed  to  live 
and  grow,  till  the  spell  was  painful. 

Affcer  awhile,  I  mounted  to  the  door  of 
the  temple.  It  is  all  blocked  up  with  sand, 
except  a  little  space  at  the  top.  Through 
this  I  pushed  my  feet,  and  lying  on  my 
back,  trusted  myself  to  fate,  and  slid 
down.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  heart  of  the  temple. 
All  was  silence,  except  at  the  bright 
hole  near  the  roo(  through  which  I  had 
come;  all  was  pitch  darkness,  and  hot, 
and  sufibcating.  I  groped  with  my  hand 
along  to  the  far  end,  found  a  stone,  and 
sat  down.  The  silence  was  awful.  I 
cleared  my  throat  with  a  "  hem"  to  break 
it,  but  that  was  worse — still  as  the  grave, 
and  as  dark.  It  was  very  terit;  who 
could  tell  but  some  old  king  or  Typhon 
might  shake  his  bones  at  you?  who 
could  tell,~when— ugh  I  what  is  that  ? — 
my  whole  blood  ran  cold,  and  my  flesh 
creeped,  as  a  great  bat  floundered  about 
my  head!  Soft  nasty  brutes  are  bats 
when  'they  flap  at  your  face,  as  they 
always  do,  but  in  the  heart  of  a  mouu-^ 
tain,  in  that  great  dark  empty  temple 
— ugh!  As  soon  as  the  eye  became 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  the  sun 
rose  higher,  the  light  inside  became 
stronger.  Gradually  fh>m  the  gloom, 
object  after  object  came  out,  till  at  last 
I  could  distinguish  the  giant  Osiride 
figures  that  support  tlie  roof  in  double 
row^each  figure  looking  solemnly 
across  to  its  brother.  So  had  they  stood 
for  4000  years  I  Through  centuries,  in 
silence  and  darkness,  while  the  busy 
world  was  rolling  past  with  its  wars  and 
revolutions.  By-and-by  friends  came, 
and  lights,  and  we  had  time  to  examine 
the  wonderful  pictures  in  the  interior ; 
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mod  ttai,  when  the  speU  of  <Ueooe  had 
been  mnoTed,  we  climbed,  withoat  tense 
of  tecrilege,  inio  the  top  of  Ihe  gfeet 
moniler  oateide^  and  ncaenred  hie  huge 
eere,  three  feet  In  length,  end  gaased  np  to 
the  top  of  bit  osown,  as  to  the  snnunit  of 
ft  steeple,  end  then  went  down,  and  stand- 
ing half-way  «p  his  calves,  tried  in 
▼ain  to  toneh  his  knees.  Peibaps  one  of 
(be  most  canons  things  ebont  him  is  en 
inscription  on  one  of  bis  legs  in  Greek— 
one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Qieek 
writing  ill  the  world.  It  was  wiitten  toy 
ft  Greek  deserter  in  bis  flight  to  uGthio- 
pia,  and  now  figoies  emoog  the  J^uis, 
and  Jaoqnes,  and  Antonios  of  modem 
timesL  Another  day  broegbt  ns  to  the 
second  cataract  and  Abenseer,tbat  hif^ 
rock,  the  Ultima  Tbnle  of  oar  Toyage, 
inscribed  with  the  nane  of  almost  eiery 
taTeller  that  Egypt  has  seen.  It  com* 
mands  a  grand  view  over  tiie  strange 
scenery  of  thiscataract»  which  is  diffisrent 
ftomthefirst.  Tbevs  are  more  aandssoid 
Uack  roeka,  and  less  foliagew  Away  to  the 
sooth  wese  the  distant  moontaias  of 
iBtbiopia«  and  towards  the  west,  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  nntrodden  sands.  It  is 
a  strange  feeling  when  yon  thus  wheel  on 


a  potnt^tbe  fkiihest  yon  will  erer  Rack 
in  a  oonntiy<»<wban,  after  monChs  of 
toil,  yon  tern  younsif  ronnd  and  letiaoe 
yonr  steps. 

It  is  night  as  we  leadi  oor  dear  old 
DdMbeeh.  Thebnglateeayardisstmek 
— 4he  bsnohee  np  te  tlie  rowers^  and  aH 
ready  iar  a  start-^a  aahite  is  ired,  and 
we  pnsh  off  ftom  Wedy  Halftb— the  men 
break  out  in  ehoras  as  we  swing 
round  into  the  eurrent»-tbe  long  osre 
flaah  in  themoonlight-*and  we  are  off  te 
Caiio»  with  the  north  star  shining  above 
onr  prow.  D.  M. 


APFLUSNCB. 

Lanins  is  as  the  fftto,  «•«  AMNiM  II  Nsr, 
OrshI  tooirattlknowtbyliftttw^dblM^ 
Bow  belt  osad  on  gentle  thonghU  to  feed ; 
But  wftlTd  et>oat  with  bleesiagt  b  thj  lot» 
Waile   dttk  wkids  proivl  wUboiik  nad  an 

forgot  J 
Mor  ever  doet  tbou  Me»  nor  hMr.  oor  heed 
Penury*!  item  famUj,  from  donde  of  need 
Cowvrteg  «ad  hnddHnf  'neetfa  the  wtetrj  eoL 
Thorn  kncw*tt  U  moi,  thj  feTioor  is  on  earthl 
And  than  naay'et  find  Him  ia  elBtotion'e  enito 
By  the  lorn  widow's  lide,  and  the  cold  heexth 
Of  eBrth-bow*d  Eld,  and  dothe  Him  in  Hie  poor, 
OhI  lmte.fbr  time  b  on th« wing, and  while 
2»M  Ai^w^el  tt  MC,  tby  Jadgs  is  as  the  dMV. 


TO   COBBESPONDENT  S. 


i^ote  of  ExplcmaHon  hy  Dr,  Mackod  of 
Marven,  with  reference  to  the.  article  on 
Sabbath  School  RepmrtM,  p.  359,  voL  iz. 

• '  On  the  appotntment  of  the  General  Awemblj*! 
eominllteeOQ  Sabbath  8ofa»o1i,the''Bchediilee'' 
fior  the  eereral  Prce^jteriea  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyle  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Uacleod,  Morren, 
Imt  were  not  reoelTed  by  him  till  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Argyle  of  that  year. 
Dr.  Maoleod,  howetcr,  tnasmltted  the  "Behe. 
dnlee"  to  the  seTeral  Preabyteries,  thoagh, 
oertainly,  it  would  have  been  better,  had  it 
oecufied  to  the  reapected  ConTOner,  if  theee 
iMd  bean  lent  direct,  more  eapedally  to  parlahes 
MWfa  aa  thoee  of  Dunoon,  B«to»  and  Anaa^  la 
near  proximity  to  Olasgow. 

At  the  next  meeting  in  Se^ember  following, 
i  Committee  on  Sabbath  Sehooie  waa,  on  the 
■aggeetSanefDr.lladeod,vpointed,Dr  Smilfa, 
InTorary,  ConTenar.  It  is  true  enough,  that  the 
requisite  returns  for  the  year  condesoended  on 
by    the    writer  in    the  KdMmr^ ^CkrUMan 


ifaga*tt»e  were  not  forwarded  by  the  Synod, 
but,  apart  from  what  is  tSbore  stated,  it  win 
appear  that  the  omission  le  not  JttS%  ohai^wMe 
either  MgMisiat  Dr  Sfaeleod  or  Dr.  Smith.  ioM. 
much  as  the  iiOunction  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  requiree  an  fan- 


The  Synnd  «f  Argyle  meets  only  oone  a-yenr. 
and  that  in  the  month  of  September  Perliape 
the  writer  of  the  abore  article  can  explain  how, 
meeting  at  that  date,  they  can  transmit  Sabbath 
aohool  ntnms  from  Iheir  bonnds  np  to  the 
period  of  the  Aseembljr  meeting,  in  the  moolh 
of  May  following.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  thai 
next  enactment  on  this  subject  may  be  tnmed, 
hairing  relbrenee  to  those  Synods  that  mset  only 


This  mode  of  procednrn  will,. it  is  : 
secure  regularity  in  the  transmliaion  of  retone, 
and  sate  partim  who  are,  it  ie  beUered,  aa  deeply 
interested  fa  the  Snooese  of  SShbnth  ediooi 
teaching  aa  the  writer  of  the  article  In  tinsstlen* 
tmm  a  repetition  of  those  accnsationa  with 
wliich  he  has  Tcntnred  to  aiaaU  them. 
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Sermon. 

'Awake,  thoa  Uut  ■le«p6st.**~£pu.  t.  14. 


How  shftU  we  diBtingoish  the  real  from 
the  unreal— between  thiDgs  as  th^  truly 
are  from  those  which  merely  appear  to 
be?  We  often  express  our  sense  of  the 
unreality  of  anything  by  saying,  **  It  was 
all  a  dream!"  Yet  while  asleep  and 
dreaming,  does  not  eTerything  seem  to 
be  as  real  as  while  awake  ?  How  seldom 
during  our  day-life  have  we  ever 
experienced  feelings  of  such  wonder, 
admiration,  or  horror,  as  we  haTe  done 
during  our  night-life?  "In  thoughts,* 
says  Job,  **  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  a  man,  fear 
came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which 
made  all  my  bones  to  shake!"  But 
bowerer  real  the  things  seen  or  heard 
in  the  shadowy  land  of  sleep  may  appear 
tb  be  at  the  time,  yet  when  we  awake  to 
the  sunlight  of  the  common  day,  we 
smile  at  the  visions  of  the  night  and  say, 
'< It  was  all  a  dream!" 

ThB  covetous  man,  for  instance,  in  his 
sleep  sees  perhaps  hoards  of  uncounted 
wealth  wittiin  his  grasp;  then,  too,  the 
ambitious  man  pusstasua  vaak,  honour, 
and  power;  the  loving  and  bereaved 
also  meet  once  more  the  lost  and  gone, 
see  their  fiuniliar  faces,  and  hear  their 
frimiliar  voices  as  of  old;  but  each  sleeper 
as  he  awakes  exclaims,  **  Alas,  it  was  but 
a  dream !"  Where  then  are  our  reali- 
ties ?  What  can  we  possess  when  awake 
which  is  not  as  shadowy  and  perishing 
as  all  that  seemed  to  be  ours  when 
asleep? 

*' Behold  my  riches!"  replies  with  con- 
fidence the  man  of  wealth,  <*and  these  are 
no  dreams,  but  realities  in  silver  and 
gold ! "  ^  And  here,  too,  is  my  rank,  my 
power,  my  honours,  all  substantial  things, 
and  no  shadows  I "  boasts  another,  as  he 
displays  his  manifold  possessions.  **  Nor 
are  these  dreams,  but  realities  1 "  murmurs 
the  affectionate  man,  as  he  gazes  around 
the  &mily  circle,  and  clasps  his  dear  ones 
to  his  bosom.     And   so  would   every 

3.-X. 


dreamer  with  eqaal  confidence  have 
maintained,  if  he  had  been  able  while 
asleep  to  argue  with  tliose  who  ques- 
tioned the  reality  of  all  he  seemed  to  see, 
hear,  or  possess.  But,  alas!  it  may  be 
the  man  who  dreamed  of  riches,  awoke 
to  find  himself  a  shivering  and  forsaken 
pauper ;  and  the  man  who  possessed  rank 
and  power,  awoke  a  fettered  slave ;  while 
the  heart  which  revelled  in  the  inter- 
change of  joyous  greetings  with  a  united 
family  and  restored  friends,  awoke  with 
a  sudden  cry  of  sorrow  to  the  silence  and 
loneliness  of  a  bereaved  and  empty 
home! 

And  so,  too,  from  this  day-life  of  ours, 
which  seems  so  very  real,  and  to  have  in  it 
so  much  that  is  substantial  and  permanent, 
with  BO  little  that  is  dreamlike  and 
shadowy,  may  we  not  easily  imagine 
such  wakings  up  as  may  make  it  appear 
to  us  even  now  wellnigh  as  transitory 
as  these  visions  of  the  night? 

Could  any  one,  for  example,  in  a  few 
years  hence  visit  the  tombs  of  those  who 
now  boast  themselves  of  the  reality  of 
their  possessions,  and  by  a  superhuman 
power  quicken  them  unto  life  with  the 
cry,  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead  1"  where  then  would 
those  things  be  which  seem  to  be  so  very 
unlike  dreams?  Where  is  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  lands  and  heritages?  Neither 
in  the  hand  nor  in  the  cofl^  of  the 
sleeper.  He  who  now  poesessea  them 
hardly  knows,  perhaps,  the  name  of  him 
who  first  acquired  them,  or  if  he  does  so, 
it  is  only  to  rejoice  that  death  closed  his 
eyes  so  soon,  and  hushed  him  into  bis 
long  repose,  and  stripped  him  of  all  he 
tried  to  gain  for  his  successor.  And  where 
is  the  rank  and  honour,  the  ambitioua 
alms,  and  the  proud  hopes,  and  the  grand 
realities  of  his  neighbour?  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  search  for  them  now ! 
They  have  passed  away  from  the  memory 
of  other  generations,  or  are  dimly  legible 
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by  the  curiouB  on  the  tnoM-corered 
tombstone!  And  where  are  all  the 
lorely  forms,  the  blooming  faces,  the 
young  children  and  strong  men  who 
were  the  most  precious  realities  on  earth 
to  the  affectionate  heart?  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  seek  them  out  I  They 
are  not  to  be  found  on  earth,  but  are  as 
forgotten  from  among  men  as  if  they 
bad  never  existed.  What  remains  of 
them  here  are  in  the  dust  and  rubbish 
of  the  grave !  Are  the  things,  then,  we 
now  possess  so  very  substantial  and 
enduring,  or  have  we  not  all  been 
dreaming  while  we  seemed  awake  ? 

And  is  there  nothing  real?  Is  all  a 
dream?  Ko!  Blessed  be  Ood,  there 
are  realities,  enduring  and  eternal,  which 
can  never  deceive  us  or  pass  away.  But 
too  often  what  men  call  dreams  are 
realities,  while  their  only  realities  are 
dreams  I 

Now,  we  may  here  state  generally, 
that  we  are  awake  and  see  ourselves  and 
all  persons  and  things  truly,  in  thei^ 
true  relations,  and  in  tlieir  true  import- 
ance, just  as  we  see  them  in  God's 
light,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  that 
light  in  which  Christ  sees  them.  As 
long  as  we  judge  of  things  in  the  light  of 
time  and  sense,  and  of  mere  self  or  the 
flesh,  without  any  reference  to  God  and 
to  the  eternal  truth  of  things,  this  '<  light 
in  us  is  darkness."  Every  man  who  walks 
by  it  and  is  without  the  true  light  of  life, 
'*is  in  darkness,  and  knows  not  whither 
he  goeth,  for  darkness  hath  blinded  his 
eyes."  But  he  who  possesses  in  himself 
this  light  of  life,  which  is  one  with 
knowhig  God  and  seeing  all  things  in 
their  relationship  to  God,  possesses  the 
light  which  makes  all  things  manifest. 
Hence  the  Spirit  of  God  says,  **  For  ye 
were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are 
ye  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children 
of  light  (for  the  firuit  of  the  Spirit  is  in 
an  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 
tmth)»  proving  what  is  acceptable  unto 
the  LfOrd.  And  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but 
rather  reprove  them.  For  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are 
done  of  them  in  secret.  But  all  things 
that  are  reproved  are  made  manifest  by 


the  light:  for  whatsoever  doth  make 
manifest  is  light  Wherefore  he  saith, 
Awake^  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light  See  then  that  ye  walk  eiicam- 
spectly ,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeem- 
ing the  time,  because  the  days  are  eviU 
Wherefore  be  ye  not  unwise^  but  under- 
standing what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is." 

But,  without  at  present  dwelting 
longer  upon  the  nature  and  revealing 
power  of  this  light  of  life  whidi  Cbrist 
imparts  to  all  who  will  follow  Him,  and 
in  the  possession  of  which  we  dream  no 
more,  but  have  our  eyes  open  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  thmgs;  let  us 
rather  consider  a  few  simple  bat  all- 
important  fundamental  truths  to  wfaicfa 
we  should  awake  as  to  realities,  unless 
we  are  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  eternal  death. 

1.  Let  us  awake  to  the  reality  of  tmr 
individual  importance.  There  are  two 
classes  of  dreamers  on  this  point  The 
one  includes  all  who  think  Uiey  are  of 
no  importance  whatever.  These  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  poor  and  unknown 
in  this  world, — the  stranger  and  the 
destitute,  the  orphan  and  the  fiiendlese. 
They  are  apt  to  measure  themselvea  bj 
what  the  world  thinks  of  them ;  and  they 
conclude,  therefore,  and  very  naturally, 
that  they  are  of  little  value.  They  ftel 
themselves  lost  in  the  great  crowd — 
fractions  too  small  to  count  in  the  im- 
mense sum  of  human  life,  and  too 
worthless  to  miss  from  it,  if  lost— mers 
bubbles  floating  on  the  mighty  sea,— -and 
who  will  care  when  they  disappear? 
What  are  their  joys  or  sorrows,  their 
hopes  or  fears,  their  struggles  and  diffi- 
culties, to  the  big  and  busy  world !  And 
these  thoughts  are  apt  to  make  the  heart 
hard  and  selfish,  to  shut  it  against  our 
brother,  ay,  to  shut  It  against  our  God; 
for  the  estimate  of  the  world  about  us  is 
perhaps  imagined  to  be  the  estimate  of 
our  Maker,  and  that  accordingly  we  owe 
less  even  to  the  great  God  who  is  unseen, 
than  we  owe  to  the  great  world  which 
we  see  and  hear  around  us.  Now,  what 
would  we  think  if  we  heard  a  prince 
muttering  in  his  sleep,  and  complidning 
of  his  loneliness  and  privations,  and 
speaking  of  himself  as  one  unknown  and 
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uncared  for,  deserted  by  every  friend, 
and  coDdemned  to  live  and  labour,  and 
die  unheeded  and  alone,  yet  be  all  the 
wlule  Bleeping  in  a  splendid  palace,  with 
a  king  his  father,  and  royal  brothers 
looking  on  him,  and  watching  over  him  in 
his  slumbers  I  and  why  those  tears  and 
groans,  this  bitter  anxiety  and  hopeless- 
ness ftom  men  and  women,  as  if  they 
were  of  no  importance  whatever,  and 
utterly  unknown  and  uncared  for  on  the 
earth— are   they   not   dreaoung?    and 
dreaming,  too,  in  the  grand  palace  of 
their  Father,  with  angel  brothers  looking 
down  upon  them  1    Awake,  O  sleeper ! 
all  this  snfiering  and  trial,  these  days  of 
toil  and  nights  of  lonely  sorrow,  this 
dai^  history  which  makes  us  think  that 
we  are  of  so  little  importance  that  no 
one  in  the  whole  universe  thinks  about 
us,  loves  us,  or  carries  our  burden— that 
we  are  more  dead  things  than  living 
persons,— all  this  is  the  dream,  for  all 
this  shall  pass  away.    But  iht  reality  is 
what  many  think  a  dream— that  Qod 
Almighty,  who  made  the  heavens  and 
the  eartli,  made  us  and  breathed   into 
us  the  breath  of  life ;  that  He  has  made 
us  to  live  with  Himself  for  ever ;  that 
He  has  made  us  to  know,  love,  and 
enjoy  Himself  for  ever;  that  He  has 
redeemed  us  to  Himself,  not  with  silver 
and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
His  Son ;  that  He  knows  us  individually 
and  loves  us,  and  cares  for  us  as  mudi 
as  if  we  were  the  first  and  last,  and  only 
being  He  had  created!     Surely,  then, 
we  are  of  incalculable  importance.   Who 
ean    too  highly  value   creatures  made 
for  such  noble  ends,  and  redeemed  from 
slavery  and  death  by  such  an  infinite 
price  1    Oh  1  we  are  of  more  value  than 
the  whole  material  universe,  which  by 
the  word  of  God  may  in  a  moment  pass 


wealth,  or  thehr  influence  in  the  village 
or  city,  the  parish  or  county  in  which 
they  may  live.  Now,  if  this  consti- 
tutes our  only  or  chief  importance,  what 
a  dream  it  is  I  Think  of  the  millions  in 
our  country  who  never  heard  our  name^ 
or  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  we 
reside.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
in  the  world  who  never  heard  even  the 
name  of  our  country.  Let  us  think, 
moreover,  of  how  very  soon  not  one 
person  on  earth,  perhaps,  will  know  that 
we  have  ever  existed,  when  all  this  busy 
life  of  ours,  which  fills  up  our  days  and 
years,  that  seem  so  many  and  so  long, 
will  have  passed  away  from  among  the 
things  that  are,  like  a  song  which  leaves 
an  echo  but  for  a  moment,  or  a  leaf  which 
flutters  for  awhile  in  breeze  and  sunshine, 
by  day  and  night,  and  then  falls  into  tlie 
stream  and  is  swept  into  the  ftthomless 
seal  Alas!  what  foolish  dreamers  are 
we  if  these  be  our  day-dreams  about 
ourselves!  Let  us  awake  from  them  to 
a  true  sense  of  our  awful  importance  as 
created .  and  redeemed  by  Christ,  to 
love  and  serve  Him  now  and  for  ever! 

2.  Let  us  awake  to  the  reality/  qfuiueen 
and  eternal  (hinge.  The  sleeper  may  be 
in  the  midst  of  friends  or  enemies,  and 
be  connected  with  great  events  going  on 
around  him,  with  things  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  his  wellbeing,  and  yet 
while  he  sleeps,  all  these  are  to  him  as  if 
they  had  no  existence.  His  mind  is 
wholly  occupied  by  what  he  appears  to 
see,  hear,  or  do  in  his  dreams.  And 
thus  to  many  their  only  world  is  what 
they  see  with  their  bodily  eyes,  or  touch 
with  their  hands,  or  which  they  know 
by  the  senses.  The  only  persons  who 
are  real  to  them  are  those  whose  faces 
or  names  are  familiar  to  them.  Things 
visible  are  their  only  realities.   Speak  to 


aw^,  while  the  poorest  Lazarus  ^all  I  them  of  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 


live  through  endless  ages  in  the  presence 
of  his  Qod! 

There  are  others,  again,  who  dream 
that  they  are  of  great  importance, 
merely  because  they  are  so  in  theic  own 
eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  earthly  circle, 
smaller  or  larger,  of  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  the  centre.  They  are  of 
importance    from    their    family,   their 


of  saints  and  angels,  or  of  heaven  and  its 
holiness,  of  hell  and  its  wickedness,  of 
Satan  and  his  angels,— all  this  mighty 
world  of  persons  and  things,  which 
cannot  be  discerned  by  the  eye  or  ear, 
all  is  to  them  shadowy,  misty,  fkr  away, 
and  unreal  as  a  dream.  Yet,  what 
separates  us  fh)m  that  world,  to  us  as  yet 
unseen !    Let  only  a  pin  p<Hnt  touch  the 
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mysterious  source  of  life  in  our  brain,  or 
let  the  thin  TaWe  of  our  heart  give  waj 
— let  death  only  oome  in  any  of  the  ten 
thousand  forms  to  which  we  are  homrly 
liable — and  then  where  would  our  present 
realities  be?  What  to  us  would  then 
be  this  world,  which  is  now  perhaps  all 
in  all?  What  to  us  would  be  our  pre- 
sent business,  and  our  amusements,  our 
well-laid  plans  and  purposes,— this  hoped- 
for  meeting,  or  that  anticipated  parting, 
those  worldly  cares  and  matters  whioh 
we  coll  so  interesting,  so  pressing,  and 
so  important  ?  What  to  us  would  be  our 
home  and  circle  of  friends,  and  all  this 
hum  of  busy  life,  which  alone  occupies 
the  thoughts,  fills  up  the  time  of  the 
dreamer,  and  shuts  out  ereiy  thought  of 
another  and  an  eternal  world?  All 
would  depart  like  a  yisionl  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  uniyerse  would 
be  rerolntionised  to  us,  and  those  things 
which  seem  now  so  unreal  and  dream- 
like wonld,  in  ten  minutes  after  death, 
be  to  us  our  grand  and  unchangeable 
realities  for  CTer  and  ever !  We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  this  unseen  world,  and  in 
the  presence  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  us, 
therefore,  open  the  eyes  of  our  spirit,  and 
by  faith  awake  to  things  as  they  are, 
and  not  dream  of  them  as  thej  appear  to 
be.  Little  did  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem think,  when  calmly  watching  thehr 
sheep  by  night,  and  gazing  on  the  starry 
sky,  that  the  unseen  world,  whioh  seemed 
so  far  away,  was  eren  then  around  them, 
and  that  the  angel  Gabriel  knew  them 
and  was  about  to  teU  them  the  most  joy- 
ous tidings  which  had  erer  reached  the 
earth,  and  that  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  were  filling  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  skies,  and  gazing  on  them, 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  such  an  halielu- 
jah  of  praise  as  never  had  greeted  the  ears 
of  mortal  men !  But  so  it  was.  Heaven 
and  heavenly  persons  were  not  far  away, 
but  very  near,  and  heaven's  King  was 
Himself  among  them,  and  had  beoomQ  an 
inhabitant  of  their  own  lowly  village  of 
Bethlehem.  And  in  like  manner^  little 
did  Judas  think,  when  he  was  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  his  Lord  and  Master, 
surrounded  with  the  apostles  of  the 
Church,  in  a  scene  of  holy  calm,  and 


listening  to  such  prayers  and  heavenly 
teaching  as  never  proceeded  from  mortal 
lips,  that  perdition  was  so  near,  and  that 
he  stood  <m  the  very  edge  of  the  awfal 
gulf  into  which  be  feUin  afewhovrsi 
Nor  did  the  poor  dying  thief  suspect, 
when  he  first  beheld  the  cross  and  the 
crowd,  the  stem  realities  of  Calvary, 
that  these  were  so  dream-like^  and  that 
he  was  just  about  to  enter  pandise  with 
his  Redeemer,  where  he  has  been  for 
ever  since,  and  is  now  while  we  think  of 
himhere.  And  so  it  is  with  us  all.  God 
and  unseen  things  are  veiy  real  and  near, 
though  we  may  not>  in  our  aleep  of  ignor- 
ance or  unbelief,  tUnk  so.  Let  the 
thread  of  life  snap,  and  the  curtain  will  be 
raised  which  will  reveal  it  all  to  us»  and  fiir 
ever  c<mceal  from  us  all  we  now  see  and 
hear.  Let  us  only  awake,  and  then  we 
shall  say,  like  Jacob,  when  he  rose  firom 
his  stony  pillow,  and  pondered  over  the 
dream  of  the  night,  *<  Surely  God  was 
in  this  place,  ihough  I  bum  ii  mats  surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God,  the  very  gale  of 
heaven  1" 

8.  Let  us  awake  to  eAs  rso/i^  of  CMm 
hveioua.  How  ignorant  is  a  child,  when 
asleep  upon  its  mother's  knee^  of  that 
mother's  love!  Tet  how  real  is  that 
love.  How  it  beams  in  her  eye  as  she 
gazes  on  her  child's  countenanoe^  how  it 
fills  her  bosom  as  she  folds  the  babe  in 
her  arms  1  But  that  little  one  cannot 
measure  the  depth,  nor  comprehend  the 
many  thoughts  of  that  love^  nor  under- 
stand its  own  absolute  dependence  upon 
it  And  thus  how  many  are  asleep  in 
the  very  sunshine  of  His  level  He 
loves  us  truly,  when  we  know  it  not. 
Not,  indeed,  that  He  loves  our  ehafacters 
and  our  ways— He  is  too  loving  for  that ; 
for  until  we  love  Him  in  return,  we  are 
unloving  aijd,  therefore,  wicked.  But 
how  shall  this  character  ever  be  changed 
until  it  becomes  like  His  own?  How 
shall  our  ways  be  such  as  to  please  Him 
who  is,  so  good  ?  How  shall  all  that  ia 
vile  in  us,  at  enmity  with  God,  be  rooted 
out,  and  all  that  ia  pure  and  in  aympathy 
with  God  take  its  place?  In  one  word, 
how  shall  love  to  God  be  ever  kindled  in 
our  hearts?  How,  indeed,  unless  He 
,  first  loves  us  I     And  what,  therefore, 
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can  our  loTe  be  but  a  reflection  of  those 

beunt  of  love  which  first  shine  on  as  ? 

Bnt  so  long  as  we  are  asleep  to  this  love 

—see  it  not,  beliere  it  not— bat  haTe 

61gfatfiil   dteauM  of  a   God   who  has 

no  interest  in  as,  who  loves  as  not, 

and  who  wiUeth  rather  that  we  shoald 

perish  than  repent  and  bare  everlasting 

lift^— how  shall  love  to  such  a  Being  be 

kindled  in  oar  hearts?    And  where  no 

love  is,  death  is,  and  the  fear  which  hath 

CDrment!     ^o  awake  fh>m  sleep  and 

arise  from  the  dead,  is  really  to  awake 

from  this  Ulndness  to  God's  love,  this 

death  of  an  anloving  heart,  and  to  see 

with  oar  spirits  His  love  to  as  in  Jesos, 

and  in  this  light  of  love  to  see  Him  and 

see  ourselves.    I^et  as  awake,  then,  to 

this  ^lorioas  reality !    If  we  do  not,  it 

will  practicallj  he  to  as  as  if  it  were  not, 

even  as  light  is  to  a  blind  man's  eye ! 

4.  /><  M  awake  to  the  rtaUiy  of  the  work 
etuigined  to  each  of  ue  by  GodL    It  is  pos- 
sible to  work  while  asleep.    Many  som- 
nambulists- are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
Bat  how  anlike  is  the  labour  of  the  man 
asleep  to  that  of  the  earnest,  wise,  and 
pereevering  effort  of  tlie  man  awake! 
And  tlins  it  is,  that  men  morally  asleep 
to  tiie  grand  and  abiding   realities  of 
existence,  may  yet  labour  all  the  days  of 
tlmr  life.    Who  so  busy  as  they !  Their 
handa  or  head  are  never  idle.     They 
laboar  lor  the  meat  that  perisheth^they 
labour  to  be  rich,  and  to  increase  the 
meaiia  of  their  earthly  eigoyments — they 
labour  to  be  amused,  '<  to  kill  time,"  and 
to  be  kept  in  a  round  of  excitement — 
they  laboar  as  master  or  servant^  mer- 
chant or  roedianic,  in  politics  or  trade, 
all  are  busy ;  and  yet,  who^  after  all,  may 
be   ao  idle  as  they!    At  the  eleventh 
hour  of  their  earthly  life,  ere  the  mid- 
night  darkness  comes,  when  no  man  can 
work,   we  may  ask  them  with   truths 
Wb7atandye<i//cAe<iayidle?    It  is  pos- 
sible tbat  the  pious  Christian  invalid,  who 
haa  bean  oonflned  for  years  to  bed,  with 
stiengtfa  scarcely  sufficient  to   move  a ' 
limb  or  utter  a  sentence,  has  been,  in  | 
God*«  sight,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  num-  j 
berinff  juigels,  busier  than  them  all,  for  { 
alie   has   been    accepting  in  faith   and 
patience  the  work  of  obedience  given  htir 


to  do  by  the  Great  Master,  and  **  labour- 
ing in  prayer"  for  herself  and  others.  For 
what  is  the  object  of  all  this  ceaseless 
activity  visible  among  men?  What 
means  this  intense  life?^this  hurrying 
to  and  fro  with  the  speed  of  tlie  whirl- 
wmd  over  the  earth  ?~tbese  anxious 
looks  and  knit  brows,  and  this  severe 
economy  of  time  ?  What  great  work  is 
doing,  what  great  ends  are  sought,  to 
accomplish  which,  time  seems  to  be  too 
short,  and  all  existing  means  so  inade- 
quate? Aks!  it  is  possible  that  the 
only  work  which  is  left  undone,  is  that 
for  which  man  is  created,  preserved,  and 
redeemed ;  and  that  the  only  end  which 
is  never  sought,  never  thought  of,  is  the 
chief  end  of  bis  being— to  glorify  (Jod  and 
enjoy  Him  for  ever  I  ^  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  you  believe  on  Him  whom 
He  hath  sent ! "  What  of  thai  work  of 
God?  "Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  "Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  seeing  the  night 
Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work!" 
What  of  such  work  of  God  as  this  ?  Is 
every  field  to  be  bought  but  the  one  hav- 
ing the  hidden  treasure— every  pearl  but 
the  one  of  great  price?  Are  men  to 
labour  for  the  meat  that  perisbetli,  and 
utterly  to  neglect  that  which  endurcth 
unto  life  everlasting?  Oh !  say,  have  we 
not  been  living  and  acting  too  long  with 
reference  only  to  the  visions,  grave  or 
gay,  of  a  perishing  life,  and  asleep  to  the 
preparatory  work  of  a  life  that  must  en- 
dure for  ever,  and  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined for  everlasting  weal  or  woe  to  each 
man  "according  to  his  works!"  And 
do  we  wonder  then,  that  as  life  pasties 
away,  and  old  age  comes  on,  it  should 
seem  to  so  many  to  be  as  the  baseless 
fragment  of  a  vision  which  leaves  not 
even  a  vrreck  behind !  What  has  become 
of  all  their  many  works  and  many  la- 
bours, as  the  means  of  giving  rest  and 
satisfaction  to  their  souls  ?  All  gone ! 
Eternity  is  entered,  but  it  is  empty  of 
any  treasure  for  the  souL  There  was  no 
true  work  done  during  the  earthly  spring 
time,  and  so  there  is  no  harvest  to  crown 
with  its  fatness  the  autumn  of  oar  years. 
Hear  what  a  lament  Solomon  pours 
forth  when  reviewing  such  a  life  as  thif, 
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even  la  Its  moat  life-like  and  busy 
form  : — ^  I  made  me  great  works ;  I 
tmilded  me  hoases;  I  planted  me  vine- 
yards ;  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of 
fknits ;  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therewith  tbe  wood  that  briugeth  forth 
trees ;  I  got  me  servants  and  maidens, 
and  had  servants  bom  in  my  hoase ;  also 
I  had  great  possessions  of  great  and 
small  cattle  above  all  that  were  in  Jeru- 
lalem  before  me;  I  gathered  me  also 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure 
of  kings  and  of  the  proTinoes ;  I  gat  me 
men- singers  and  women-singers,  and  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical 
instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.  So  I 
was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all 
that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem :  also 
my  wisdom  remained  with  me.  And 
whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired,  I  kept 
not  from  them ;  I  withheld  not  my  heart 
from  any  joy :  for  my  heart  rejoiced  in 
all  my  labour ;  and  this  was  my  portion 
of  all  my  labour.  Then  I  looked  on  all 
the  works  thcU  my  hands  had  wrought^  and 
on  the  labour  that  I  had  hbowred  todof 
and,  behold,  aU  teas  vanity  and  vexation 
oftphrit ;  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the 
stta.**  Well  may  the  prophet  ask  all  such, 
^  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour  for 
that  which  satisfleth  not?"  Oh!  awake  to 
a  sense  of  the  reality,  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  the  work  actually  given  us  to  do, 
and  for  which  God  holds  us  responsible, 
the  one  mighty  work  of  knowing,  loving, 
and  serving  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  by  the  power  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  I 

5,  and  Lastly.  We  shoM  awake  to  the 
reaUtjf  of  our  danger,  unless  we  are  *'  in 
Christ  Jesus,**  A  person  may  not  be  **  in 
Clirist,"  who  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Simon  Magus  was  baptized  by 
Philip^  yet  remained  in  tbe  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  bond  of  iniquity.  Ananias  and 
Sapplnra  were  members  of  the  first  apo- 
stolic Church,  yet  were  slain  by  tbe  power 
of  God  on  account  of  their  falsehoods. 

A  person  may  not  be  '*  in  Christ "  who 
is  possessed  of  much  that  is  morally 
right.  **  All  those  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth,"  was  the; reply  of  the  young  man 
to  whom  Christ  repeated  the  command- 


ments, "and  Jesus  looking  on  him,  hoed 
him,"  yet  "  he  went  away  sorrowful " 
from  the  SaTiour,  because  lacking  "  one 
thing  needful  "—to  be  **  in  Christ" 

A  person  may  not  be  ^in  Christ,"  who 
has  many  remarkable  gifts,  and  does 
many  remarkable  things,  through  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  or  ''in  His  name." 
''Many  will  come  to  roe  on  that  day, 
saying.  Lord,  Lord,  hare  we  not  cast 
out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works?  Then  shall 
I  profess  unto  them,  /  never  knew  you;  de- 
part from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

But  to  be  "  in  Christ,"  implies  sincere 
faith  in  Him  as  tbe  only  Saviour.  "  He 
who  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
he  shall  live."  **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

To  be  "in  Christ,"  implies  a  changed 
heart  and  thorough  reformation  of  life, 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "Marvel  not  that  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  "  If 
any  man  be  m  C%r»<,  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture; old  things  are  passed  away;  behold 
all  things  are  become  new."  "The  life 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  liTe  by  iSuth  in 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me."  "  If  Christ  be  tn  y oo, 
the  body  is  dead  as  to  sin,  and  the  Spirit 
is  life  as  to  righteousness." 

Now  there  is  **  no  condemnation  to  those 
who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  thua 
"walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit"  But  there  is  condemnation  to 
all  who  are  not  in  Christ  Jesus.  Tlie 
same  God  of  Truth  who  hath  promised 
life  to  all  that  are  His,  has  also  passed 
the  sentence  of  death  on  all  who  are  not 
His.  "He  who  belieTOth  not,  is  con- 
demned already/*  "  If  any  man  hath  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His." 

But  are  there  not  many  who  are  want^ 
ing  in  every  mark  which  is  thus  declared 
by  God  to  distinguish  "those  who  are 
Christ's,"  from  those  who  are  not,  and 
who  possess  many  habits  inconsisteDt 
with  being  new  creatures,  or  even  "  babea 
in  Christ;"  who  do  not  even  feel 
sttfiScient  interest  in  the  question  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  as  to  consid^  how 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  Redeemer ; 
nay,  who  may  even  be  ashamed  of  Christ, 
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boast  of  their  indiflbrence,  ^'gloiy  in  their 
tbame,"  and  ridicule  the  anxiety  of  others, 
but  who  nevertheless  experience  no  fear 
whatever  of  the  consequences  of  their 
states  nor  the  most  transitory  sense  of 
danger  from  their  position,  just  as  if  it 
were  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  God  and  Christ,  the  Bible  and  truth, 
right  and  wrong,  were  all  a  dream  of  the 
night !  How  can  this  be  ?  What  means 
this  kind  of  peace  ?  They  are  asleep- 
dead  I  Their  quiet  is  that  of  the  dreamer, 
who  is  ignorant  of  danger,  not  that  of  the 
waking  man,  who  is  secure  against  it. 

The  picture  is  trite  and  familhir,  of  a 
sleeper  thus  enjoying  repose  while  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  threatening  him 
with  sudden  destruction.  Often  has  the 
affecting  illustration  been  presented  to 
our  fancy  of  a  sailor  boy  wandering  back 
In  his  dreams  to  his  early  and  happy  home. 
He  sees  it  from  afar— he  sees  the  rocks, 
the  streams,  the  trees,  the  hills,  which  so 
long  have  haunted  his  memory  on  the 
waste  of  waters— mysterious  powers  seem  ' 
to  clog  his  limbs,  as  he  eairerly  tries  to ; 
reach  the  familiar  scene— but  soon  he  is 
in  the  embrace  of  father  and  mother, ' 
while  brothers  and  sisters  hang  around 
bim.  But,  alas  I  the  tumult  of  his  joy  is 
suddenly  broken  by  the  roar  of  brodcers 
around  his  vessel,  and  by  the  death-cries 
of  her  despairing  crew ! 

And  thus  men  may  cry  peace  while 
God  sees  no  peace.  They  can  hear  of 
God's  wrath,  and  hazard,  without  alarm, 
Its  endurance ;  they  can  listen  to  His  in- 
Tiutions  of  mercy  and  reject  them,  to 
His  warnings  and  despise  them,  yet  all 
the  while  enjoy  the  peace  which  is  a 
dream,  and  be  fearless  of  the  danger 
which  is  the  reality ! 

**Soul,  take  thine  ease !"  cried  the  man 
whose  life  consisted  in  tlie  abundance  of 
the  things  he  possessed.  '*Soul,  take 
thine  ease;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years  " — that  were  the  dream 
of  the  Christless  worldling.  <•  Thou  fool, 
this  night  that  soul  will  be  required  of 
thee  I" — this  was  the  waking  reality. 

**Iiord,  Lord,  open  to  usl  Have  we 
not  eat  and  drunk  in  thy  presence  ?  bast 
thou  not  tauRht  in  our  streets?"— this 
is  the  dream  of  the  Christless  hypocrite. 


*'  Depart  from  me.  I  neve  r  knew  yon ! " 
—this  is  the  waking  reality,  when  men 
can  sleep  no  more  I 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  con* 
tinuing  this  subject,  and  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  command  given  to  all 
sleepers,  yea,  to  all  who  are  morally 
dead.  Awake  1  arise!  «< Christ  will  give 
you  light'*  ThiE  only  we  will  say,  that, 
as  the  sleep  and  death  of  the  soul  are 
voluntary,  and  as  we  cannot  awake,  arise^ 
and  walk  in  the  "light  of  life,"  except  lit 
so  fkr  as  we  possess  the  spiritual  light 
and  life  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  let 
each  man  who  believes  on  God's  Word,  in 
his  own  darkness  and  death,  go  to  Jesus 
Chriist  in  prayer,  and  sincerely  ask  Him 
to  save  him  from  both;  and  let  him  make 
use,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  wondrous 
means  of  light  and  life  which  a  loving 
Saviour  gives  us,  even  the  Bible,  and  ac« 
cept  the  aid  of  His  loving  Spirit,  so  to 
teach  him  its  true  meaning,  that  it  shall 
become  to  him  a  lamp  to  guide  bis  feet, 
and  a  word  of  life  to  his  soul. 

But  it  may  be  we  shall  return  to  this 
subject.  In  the  meantime  we  conclude 
by  offering  up  from  our  hearts  the  prayer 
that  what  has  been  said  may  help  to 
waken  some  who  slumber  and  sleep, 
while  the  bridegroom  is  almost  at  the 
door !    Amen. 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRATER. 

Child,  anddat  the  flowers  at  play, 
WtaUe  the  nd  light  Udw  awaj ; 
Mother,  with  thj  eanaeit  eye, 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeir  ot9w^ 
Called  tliy  harveet-work  to  leave  i 
Prey  I— «re  yet  the  dark  hours  bo» 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee. 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Far  from  thine  own  honiehold  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Ofm  Toioe  from  this  world  gone; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell. 
Sunshine  bath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea ; 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  1 


Warrior  that  from  battle  woo. 
Brvathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 
'^'oman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain, 
WeepioK  on  his  burial  plain  t 
Te  that  triumph,  je  that  sigh. 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie  i 
Heaven  *s  first  star  alike  je  see- 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  koec. 

FELICIA  Uau4.\s. 
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TUE   "REVIVAL"  IN  AMERICA. 


Our  readers  hare  no  doubt  heard,  long 
ere  this  reaches  them,  of  what  is  called 
«*the  Great  ReTiral"  in  America.  We 
belieTe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  allege  that 
isot  only  has  it  been  heard  of  in  oTery 
town  and  village  in  erery  state  of  the 
Union,  from  the  shores  of  the  AUantic 
to  thoee  of  the  Pacific,  from  New  Tork 
to  San  Francisco,  but  that  there  are  few 
families  throughout  that  Taat  region  in 
w^ich  it  has  not  been  made  more  or  less 
the  topic  of  conversation, — whether  to 
InTestigate  its  character,  causes,  and 
probable  consequences,  to  ridicule  it 
as  a  thing  of  mere  passing  excitement, 
or  to  njoioe  in  it  as  a  mighty  worlc 
of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  certain  that 
thousands,  literally,  of  ministers,  of  all 
denominations,  recognise  it  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  glorious  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  which  has  ever  visited  the 
Western  Continent,  and  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  so  power- 
fully influenced  by  all  they  have  seen 
and  heard,  as  to  profess,  for  the  first 
time,  their  sincere  conversion  to  Jesus 
Ciirist  as  their  only  Saviour  and  Lord. 

We  are  not  here  pronouncing  any 
judgment  on  this  wonderftil  movement, 
but  merely  stating,  in  a  single  pamgraph, 
tlie  general  impression  which  it  has  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  us,  for  example,  an  American 
paper  with  forty-two  columns  occupied 
solely  by  this  one  subject  I  But  perhaps 
the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
addressed  to  the  writer,  but  never  intended 
for  puhUcationf  will  be  more  satisfiMStory 
to  our  readers,  as  giving  a  general  ac 
count  of  the  revival  in  New  Tork,  than 
any  anonymous  statement  from  a  news- 
paper. The  letter,  we  may  add,  is  written 
by  one  of  the  most  learned,  pious,  and 
influential  Presbyterian  deigjrmen  in 
America,  whose  name  would  in  Europe 
be  a  guarantee  for  sober  judgment  and 
truthftil  accuracy  :— 

"I  have  lived  through  many  revivals, 
but  nothing  Uke  this.  The  newspapers 
will  shew  vou  how  the  thing  seizes  on 


the  pubUc  mind,  as  a  phenomenon  or 
piece  of  news.  In  this  conglomerate  we 
have  good  things  and  bad,  truth  and 
error,  order  and  disorder,  wheat  and 
tares  flsh  of  all  kinds  in  the  net.  Tet 
the  Jaet  of  unexampled  awakening  to 
the  subject  of  religion  is  patent.  Every 
word  of  the  plainest  CalvinisUc  sermon 
sticks  like  a  goad.  I  never  addressed 
such  assemblies.  In  my  own  church  I 
have  avoided  unusual  means,  but  con- 
vinced sinners  throw  themselves  upon 
me.  As  to  the  city  (New  Tork)  at  large, 
I  speak  cautiously  when  I  estimate  the 
da^  attendants  at  meetings  for  prayer 
at  t€*  tkoumauL  One  prayer-meeting  U 
a  theatre  has  three  thousand  every  day 
at  noon;  instead  of  becoming  more  dia- 
orderly,  I  think  the  meetings  are  be- 
coming less  so.  The  exercises  of  those 
awakened  persons  who  come  to  me,  have 
been  sober  and  conformable  to  the  old 
maxims  of  our  fsthers.  Excesses  there 
doubtless  are,  yet  so  wide  a  diffusion  of 
inquiry  is  a  token  for  something." 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  pro- 
fesses faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
pr»ys,  '*Thy  kingdom  come,"  to  hear 
such  statements  with  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  profoundest  interest.  Wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  results  of  this  revival, 
whether  it  will  prove  to  be  indeed  a  rapid 
increase  of  true  religion,  a  Pentecostal 
time,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  shall  be 
added  to  the  Church,  or  whether  it  will 
pass  away  like  a  fire  which  rushes  acroaa 
a  forest,  and  leaves  behind  nothing  but 
blackness  and  barrenness ;  in  either  case 
the  Christian  cannot  but  regard  it  with 
the  liveliest  emotions.  If  the  present 
hopes  of  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
in  America,  regarding  it  are  doomed  to 
disappointment— if  what  seems  at  present 
to  be  a  very  river  of  life  flowing  from  the 
throne  of  God  to  water  the  desert^  shall 
afterwards  prove  but  a  mere  mirage— if 
the  multitudes  who  are  thought  to  be 
hopefully  converted,  shall,  by  their  future 
lives,  demonstrate  that  all  has  been  a 
delusion— if  the  many  households  who 
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4D0  now  r^olciDg  in  the  prodigal's  return, 
ehall  aoon  moorn  again  over  hit  depar- 
tnie— if  the  paaton  in  every  city,  who 
with  thankftil  hearts  now  behold  the  seed 
of  the  Word  received  with  joy,  shall  be 
doomed  to  aee  it  wither  away  and  bring 
forth  no  frnit  to  perfection^if,  in  one 
word,  this  unprecedented  morement  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the 
flesh,  what  Christian  heart  can  realise 
this  without  the  deepest  sorrow^  when 
he  reflects  upon  all  the  coosequenoes  of 
•o  sad  a  failure  to  the  friends  and  foes  of 
his  Redeemer?  Upon  the  other  hand, 
af  even  it  may  be  what  we  fondly  believe 
it  is,  a  genume  reoivtU  of  reUgion  through- 
mU  th€  eonluMsl  of  North  America^  from 
tfte  oi^potcrui^  of  the  Spirit  of  God  m 
amwer  to  many  proyert,  with  what  thanks-^ 
giving,  joy,  and  hope,  should  we  reoeivift 
the  glad  intelligenoel 

''WedonotweUl  This  is  a  day  of 
good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace." 
Tins  aa^t  not  to  be.  But  we  can  truly 
•ay,  that  if^  after  reading  various  ac- 
counts of  this  remarkable  work,  we 
are  for  a  moment  inclined  to  be  silent^ 
it  Is  because  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true! 
Tel  wl^  should  we  think  so?  Is  there 
any  eztennon  of  religion  too  great  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Spirit  of  Gtod,  when, 
and  where,  and  how  He  pleaseth  ?  Can 
Peoteoosttnot  be  repeated,— rather,  must 
it  not  be  repeated  again  and  again  with 
an  ever-increaslDg  energy,  and  embracing 
an  ever-increasing  circle,  as  multitudes 
increase  who  are  to  be  redeemed  ?  Is  the 
Lord's  hand  shortened  in  our  days  that 
it  cannot  save?  Oh,  let  us  beware  of 
imbdief  I  Should  the  fulness  of  this 
l>lessing  be  indeed  bestowed  on  the 
Churches  in  America,  and  should  it  be 
in  store  for  us  as  well  as  for  them— yet 
what  if  we  lose  all  by  our  satisfaction 
with  our  present  cold  and  lifeless  state, 
liy  our  want  of  all  earnest  longing  for  a 
1)etter,  by  the  absence  of  all  hope  in  God, 
and  by  our  lost  faith  in  the  power  and 
love  of  His  Spirit! 

Alas  one  cannot  hear  this  American 
Itevival  discussed  by  professing  Chris- 
-fcians,  without  being  convinced,  from  the 
*way  in  which  it  is  looked  at,  spoken  of, 
j  udged  o^  that  the  faith  of  many  is  at 


the  lowest  ebb.  Some  ridicule  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  revival  of  religion  as  a 
thing  impossible ;  others,  we  fear,  either 
do  not  desire  any  great  change  for  the 
better,  or  are  utterly  hopeless  of  its  ever 
being  realised.  And  thus  the  blessing 
may  be  lost.  For  let  us  remember  with 
awe  how  Christ,  in  a  certain  places 
"  could  not  do  many  mighty  works  because 
ofthmr  unbeUtf*"  And  surely  the  mighti* 
est  work  wUcfa  could  be  done  in  our 
Church  at  this  moment  would  be  to  revive 
genuine  spiritual  life  among  our  dergy« 
preacbersi  ooogregations,  and  parishes. 
This  is  our  want  of  wants;  and  if  it 
were  supplied  by  the  Almighty  Spirit, 
who  alone  can  supply  it,  this  indeed 
would  be  the  blessing  of  blessings  1  Let 
the  Christian  reader  think  only  of  what 
it  would  be  if  Scotland  ezperienoed  any- 
thing Uke  what  is  taking  place  in 
America  1  People  may  smile  with  in- 
credulity at  such  reports  as  that  of 
17,000,  or,  as  some  allege,  50,000,  persona 
being  converted  each  weeh.  But  what 
if  such  numbers  among  our  dry,  parched 
wildernesses  became  thoughtfid  even 
about  religion  during  a  single  yearf 
What,  again,  if  there  was  in  Scotland 
during  any  one  week-day  as  many  «i- 
gaged  in  prayer  as  there  are  on  every 
day  in  New  York  alone  ?  Would  weekly 
or  monthly  prayer  meetings  by  10,000 
people  be  nothing?  Dare  any  man 
caU  himself  a  Christian,  and  feel  indif- 
ferent as  to  such  a  result  ?  Again  we 
repeat  it,  let  us  tremble  lest  we  make 
»  a  covenant  with  death,''  and  lest  before 
God,  who  sees  the  heart,  we  do  not  wishy 
far  less  hope,  for  more  holiness,  more 
spiritual-mindedoess,  more  peace  in  our 
own  souls,  and  in  those  of  our  clergy 
and  people.  When  such  a  state  of  tor- 
por comes  over  us  in  such  a  day  of  light 
as  this,  we  may  be  assured  that  in  spite 
of  all  our  orthodoxy,  yea,  because  of  it» 
we  are  becoming  fast  ripe  for  judgment ! 
But  if  God  in  His  abundant  mercy,  and 
for  His  own  name's  sake,  should  visit 
our  country  with  a  genuine  revival  of 
true  religion,  even  the  religion  of  love, 
joy,  peace,  and  fruitfulness  in  all 
righteousness,  then  let  each  man  offer  up 
the  prayer  of  faith,  and  be  himself  at 
c  2 
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leut  prepved  to  receiTe  the  btoiiing. 
^faile  othen  are  filled,  let  no  man  starre 
through  his  own  unbelief.  When  Eliiha 
lold  the  famished  Samaritans  of  the 
plenty  which  God  was  to  give  them,  one 
unbelieTing  knd,  who  leaned  on  the 
king's  arm,  said*  "^  Behold,  if  the  Lord 
wonld  make  windows  In  heaven,  might 
this  thing  be?"  And  what  reply  did 
the  prophet  make  to  this  doubter  in 
God's  goodness  and  power,  ''Behold, 
thou  Shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  byi 
tkaknoteatthertof:* 

We  hope  to  resume  the  eonsideratlon 
of  this  important  topic  in  our  next  num- 
ber. In  the  meantime  let  each  reader, 
Who  wishes  the  blessUig  of  a  reriTsl,  in 
any  way  in  which  God  will  give  it,  f&at 
that  it  may  come  to  his  own  sonl,  and 
to  the  sonls  of  others. 

We  conclude  with  a  prayer  offered  up 
two  centuries  ago,  by  John  Milton,  and 
worthy  of  that  **  orb  of  song:  "-- 

^  Come,  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stats 
in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  tby  chosen 


priests  to  minister  before  thee.  Tbnt 
bast  sent  oat  the  spirit  of  prayer  into  all 
the  earth,  and  stirred  up  their  vows,  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters  about  thy 
throne.  Surely  every  one  can  say  that 
thou  hast  visited  this  land.  Oh,  perfect 
and  accomplish  thy  glorious  work  I  Men 
may  leave  their  work  unfinished,  bat 
thou  art  a  God ;  thy  nature  is  perfection* 
The  times  and  the  seasons  pass  along 
under  thy  feet ;  they  come  and  go  at  thy 
bidding.  And  since  thou  didst  dignify 
our  fathers'  days  with  many  revelaSons, 
above  all  the  preceding  ages,  so  thou 
canst  vouchsafe  to  us  a  laiger  portion  of 
thy  Spirit,  as  thou  pleasest.  For  who 
shall  prcjadice  thy  all-governing  will? 
And,  since  the  power  of  thy  grace  is  not 
passed  away,  as  fond  and  faithless  men 
imagine^  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at 
haod,  and  thou  standing  at  the  door» 
come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambenu 
thou  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  I 
Put  on  the  visible  robes  of  imperial 
majesty!  Take  up  that  unlimilsd 
sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  has 
bequeathed  thee;  for  the  voice  of  thy 
bride  calls  thee^  and  all  nature  sighs  t» 
be  renewed." 


(Tohe 


SKETCHES  OF  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBT. 

No.  III. — AlDAll  AND  COLMAII. 
[Bj  ths  BsT.  Ohablis  WOmaa,  LiiBipliiiiAB.7 


'torn  khigdom  of  Korthumbria,  founded 
by  the  Angles,  extended,  in  the  seventh 
century,  from  the  Hamber  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  including  a  portion  of  modem 
^tland,  *<the  March,  Teviotdale  as 
high  as  Mehrose,  ind  the  three  Lothians." 
Edwin,  its  powerful  monarch,  obtained 
the  hand  of  Ethelberge,  a  daughter  of  the 
royal  house  of  Kent.  She  was  a  Chris- 
tUn.  She  persusded  her  husband  to  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  her  religion.  He 
assembled  his  Witan.  He  submitted  to 
Us  oounsellers  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  worship  of  Christ  to 
^e  sanguinary  rites  of  the  Saxon  snper- 
stiUon.  The  subject  was  gravely  dis- 
cussed. The  speech  delivered  by  **Bn 
aged  thane "  is  recorded  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  of  the  period  :—'<  The 
present  life  of  man,  O  king,  seems  to 
me,  in  comparison  of  that  time  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  like  to  the  swift  flight  of 


a  sparrow  through  the  room  wherein  you 
sit  at  supper  in  winter,  with  your  com- 
manders and  ministers,  and  a  good  ^re 
in  the  midst,  whilst  the  storms  of  rain 
and  snow  prevail  abroad ;  the  sparrow,  I 
say,  flying  in  at  one  door,  and  immedi- 
ately out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  within, 
is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm  f  hut  after 
a  short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immedi- 
ately vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the 
dark  winter  from  which  he  had  emerged. 
So  this  life  of  man  appears  for  a  short 
space, — but  of  what  went  before,  or  whnt 
is  to  follow,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  If, 
therefore,  this  new  doctrine  contains 
something  more  certain,  it  seems  justly 
to  deserve  to  be  followed."  Paulinus,  n 
minister  of  venerable  aspect,  who  had 
accompanied  Ethelberge  to  the  court  of 
Korthumbria,  was  called  upon  to  state 
what  the  doctrines  which  he  published 
were.    The  efl'ect  produced  by  the  ear. 
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liMt  difooime  of  the  uiisioiuuy  wfts  de» 
oUiTe.  Tbe  king  arowcd  hit  oooTortion 
to  tbe  faith  of  Christ.  A  contiderable 
number  of  bi«  sabjects,  in  JDeira  and 
Bernicia,*  noetTed  the  taerameot  of 
haptiam.  When  the  question  waa  asked. 
Who  would  profime  the  altars  of  the 
gods?  CoiiB,  the  high  priest,  '^accepted 
the  dangerons  ofBoe."  He  mounted  the 
&Tourite  horse  of  Edwin,  He  rode  to 
the  nearest  temple  of  Odin.  He  flung 
into  the  holj  of  holies  the  lance  which 
he  bore  in  his  hand.  The  insult  was  not 
arenged^  The  heaTens  were  not  wrapped 
in  **iiinerea]  gloom."  The  earth  did  not 
open  up  her  mouth,  and  swallow  the 
andacioua  renegade^  Edwin  waa  alain  at 
Hatfield  in  Yorkshire^  in  the  battle  which 
he  fought  on  12Ch  October  683,  with 
Penda  Idng  of  the  Mercians,  and  Caed- 
waUa  kingof  the  Britonae 

The  history  of  the  princes  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  was  sometimes  marked 
by  strange  ^  Ticissitndes  of  fortune." 
Oswald  was  the  son  of  EthelMd,  the 
former  king  of  Northumbria.  In  the 
monastery  of  lona  he  found  a  refuge, 
during  the  reign  of  Edwin ;  by  the  suc- 
cessors <tf  St.  Columba  he  was  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  returned  to  Northumbria  on  the 
death  of  Edwin.  In  a  battle  which  was 
fought  in  the  Tieinity  of  Hexham,  a.d. 
685,  he  ranquished  Caedwalla.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  of  ids  fsthw.  He 
longed  to  complete  the  work  which 
Edwin  had  auspiciously  commenced. 
He  asked  the  monks  of  lona  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  supply  of  mission- 
aries. Gorman  waa  sent,  a  man  of 
**a  severe  and  unbending  temper." 
He  soon  returned  to  his  conrent,  de- 
daring  that  it  waa  quite  bejond  his 
power  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  the  fierce  and  Toluptuous 
Saxons.  A  meeting  of  the  brethren 
was  oonTcned.  Tbe  question  was  seri- 
ously eonsidered,— What  steps  should 
they  now  take  to  carry  out  the  bene- 
▼olent  wishes  of  their  pupil?  Gorman 
described  *'the  difficulties  and  dangers" 

•  JMn,  bj  b«tw«eii  the  HomlMr  and  th« 
TcM,  Binaieift  betw««ii  the  T«w  lad  the  Firth 
of  Forth. 


he  had  encountered.  **  Brother,"  eald  a 
monk,  whose  name  was  Aidan,  ^the 
£sult  is  yours.  Ton  exacted  firom  the 
barbarians  more  than  their  weakness 
could  bear.  Ton  should  have  first 
stooped  to  their  ignorance,  and  then 
have  raised  thefar  minds  to  the  sublime 
maxims  of  the  Gospel."*  Aidan  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  occupy  the  hon- 
oaraUe  position  which  Gorman  had 
timidly  relinquished.  Beceiring  epis- 
copal consecration  from  the  Presbyter 
Abbot,  and  Presbyter  monks  of  lona,  he 
«*  repaired  to  the  court  of  Oswald."  The 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character, 
his  aeal  fbr  tbo  glory  of  God,  his  lore 
to  the  souLb  of  men,  his  humility,  hia 
gentleness,  the  courage  with  which  he 
reproved  the  vices  of  the  great,  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  strove  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  emi« 
nently  qualified  him  to  discharge  tbe 
duties  of  a  missionary.  He  proclaimed, 
in  Deira  and  Bemioia,  the  gracious 
message  which  the  Gospel  contains. 
The  common  people  heard  hhn  gladly. 
The  nobles  listened  attentivdy  to  hit 
Saxon  sermons,  the  king  endeavouring 
to  explam  the  Celtic  idioms  which 
would  ever  and  anon  obscure  their 
meaning.  The  Holy  Spirit  blessed 
abundantly  the  hibours  of  Aidan.  The 
fictions  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology 
were  exploded ;  the  images  of  Thor  and 
Frigga  were  broken;  the  temples  of 
Odin  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  The  minds  of  thousands  of 
ignorant  Saxons  were  enlightened ;  their 
wills  were  renewed;  their  ibrociouB 
passions  tamed;  the  darker  features  of 
their  character  brightened  and  beauti'- 
fled.t 

Pinan,  another  monk  of  lona,  succeeded 
Aidan.  The  temper  of  this  worthy  matt 
was  ruffled  not  a  little  by  a  dispute  he 
had  with  a  Scotchman  of  tbe  name  of 
Bonan,  concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
paschal   festival.      Cdman,    the   third 

•  Ling^ard. 

f  Lingard*!  Anglo-Saxon  Cbarch,  T.,  28-48. 
Bodola  Works.  Gile'a  trmoalation,  IL,  2O8.a0O. 
OoUier'i  £ool6S.  Hiat,  I.,  191.215.  Soottldi 
EootoiiMtical  Joomal.  Beptambv  1862.  8lr  W. 
8oott*a  8ootlaad,  1,  10.  Heory'i  Britain,  IIl^ 
1«7.217. 
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Uahop  ofNorthaitibria,  wu  tiso  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colnmban  Institate.  In  his 
episcopate,  the  question  raised  by  Booan 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 

The  necessity  of  liarmonising  the 
practice  of  the  Asiatic  and  Latin 
Churches  respecting  the  obserration  of 
Easter,  was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Kice,  A.i>.  8S5,  was  directed  by  the 
Smperor  Constantino.  A  decree  was 
issued  by  the  council  tliat  the  Sunday 
folbwing  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
Jewish  month  should  be  celebrated  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection. 
With  the  Tiew  of  carrying  the  resolution 
of  the  Nicene  fktbers  into  effect,  a  pycle, 
embracing  a  series  of  eighty- four  years, 
was  used  at  Rome.  This  cyde  was 
adopted  substantially  by  the  Celts  of 
Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  St  Patrick. 
It  was  adopted  substantially  by  the 
monks  of  lona,  under  the  direction  of 
Columba.  It  was  adopted  substantially 
hy  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria,  under 
the  direction  of  Aidan.  The  cycle  was 
inconect.  It  was  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  period  occupied  by  each 
journey  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  is 
shorter  l^  two  minutes  and  some  seconds 
than  it  actually  is.  A  new  cycle,  ex- 
tending over  a  series  of  ninety- fire  years, 
was  framed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus.  This 
cyde  was  adopted,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  by  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

A  Sjmod  was  conrened  at  Whitby, 
A.i>.  6€4,  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing 
an  authoritatire  dedsion  on  the  question, 
'Should  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria  con- 
tinue to  use  the  old  cyde  of  dghty-four 
years  which  had  been  carried  by  St. 
Patrick  to  Ireland,  or  should  they  em- 
ploy the  new  cyde  of  ninety-fire  years 
which  had  been  brought  by  Augustin  to 
Kent  ?  The  first  of  these  opinions  was 
held  by  Oswy  the  king,  by  Colman,  by 
Cedd  the  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  and 
by  the  Abbess  Hilda,  in  whose  monastery 
the  conference  assembled.  The  second 
of  these  opinions  was  hdd  by  Alfrid  the 
son  of  Oswy,  by  the  Qaeen  Eanfled,  by 
Agilbert  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
by  Wilfrid,  a  monk  of  Lindisfame,  dis- 


tinguished by  his  learning  and  etoquenee. 
Colman  appealed,  in  defence  of  the  first 
opinion,  to  the  authority  of  the  apoetle 
John,  to  the  paschal  canons  of  AnatoHua, 
to  the  example  of  Cdumba.    Wilfrid 
appealed,  in  defence  of  the  second  opMon, 
to  the  practice  oX  the  Church  of  Italy,  of 
the  Church  of  France,  of  the  Church  of 
Greece,  of  the  Churches  of  Asia,  of  the 
Churches  of  Africa.    He  appealed  ee- 
pedally  to  the  rules  of  fixing  Easter 
Sunday  established  by  Peter  when  Iw 
preached  at  Some.  That  Columba  was  a 
holy  man,  he  admitted.    But  waa  the 
autiliority  of  Columba,  he  asked,  to  ha 
placed  for  a  moment  in*oomparison  with 
the  authori^  of   the   prince  of   tha 
apostles,  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  Tbott 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rode  I  wiU  bulM 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prerail  against  it,  and  to  thee  I  wiB 
give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTen  ? 
When  WiUKd  finished  his  speech,  Oswy 
inquired  at  Colman  if  it  was  true  that 
these  words  were  spoken  to  Peter  by  our 
Lord.    It  is  true,  replied  Cdman.    Can 
you  shew,  said  Oswy,  that  any  such 
power  has  been  giren  to  your  Columba  f 
I  cannot,  replied  Colman.    Do  you  both 
agree,  said  Oswy,  that  these  words  were 
prindpally  directed  to  Peter,  and  that 
the  keys  of  heaven  were  gif«n  to  him  by 
our  Lord?    We  do^  replied  Colman  and 
WUfrid.     If  Peter  ia  the  dooi^keeper, 
said  Oswy,  I  will  not  contradict  him ; 
but  I  will,  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  aUe, 
in  all  things  obey  his  decrees,  lest,  when 
I  come  to  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaTen,  there  should  be  none  to  open 
them,  he  bdng  my  adversary  who  ia 
proved  to  have  the  k^ri.     The  senti- 
ments of  Oswy  were  applauded  by  tlie 
assembly;   the  party  of  Wilfrid    tri* 
umphed;  the  cyde  of  Diooysius  Exigmia 
was  recdved  by  the  Church  of  Northum* 
bria.  Dissatisfied  with  the  dedsion  of  tlie 
Synod,  Colman  and   the  bolk  of  the 
Scottish  dergy  returned  to  lona.* 
Cdman  intended  to  bring  another  eon- 

•  B«!«,  B.  m.  c  2».  I.iiif«»d*t  Aii^lo.fliaen 
Church,  1. 48-68.  Lanigmn't  EodeglMtioftl  Bli. 
tory  of  Ir«kad,  III.  £0-82.  BoottUh  Ecelcalattl. 
Cftl  Jonmal,  September  1862, 188, IM.  NModrrt 
Church  Htitory,  1. 41S-  16;  lU,  4S7  428i 
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ttortny  nnder  the  coniidenitioo  of  the 
89nu)d  of  Whitby.  It  related  to  the 
farm  of  the  clerioal  tonstue.  He  wisely 
raHNuioed  his  purpose,  when  he  found 
(hat  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  from 
the  members  a  decision  accordant  with 
bit  wishes.  The  Bomish  missionaries 
•haved  the  top  of  the  head»  leaving  a 
oirele  of  hair,  supposed  to  represent  the 
orown  of  thomt  wliich  the  Saviour  wore. 
St  Peter,  they  said,  woe  thus  shorn.  The 
Soottieh  missionaries  shared  the  front  of 
the  heed»  permitting  the  hair  to  grow 
beliind  the  line  which  runs  from  ear  to 
«ar.  The  holy  abbots  of  Zona,  they  said, 
wsn  thus. shorn.  We  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  fernd  seal  with  which  one 
•et  of  ecclesiastical  martinets  defended, 
in  the  scTenth  century,  the  circular  ton- 
Bun,  and  the  no  less  fervid  seal  with 
vhicb  another  set  of  eodesiastical  marti- 


nets defended  the  semidzcular  tonanre^  If 
we  remember  that,  in  the  nhieteentb 
century,  the  peace  of  the  Anglican  Com* 
munion  has  been  disturbed  l^  such  reiy 
friTolons  questions  as  those  Should  the 
church  be  decorated,  on  festiTal  days, 
with  wreaths  of  natural  flowers  f  Should 
the  pulpit  be  covered  with  the  richest 
cloths?  Should  the  candlea  placed  on 
the  altar  be  lighted?  Should  the  win- 
dows of  the  chancel  be  emblazoned  with 
appropriate  symbols^for  escample^  the 
cross,  the  anchor,  the  triangle,  the  peli- 
can, the  descending  dove,  the  lamb  with 
the  standard?  Should  the  clergyman 
look  to  the  south  when  he  reads  the 
liturgy?  Should  he  wear  hia  suxpUee 
when  he  preaches  his  sermon?* 

•  Bede.  B.  lU  o.  SS,  e.  28.  B.  V.  o.  21.  lin- 
gard,  I.  53^.  Lanlgaa.  UI.  eS-Tl  Bog«r't 
(Hanrj)  Emjs,  e7-Tl. 


THE  PERIOD  OP  TRANSITION  FROM  POPERY  TO  PROTESTANTISM 

IN  SCOTLAND; 

OB,  a  BBSBV  VIEW  OF  BOOTTTSH  CHUBGR  HISTOBT  DURINO  THB  THIBTT  TBAB8 
BBtWBBN  HAKILIOM's  OBATH  AMD  TBJI  riSST  QKNEBAL  AaBBMBLT  IB  1560. 


Too  Will  often  obtain  a  better  idea  of  a 
«oi»try's  surlsce  and  general  features 
bf  aaoendiog  a  few  of  its  hill  tops,  than 
if  you  traTsrsed  with  weary  foot  its 
«ffery  acre.  And  so^  in  geography,  you 
will  oany  away  a  much  more  dioinct 
PBCoUectlon  of  those  oountries  or  conti- 
neikts  whose  towns,  &&,  yon  have 
mentalty  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
groat  natural  features  of  mountain 
efaain%  valleys,  riTers,  and  ao  forth, 
than  of  those  which,  like  the  small 
•  glatea  of  Germany,  are  arbitrarily  di- 
wided  without  the  slightest  regard  to  any 
Batval  limits.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
with  the  study  of  history.  Por  most 
.  people,  the  task  of  mastering  its  innume- 
gable  facts  singly,  is  an  utterly  hopeless 
one;  and  artificial  diviiiona  into  oen- 
tories,  &c  have  generally  no  hold  on 
the  memory.  In  history,  as  in  scenery, 
we  muat  look  for  the  mountain  ranges, 
tbe  great  prominent  points  of  the  land- 
scape, around,  and  in  subordination  to 
which,  we  may  group  iti  features  of  less 


interest.  In  the  history  of  every  state 
there  occur,  at  times,  crises,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, from  which  the  tone  and  charao- 
ter  of  the  rest  of  its  annals  are  always 
largely  derived.  On  obtaining  a  clear 
idea  of  the  various  elements  at  work 
during  some  such  crisis,  we  gain  the 
key  to  all  the  events  of  moment  for  years 
before  and  after,  which  either  prepared 
for  or  sprang  out  of  it,  and  can  therefore 
only  be  understood  when  its  peculiar 
character  is  kept  before  us.  It  gives  us, 
as  from  an  eminence,  a  distinct,  because 
well-proportioned  and  arranged  view  of 
all  the  lesser  facts  which  surround  it, 
which  accordingly  appear  of  their  true 
dimensions  and  in  their  true  colours. 
We  can  assure  our  younger  readers  that 
they  will  find  no  exercise  more  likely 
to  render  history  interesting,  or  of  greater 
value  as  a  mental  discipline^  than,  after 
mastering  the  various  accounts  within 
their  reach  of  some  such  era  in  a  nation's 
history,  to  attempt  to  express,  in  writing, 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind»  and  to 
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bring  out  dearly  to  tiiemMtf  ee  whyv  m 
the  xemlt  of  the  contest^  one  or  otiier 
fyrm  of  goremment  or  religion  gradoilly 
emerged.  Of  each  eraa  in  British  hie- 
tory,  we  may  mention*  aa  examples  in 
politics,  the  tune  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  BeTDlutkm  of  1688,  and,  in  religion, 
.  the  transition  from  Popery  to  Frotest- 
l>n«««n^  in  England  and  Sootland  xe- 
apectively.  Of  these,  we  haTe  ofaoeen 
the  last  as  the  snljeet  of  onr  pieeent 
DOtioe;  and  onr  purpose  is,  after  such 
brief  enomeration  of  the  leading  person- 
ages and  incidents  of  the  period  as  is 
neoessaiy  to  make  the  subject  intelli- 
gible, to  consider  the  influence  of  these 
in  giving  to  the  Keformalion  in  Scotland 
the  Teiy  marked  and  peooliar  ieatimM 
which  characterised  it* 

Patrick  Hamilton,  with  whose  mai^ 
tyrdom  oar  present  notice  oS  SooCtish 
Church  History  begins,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  toytl 
family  of  ScotUmd.  Bebig  designed  for 
the  Church,  he  receired,  in  in&ncy,  the 
Abbacy  of  Feme ;  but  having,  in  his  seal 
for  learning,  gone  to  Wittemberg,  and 
studied  under  Luther  and  MeUncthoDy 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  dlTine  truth,  that  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  return  to  Scotland  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  to  his  benighted 
ooontiymen.  He  little  knew,  however, 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  contend. 
The  elder  fieaton  was  at  this  time 
Aidibishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  having 
craftily  enticed  Hamilton  to  St.  Andrews, 
and  by  the  inridious  agency  of  a  des- 
picable informer,  obtained  a  confBsdon 
of  his  religious  views,  he  condemned 
him  to  Buflbr  death  by  fire,  for  his  here- 
sies with  regard  to  pilgrimage,  pniga- 
toiy,  prayer  to  the  saints,  and  to  the 
dead.  The  death  of  the  young  and  gentle 
Hamilton  was  only  the  commencement 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  tragedies,  enacted 

I  •  The  KiModotM  Mid  other  Boottiah  fUmtra. 
tioiu  are  introdoood  not  OQ]y  to  roltoro  an 
ptherwiM  neceMarily  dry  fummarj,  but  at 
f  paeimena  of  two  rwy  amnsing  but  •omewhat 
poarta  books,  rim.,  John  Knoz*t  ScoUiakCkitreh 
BUtorf,  and  Linda^y  of  tho  Moimt'to  Poons. 
Lorlmar'a  Ufe  cf  PaiHck  Bamiltim,  M'Cria'a 
SketeKettifSeoUttk  Ckmch  BUtoirf,uid  of  oonrM 
^ia  faCliar'i£<flr<!;^Xiio«,]niy  alaobaaaiBad. 


in  all  parts  of  Sootiand  by  Beaton  ai«a 
the  subordinate  pretetee.    On  Beaton's 
death,  however,  his  successor  and  ne>- 
phew.  Cardinal  Beaton,  having,  on  Hie 
death  of  James  V.,  attempted  by  fraud 
to  obtain  the  regency,  was  defeated 
by  Hamilton,  Eari  of  Arran,  wfao^  in 
mder  to  wealwn  his  opponents,  carried  a 
bill  throogh  his  first  Pariiament,  author- 
ising the  use  of  Scripture  in  the  Eni^iah 
tongue.    Bnt  Beaton,  av^Iing  himself  of 
ARmn*s  weak  and  vacillating  character, 
was  soon  restored  to  ftvour,  and  gained 
unlimited  control  over  the  regent.    Ro- 
mish  persecution   was    renewed   with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  many  being 
executed  at  Perth  and  elsewhevB^  until 
the  Cardinal,  elated  by  success,  brouglit 
Wishart  to  the  stake  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
l»46.   The  illegaUty  of  tiie  act,  tbe 
cminenoe  of  the  victim,  and  hia  Ugii 
reputation  Ibr  piety,  leaning^  and  elo- 
(|uence,  combhied  to  heighten  the  !»• 
dignatioD  which  so  atrodooa  a  deed 
naturally  inspired.    The  vengeance  vaa 
as  sicnaal  as  the  crime.  For,  a  few  weelm 
afterwards^  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange^  and 
others,  feuing  &  similar  &te,  supriaed 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  assasaiii- 
ated  Beaton.  Being  well  supported,  di^ 
fortified  the  Castle,  and  were  joined  by 
Knox  and  otiier  Protestant  miidsteiB.  By 
French  wM,  the  besteged  were  at  length 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  wen 
prisoners  to  France.    On   hSa 
Knox,  reAising  an   SngUsh  biabopiio, 
went  to  Frasktot,  and  finally  settled  at 
Geneva,  where  he  remained,  witii  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  «atfl 
1669.    During  his  absence,  Mary's  per> 
seontionB  in  England  drove  Wilook  «ad 
other  preachers  to  Scotland,  wte« 
infinence^    combined  with   the 
whksh,  from  poUtlcal  motives,  Maix  of 
Guise,  the  widow  of  James  Y.,  Ibrn  Has 
shewed  the  Betomers,  tended  greatly  to 
promotetheProtestantcause.  Itsstm^th 
was  firvt  openly  manifested  when  the 
same  Mary,  on  gafaiing  the  r«geiioy»  ie> 
newed  the  proceedings  against  heietieL 
This  led  to  the  subscription,  in  Beoembv 
1667,  by  the  leading  Proteatants^  of  the 
First  Covenant,  by  wUoh  th^  bond 
themselvee  to  uphold  &  piai«  Qospal 
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wMiMlbryf  and  to  renonnoe  the  rapentl- 
tioas  of  Bame.  After  ▼arioos  ttnigglei, 
the  Queen  Begent,  in  l&M,  commanded 
all  to  obeerre  Easter  in  the  Boman  Ibnn, 
and  tommoned  Willook  and  others  to 
Stirling  for  disobedience.  On  their  non- 
appearance, she  treaohenmsly  outlawed 
theoni  which  led  to  the  Second  Covenant, 
for  mntual  defence  against  Romanism, 
which  was  entered  into  by  the  Reformers 
in  Kaj  1559.  In  that  month,  Knox  re- 
lomed  to  Scotland,  and  bj  a  sermon  at 
Perth  against  Roman  idolatry,  furnished 
the  oQcasioo  of  a  riot,  of  which  a  priest's 
foolish  exposnre  of  some  images  was  the 
eanee,  wUch  resulted  in  the  destmction 
of  several  monasteries,  and  of  the  images 
and  relics  preserred  in  the  Tarions 
chnrcfaes.  In  July,  Knox  was  settled  as 
reformed  minister  of  Edinburgh.  On  the 
death  of  the  Queen  Regent,  a  free  Par- 
liament assembled  on  Ist  August  1&80, 
And  formally  sanctioned  the  first  Confes- 
aion  of  Faith,  as  comi»led  by  Knox  and 
others.  Shortly  afterwards,  eight  min- 
isters were  placed  in  the  leading  towns, 
and  fiY9  others,  called  superintendents, 
were  appointed  to  preach  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  Presbyterian  having  thus 
lormally  superseded  the  Romish  Church, 
held  her  first  General  Assembly  in  De- 
eenber  166Q,  whose  chief  act  was  the 
eompilatioB,  for  the  ftituie  guidance  of 
the  Church,  of  the  Pirst  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. 

Such  Is  a  meagre  outline  of  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Ohuieh  of  Scotland.  We  shall  now 
coBisider  the  various  oonflicting  elements 
of  the  time,  as  they  aflfocted  the  form 
whiidi,  in  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Scotland  assumed, 
•Dd  which  distinguishee  her  so  widely 
from  thoee  of  England,  and  most  Protest- 
ant countries  on  the  continent. 

AoA^Jint,  with  this  view,  let  us  glance 
at  the  chariK?^^  of  the  Romish  Church 
and  pfiestbood  at  the  period  now  under 
potioe.  In  no  country  of  Europe^  before 
Hie  ReformatioDy  did  Popish  ignorance 
and  superstition  prevail  more  extensively 
fh««  in  Scotland.  Her  extreme  distance 
^Mn  Rome  enabled  the  priesthood  to 
perpetuate  that  blind  reTereace  for  the 


papacy,  whose  removal  had  so  fortbeied 
the  continental  reformation,  while  the 
utmoet  precautions  were  employed,  by 
suppressing  the  Scriptures  and  discour- 
aging polite  learning,  to  deepen  tlie 
spiritual  darkness  which  the  Romish 
Church  had  oaused,  and  in  which  alone, 
as  she  well  knew,  her  safety  lay.  The 
worship  in  spirit  end  in  truth,  of  the  One 
Father  of  spirits,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of;  and  the 
Church,  though  calling  itself  Christian, 
to  have  been  little  better  than  a  system 
of  polytheism,  adapted  by  its  pilgrim- 
ages, penances,  and  fosts,  to  lull  the  eon- 
sciences,  while  it  gratified  the  sensual 
appetites  of  ite  deluded  ft^lowers.— (See 
M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox.) 

An  extract  ftom  Lindsay,  the  chief 
Scottish  poet  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  and  long  an  eye-witaess  of  what 
he  describes,  will  amply  prove  that  the 
term  ^polytheism"  is  not  at  all  too 
strong  for  the  Scottish  Popery  of  the 
sixteenth  oentuiy  i— 

"  For  when  we  oonuDona  on  our  Im—s, 
Does  wonhip  all  tbelr  luugeries. 
In  Urk  and  quire,  and  in  the  oloiater* 
Pnjing  to  them  ovr  patenoster,— 
In  pUffrimi^e  from  loaa  to  toon* 
Vith  oi&ring  and  with  orisoun. 
To  them  aye  bablln  on  oar  beada. 
That  they  would  help  us  in  oar  needa, 
^That  diillKS  thia,  deolare  to  me. 
Prom  the  Gentile  idolatrto  ? 
For  wha  tbat  aita  down  on  their  kneee, 
Prajing  till  ony  imageria. 
With  orisooa  or  offeraod, 
Kneelin  wi*  oap  intU  their  hMid, 
Nae  difPerence  bene,  I  aay  to  thee. 
From  the  Oentilea*  idolatrie. 
Joat  aae,  of  divert  nations, 
I  read  abomtaiaftiooa : 
Bow  Greeks  made  tbeb  deTotton  haill 
To  Bfara.  to  aaTe  them  in  battail; 
Till  Jupiter  aome  took  their  Toyage, 
To  aare  them  from  the  atorme^  rage  i 
And  aome  to  Jono  for  vlohea. 
Their  pilgrimage  they  would  address. 
8o  doth  our  common  populare, 
Whilk  were  too  long  for  tm  decUire 
Their  auperetitioaa  pilgrimagea 
To  monie  divera  images : 
Some  to  Saint  Boohe  with  dUlgenoe 
To  aave  them  from  the  pestilence ; 
For  their  teeth  to  Saint  ApoUene, 
To  Saint  TredweU  to  mend  their  eyaei 
Some  make  ofierina  to  Saint  Eloye, 
That  he  their  hone  may  weU  oouToye ; 
They  rin  when  they  hum  Jewela  tint. 
To  seek  Setait  Syth  or  ever  they  itint  1 
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And  to  Saint  OermuM  to  get  rmaeid 

For  niftUdies  intiU  thtir  bead. 

They  bring  mad  men  on  ftxte  and  hon; 

And  binda  them  to  St.  Hnngo'a  croaa.* 

To  Saint  Barbara  they  cry  ftill  teto 

To  aaTe  them  from  the  thnnder  Uaat. 

For  good  newa,  aa  I  hear  tell. 

Some  takea  their  gait  to  Oabriell; 

To  Saint  Anthony  to  aaTe  the  aow ; 

To  Saint  Bride  to  keep  oalf  and  cow ; 

To  Saint  Sebastian  they  rin  and  ride. 

That  from  shot  wounds  he'd  save  their  aide  i 

And  some  in  hopee  to  get  their  haU  Qiealth) 

Bina  to  the  anld  orosa  of  Carraili— 

What  differs  this,  declare  to  ms^ 

F^om  the.GentOe  IdoUtrie  ?  '* 

A  qoMtion  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
Bomanists  hare  found  it  xatfaer  difficolt 
to  axiawec 

One  of  the  mott  eminsnt  of  these  patron 
saints  was  St  iB^dins,  or  St.  Giles,  the 
tntelar  diYinity  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
*'amie  bane"  was,  to  the  great  joy  oi  the 
burghers,  presented  to  the  city  in  1454, 
«<  the  quhilk  bane  haTing  been  left  to  our 
mither  kirkof  Sanct  Gile"  by  Prsstonof 
Gorton,  and  his  descendants  being  hon- 
oured with  the  privilege,  in  sll  timecoming, 
of  carrying  the  said  bane  in  procession 
ODce  Sryear  through  Edinburgh  on  St 
Giles'  day.  On  that  occasion,  a  wooden 
image,  the  size  of  life,  of  the  worthy  saint, 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Totaries; 
and  his  frequent  exposure  to  tiie  Edin- 
burgh east  winds  seems  to  hare  been  so 
prejudicial  to  his  saintship's  constitution, 
that  the  town  council  records  of  those 
days  contain  frequent  entries  of  sums 
psidfor  repairs  :— e.^,  Sept.  1554,  "For 
painting  of  St.  Qeiil,  iOs.;"  and  in 
1555-56  similar  entries  occur,  besides 
one  of  Is.  for  *'  mending  and  polishing 
of  St.  Geill*s  arme."  Poor  St.  Giles 
came  to  a  sorry  end ;  for  on  one  of 
those  outbreaks  of  popular  indignation 
against  Popery,  which  marked  1556,  his 
image  was  thrown  down,  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  cast  into  the  Nor  Loch, 
and  at  length  ignominiously  burned, 
flis  arm  bane,  too,  formerly  so  prized, 
seems  to  have  been  given  into  the 
bargain,  when  the  matter-of-fact  Pres- 
byterian town  council,  in  1560,  sold  a 
diamond  ring  which  encircled  one  of  its 
bony  fingers.     The   image  which   the 

•  St  Mnngo.  or  KanUgenii  wu  tha  patron 
MintofOtaagow. 


Romanists  substituted  In  their  last 
Edinburgh  procession  in  1560,  met  with 
no  better  fate  than  its  predecessor.  It 
was  much  smaller,  and  ^'flzt  ftst  (as 
John  Knox  describes)  with  iron  nails 
upon  a  barrow.  There  assembled  priests, 
friers,  canons,  and  rotten  papists,  with 
tabomes  and  trumpets,  banners  and  bag- 
pipes, and  at  length  cam  the  Qneeo- 
Regent  hersell  wi'  all  her  shavelings. 
West  about  goes  it,  and  comes  down  the 
High  Street,  and  down  to  the  Canongste 
Cross.  The  Queen  Regent  dined  that 
day  in  Sandy  CSarpenter's  honse^  between 
the  Bows,  and  so,  when  the  idol  turned 
back  again,  she  1^  it  and  went  into  her 
denner.  The  hesrts  of  the  brethren 
being  wondrously  inflamed  at  seeing  sic 
abomination  so  manifestiy  maintained, 
some  of  them  drew  nesr  to  the  idol,  aa 
though  willing  to  help  to  bear  him,  and 
at  last  getting  him  on  th^  shouthers, 
one  began  to  cry,  *Doun  with  the  Idd— 
doun  wi't.'  And  so  it  was  pulled  down^ 
when  one  took  him  by  the  heels,  and 
dadding  his  head  to  the  causey,  left 
Dagon  without  liead  or  hands,  saying^ 
Fye  on  thee^  thou  young  Sanct  Gile^  thy 
fliyther  (Ce.,  the  old  and  much  larger 
imsge  which  had  been  burned  two  years 
before)  would  hsTo  stood  four  times  as 
mickle.  The  priests  and  friers  lied, 
down  goes  the  crosses,  off  goes  the 
surplice,  the  gray  friers  gaped,  the  black 
friers  blew,  the  priests  panted  and  fled, 
and  happy  was  he  that  first  gat  hame^ 
for  sick  a  fray  cam  nerer  among  the 
generation  of  Antichrist  within  this 
realm  before."-— So  ended  Popish  idolatiy 
in  Scotland. 

While,  under  Popery,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  thus  sunk  in  debasing  super- 
stition, the  priesthood  were  not  only 
incompetent  firom  their  ignorance  to 
instruct,  but  mainly  contributed  by  their 
shameless  profligacy  and  Tice  to  degrade^ 
the  flocks  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The 
few  able  men  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
priesthood  were  generally  sceptics,  and, 
neglecting  their  proper  duties,  applied 
themselves  to  civil  law  and  polities. 
The  monastic  orders,  on  the  other  hand, 
freed  frtmi  the  restraints  of  law,  and 
eigoying  eooimons  xeTsnoesi  were  de- 
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^[Tided  by  the  "vkset  inaepaxable  from 
tbeir  nnnainnl  mode  of  life^  especially 
when  passed  amidst  the  temptations  of 
iaxurioas  indolence. 

The  gross  ignorance  of  the  migority  of 
ihe  priesthood  almost  passes  belief  in 
our  days  of  steam-presses  and  cheap 
pdnting.  In  1545,  for  example,  when 
the  English  Bible  was  gradually  finding 
its  way  into  Scotland,  many  of  the  clergy 
assured  their  flocks,  and  seem  to  have 
themselres  bellered,  that  the  New  Tee- 
tament  was  a  diabolical  indention  of 
Uartin  Lather.  Let  us  hare  no  New 
Testament,  said  they,  gi^e  us  the  Old 
<me.  And  from  the  interriew  between 
the  Bishop  of  Donkeld  and  the  parish 
priest  of  Dollar,  so  graphically  described 
by  Knoz,  it  would  appear  that  some 
«Ten  of  the  bishops  had  nerer  read  either 
Kew  Testament  or  Old,  but  only  their 
BvBfTiaiy  and  PontiflcaL  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that,  under  such  a  priesthood, 
^dlFine  serrioe  was  neglected,  and, 
«zoept  on  festival  days,  the  churches 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  were  no 
longer  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  but 
•orred  as  places  of  traffic,  or  resorts  for 
pastime."— (iPCHe.)  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
im  his  3lbiiiMlery,?giT6s  a  Tirid  picture 
of  the  pastimes  and  coarse  revelry  often 
practised  in  the  churches. 

The  learned  priests  now  described 
were  the  spiritual  confessors  of  the 
people,  and  the  impression  left  by  the 
.absolution  of  one  of  them  upon  the  mind 
of  the  fair  penitent  is  thus  expressed  for 
her  by  Sir  David  Lindsay:— 

"I  met  wf  priest  Andrew,  my  brither, 
And  he  tall  oleen^  did  me  ihriTe, 
And  mekil  Letin  be  did  mnminil.'— 
I  haerd  sMthiBg  but  huniiii&  banmiiL 
He  geld  me  penance  Uka  daj. 
An  ATe  Mary  for  to  eay ; 
And  wlik  ane  plaek  to  boj  a  mens, 
ItaM  droeken  priest  Joba  I^tiiikaM.'' 

The  ignorance  of  the  priesthood  was 
only  equalled  by  their  rapacity.  Not 
content  with  the  enormous  dues  for 
absolution,  penance,  Ac,  which  they 
exacted  from  the  living,  the  dying  and 
«ven  the  dead  were  laid  under  contrlbu- 
tfoo.  The  good  Catholic  could  hardly  be 
permitted  to  die  in  peace  until  he  had 


made  some  handsome  donation  to  the 
Church,  and  his  death  was  only  the 
signal  for  a  renewed  visit  of  his  vicar, 
demanding  from  the  distressed  and  often 
poverty-stricken  survivors  his  customary 
corpse  present.  The  following  scene 
from  Lindsay's  Satin  of  the  Thre€ 
EtUUa^  strikingly  portrsys  this  form 
of  priestly  spoliation.  The  parties  in- 
troduced are  a  pauper  and  his  sympa- 
thising friend  :^- 

"JiWond.   Wbat  ana  this  eraiekUearle, 
Where  iat  thon  dwella,  or  what'a  thj  intent  ? 
FoMper.    Gnidmam,   will   je   gie   me  your 

eharlCie? 
And  I  ahaU  declare  to  ye  the  blaek  Teritie. 
My  ftyther  waa  an  aold  man  and  a  hoary. 
And  waa  of  age  fimraoore  of  yeara  and  more ; 
And  Mand,  nj  mitber,  waa  tbreeacore  and 

fifteen; 
And  wi  my  labor  I  did  them  beith  anatain. 
We  bad  ane  meir  that  oarryit  aaat  and  ooal. 
And  every  year  abe  brought  oa  bame  ane  foaL 
We  bad  fehree  kye  that  waa  baitb  fktand  fiOr, 
Mane  tydier  intUl  the  town  of  Ayr. 
B(y  fliyther  waa  aae  walk  of  bloid  and  bane, 
Tbat  be  deit,  wherefore  my  mither  made  gteat 


Then  she  deit  withfai  a  day  or  twa. 
And  there  began  my  povertie  and  wae. 
Our  gude  gray  melr  waa  baltln  on  the  field. 
And  oar  landlord  took  her  for  hia  beryield.* 
The  Tioar  took  the  best  cow  by  the  head. 
Incontinent,  when  my  fliyther  waa  deid. 
And  when  the  Tlear  beard  bow  that  my  mither 
Waa  deid,  fra  band  be  took  to  him  anither. 
Then  Meg,  my  wifo,  did  mame  baitb  even  and 

morrow, 
TIU  at  the  bwt  ahe  deit  for  very  aorrow ; 
And  when  the  vioar  beard  tell  that  mj  wifo 

waa  deid, 
The  third  cow  be  aoon  deikit  by  the  held. 
Their  npmoet  olayia,  that  waa  of  raploch  gray,f 
The  vicar  gart  hia  dark  beir  them  away. 
When  a'  waa  gaae,  1  might  mak  na  debeat 
But  wi  my  balma,  peat  for  till  beg  my  meat. 
Now  have  I  told  yon  the  bUck  verltie, 
How  I  am  bronght  into  thia  miserie.** 

This,  of  course^  is  a  satirical  sketchy 
and  a  good  deal  overdrawn.  But  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  in  its 
essential  features,  a  faithful  picture  of 
what  Lindsay  had  often  himself  wit- 
nessed. 

So  much  for  the  priests  and  bishops ; 
but  the  country  swarmed,  besides,  with 

•  The  landlord'a  corpse  present  was  called  bis 
her}fitXdt  and,  aa  we  happen  to  know,  continned 
to  be  exacted  in  a  Highland  glen  of  oar  acqoatnt- 
anoe,  within  living  memory. 

f  Ooirie  woollen  doth,  boms  spoa  sad  not 
47«d. 
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dia«ohite  and  idle  monki^  whitei  bUek, 
and  gny»  "  Carmelitefli  CSarthutiAna,  Cor- 
deliers, Dominicans,  Franciicuns,  Conren* 
tuals  and  Obseryatatines,  Jacobins,  Pras* 
monstratensiaos,  Monks  of  Tyrone  and 
Vallis  Caulium,  and  Holy  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerasalem ;  nuns  of  St.  AustiD, 
St.  Clair,  St.  Scholastica,  and  St.  Cathe* 
rine  of  Sienna,  with  canonesses  of  Tarious 
dans."  The  monks  were  InTsriably  the 
preachers  of  those  days,  and  of  their 
Tery  queer  style  of  pulpit  oratory, 
Longfellow  gives  a  good  specimen  In  bis 
Golden  Legend.  Their  subjects  of  dis- 
course were  generally  frirolous,  and  often 
profane.  A  monk  named  Totts,  for  ex- 
ample, when  preaching  on  one  occasion 
at  St.  Andrews,  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  Pater  Noster,  or  Lord's  Prayer,  might 
as  well  be  addr^sed  to  the  saints  as  to 
Um  Almigh^.  Por*  said  he^  •'If  we 
meet  with  an  old  man  in  the  streets,  we 
say, '  Qood  morrow,  father.'  How  much 
more  may  we  call  the  saints  our  fathers^ 


and,  as  all  of  tfiem  are  Id  hMTeOv  Ik  ia 
evident  that  we  can  moet  properly  adr 
dress  each  one  of  them  as  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven."  So  much  for  the 
popular  preaching  of  monkish  days.  Of 
the  vices  which  disgraced  all  ranks  of  tba 
clergy,  and  of  which  the  proofs  are  only 
too  numerous  and  ample,  we  feel,  with 
St.  Paul,  when  denouncing  the  heathen 
corruptions  of  his  time^  that  it  were  a 
shame  even  to  speak. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that,  from  a 
Church  which  had  thus  perverted  her 
doctrines,  and  which  in  her  practice  did 
not  secure  the  decency  of  even  a  heathen 
morality,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped,  and  that  instead  of  any  prooesa 
of  repair,  by  which  her  crumbling  walk 
might  have  been  made  available,  the 
only  course  left  to  the  Beformers  was  to 
erect  in  her  stead  an  entirely  new  stmc* 
ture,  which,  from  its  very  fonndatioa^ 
retted  on  an  independent  basti. 
Civ  h$  wmtimui,) 


SOCIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CHURCH  UKION. 


Tea  first  annual  social  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Chun£  Union 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the 
Beligious  Institution  Booms.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Hill,  D.D.,  occupied  the  chair; 
and  among  those  present  we  obeerved 
the  Rev.  Norman  Madeod,  D.D.,  of 
Barony;  Rev.  Mr.  Colvin,  Muyhill; 
Bev.  Dr.  MTaggart,  St.  James's ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Wylie,  Carluke;  Rey.  Mr.  Rankin, 
Som ;  Bev.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Matthew's ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  Stirling ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Button,  Cambusnethan;  Rev.  Bir.  M^EJe, 
Erskine;    Rev.   Mr.   Nisbet,    St.    Ste- 

5 hen's ;  Rev.  R.  K.  Monteith ;  Thomas 
Inrray,  Esq.;  John  Burnet,  Esq.;  C. 
H.  Mumy,  Esq.;  William  Aiiken,  Esq., 
Ac. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  MTaggart,  the 
company  sat  down  to  tea;  after  which 
the  Rev.  Air.  Alexander  returned  thanks. 
Dr.  Hill  said  he  had  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Union  for  the  honour 
which  they  had  done  him  in  reqnestuig 
him  to  occupy  the  chair.  It  was  an  ho- 
nour to  whidi  he  was  not  entitled,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  as  being  the  oldest  man 
connected  with  the  Union.  Bat  al- 
though he  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
many  of  their  meetings,  he  had  assur- 
edly  been  not  indifferent  to  what  was 


going  on.  He  rejoiced  at  their  suocese 
as  an  institution,  and  earnestly  hoped  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Union. 
They  had  now  members  from  all  qnaiw 
ters  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
names  connected  with  it  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  institution.  He  had  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  upon  the  manner 
in  whidi  their  proceedings  had  been 
kept  within  their  own  proper  sphere^ 
At  their  first  meeting  the  objects  of  the 
society  had  been  pretty  distinctly  marked 
out,  and  he  rejoiced  to  thmk  that  tbej 
had  so  closely  adhered  to  that  arrange- 
ment, and  refrained  from  interfering  in 
any  w^y  with  the  government  or  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  They  bad  very 
properly  confined  themselves  to  eeeking 
that  improvement  and  advantage  to  be 
derived  ftom  oommunlon  with  each  othei^ 
which  would  enable  them  the  better  to 
discharge  their  doty  as  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Chnrch,  with  gkxry  to 
God  and  benefit  to  those  under  their 
charge.  This  was  the  tme  object  of 
their  sodety,  and  if  they  persevered  in 
seeking  after  it  in  a  proper  spirit,  with- 
out doubt  the  blessing  of  God  would  be 
with  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colvxv,  seeietaiy,  nad 
the  following  report : — 
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**Tii  rabmittlng  the  lint  anniial  re- 
pan  of  the  Glasgow   Brendi  of  the 
Church  Union,  it  may  not  be  oat  of 
place,  before  alluding  to  details,  to  reca- 
pitulate briefly  the  history  of  its  origin. 
**  Origin  of  the  Union. — It  was  simply 
Ihis.    Many  of   the  oflSce-bearers   and 
tnembera  of  the  Church  felt  that  the  op- 
portunities which  existed  for  the  oulti- 
ration  of  cordial  intercourse,  for  social 
prayer,  for  *  considering  one  another,  and 
proToking  to  love  and  good  works/  were 
too  few.    It  was  believed  that  'the  la- 
bourera  in  the  vineyard  are  too  solitary 
and  isolated  from  their  brethren.'     It 
was  thout^ht  that,  '  if  once  united,  they 
would  afford  mutual  aid,  by  advice,  in- 
formatiouy  and  kind  encouragement,  to 
an  extent  never  yet  realised.'    Hence,  in 
aooordsnoe  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  Chi|ich  Union,  a   branch  was 
formed  in  Glasgow  on  $th  January  1857. 
**  l^ineyfflet  of  the  Uniim^^Thue  jnrin- 
pipUt  are  so  familiar  to  you,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to   apeioialise  them 
hereu     SufBoe  it  to  say,  that  they  are 
twofold,  or  devotional  and  praetiixlL    In 
conformity   therewith,    prayer    to   Al- 
mighty God,  the  reading  of  His  holy 
Word,  and  the  celebration  of  His  praise, 
have  always  constituted   a  prominent 
part  of  the  proceedings  at  every  meet- 
ing. In  other  respects,  and  in  their  prac- 
tiod  bearing,  the  time  of  the  meetings 
Was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  various 
points  connected  with  missionary  labour 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  great  social  questions  of 
tlie  day,  and  in  earnest  inquiry  into  those 
agendea  which  apparently  are  l)e8t  fitted 
to  develop  parochial  and  congregational 
action  throughout  the  Church. 

"  Advantagee  of  the  Union, — It  cannot 
leaaooably  be  doubted  that,  were  meet- 
ings of  this  nature  universal  throughout 
the  Church,  the  happiest  results  would 
flow  from  them.  JE're-eminently  calcu- 
lated as  they  are  to  foster  unitg  of  spirit 
and  umijf  of  action,  might  it  not,  without 
any  tinge  of  enthusiasm,  be  hoped  that, 
by  the  Messing  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  resting  on  them,  they  would  be 
finally  iaatruroeotal  in  the  Airtheranoe 
cH  thoie  ends  for  which  He  died,  and  for 
which  He  now  intercedes  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Biijesty  above  ? 

*'  Tb^  strike  at  the  root  of  that  isolap 
tlon  which  so  much  weakens  the  strength, 
cripplea  the  utility,  and  imperils  the 
proapecta  of  the  beloved  Church  of  our 
fiufaera.  Th^  acknowledge  the  indis- 
penaabla  neoessity  of  the  agency  of  the 
Uoljr  Spsrit  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  borne  and  abroadi  They  foster 
inquiry  Into  the  various  missionary  agen- 


cies of  the  Church,  the  causes  which 
have  oalied  them  forth,  and  the  resulta 
of  their  operation.  They  aflbrd  an  inva- 
luaUe  platform  for  the  communication 
of  information  regarding  them,  and  thus 
bring  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  (^ 
those  who  occupy  the  high  places  of  the 
Church  to  bear  on  the  less  informed  snd 
less  experienced  —  nay,  rather,  thereby 
on  the  whole  Church — indirectly  indeed, 
nevertheless  surely.  They  are  most  nug" 
gestive  to  those  who  have  recently  en- 
tered on  the  discharge  of  the  sacred 
oflioes  of  the  Church,  whose  greatest 
desideratum  frequently  is,  that  they  know 
not  the  best  method  of  concentrating 
their  zeal  and  energy  on  their  special 
sphere  of  labour  in  the  vineyard.  They 
are,  tlierefore,  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
promote  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  aid 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Church.  Tliose 
who  have  been  present  at  them  will  not 
reftise  to  give  their  testimony  to  their 
instructive  and  stimulating  tendency. 

*^Pcper$  read  at  Jfecfta^^The  fol- 
lowing papers  have  been  read  at  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  Union :— '  On  Uie  Principlea 
and  Advantages  of  Christian  Union,'  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Macleod;  'The  Means  best 
calculated  to  Evangelise  the  Masses  in 
our  Cities  and  Large  Towns,'  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Cochrane ;  *  The  best  Means  of 
Developing  the  Christian  Energies  of  a 
Congregation,'  by  Rev.  Mr.  Colvin; 
*The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  Sabbath 
Schools,'  by  James  A.  Campbell,  Esq. ; 
'The  best  Organisation  of  Sabbath 
Schools,'  by  Rev.  Mr.  Watson;  •Facts 
on  Missions,'  by  Rev.  Mr.  Macleod ;  '  A 
Closer  Fellowship  of  Congregations  De- 
sirable,' by  Rev.  Mr.  Wright ;  and  « The 
Connexion  between  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,'  by  Rev.  Mr.  Monteath. 

"Several  of  these  papers  have  been 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Maguk- 
zinsy  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Union  has 
thus  been  largely  extended. 

**  Matters  for  Regret — In  looking  hack 
on  this,  the  first  year  of  the  Union's  ope- 
ration in  Glasgow,  two  things  are  to  bo 
regretted — 1.  That  so  few  have  l)eoome 
members;  2.  That  the  attendance  has 
not  been  so  large,  even  on  the  part  of 
members,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  thought  is  painful— although  ftir- 
nishing  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  such  organi- 
sations— that  to  the  membership  of  a 
society,  contemplating  the  objects  above 
alluded  to,  Glasgow  and  the  neighbour- 
hood have  contributed  only  forty-six,  and 
this  after  every  effort  was  made,  through 
sub-committees  appointed  by  the  Union, 
to  secure  an  additional  membership. 

''Perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  Union, 
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and  a  mlsappreheiuioii  (now,  it  is  hoped, 
totally  removed)  regarding  its  nature 
and  object,  may  have  contributed  to  this. 
But  that  novelty  haying  paMed  away, 
and  that  misconoeption  having  been  re- 
moved, may  you,  not  without  strong 
oonfidenoe,  look  forward  to  the  tecond 
year  of  its  operations  as  one  of  increased 
numerical  strength  and  vastly  augmented 
power,  influence,  and  utility?  These  re- 
sults depend  much  on  the  fervency  of  your 
prayers  and  zeaL 

'*The  thanks  of  the  Union  are  due  to 
those  gentlemen  who,  by  the  papers  which 
they  read,  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  utility  of  the  meetings. 

**  If  there  is  nothing  in  such  quiet  and 
onobtrusiTe  meetings  to  attract  the  at- 
tention or  remarks  of  the  world,  there 
nay  be  much  to  make  the  humble  Chris- 
tian thankful,  and  to  strengthen  him 
to  Qod  and  his  feUow>men.  'Then 
tfaey  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another ;  and  the  Jjord  hesrkened, 
and  heard  it:  and  a  book  of  remem- 
bianoe  was  vrritten  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought 
upon  His  name.' " 

The  Ber.  N.  Maolbod  of  Barony  rose 
to  move  its  adoption,  and  in  doing  so 
referred  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived, 
by  individuals  and  by  the  Church, 
through  the  meeting  of  her  members  to- 
gether in  such  a  union.  He  wished  the 
existenoe  and  character  of  the  Union  was 
more  generally  known,  not  only  amongst 
the  ministers  and  oflioe-bearers  of  3ie 
Church,  but  amongst  her  members;  and 
he  felt  sure  that,  if  such  were  the  case^ 
th^  would  speedily  hare  Tery  large  ac- 
oetiioDS  to  their  numbers.    The  present 


time  was  one  when  the  greatest  poasiUe 
activity  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
dangers  that  assail  her,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  work  that  lay  before 
them.  The  true  strength  of  the  Church 
lay  not  in  acts  of  Parliament,  but  in  the 
earnest  faith  and  love  that  should  cha- 
racterise her  ministers  and  members. 
Let  them  think  only  of  how  they  could 
advance,  with  a  single  eye,  the  glory 
of  Qod  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
they  need  fear  nothing  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  valued  the  Union  as  a 
means  of  helping  them,  under  Ood,  to  be- 
come more  living,  earnest-minded  Chria- 
tians. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Momto  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  it  was  ap* 
proved  of  unanimously. 

Devotional  exercises  were  then  en- 
gaged in,  after  which  addresses  were  de- 
Uv^red  by  Dr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Mur- 
ray. 

The  benediction  was  then  prononnced, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Branch  of  the 
Churdi  Union  in  Glasgow  to  issuer 
monthly  or  quarterly,  a  paper  devoted 
wholly  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
containing  such  statements  from  the  Jf  »- 
tiotumf  Record  of  our  own  Church  and 
the  reports  of  otiier  societies  as  may  be 
found  profitable  reading  at  congrega- 
timial  prayer  meetings,  and  as  may  tend 
to  diflPnse  information,  and  revive  and 
direct  the  dormant,  ahnost  dead,  energies 
of  the  Church  for  the  extension  of  tho 
Bedeemer's  kingdom* 


PABISH  BEPOBTS.* 

TBB  BABOHT  FABIBH,  OLASOOW. 


A  CHSISTI1.N  congregation  la  a  body 
of  Christians  who  associate  and  as- 
semble themselves  together,  not  merely 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  minister, 

*  W«  ars  T«ry  anzioiifl  that  mfadf  t«n  would 
IkToor  OS  with  rach  reports  of  Puith  work  m 
nuy  b*  helpfal  to  brother  worken.  The  above 
report  of  the  Berooy  Periah  wee  ftuniahed  bj 
the  Beeretery  of  the  elders  and  deacons  to  the 
JVewt  <^iK6  Chutchet  (in  which  it  has  already 
appeared),  at  the  request  of  ita  Editor.  The 
notioe  of  nriislonary  opentiona  in  conoezion 
with  the  Bchemes  of  the  Church,  has  been 
added.  WhUe  all  that  is  printed  la  faTotxrable, 
yet  the  reeder  may  rest  assured,  that  In  every 
pariah  there  are  many  failures  and  defacte  in 
•very  work  and  in  erery  worker ~«nd  some  of 
these  may,  perhaps,  on  another  occasion,  be 
pointed  out.  We  have  always  felt  that  an 
honest  acoonnt  otfaUmm  would  be  as  instms- 
tlre,  and,  in  some  respects^  as  tBCovraglog  as  of 


or  to  unite  in  publk^  worship,  but  also 
to  consider  one  another,  and  to  provoke 
to  love  and  good  works,  and,  as  a  to^ 
cieiy^  to  "  do  good  unto  all  as  they  have 
an  opportunity,  especially  to  the  house- 
hold of  faith."  Endeavouring  to  re- 
alise this  end,  in  some  d^;ree  at  least, 
the  Barony  congregation,  through  dif- 
ferent organisations  of  its  members,  ia 
engaged  in  Tarious  works  of  Christian 
usefulness.  These  operations  may  be 
divided  into  parochial  and  extra-paro- 
chial ;  the  former  including  those  which 
have  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
congregation  or  parish ;  the  latter,  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  interesta 
of  the  Church  elaeidiere,  whether  a 
home  or  abroad. 
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(1.)  Parith  MMan,'-lLhe  great  ex- 
tent and  population  (77,000)  of  the 
pariah  renders  anything  like  a  com- 
pete arrangement  into  mimion  diitricta 
impoMlble,  at  least  for  the  present;  and 
woch  arrangement  is  rendered  less  ne- 
cessary owing  to  the  number  of  chapels 
(16)  in  the  parish,  each  with  their 
congregations,  elders,  Sabbath  school 
teadsers,  &c^  operating  in  their  reside- 
tive  districts,  besides  the  portions  of  it 
overtaken  by  the  city  mission,  and  by 
other  denominations.  The  congregation 
haye,  therefbre,  selected  several  points 
or  localities  as  centres  of  their  opera- 
tions: localities  not  otkirwise  occupied, 
and  where  they  were  enabled  to  combine 
with  missionary  operations  Sabbath  and 
week-day  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  Fio€  mwumaries  are  at 
pteaent  employed  by  the  congregation, 
each  with  a  district  assigned.  Their 
duties  are  generally  to  Tisit  from  house 
to  house  a  stated  number  of  hours  daily, 
—to  conduct  a  week*eTening  prayer- 
meeting,  and  Bible-class  for  young  per- 
sons on  Sabbath  moming,^-and  to  col- 
lect together,  and  address  on  Sabbath 
erening,  those  in  their  districts  who  may 
be  preYonted,  from  want  of  proper  clothes, 
indifference,  <xt  other  causes^  from  at- 
tending church.  Evening  visitation  is 
also  engaged  in,  with  the  view  of 
meeting  with  working-men  in  their 
homes,  and  females  who  are  engaged  in 
Ikctoriea  and  warehouses  during  the  day. 
Four  ddtn  form  a  miaaion  eommUtee, 
meet  on  a  stated  evening  monthly  to  re- 
oeiva  the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  who 
are  all  present,  and,  in  turn,  these  ao- 
eompany  each  missionary  during  a  day 
or  evening's  visitation  once  a-month. 
The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee,  containing  a  summary  of  the 
missionaries'  reports,  are  read  at  the  or- 
dinaiy  monthly  meetings  of  the  elden 
and  deacons. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  misaionaries,  and  otherwise 
co-operating  with  them,  portions  of  their 
districts  have  been  assigned  to  ladies  in 
the  congregation  for  visitation,  who  also 
act  as  traet-cltgiributorg,  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  week-day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  kirk-session  suitable  cases  for  gratu- 
itous education. 

As  illustrative  of  Rbbults,  the  brief 
history  of  one  of  these  misaion  stations 
may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  encouraging. 
A  few  yean  ago,  the  suburb  of  Kelvin- 
haugli,  situated  at  the  extreme  west  of 
the  parish,  was  selected  for  a  misaion 
district.    The  inhabitants,   numbering 


about  2000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
ship-building  yards,  cotton  factory,  and 
printfleld  in  the  locality ;  and  there  was 
previously  no  direct  spiritual  provision 
made  by  any  party  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  pariah  church  is  two  miles 
distant.  Elegant  and  commodious  school- 
houses  have  been  built,  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  400  children,  and  the 
means  of  procuring  a  sound  religions 
education  placed  within  the  reach  of  tlie 
poorest  in  the  district.  Through  the 
zealous  and  self-denying  labours  of  the 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lament  (now  of 
Broughty  Ferry),  the  mission  made  most 
gratifying  progress.  Application  was 
made  to  the  Presbytery  to  have  Mr* 
Lamont  ordained  as  the  minister  of 
Kelvinhaugh,  and  a  bond  was  offered  by 
the  working-men  in  the  district  for  hau 
the  required  salary,  the  kirk-session 
guaranteeing  the  other  half.  The  Pres- 
bytery acceded  to  the  request,  and  or- 
dained Bir.  Lamont  at  Kelvinhaugh,  « 
step  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  mission.  The  communion  has 
since  been  regularly  dispensed,  and  the 
number  of  communicants  have  increased 
from  eight  to  about  100.  The  removal 
of  Mr.  Lament,  to  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  labour,  was  much  regretted 
by  the  people,  and  they  have  since  pe- 
titioned their  parish  minister  to  take 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a  suiuble  church* 
He  has  pledged  himself  to  do  so.  A 
free  site  for  ^ia  purpoae  has  been  gene* 
rously  gifted  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands;  and,  from  the  subscriptions  ob- 
tained (already  amounting  to  L.60O)^ 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  under- 
taking being  this  summer  carried  out. 
The  district  has  now  been  taken  up  by 
the  South-West  Church  (Bev.  Mr. 
M'DuiTs),  who  have  appointed  an  ad- 
ditional miasionary,  organiaed  a  complete 
syatem  of  visitation  by  ladiea  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  undertaken  the  superin- 
tendence and  maintenance  of  the  week- 
day and  Sabbath  schools. 

As  connected  with  the  Home  Miasion 
Work  of  the  pariah,  the  apecial  urvicm 
for  the  working-clasieBy  conducted  by  the 
pariah  miniater,  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
These  services  were  undertaken  from  a 
conviction  that  parishionen  who,  from 
extreme  poverty,  the  want  of  proper 
clothes,  indifference,  or  other  cauaes,  had 
relapsed  into  habits  of  non-attendance 
on  religious  ordinances,  had  a  claim  on 
their  miniater  as  well  as  on  his  congre- 
gation, and  that  if  they  could  be  induced 
to  attend  church  and  receive  a  continuous 
course  of  religious  instruction,  more  good 
might  be  accomplished  than  by  taking 
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a  part  in  the  oat-door  serricet  on  tam< 
mer  eTeninga,  by  mioisters  of  different 
denominations.  The  experiment  was 
not  new  to  him,  he  haying  tried  it  for 
five  years  with  suoceas  in  his  former 
parish  of  Londoon,  foarteen  years  before, 
and  the  resnlts  in  this  case  shewed  that 
the  opportunity  of  heariog  the  Word  had 
only  to  be  offered  to  this  class  of  the 
oommnnity  to  be  extensively  taken  ad* 
vantage  g^  Evening  service  was  ac- 
cordingly conducted  in  the  Martyrs' 
Church  during  the  winter  of  1857,— 
all  were  rigidly  excluded  except  those  in  their 
working  dreup  and  the  services  were 
erowded  on  every  occasion  till  the  dose 
of  the  season. 

During  the  past  year  these  services 
have  been  resumed  in  the  large  parish 
church,  which  has  been  full  every  even- 
ing, 1500  being  present  on  some  oc- 
easions.  Except  on  three  occasions,  Dr, 
Msdeod  has  preached  every  night  him- 
self during  the  last  and  present  winter. 
A  marked  feature  in  those  services  has 
been  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
8upper.  In  April  1857,  after  the  winter^s 
services  closed,  seoeae^jir  persons  ap- 
plied for  the  ordinance.  Of  these,  twenty- 
eight  had  once  been  members  of  various 
churches,  but  had  &Uen  away,  chiefly 
through  pover^ ;  forty-seven  had  never 
belonged  to  any  church.  Tl>e  minority 
of  all  those  were  advanced  in  life.  After 
examination,  about  sixtytttm  were  re- 
ceived, and  aU  sat  down  in  the  parish 
church,  at  the  Lord's  Table,  in  their 
working  clothes.  There  was  a  special  ser- 
vice for  therosdves  at  five  p.m.,  after  the 
ordinary  communion.  Of  these  commu- 
nicants, between  fifty  and  sixty  have  since 
then  obtained  clothes  for  themselves  so/e/y 
by  their  own  industry^  no  communicant 
having  received  any  money  or  olothes 
in  charity ;  twenty-four  have  been  oon- 
nected  with  various  congregations;  the 
rest  are  being  so,  as  the  parish  church 
is  full,  and  no  sittings  can  be  obtained 
in  it.  This  year  (April  1856)  /orty-seoea 
applied  for  the  oommunioo ;  about  forty 
were  received.  These,  with  the  old 
eommunioants  who  had  not  obtained 
olothesi  agreed  unanimously  to  alt  down 
In  such  clothes  as  they  possessed  with 
the  congregation  at  the  ordinaiy  oom- 
nunion  service,  and  they  did  so.  A 
spedal  meeting  on  Sabbath  evening,  in 
a  large  school-room,  is  kept  up  during 
summer  for  those  communicants.  They 
are  also  visited  ,in  their  own  houses. 
Several  deeply  interesting  cases  of  genuine 
conversion  among  those  adtanced  in  years 
have  occurred,  while  many  backsliders 
have  been  recovered,  and  all  evidence 
much  lifo  and  interset  in  divine  things. 


At  the  dose  of  the  winter  aervieea^of 
1857,  the  fdlowing  books  were  not  given 
away,  but  eagerly  purchased  by  those 
who  had  attended,  viz.,  67  Bibles,  60 
Testaments,  20  do.  large  type,  800  copiea 
of  the  Eome  Schoolj  at  Id.  less  than  oost 
pricey  880  Selected  Tracts,  indoding 
Legfa  Richmond's  DairymatCe  DauffhUri 
Short  Prayers  for  each  day  of  the  week ; 
Hymns  for  the  Sick  and  AfBicied,  hs^ 
and  147  copies  of  sermons. 

(2.)  Saoinge  BaaAf.— Three  **  Penny 
Savings  Banks  "  have  been  opened  in  dif* 
ferent  localities  of  the  parish,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  habits  ot  economy  and 
saving  among  the  working-classes,  and 
training  the  young  to  the  useful  habit  of 
laying  aside  small  sums  Ibr  foture  uss^ 
instead  of  acquiring  the  miserable  habsl 
of  living  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
prudence  or  foresight.  Many  instancies 
might  be  given  to  shew  that  tba  small 
sums  deposited  have  often  prevented  the 
day  of  sickness  from  being  the  day  of 
poverty,  and  want  of  employment  to  be 
less  keenly  felt. 

The  following  statement  shews  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  banks  from  its 
commencement,  five  years  ago.  The 
sums  deposited  vary  from  Id.  to  SOs., 
all  excess  above  that  sum  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Security  Savings 
Bank, — ^the  Penny  Bank  thus  taking 
the  place  of  a  branch  to  that  institution, 
with  wiiidi  it  opens  accounts  for  all  its 
depositors  who  lodge  upwards  of  L.1. 
The  number  of  accounts  that  have  been 
opened  during  five  years  is  8476. 

Amoant  of  deposits  nc«lTed,     .11.1,228  18  8 

DepoidU  rsiMid,  ....  670  9  9 
Tranafers  of  20s  escb  to  Nttiooal 

Secarity  8sTingt  Binl^                     686  0  0 

Number  of  transMtUms,              .    26^21  9  0 

Number  of  accounts  open  at  present,    602  0  S 

A  Terage  amount  of  each  deposit,  0  1  0| 
ArwMge  amount  of  eash  deposited 

eacbnight, 6  6  2 

(3.)  Edueatum^^Thaing  the  last  eight 
years,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  parish  as  fd* 
lows:— Two  commodioiis  school-hottise 
have  been  erected,  each  with  tepaiate 
male  and  fomale  departments,  at  a  cosl 
of  L.S790,  aided  by  a  building  grant  from 
the  Privy  Council,  and  free  of  debt 
Three  schod-honses  rented.  The  An- 
derston  district  parish  school,  altered 
conform  to  Privy  Council  regulations, 
and  put  into  full  operation;  and  two 
new  school-houses  about  to  be  erected, 
the  plans  having  been  approved  of  by 
Qovemment,  and  estimated  to  cost,  t<^ 
gether,  upwards  of  L.2000.  There  are 
thus  eight  aehooU  established,  and  in  pro* 
greit  of  eitaUisfaflMBt,  under  the  m^ 
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liioet  of  the  oongre^tion,  affording  ac- 
oommodatioii  for  upwards  of  2000  acho- 
lan.  The  present  edacational  staff  is 
—six  masteis;  one  assistant  master; 
ens  drawing  master*  who  attends  from 
the  QoTemment  School  of  Arts,  to  gire 
inttmctlon  in  elementary  drawing ;  fonr 
mistresses  in  separate  girls'  schools; 
two  indnstrial  mistresses  attending  part 
of  the  day  in  mixed  schools ;  eighteen 
pupil  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars 
at  present  on  the  books  is  1270,  about 
one-third  of  which  belong  to  parents 
eonnected  with  the  Established  Church, 
one-third  to  the  Free  Church,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  other  denominations, 
and  the  remainder  hare  no  connexion 
with  any  religious  denomination.  The 
schools  are  under  Privy  Council  regula- 
tioas,  and  the  reporu  of  the  Qorernment 
Inspector  shew  that  they  are  well  sup- 
|died  with  school-books,  maps,  &c. ;  that 
they  are  in  every  respect  fully  equipped 
and  efficiently  conducted. 

The  management  of  these  schools  occu- 
pies a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
eiders  and  deacons.  At  their  monthly 
meetings  a  leport  is  received  of  the  at- 
tendance of  scholars,  shewing  the  in^ 
crease  or  decrease  in  each  school,  and 
other  details  brought  under  their  notice. 
Eoening  examinations  haye  been  held 
quarterly  by  the  minister,  attended  by 
tiie  school  committees  and  the  parents 
of  the  children.  The  attempts  thus 
made  to  interest  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children  promise  to  be  most 
Buooessfhl;  the  attendance  of  parents 
in  aome  cases  has  exceeded  fifty.  The 
specimens  of  writing,  industrial  work, 
&&,  are  inspected  by  them,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, the  evils  arising  from  Umited  and 
Irregular  attendance,  Ac  The  mode  in 
which  Government  extend  aid  to  the 
Bchools,  and  the  advantages  of  having 
properly  trained  and  certified  teachers,  is 
ftleo  f  oily  explained. 

(4,)  Sabbalh  SchaoU— At  the  oom- 
meooement  of  these  educational  efforts 
there  were  only  three  Sabbath  schools, 
with  from  twenty  to  thirty  teachers.  The 
Dombers  now  are  13  schools,  104  teachers, 
1050  scholars  in  average  attendance,  and 
1 4  00  on  the  roll.  The  children  attending 
these  achools  belong  chiefly  to  the  poor  and 
neglected  class,  who  otherwise  would  pro- 
bably receive  no  religious  instruction 
whatever.  Many,  from  the  carelessness 
and  indifference  of  parents,  attend  no  day- 
ecboolt  and  others  aresent  to  work,  in  many 
caeesy  before  they  have  learned  to  read. 
Comparatively  wght  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  rach  unpromiiing  materials, 


but  the  personal  hifluence  of  the  teachem, 
the  visitation  at  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  their  self-denying  and  pains- 
taking labours  for  their  gtMd,  have  not 
unfrequently  produced  results  greater 
than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  and 
instances  might  be  given  where  Sabbath 
scholars  have  in  turn  become  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
Church. 

Other  parochial  associations  might  be 
noticed,  but  space  prevents,  such  as  the 
**  Young  Men's  Association,'*  for  pro- 
moting self-cnlture,  the  cultivation  of 
Christian  friendship,  and  affording  Chrie- 
tian  and  intelligent  fellowship  for  young 
men  joining  the  congregation  from  the 
country,  and  having  no  acquaintances  in 
a  great  city ;  also  the  *'Pemale  Industrial 
Aid  Association,"  for  aiding  the  poor 
communicants. 

(6.)  The  eoUeetioM  fir  the  tix  tehemea 
are  raised  by  means  of  collectors,  who 
leave  schedules  at  the  houses  of  the 
communicants  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  call  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
annually  for  the  subscriptions,  as  moat 
convenient  for  the  subscribers.  The 
collectors  meet  quarterly  to  report  to 
the  secretary  and  give  in  their  subserip- 
tions.  The  following  table  may  be 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  this  work, 
as  shewing  the  number  subscribing  and 
the  sums  raised  from  each  :— 

Sum  Nambert 

Annually  8abscrib«d.  Sabtcribiny. 

It.  and  imallar  luma,  60 

Sama  from  la.  6d.  to  to.  6d.,  160 

«a. 67 

8s 95 

Boma  from  6b.  6d.  to  16b.,<  •  86 

L.l 25 

Soma  from  2Ia.  to  31a.  6d.,  6 

L3 6 

L^,      ....  3 

L.6 4 

L6 1 

L.10 2 

L.11,101.,       ...  1 

la  all,  466  aabacribarai 

The  means  which  have  been  employed 
and  found  most  ellbctive  for  aseertaiiiing 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  commu- 
nicants— who  number  in  all  about  1300-<" 
are — (1st),  Giving  Hcheta  for  tokens  at  the 
Communion.  These  tickets  are  filled 
up  at  home,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  receiver.  On  the  other  side  of 
each  ticket,  Tohen,  is  printed  in  large 
letters,  with  the  number  of  the  table  to 
which  it  gives  admission.  (9d),  The  Com- 
munion KoU  is  printed,  and  the  names 
of  the  communicants  enrolled  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  districts  (twelve). 
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with  the  Dame  of  the  diitrict  elden  and 
deacons.  (3d),  The  elden  and  deaoona 
meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  night  of  every 
month,  when  foil  reporta  are  given  in 
by  the  sereral  convenera  of  erery  part 


of  the  parochial  work.  ThekiiltH 
meets  an  hour  soooer^  for  the  disdiaise 
of  its  peculiar  dntiea. 

The  following  is  a  general  atatement 
of  the  ooUectiona  for  the  year  18&7*&S>- 


BTATBMBRT  OF  SUBflORIFnOirB  AHD  aHVBCH  DOOB  OOLZJBOXlOn  VOB  TSAB  KHDiKa 
MABCH  31,  1868. 

Mistionaiy  AaodaHotu 
Amount  of  Subscriptions  collected.       ....       £208  19    9 
Church  Door  Collections  for  the  Six  Schemes,  •  .  60    1  11 


Amount  of  Subscriptions  fbr  Female  Education  in  India, 
Ordinai7  Church  User  Collections  (devoted  to  Education  and  Charity), 
Other  Church  Door  Collections  for  special  objects,  such  as  Coomgadonal 
Psalmody,  Foreign  Churches,  Gaelic  Mission,  West  of  Scotland  Bible 
Society,  &&,  ........ 

Subscriptions  for  Parish  Missionaries,  •>.•.. 

Total  Subscriptions  and  Collections, 

The  Salaries  of  two  additional  Missionaries  are  not  included  in  the  above 
AocounU  of  1857-68. 


£268    1    9 
26  16    0 
206  U  19 


162    2  U 
109  19    6 

£767  18  11 


J.  H. 


FRENCH  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 


DuBnro  my  visit  to  Philippolia,  in  the 
Gfiqna  country,  I  embraced  an  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  see  the  three  French  mia- 
aionary  stations  in  that  vicinity— namely, 
Bethulie,  Carmel,  and  fieersheba.  I  have 
purposely  reserved  my  notice  of  them  to 
this  chapter,  in  order  to  introduce  toge- 
ther the  whole  of  the  missions  of  the 
Paris  society.    We  proceeded  the  next 
morning  to  Beersheba,  the  station  of  M. 
Bollan^  and  which  is  also  an  exceedingly 
well-watered  station.    The  atream  fi^m 
one  of  the  fountains,  close  by  the  mission 
premiMs,  gives  a  noble  volume  of  water, 
which  is  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens 
and  grounds,  and  to  turn  a  small  com- 
milL    The  spring  is  thermaL    The  vil- 
lage itself  or  at  least  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  it,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  native 
huts  and  kraals,  on  the  sides  of  the 
oopjes  or  hills  that  abound   through- 
out this  district.     Many  hundreds  of 
natives  have  come  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  influence  of  the  missionary; 
but  they  do  not  change   their  mode 
of  living,  nor  do  they  adopt  the  Eu- 
ropean structure  of  houses.    They  seem 
atlll  to  prefer  and  cling  to  their  na- 
tional bee-hive  huts  or  hartebeest  huts. 
The  latter  resemblea  in  structure  a  cot- 
tage roof  with  gable  ends,  all  on  the 
ground.    Most  of  the  people  that  I  saw 
used  the  kaross,  or  skln-diess,  with  some 
kind  of  under  garment.    Most  of  them, 
I  understand,  are  in  posseuion  of  Euro- 
pean dothing,  hut  they  reserve  these  for 


Sundays.  They  attend  public  worahlp^ 
not  only  decentiy,  but  respectably  dressed. 
Their  habits  are  industrious,  and  they 
possess  some  property  in  cattle.  They 
are  saving  and  frugaL 

We  remained  under  the  roof  of  our 
friends  for  the  night,  and  were  glad  to 
find  a  hage  attendance  of  people  next 
morning  at  the  native  service,  which  the^ 
conduct  wholly  by  themselves.  Their 
singing  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  M. 
Holland,  who  excels  scientifically  in  thia 
department,  had  trained  them  weU.  He 
is  regarded  virtually  as  a  kind  of  chie( 
and  the  place  is,  in  the  eye  of  Moshesh, 
oonsidored  as  almost  belonging  to  him, 
and  that  by  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right, 
M.  Holland  having  been  the  first  to  settle 
there.  The  first  peaceable  settlers  at 
fountains  have  been  generally  thought 
to  have  a  paramount  daim  over  than. 
There  are  upwards  of  460  members  of 
the  Church  here,  under  the  pastoral  caie 
of  M.  Holland.  Very  many  can  read  the 
New  Testament  welL  He  has  many 
cases  of  deep  interest  among  the  memben 
of  his  flock,  and  especially  of  those  who^ 
some  years  ago,  were  themselves  canni- 
bals, or  identified  by  residence  with  sudi 
as  were.  About  2000  people  are  con- 
nected with  this  stetion.  M.  Holland  haa 
commenced  a  substantial  brick  dweUin(t» 
house.  It  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  hot 
is  well  worth  an  outiay  to  complete  it. 
A  new  church  or  chapel  is  being  builti 
of  a  very  substantial  character,  under  te 
superii^endence  of  a  European*    It  b 
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Qoiutnicted  of  itone,  firand  in  the  imme- 
diate neighlMnirhood.  The  people  them- 
•eWee  render  importaot  aMistanoe  in 
eooT^Qg  the  ttonei,  Ac  Wood  if  ez- 
penaiTO.  It  haa  all  to  be  brought  from  a 
great  distance.  The  minion  premises 
are  walled  in;  an  eicceUent  garden  is 
opposite  the  dweUing-hoose ;  in  front  of 
the  latter  stands  a  fine  row  of  almond- 
trees.  M.  Holland,  in  conyersing  with  me 
abont  his  station,  remarked  tlwt,  on  his 
first  coming  to  reside  here,  he  was  struck 
with  the  almost  total  absence  of  children. 
The  adolts  were  nomeroos,  but  there 
were  scarcely  any  young  persons.  On 
inquiiy,  it  appeared  that  most  of  the 
children  had  been  destroyed,  thrown 
away,  or  deroured  during  the  wars  sus- 
tained iq>  to  within  a  yery  recent  date. 
In  trjring  to  make  their  escape  from  a 


pOMuiiig  and  fhrodoos  enemy,  none  but 
women  of  a  very  strong  and  healthy  con- 
dition could  saye  their  infants,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  with  them  in 
flight;  and  often,  when  it  was  found 
these  infants  impeded  the  mother's  pro- 
gress, and  so  hindered  the  escape  of  the 
parents,  the  frither  would  call  out, 
*< Throw  away  that  thing"  —  meaning 
that  infant.  The  command  was  obeyed, 
and  00  the  child  perished.  The  children 
who  are  now  on  the  station,  and  who 
attend  school,  are  called  by  the  people 
themselyes,  *^Qosp^  childien,''  a  yery 
emphatic  and  appropriate  name,  as  de- 
scribing how  entirely  they  owe  their  yery 
preaenration,  and  all  the  advantages 
which  they  nofr  enjoy,  to  the  influence 
of  the  GospeL— From  FrumcaCi  Tour  m 
SohA  Africa. 


Notices  of  ISooitss. 


A  Plea  for  the  W<nf9  of  God  to  Man: 
being  an  Attempt  to  Vindicate  the 
Moral  Goyemment  of  the  World.  By 
William  Flbmdio,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Oniyersity  of 
Glasgow.    Edinbtttgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  oldest  book  in  existence — ^the  book 
of  Job— is  a  Theodicy.  It  is  yery  signi- 
ficant thus  to  see  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, the  earliest  extant  attempt  at  phllo- 
eophy,  originate  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
moral  mystery  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. It  is,  at  least,  profoundly  natural. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Uie  progress  of 
the  race  is  analogous  to  the  progress  of 
the  individual ;  and  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  every  cletgyman  will  be  sufficient 
to  assure  him  that  the  spiritual  life 
begins  to  shew  itself  or  at  least  is  always 
accompanied,  by  an  awakened  attention  to 
all  those  &cts  which  seem  to  throw  any 
doubt  on  God's  justice  and  truth.  It  Is 
bom  and  cradled  in  darkness.  We  may 
wish  it  were  otherwise — we  are  apt  even 
to  feel  impatient  when  we  see  men  and 
women,  whose  education  has  been  of  the 
most  superficial  character,  thus  obstin- 
ately—perversely, as  it  may  seem  to  us — 
plunge  into  all  that  is  most  obscure  and 
difficult  in  religion,  but  the  fkct  is  there. 
Tlic  arrangement  is  not  of  our  making. 
We  must  be  content  to  accept  it  and  act 
upon  it.  And  if  we  take  a  clear  look 
into  things,  we  shall  easily  see  tliat  there 
is  a  luoral  necessity  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  universe  of  God. is  as  frill  of 
proofs  of  Hitt  continued  providential  care 
as  of  His  original  creative  intelligence. 


It  is  true  that  just  in  proportion  as  any 
combination  of  matter,  manifestation  of 
mind,  or  principle  of  progress  in  the 
scheme  of  history  is  a  proof  of  dedgn 
and  manifold  wisdom  in  its  origination — 
that  precisely,  in  that  proportion,  is  it  a 
proof  of  a  care  the  most  minute  and  un- 
ceasing in  its  continued  ufiholding.  All 
things  in  the  measure  of  their  worth — 
dead  matter  least,  immortal  man  most — 
reveal,  in  the  laws  of  their  existence  and 
action,  the  supporting  and  operating 
hand  of  the  Great  First  Cause.  But 
still,  this  knowledge  that  we  are  on  all 
sides  surrounded  so  closely  and  awfully 
by  Divinity — ^that  the  universe  lies  in 
the  bosom  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence,  and 
is  embraced  by  the  arms  of  His  power- 
is  necessarily  cold  and  inoperative  until 
we  have  united  to  it  a  firm  fiuth  in  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  Him  ^  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
It  is  the  lifeless  creed  of  the  Deist.  It 
is  higher,  indeed,  than  Pantheism  as  to 
speculation,  but  not  in  regard  to  religion 
and  practice,  love  and  the  weighty 
matters  of  the  law.  We  must  feel  and 
realise  in  a  living  way  that  God  is  just 
and  true,  or  we  shall  never  feel  the  need 
of  throwing  ourselves  on  His  love  and 
mercy.  Hence  tiie  fiust  that  men  and 
women  who  can  barely  read,  if  earnest 
and  alive  in  soul  at  all,  will  hang  enrap- 
tured over  the  pages  of  Job,  a  Theodicy, 
a  philosophy,  and  tell  you  that  they  find 
themselves  in  that  book ;  that  Job  just 
states  what  they  have  been  stating  to 
themselves  again  and  again.  It  is  desir- 
able to  keep  this  before  our  minds  at  the 
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present  day.  Our  age  is  a  Utile  imps- 
tienti  and  for  some  time  past,  in  its  con- 
fused way,  and  throu{;h  its  many  mouths, 
It  has  been  gmmbling  and  murmuring 
that  a  number  of  things  must  be  thrown 
to  the  moles  and  bats  as  old  lumber,  and 
among  these  things,  iHhink,  are  **  Tbeo- 
daces,"  «' Pleas  for  the  Ways  of  God  to 
Man,"  *<  Attempts  to  Vindicate  the  Moral 
GoTemment  of  the  World."  But  let  us 
not  be  deceived.  Theodicics  are  among 
the  earliest  products  of  time,  and  they 
will  be  among  the  latest.  The  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  deal  with,  will  ever* 
more  cling  to  human  souls  on  earth. 
Each  individual  must  take  them  up  for 
himself;  and  solve  them  as  best  he  can 
before  he  gets  out  of  darkness  into  God's 
marvellous  lights  and  even  when  living 
consciously  in  the  midst  of  that  light, 
outward  events  will  often  press  them 
anew  upon  him,  making  him  cry  out 
with  the  prophet,  "Righteous  art  Thou, 
O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  Thee;  yet 
let  me  talk  with  Thee  of  Thy  judgments. 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked 
proqier?  Wherefore  are  all  they  happy 
that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  " 

A  hearty  welcome  is  due,  then,  to  Dr. 
Fleming*s  book,  if  it  be  a  good  one ;  and, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  we  can  con- 
scientiously and  unhesitatingly  report 
that  it  is.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  be 
generally  useful  than  any  other  book  in 
the  English  language  on  the  subject  It 
admirably  supplies  a  great  want.  There 
are  many  persons^young  men  especially 
—-who,  without  possessing  much  sound 
culture  or  much  independent  intellectual 
power»  have  laid  hold  of— or  rather  have 
been  laid  hold  of  by— doubts  and  unbe- 
lief on  the  foundation  principles  of  all 
morality  and  religion,  from  which  they 
cannot  free  themselves,  and  which  they 
are  apt  to  think  unknown  to  all  their 
fathers,  their  own  peculiar  property,  con- 
clusions perfectly  unanswerable.  Such 
minds  require  to  be  taught  in  a  plain, 
and  forcible,  and  practical  manner,  what 
actually  has  been  done  to  solve  or  allevi- 
ate the  difficulties  which  harass  them— 
what,  actually,  are  the  best  conclusions 
that  the  human  intellect  has  come  to  on 
these  points.  Conmum  sense  points  that 
out  as  the  only  proper  remedy.  Abstruse 
speculations,  even  although  correct,  would 
merely  aggravate  the  disease.  Now,  for 
this  whole  class  of  persons,  and  indeed 
for  at  least  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
of  the  thinking,  reading,  and  even  book- 
making  public.  Dr.  Fleming's  work  is 
the  work.  It  is  an  excellent  manual  of 
all  that  has  been  said  of  soundest  and 
most  practical  on  the  Divine  i^oveni- 


ment    But  while  extremely  plain  and 

practical,  it  is  by  no  means  superficiaL 
it  is  evident  that  it  emanates  from  a 
thoughtful  mind,  a  strong,  patient,  and 
very  sound  judgment,  that  has  long  re- 
volved within  itself  every  sentiment 
which  is  now  written  down  and  printed. 
Students  of  morals  and  natural  theo- 
logy at  our  universities  will  doubtless 
welcome  it  as  a  text-book.* 

The  main  objection  which  presents  it- 
self to  us  is,  thatin  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  there  is  a  want  of  method — not  that 
method  which  is  external  and  mechani- 
cal, but  the  method  which  is  external 
and  organic.  What  is  the  precise  prob- 
lem which  a  Theodicy  must  deal  with  ? 
Is  it  the  fact  that  God's  creatures  have 
been  formed  with  limited  and  imperfect 
natures?  Surely  no.  What  has  to  be 
done  at  this  point  is  simply  to  shew  that 
all  reasonings  on  what  is  called  meta- 
physical evil  are  essentially  unpoeitive — 
essentially  out  of  harmony  with  the 
legitimate  processes  of  scientific  reseaidu 
Does  physical  evil — that  is,  pain  and 
death — then  create  a  problem  ?  K  it  d<v 
there  was  need  for  a  Theodicy  long  be- 
fore a  single  man  existed  on  the  earth. 
The  sufiTerings  of  an  ichthyosaur  or  a  ple- 
siusaur  are  as  mysterious  as  mere  physi- 
cal pain  in  a  human  creature.  But  really 
there  is  no  problem  here.  Physical  evil 
is  an  actual  limitation  of  our  existence, 
metaphysical  evil  an  ideal  limitation. 
We  have  no  reasons  for  assuming  tiiat 
there  is  any  creature  in  the  universe — 
even  angel  or  seraph— whose  nature  ia 
not  in  some  way  limited  firom  without- 
limited  by  its  surroundings,  as  well  at 
limited  from  within— limited  by  its  own 
internal  laws.    Progress,  in  iacty  seenu 


•  We  think,  how»T0r,  that  Dr.  Fleming,  wUhont 
altering  the  cbanicter  of  bU  work  so  m  to  iqiUm 
it  leu  Mrviceable  to  tbe  seoenl  pablio,  might 
improve  it  for  the  use  of  uniyemltj  stadcnts. 
None  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anthor'S 
habits  of  laborious  research  will  doubt  his  word 
when  he  snys  that  his  book  is  the  result  of  a 
Bomewbmt  varied  cotirse  of  reading,  as  i»eU  as 
reflection.  But  In  the  work  itself  this  rea^Sag 
is  too  studiouslj  concealed.  Leibnits  is  nerer 
quoted,  nor  even,  I  think,  alluded  to.  Bajte 
has  (under  the  arUcles  <*  Manichees/'  '*  IfsrcU 
onites.*^  and  **Paulicians**  of  his  i>icttoaar7) 
preseiUed.  with  wonderful  acuteness  and  vigour, 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  a  Theodlcv  must 
meet ;  but  Bajle  is  also  ignored.  The  Clarkea 
are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  aUa- 
sions  to  the  labours  of  these  men.  we  have  quo- 
tations from  Drs.  Paley  and  Balruy,  Fawcet, 
and  Cbauncey  Kow  we  think  thatur.  Fleming, 
without  altering  the  character  ol  bis  bouk, 
which  would  be  to  destroy  its  worth,  might  find 
some  wav  of  indicibtiog  the  sources  of  abstruser 
speeulatums  on  ttie  subjects  discussed,  so  aa  not 
to  hare  those  who  wished  to  prosecute  them 
farther  under  the  impression  that  Ors.  Paley 
and  Balcuy.  Fawcet,  and  Ghauucey  are  the 
great  auuiors  on  **  ttie  Moral  Gorerument  oi  the 
World." 
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to  be  bat  the  deTelopmeht  of  the  internal  j  allow  Dr.  Fleming  to  speak  for  himself 
limitations  of  the  nature,  in  spite  ot  and  |  in  a  quotation  trom  tlie  excellent  chapter 


yet  through  means  of,  its  external  limita- 
tions. When  we  make  a  problem  of  the 
imperfection  of  God's  creatures^  we  mur- 
mur against  the  ideal  limitations  which 
He  has  imposed  upon  them.  When  we 
make  a  problem  of  the  mero  suffering 
they  endure,  we  murmur  against  their 
actual  limitations.  In  both  cases  we 
are  guilty  of  mere  whining.    The  natural 


on  **the  extent  and  efficacy  of  God's 
moral  gOTernment."  But  it  is  right  to 
state  that  the  extract  is  made  entirely 
on  account  of  the  interest  of  its  subject. 
As  to  mere  style,  iCls,  in  our  own  opinion, 
the  worst  passage  in  the  whole  book.  It 
contains  one  exceedingly  lengthened  sen- 
tence, which  we  think  cumbrous  and 
ungraceful.   Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down 


theologiui  has  simply  to  shew  that  all  I  almost  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  impossible 
reasonings  on  the  subject  of  physical  evil  for  us  moderns  to  make  long^  sentences 


are  as  essentially  unscientific— unposi 
tire,  as  the  term  now  is — ^as  speculations 
relatiye  to  metaphysical  eviL     He  will 
And  it  easy  to  prove  that  every  argument 
which  can  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
present  or  existing  limitations  of  happi- 
ness and  joy,  constituted  by  physical 
erils,  are  inconsistent  with  Infinite  Good- 
ness, would  equally  shew,  if  of  any  force 
at  all,  that  any  possible  limitations  what- 
soever would  be  inconsistent  therewith. 
The  conscience  is  never  touched  by  these 
objections  founded  on  the  &cts  of  imper- 
fection and  pain.    It  is  when  villany  is 
seen  to  prosper,  and  virtue  is  trampled 
In  the  dust— when  the  best  hopes  of  man- 
kind are  blasted,  and  liberty  and  truth, 
justice  and  religion,  are  crushed  down  as 
crime,  that  &ith  is  really  tried.  ''  Where- 
fore doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ? 
Wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal 
▼ery  treacherously?"    That  is  the  very 
easence  of  the  whole  matter.    It  is  won- 
ilerfiil  to  see  how  in  the  Bible  that  is 
erer  treated  as  the  one  grand  difficulty 
in  God's  government  —  how  all  Job's 
doubts,  fbr  instance,  revolve  round  that 
aingle  point    It  must  be  now  obvious, 
that  to  treat  of  metaphysical  evil,  and 
physical  evil,  and  moral  evil,  as  so  many 
distinct  problems,  is  erroneous.    This  is 
what  Professor  Fleming  does.  Metaphy- 
aicai  evil  is  first  taken  up,  and  then  phy- 
aicai  evil,  and  each  topic  has  a  chapter 
devoted  to  its  consideration— a  chapter 
iaolated  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
complete  in  itself;  whereas  both  subjects 
ought  to  be  handled  only  as  inseparably 
connected  stages  in  the  determination  of 
the  real  problem. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  re- 
marking tliat  Dr.  Fleming  writes  in  a 
remarkably  clear  and  pleasant  style. 
There  is  a  tone  of  healthiness  auU  vigour 
in  every  sentence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Tre  find  a  repose  and  placidity  which  are 
fkat  dying  out  of  our  literature,  giving 
piMiee  to  that  vicious  smartness  and 
fieahinpss,  which  periodical  writing 
almost  necessarily  generates — a  repose 


possessed  of  real  beauty.  They  were 
natural  to  tiie  great  writers  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century ;  but  our  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  render  us  in- 
capable of  giving  even  to  our  most  car^ 
fuUy  elaborated  compositions  the  same 
stately  appearance,  or  to  put  them 
through  the  same  difficult  and  compli- 
cated evolutions.  The  onlj^  beauty 
within  our  reach  is  that  of  simplicity, 
compactness,  and  vigour.  Let  a  modem 
attempt  a  long  sentence,  and  you  may 
be  certain  that  he  builds  it  up  by  mere 
agglutination,  and  that  the  result  will  be 
very  far  from  satisfying  the  demands  of 
a  correct  taste.  Havim;  tlms  expressed 
our  due  abhorrence  of  long  sentences, 
now  for  the  extract.  Probablv  our 
readers  will  think  that  if  it  be  in  Dr. 
Fleming's  worst  style,  it  must  be  worth 
their  trouble  to  procure  his  book  and 
look  for  his  best. 

**To  some  it  has  seemed  by  no  means 
improbable,  that,  as  Spuin  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, suffering  from  the  consequences 
of  her  rapacity  and  injustice  in  conquer- 
ing and  pillaging  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico,  so  this  country  may  yet  be  made 
to  feel  the  punishment  of  that  cruel  in- 
difference with  which  she  long  regarded 
tlie  interests  of  her  Indian  empire.    If  it 
should  prove  so,  it  would  be  merely 
adding  another  to  the  many  illustrations 
which  we  have  of  the  r^hteous  provi- 
dence of  God,  in  punishing  the  fiiults 
of  nations  and  communities,  as  well  as 
of  individuals.    India  was  too  long  re- 
garded by  us  chiefly  as  a  field  for  the 
struggles  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and 
the   crowds   of  our   countrymen   who 
pressed  to  that  land  of  silk  and  jewels 
were  urged  chieflv  by  the  desire  of  be- 
coming great  and  rich.    In  the  prose- 
cution of  their  self- aggrandising  schemes, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives, 
if  not  altogether  neglected,  were   too 
much  overlooked.    Hear  the  humiliating 
language  in  which  one  of  our  philosophio 
statesmen  denounced   our   government 
^         of  India:  —  *  England   has  erected  no 
placidity  which  tell  of  the  quiet,  j  churches,  no  hospitals^  no  palaces,  no 
thoughtful  profvasoxial  life.    Wo   bhall  •  schools.    England  ha«  built  no  bridges. 
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made  no  higfa-roadi,  cat  no  navigations, 
dug  out  no  reuerwcAn.  Eyery  otiier 
conqueror,  of  ereiy  other  deacription, 
bas  left  aome  monument,  dther  of 
state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.'  « Were 
yre,'  said  Burke,  'tabe  driven  out  of 
India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to 
tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during 
the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by 
anything  better  than  the  ourang-outang 
or  the  tiger.'  Such  loas  the  language 
which  could  be  held  by  the  last  genera- 
tion. But  another  and  a  better  spirit 
has  begun  to  breathe  tiirou^out  the 
hearts  and  the  councils  of  our  country. 
We  have  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  our 
awful  responsibility  in  reference  to  India. 
We  have  come  to  feel  the  great  moral 
truth,  *  that  he  who  voluntarily  continiies 
ignorant  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which 
ignorance  produces ;  as  to  him  that  should 
extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  lighthouse, 
might  justiv  be  imputed  the  calamities 
of  shipwreck.'  The  tide  which  once  left 
the  shores  of  India,  bringing  wealth  and 
glory  to  this  coun^,  but  carrying  no- 
thing back — ^unless  it  were  the  groans  of 
disappointed  ambition,  or  the  wailings  of 
avarice  that  u  always  poor — now  returns 
in  kindly  speed,  laden  with  the  improve- 
ments of  European  art  and  the  treasures 
of  European  knowledge.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  efforts  which  are  now  making 
for  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of 
India  may  be  sufficient  to  anest  the  judg- 
ments which  our  former  carelessness  was 
calculated  to  provoke.  These  efforts  are 
in  themselves  so  noble,  and  have  hither- 
to been  so  promising,  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  indulge  the  hope  that  God, 
Instead  of  punishing  us  by  His  provi- 
dence for  our  former  negligence,  designs 
to  make  us  the  instruments  of  spreading 
more  extensively  the  knowledge  of  His 
true  and  undefiled  religion.  And  most 
assuredly,  if  the  plans  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  the  civilisation  of  India 
should  be  continued,  and  prove  success- 
ftil ;  if,  by  means  of  these,  the  natives  of 
India  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  truth ;  if  their  minds, 
instead  of  being  dwarfed  by  the  fooleries 
of  an  absurd  mythology,  should  be  swelled 
and  strengthened  by  a  sound  and  whole- 
some education;  if  their  lives,  uistead  of 
being  sickened  and  polluted  by  the  crimes 
of  a  licentious  worship,  should  be  puri- 
fied by  the  preccpto  of  true  morality,  and 
prolonged  by  the  wisdom  which  carries 
^  Jjer  right  hand  length  of  days ;  if  their 
different  castes,  instead  of  regarding  each 
other  with  contempt  or  envy,  should  be 
brought  to  see  themselves  the  oflkpring 
of  one  common  Father,  and  to  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently ;  if 


their  children,  instead  of  beuig  baifaa- 
rousiy  devoted  to  a  prematoie  death, 
should  be  looked  on  as  a  heritage 
from  the  Lofd,  and  broo^t  up  in  His 
fear;  if  their  widows,  instead  of  casting 
themselves  upon  the  fdneral  pile  of  their 
husbands,  should  be  taught  to  trust  in 
God,  who,  from  His  holy  haUtation,  is  a 
Father  to  the  fiitfaeriesa,  and  a  Judge  of 
the  widows;  if  their  affections,  instead 
of  creeinng  along  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  adhering  to  stocks  and  stonea,  and 
the  periahing  things  of  the  wcffld,  should 
be  trained  up  on  h^h  to  clasp,  with  their 
finest  tendrils,  the  glorious  promisea  of 
eternity ;  if  their  hopes,  instead  of  being 
fixed  on  the  transmigrations  and  avatass 
of  their  fabukma  divinitiea,  should  he 
directed  into  patient  waiting  for  Christ; 
if  their  death,  instead  of  being  darkened 
by  the  terrors  of  guilt,  should  come  to  be 
gladdened  by  the  light  that  is  fiiU  of  im- 
mortality; ^  their  sends,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  their  God  soiled  and  cankered 
by  the  degrading  efSecU  of  a  corrupting 
superstition,  should  i^>pear  before  Him 
clothed  in  robes  of  righteousness  ;~if 
these  should  be  the  happy,  as  they  are 
the  desired  results  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  in  progress,  then  may  it  be 
said  that  India  has  been  conquered  for 
her  good.  She  may  have  suffered  mudi 
in  the  feverish  and  convulsive  strugglea 
with  which  she  redsted  the  power  that 
overcame  her;  but  her  teara  and  blood 
may  yet  be  fingotten  in  the  life  and  glad- 
ness wMdi  Christianity  shall  diffuse  over 
her  sunburnt  plains.  And  although  the 
spoils  with  which  she  has  enriched  the 
Britidi  empire,  and  the  jew^  with 
which  she  has  adorned  the  British  crowut 
had  been  a  thousand  times  more  precious 
and  brilliant,  they  must  fade  into  utter 
insignificance  before  the  unsearehaUe 
riches  of  Qurist,  and  the  spiritual  gloriea 
of  His  heavenly  kingdom." 


Memoriait  of  the  Rev,  John  Love^  D,D, 
Vols.  L  and  IL  Glasow :  M.  Ogle  & 
Son. 

We  have  already  elaborate  treatises  on 
the  physical  history  of  mankind.  The 
influences  of  country  and  climate  on  the 
conformation  and  colour  of  the  human 
body,  have  been  carefully  noted  and 
clearly  described.  We  still  desiderate  a 
text-book  which  shall,  on  scriptural  and 
psychological  principles,  elucidate  the 
various  dements  concerned  iothe  spiri- 
tual history  of  Christians.  No  less 
interesting  and  important,  surely,  are 
the  facts  which  such  a  work  would  me- 
thodise.   And  if  the  varieties  of  dream- 
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stance   and   constiftation  affbcting  the 
Obristian   character  were  clearly  oar- 
nUed,  it  would  doabtleis  contribute  niiidi 
to  the  increaae  of  charity  and  the  de- 
crease of   disnnions.      The   naturaUst 
takea  the  most  perfect  nation  as  the 
standard,  and  brings   the  others   into 
comparison  therewith.    The  si^toaUst 
may  find  the  absolate  ideal  of  Christian 
perfection  realised  in  the  life  of  Christ 
Oar  common  method  is  to  compare  others 
with  ourselres,  and  to  jndge  them  ac- 
cordingly ;  but,  if  we  adopt  the  sdentific 
method,  we  shall  compare  both  ourselves 
and  others  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
And  what  would  be  the  result?     We 
would  learn  to  discriminate  between  that 
which   is   natural   and   that  which   is 
spiritual ;  we  would  recognise  and  Ioto 
the  Christ-likeness  whererer  manifested ; 
and  we  would,  by  our  infirmities-^y, 
and    those  of  our  neighbours  too— be 
taught  to  sympathise  where  hitherto  we 
have  been  ready  to  condemn.    Thought- 
ful men  have  been  exercised  with  many 
queetions  concerning  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species.    Perhaps  as  many  ques- 
tions might   be  urged  concerning   the 
diverse  phases  of  spiritual   life.     The 
answers  when  found  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  analogous.    And  when  we  speak  of 
adaptations  in  the  realm  of  nature^  let  us 
not  ferget  that  there  is  adaptation  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace.    Just  as  we  have  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  without  the  dis- 
appearance of  mental  peculiarities,  so  we 
have  the  regeneration  of  the  Spirit  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  doctrine  of  temperar 
ments.     For  different  ends,  the  Spirit 
mouldeth  different   instruments ;   not- 
withstanding the  diversities  of  the  gifts, 
it  is  possible  to  discern  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit    Besides  all  this,  there  is  surely 
some  light  shed  on  this  subject  by  this 
declaration  of  Paul,  ''To  the  intent,  that 
unto  the  principalities  and  powers  mi^ht 
be  shewn,  by  the  6hurch,  the  manifM 
wisdom  of  God."    Like  the  sur&ce  of  our 
earth,  whereon   are   fertile   vales   and 
ru^ed  rocks,  so  in  the  Church  there  are 
some  specially  characterised  by  smiling 
uaefblness,  while  others  are  rather  fitted 
to  arrest  attention  ^ their  peculiarities 
and  prominence.     We  have  an  hypo- 
thesis of  our  own  on  this  subject,  in 
support  or  refutation  of  which  we  would 
wr^oome  evidence.    We  think  that  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  Law-work  bears  some 
definite  relation  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
tnent  of  character. 

There  are  two  great  matters  with 
-vrhich  the  soul  is  concerned  during  the 
process  of  conversion.  First,  there  is 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  and,  secondly, 


the  great  Gospel  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners — 
iniquity  within,  salvation  without  We 
may  speak  of  tiie  first  as  subjective,  and 
of  the  second  as  ol^ective.  Of  course,  in 
the  process  oonoeming  which  we  write, 
neither  of  these  ct||  exist  apart  from  the 
other.  The  condition  is  determined,  not 
by  the  a&MRce  of  either,  but  by  the  prt- 
wmdenmce  of  one.  Let  there  be  equili- 
Drium,  and  you  have  completeness. 
Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  where  there  is 
a  protracted  law-work,  fliere  will  be  a 
proportional  development  of  the  sub- 
jective element  in  Christian  character. 
Contemplating  its  own  vileness,  the  soul 
is  subdued  and  made  sorrowfuL  This 
result  is  most  naturaL  And  we  must 
remember  that  habits  are  formed  more 
easily  in  the  early  stages  of  existence, 
and  that  habits  are  the  fruit  of  frequent 
acts.  Consequently,  if  the  experience 
of  the  young  convert  be  subjective^  then 
the  subjective  element  will  be  found 
preponderating  in  his  subsequent  life. 

That  is  our  theory.  We  could  adduce 
many  facts  in  its  support  But  we  con- 
tent ourselves  by  simply  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  sutject  of  these  memorials. 
Concerning  the  godliness  of  Dr.  Love  we 
never  heard  the  expression  of  a  doubt. 
In  his  own  Diaiy  there  are  many  doubts. 
It  is  wortii  noticing  as  a  strange  and 
significant  fact,  that  those  who  doubt 
most  concerning  their  own  state  are 
least  doubted  by  their  brothers.  The 
converse  of  this  fact  is  also  true.  The 
rationale  is  simple.  The  man  whose  ex- 
perience is  principally  subjective,  will  of 
necessity  be  characterised  by  conscien. 
tiousness  the  most  scrupulous,  and 
caution  the  most  extreme.  He  may  not 
walk  so  fest  or  so  far  as  others,  but 
walking  more  warily,  there  is  more 
sureness  and  steadiness  in  his  advance. 
And  the  survey  of  his  steps  inspires  con- 
fidence the  most  profound. 

Br.  Love  was  known  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  his  parish,  and  he 
was  revered  by  all  to  whom  he  was 
known.  Possessing  the  aflbction  of  not 
a  few;  feared  by  many,  who,  though 
they  laughed  at  all  law,  would  shun  his 
presence  as  the  presence  of  a  judge,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  hated 
by  one.  There  was  much  In  his  charac- 
ter to  inspire  affection;  more  to  call  forth 
and  confirm  confidence;  most  of  all  to 
sanctify  and  subdue.  And  although  his 
infiuence  might  not  pass  beyond  the 
locality  where  be  laboured,  yet  it  was 
peculiarly  powerful  there.  His  infiuence 
was  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  It 
was  the  glow  of  incandescent  iron  rather 
than  the  forth-shooting  of  flame.    And 
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it  is  felt  to  this  hoiir.  Where  he  lived 
and  walked  his  name  U  fragrant  still. 

His  writings,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
peculiarly  devout  and  discriminating. 
For  analysis  of  motive  he  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any.  The  volumes  before 
us  are  on  this,  as  on  many  other  accounts, 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  theology. 
While  he  exposes  Armeniauism,  be  de- 
tects the  fallacies  which  issued  in  the 
U<tra- Calvinism  of  the  New  England 
divines.  His  doctrinal  views  are  at  once 
htupendous  and  solid.  Or,  to  write  more 
correctly,  they  are  pre-emineMify  Scrips 
iuraL 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  which  these 
Memorials  are  specially  fittt>d  to  demon- 
strate^ we  hesitate  not  to  afiOrm,  it  is  the 


theory  to  which  we  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  suhjectiTe 
element  is  traceable  through  every  page. 
And  in  the  stem  gr^deur  of  the  Chris- 
tian, we  had  almost  said  the  sad  solitari- 
ness, we  read  the  record  of  the  convul- 
sions by  which  his  conversioa  waa 
characteriied. 

Again  we  rep^t,  these  volumes  are  an 
invaluable  coutribulion  to  our  theologi- 
cal literature.  By  the  skilful  blending 
of  autobiography  with  the  frequent  dis- 
oourses  on  doctrines  and  duties  which 
have  been  found  among  tlie  papers  of 
Dr.  Love,  the  committee  have  produced 
a  work  most  interestiog  to  the  psycholo- 
gist, and  most  instructiye  to  the  BibUcal 
student. 


RELIGIOUS  ANNIVERSABY  MEETINGS  IN  LONDON. 


Thb  great  religious  societies  are  at  pre- 
sent holding  their  anniversary  meetings 
in  London.  We  subjoin  brief  abstracts 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  such  as 
have  been  already  held : — 

Chuboh  MissioMABT  SociBTT. — ^The 
Report  shewed  that  the  Society's  total 
ordinary  income  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  last  year  L.  180,766,  and 
that,  besides  this,  L.24,717  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  special  fund  for  India.    The 
balance  in  hand,  after  providing  for  all 
payments,  was  L.U44,  18s.  lid.    The 
local  funds  raised  in  the  Mission,  and 
expended   there    upon   the   operations 
of  the  Society,  but  independently  of  the 
general  fhnd,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  statement.    They  were  estimated 
at  L.915.  18s.  lid.    The  Society  has  138 
mission  stations,  and  employs  128  Eng- 
lish, 50  foreign,  and  47  native  cle]*gymen, 
42  European  laymen,  as  schoolmasters, 
printers,  &c.;  13  European  female  teachers, 
and  2071  native  and  country- born  cate- 
chists,  teachers,  &c.    Its  operations  em- 
brace India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  some 
parts  of  Africa,  North- West  America, 
the  Mauritius,  and  New  ZeaUind.    To- 
wards its  close,  the  Report  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Government  of  Itidia  would 
openly  proclaim   its  Christianity,  and 
that  it  would  admit  the  Bible  into  its 
public  schools. 

LoHooH  Mjbsionart  Socibtt  —From 
the  Report  it  appeared  that  the  total  in- 
come of  the  year  ttom  ordinary  sources 
was  L.72,996,  being  an  increase  of 
L.6659 ;  while  the  expenditure  of  the  So- 
ciety for  ordinary  purposes  was  L.64,0o9, 
being  a  decrease  of  L.27d9,  without  in- 
volving any  diminution  of  the  Society's 
operations.     Thu  special  fund  for  the 


establishment  of  new  missions  in  South 
Africa  now  amounted,  it  was  stated,  ta 
L.7076,  6s.  5d.,  and  that  for  Indian  mis- 
sions was  nearly  L.  11,000. 

Wbslbtan  Missionary   Societt. — 
The  receipts  for   the  past   year   have 
amounted  to  L.I  23,062,  being  L.4000  in 
advance  of  the  income  of  1856.     The 
particulars  are— home  receipts,  L.9 1,050; 
foreign  receipts,  L.32,012.     The  entire 
charge  on  expenditure  is  also  L.123t062. 
In  this  amount  is  included  L.2500,  re- 
served as  special  contributions  on  behalf 
of  India,  to  be  expended  during  the  cur- 
rent year  in  sending  additional  missioQ- 
aries  to  the  Madras  and  Mysore  districts. 
Twen^  two   missionaries,    and   twelre 
wives  of  the  missionaries,  together  with 
one  schoolmistress,  have  been  sent  out  bj 
the  Society  since  last  anniversary.    The 
Society  occupied  493  central  or  principal 
stations  or  circuits  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  they  have  nearly  4000  chapels  ; 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionariee 
to  the  number  of  nearly  700 ;  ageuts  to 
the   number   of  nearly   1000;   unpaid 
agents  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  to 
the  number  of  L.11,000;  113.000  scho- 
lars, and  121,000   full  and  accredited 
Church  members. 

Baptist  Missionabt  Socibtt. — ^The 
total  receipts  for  the  past  year  amount 
to  L.22,946.  being  an  increase  of  L.1479 
over  the  amount  collected  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  expenditure,  for  the 
same  period,  amounts  to  L.23,59d.  Tlie 
lieport  contrasted  the  condition  of  tlie 
people  of  India  at  the  time  when  Br. 
Carey,  the  first  Baptist  missionary,  land- 
ed there,  with  their  existing  condition ; 
and  having  referred  to  the  great  progress 
of  missionary  efibrts  in   India,  stated* 
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that  when  the  matiny  was  quelled,  a  new 
field  would  be  opened  for  missionaries, 
and  the  greatest  blessings  and  success 
awaited  them,  llie  Word  of  God  had  been 
translated  in  all  languages  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  issued 
from  t\te  missionary  press,  and  other  re- 
ligious books  in  countless  numbers  had 
been  circulated.  Upwards  of  1200  men, 
Kuropeans  and  natives,  were  daily  em- 
ployed in  preaching  the  Gospel,  while  the 
schools  contained  at  least  80,000  children. 

Britibh  and  Foreign  Bible  Sogiett. 
— The  receipts  of  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1858,  exceeded  those  of  any  preced- 
ing year  (^excluding  the  special  funds). 
The  amount  applicable  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society  was  L  79,040, 
and  the  amount  received  for  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  L.70,267,  making  the  total 
receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  in- 
come,  L.149,d08,  being  L.1 1,551  more 
than  In  any  former  year.  To  the  above 
must  be  added  the  sum  of  L.1 879  for  the 
Chinese  New  Testament  Fund,  and 
L.1 886  for  the  special  fund  for  India, 
making  a  grand  total  of  L.  152,574.  The 
issues  of  the  Society  for  the  year  were  as 
follows  :~From  tlie  depot  at  home, 
970.563 ;  fh)m  depots  abroad,  625,624  ; 
total,  1,602,187  copies,  being  an  increase 
of  84.829  copies  over  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  issues  of  the 
Society  now  amounted  to  88,983,946 
copies.  The  ordinary  payments  had 
amounted  to  L.156,563,  and  the  payments 
on  account  of  the  Jubilee  and  Chinese 
New  Testament  Funds  to  L.661d,  mak- 
ing the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  to 
amount  to  L.153,177,  being  L.4136  more 
than  in  any  former  year.  The  Society 
was  under  engagements  to  the  extent  of 
L.83,818. 

Kbliqious  Tract  Societt.— During 
the  past  year  the  Society  had  issued 
13,018,484  tracU,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  Society's  periodicals  was  10,909,820. 
The  work  had  satisfactorily  progressed 
in  Belgium  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  to  which  grants  had 
been  given  to  the  amount  of  L.25i3. 
The  receipts  of  the  year  were:— For 
sales,  L.75,856;  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
L.12,874 :  total,  L.88,730 ;  being  a  larger 
amount  than  any  previous  year,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts  of  last  year  by 
L.6854.  The  total  circulation  of  tracts 
and  books  by  the  Society  during  the 
fifty-nine  years  of  its  existence  was  no 
less  than  782,000,000. 

Prohotino  Christianity  amoko  the 
Jews.— The  gross  receipts  of  the  Society 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  Jubilee 


Fund,  were  L.81,868 ;  the  expenditure  wad 
L.35,150.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  Juhi- 
lee  Fund  amounted  to  L.I018.  The 
Farl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  presided,  In 
opening  the  proceedings,  said,  he  hoped 
none  of  the  speakers  would  refer  to  what 
was  taking  place  in  Jerusalem  between 
Bishop  Gobat  and  gentlemen  who  had 
made  certain  charges  against  him,  as  it 
was  impossible  they  could  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  circumstances  which  were 
now  under  investigation.  The  Commit- 
tee of  the  Diocesan  Fund,  of  which  he 
(Lord  Shaftesbury)  was  Chairman,  re- 
presented the  Bishop  in  this  country, 
and  were  responsible  for  his  acts  wiUi 
regard  to  the  diocesan  schools.  They 
were  prepared  to  conduct  his  case  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  and  to  lay  the 
whole  truth  before  the  world. 

LoNDOM  CiTT  Mission. — The  Society 
had,  the  Report  stated,  350  missionaries 
employed,  who  went  amongst  various 
classes  in  London  requiring  assistance ; 
for  instance,  Asiatics,  Italians,  Germans, 
Jews,  soldiers,  marines,  policemen,  gip- 
sies, fallen  women,  Greenwich  and  Chel- 
sea pensioners,  as  well  as  to  public- 
houses  and  cofiee- shops,  night- houses, 
workhouses,  and  hospitals.  The  number 
of  families  visited  during  the  year  had 
been  193,791,  of  which  15,188  were  Bo- 
manists,  1058  Jewish,  and  2003  profes- 
sedly infideL  The  number  of  persons 
visited  had  been  1.618,277,  of  which 
162,821  had  been  to  the  sick  and  dving. 
The  following  statistics  were  also  given  i 
Hours  spent  in  domiciliary  visitation 
alone,  476,109;  Scriptures  given  away, 
4879 ;  religious  tracts  given  away, 
2,852,544;  books  lent,  68,817;  indoor 
meetings  and  Bible  classes  held,  80,836 ; 
open-air  services  conducted,  4156 ;  read- 
ings of  Scriptures  in  visitation,  511,492  ; 
adults  induced  regularly  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship,  3097 ;  children  sent  to  ragged, 
higher-day,  and  Sunday  schools,  12,067; 
communicants  received  by  the  ministers, 
792;  family  prayer  commenced,  447; 
drunkards  reclaimed,  741 ;  unmarried 
couples  induced  to  marry,  258 ;  fallen 
feinales,  known  as  such  in  the  dis- 
tricts, 5565,  of  whom  305  had  been 
persuaded  to  enter  asylums,  105  had 
been  restored  to  their  homes,  and  145 
were  otherwise  rescued;  backsliders  to 
church  communion.  176;  shops  closed 
on  the  Lord*s  Day,  140.  The  receipts  uf 
the  year  had  been  L  32.230.  One  of  the 
speakers  said  that  the  metropolitan 
police  numbered  last  year  7000,  at  an 
expense  of  L.440,000,  while  the  religious 
police  amounted  to  only  350,  and  the 
expense  only  L.32,000. 
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THE   SABBATH   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


TO  TBB  EDrrOB  OF  THB  BUINBUBOH  GHBISnAM  MAOAZUHL 


Rby.  Sir,— Your  contributor  on  the 
above  subject  in  your  March  number  has 
been  abreadj  taken  to  task  for  some  of 
his  remarks.  So  dasliing  a  pen  must  lay 
its  sccotmt  with  occasionally  slipping 
into  trouble. 

No  notice  has  yet,  however,  been  taken 
of  his  opening  remarks  upon  the  Con- 
vener's Report.  It  appears  to  me  that 
against  some  of  these,  the  Committee,  but 
especially  the  Rev.  Convener,  Dr.  Craik, 
has  just  cause  of  complaint.  Your  contri- 
butor has  surely  allowed  his  attachment 
to  his  own  views  to  make  him  over-sus- 
picious of  heterodoxy  in  his  neighbours. 
In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the 
fiict  that  the  Unguage  of  the  Report  is 
not  quite  correctly  c^ven  in  his  article ; 
when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  subjected 
to  a  rather  severe  criticism. 

In  one  sentence  of  the  Report  the 
Committee  say,  **that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, that  in  every  parish,  whatever  may 
be  its  peculiar  circumstances,  there  must 
be  a  Sabbath  schooL"  But  in  criticising 
this,  and  quoting  the  sentence,  your  con- 
tributor omits  the  word  **  peculiar,"  a 
rather  important  omission,  one  would 
think,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  his 
atrictures  1 

Then,  again,  your  contributor  gives  in 
inverted  commas,  as  if  quoted  from  the 
Report,  '*  In  some  cases  the  parents  and 
the  Sabbath  school  may  harmoniously 
co-operate."  And  after  a  remark  upon 
this  sentence,  which  bespeaks  of  as  if  it 
were  one  contained  in  the  Report,  which 
is  not  the  case,  he  quotes  the  following 
words,  as  if  these  were  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  *'But  Uie  re- 
sult of  the  inquuries  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee," &C.  The  inference  I  drew 
firom  the  article  was,  that  these  were 
literal  quotations  of  consecutive  sen- 
tences of  the  Report,  and  I  felt  that 
they  made  out  rather  a  strong  case 
against  the  certamty  in  sound  of  the 
document.  But  on  reference  to  the  Re- 
port itself,  I  find  that  the  passage  runs 
as  follows: — **The  teachers  are  under- 
stood to  labour  under  the  sanction  of  the 
minister  and  elders  of  the  parish,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  young  that  religious 
instruction  and  training  which  the  mini- 
ster, were  it  in  his  power,  would  wish  to 


convey  to  all  the  juvenile  portion  of  his 
parishioners.  [In  some  cases]  this  may 
be  done,  while  at  the  same  time  domestic 
instruction,  of  a  similar  description,  is 
given  by  the  parents  at  home,  [llie 
parents  and  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
may  harmoniously  co-operate]— greater 
regularity  being  given  to  the  domestic 
instruction,  by  the  circumstance  that 
lessons  are  regularly  prescribed,  and  a 
motion  thus  applied,  that  may  stimulate 
to  careful  preparation.  [But  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Committee," 
&c.].  I  nave  put  those  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence in  brackets  wbidi  are  eonnectad 
together  by  your  contributor,  all  the  other 
parts  being  omitted. 

Your  contributor  is  evidently  a  &st 
friend  of  Sabbath  schools.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  quarrel  with  him  on  account 
of  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  But  I  regret 
that  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  certain  firmly 
entertuned  opinions,  has  led  him  to  be 
hardly  fair  to  the  Ex- Convener  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Sabbath  School  Com- 
mittee, to  whom,  as  be  himself  acknow- 
ledges, the  cause  of  Sabbath  school 
teaching  in  the  Church  owes  so  much* 
and  who  has  laboured  in  the  cause  ao 
patiently  and  worthily.— I  am,  yours,  Ac 

An  Old  S.  S.  Tbacbbb. 


NiM  5y  tihe  JPdItor.-The  Editor  t«kM  tbte 
opportunity  of  ezpresdng  bli  tiiionv  regret  Chat 
anything  ibould  have  appeared  in  these  pages 
oalcnlated  to  gire  offence  to  any  reapected  friend 
or  brother,  aach  aa  Dr.*  Craik,  or  Dr.  Martood 
of  Horren.  He  knowa  there  waa  no  snch  intan- 
tion  or  thooght,  on  the  part  of  bia  vahied  eon. 
tribntor.  Bat  it  ia  difflcnlt  aometimea,  in  freely 
diaeoaaing  pabHc  docomeata  of  interact  and  iaa- 
portance  to  the  Chnreh,  to  vnAA.  ctUddmMm 
wliich  may  be  very  naturally  interpreted  aa  ex. 
preaaing  a  apirit  and  animva  very  dillivcnt  from 
that  by  wliioh  they  were  dictated.  Thoee  wlie 
have  been  hi  the  habU  of  readhig  this  ^ir**^ 
wiU  do  it  the  Joatice  of  adaattttng  that,  darli« 
the  ten  yeara  of  its  peat  eziatence,  it  baa  diiniiead 
public  qneationa  with  aa  little  reference  to  per. 
aonaorpartieaaawaapoMlble.  If  it  baa  erred  on 
thia  or  on  any  other  oocaaion,  wiiat  more  can  be 
done  to  rectify  the  auppoaed  error  than  by  ad- 
mittiag  to  ita  pagea  anch  conater-atatementt  aa 
have  appeared  hi  reply  to  C.  ?  Thia  the  Bdltor 
ia  aU  tfanea  wiUng  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Justice,  sod  fUr  phiy. 
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Sermon* 

By  the  Bey.  Dayid  Waddbll,  Misitter  of  Stow. 
**  It  !■  food  to  b«  Mtlondj  iAetod  always  In  a  good  tlking."->6Ai.ATu»R  Iv.  18. 


Tbsbb  Ib  DolhiDgf  to  haCeftd  to  Ood  m  a 
spkife  of  odifl^rence  in  BMttera  of  reli- 
gfioD.  In  Ibe  addreM  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Chnich  to  the  seven  ehnrchei  of 
Aaia,  we  find  the  moat  Mrere  and  awfnl 
repfoofii  given  to  that  whioh  was  in  a 
lukewarm  state— a  state,  it  would  appear, 
more  oflbnsive  to  God  than  even  a  state 
of  avowed  mbelKon.  **  /  woM  thou  weri 
cM  or  koif  »o  then,  because  thou  art 
neither  coid  nor  hot^  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth.''  Can  fatnguage  furnish  a 
more  fearful  teatinony  ai^ainat  that  cool, 
careless,  iadifferant  temper,  in  which  so 
many  are  content  to  live;  in  which  so 
wai^  are  eontent  to  die ;  in  whieh  so 
many  preenmpCuousIy  hope  they  may  be 
eaved  ?  Who  can  &thom  the  depth  of 
that  awful  ezpresslon,  ''/irou&f  thou  wert 
cold  ot  hot  f^  Does  it  not  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  to  own  the  truth  ef  religion, 
and  make  a  profession  of  it,  wliile  we  are 
lukewarm  and  indiflbrent  about  it,  is  not 
only  monstrously  inconsistent  in  itself, 
but  unspeakably  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
that  God,  whose  we  are,  and  wliom  we 
are  bound  at  all  times  faithfully  to  serve* 
**  I  wonM  thou  wert  cold  or  hot ;  so  then, 
liecause  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  month." 

But  this  spirit  of  indifference,  this  want 
of  leligiotts  seal,  is  not  only  hateftil  to 
God,  but  most  hurtful  to  ourselves.  For 
seal  is  so  indispensable  to  our  progress 
in  the  Divine  lile,  that  we  cannot  advance 
one  step,  nor  even  maintain  the  ground 
we  may  have  gained,  without  it.  So 
numerous  and  so  powerful  are  the  eoe- 
mies  that  oppose  our  progress  toward 
heaven,  that  we  require  to  be  not  only 
well  disposed,  but  zealously  aflfected  to- 
wards i^  in  order  to  persevere  in  our 
journey  to  that  holy  place*  In  matters 
even  of  this  world,  we  find  a  certain 
portion  of  zeal  indtspensaUy  necessary 
to  our  anooess.    No  business  of  import- 


ance can  be  well  executed — no  enterprise 
of  any  difficulty  can  be  rightly  achieved, 
unless  it  be  prosecuted  with  unwearied 
diligence^  with  unremitting  zeaL  And 
can  we  expect  to  succeed  in  reference  to 
the  things  of  an  eternal  world  without 
any  degree  of  zeal  at  all  ?  Can  we  expect 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  if  we  do  not 
strive  to  enter  in  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness? Can  we  expect  to  walk  in  the 
narrow  way  of  life,  if  we  do  not  walk 
circumspectly  ?  Can  we  expect  to  work 
out  our  own  sslvation,  if  we  do  not  work 
it  out  with  fear  and  trembling?  Can  we 
expect  to  make  our  calling  and  electioa 
sure,  if  we  do  not  give  it  all  our  dili* 
gence?  Can  we  expect  to  gain  the 
victory  and  win  the  crown,  if  we  do  not 
fight  the  battle,  and  overcome  the  enemy? 
Can  we  expect  to  obtain  the  prize,  if  we 
do  not  run  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  us,  and  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  our  high  and  holy  calling  ? 
No,  my  brethren.  Withont  zeaL  we  can 
do  notfaing^without  zeal,  we  can  attain 
nothing — without  zeal,  we  cannot  advance 
one  step  in  the  Christian  life. 

And  do  we  not  find  this  to  have  been 
the  experience  of  Christians  in  every  age 
of  the  woiid  ?  Was  it  not  the  experience 
especially  of  the  apostle  Paul?  What 
but  his  burning  zeal  supported  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  amidst  the  sneers, 
the  contempt,  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
Athenian  philosophers  —  amidst  cruel 
mockings,  incessant  persecutions,  and 
alarming  dangers?  What  but  his 
burning  zeal  sustained  his  soul  in  perils 
by  land  and  in  perils  by  sea,  and  led 
him  to  count  not  his  life  dear  to  him,  in 
comparison  with  the  far  dearer  honour 
of  his  blessed  Master,  and  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  which  He  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  him  a  minister,  for  tlie  truth  and 
defence  of  which  he  was  willing  to  go 
to  prison  or  to  death,  so  that  he  could 
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Mjr,  *<  I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  "  It  was,  therefore,  not  more  in 
accordance  with  the  DWine  Spirit,  by 
whose  inspiration  he  spake,  than  in 
unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
that  thia  great  apostle  declavea,  in  the 
language  of  the  text :  "  It  is  good  to 
be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
thing.** 

But  what  is  the  proper  object  of  reli- 
gious zeal?  **  It  is  good,**  says  the  apostle, 
in  our  text,  "  to  be  zealously  affected 
always  in  a  good  thing."    Bfany  profess- 
ing Christians  are  zealously  affected,  but 
it  it  not  ^^ahoajfB  im  a  good  thing,**    They 
are  zealona,  very  zealous,  about  many 
things,  but  they  expend  all  their  zeal, 
not  on  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, 
but  upon  points  of  inferior  importance ; 
and  they  contend  earnestly,  not  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  and 
held  in  common  with  all  their  fellow- 
Christians,  but  for  matters  of  oompara- 
tively  little  moment^  such  as  forma  of 
Church  government,  modes  of  external 
worship,  outward  rites  and  oeremonies — 
ihings  about  which  good  men  have  in  all 
ages  differed,  and  about  which  Cbriatians 
will  continue  to  differ,  till  that  peaceful 
day  arrive,  when  they  shall  see  face  -to 
face,  and  know  even  as  also  they  are 
luown.      And    instead,    therefore,    of 
agreeing  to  differ  about  these  matters  of 
doubtful  disputation,  and  thus  keeping 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  they  dispute  them  in  every  com- 
pany, and  fight  for  them  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  they  become  at  last  so  deeply 
involved  in  this  petty  and  unprofitable 
contest  about  their  little  crotcheta,  that 
they  soon  neglect  theweightier  matters  of 
the  law  altogether,  and  forget  that  when 
all  controversy  shall  cease,  and  every 
dogma  shall  fiul,  there  still    "abideth 
faith,  hope,  charity,"  and  that  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.    When  we  see 
these  men  thus  fighting  so  furiously  for 
their  favourite  theories,  and  seeming  to 
overlook  the  vital  points  of  their  faith, 
we  are  always  forcibly  reminded  of  a 
practice  followed  by  some  of  the  whale- 
fishers  in  the  northern  seas.    When  one 
of  theM  monsters  of  the  deep  is  first 


struck  with  the  harpoon,  and  woaM  in 
its  rage  overturn  the  boat  in  which  iu 
assailants  are  seated,  the  sailors,  it  ia 
said,  to  decoy  it  away,  and  divert  its  at- 
tention, throw  overboard  a  tub,  with 
which  the  ioftiriated  animal  flghta  and 
struggles,  till  the  fishermen  give  it  the 
fatal  blow,  and  then  make  it  an  easy 
prey.    Now  these  eubotdlnaie  qaeetioos, 
for  which  we  see  our  modem  cealots  con- 
tending so  fiercely,  are  just  like  so  many 
whale-tuba,  which  Satan,  the  great  de» 
ceiver  of  human  touk,  throws  into  the 
troubled  sea  of  lift^  to  decoy  them  away 
from  the  main  points  of  the  Chriatian 
faith,  to  divert  their  attention  llrora  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, firom  the  essential  graoea  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  from  the  essen- 
Ual  duties  of  the  Christian  life ;  that  be 
may  the  more  easily  lead  them  active 
at  his  will ;  that  he  may  the  more  eaaily 
secure  them  for  his  :pr^.     It  is  not 
good,  then— it  is  dangerous— to  be.ieal- 
ously  affected  about  such  things  as  theaeu 
About  what  things,  then,  ought  we  to 
be  .^zealously  affected  ?     About  nothing 
less  than  God  and  His  glory ;  Ohriat  and 
His  causa;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ail  those 
glorious  truths  dictated  by  His  Divine 
inspiration;  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
his  eternal  interests.    JFor  as  true  leU- 
gion  consists  in  pure  and  unfeigned  love 
to  each  and  all  of  these  objects,  so  leal  is 
nothing  but  this  love  flaming  forth  in  its 
proper  exertion,  for  the  glory  of  <}od,  the 
defence  of  His  truth,  and  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  His  rational  creatures.    Where- 
ever,  then,  this  .zeal  exists,  it  operates 
upon  each  and  all  of  these  objects  with 
the  most  stead&st  afl^tion ;  nor  will  it 
allow  its  ardour  to  coul,  nor  its  eneigies 
to  relax,  so  long  as  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  advance  the  holy 
cause  in  which  it  is  engaged.    In  such 
things  as  these  it  is  good  to  be  et  all 
times  zealously  affected,  and  about  such 
things  as  these  you  cannot  be  too  aealons. 
Look  at  the  men  of  the  world,  and  learn 
a  lesson  of  zeal  from  them.    Look  at  the 
covetous  man,  rising  early  and  sitting  late, 
and  eating  the  bread  of  carefiilness»  that  be 
may  add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  fidd, 
and  hoard  up  treasures  which 
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aod  mtt  doth  oorrapti  and  which  tbieres 
bretk  through  and  tteaL"   Look  at  the 
ambitioiu  man,  trimiuing  his  midnight 
limm  idjfing  his  atndies,  and  wearying  hit 
fleth,  that  he  may  acqnire  aome  worthless 
distinetion  while,  he  lires,  and  leave  a 
deathless  name  behind  him  when  he  dies. 
Look  at  the  sensnal  man,  wasting  his 
daysi  oonanming  his  strength,  and  sacrl- 
tcsDg  his  Tory  soul,  that  he  may  gratify 
bis  bmtal  appetites,  and  wallow  in  the 
•lough  of  Toluptaonsnesa  and  sin.    Now 
all  that  seal,  which  these  men  so  foolishly 
waste  on  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
fleshy  the  Christian  devotes  to  higher, 
nobler,  and   more   substantial   objects. 
That  seal  which  the  miser  expends  in 
hoarding  up  those  riches  which  take  to 
themselvee  wings  and  flee  away,  is  so 
employed  by  the  Christian  that  he  may 
aoqnire  those  heavenly  treasures  which 
shall  endare  for  ever ;  and  surely  it  is 
good  to  be  sealonsly  afiected  always  in 
BO  good  a  thing  as  this.    That  seal  which 
the  ambitions  man  expends  that  he  may 
have  his  name  enrolled  in  the  annals  of 
eartUj  fame,  is  so   employed  by  the 
Christian  that  he  may  have  his  name  re- 
corded in  tne  Lamb's  book  of  life ;  and 
surely  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected 
always  in  eo  good  a  thing  as  this.    That 
zeal  which  the  sensual  man  expends  that 
be  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which 
are  but  for  a  season,  is  so  employed  by 
the  Christian  that  he  may  experlenoe  at 
last  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  6od*s  presence,  and  those 
pleasurea  which  are  at  his  right  hand  for 
ever;  and  aoiely  it  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  always  in  so  good  a  thing  as  this. 
Thus  all  that  zeal  which  the  sinner  con- 
snmee  in  the  cause  of  sin,  is  put  forth  by 
the  Christian  in  the  cause  of  holiness  and 
of  truth. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  religious 
zeal  shonld  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  essential  graces  of  the  Christian 
character.  When  the  love  of  God  is 
sited  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Gboet,  this  love,  wherever  it  exists,  must 
be  supreme  ;  for  it  is  written,  **  If  any 
roan  luve  father  or  mother  more  than 
mo,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me;"  and  su- 
preme lore  musty  in  the  very  nature  of 


tUnga,  be  productive  of  zeal  for  the 
glory,  the  honour,  and  tiie  happiness  of 
the  object  of  its  regards.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  in 
the  Christian  cliaracter ;  for  we  are  told 
that  Christ  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself 
for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  pe- 
culiar people— *and  for  what  end  ?  That 
we  might  be  ^zealous  of  good  works;" 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  that  we 
might  be  zealously  affected  always  in 
some  good  thing— not  in  the  pleasures, 
or  the  vanities,  or  the  vices  of  the  world ; 
not  even  in  things  merely  circumstantial 
and  indifferent,  about  which  good  men 
have  diflered  in  all  ages,  but  in  things 
worthy  of  our  most  ardent  zeal— the 
things  that  belong  to  our  eternal  peace — 
the  glory  of  the  living  God,  and  the 
welfare  of  immortal  souls.  A  zeal  of 
Grod  is  a  zeal  for  God,  wrought  in  the 
heart  by  His  Spirit,  and  evinced  not  by 
a  fierce  and  furious  contention  for  our 
party,  our  sect,  or  our  peculiar  opinions, 
but  hy  an  humble,  holy,  and  resolute 
anxiety  to  promote  the  glory  of  God* 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow- 
men.  But  when  this  heavenly  temper  is 
exerted  upon  lesser  matters,  which  are 
nttther  fundamental  nor  essential,  it  soon 
degenerates,  as  we  sometimes  see  it  so 
sadly  doing  among  ourselves^  into  an 
immoderate  heat  and  sinful  excess,  and 
at  last  terminates  in  all  the  evils  of 
strife,  and  variance,  and  hatred,  and 
confusion,  and  every  evil  work,  l^othing 
less  than  God,  and  the  things  of  God, 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  its  most  ardent 
affection.  Nothing  less  than  the  Divine 
glory  ought  to  be  the  object  of  its  highest 
ambiiion.  Nothing  less  than  the  salva- 
tion of  human  souls  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  its  unwearying  exertions.  The 
talvation  of  human  aouls!  Oh  I  this  surely 
is  a  good  thing,  and  you  cannot  be  too 
zealously  affec*  ed  about  it.  The  conver- 
sion of  immortal  aouis  to  the  Saviour  I  Oh, 
this  truly  is  a  noble  work  1  and  it  is  one 
to  which  all,  even  the  youngest  and  the 
humblest  of  you,  may  lend  a  helping 
hand,  and  thus  become  ^  fellow.workers 
together  with  God."  And  to  animate 
your  zeal  in  this  blessed  work,  you  are 
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Msiired  hj  Qod  himielf  that  *'he  who 
oooTerteth  a  sinner  ftom  the  ezvoir  of 
hia  ways,  ihall  tare  a  sonl  firom  death, 
and  shall  cover  a  mnltitude  of  sins*" 
Aad^  oh,  my  Chriatian  brethren,  ia  it 
possible  for  you  to  look  into  the  world, 
and  see  so  many  guilty,  infatuated  beings 
posting  onward  to  eternity,  where  there 
is  nothing  awaiting  them  but  unmixed 
and  everlasting  misery,  without  fiseliog 
one  earnest  wish,  without  putting  forth 
one  ferrent  prayer,  without  making  one 
strong  efibrt  to  arrest  some  of  them  in 
their  mad  career,  and  thus  rescue  them 
from  endless  ruin  ?    Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  look  around  your  family  drole,  and 
behold  a  dear  relative,  a  beloved  IHend, 
or  an  intimate  companion,  wasting  his 
strength  and  spending  his  days  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  lyiog  vanities  which 
deceive  only  to  disappouU  or  destroy, 
without  being  onoe  inclined  to  say  to 
him,  ^  Ck>me  thou  with  US|  and  we  will 
do  thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
good  conceTuing  Israel  ?"    Is  it  possible 
for  yon  to  look  around  you  and  witness 
your  neighbours  every  dsy  foigetting 
Gkid,  and  minding  only  the  things  of  a 
present  perishing  life,  and  yet  often  walk 
with  them  by  the  way,  and  work  with 
them  in  the  field,  or  in  the  shop,  without 
ever  hinting  to  them  that  this  ia  not 
their  rest— that  this  world  is  not  their 
home — that  their  dwelling-place  is  be- 
yond the  grave  ?    No,  my  brethren.    If 
you  are  what  you  profess  to  be— if  you 
are  Christians,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth,  you  cannot  feel  such 
a  cold-hearted   indifference   about   the 
welfare  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 
If  you  are  Christians,  you  cannot  but  love 
Him  who  first  loved  you;  you  cannot 
but  be  attached  to  Him  who  gave  Him- 
self for  you ;  and  how  can  you  manifest 
your  love  to  God,  and  your  attachment, 
to  the  Saviour,  but  by  being  zealously 
affected  about  the  promotion  of  His  glory 
and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  ?    If 
youhavereally  Usted  tbatthe  Lord  is  gra- 
cious, it  will  be  the  earnest  desire  and  the 
constant  prayer  of  your  heart  that  others 
may  tie  made  partakers  of  the  same  grace. 
If  you  know  anything  at  all  of  the  riches 
of  redeeming  love,  you  will  be  impelled 


by  the  oonttnuning  power  of  tliat  love 
to    attempt  to  bring  all  over   whom 
you  have  any  infinence  to  the  Saviour, 
and  say  to  them,  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sie  of  the 
world !  **     And  when  pioua  admoeitioDs, 
affectioDate  waininga,  ftithfbl  reproofs, 
or  any  other  mode  of  active  interfevenoe, 
would  be  imprudent  or  nnsaceessftil,  the 
silent  energy  of  a  good  ezarople,  which 
is  always  in  your  power,  and  the  dke-- 
tual,  i^ent*  prayer  of  fiidth,  wfaidi,  we 
are  assured,  availeth  much,  and  which, 
too,  is  always  in  your  power,  will  never 
be  wanting.    Tour  families,  your  fUendr,! 
your    neighbours,    and    espedaUy  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced,  will  never 
cease  to  be  the  interesting  objects  of 
your  prayers,  your  solicitude,  and  aesl. 
And  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  oocerf^ 
you  will  speak  to  them  a  word  in  seascm. 
This  will  be  your  wish,  this  wilt  be  your 
prayer,  and  according  to  the  mann^  of 
grace  given  to  you,  this  will  be  your 
constant  purpose  and  employment.    And 
in  this  noble  purpose,  in  tills  divine  em* 
ployment,  with  such  prayers,  with  sudi 
an  example,  and  with  such  exertion,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  you  will,  and  y<m 
must,  succeed.    I  have  heard  of  an  aged 
Christian,  who^  when  he  was  diaabled 
from  active  employment,  used  to  go  to 
the  fields  among  the  labourers,  and  to  the 
shops  among  the  mechanics  whom  he 
knew,  in  order  to  stir  them  up  to  ^e 
care  of  their  soufai ;  and  so  zealous  and 
so  successful  did  he  become  in  tiiis  good 
work,  that  he  was  instrumental,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  in  rescuing  not  fewer  than 
forty  men  and  women  from  a  life  of  care- 
lessness and  sin.    Oh  that  we  had  such  an 
old  man  in  every  one  of  our  villages,  that 
he  might  go  from  field  to  field,  and  firom 
house  to  house,  and  from  man  to  man, 
warning  all,  exhorting  all,  and  encourag- 
ing all  to  come  to  the  Saviour— to  dose 
with  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  receive 
eternal  life  !   Then  would  glorious  things 
be  spoken  of  this  parish ;  and  of  our  little 
Zion  it  would  be  said,  «'This  and  that 
man  was  bom  in  her,**  and  the  Highest 
himself  would  establish  her ;    and   the 
Lord  would  write,  when  He  counteth  up 
the  people,  that  this  man  was  bom  there. 
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And  why,  ob,  why,  my  Christian  breth- 
ren, shoold  DOt  thSi  be  the  cmse?  Why 
•hottld  you  be  to  anconcerned  nboat 
your  own  Mtlvation  and  the  salvation  of 
others?  Why  shoold  you  be  so  en- 
grossed with  the  polities,  the  paltry  po- 
litic*, of  this  little  world,  and  so  uncon- 
cerned about  the  politics  of  heaven? 
Why  should  you  be  so  niach  alhre  to  the 
perishing  pleasures  of  time^  and  so  in- 
sensible to  the  net«r.dying  pleasures  of 
eternity  ?  Why  should  you  be  so  anxious 
o  be  delivered  from  your  temporal 
troubles  here^  and  so  nosolicitous  to 
escape  eternal  wrath  h^eafter?  Why, 
eh,  why,  tny  brethren,  should  yion  be  so 
serious  Id  trifles,  and  so  trifling  in  things 
aerions?  Can  anything  in  the  wide 
world  be  conceived  so  unnatural,  so 
monstrous  as  tliis?  It  is  said  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  in  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  reigns  in  Eng- 
land, that,  when  he  felt  the  infirmities  of 
age  growing  apon  him,  he  left  the  Court 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  dsys  in  religious 
retirement;  and  when  one  of  his  former 
companions  paid  him  a  Tisit,  and  asked 
him  why  he  looked  sa  melancholy,  he 
tepliedt  ''I  am  not  melanoholy,  I  am 
aerious,  and  it  Is  beooming  that  both  you, 
and  I,  and  every  one,  should  be  serious ; 
for  all  else  in  the  universe  is  serious. 
Qod  is  seriotts  in  shewing  so  mueh  lore 
to  us ;  the  Son  of  God  is  serious  in  dying 
ibr  our  sini ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  serioos  in 
striving  with  onr  souls ;  the  devil  is  se- 
rioua  iu  trying  to  seduce  us ;  the  earth  is 
serious  in  f  umishhig  us  with  food  $  the  very 
brutes  are  serioul  in  mii^steriog  to  our 
wantsw  Thus  all  In  heaven,  and  in  earth, 
and  in  hell  are  serious,  and  why  sho^d 
man—- poor,  fallen,  sinful,  perishing  man 
'—be  gay  ?  "  And  why,  my  friends,  oh,  why 
should  you  be  so  tmconoemed  about  that 
which  is  of  fitf  mors  value  to  you  than 
ten  thousand  worids-^the  salvation  of 
your  own  soUls,  and  the  salvation  d 
all  who  are  dear  to  you  on  earth? 
Is  it  because  God  is  unconcerned?  Is 
it  because  the  Son  of  Qod  is  uncon- 
cerned? Is  it  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
Is  unooflcemed?  Is  it  because  the 
angels  of  heayen  are  unconcerned?  Is 
fi  oecause  the  devils  in  hell  Are  un- 


concerned? My  friends,  this  cannot 
be.  God  is  so  aealously  afibcted  about 
the  salvation  of  your  souls  that  He 
sent  His  own  Son  from  heaven  to 
save  them.  The  Son  of  God  is  so  xea- 
lously  affected  about  the  salvation  of 
your  souls  that  He  died  on  the  cross  to 
sare  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  so  sea- 
lously  afteted  about  the  salvation  of 
your  souls  that  He  enters  your  polluted 
hearts,  that  He  may  purify  them,  and 
prepare  them  for  glory.  The  holy  angels 
are  so  lealously  affected  about  the  sal- 
vation of  your  souls  that  they  are  now 
longing  fbr  your  conversion,  and  ready 
to  rejoice  over  your  repentance.  The 
devil  is  so  lealously  affected  about  the 
salvation  of  your  souls  that  he  is  now 
going  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
not  to  sare  theoi,  but  to  devour  them. 
And  shall  you,  to  whom  all  this  love  has 
been  riiewn,  for  whom  all  this  anxiety 
haa  been  felt,  and  about  whom  all  this 
concern  has  been  manifested,  feel  no  con- 
cern at  all,  either  for  your  own  salvation 
or  for  the  salvation  of  others  ?  Shall 
yon  be  xealously  affected  about  every- 
thing but  the  one  thing  needful,  the  only 
thing  needful  ? 

If,  then,  the  zeal  for  which  we  are 
contending-— that  seal  of  which  God  is 
at  once  the  author  and  the  end— which 
is  guided  by  His  Word,  eicited  by  His 
Spirity  and  wrought  in  the  heart  by  His 
grace,  discover  itself  bj  an  unfeigned 
desire  and  tender  concern  for  the  best 
interests,  the  eternal  felicity  of  others, 
how  fiur  are  lAsy  from  it,  and  what  stran- 
gers are  they  to  this  gracious  and  benevo- 
lent temper,  who^  while  they  are  indif- 
ferent about  their  own  salvation,  disregard 
the  salTstloD  of  their  fellow-sinners,  and 
by  their  example,  neglect,  or  encourage- 
ment, help  them  forward  in  the  ruin  of 
their  souls  for  ever?  How  many  pa- 
rants,  bj  neglecting  the  religious  educa- 
tion and  the  moral  training  of  their 
children,  by  overlooking  their  faults,  or 
by  the  evil  influence  of  a  bad  example^ 
contribute  to  their  everiasting  destruc- 
tion ?  If  there  be  any  of  such  a  character 
now  present,  let  me  entreat  you  to  think 
upon  what  empty  shadows  your  affec- 
tions are  fixed,  and  in  what  an  infamout 
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cause  your  zeal  is  eng^aged ;  let  me  en- 
treat yon  serioasly  to  reflect,  before  the 
reflection  be  attended  with  the  moat 
agoniiing  pain  and  bitter  remorse^  whither 
your  zeal  will  in  the  end  carry  yon,  and 
what  will  be  its  fatal  itsne ;  for  remem- 
ber, should  death  surprise  you,  and  judg- 
ment OTertalce  yon,  employing  your 
thoughts  and  spending  the  Are  of  your 
affections  upon  anything  short  of  God 
and  His  glory — Christ  and  His  gospel— 
your  soul  and  its  salTation — ^you  will  be 
oouTlnoed,  by  the  gnawings  of  a  noTer- 
dying  worm,  and  by  the  torments  of  in- 
extinguishable flames,  that  your  zeal  was 
madness,  and  your  pursuit  destruction. 

And  if  zeal  for  Qod  be  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  true  Christian,  how  will 
they  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
their  godly  sincerity,  who  are  ashamed 
of  God,  of  His  cause,  and  His  people ; 
who  betray  a  dangerous  dvility,  a  wicked 
politeness,  an  impious   indifference,   a 
cold  unconcern,  when  God  is  dishonoured 
and  His  truth  reTiled;  who  will  rather 
displease  their  Maker  than  their  friend ; 
and  suffer  a  soul  to  perish,  than  bear  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  endeavouring 
to  sare  it?    For  though  religion  does  not 
allow  its  adherents  to  treat  those  who 
oppose  it  with  Tiolence  or  outrage,  yet 
for  a  Lot  to  stand  unmoTed  amidst  the 
wickedness  of  Sodom,  or  for  a  Christian 
to  hear  the  name  of  his  God  blasphemed, 
aud  His  authority  set  at  nought,  without 
feeling  a  holy  disgust— without  express- 
ing a  pious  indignation— is  to  act  the 
part  of  a  traitor,  not  of  a  friend.  What  I 
shall  the  fouUtongued  swearer  Tent  his 
execrable  oaths  against  the  migesty  of 
heaven,  without  fear  or  shame,  and  the 
professing  friend  of  God  sit  silent  by? 
Shall  the  vile  Toluptuary,  sunk  in  sen- 
suality and  sin,  sport  his  obscene  jests, 
which  are  as  offeosire  to  modesty  as  to 
grace,  and  the  pious  soul  be  bashAil  in 
the  cause  of  God  I    Is  this  to  be  a  friend 
of  God,  or  of  religion,  or  of  man  ?    Is 
this  to  be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Is  this  to  take  up  arms,  and  fight  man- 
fnlly  against  the  world,  the  devil,  and 
the  flesh  ?    Where^  then,  Is  all  that  fer- 
vent love  to  God— that  holy  self-denial — 
that  becoming  singulari^— that  noble 


spirit  of  martyrdom— those  grand  char^ 
acteristics  of  the  true  Christian?     A 
CanitTiAN  I   Let  him  not  be  ashamed !  it 
is  the  highest  style,  the  loftiest  dignity, 
the  most  exalted  condition  of  man.    And 
if  Christianity  could  at  all  tolerate  pride, 
the  Christian  might  well  be  proud  of  his 
name.     A   Christian,    then^    and  yei 
ashamed !  Is  a  scholar  ashamed  of  having 
been  the  pupil  of  some  eminent  master  ? 
Is  a  literary  man  ashamed  to  acknow-> 
ledge  his  taste  for  literature?     Is  the 
man  of  pleasure  aabamed  to  frequent 
the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  amusement  ? 
And  shall  the  Christian  be  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  is  Uught  of  Qod;  that 
Christ  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  to  him, 
and  in  his  estimation  altogether  lovely ; 
that  this  is  his  beloved  and  his  friend  ? 
Shall  a  Christian  blush  to  acknowledge 
his  taste  for  spiritual  things,  and  how 
ravished  and  inflamed  he  is  with  the 
knowledge   of   a   reoonciled   God   and 
Father   in    Christ   Jesus?    The  rerj 
thought  should  cover  the  soul  with  oon^' 
fbsion.    Was  Christ  ashamed   of  you, 
though  you  were  sinners  ?    Was  Christ 
ashamed  of  you,  when  for  you  He  en- 
dured the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame  ? 
And  are  you  ashamed  of  Christ,  though 
He  is   the   Son   of  God?     Are   you 
ashamed  of  His  Gospel,  though  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ?    Are  you 
ashamed  to  worship  Him  in  your  houses 
though  He  is  adored  by  all  the  powers 
and  principalities  of  heaven  ?    Are  you 
ashamed  to  slog  His  praises  in  your 
dwellings,  lest,  forsooth,  you  should  be 
overheard  by  your  neighbours?    Then 
remember  that  Christ  himself  hath  said, 
**  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  Him 
and  His  words  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked 
generation,  of  him  will  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed  $  and  whosoever  shall  deny 
Him  before  men,  hUn  will  Christ  also 
deny,  when  He  cometh  with  the  gloiy 
of  His  Father."    But,  my  beloved  bre- 
thren, we  hope  better  things  of  you, 
though  we  thus  speak.     Many  of  you 
have   been  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
declaring  before  heaven  and  earth— bo- 
fore   men   and   angels— that   whatever 
others  do^  as  for  yon  and  your  houses^ 
yoo  would  serve  the  Lord.    Sec  that  yoq 
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proTe  faithful  to  your  solemn  engage* 
ment,  and  that  joa  pay  yoar  yowg  unto 
the  Lord  now  in  the  preaenoe  of  all  Hia 
people.  Be  zealoui.  Be  aealously  af* 
fected  always  in  a  good  thing.  Be  sea- 
loos  of  good  works.    Work  out  your 


own  salvation,  and  assist  others- to  work 
out  theirs,  with  fear  and  trembling; 
and  then  yon  will  find,  in  your  own 
happy  experienocv  that  '^it  is  good. to 
be  aealooaly  aflboted.  always  in  a  good 
thing." 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIOIOK. 

iCcntimudfrompoge  74.) 


If  we  were  asked  what  is  the  chief  need 
of  the  Chorch  of  Scotland  at  this  mo- 
ment? we  would  at  once  reply,  without 
any  doubt  or  hesitation,  the  nud  of  a 
ranval!  It  Is  more  than  likely  that 
every  true  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  would,  if  questioned,  express  the 
same  sentiment ;  but  it  is  with  our  own 
branch,  and  its  requirements,  we  have  at 
present  specially  to  do. 

There  are  dmd  parUhet  vhich  need  a 
revival. 

To  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  such 
deadness  is  an  impossibility,  to  wish  to 
do  so  is  a  crime.  To  see  our  sins,  to  con- 
fess and  deplore  them,  is  essential  to  our 
obtaining  dellTerance  from  them.  To 
speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  if 
she  was  a  cciptif  mortuum^  without  any 
life  at  all,,  or  to  assert  that  she  never 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition, 
never  had  a  more  faithful  ministry, 
Ac,  are  statements  which  appear  to  us 
equally  removed  from  the  truth.  She  is 
not  so  dead  but  that  there  are  in  many 
parishes,  in  town  and  country,  as  able 
and  efficient  Christian  pastors,  with  as 
much  reality  and  as  little  pretence,  as 
can  be  found  in  any  Church  on  earth. 
We  sincerely  believe,. moreover,  that  ever 
since  1843,  when  the  lowest  point  was 
reached,  we  have  made  rapid  and  steady 
progress,  as  regards  the  filling  up  of  var 
cant  parishes  with  suitable  pastors,  in 
spite  of  a  few  exceptions.  But  why 
should  there  be  any  clergy,  and  in  some 
districts  so  many,  who,  a»  Cur  as  mortal 
man  can  judge,  or  as  their  own  best  friends 
and  hearers  can  determine, give  no  indica- 
tion of  life  f  Why  those  who  drone  over 
.their  Sabbath  services,  as  if  the  idea  of 


converting  souls,  or  building  up  saints,  of 
believing  the  truth,  or  of  wishing  others 
to  believe  it,  never  for  a  moment  entered 
into  their  roiods  ?.  Why  those  who  sel- 
dom or  never  enter  the  house  of  a  par- 
ishioner in  pastoral  visitation,  or  if  they 
do  so,  have  the  misfortune  of  never  leav- 
ing the  impression  behind  them  of  a 
heart  that  truly  believed,  loved,  or  be- 
fore God  sought  to  advance  His  work, 
or  do  anything  beyond  the  discharge 
of  a  painful  necessity  ?  It  is  quite  poa- 
sible  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be 
the  most  scrupulous  orthodoxy,  ay,  in- 
tense zeal  for  every  letter  of  Scripture, 
with  a  great  aptness  to  hunt  out  and 
detect  heresies  in  men  at  whose  feet 
they  are  not  worthy  to  sit,  and  probably, 
too,  a  most  correct  moral  lift,  with  much 
that  is  pleasing,  kind,  contented,  cheer- 
ful, and  much  also  that  may  be  hopeful 
of  higher  things ; — what,  then,  is  wanted  t 
Xt/e/— life  which  no  parishioner  might 
be  able  to  define,  but  which,  if  only 
there,  every  one  would  soon  feel  It 
would  be  felt  ia  every  home  like  the 
breath  of  spring,  and  beside  every  sick- 
bed like  a  touch  of  healing.  It  would 
become  visible  in  every  sermon,  and  in 
every  movement  almost  of  the  outer 
man.  The  old  words  might  be  spoken, 
but  they  would  become  such  living 
words,  and  be  accompanied  by  such 
living  signs  in  eye,  and  lip,  and  vcrfce, 
as  would  indicate  a  revival  from  death  to 
Ufe  in  the  speaker's  own  soult  Oh! 
what  a  heavenly  gift  to  himself  and 
others  would  this  be,  and  what  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  Lord !  How  many 
would  share  the  blessing  now  hindered, 
alas  1  by  his  own  unbelief  and  satisf3u;tion 
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with  Indilferanoe  1  For  though  mooo- 
Teited  ministen  may  in  wme  rare  caaes 
have  miooeeded  in  bringing  aonlt  toChrict» 
we  Be?er  lieard  of  converted  miniaten 
having  in  erery  caee  ftiled.  God  has 
ordained  that  a  living  miniatry— the 
preaching  of  thoee  who  utter  what  tliej 
'themselTes  kmow  from  personal  experi- 
ence to  be  true — shall  be  His  most 
powerful  instrumentalitj  for  oooTertipg 
the  world ;  and  thns,  we  doubt  not,  would 
ereiy  minister,  whose  own  soul  became 
alive,  soon  find  that  his  life  was  con- 
tagiouSf  and  that  his  living  spirit  would 
tell  upon  other  spirits,  in  a  way  never 
before  realised  by  him.  That  indescrib- 
able impression  made  by  a  genuine 
Christian  character,  which  never  can  be 
sucoessfally  imitated,  would  exercise  a 
marvellous  influence  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact ;  and  if  he  had  one 
sorrow  for  life,  it  would  be  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dark  and  horrible  time 
when  he  was  a  hypocrite,  or  dead  for^ 
malisti  dead  to  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  others  I 
And  if  there  be  such  wants  In  our  land, 
and  such  an  ample  remedy  for  them,  how 
can  those  who  have  obtained  mercy  cease 
to  pray  for  a  revival,  with  the  hope  that 
the  Lord's  voice  may  yet  give  the  pre- 
cious response,  *'  Thy  brother  shall  livef* 
But  while  we  thus  speak  of  the  crying 
demand  for  a  revival  In  parishes  at  pre- 
sent cold,  dead,  and  where  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  coming  of  God's  **  kingdom 
of  rigbteousnesSf  peioe,  and  joy,"  yet 
whai  mmUter^  what  parish,  does  not  sttmd 
in  need  of  such  aquichening  f  What  minis- 
ter does  not  feel  his  soul  often  waxing 
cold  in  love,  and  himself  with  a  tendency 
to  bwer  the  standard  of  personal  and 
ministerial  lii^B— to  lose  hope  of  seeing 
his  people  becoming  an  holy  people— to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  every-day, 
steraotyped  formalism  of  things  around 
him— or  in  despair  to  submit  to  it  aa  if  it 
were  a  doom  t  The  very  smile  of  in- 
credulity with  which  the  account  of 
alleged  revivals  in  other  places  ia  re- 
ceived—the wonder  which  even  good 
men  express,  if  told  of  many  being 
awakened  and  truly  converted  by  the 
mere  preaching  of  the  Word  in  some  con- 


grcgation  or  district  —  only  Indiaites 
how  all  hope  has  peririied  of  hearers  ever 
becoming  what  the  pveacber  in  wonk 
urget  them  to  become,  or  of  their  ever 
being  delivered  from  the  torpor,  the  in- 
dUferenee^  the  death,  which  m  warde  he 
tells  them  are  the  preludes  of  coming 
death  eternal  1  Is  it  not  so?  Is  not 
our  hope  wellnigh  lost?  What  true 
Christian  miaiater,  tben»  we  again  ask, 
would  not  acknowledge  that  a  revi? ai 
waa  needed— a  revival  of  fluth,  love, 
hope,  and  zeal  in  his  own  soul,  and  that 
no  greater  blessing  could  be  his?  The 
very  thought  will  make  him  glad ! 

And  what  of  the  state  of  o«r  most  living 
congregations  f  Is  there  no  revival  needed 
in  them  ?  We  may,  indeed,  have  cause 
to  thank  God  for  many  signs  of  genu- 
ine life  within  them— for  most  hope- 
ful conversions— for  such  measurea  of 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  sympathy  with 
good,  aa  indicate  a  living  spirit  in  the 
body.  But  in  the  most  encouraging 
oases,  have  we  not  much  more  cause  to 
deplore  the  vast  extent  of  the  ground 
where  the  seed  sown  haa  been  carried 
away,  withered  up,  or  choked  with 
thorns,  rather  than  to  rejoice  in  the 
small  patches  hardly  viaible,  which  now 
and  then  may  be  bringing  forth  fruit? 
Let  any  minister,  as  he  surveys  his  ooo- 
gregatiuD,  or  rather  as  he  visits  tbem 
from  house  to  house,  ask  himself  the 
question,  ''How  many  of  these  desire, 
or  are  in  earnest  about  salvation,  or 
are  genuine  disciples  of  Christ?*  and* 
making  every  allowance  for  our  igno- 
rance of  other  men's  conditicm,  for  the 
life  that  may  be  hidden  from  the  eye, 
yet  will  there  not  be  innumerable  evi- 
dences,'/orctii^  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  if  the  doctrines  he  preaches  are 
true,  death  reigns  to  a  very  awfhl  extent, 
even  among  members  of  the  Chardi  f  We 
do  not,  God  knoweth !  wish  to  exagge- 
rate, or  make  out  a  case  against  our 
pastors  or  their  beloved  flocks,  and  we 
are  far  from  comparing  them  with 
others,  or  making  them  worse  than 
others;  but  we  leave  it  to  evety  candid 
man,  who  will  dare  look  the  truth  in 
the  face,  to  deny  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  mighty  want  — the  want  of 
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a  leTiTal  of  tpiritoal  religioa  among 
both  our  postora  and  people  I 

Ooce  more,  let  us  look  at  our  nussiongj 
and  consider  whether  there  is  any  need 
of  a  revival  in  this  department  of  Church 
life.  Does  our  reader  care  to  know  how 
many  missionaries  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  in  Htalhatdomf  Does  he  ask 
what  it  her  agency  to  convert  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  pagans  ?  It  amounts  to 
one  missionary  to  every  hundred  mil- 
lions 1  And  what  has  been  accompllsbed 
by  those  missionaries?  As  far  as  con- 
versioM  are  concerned,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  has,  for  years,  anything  like  ave- 
raged one  in  the  hundred  millions  1  Is  it 
oonceirable  that  our  Lord  is  well  pleased 
or  satisfied  with  this,  and  can  im  be  so  ? 
liook,  again,  at  our  missionary  labours 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
Churchea,  The  whole  Protestant  Church 
needa  a  mighty  revival  to  act  worthy  of 
her  high  calUog  as  a  Mission  Church  to 
the  whole  world  that  lies  in  darkness; 
but  we  fear  that  among  the  dead  we  are 
almost  twice  dead.  The  whole  Protes- 
tant Church,  for  example,  employs  about 
1400  ordained  European  or  American 
missionaries.  In  this  number  the  iVes- 
bjflerum  Churches  contribute  about  a 
fourth,  or  370.  But  how  many  of  these 
does  the  Church  of  Scotland  furnish? 
Only  nc/  Or,  compare  us  with  Dissent- 
ing Churches  in  our  country,  and  how 
do  we  stand  ?  The  Free  Church  have 
27,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  29. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  six  I  We  oon- 
fess  that  a  mingled  feeling  of  shame  and 
•orrow  swells  our  hearts  aa  we  think  of 
this.  But  what  hope  have  we  that 
even  this  feeUe  light  will  not  be  extin- 
guished in  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
and  that  we  shall  not  become  iilustrious 
as  the  only  section  of  the  Protestant 
Church  without  one  missionary  to  the 
heathen?  What  hope  have  we  of  hav- 
ing such  missions  as  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  Church?  What  other  hope  can  we 
hare  save  in  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion 
throughout  the  parishes,  families,  theolo- 
gical halla,  and  congregations  of  our  land ! 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  for  example,  that 
Christian  parenti,  who  would  now  rejoice 
if  Ihex  tons  receired  '*  an  excellent  civil 


appointment  in  India,"  or  *<  a  commission 
without  purchase,"  or  *'  a  partnership  in 
a  firtt-rate  house,"  shall  yet  rejoice  still 
more  in  the  prospect  of  one  of  their  chil- 
dren becoming  a  missionary  of  the 
Cross  ?  *  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
tho8€  Ucaued  to  preach  the  Gospel  shall 
love  the  work  for  the  work*t  sake,  and 
that  some  years  at  least  of  health  and 
strength  may  be  given  to  the  foreign 
field?  At  present  we  would  rejoice  to 
see  them  enter  even  the  home  field  of 
missionary  labour  with  higher  aims  than 
merely  to  obtain  '*  testimonies,"  or  to 
settle  down  as  speedily  at  possible  in 
parishes.  Some,  indeed,  have  the  mis- 
sionary spirit ;  but  we  fear  these  are  the 
exceptions.  Is  not,  then,  a  great  revival 
needed  among  our  preaehere  before  we 
can  look  with  hope  for  a  revival  in  oar 
missiont  ? 

And,  finally,  it  not  a  revival  much 
required  to  banish  the  estrangement, 
coldness,  envy — yes,  let  ut  utter  the 
right  word,  the  Aafe— which  exists  be- 
tween thg  clergy  of  different  denominO' 
turns,  and  especially,  if  not  exclusively, 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland?  There  are  here,  at  in 
every  other  cate,  delightful  exoeptiont, 
where  genuine  Chrittian  good-will  and 
love  exist.  But,  alat!  who  doet  not 
know  it,  that  in  the  great  minority  of 
parishes  it  is  thought  an  immense  degree 
of  friendship  when  the  Free  Church  mi- 
nister and  the  parish  minister  bow  to 
one  another,  or  exchange  such  greetings 
at  would  be  etteemed  barely  civil  be- 
tween **  pnblicant  and  sinners  ?  "  In 
cases  innumerable  even  this  civility  does 
not  exist ;  while  everywhere  what  ma- 

•  We  know  a  misalooary,  old  and  grqr- 
hMded,  who  bad  two  boob.  Both  were  educated 
for  the  miislon  work.  The  eldest  was  tent 
to  Africa*  where  he  toon  caoght  fever  and  died. 
The  old  &ther  wrote  to  the  Minioo  Board,  beg- 
ging them  to  send  hit  tecond  ion,  who  wu  willing 
to  go,  to  occupy  his  brother*!  place.  **  England 
and  France,"  he  said.  *'  do  not  grudge  their  beat 
blood  in  order  to  obtain  posaeaalon  of  Sebasto. 
poi,  and  we  muat  not  grudge  our  dearest  to 
•eiae  the  devira  stronghold  in  Africa.**  ^^e  be. 
Ueve  the  son  Ures.  The  old  father  dee*  ao,  and 
yet  Ubonra  in  the  East.  When  the  Lord  mas- 
ters His  brave  soldiers  on  the  great  day  of  final 
victory,  methinks  the  old  missionary  and  his 
sons  wUl  be  aoMog  thtml 
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toftl  gnspieion  and  distnut — what  an  in« 
ward  chuckling  at  each  other's  blunders, 
failares,  or  even  sins— what  a  struning 
for  the  mssteries  between  the  riyal  sects 
—what  an  utter  absence  of  the  slightest 
sign  or  symptom  of  that  Christian  love 
and  forbearance  which  is  the  very 
proof  of  being  children  of  God— nay, 
how  little  of  the  good-breeding  and  kind- 
ness which  is  universal  among  gentle- 
men I  And  all  this,  and  more  than  we  hare 
described.  Is  glossed  over  with  sudi  an 
evangelical  phraseology*  that  what  la  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  is  alleged  to  be 
heavenly,  and  the  coarsest  product  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  vanity,  self- 
seeking,  and  pride,  is  so  painted  and 
misrepresented  as  to  look  like  love  of 
principle,  or  love  of  truth !  Can  it  ever 
be  that  we  shall  see  better  days,  and  a 
state  of  feeling  more  worthy  of  Christian 
gentlemen,  who  profess  to  lead  the  van  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ?  Can  it  ever  be 
that  we  shall  carry  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ?— 
that  we  shall  so  love  the  Church  and  its 
Head,  as  to  love  ourselves  and  our 
Churches  less? — that  we  shall  so  love 
our  brethren  of  every  name^  that  their 
sins  shall  be  our  sorrow,  and  their 
well-being  our  reward?— that  we  shall 
be  willing  to  decrease,  if  Christ  only 
increases,  by  whatever  means  He  may 
in  His  sovereign  wisdom  select?— In 
one  word,  can  it  be  that  Christian 
ministers  and  people  of  every  denomina- 
tion shall,  in  any  parish,  come  to  Iotc 
one  another  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently, 
because  so  loving  the  Lord  ?  Who 
would  not  long  for  it !  Who  would  not 
be  willing  to  labour  and  die  for  such  a 
blessed  consummation !  **  Behold,  if  the 
Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven, 
might  this  thing  be  I "  So  we  exclaim  in 
our  unbeliet  But,  unless  we  love  the 
eiril,  and  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  power 
of  God's  Spirit,  why  should  we  not  be- 
lieve that  God  can  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  forth  such  showers  of  His 
grace  tiiat  ministers  shall  believe  what 
t|iey  know,  and  act  as  they  teadi,  and  be 
what  they  profess,  and  that  thua  the 
parched  places  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
am  the  rose  I     Then,  indeed,  would  be 


fulfilled  to  Scotland  the  gvadouB  ] 
made  to  a  renewed  Church  t—**  For  ye 
shall  go  out  with  joy,  aad  be  led  foA 
with  peace:  the  mountains  and  the  hilla 
shall  break  forth  before  yon  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  dap 
their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir-tree^  and  instead  of  the 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrUe-ttee :  and 
it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an 
everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  ofll** 
But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  at  present 
upon  this  subject,  though  we  hope  to 
return  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
humbling  to  think  how  contented  we  are 
with  this  day  of  small  things,  and  bow 
little  union  for  prayer  exists  among  the 
pastors  or  people  of  our  own  belored 
Sion,  whose  very  dust  is  dear,  for  better 
and  happier  days.  But  let  eiwaj  reader 
who  sympathises  with  these  remarks»  re- 
member that  we  must  not  neglect  the  snail 
means  which  are  within  our  own  power, 
of  receiving  or  doing  good,  until  laiger 
means  are^  in  God's  provideooe,  put  at  oar 
disposal.  Let  ua  use  the  one  talent^  and 
not  bury  it  in  the  earth  unless  we  can  al 
once  obtain  ten  talents  more.  Shosdd  is 
be  God's  will  to  give  ns  th^e,  we  can 
hope  for  such  an  increase  only  by  a  li^bt 
use  of  what  we  already  possess.  There 
is  muoh  which,  in  our  opinion,  might  be 
done  by  pastors,  oongregatioos,  ^neaby- 
teries,  or  by  the  Church  at  large,  to  re- 
vive religion  in  our  hmd.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  each  of  us  ean  do^  and 
for  the  doing,  of  which  we  are  responsible^ 
—we  can,  in  all  truth  and  eamettDees, 
pray  m  sscrcf  to  a  God  who  reiily  it  a 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer—we  eaa 
pray  for  a  revival  in  our  own  odd  anddead 
souls— and,  blessed  be  God  I  we  can  pray 
for  the  souls  of  others,  and  for  our  minia- 
ters,  congregations,  Chnrdi,  and  people; 
for  missions  and  missionaries^  and  for  a 
revival  in  our  country  and  the  world  I 
And  let  no  one  be  disooursged  because 
they  have  no  name,  or  power,  or  influence 
among  men.  In  prayer  the  poor  Christian 
invalid  may  be  a  great  reformer,  and 
**  labour  in  prayer  "  with  such  suooess  as 
will  glorify  Him,  whose  glory  is  to  per- 
fect His  strength  in  our  weakness^  aed 
to  choose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
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eonfoiind  Uia  things  thai  are  mighty,  that 
no  flash  should  glory  io  His  presence! 
Lot  us  thus  pny,  and  la  some  form  or 


other  God  will  liear  us,  answer  us,  and 
do  for  us  exceedingly  ahnndantly  abure 
all  we  can  ask  or  thinki 


ASSEMBLY  BiEETINGS  OF  THE  "CflUBCH  UNION." 


Wb  are  happy  to  annoance  that  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  Church  Union 
has  this  year  arrived  at  a  stage  of  work- 
ing and  success,  from  which  the  most 
important  results  may  ikirly  be  antici- 
pated. What  hitherto  has  been  urged 
as  the  great  objection  In  the  way— that 
the  movement  wants  definite  practical 
aim—Is  now  felt  to  be  in  course  of  being 
rapidly,  and  even  in  Its  vety  semblance, 
removed.  Indeed,  not  the  least  gratify- 
ing feature  of  the  two  general  meetings 
held  in  Edlnbuigh  in  last  month,  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  was  the 
ready  adherence  given  to  the  cause  on 
the  part  of  many,  who  had  till  then 
stood  slooC  not  only  In  hesitation,  but, 
from  misconception  of  our  objects,  in  an 
attitude  of  disapproval,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to 
present  tiie  matter  interestingly  to  our 
readers,  wiU  be  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  main  points  brought  to  issue  in 
the  two  meetings  referred  to. 

These  were  held  in  the  Ofllces  of  the 
Church  on  the  mornings  of  Thursday 
and  Friday,  26th  and  27th  A£ay  respec- 
tively. The  attendance  at  both,  com- 
posed of  ndnisters  and  elders,  was  large, 
and  the  proceedings  fhll  of  Interest  and 
oordiality.  On  both  occasions.  Principal 
Tnllocfa,  the  President  of  the  Union,  pre- 
sided. On  Ihursdsy  morning,  after  the 
meeting  had  been  opened  by  the  Bey. 
Hr.  Leiteh  of  Monimail  with  prayer, 
the  President,  in  a  brief  address,  detailed 
the  clrcumsunces  out  of  which  the  felt 
want  for  such  a  Union  had  grown,  and 
how,  accordingly,  the  movement  had 
taken  shape.  So  manyyital  questions, 
speculatiTo  and  prsctical  alike,  were 
fadng  us  on  every  side  at  the  present 
day,  that,  as  those  who  dbslred  earnestly 
to  be  foremost,  where  a  Church's  place, 
such  as  ours  especially  ought  rightly  to 
be,  In  dealing  with,  and  ss  fiff  as  honestly 
we  caoi  solTbig  theae^  we  needed  to  draw 


together  into  closer  personal  contact — 
to  meet  in  free.  Intense^  brotherly  inter- 
course— to  lay  open  to  one  another  our 
whole  hearts  on  subjects  so  deeply  and 
mainly  Interesting,  both  to  us  and  our 
Great  Master's  work — and,  by  combined 
sjnnpathy  and  action,  not  only  to  awaken 
a  new  zeal,  but  greater  and  steadier  pur- 
poses, and  more  effective  methods  of 
gaining  these.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
we.  In  this  way,  meant  to  create  in  the 
Church  any  illegitimate  party  influence 
or  party  tie.  The  platfonn  of  the  Church 
Union  was  not  meant,  in  any  way,  to 
suspend  or  interfere  with  the  platform  of 
Church  courts.  It  was  meant  to  be  a 
platform  on  which  we  could  approach 
and  discuss  yital  aims,  which,  it  was 
notorious,  all  that  might  be  said  of  either 
their  theory  or  practice  notfrithstanding, 
were  in  Church  courts  ncTer  approached 
or  discussed.  Then,  on  this  platform  of 
dose,  simple,  affectionate  fellowship, 
there  was  no  mooted  creed,  either  of 
ecclesiastical  politics,  or  of  any  particuhff 
party  bearing  whatever.  It  was  meant 
to  give  scope  for  the  meeting  and  free 
expression  of  all  honest  riews,  the  one 
distinctlTe  thing  being,  that  all  came 
with  a  sincere  and  set  desire  to  meet  to- 
gether as  fellow-labourers  with  Christ, 
that  in  His  company  their  hearts  might 
bum  together  for  the  more  intense  appre- 
hending of  His  truth,  and  the  more  de- 
voted doing  of  His  work.  And  as  one 
direction  In  which,  with  success,  the 
efforta  of  the  Union  might  be  turned, 
the  President  instanced  the  establishing 
of  a  Church  periodical,  quarterly  or 
otherwise,  that  might  worthily  represent 
her  literature,  her  scholarship,  her  living 
thought,  her  labours,  her  influence,  and 
her  aims ;  while,  under  high  editorsMp, 
and  drawing  forth  a  staff  of  the  best  con- 
tributors from  all  quarters,  it  should  be 
the  organ  of  no  section,  but  strive  to  give 
a  aingle-minded,  tmthfril    ezpressiony 
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sUke  to  the  Church's  fiuth  and  life. 
This  would  be  one  eminent  means,  at 
least,  of  drawing  the  bonds  of  union 
amongst  us  closer,  and  making  them 
more  deepljr  realised.  The  want  of  such 
an  organ  had  been  long  felt ;  many  pro- 
posals for  projecting  one  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made,  but  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  chiefly  through  want  of  large 
enough  combination,  both  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  those  supporting  tibe  project,  and 
their  plan  of  action.  Mow,  however, 
there  was  a  prospect  that,  if  heartily 
adopted,  the  object  might  be  attained, 
without  much  risk  of  failure;  and  no- 
thing certainly  would  more  happily  inau- 
gurate the  Union  in  its  operations,  than 
the  carrying  out  of  a  project  such  as 
this. 

After  remarks  to  this  effect,  which 
were  bailed  with  much  applause — as  tlie 
franky  hearty,  and  most  suggestiTe  words 
of  Principal  TuUoch  always  ensure  their 
being  haUed— Dr.  Norman  Macleod  of 
the  Barony  detailed  some  rery  inter- 
esting and  snecessfiil  proceedings  of  the 
branch  of  the  Union  in  Glasgow  during 
the  past  year.  A  succession  of  meetings 
had  taken  pkce,  at  which,  prepared  by 
Tarious  ministers  and  laymen,  papers  on 
such  subjects  as  congregational  agencies, 
the  different  branches  of  missionary  la- 
bour, Sabbath  schools,  and  other  topics 
connected  with  ministerial  and  Church 
efficiency,  had  been  read  and  discussed. 
These  meetings  had  been  numerously 
attended,  and  at  the  close  of  the  winter, 
bad  been  crowned  by  a  gratulatory  meet- 
ing of  fellowship,  at  which  Professor 
Hill,  so  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed, 
had  presided.  Dr.  Macleod  described 
how  cheering  and  profitable  the  effects 
of  all  this  had  been;  and  then,  enter- 
ing into  the  question  at  large,  he 
warmly  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 
President,  expressing  his  heart-felt  re- 
joicing, that  a  movement  to  which  he 
had  been  privileged  to  give  the  first 
impulse  had  come  to  such  an  issue  as 
now  to  give  promise  of  vigorous  work- 
ing and  noble  results. 

Several  other  gentlemen  followed, 
among  whom  two  highly  respected 
elders,  Sheriff  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Milne 


Home  of  Bfiine  Graden,  expressed  views 
of  entire  accordance  with  the  objects  the 
Union  sought  to  gain,  and  the  plandiu 
elicited  from  the  audience  by  these  suc- 
cessive responses  to  the  appeal  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Macleod  so  well  had  put, 
shewed  how,  when  unaffectedly  and  freely 
expounded,  the  Union  was  felt  to  be  that 
which  called  the  strongest  sympathies  of 
all  present  into  play.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  in  some  brief 
but  pointed  remarks,  pressed  the  pro- 
position of  a  literary  periodical  as  what 
should  immediately  be  taken  in  hand ; 
and,  on  his  motion,  it  was  resolved  at 
once  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee  oat  of 
the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Union,  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
such  an  organ  without  delay. 

A  good  deal  of  general  conversation 
subsequently  ensued,  and,  out  of  the 
various  suggestions  made  and  adopted, 
it  was  found  that  there  had  emerged 
these  three  distinct  propositions : — 1.  That 
a  Church  periodical  be  fairly  contem- 
plated and  set  agoing.  2.  That,  daring 
the  sitting  of  future  General  Assemblies^ 
the  Union  shall  hold  morning  meetings  in 
Edinburgh,  two  or  more,  as  may  be  re- 
solved on,  for  prayer,  for  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  general  intercourse 
among  the  members,  and  for  the  hearing 
of  papers,  prepared  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers on  such  subjects  as  the  purpose  of 
the  Association  embraces;  while  there 
shall  .also,  within  the  period  of  the  As- 
sembly's sitting,  be,  at  least,  one  Sunday 
evening  lecture  or  sermon,  open  to  the 
public,  but  delivered  with  special  refer- 
ence to  what  the  Union  contemplates, 
and  in  presence  of  its  members.  3.  That 
a  plan  of  vigorous  operation  be  recom- 
mended to  the  members  resident  throogh- 
out  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  or- 
ganising and  regular  working  of  as  ma^y 
local  branches  as  possible. 

Other  results,  it  was  deeply  and 
unanimously  felt,  would  quickly  follow 
these ;  and  the  large  and  cordial  acces- 
sion of  numbers  to  the  Secretary's  list  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  evinced  how  veiy 
favourably  the  statements  made,  and  the 
resolutions  carried,  had  impressed  the 
minds  of  those  present    It  was  too  late 
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to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  series  of 
Assembly  meetings  this  year,  or  of  the 
Sunday  eyening  serrice;  but  a  second 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  next 
morning  for  dcTotional  exercises  and  the 
reading  of  a  paper,  which  had  kindly 
been  undertaken  by  the  Key.  J.  £. 
Gumming  of  East  Church,  Perth. 

On  Friday  morning,  accordingly,  the 
28th,  the  Union  're-assembled  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Church ;  and  though  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  for  any  general 
advertisement,  the  meeting  was  again 
very  full  and  animated.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Forgan  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  Afterwards  Mr.  Cumming  read 
his  paper.  Its  subject  was,  "Home 
Missions,  and  some  questions  of  difficulty 
connected  with  them."  Though  neces- 
sarily confined  to  brief  limits,  the  paper 
yet  treated  a  theme  so  ample  and  ralu- 
able  with  remarkable  clearness,  effec- 
ts reness,  and  point.  The  writer  gave 
simply  the  results  of  what  had  been  a 
very  minute  and  faithful  experience,  on 
his  own  part,  of  the  entire  congregational 
and  parochial  agencies  in  the  home  field ; 
and  to  his  interesting  details  and  con- 
clusions those,  present  listened  with 
much  gratification.  By  several  mem- 
bers— amongst  .others,  the  Bev.  W. 
Smith  of  Trinity  College  Church,  who  is 
fiist  taking  a  deserved  place  among  the 
worthiest  of  his  compeers — the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  well  and  appropriately 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Cumming.  It  would 
be  beyond  our  space  to  give,  even  in 
outline,  the  ground  traversed  in  his 
paper ;  but  this  is  the  less  necessary, 
since,  in  reply  to  a  request  preferred, 
that  he  should  give  it  furth  for  circula- 
tion in  a  printed  form,  he  was  under- 
stood to  promise  that  it  would  be  offered 
by  and  by  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazau 
Our  readers,  therefore,  will  have  a  full 
opportunity  of  weighing  and  judging  for 
themselves. 

At  this  second  meeting  another  very 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  the 
list  of  members  Much  congratulation 
was  expressed  on  all  sides,  that,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  our  enterprise  had 
ao  prospexed  and  been  favoured;  and. 


with  the  expectation  of  our  plan  being 
yet  greatly  more  developed,  and  much 
being  brought  out  against  another  year, 
we  separated. 

The  Union  may  now  fairly  be  described 
as  established  on  a  well-ascertained 
basis,  and  upheld  by  names  and  coun- 
tenance of  which,  certainly,  it  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  We  are  confi- 
dent in  its  permanency  and  growth,  just 
because  it  has  sprung  out  of  so  much 
singleness  of  heart,  and  its  intent  is  so 
true  and  simple — "to  consider  one 
another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 
good  works.**  While,  therefore,  we  will 
rejoice  in  friendly  aid  from  every 
quarter,  we  are  not  anxious  to  press  the 
undertaking  eagerly  or  with  undue  zeal 
on  the  attention  of  any.  Every  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits.  In  its  fruits  ere 
long,  we  are  persuaded,  the  Union  will 
best  commend  itself.  We  only  beseech 
the  dififbrent  friends  now  scattered  in 
their  country  homes  not  to  lose  sight  of 
what  has  been  so  fervently  taken  in 
hand.  Each  member,  be  he  minister  or 
elder,  has  only  to  win  a  little  circle  of 
brethren  round  him  in  his  own  district, 
to  meet  occasionally  to  consult  together 
on  the  wide  range  of  topics  opened  in  the 
Union,  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  together,  to  preserve 
the  issue  of  such  suggestions  as  may 
thus  emerge,  and  aa  they  may  deem 
worthy  for  general  communication,  and 
earnestly  to  extend  the  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship, as  God  gives  opportunity,  on  every 
sido  of  them ;  and  then,  we  cannot  make 
question  but  we  will  find  this  movement 
turned  largely  to  the  glory  of  Him, 
Whose  we  are,  and  Whom,  in  all  things 
and  in  all  ways,  we  ought  to  serve. 

W.  R. 

Note. — To  give  every  facility  for  an  en- 
tire understanding  of  what  the  basis  of 
the  Church  Union  is,  we  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing articles  agre^  on  at  the  meeting 
of  May  1867;— 

I.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  greaUT  degree  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  union  among  the  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

II.  That,  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  an  association  be  formed  of  the 
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office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Cbarch 
of  Scotland,  to  be  called  "The  Church 
Union.** 

III.  That  the  objects  of  the  Church 
Union  shall  be— 1.  To  hold  meetings  for 
united  prayer  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  2.  To  discuss  yarious  points 
connected  with  missionary  labour  at 
home  and  abroad.  3.  To  consider  the 
great  social  questions  of  the  day.  4.  To 
assist  each  other  in  the  deyising  of 
agencies  for  dereloping  parochial  and 
congregational  action  throughout  the 
Church. 

And  that  the  general  laws  of  the  Union 
shall  be  as  follow  ^-1.  The  Union  shall 
consist  of  all  office  bearers  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  express, 
through  the  secretaries,  their  wish  to  join 
it  2.  Each  member  shall  contribute 
half-a-crown  yearly  to  the  funds.  3.  An 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Union  in  various 
districts  shall  originate  and  carry  on 
branch  associations,  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  be  most  conyenient  to  themselyes. 

5.  The  business  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  to  report  proceedings  from  the 
branch  associations,  to  appoint  office- 
bearers for  the  fbllowing  year,  and  to 
consider  some  question,  to  be  fixed  on 
only  by  the  Committee. 

IV.  That  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Union  shall  consist  of  a  president,  yice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  two  secretaries, 
and  a  committee. 


We  also  append  the  list  of  the  general 
committee  and  office-bearers: — 

PresidenL 

The  Very  Kev.  Principal  Tulloch,  D.D. 

CammUtee. 

The  Very  Rey.  Principal  Tulloch,  St.  An- 
drews. 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  Barony,  Glasgow. 

„    William  Robertson,  New  Greyfriais*. 

„    William  Smith,  Lander. 

„    Alexander  R.  Irvine.  Blair  Athole. 

„    William  Leitch,  MonimaiL 

„    John  R.  Macduff,  Glasgow. 

„    Archibald  Watson,  Glasgow. 

„    John  Colvin,  Maryhill. 

„    William  Robertson,  St  Bemard*s. 

„    A.  Wilson,  Abbey  Church,  Paisley. 

„    Mr.  Walker,  MuthiL 

„    J.  Elder  Camming,  Perth. 
Professor  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sir  William  BaUlie,  Bart,  of  PolkemmeL 
Professor  Swinton. 
Sheriff  Barclay,  Perth. 
Francis  C  catc,  Aberdeen. 

George  F  sr,  Cupar-Fife. 

J.  G.  Mo  [ouse,  Stirling. 

Robert  G  s. 

James  A,  ssgow. 

Adam  Pi  »w. 

Thomas  w. 

Mr.  Miln aden. 

William  Teats,  Esq.,  Aberdeen. 
Sheriff  Tait 

Secretariei. 

Rev.  William    Robertson,    St    Bemard^s, 

Edinburgh. 
Rev.  J.  £.  CuBunIng,  East  Church,  Perth. 


ENGLISH  HTMNS,  AND  GERMAN. 
No.  IV. 


With  the  seventeenth  century  the  fatal 
storm  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  swept 
over  Germany.  Everywhere  there  was 
sorrow,  confusion,  despair.  A  gloom 
rested  on  every  household.  Men  fled 
from  the  pillage  of  the  city  to  hide  them* 
selves  in  the  quiet  country,  and  the  fiery 
storm  bursting  upon  them  there,  drove 
them  back  to  the  city.  Rough  soldiers 
broke  into  the  remotest  villages,  and 
chased  the  peasant  from  his  lonely  hut 
among  the  hills.  No  man  knew  where 
he  was  safe.  He  was  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  with  life.  The  pastor  saw  his 
flock  scattered,  his  church  a  barrack. 
He  who  had  lived  in  peace,  and  looked 
for  it,  saw  his  sons  brought  in  dead  from 


the  battle,  had  himself  perhaps  to  seek  a 
lurking-place  in  the  woods.  The  quietest 
citizen  might  be  forced  to  pass  his  life  in 
perilous  adventures.  Suffering  and  dan- 
ger were  the  common  lot  None  dared 
to  claim  exemption.  Yet,  through  all 
the  darkness  and  trouble,  the  Christian 
psalmist  sang  hymns  to  God,  and  there 
is  no  period  so  rich  in  Christian  poetry. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Protestant 
Church  was  in  danger;  the  Christian 
organisation  which  had  sprung  up  and 
rapidly  extended  since  the  Reformation, 
was  suddenly  overturned ;  the  cbnrchea 
were  desolated ;  the  schoolhouset  In 
ruins.  But  the  homeless,  solitary  wan- 
derer who  found  uneasy  refoge  in  the 
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camp^  raised  his  yoioe  confident  and 
brave,  feeling  that  his  cause  was  the 
Lord's,  and  that  no  might  ooold  finally 
prarail  against  it. 

"  As  trae  M  Ood*!  own  Word  la  trne. 
Not  earth  nor  ball,  with  aU  their  crew, 

Agaioet  ui  shall  preTaU. 
A  jest  and  byword  are  they  grown  j 
God  ia  with  ua,  we  are  Bla  own. 

Our  Tictorj  cannot  faiL"  * 


So,  aa  with  one  Toice,  sang  the  noble 
annj  of  Gastavus  Adolphus,  before  they 
fought  at  Lutzen,  and  with  that  mighty 
soog  yet  echoing  through  the  air, 
marched  with  a  firm  step  to  victory. 

Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  hymns 
of  these  years,  there  are  few  that  rose 
above  the  sorrows  of  the  time,  and, 
aa  from  a  calm  and  skyey  height, 
sung  only  of  the  everlasting  might 
and  triumph  of  Jehovah.  The  most 
were  written  by  men  bowed  down  and 
weary  with  calamities,  distracted  with 
the  tumult  that  raged  around  them, 
longing  for  escape  from  it,  crying  to  God 
ftir  help  and  quiet,  for  the  old  ways  to 
be  brought  back,  or,  if  nothing  else,  for 
release  from  a  world  where  they  were 
driven  restlessly  to  and  fro,  like  foam- 
fl-tkes  over  an  angry  sea.  The  ties  that 
bound  them  to  the  earth  were  rudely 
snapped.  There  were  some  who  had 
neither  home,  nor  wife,  nor  child.  Their 
country  was  each  year  sinking  deeper  in 
ruin ;  the  very  promise  of  peace  seemed 
to  have  fled  from  it.  What  better  coald 
they  desire  than  to  be  delivered  from  the 
final  woe,  to  be  taken  from  the  miseries 
which  met  tliem  in  fresh  forms  with 
every  day,  and  which  they  were  helpless 
to  relieve  ?  Their  one  thought  was  of  the 
ewU  days  on  which  they  had  fallen  ;  their 
one  aspiration  for  the  rest  that  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God.  Instinctively  they 
turned  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  and, 
by  dwelling  upon  His,  found  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  their  own ;  while,  in  sym- 
pathy of  suffering,  they  were  drawn  to 
Him  the  closer,  and  poured  out  their 
porrows  in  His  ear  unchecked.  It  is  a 
period  which  abounds  in  hymns  on  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ ;  but  there 

•  Altenbnrg.    Lyra  0«nnan<ca,  p.  17 . 


seems  to  have  been  scarce  strength  and 
buoyancy  enough  to  pass  on  to  the  re- 
surrection.   There  is  a  sighing  for  deli- 
verance, but  not  a  singing  of  it.    For 
there  are  seasons  in  the  Christian  life 
when,  all  hope  and  joy  being  wellnigh 
crushed  out  of  the  soul,  it  is  only  the 
wail  over  sin  and  the  bitter  cry  of  pain 
that  find  expression — when,  though  there 
is  felt  to  be  a  morning  of  joy  lying  in  the 
future,  it  lies  in  the  shadow  of  a  night  of 
weeping — when  there  is  the  timid,  faintly- 
whispered  wish  for  better,  but  not  the 
firm,  unshaken  certainty  of  it — ^when, 
though  there  is  no  actual  doubting  of 
God*s  future,  it  seems  too  bright  and 
glorious  to  be  dwelt  on.    And  this  waa 
the  spirit  of  the  time.    There  were  some 
indeed  who  found  in  the  trouble  of  the 
world  without  them  a  reflection  of  the 
world  within.     In  the  ravages  of  man 
they  saw  the  ravages  of  sin ;  in  the  fierce 
struggle  of  armies,  the  struggle  fought 
daily  in  their  own  hearts.    There  were 
pangs  of  conscience,  the  anguish  of  the 
penitent  sinner,  still  more  acute  than  any 
caused  by  the  trials  of  their  outward  lot. 
They  could  even  speak  of  many  a  fair 
spiritual  edifice  of  their  soul  laid  in  ruins 
by  their  besetting  sins.    But  there  is  one 
prevalent  tone— there  is  everywhere  per- 
vading a  sense  of  misery  and  dreary  emp- 
tiness, of  strife  and  innumerable  ills,  that 
made  it  more  desirable  to  die  than  tu  live. 
There  is  everywhere  the  longing-~deep, 
and  earnest,  and  ineradicable,  yet  rHther 
pensive  than  yehement — that  the  Lord 
would  take  them  to  Himself. 

The  beat-known  hymn-writers  of  this 
period  were  Rist,  Heermann,  and  Dach. 
We  have  already  quoted  a  hymn  by  the 
former;  those  that  follow  are  by  his  two 
contemporaries : — 


Du  weinestjur  Jerusalem* 
Thon  weepest  o'er  Jeruaalem, 

Lord  Jeaua,  bitter  teara; 
But  deepeat  comfort  liee  in  them 
For  u«.  whose  tina  have  filled  our  aonla  with 
feara: 
Since  that  they  tell, 
When  ainnera  turn  to  Thee  Thoa  lov'at  it 
well. 
And  aurely  wilt  efface,  of  Thy  anbonnded  grace, 
AH  the  mladeeda  that  on  our  conaeience  dwalt. 

*  Lfra  Qermanica,  p.  70. 
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When  Ood*s  jatt  wrath  and  anger  bum 

Against  me  for  my  tin. 
To  these  sad  tears  of  Thine  I  torn. 
And  watdiing  them  fresh  hope  and  eourage 
win. 
For  God  doth  prise 
These  drops  so  greatly,  that,  before  His  eyes. 
Who  sprinkles  o'er  his  soul  with  them  is  dean 

and  whole. 
And  from  his  sorrows'  depths  new  Joys  shall  rise 

Earth  is  the  home  of  tears  and  woe, 

Where  we  must  often  weep. 
Fighting  the  world  onr  mighty  foe. 
Whose  enmity  to  Thee  doth  nerer  sleep. 
My  heart  is  torn 
Afiresh  each  day  by  her  fierce  rage  and  scorn. 
Bnt  in  my  saddest  hours,  1  think  upon  thoee 

showers. 
That  tell  bow  Thou  hast  all  our  sorrows  borne. 

Thou  countest  up  my  tears  and  sighs ; 

E'en  were  they  numberless, 
Not  one  is  hidden  from  Thine  eyes. 
Thou  ne'er  forgettest  me  in  my  distress. 
Bnt  when  tbey  rain 
Before  Thee,  Thou  dost  quickly  turn  again. 
Hast  pity  on  my  woe,  and  makest  me  to  know 
What  sweetest  Joy  lies  hid  in  sorest  pain. 

We  sow  in  tears ;  but  let  us  keep 

Our  faith  hi  God,  and  trust  Him  still : 
Yonder  onr  barvest  we  shall  reup. 
Where  gladneaa  erery  heart  and  month  shall 
iUl. 
Su^h  Joy  is  there 
No  mortal  tongue  its  glory  can  decla^-e, 
A  Joy  that  shall  endure,  changeless,  and  deep, 

and  pure. 
That  shall  be  ours,  if  here  the  cross  we  bear. 

O  Christ,  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  tears ; 

Those  tears  hare  won  for  me 
That  I  shall  wear,  through  endless  years, 
A  crown  of  Joy  before  my  God  and  Thee. 
All  weeping  o*er. 
Up  to  Thy  choeen  sainta  I  onoe  shall  sosr. 
And  there  Thy  pity  praise,  in  more  befitting 

Uys, 
Thon  glory  of  Thy  Church,  for  erermore. 

HsKaHAva,  1633. 

0  toie  »eUg  aeid  ihr  dock  ihr  Frommen.* 

Oh,  how  blessed,  faithfVil  souls,  are  ye. 
Who  hare  passed  through  death ;  your  God  ye 
see; 

Kscaped  at  last 
From  all  the  sorrows  that  yet  hold  us  fast  I 

Here  as  in  a  prison  we  are  bound. 

Care,  and  fear,  and  terrors  hem  us  round. 

And  all  we  know 
It  is  but  toil  and  grief  of  heart  below. 

While  that  je  are  resting  in  your  home, 
Safe  fcom  jmln,  all  misery  o'ercome. 

No  grief  or  cross 
Mlsea  with  jonder  Jojs  to  work  yon  lose. 

*  Lyra  Qermamlfea,  p.  266 


Christ  doth  wipe  away  your  erery  tear, 
Te  possess  what  we  but  long  for  here  ; 

To  you  is  sung 
The  song  that  ne'er  through  mortal  ear*  hitt 
rung. 

Who  is  there  that  would  not  gladly  die. 
Changing  earth  for  such  a  home  on  high. 

Or  who  would  stay 
To  toil  amid  these  sorrows  night  and  day  ? 

Come,  O  Christ,  releeae  us  flrom  onrpoet^ 
Lead  us  quickly  hence  to  yonder  hoel^ 

Whose  battle  won. 
Now  drink  in  Joy  and  bhss  fW>m  Tbee  our  Bun. 
SiMO.«  DacH^lUO. 

It  will  at  once  be  obsenred  that  the 
personal  individual  element  comes  out 
with  much  greater  distinctness  in  these 
hymns  than  in  those  that  preceded  them. 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  vere  upon 
the  land,  but  Heermann  saw  in  them  onlj 
a  call  to  individual  repentance.  An  elder 
Church  poet  would  have  recognised  in 
them  their  broad  national  significance, 
and  all  the  more  naturally  as  a  national 
cause,  a  national  faith,  were  at  stake,  and 
the  Church  suffered  like  any  one  of  her 
members.    The  war  itself,  by  isolating 
men  from  each  other,  and  even  from  the 
Church,  doubtless  contributed  to  this. 
But  there  were  other  and  more  importtfit 
agencies  at  work  to  produce  the  same 
effect.      Tiie    Keformation    introduced 
everywhere   the    personal    element    of 
faith,  or  rather  restored  it  to  that  place 
from  which,  during  the  corruptions  of 
the  preceding  centuries,  it  had  gradually 
receded,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  dim  back- 
ground of  the  Christian  life;  and  the 
more  the  Keformation  spread,  the  firmer 
the  hold  it  took  ou  men's  minds,  the 
more  personal  their  faith  became.    The 
sense  of  personal  sin  suggested  the  need 
of  personal  forgiveness,  of  a  Saviour — of 
men,  it  is  true — but  above  all  of  the  in- 
dividual   mnn.     The    communion,    and 
grace,  and  blessings  of  God  are  common 
to  all  believers,  but  as  each  found  them 
for  himself,  they  were  invested  with  an 
individual  distinctness — associated  with 
a  mental  struggle,  with  a  personal  his- 
tory--and,  no  longer  common,  became 
peculiar.    The  way  being  alike  open  to 
God  for  every  man,  each  dwelt  upoa  his 
own  apprehension  of  God  in  Christ,  bis 
I  own  doubts  and  certainties,  his  own  joy 
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and  sorrov,  hii  own  fight  of  faith,  hii 
own  fall  and  victorj,  until  the  personal 
element  came  to  orershadow  every  other, 
and,  though  not  yet,  to  be  as  extrava- 
gant in  the  one  direction,  as  the  eccle- 
daaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
individual  consciousness  rose  into  pro- 
minence, the  early  freshness  and  vivid 
realisation  of  Gospel  truth  which  char- 
acterised tlie  Reformation  period,  had  by 
long  liabit  worn  away.  What  had 
startled  men  then  like  a  new  discovery, 
and  kindled  in  them  a.  fervour  never  in 
any  age  surpassed,  soon- grew  familiar  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  extended,  and  be- 
came every  man's  property.  The  news 
that  there  is  a  Western  world,  was  hailed 
with  a  universal  burst  of  joy  and  wonder; 
everywhere  there  was  but  one  enthu- 
siasm«  Now,  when  we  have  known 
America  for  three  hundred  years,  when 
the  children  are  taught  all  about  it  in 
the  village  school,  when  we  are  linked  to 
it  by  constant  intercourse,  the  wonder  ha» 
died  out,  and  people  form  their  several 
opinions  with  little  either  of  enthusiasm 
or  unanimity.  And  so  when  the  first 
great  shout  of  welcome  which  greeted 
Luther  had  passed,  and  the  seed  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  by  his  hand  had  taken 
deep  root  all  over  Germany,  when  every 
hamlet  had  its  Reformed  church,  when 
the  children  learned  the  Bible  at  their 
mother's  knee,  and  when  the  truth  had 
been  developed  by  its  teachers,  and 
made  known  in  its  manifoldness,  there 
was  not  only  an  absence  of  enthusiasm 
about  it,  but,  as  each  was  attracted  by 
some  phase  of  the  truth,  be  dwelt  upon 
that,  singling  out  his  particular  feelings 
and  experiences,  regarding  the  truth  in 
its  connexion  with  him,  and  losing  his 
grasp  of  the  whole.  It  was  not  the  truth 
which  seized  upon  him,  and  filled  bis 
soul  with  a  thrilling  joy,  and  forced  him 
to  utter  it  in  its  simple  full  entirety,  just 
as  it  was  revealed  to  him;  it  may  be 
that  such  clear  wide  vision  belongs  only 
to  periods  of  unusual  excitement,  of  in- 
spiration ;  but  he  seized  on  so  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  could  make  completely 
hia  own,  and  if  he  was  impelled  to 
speak,  declared  only  the  spedal  needs 


it  satisfied,  the  special  desires  it  quick- 
ened. It  was  thus,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress and  infiuence  of  tbe  truth  in  him- 
self; its  adaptation  to  his  varying  moods, 
to  the  habit  of  his  mind,  to  the  shifting 
drcumatances  of  his  life,  that  he  found 
compensation  for  the  absence  of  that 
novelty  and  grandeur  which  it  wore 
when,  in  its  majesty,  it  first  dawned 
upon  the  nation.  The  earlier  poets 
looked  from  the  mountain  over  the 
goodly  land  that  stretched  in  glorious 
promise  away  to  the  dim  horizon;  the 
later  wandered  in  the  valleys,  through 
the  level  pasture  lands,  by  the  winding 
of  the  rivers,  looked  perhaps  no  farther 
than  the  circling  trees  about  his  sheltered 
nook,  and  wrote  of  his  quiet  joys,  of  the 
new  and  often  profound  experiences  made 
by  him  even  within  his  narrow  range, 
the  goodness  that  followed  him  in  lua 
daily  life,  the  trials  that  befell  him,  the 
pleasures  he  ahready  usted,  but  which, 
in  infinite  fulness,  are  at  God's  right 
band  for  evermore.  And  each  thus 
filled  up,  with  patient  loving  minuteness, 
some  outline  of  the  great  picture. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  this  minuteness, 
the  danger  that  it  would  run  into  such 
detail  and  exclusively  personal  experi- 
ence, as  to  lose  its  power  and  meaning 
for  others.  The  companionship  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
ings, that  union  with  Him  by  which  even 
our  lesser  thoughts  and  actions  are  glo- 
rified, being  touched  with  the  divine 
brightness  of  His — these,  though  most 
blessed  truths,  may  be  altogether  de- 
graded by  a  too  minute  and  daring  por- 
traiture. The  habit  of  tracing  out  the 
truth  in  the  sentiment  it  produces,  de- 
generates into  sentimentalism ;  the  habit 
of  judging  it  by  one's  own  feelings  and 
experiences  breeds  an  infallible  egotism. 
In  the  intensity  of  personal  feeling, 
shades  of  passion  that  chase  each  other 
over  the  soul  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
enduring  form  of  spiritual  truth,  while 
there  is  apt  to  be  an  exuberance  of 
thought-^thoughts  that  come  tumbling 
out  unconnectedly  like  the  feathers  and 
tea-trays  (yom  a  conjuror's  bag.  There 
are  traces  of  all  these  faults  from  the 
beginning  of  the  leventeenth  century ; 
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bat  it  was  not  till  after  the  prestnre  of 
war  aad  plague  wa«  remoTed,  that  the^ 
boldlj  lifted  up  their  heads  and  maio- 
tained  through  suooessiTe  generations  of 
hymn-writers,  that,  far  from  blemishes, 
thej  were  perfections.  They  are  jusi 
those  faults  which  characterise  a  period 
of  repose,  when,  in  the  quiet  orderliness 
of  everyday  life,  men  hare  leisure  pa- 
tiently to  sift  each  truth,  and  reflect  upon 
the  workings  of  it  in  their  own  minds. 
And  from  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  predominance  of  reflection  steadily 
increased,  and  has  weakened,  if  not  alto- 
gether marred,  some  of  the  best  of  later 
hymns. 

Gerhardt,  who  liyed  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  though  he  wrote  chiefly  after 
tlie  peace,  is  remarkably  free  from  error 
on  this  side;  nor  does  he  erer,  like  his 
•uoceasors,  write  down  the  parentheses 
of  thought.  There  are  few  nobler  stanzas 
than  this  :— 

"  01  Te  ttrongr  and  otacerftil  heartg,  to  stand 

Undaunted  in  th«  wars, 
That  Satan  •  works  and  mighty  band 

Are  waging  with  Thy  csuaa. 
Help  at  to  fight  aa  warriors  brave, 

That  we  may  conquer  in  the  field ; 

And  not  one  Christian  man  may  yield 
Hie  aoul,  to  aa-Te  a  aUre."* 

Or  this  other,  which  Luther  himself 
might  have  written : — 

'*  The  world  may  fldl  and  flee. 
Thou  atandefft  fkat  for  erer ; 
Mot  fire,  or  aword,  or  plegne,  from  Thee, 
My  troating  aool  ahall  aev  er. 

No  hunver,  and  no  thlrat— 
No  poTerty  or  paia, 
Let  mighty  princes  do  their  worst. 
Shall  fright  me  hack  agaio.'*f 

Yet  Gerhardt's  hymn,  "Go  forth,  my 
heart,  and  seek  delight,**  Is,  though  full  of 
poetry,  no  more  than  the  somev^hat 
lengthy  meditation  of  a  pious  and  though  t- 
fal  man  walking  in  his  garden  on  a  bright 
day  in  summer ;  while  among  the  hymns 
of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  difficult  to  flnd 
any  which  are  not  over-reflective,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  their  great  beauty 
in  thought  and  expression,  lack  the  vig- 
our and  wide  sympathy,  without  which  a 
hymn   will   scarcely  touch    all    hearts. 

*  Lpra  Otrmaniea,  p  US 
i  nUU,  p.  184. 


There  is,  however,  an  admirable  excep- 
tion in  this  well-known  Easter  hymn,  by 
the  pious  Electress  of  Brandenburg  :— 

Jetui  mein  EHOaer  lebL^ 

Jeans,  my  Redeemer,  IlTea, 
Christ,  my  truftti  ia  dead  no  more ; 

In  the  atrength  this  knowledge  gives. 
Shall  not  all  my  fears  be  o'er— 

Calm,  though  death*s  long  niftht  be  fraught. 

Still,  with  many  an  anziona  thought  ? 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  Uvea. 

And  Hia  Ufe  I  once  shai  aee ; 
BHght  the  hope  the  promiae  girea, 

Where  He  ia,  Uoo  shaU  be. 
Shall  I  fear.  theMF  Can  the  Head 
Riae  and  leave  the  members  dead? 

dose  to  Him  my  aoal  ia  bound 
In  the  bimds  of  Hope  enclasped ; 

Futh'a  strong  hand  this  hold  hath  fmnd. 
And  the  Rock  hath  firmly  grasped 

I>eatb  sliali  ne'er  my  aool  remove 

From  her  refhge  in  Thy  love. 

I  ahall  aee  Him  with  these  eyea- 
Him  whom  I  shall  anrely  knows 

Not  another  shall  I  riae ; 
With  His  love  this  heart  shall  glow ; 

Only  th«re  shall  diaappear 

Weakneaa  in  and  round  me  here. 

Te  who  aniFer,  sigh,  and  moan, 
Preah  and  glorioua  there  shall  reign ; 

Earthly  here  the  aeed  ia  sown. 
Heavenly  it  ahall  rise  again ; 

Natural  hero  the  death  we  die, 
Bpiritual  our  life  on  high. 

Body,  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 
In  thy  Saviour*s  care  rejoice. 

Give  not  place  to  gloom  and  fear- 
Dead,  thou  yet  thalt  know  Hia  vole*, 

When  the  final  trump  is  heard. 

And  the  deaf  oold  grave  is  stirred. 

Laagh  to  acorn,  then,  death  and  hell. 
Laugh  to  acorn  the  gloomy  grave  x 

Caught  into  the  air  to  dwell 
With  the  Lord  who  comes  to  save. 

We  shall  trample  on  our  foes, 

Mortal  weakness,  fear,  aad  woes. 

Only  see  ye  that  your  heart 

Rise  betimes  from  earthly  last; 
Would  ye  there  with  Ulm  have  part. 

Here  obey  your  Lord  and  trust ; 
Fix  yuur  hearts  beyond  the  bkles, 
Wliitber  ye  yourselves  would  riae. 

Looiaa  HaaniKTra,  1663. 


In  the  hymns  of  Angelus  and  Franck, 

and  fsrther  on,  in  Ulrich  and  Tersteegen, 

that  ssd  and  weary  key-note  which  was 

struck  during  the  war  is  prolonged  and 

*  L]^ra  Ocnnanka  p.  OS. 
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plajred  on,  with  great  skill  as  well  as 
tenderness. 

"Let  who  will  in  the*  r^oto*, 

0  UioQ  hit  and  wondrout  Mrth ! 
ET«r  ■agaUhed  sorrow's  Toice 

Pierces  through  thj  seeming  mirth.'*  * 

These  words  of  Franck's  express  very 
fsirljf  his  view  of  the  world—the  impres- 
sion the  miserable  disorders  he  witnessed 
in  it  left  upon  a  gentle  spirit.  Picturing 
every  variety  of  the  earth's  disquiet,  he 
loves  to  set  against  it  the  perfect  rest 
there  is  in  Christ.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
rest  iVom  himself  he  seeks,  as  from  the 
sin  that  hems  him  rou(^d ;  and,  hopeless 
that  the  world's  sore  turmoil  would  ever 
cease,  he  looks  forward  to  the  future, 
when  his  union  with  the  Saviour  would 
be  conoplete,  longing  that  the  angel  of 
death  might  come  to  set  him  free  :-^ 

**  But  not  jet  the  gates  of  gold 

1  nuiy  see  nor  enter  in, 

Nor  the  hearenly  fields  behold. 
But  must  sit  and  mourning  spin 

Life's  darlL  thread  on  earth  below ; 

Let  my  thoughts  then  hourly  go 

Whither  I  m>self  would  be, 

J«nu,  dearest  Lord,  with  thee  1 "  f 
Angelus,  igain,  desires  rather  to  be 
freed  from  sin  within,  from  the  body  of 
this  death.  Looking  in  upon  himself, 
seeiog  how  defaced  Christ's  image  is  in 
his  heart,  his  desire  is  that  that  image 
may  be  perfected,  that  the  love  of  Christ 
may  coosuroe  his  self-loTe.  In  all  he 
wrote  there  is  the  yearning  to  lose  him- 
self flo  that  again  in  Christ  he  may  find 
himself.  And  it  may  have  been  that  by 
this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice— characteristic 
of  all  Komish  deyotion— he  was  attracted 
to  the  Komish  Church,  while  his  habit 
of  contemplating  Christ's  sacrifice  as 
that  which  alone  could  render  his  pos- 
sible, may  have  sought  satisfaction  in 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  her  ritual.  XJlrich, 
Dake  of  Brunswick,  one  of  those  pro- 
fottodly  Christian  princes  of  whom  Ger- 
nutny  may  well  be  proud,  found  his  cross 
rather  in  his  rank,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office*  and  the  cares  inseparsble  fh>m  his 
poaitioD,  than  in  the  world,  either  within 
or  without.  But  he,  too,  thirsted  only 
fyr  the  communion  of  God,  feeling  that 
in  that  lay  his  highest  good,  and  turning 
eagerly  away  from  the  attractions  and 
•  I^^ra  Gemanka,  p.  18&        t  r&<^..  P- 1^. 


pleasures  of  state  to  enjoy  quiet  thoughts 
of  the  love  of  Christ.    Personal  trials,  as 
well  as  a  constant  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  world,  chastened   and 
nerred  his  spirit,  while  in  free  sympathy 
he  poured  out  to  others  the  consolations 
which  had  been  eifectnal  to  him.    He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  hymn ; 
the  other  is  by  Angelus  :— 
LoM  dieh  Gott* 
Leave  all  to  God, 
Forsahin  one.  and  stiU  thy  tesn ; 
Vor  the  Highest  linows  thy  pain. 
Sees  thy  suflferings  and  thy  fears. 
Thou  Shalt  not  wait  His  help  in  vain: 
Leave  all  to  Ood. 
Be  stiU.  and  trust. 
For  His  strokes  are  strokes  of  love 

Thou  must  for  thy  profit  bear. 
He  thy  filial  fear  would  more  : 
Trust  thy  loving  Father's  oare  t 
Be  itill,  and  trust. 
Know,  God  Is  near  I 
Though  thou  think  Uim  fkr  away. 

Though  His  mercy  long  have  slept. 
He  willoome,  and  not  delay. 
When  His  child  enough  hath  wept ; 
For  God  is  near  I 
Oh,  teach  Him  not 
MThen  and  how  to  hear  thy  prayers! 

Never  doth  our  God  forget. 
He  the  cross  who  longest  heart 
Finds  his  sorrows'  bounds  are  set ; 
Then  teach  Him  not. 
If  thou  lova  Him, 
Walking  truly  in  His  ways. 

Then  no  trouble,  oross,  or  death. 
Shakes  thy  heart  or  quells  thy  praise. 
AU  things  serre  thee  hera  beneath. 
If  thou  love  God. 

Anoit  Ulrioh,  MST. 

Bfkhster  Prieater,  der  du  dich  f 
Great  High-priest,  who  deign'dst  to  be 
Once  the  sacrifice  tor  me. 
Take  this  living  heart  of  mine. 
Lay  it  on  Thy  holy  shrine. 
Love,  I  know,  accepteth  nought 
Save  what  thou,  O  Love,  liast  wrought. 
Offer  Thou  my  sacrifice, 
£lse  to  God  it  cannot  rise. 
Slay  in  me  the  wayward  wUl, 
Earthly  sense  and  passion  Idll, 
Tear  self-love  from  out  my  heart. 
Though  it  cost  me  bitter  smart. 
Kindle,  mighty  Love,  the  pyre ; 
Quick,  consume  me  in  Thy  fire  : 
Fain  were  1  of  self  bereft- 
Nought  but  Thee  within  me  left. 
So  may  God  the  righteous  brook 
On  my  sacrifice  to  look- 
In  whose  sight  no  gift  has  worth. 
Save  a  Christ-like  life  on  earth. 

A.'voEi.cs.  1657. 
e  Lyra  Ocman'ca.  p  161.  f  Ihid..  p  32. 
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''NOTES   FROM   MT  JOURNAL." 
No.  VL— EoTPT. 

Contirr*  :~Patrting  R«iii»rk«  on  Egypt— Tlw  Fellaheen— How  they  are  tyrannised  over— Old 
Blan  and  Old  Donkey— Cowardice— Conecription— Scene  at  £atioat— Tbe  Copta  and  EgyP' 
tian  Christianity— The  Miaaiooa  at  Cairo,  and  M*«y*«n>  in  General— The  Annual  Start  of 
English  for  the  Desert— John  Boll  an  Arab. 


Bbforb  leaving  Egypt,  there  are  a  few 
things  I  should  like  to  say  as  regards  the 
people  and  the  present  state  of  the  mis- 
sions in  thst  country.  Novhere  in  the 
world — at  least  on  tiiis  side  of  the  Per- 
sian Qalf-«an  one  see  the  demoralisiag 
eiEBets  of  bsd  goTemment  so  strongly 
marked  as  among  the  subjects  of  his  £x- 
oeliency  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;— a  pea- 
santry trembling  and  cowardly,  the 
liigher  classes  rapacious  and  immoral, 
and  the  army  insolent.  Howerer  bad 
the  Turk  may  be,  yet  he  has  the  spirit, 
at  all  events,  to  be  a  robber,  and  has  a 
certain  bravery  in  his  villainy.  Tbe 
Neapolitan  will  resent  an  injury,  and 
give  blow  for  blow.  Tbe  Greek,  if  he 
has  little  principle,  has  generally  cou- 
rage. But  the  poor  "fellah"  has  long 
ago  had  all  manliness  bastinadoed  out  of 
him.  If  he  makes  money,  he  must  hide 
it  in  the  earth ;  for  if  he  shews  any  im- 
provement on  tbe  mud  and  rags,  the  tax- 
gather  will  be  down  on  him ;  and  if  he 
has  it  not,  he  must  be  content  to  be 
beaten  for  his  poverty.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  is  absolutely  lost  for  all 
practical  purposes,  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed between  man  and  man,  and  the 
peasantry  so  cowed  and  ground  down  as 
to  be  sieves  in  all  but  the  name.  Often 
one*s  blood  is  made  to  boil  irom  the  way 
they  Ara  vaed,  I  remember,  shortly  after 
arriving  at  Cairo,  seeing  an  old  man 
driving  before  him  his  donkey,  as  worn 
with  age  as  himself,  and  loaded  with 
charcoaL  As  be  was  going  along,  a  high 
phaeton  eame  up  the  road  behind,  in 
which  was  seated  a  half-French,  half- 
Egyptian- looking  official.  The  "sais,** 
or  groom,  running  to  clear  the  road  in 
fttHitt  called  out  to  my  old  friend  to 
move  ofl^  which  he  did  with  all  the  alac- 
rity he  could,  and  osed  all  the  penoaaioii 


possible,  with  stick  and  voice,  to  make 
the  stiff  old  donkey  go  aside  quickly. 
But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  "sals." 
Up  he  came,  and  with  a  powerful  stroke 
upset  the  old  donkey  into  the  ditdi,  cap- 
sising  the  whore  of  the  charcoal.  Nor 
was  that  all;  for,  as  the  phaeton  went 
past,  the  cowardly  rascal  driring  it — and 
who  was  himself  probably  some  offscour- 
ing  of  Italy,  and  glorying  in  the  name  of 
Pasha— rose  and  dealt  the  poor  man  a 
savage  cnt  with  his  whip  across  the 
naked  shoulders.  The  act  was  shamefd 
and  cowardly ;  but,  what  was  saddest  of 
all,  and  gave  one  a  heavier  sense  of  the 
broken-heartedness  of  the  poor,  was  to 
see  the  unmurmuring  way  in  which  the 
old  man  bore  it,  as,  with  no  resentment 
in  liis  countenance,  but  tbe  meUnchdiy 
of  habitual  endurance^  he  began  extricat- 
ing his  rickety  donkey.  And  this  sad 
hopelessness  is  over  the  whole  countiy. 
Their  braveiy  is  endurance.  The  man 
who  will  stand  the  longest  beating  before 
he  will  pay  his  tax  is  the  champion  of 
the  village  for  that  year.  One  European 
would  be  enough  to  frighten  even  a  dis- 
trict. I  hsve  seen  a  doxen  grown-up 
men,  following  us,  turn  and  run  off  as 
ftst  as  (hey  were  able  if  one  sUmped  or 
shouted  at  them.  As  might  l»e  expected, 
the  Government  is  as  arbitrary  as  such 
a  state  of  society  permits.  Never  shall 
I  forget  one  scene  I  saw  in  Egypt— the 
conscription  of  boys  for  the  army.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  as  fol- 
lows : — All  the  boys  of  a  certain  age  in  a 
district  are  ordered  to  be  in  at  the  town 
on  a  certain  day,  and,  witliout  referenos 
to  dass  or  anything  else^  those  that  suit 
best  are  chosen.  The  Pasiia  wants  so 
many,  and  so  msny  are  taken.  When 
a  lx>y  enters  the  army,  he  is  looked 
on  as  desd  by  tbe  simple  Fellaheen; 
and  great  is  the  foar  when  it  is  known 
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that   the    JSdzua  is  to  be  recraited. 
At  Easiouit  aa  we  were  riding  up  to  the 
town,  we  beard  in  the  diatanoe  a  noite 
like  that  of  an  excited  multitude,  and 
thinking  there  was  lonie  bastinado  or 
execution  going   on,   we  went  to  the 
quarter  from  which  it  proceeded,  when 
we  were  witnesses  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  saddest  sights  imaginable.    A  crowd 
of  roanjr  hundred  women,  all  in  the  most 
Tiolent   state   of  grie(  were  gathered 
together  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and 
expressing  tlieir  anguish  in  the  fervent 
and  excited  attitudes  of  the  East.    All, 
with  hair  dishoTelled,  old  women  with 
white  hair  and  arms  shriTelled  with  age, 
and  young  wives  and  sisters,  beat  their 
naked  bveasts  and  cheeks,  and  cast  dost 
on  their  heads,  while  the  teara  streamed 
down  their  besmeared  faces.    Some  sat 
in  a  drde,  awaying  their  bodies  back 
and  forward,  closely  yeiled,  and  uttering 
a  low  sad  coronach.    Others   walked 
wildly  up  and  down,  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions, with  handa  raised  high   above 
their  head ;  or  perhaps  some  old  mother, 
like  one  of  the  witches  in  Maobe^  with 
hair  all  loose  and  clotted  with  mud,  and 
the  tlun  anna  atretclied  out  bare,  would 
point  and  hiss  out  curses  towards  the 
governor's  house ;  while  others,  again,  sat 
weeping  silently.    The  conscripts  were 
being  chosen  inside  the  barrack  square, 
and  oh  how  anxiously  the  friends  watched 
aa  the  gate  opened,  and  some  boy  wonld 
rush  out  to  take  a  hurried  farewell,  with 
choking  tears,  or  another  would  run  in 
joy  to  tell  of  his  escape  I    Never  shall  T 
forget  the  wild  grief  of  one  poor  girl  of 
about  thirteen,  aa  she  walked  rapidly 
np  and   down  with   handa  ak>ft,  and 
weeping  aa  if  her  heart  would  burst,  or 
as  if  combating  some  dark  destiny  tiut 
was  crushing  her  down.    Perhaps  her 
sorrow  was  (or  her  brother,  her  play- 
mate, or  it  may  have  been,  poor  young 
thing  I  for  her  betrothed.    The  '*  ground 
waa  kept "  by  a  lot  of  Amaout  soldiers 
in  their  short  white  kilts,  and  armed 
with  heavy  whips,  the  most  assassin-look* 
ing  set  of  police  in  the  world.    I  went 
into  the  court  of  the  barracks  and  aaw 
the  recruits — abaolute  boys.    One  oould 
have  wept  for  them— thu  torn  in  an 


hour  from  their  happy  homes,  their  palm- 
sheltered  Tillages  and  free  life  in  the 
fields,  to  be  handcuffed  and  huddled  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  carried  away 
in  the  dark  cold  night  to  Cairo.  No 
wonder  they  hate  the  service,  and  that 
every  third  man  in  Egypt  has  either 
knocked  out  his  teeth,  or  cut  off  bis 
finger,  to  render  him  unfit  for  selection. 
That  same  evenings  it  was  almost  sadder 
still — ^when  riding  back  after  a  visit  to 
the  mountMus,  we  aaw  the  groups  of 
mourners  returning  to  their  Tillagea. 
We  watched  them  as  they  wound  along 
by  the  hill  of  the  tombs,  still  casting 
dust  on  their  beads,  while  their  sorrowful 
lamentations  came  to  our  ears  long  after 
they  had  disappeared.  In  the  morning 
they  had  come  along  that  aame  road 
with  the  loved  son  or  brother—'^  hoping 
against  hope" — and  now  they  returned 
alonev  and  he  aa  good  aa  dead.  One  old 
woman  I  aaw  sadly  carrying  the  few  tat- 
tered garments  her  boy  had  worn. 

I  noticed  that  the  chief  agenta  during 
the  conscription,  all  the  clerks  and  secre- 
taries, .  were  Coptic  Christians.  From 
their  superior  quickness,  education,  and 
(if  report  be  true)  from  their  eauy  moral 
principle,  they  stand  generally  fbremost 
in  all  the  subordinate  offices  of  law,  and 
are,  at  leaat,  blamed  for  being  the  prin- 
cipals in  one  of  the  yilest  traffics  in 
the  East.  It  is  imposaihie  but,  with 
such  persona  aa  the  refoesentatives  of 
Christianity,  the  Fellaheen,  ignorant  and 
bigoted,  should  most  heartily  hate  and 
despise  the  "  Nazarenes."  Indeed,  we 
find,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
Boman  Catholic  stations,  no  missionary 
from  Cairo  np  to  Wady  Halfeh,  and  the 
people  in  general  aa  keen  and  supersti- 
tions Mohamm^ans  as  can  be.  Of  those 
under  the  sway  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Nnbiana  seemed  to  be  the  people  to 
whom  a  mission  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  useful.  They  are  braver,  more  manly 
and  independent,  and  the  creed  of  the 
folse  prophet  is  said  to  hang  but  loosdy 
upon  them. 

The  most  flourishing  missions  in  Egypt 
are  at  Caira  There  are  there  the  agenta 
of  four  missionary  societies— two  of 
tlieie  ate  Ameriean,  and  two  Snglisb. 
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Mr.  Lteder,  who  is  conneeted  with  tiie 
Chorch  MUsionary  Society,  seems  still 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  quickening  life 
ftonai  within  the  Coptic  Church;  the 
others  have  giren  that  up  as  impossible, 
and  arowediy  proselytise.  There  is  an 
excellent  school  of  the  London  Jewish 
Society,  onder  Mr.  Beichard;  and  the 
three  American  missionaries  have  like- 
wiie  schools.  These  gentlemen  seemed 
to  me  to  be  labouring  very  devoCedly, 
with  an  unpretending  seal  and  perse- 
▼erance  truly  apostolic  But  how 
miserable  are  these  endeavours^  com- 
pared with  the  work  to  be  done  1  One 
feels  absolutely  humbled,  when  up  a  back 
lane,  in  an  enormous  city  like  this,  you 
find  a  little  school  of  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty  children— «nd  then  think  of  the  self- 
glorifying  at  home  on  the  wonderfbl 
exertions  of  Protestantism  I  The  weak- 
ness lies  at  home,  not  abroad.  It  lies  in 
the  fSUse  appetite  for  ezoiting  reports, 
for  interesting  oases,  for  beautiful  ex- 
periences, that  we  neyer  look  for  at  our 
doors ;  as  if  so  many  pounds  spent  must 
command  so  many  couTersions.  It 
lies  in  the  waut  of  a  broad  intelligent 
faith  in  the  Christian  Chorch.  Intelli- 
gence snd  common  sense  are  needed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  duly  estimate  the  diffi- 
enlties,  and  wipe  away  the  whole  colour- 
ing of  romance  and  unnatural  picturing 
with  which  people  aeem  always  to  inveit 
far  oB^  and,  above  all)  Eastern  countries ; 
and  strong  Christian  fiUth,  on  the  other, 
to  bear  all  discouragements,  and  feel  that 
there  is  a  hard  work  to  be  done»  but  that 
God's  glory  must  preraiL  From  one  or 
two  establishments  just  struggling  for 
existence  between  difficulties  there,  and 
absurd  notions  and  pennriousoess  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  a  demoralised 
population  of  300,000  or  400,000^  what 
can  one  expect,  commensurate  to  the 
greediness  for  **  rendu  **  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  at  their  own  doors,  with  no 
such  difficulties  in  their  way,  see  but  few 
such  '*  results,"  ay,  or  even  expect  them, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  I  cannot 
help  making  here  this  digression,  as  I  find 
that  since  I  left  Egypt*  our  Church  has 
established  a  mlMion  in  the  enormous  and 
buy  city  of  Alfxandria,    I  trust  we  will 


be  content  to  '^  labour,  and  to  wait,"  snd 
fire  off  no  annual  salvoes  to  our  own  hon- 
our, but^  feeling  how  miserable  are  our 
sacrifices^  how  low  our  hopes  are,  and 
with  what  little  faith  we  support  this 
mission  and  others,  seek  imther  to  found 
institutions  worthy  of  our  ProtesUntlsm 
—equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  the  Churcb 
of  Rome— 4ind  not  in  the  spirit  dT  rivalry, 
but  of  Christ,  do  the  work  given  us,  and 
leave  the  results  to  God. 

#  •  •  • 

Opposite  Shepherd's  Hotel,  in  Calro^ 
are  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Exbe- 
kiyeh,  and  under  its  rich  groves  of  palm 
and  sycamore,  you  may  see,  fh>m  March 
to  the  end  of  April,  one  duster  of  white 
tents  rise  after  another.  One  after 
another  may  yon  there  see  strange  bands 
of  lean,  sun-burnt  Arabs  ftom  the  JOe* 
sort  busy  loading  their  impatient  camels 
with  a  variety  of  comforts  that  evidently 
pnzxle  both  camel  and  Arab.  Cawnasea 
full  of  golden  oranges— square  boxee  of 
wine  and  beer— casea  of  sardines  and 
preierved  cabbage — ^legs  of  mutton- 
cages  choke-ftill  of  miserable  poultry — 
huge  canteens— iron  bed*— soft  pillotlr% 
and  a  host  of  other  Buropean-looking 
articles,  that  form  a  strange  contrast 
with  tlie  said  Arabs  and  their  camels. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  great  English 
**HadJ  "— ^the  modem  pilgrimage  of  John 
Bull  across  the  desert  to  the  sacred 
city.  Strange  animal  is  that  same  John 
BoU  I  WoodeilU  are  the  metamorpbo* 
ses  that  honest  man  attempts,  with  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  open  Saxon  oonn- 
tenance  I  Terrible  are  his  exertions  to 
twist  that  same  John  Bull  into  eveiy- 
thing  else  but  that  which  always  turns 
out— plain  John  Bull  In  the  long  run,  do 
what  he  will  I  Whether  he  turns  down 
his  shirt-collar  and  shortens  his  coat- 
tails  on  the  BouleTards,— or  gets  dir^, 
allows  his  hair  to  grow  long  and  lank 
over  his  shoulders,  and  smokes  himself 
sick  in  a  German  *^  Bier-hans,"— or 
points  his  beard  and  bat,  and  tries  to 
look  a  suflRning  victim  of  Bumba, «'  Pater 
PatrisD,"  on  the  Chii4a,^or  as  one  of 
Masxini's  spies,  to  be  "decidedly  dan- 
gerous," as  he  Innocently  sips  his  ice  in 
Flccian's^-ltitaUthesame.  JobaBoU 
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he  ii»  in  spite  of  himself^  and  a  better  he 
ooald  not  be.  Bat  perhaps  the  most 
suicidal  of  all  his  contortions — ^that  one 
which,  as  attempting  the  sablime,  infal- 
libly ends  in  the  ridicolous— is  John 
BqU  in  the  character  of  an  Arab. 
Grand  and  fleroe  he  oertaioly  does  look 
at  the  distance,  with  a  gay-striped  ^  JCe- 
fyeh  **  falling  on  his  shoulders,  and  white 
^^BunumSf"  and  nnezoeptionable  rifle. 
Bat  as  he  draws  near,  the  soft,  mddy, 
well-fed  cheek,  and  gentle  bine  eye,  and 
the  downy  heard  (albeit,  stroked  and 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  momently)  are 
so  absurdly  domestic^  that  after  all  his 
careful  "  getting-up  **  of  himself,  he  gene- 
rally finds,  to  his  horror,  his  whole  hopes 
ezploded  by  some  hearty— **  Gracious, 
Smith,  what  a  Guy  jron  are  I"  or,  *«ailloI 
isthatyo«,Tomkins?"    Fromliaiohto 


May,  party  after  party  of  *"  Hadji "  Bulls, 
and  Jonathans,  and  Sandies^for  the 
Irish  neyer  trarel-^may  be  seen  thus 
mingling  with  the  growling  camels,  and 
boxes^  and  Arabs,  and  comestibles,  and 
then  dissppearing  mysteriously.  In  a 
moment,  a  long  string  of  **  ships  of  the 
desert "  moTC  solemnly  out  of  the  conAi- 
sion,  the  one  tied  to  the  other — and 
then  come  one  or  two  of  these  pilgrims 
aloft  on  their  dromedaries,  looking  very 
uneasy  and  ungracefuL  As  they  go  into 
the  Desert  they  pass  into  silence,  and 
you  see  them  no  more,  till,  perhaps,  six 
months  after,  some  of  these  friends  of 
sayage  beard  and  Arab  simplioity  turn 
up  in  a  new  metamorphosis— perched 
on  a  marble  of  the  Parthenon,  or  outside 
of  a  ''diss  "  in  the  roar  of  London. 

D.  JL 


THE  PERIOD  OP  TRANSITION  FROM  POPERY  TO  PROTESTANTISM 

IN  SCOTLAND; 

OB,  ▲  BUKF  TXSW  OV  SOometf  OBUBOH  BISTORT  DimnrO  THU  THilkTT  TBABfl 
BBTWBBir  BAlULTOll's  BBAf  H  AMD  THB  FIRST  OBKBRAL  A88BXBLT  IM  1560. 

(CmdittitdJSi^mpage  81) 


Tn  hopelessly  compt  state,  then,  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  Scotland,  tended 
to  give  a  more  than  usually  decided  tone 
to  the  Protestantism  whksh  superseded 
it,  by  rendering  impossible  any  process 
of  ingrafting  or  amalgamation. 

Still,  the  tendency  to  respect  what  is 
Tcoerable  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  na- 
tuTO,  that  if  the  Scottish  Romanists 
could  only  bore  boasted  of  a  few  great 
names  distinguished  for  Tirtue  or  benefl- 
oenoe,  the  iofluenoe  of  tliese  might  hsTC 
led  many  to  carry  with  them  into  the 
new,  a  lingering  respect  for  the  old, 
forms  of  religion.  Had  such  men,  for 
example,  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Tun- 
stal.  Bishop  of  Durham,  giren  the  weight 
of  their  inflaenoe  to  the  Romish  party 
daring  the  period  of  transition  which 
preceded  the  triumph  of  the  Reformers, 
so  deep  is  man's  roTerenoe  for  what  is 
old,  especially  if  associated  with  what 
appears  good,  that  all  the  Tlcea  of  Ro- 
manism would  probably  have  been  insuf- 
fideal  to  prevent  the  tfanaftisioa,  to 


some  extent^  of  a  Romish  spirit  into  the 
Protestant  Church.  Fortunately,  how- 
CTcr,  for  the  cause  of  reform,  it  stood  in 
no  danger  from  the  virtues  of  its  op- 
ponents. Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
were  the  Beatons— successively  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews — of  whom  it  were 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  more 
distinguished  by  their  vices  in  private, 
or  by  their  cruel  intolerance  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  public  and  official  functions. 
The  same  spirit  which  thus  disgraced 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  animated 
the  great  body  of  their  inferiors,  becom- 
ing in  their  case  even  more  obnoxious  to 
public  censure^  because  unaccompanied 
by  splendid  rank  or  commanding  talents. 
Conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  caus^ 
they  attempted  to  maintain  by  violence 
what  they  could  not  defend  by  force  of 
reason.  This  course,  however,  only  pre- 
cipitated their  fall.  The  martyrdom  of 
Hamilton  and  Wishart  successively  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  of  numbers  of  less 
note  elsewhere^  served  only  to  deepen 
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the  ooiiTictioiis  of  the  Protettanti,  And 
gradually  alienated  large  numberi  of  the 
Romanists,  bj  leading  them  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  those 
doctrines  for  denying  which  the  martyrs 
suffered.  While,  therefore,  the  vices  of 
Romanism  tendered  her  retention  in  any 
form  impossible*  her  spirit  of  bitter  per* 
secotion  developed  the  self-reliance  of 
her  opponents,  and  that  bitter  hostility 
to  Romish  rites  and  doctrines  which  pre- 
eminently marks  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Such,  ac^tve/y,  was  the  influence  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  moulding  the 
form  of  her  successor.  Had  her  rulers 
been  men  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  and 
had  the  Church  herself  possessed  internal 
life  su&ient  to  second  their  efforts, 
timely  concessions  to  the  growing  spirit 
of  reform  might  have  disarmed  it  of 
much  of  that  yirulent  hostility  which  it 
could  not  but  assume  when  met  by  no 
arguments  but  Are  and  sword.  But  she 
had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  inherent 
strength  requisite  for  such  an  effort  j 
and  as  her  great  controversy  with  her 
assailants  advanced  to  an  issue,  it  be- 
came daily  more  apparent  that  the  con- 
test lay  between  right  and  might,  truth 
and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  enlightened 
piety  and  debasing  superstition. 

But  while  our  Church  thus  owes  her 
perfect  freedom  from  Romanism  in  some 
measure  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  efforts 
of  her  founders  were  met,  she  owes  this 
peculiarity  still  more  to  the  character 
and  training  of  these  founders  them- 
selves. Despite  the  anxiety  of  the  Ro- 
manists to  exclude  their  countrymen 
from  all  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Protestant  movement  on  the  continent, 
under  Luther  and  others,  it  would  appear 
that,  so  early  as  1525,  the  apprehensions 
of  tlie  dominant  party  had  been  roused 
by  the  spread  of  Luther's  works,  and  the 
interest  excited  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
For  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  all  such  here- 
tical works,  and  forbidding  controversy 
on  the  subject  Kor  would  such  works 
address  themselves  to  minds  unprepared 
for  tlieir  reception.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 


munity had  long  outgrown  the  super- 
stition and  folly  by  which,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  only  needed  some  such  aid  as  the 
works  of  the  German  Reformers  afforded 
to  enable  them  at  oqce  to  discard  the  ob- 
solete faith  of  their  fathers.  With  the 
multitude  the  supporlT  of  the  Romish 
Cburdi  was  the  effect  of  habit— with  the 
intelligent  and  thoughtful,  of  their  in- 
aUlity  to  substitute  a  better. 

Of  this  enlightenment,  the  poems  of 
the  time  which  remain  to  us  famish 
abundant  evidence.  Those  of  Lindsay, 
especially,  amply  shew  how  the  Refor- 
mation was  anticipated  and  prepared  for, 
by  the  dear  perception  which  the  iotelU- 
gent  l«ty  enjoyed  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  abuses  of  Popery,  and  on  the  other 
of  those  great  principles  of  religtooa,  and 
in  some  degree  civil  freedom,  which  the 
reformers  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied. Lindsay's  chief  work—- the  pUy 
or  satire  of  The  TTune  JSttaUM^tB  almost 
entirely  directed  against  the  Romish 
Church;  and  exposes  with  no  sparing 
hand  the  ignorance^  profligacy,  and 
heartless  rapacity  of  her  various  orders 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks.  It  was 
published  in  1535,  daring  the  reign  ef 
James  V.,  and  when,  under  Beaton, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Anihrews,  perseoation 
was  hotly  raging  against  heresy.  It  was 
afterwards  performed  before  Jamee  V.'s 
court  at  Linlithgow,  and  the  Regent 
Mary's  at  Edinburgh,  on  both  oocaaions 
in  presence  of  several  of  the  Popish 
bishops  and  clergy.  The  author  pro- 
bably owed  this  favour,  as  well  aa  his 
own  escape  from  the  stake,  to  his  warm 
intimacy  with  James  V.,  whose  com- 
panion he  had  been  from  childhood. 
Still  the  play  was  certainly  one  oi  the 
most  .singular  ever  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  a  Popish  audience. 

The  three  estates  are  SpirituaUhf  (the 
Romish  Church),  7Vnpora%(theSUte), 
and  JSTinj?  J7iimaa»(y  ( James  v.).  At  first 
SpiritnaiUyt  along  with  his  inseparable 
companions,  Dames  Covetice  and  Semsu- 
aliiy^  is  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state ;  and  the  King  Humanhf  sstocts 
as  his  confidential  advisers,  three  monks 
who  pass  under  the  assumed  names  of 
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Ikvotumj  WMim,  and  Dmereium,  but 
whose  real  aames  are  Fhttay,  Fakehood, 
and  DecvU,  €hod  Cotmui  attempta  to 
reach  the  young  Kitig  Bmmanify^  bat  la 
ignomiiiioiuly  diamined  by  the  three 
rawally  monks.  Dame  ChatHty  ia  next 
introduced  as  having  come  to  Scotland 
after  beiBg  banis'bed  ttcm  Rome,  in  hope 
of  acoommodatioti  in  some  sacred  dwelling 
of  holy  Mother  Church,  but  being  con- 
temptaoualy  diamiseed  ftom  them  all, 
she  attempca  to  approaefa  the  king,  Imt 
by  his  BMnkish  advisers  is  summarily 
transferred  to  the  stocAts.  Her  sister, 
Dame  Verify  (the  truth),  bringing  with 
her  the  New  Testament,  next  seeks  ac- 
cess to  the  king,  on  which  Father  FhtUry 
instantly  hastens  to  Father  FaUthood  and 
BQggesta  that  he  should  charge  Veri^  with 
heresy,  before  tiie  assembled  bishops. 
Falmthooi  aoooidingly,  thtts  addresses 
the  prelates:-^ 

*'  O  rererent  fkthws  of  the  fpMtiul  ttAte, 
W«  eoniiMll  yon  be  wise  and  TtgUant  t 

Beme  Verity  bes  lychat  now  of  late, 
And  In  taer  bend  brings  tbe  Mew  Testament ; 

If  slie*8  reoeired,  without  doubt  we  are  lost. 

Lot  hef  nocfat  lodge,  therefore,  intUltbiB  land.*' 

Hie  abbot  then  offers  bis  advioe  to 
the  bishops:—: 

"  I  hold  i*  b«rt  that  we  Inooatiaeat 
Oar  hand  her  fiwt  into  captivity ; 
JlccuBo  her  then  of  heresle, 
And  beinlah  her  from  this  eooutrie  i 
Sbr  with  the  kii«.  if  VeHty  be  knowii» 
Of  oar  great  glorj  we*U  depryrit  be. 
And  all  oar  secrets  to  the  coaunons  shewn." 


f¥Msr.    "Oome  OB  ]r«ttrwajs  for  a*  your  yellow 


Th9  parish  priest  then 

••  I  hnnd  it  best  to  gng  destroy  tUr  bathMNUs, 
And  tfpeoialty  yoo  tody  Yerity." 

The  bishops,  accordingly,  commission 
the  prleat  to  put  Verify  **in  prisoun  per- 
petuail,  that  so  she  come  nocht  unto  King 
Hmmmify/' 

The  priest,  therefore,  thus  aocosta  Dame 
Verity  r-^ 
'•  Whsit  bnik  is  that,  thon  wretch,  intiU  thy 

lUHXd? 

Oatt  Wallowagr  I  this  lathe  new  Taetament 
In  girg**'**  tongue,  and  printit  In  ISngland^- 
B«renie.  hereaie,  fire,  fire.  Incontinent." 
■*For*ooth,  my  Mend,"  says  Verify,  **ye  hare 

«■!•  wrang  Judgment, 
For  in  thia  bulk  there  la  nae  heiwj ; 
But  our  Christ's  Word,  both  sweet  and  -redo- 

tent. 
Aam  ffoahlag  well  of  tineero  Terity.** 


Tour  fine  brave  worda,ye  doubUeas  shall  re- 
pent i 
This  nidkt  ye  than  forfidr  a  pair  of  etoeksi 
And  syne  the  mome  be  brooht  to  thole  jndg- 

Dame  Verify  is  aoeoidiqgly  placed  be- 
side her  sister  GftosftV^  in  the  stodcs. 

A  Pardoner,  or  seller  of  indulgences, 
ia  nest  introduced,  who  depk)i«s  the  loss 
of  business  which  he  haa  auffered  from 
the  BefbroMtion  :-^ 
*«  I  gite  to  Satan  wTall  gnde  intent. 

This  evil  wicket  balk.  New  Teetament, 

With  tbame  that  it  translatit. 

For  spite  of  the  crafts  I  ken.  perqueir 

As  I  waa  teiebit  by  ane  ftler 

CaHIt  Hypoctlsle. 

Tet  ilk  man  hauda  me  at  diapyte. 

That  reads  in  tbe  New  Testament  t 

DuU  Ml  tbe  brafais  that  It  haa  wrocht, 

8ae  faD  them  that  the  bulk  baa  broeht. 

Also  I  wish  nnio  the  mde  (the  oreea). 

That  Martin  Luther,  that  UJM  loun. 

Black  BulUnger,  and  Melancthoun, 

Bad  been  smoorde  In  tbeir  cvde ; 

I  would  St.  Paul  had  nerer  been  bene. 

Andala  I  wiab  hia  buika 

Ware  nerer  read  intill  the  kirk 

But  among  friers  into  the  mirk, 

Or  riren  among  rooks.*' 

Haying  now  Verify  and  Chasiify  fast 
bound  in  the  stocks,  the  Church  seems 
to  hare  it  all  her  own  way.  But  to  her 
dismay,  the  great  king  Correctitm  at 
length  arrives,  and,  releasing  Dames 
Verify  and  Chasiify,  he  com|)el8  the 
Tarious  orders  of  the  Church  to  give  an 
account  of  themseWes.  I  select  the  con- 
fession which  the  abbot  and  parish  priest 
are  compelled  to  make  of  their  mode  of 
discharging  duty  :— 


•JMoS.    Tooohtag  ny 


I  say  to  yon 


My  monks  and  I,  we  lire  rioht  easily ; 
There  is  nae  monks  f^ae  Carrlok  to  CarraU. 
That  Iblrs  better  and  drinka  mair  hailaome 

am. 

My  prior  la  ane  man  of  great  deTOtioun, 
Therefore  dally  he  geU  aue  double  porUon.** 

The  elerk  of  court  then  oalhi  on  the 
parish  priest^**  Maister  i^soii,  shew  us 
gifyou  can  preach." 

"Poraon.    Tho*  I  preaeh  nocht.  1  can  play  at 
thecaiohes 
I  was  there  is  aane  anwng  ye  a* 
Mair  feryMe  oan  play  at  the  ftiitba'  *, 
And  for  the  earda,  the  ubyla.  and  the  dtoe. 
Above  all  parsons  1  tnn^  betf  the  prise." 
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The  aoouser  of  the  Church  on  thii 
occasion  is  John  the  Commofuoeali  and, 
as  might  be  expected  when  King  Corree- 
Ct0J|  was  judge  and  Dame  Verity  adnter, 
the  profligate  and  idle  pack  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  friars,  are  dismissed  with 
disgnu)e^  and  JoAji  Ms  Cwmumweal 
adTaaeed  in  their  place  to  digni^  and 
honour. 

When  the  lail^r,  in  spite  of  Popish 
darkness,  could  form  anoh  opinions,  and 
in  ipite  <tf  Popish  persecatloD  liad  courage 
to  ezpresf  them,  well  might  Home 
tremble  in  anticipation  of  her  falL  For 
rach  inquiring  minds  as  LindsajX  amidst 
the  deep  spiritual  darkness  with  which 
Home  attempted  to  surround  them,  the 
Protestant  writings  of  Germany  were  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  day. 
And  we  accordingly  find  that  they  hailed 
it  as  such,  by  Tisiting,  where  possible, 
England  and  the  continent^  and  cultimat- 
ing,  in  person,  the  society  of  the  leading 
Beformers. 

Among  those  who  did  so,  the  martjrr 
Hamilton  deservedly  holds  a  high  place. 
Noble  by  birth,  and  still  more  so  by  his 
piety  and  many  virtues,  he  brought  with 
him  from  Qermany  the  views  derived 
from  familiar  converse  with  Luther  and 
his  friends ;.  and,  had  he  been  spared  ta 
aid  the  counsels  of  the  Beformers  of 
ScotUnd,  would  probably  have  imparted 
to  them  a  Lutheran  influence. 

Wishart,  again,  who  shared  the  virtues 
and  the  fate  of  Hamilton,  sought  the 
light  denied  him  at  home  by  a  course  of 
study  at  Cambridge ;  and  his  education 
there  might  probably  have  disposed  him, 
had  he  lived  te  take  part  in  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  Scottish  Protestant 
Church,  to  assimilate  her  doctrine  and 
ritual  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Both  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  however, 
had  faUea  on  evil  times ;  and  it  was  re- 
served fbr  one  cast  in  a  sterner  mould, 
and  trained  in  a  school  more  thoroughly 
Protestant  than  either  Wittemberg  or 
Cambridge,  to  give  shiqie  and  form  to 
Scottish  Protestantism.  The  exclusion 
of  Lutheranism  ih>m  our  doctrinal  stand- 
ards, has  saved  our  Church  from  liie 
pernicious  views  of  Luther  as  to  Consub- 
itantiation  and  some  kindred   topics; 


while  the  exclusion  of  Bpiaoopacy  from 
our  Church  government  has  preserved  us 
from  those  retrogade  movements  towards 
Popery  to  which  the  doctrine  of  apoato* 
lical  succession,  and  the  other  means  em* 
ployed  to  aggrandise  the  order  of  bishops 
have  so  often  led  in  the  Chnreh  of  Eng* 
land.  From  all  sufih  dangers  oar  Chunk 
was  happily  freed  by  the  wisdom  and 
intrepidly  of  John  Knox.  By  his  resi- 
dence in*  England,  as  one  of  Edward  VI.'s 
chaplains,  he  learned  the  weakness  as 
well  as  strength  of  Episcopal ;  and 
during  his  subsequent  sojourn  at  Geneva, 
he  had  full  experience  of  a  system  in 
every  way  sounder  and  more  stable. 

Kjiox  having  thus  become  tbonngfaly 
oonversant  with  the  various  iyatema  of 
his  time,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  defects  of  Bomanism  at  home,  and 
of  Episcopaey  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
being  naturally  dauntless  and  intrepid, 
and  being,  above  all,  deeply  veraed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  animated  by  aident 
piety,  was  the  man  above  all  others 
pre-eminently  fltted  to  guide  the  nascent 
Befimnation  in  his  native  cooatiy, 
and  to  him  we  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
measure  owe  the  peculiarities  which  so 
favourably  distinguish  ut  from  most  of 
the  other  Churches  of  the  Beformation. 

But  our  estimate  of  the  causes  which 
tended  to  aid  and  direct  the  Scottish 
BeformatieB  would  be  but  partial  and 
incomplete,  if  we  omitted  all  reference  to 
those  political  distractions  which,  under 
God,  were  so  strikingly  overruled  Ibrthe 
furtherance  of  its  progress. . 

Had  the  early  efforts  of  the  Befimners^ 
while  yet  separated  and  weak,  been  made 
like  those  of  the  Protestants  of  Spain, 
under  the  government  of  such  a  sove- 
reign as  Philip  ILj  it  is  probable,  hu- 
manly speaking,  that  the  results  in 
Scotland  would  have  resembled  those  in 
Spain,  and  that  the  fetters  of  superstition 
would  only  have  been  rivetted  more 
firmly  than  before*.  Had  our  Beformers, 
again,,  been  honoured  with  the  patronage 
and  support  of  some  such  monarch  as 
Henry  VUL  of  England,,  or  eveii  the  far 
better  princes  who  befriended  Luther, 
the  Church,  under  sndi.  auspices,  would 
almoat  certainly  have  lott  in  puri^  what 
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the  gained  in  strength.  In  God's  good 
proTidence  a  better  course  was  opened  np 
for  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
Crashed  by  no  despotic  inqmsition  like 
that  of  Philip,  and  fiiToaied  with  no 
questionable  aid  like  that  of  Henry,  she 
was  left  amidst  the  Tarious  contending 
factions  of  the  time  to  mature  her 
strength,  until  at  length,  as  being  the 
expression  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
piety  of  the  nation,  she  assumed,  as  of 
right,  the  place  of  Romanism,  with  prin- 
ciples and  a  form  of  goTemment  drawn 
from  no  considerations  of  state  policy  oi" 
oouTenience,  but  from  the  Bible. 

The  weight  of  Trench  influence,  and 
James  V.*b  desire  to  humble  his  barons, 
combined  to  make  him  the  ready  tool  of 
Rome ;  and  we  cannot  dombt,  that  had  he 
liTed,  his  etbrts,  under  Beaton's  guid- 
ance, would  have  been  directed  with 
only  too  much  success,  to  crush  the  ris- 
ing ppirit  of  refoRD.  His  death,  how- 
ever,  threw  the  regency  into  the  hands 
of  Arran,  whose  interest  lay  in  opposing 
Beaton,  and  who,  therefore,  in  his  first 
Parliament,  legalised  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  seconded  this  measure  by 
his  personal  exertions  in  aid  of  the 
Reformers.  An  acquaintance  with  Scrip- 


ture, and  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  M^uise  occasioned,   aTerted   the    storm 


Protestantism,  was  thus  so  extensiyely 
diffused,  that  when  the  feeble  Regent 
succumbed  to  Beaton,  and  renewed  tbe 
persecution,  a  sense  of  its  injustice^  and 
of  the  tyranny  of  that  system  which 
required  such  means  for  its  support,  led 
to  the  preyalence,  more  extensiTcIy  than 
before,  of  feelings  hostile  to  the  established 
Church  of  Rome.  In  another  way,  too, 
this  second  persecution  tended  to  advance 
the  Protestant  cause;  for  the  leading 
Reformers,  who,  on  its  account^  took 
refoge  in  England,  then  under  Edward 
YI.,  and  on  the  continent,  where  the 
Reformation  had  by  this  time  attuned 
frill  Tigour,  returned  to  Scotland  after 
the  death  of  Beaton  with  clearer  Tiews 
than  before  of  the  great  questions  at 
issue;  and  more  competent,  from  tbehr 
extended  experience,  to  guide  the  itature 
course  of  reform.  On  the  decline  of 
Arran's  power,  the  artful  and  treacherous 
Mary  of  Quise  soooceded  to  the  regency, 


and  certainly  the  cause  of  reform  wae 
nothing  indebted  to  her  good-wilL  But 
during  the  eariy  years  of  her  administra- 
tion, her  connexion  with  France  com- 
pelled her  to  foTour  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism,* because  this  was  identified 
with  hostility  to  Philip  of  Spain,  whose 
consort,  Mary,  then  reigned  in  England. 
The  Queen  Regent  thus  most  unwillingly 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  reformed 
doctrinea  in  Scotland,  by  a£EMding  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  Protestant 
subjects  of  her  enemy,  Mavy  of  £ng« 
land.  She  required,  too,  the  aid  of  the 
Protestant  nobility  to  carry  through 
Parliament  her  faTourite  scheme  of 
bestowing  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
Scotland  on  her  danghtei^a  husband, 
the  dauphin  of  France.  Having  at 
length  accomplished  this  object,  she  at 
once,,  on  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
threw  off  the  mask;  and,  in  concert 
with  her  brothers,  the  princes  of  Guise^ 
prepared  to  take  her  part  in  Scotland  in 
a  simultaneous  moTcment  for  the  de* 
thronement  of  Elizabeth,,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  risci  howcTer,  in 
France  of  the  house  of  Cond^  and  the 
civil  war  whieh  its  hostility  to  that  of 


which  threatened  the  rising  Reformation, 
and  the  aid  of  Queen  Elizabeth  so 
crippled  the  power  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
gent and  promoted  the  spread  of  reli- 
gious truth,  that,  on  the  death  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  with 
hardly  a  dissentient  Toice,  abolished  Po- 
pery, and  adopted  a  scriptural  coufessioQ 
of  fUth.  A  fow  months  afterwards,  the 
first  General  Assembly  of  our  Church 
was  held,  when  a  form  of  government, 
io  all  essential  respects  presbyteriaut 
was  adopted,  and  the  prayers,  the  efforts, 
and  the  suffisrings  of  many  years  of 
anxious  toil  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  Any  retrospect,  however 
brief,  of  those  perilous  times,  will  have 
but  ill  served  its  purpose,  if  it  do  not 
lead  us  to  Mess  God  for  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  the  struggles  and 
the  blood  of  so  many  noble  men  were 
spent  to  establish,  and  humbly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  good  proTidenoe  of  God 
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in  protecting  the  Church  of  oar  fkthen 
firom  the  oppretsion  of  snpentittoas 
despotism  from  withoutf  and  ftom  the 
insidions  encroachments  of  pemidoas 
doctrine  ftom  within.  May  0od  long 
preserve  to  as  the  priTileges  thas  nobly 
gained,  and  may  it  be  oars  to  transmit 
them  unimpaired  to  fatore  generations ! 
W.M*L. 

WHAT  rSBAOHIHO  !«■  SmiT  WILL  BLBSS. 

Whateip«r  is  nsed  with  a  view  to  dear 
ditine  truth  to  men's  oonceptions,  to 
enibroe  diyine  law  on  the  consdence,  or 
to  commend  divine  hope  to  their  hearts, 
that  will  the  Spirit  work  with  and 
quicken ;  but  whatever  is  used  merely  to 
excite  surprise  or  admiration  at  the 
powers  of  the  speaker,  must  be  forsaken 
by  that  divine  power  which  moves  never 
to  glorify  one  man  in  the  eye  of  another, 
but  to  reveal  the  things  of  God  to  His 
wandering  creatures.— jlrf&ur't  Ibnyiis  of 
Fitt. 


On  the  part  of  the  Lord,  the  ooveoMit 
of  friendship  between  Himself  and  man  is 
sincerity  itself,  love  itfSelf,  faithfulness 
itseU :  when,  tberefure,  man  on  his  part 
is  faithful  and  true,  the  strength  and 
blevsedness  of  the  covenant  areinvidable. 
Under  the  heaviest  troubles  and  the 
wildest  stormf,  this  holy  bond  becomes 
duser  and  closer,  and  abounds  more  an<^ 
more  in  precious  endearments.  It  de- 
li;;hteth  the  Lord  to  see  the  soul  presume 
upun  the  infinite  streogch  of  this  rdation. 


It  is  the  joy  Of  God  to  see  in  His  creature 
the  periect  love  which  casteth  out  sus- 
picion and  fear.  Let  the  Divine  friend- 
ship take  possession  of  you,  cherish  It  in 
your  fondest,  as  well  as  in  your  hoUeat 
aflections,  venture  Upon  the  tmatwem  ci 
the  relation,  and  you  will  discover  upon 
what  grounds  the  soul  not  only  becomes 
a  disciple,  but  among  disciples,  '^the 
beloved.**  In  times  of  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, the  blessed  presence  becomes 
••  very  present."  When  friend  and 
acquaintance  sund  aloo^  and  creaturely 
aatisfactions  are  farthest  off,  the  soufs 
chief  love  comes  nearest.  When  all  other 
comforts  desert  you,  when  the  clouds  are 
gathering,  and  distresses  ai«  thickeninfr^ 
"  the  Comforter**  abides  fkitbfnl.  I^ove 
never  faileth.  Jesus  fUflls  His  wotd: 
"I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:  I 
will  oome  to  you."  Dear  fellow-disciple, 
when  thy  night  is  darkest,  thy  strength 
weakest,  and  thy  dilBcttlty  greatest,  re- 
member the  words  of  ihy  Irieud  t  '^IwiU 
eome  to  you." 

As  surely  as  the  disdples  are  on  the 
rough  midnight  sea,  and  at  their  wit*s 
end,  so  surely  will  the  Lord  draw  nigh 
to  them  in  their  extremity.— Q«ie<  ffoars. 


Whoever  well  considers  the  state  cf 
the  world,  and  human  experience,  canacil 
but  ^ondude,  that  God  is  mora  oonoeracd 
to  make  man  holy  than  happy ;  for  many 
are  able  to  rest  in  thdr  sorrows,  for  U»e 
sake  of  tlieir  use  and  end»  but  no  one 
finds  rest  in  unholy  delights.  In  sintul 
pleasure  God  follows  man  with  a  aoooige*, 
in  Borrow,  with  b4m.— i/6tif. 


KottceiS  of  ISootiS. 


Commerce  tmd  Chtieiitmity :  Memoriala  of 
Jonaa  8ugden  of  Oakworth  House. 
By  B.  SruMOB  Hauat,  Hon.  M.H.A.S. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Tub  stout  reader,  who  will  not  be  beaten 
off  by  the  manner,  will  find  a  good  deal 
that  Is  inteiesting  in  the  matter,  of  this 
bookb  Jonas  Sugden  was  one  of  the 
many  men  who  have  raised  themsdves 
by  their  own  exertions  to  wealth  and 
position,  and  who  are  the  strength  of  our 
mercantile  classes.  Bom  of  humble 
pafents,  at  the  homestead  of  Dock  Boyd, 
near  Oakworth,  in  the  M^est  Riding  of 
Torkshire,  he  became,  when  not  an  old 
man,  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  district 
that  centres  at  Bradford.    H«  bdonged, 


too^  to  the  smaller  daas  who  still  sup> 
port  what  they  tell  us  was  onoe  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  British 
merchant  Throughout  his  whole 
career— when  he  was  fighting  his  way 
up  through  difficulties  and  amid  teospta- 
tionsv  as  well  as  when  he  had  won 
wealth,  and  "could  better  aflford  it**— 
he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  trader.  In- 
stead of  the  recognised  modem  maxim  of 
^  Caveat  emtor,**  or,  **  Let  the  buyer  look 
to  himadf;**  he  stuck  by  the  older  one  of 
**ddng  as  he  would  be  done  by."  But 
he  was  more  than  energetic  mud  success- 
ful—more,  even,  than  thorough^  honest. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  commercial 
view  of  it  exhausted  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  He  saw  in  men 
his  brothen,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a 
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klndlj,  brotherly  spirit.    The  dMnanda 
of  the  Factory  Act  did  not  seem  to  him 
exceMive   or   intolerable.     Even   txtra 
attention  wat  paid  to  the  warming  and 
cleaning  and  yentilating  of  hit  ftctoiy. 
A  room  waa  provided  beside  it  where 
those  of  the  work-people  who  came  from 
a  distance  might  eat,  and,  if  the^^  chose, 
cook  their  mid-day  meals,  and  spend  the 
hitervah  of  their  labour.    We  wonder 
whether  any  such  works  would  be  with, 
out  this,  which,  at  such  trifling  expense, 
18  such  an  addition  to  the  decency  md 
comfort   of  the   work-people,    if    the 
masters  would  only  mix  a  little  more 
with  their  people,  knew  their  feelings 
and  wants  a  little  better,  and  felt  to- 
wards   them   as   to   men  and  not   to 
machines.    And,  in  our  army,  if  officers 
knew  ^  little  more  about  their  men,  and 
entered  into  any  of  their  feelings,  we 
wonder  whether  our  barracks  would  be 
in  the  state  that  the  public  have  just 
learned  with  disgust.    Jonas  Sugden,  at 
least,  had  learned  a«  a  workman  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  workmen,  and  as  a 
master  he  tried  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
men.    He  lived  among  them.    He  made 
it  his  study  to  know  them  personally. 
He  Was  always  accessible  to  them,  ready 
to  listen  to  their  complaints,  to  talk  over 
with  them  their  difficulties,  or  to  arbi- 
trate in  their   differences.    His  whole 
spirit  and  practice  were  opposed  to  any- 
thing like   indolence  or   extravagance, 
but    suffering    was     relieved    without 
severe    cross  -  examination.       Orphans 
among    his    people   were    cared    fbr. 
Schools  were  built  and  maintained,  and 
then  not  left  to  languish  for  want  of 
cealous    personal  attention.      Industri- 
ous tradesmen,  whom   misfortune  had 
overtaken,    were   repeatedly  saved    by 
him  from  ruin,  not  so  much  by  gifts  of 
money,  as  by  small  loans  to  be  repaid, 
when,  in  better  times,  they  had  been  en- 
abled, with  this  help,  to  retrieve  them- 
selves.     He  was  constant  himself  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and  in 
ministering   to   their  wants.      Steady, 
well-behaved  men  were  kept  on  year 
after  year,  from  youth  to  age,  through 
good  times  and  bad  times;  but  loose 
livers    were    discharged    as    soon    as 
found  out.    He  wished,  if  he  could,  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  society  of  his 
people.    £vcn  the  recognised  principles 
of    political    economy    were    violated. 
Through  dull  times,  when  the  trade  was 
not  remunerative,  the  mill  was  kept  on 
rather  than  discharge  the  workers.     If 
the  continued  pressure  did  necessitate  a 
redaction  in  the  hours  of  labour  or  in 
the  pay,  the  change,  at  least,  was  de- 
ferred as  long  as  possible.    Even  con- 


tractors who  had  done  work  fi>r  him  at 
what  turned  out  a  losing  price,— -a  class 
that  ste  never  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
any  meicy,--were  by  no  means  sure  of 
not  beiag  paid  a  price  that  would  save 
them  fimn  loss.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to 
us,  after  all^  if  the  principles  of  political 
economy  were  violated  by  all  this,— if  it 
did  not  answer,  and  would  not  in  other 
hands  answer,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
£a,dk  The  characters  of  masters  must 
come  to  be  known,  and  only  tlie  best 
master  will  get  the  offer  of  the  best  ser- 
vants ;  and  when  a  good  servant  came  to 
Mr.  Sugden*s,  he  stayed  on,  and  no  doubt 
he  worked  his  best  for  him.  We  sup- 
pose it  must  be  worth  something  to  have 
steady  and  permanent  workers,  fitithful* 
and  interested  in  their  work  on  their 
master's  behalf.  But  even  bad  and  care- 
less and  fluctuating  workers  are  not  so 
expensive  as  a  strike,  and  Jonas  Sug- 
den's  works  seem,  from  flrat  to  last,  to 
have  escaped  this  costliest  of  all  break- 
downs. But  whether  it  paid  him  in 
mere  money  or  not,  he  was  more  than 
paid  in  the  long  course  ot  respect  and 
kindly  feeling,  oontinued  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  to  which  he  was 
borne  by  men  from  his  mill,  while  the 
rest  of  his  people  crowded  in  sorrow  to 
see  the  last  of  their  firiend. 

We  have  gone  into  these  purticulars 
not  because  they  illustrate  the  highest 
part  of  Mr*  Sugden*s  character;  but 
because,  in  reading  his  life,  it  is  in  his 
relations  as  a  merchant  and  an  employer 
that  we  are  most  stmck  by  him.  In 
these  days  of  commercial  dishonour,  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  with  a  thoroughly 
honest  business  man ;  and  when  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  see  employer  and  em- 
ployed regarding  each  other  with  sullen 
hatred  as  natural  enemies,  and  we  ^ink 
of  the  tremendous  evils  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  this  state  of  things,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  light  on  employers  and  employed 
between  whom  the  very  opposite  feelings 
exist. 

But  Mr.  Sugden  was  better  even  than 
an  honest  trader  and  a  good  master.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  deepest  personal  piety. 
He  did  not  live  for  himself,  but  recog- 
nised himself,  in  all  that  he  was,  and  for 
all  that  he  had,  as  the  steward  of  his 
Lord  and  Master  above;  and  faithjftilly 
did  he  administer  his  stewardship.  He 
worked  at  doing  good  with  the  same 
energy  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
worked  at  his  business.  His  efforts 
among  his  own  people  were  not  limited 
to  their  material  interests.  By  others, 
and  personally,  he  was  incessantly 
labouring  for  their  spiritual  well-being. 
He  was  the  active  supporter,  as  well  as 
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the  mnnifloent  patron,  of  schooli,  ehar< 
itiea,  churches,  and  eyery  organisation  fyt 
doing  good.    He  waa  a  Wesleyan,  and 
took  full  advantage  of  the  licenoe  of 
Methodism,  in   ecclesiasticai    matters; 
and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  their  *^  local  preachers." 
Unfortunately,  the  incessant  labour 
that  had  been,  or  had  seemed,  a  necessity 
in  early  life,  became  with  Mr.  Sugden, 
as  with  many  others  like  him,  a  habit ; 
and   it  wss   continued   after  repeated 
warnings   that  it  was  ezcessiTe.    £n-  j 
feebled  in  mind  and  in  body,  when  still 
not  an  old  man,  he  sought  Malrem,  and 
did  gain  strength  from  the  change  of 
scene,  the  healthy  life,  and  the  wonderfhl 
bracing  cHmate.    But  the  old  habit  was 
too  strong  for  him.    fie  returned  home 
only  to  resume  work.    And  his  death 
was   precipitated   by  his    insisting  on 
personally  superintending  some  difficult 
operations   connected  with  the  water- 
wheels  at  his  mill.    He  died  on  the  1st 
of  February,  last    year,  in   his  flfty- 
serenth  year.    We  could  ill  spare  such 
a  man. 

But  we  could  very  well  spare  such  a 
biographer  as  Mr.  R.  8pence  H ardy .    His 
superiority  to  all  the  rules  of  grammar 
or  of  composition  is  something  wonder- 
ful.     Beading  his  book  might  cure  the 
wildest  young  author  of  fine  writing. 
And  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  his  sins 
of  omission   or   of     commission     are 
greater.    He  tells  us  nothing  on  many 
points  quite  necessary  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete yiew  of  Mr.  Sugden's  character, 
and  he  puts  in  whole  chapters  that  hare 
no  business  where  they  are.    We  may 
allow  something  for  over>  fondness  for  his 
subject;  although  it  is  surely  straining 
eren  a  biographer's  priyilege  to  tell  us 
how   young    Sugden,  when  at  school, 
used  to  '*  carry  with  him  his  dinner  in  a 
basket  or  pewter  bottle ; "   or  how    he 
afterwards  **  gave  half-a-sovereign  "  to  a 
man  out  of  work,  whom  he  could  not 
himself  employ ;  or  to  quote  verbatim  the 
notices  given  of  the  specimens  of  their 
manufacture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sugden's 
firm  at  both  our  own  and  the  Parisian 
great  exhibitions.    But  it  is  certainly 
too  bad  to  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
iicenery    of    Mr.    Sugden's    birthplace 
f under  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  tlie 
ocscriptive  talents  of  Miss  Bronte,  whose 
residence  at  Haworth  was  close  by,  were 
endemic),  and  to  inflict  upon  us  a  com- 
plete liistory  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures  of  Yorkshire.     There   are    also 
several  chapters  nearly  devoted  to  Wes- 
leyanism,  and  written  in  a  dialect  that 
will  not  be  generally  intelligible ;  but  a 
of  carious  infwmation  maj 


be  gathevBd  ftom  them,  as  to  tha 
spirit  and  prooeedinga  of  that  lematk- 
ablebody. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Jorr  Caikd,  A.M., 
Minister  of  the  Park  Church,  Qlatgow. 
Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons. 

By  a  kind  of  tadt  Hnderttanding,  the 
reading  portion  of  the  religious  public 
appears  pretty  generally  to  concede  to 
I  the  author  of  this  volume  the  fint  place 
among  living  Scottish  preachers.    And 
assuredly  this  is  no  mean  distinction. 
Scotland,  we  fear,  has  of  late  scarcely 
maintained  its  former  high  literary  posi- 
tion ;  not,  however,  through  any  falling 
off  in  the  character  of  its  religious  tesch- 
en;  for  we  are  quite  ssfe  in  affirming 
that,  from  the  Rdformation  downwarda, 
there  never  was  a  period  when  its  several 
religious  denominations  presented  such  a 
brilliant  phalanx  of  gifted  pulpit  ontora. 
Among  these,  Mr.  Caird  held  a  distiii- 
guished  place,  long  before  he  became 
generally  known  as  the  author  of  '*  Reli- 
gion in  Common  Ufa,^    The  materiala, 
however^  for  testing  his  claims  to  hia 
high  popularity,  were   then  somewhat 
scanty,  being  mainly  derived  from  **  the 
hearing  of  the  ear."    Now  that  we  have 
a  dosen  of  his  sermons  oarefuUy  prepared 
by  himself  before  ns^  we  are  in  a  better 
position  for  forming  a  conect  estimate  of 
hia  powen  as  a  Christian  orator,  and  for 
judging  how  far  he  is  likely  to  retain  the 
high  place  which  in  this  character  he  at 
present  holds.    For  ourselves,  we  think 
his  position  tolerably  seenrei    Doubtless, 
in  pulpit  eloquence^  as  in  other  thii^ga, 
fashions  may  change;  and  the  style  of 
preaching  which  is  the  admiration  of  one 
age  may  have  no  attractions  for  another. 
Yet  we  believe  that  Mr.  Caird's  sermons 
have  qualities  which  promise  something 
better  than  a  fugitive  popularity,  and  are 
fitted  to  secure  them  a  permanent  place 
among  our  religious  classics. 

If  it  is  asked  what  these  qualities  ars, 
our  answer  is,  that  they  are  suheUntially 
those   which  secured   to  the   late  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmera  his  world-wide  fame 
as    a    pulpit    orator.      Dr.    Chaimen* 
strength  and  effectiveness  as  a  preacher 
were,  we  conceived,  mainly  derived  from 
three  sources:— Fint,  f^om  that  intense 
and  burning  earnestness,  which  enabled 
him,  by  a  kind  of  mental  electricity,  to 
convey  to  the  bosoms  of  others  the  vivid 
convictions  of  his  own.    Secondly,  firoin 
the  respectful  deference  paid  him  by  all 
classes  of  his  hearers,  the  most  intelle^ual 
of  whom  he  compelled  to  feel  that  ia 
listening  to  kim,  they  listened  not  to  a 
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mere  thedogiin  of  the  ichoola,  bat  to  m  i  moral  powers  of  Dr.  Chalmert,  though  all 
man  more  than  their  match  in  every  i  of  them  largely  developed,  never  were 
literary  and  scientific  accomplishment.  I  properly  poised.  And,  therefore,  in  their 
Thirdly,  and  more  especially,  from  the  |  exercise,  they  jostled  and  interfered  with 
marrelloas  power  which  an  exuberant  i  each  other,  his  imagination  sometimes 
fancy  gave  him,  of  reproducing  in  a  |  running  away  with  his  judgment,  and  his 
thonsand  brilliant  forms  and  hues,  such  i  fiery  passions  as  often  leading  both  cap- 
ideas  as  he  wished  to  impress  on  the  tive.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Caird.  His 
mindsof  his  hearers;  and  of  fastening  on  I  iatelleetual,  his  imaginative,  *  and  his 
them  their  undivided  attention,  till  he  i  emotional  development,  are  undoubtedly 
not  only  secured  them  a  permanent  seat  I  large ;  and  in  the  volume  before  us,  we 
in  their  intellects,  but,  so  far  as  human '  see  all  these  powers  in  a  state  of  busy, 
eloqaenoe  could  do  it,  made  them  instru- 1  sometimes  of  intense  activity ,^Dot,  how- 
mental  in  stirring  up  the  torpid  energies  I  ever,  as  independent,  still  less  as  hostile 
of  their  ^sonsciences  and  hearts.  >  forces,  but  as  cordial  allies,  guided  by  a 

These,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  the  |  cool  controlling  head:  and  such  is  the 
qualities  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  eloquence,  j  harmony  with  which  he  makes  them  work 
to  which  his  unbounded  popularity  and  i  together,  that  in  reading  his  sermons  we 
triumphant  career  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  *  can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking  that 
chiefiy  due.  And  th^  must  be  very  dull  |  some  of  them  must  have  been  thrown  off, 
and  unobservant  beams,  who,  in  listen- 1  carrenUiMhmo,  in  those  *' bright  moments 
ing  to  Mr.  Caird,  fkil  to  perceive  that  I  favourable  to  mental  exertion,  when 
these -are  the  most  prominent  character- 1  thought  flows  quick,  and  the  spirits  are 


istJct  of  Ma  eloquence  also.  The  last  of 
these  more  especially,  the  most  captivat- 
ing of  them  all,  bathes,  as  in  a  flood  of 
lightf  aU  his  discourses.  He  never  an- 
nounces an  important  principle,  nor  states 
a  weighty  truth,  to  throw  it  hastily  aside. 
He  dwells  upon  it,  examines  it  from  every 
point  of  view ;  ransacks  every  province 
of  nature,  and  every  department  of 
acienoe,  literature,  and  art,  in  quest  of 


high,  and  winged  fancies  come  in  precious 
visitations  on  the  souL**  But  such  an 
idea,  we  conceive,  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  first  rough  copies  may  have  been 
written  in  such  happy  moments  of  inspi- 
ration; but  each  sermon,  we  doubt  not, 
in  the  form  which  it  now  wears  as  a 
symmetrical,  harmonious,  and  artistically 
blended  whole,  is  the  result  of  unseemly 
excrescences  lopped  off,  gaping  chasms 


illuatratlTe  images  and  analogies  for  >  filled  up,  and  sharp  angles  smoothed  into 
placing  it  in  thoee  lights  whidi  his  sense '  roundness  by  a  hand  directed  in  its 
of  ita  importance  demands — ^his  mind,  |  movements  by  the  eye  of  taste.  If  the 
throughout  the  whole  process,  acting  as  |  materials  of  these  beautiful  structures 
a  kind  of  kaleidoscope,  at  every  turn  of  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  poet  and  the 
which  the  object  contemplated  asaumes  a  i  rhetorican,  we  think  we  have  sufficient 
new,  brilliant,  and  captivating  form. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  it  is  generally  admitted, 


indulged  to  a  faulty  excess  this  faculty, 
by  which  be  threw  such  a  spell  over  the 
minda  of  his  hearers.  He^  in  fact,  so 
rioted  m  its  exercise,  that  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  his  sermons  are  one  con- 
tinued blase  of  magnificent  tautology. 
Ma  mind,  as  Hall  of  Leicester  remarked, 
■hewing  incessant  motion,  but  no  pro- 
grew,  like  a  door  turning  upon  its  hinges. 
Mr.  Caird,  it  must  be  acknowled^, 
sine  in  this  respect  also,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Hia  images  and  analogies, 
too,  are  never  vague  nor  shadowy,  as 
many  of  those  conjured  up  by  Dr. 
Chalmera  were ;  nor  are  they  introduced 
at  random.  They  all  present  well-defined 
forma,  and  are  so  skilfully  adjusted  to 
the  aereral  positions  which  they  occupy, 
that  instead  of  being  mere  rhetorical  em 
belliahments,  each  forms  a  link  in  a  close 
Mud  compact  chain  of  argument  or  Ulus- 
tration«  Hence  he  advances,  where  Dr. 
Chalmers  would  have  stood  still. 


evidence  that  the  logician  laid  the  foun- 
dation, drew  up  the  plans,  and  superin- 
tended the  workmanship. 

Perhaps,  after  thus  adverting  to  the 
points  of  argument  between  Dr.  Chal- 
men  and  Mr.  Caird  as  pulpit  orators,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  glance  at  those 
in  which  they  differ.  The  most  important 
of  the  latter  are  more  of  a  physical  than 
mental  character.  The  countenance  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  private  society  so  genial  and 
bland  in  its  expression,  was,  in  the  pulpit, 
the  most  stolid  that  could  well  be  looked 
at.  His  pronunciation  was  provincially 
broad;  his  gestures  and  attitudes  awk- 
ward and  grotesque ;  his  voice  weak  and 
unmusical ;  and  his  long  periods  pumped 
up  from  his  lungs  in  short  jerks,  and 
convtdsive  explosions  of  squeaking  gut- 
turals. Mr.  Caird  is  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this.  His  elocution  is  good ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance  interesting.  Every 
glance  of  his  eye,  every  movement  of 
bis  hand,  and  every  attitude  of  his  body, 
are  instinct  with  expression.     And  all 


The    truth  isi  that  the  mental   and '  these  unite  in  seconding  the  utterances 
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of  a  ▼oioe  of  oommandifig  pover  and 
great  flexibilily ;  which,  though  it  some- 
times breaks  down,  is  in  general  so  com- 
pletely under  his  control,  that  he  can 
adapt  it  at  will  to  erery  rariation  in  his 
style  of  address,  firom  the  simply  didactic 
to  the  most  vehement  barsts  of  impaa- 
sioned  earnestness. 

lir.  Caird  differs  also  firom  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  treatment  of  the  English 
language.  The  Doctor's  style  of  composi- 
tion was  certainly  Texy  original,  vigorous, 
and  fresh ;  hut  he  set  at  defiance  all  the 
recognised  canons  of  good  writing.  He 
coined  ad  libitum  words  of  his  own ;  he 
used  old  words  and  combinaUona  of 
words  in  new  senses ;  and  while  pouring 
out  his  thoughta  in  a  rhythm  peculiarly 
his  own,,  he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
brisk  antitheses,  epigrammatic  points, 
and  high-sounding  alliterations,  to  which 
no  lungs  could  adapt  themselves :— not 
certainly  his  own.  Mr.  Caird  is  entirely 
free  from  such  faulty  peculiarities.  He 
is  a  tiiorough  master  of  the  English  Ian- 1 
guage ;  and  such  is  his  command  of  its 
rich  treasures  and  varied  idioms,  that  | 
without  one  deviation  from  the  unts  tt 
arbitrium  of  its  purest  classics,  he  binds  it 
a  fit  exponent  of  all  the  moods  of  his 
mind,  whether  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  or 
the  emotions  ask  for  expression.  In  his 
hand,  the  language  is  a  many-toned  in- 
strument of  marvellous  power  and  com- 
pass. It  never  fails  him,  let  him  strike 
what  key  he  will. 

To  this  let  us  add,— what  is,  after  all, 
the  crowning  excellence  of  Mr.  Caird*s 
sermons, — that  their  subject-matter  is  as 
weighty  as  their  eloquence  is  brilliant. 
With  all  their  exquisite  and  elaborate 
polish,  of  none  of  them  can  it  with  truth 
he  said  ''materiem  luperabat  opus." 
They  contain  not  one  sentence  that  is 
controversial  in  form.  But  they  who 
understand  the  drift  and  prevailing  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  in  regard  to  religion 
and  morals,  will  easily  see  that  he  has 
had  an  eye  to  these,  both  in  his  selection 
of  subjects  and  in  his  mode  of  discussing 
them  ;  so  that  wliile  some  of  them  pos- 
sess enduring  interest  for  their  doctrinal, 
experimental,  and  practical  value,  others 
are,  though  indirect,  yet  able  vindications 
of  Bible  Christianity  against  more  than 
one  class  of  assailants — against  infidels 
and  sceptics,  who  laugh  at  what  they 
call  a  book-revelation— against  those 
theologians  who  would  improve  it  after 
a  plan  of  their  own,  by  reading  the  Bible 
with  German  spectacles — and  against 
others  who  think  the  Bible  best  under- 
stood when  studied  in  tlie  light  of  medi- 
eval Bomanism,  and  thus  labour  to  tram- 


form  Chriftianity,  the  reiigioo  of  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  the  renovated  heart, 
and  the  aelf-sacrificing  life,  into  a  taper- 
flcial,  sensuous,  ioul-sedadng  system  of 
formal  ritualism  and  esthetic  emotion. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that,  with  all  our  admira- 
tion of  the  sermons  in  this  Tolomc^  we 
do  not  think  it  wise  in  young  preadierB 
to  adopt  Mr.  Caird  aa  a  oMMleU  Without 
the  possession  of  genius  equal  to  his  own, 
the  attempt  to  copy  the  higher  qualitiea 
of  his  oratory  must  be  a  failure.    Even 
where  there  Is  no  lack  of  talent,  it  is 
questionable  how  far  a  style  of  briUiant 
and  (elaborate  oratory  should  be  aimed  at, 
except  where  there  ia  a  strong  and  iirB-> 
pressible  bent  of  the  mind  towards  it. 
In  all  circnmatances,  ita  suooesaful  culti- 
vation implies  an  amount  of  labour  in  the 
study,  which  must  injuriously  interfere 
with  other  and  important  braachee  of 
pastoral  duty.  It  neoessitatea  the  preaeh- 
Ing  of  the  tame  sermons  often-— a  praotioe 
which  congregations  in  general  are  little 
disposed  to  tolerate.    It  baa  a  tendency 
to  generate  a  distaste  for  all  epiritual 
food  which  is  not  highly  seasoned ;  and 
to  disappoint  lovere  of  exciting  oratocy, 
when  their  pastor,  instead  of  ministering 
to  their  tastes,  applies  himself^  as  a  sense 
of  duty  must  often  compel  him  to  do,  to 
the  more  bumble^  yet  necessary  work  of 
giving  ^  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept^"  in  plain,  familiaiv  and  detailed 
instruction,  on  the  stereotyped  oomsKNi- 
places  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practtee. 
Doubtless,  it  is  a  great  matter  for  the 
Church  to  have  here  and  there,  within 
its  bounds,  more  especially  in  the  gmrt 
centrea  of  intelligence  and  population, 
orators  of  commanding  talent,  whom  men 
of  the  highest  literary  and   scientifle 
culture  can  sit  under  with  profit,  and 
listen  to  with  respect.    For  ita  ordinary 
work,  however,  its  chief  dependence  mnsc 
be  upon  different  instruments  —  upon 
ministers  of  average  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.   Happily  for  them,  if  they  unite 
to  these— what  is  accessible  to  all— an 
earnest  Christian  spirit,  they  need  no 
more;  and   in  the   humbler  sphere  in 
which  they  move,  they  may,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  be   honoured  with  aa 
much  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  edification  of  believers,  aa  though, 
in  the  lustre  of  their  eloquence,  tiivey 
could  rival  a  Caird,  a  Henry  Mdvil,  a 
Professor  Butler,  or  any  other  burning 
and  shining  light  of  the  Christian  pulpit. 
We  give  no  extracts  from  thia  volnme, 
as  we  are  sure  that»  if  not  already,  it  will 
soon  be  in  possesitoo  of  all  the  teaden  ctf 
our  joumaL 
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2  e  r  m  0  tt« 

By  the  Rer.  William  IfiLUOAir,  M.  A^  MlDuter  of  KUooaquhMW 

"  Tbe  fUoeM  of  tiM  bkwing  of  U>e  Ooqiel  of  ChH«t "— Eoiuiia  zy.  29. 


Thbsi  worda,  brethren*  were  addressed 
by  the  apostle  Paul  to  tiie  Roman  Chris- 
tians, in  the  prospect  of  the  first  visit 
which  he  was  to  pay  to  their  interesting 
and  important  chorch*  Paul  bad  not  yet 
seen  the  Somana.  He  was  not  the  founder 
of  their  church,  and  he  had  never  been  in 
Rome.  But  he  tells  us  bimael(  in  tbe 
twenty-second  and  following  verses  of  this 
chapter,  that  for  many  years  be  bad  had 
a  great  desue  to  come  to  them ;  that  be 
had  often  resolved  to  visit  them,  and  been 
hindered ;  that  at  length  he  hoped  shortly 
to  be  able  to  set  out  upon  his  journey ;. 
and  that,  although  a  more  distant  fleid 
of  labour  li^  before  him,  he  would  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  it  without  first  seeing 
tboee  of  whom  be  had  heard  so  much,  and 
whose  experience  in  the  Christian  life  he 
desired  ao  earnestly  ta  share»-^(i,  i2). 

I  shall  not  venture  to  oooupy  your  time 
with  dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  first  visit  of  this 
devoted  apostle  to  the  great  capital  of  the 
ancient  world^upon  the  feelings  which 
the  thought  of  it  would  awaken  in  his 
niod  wbo,  upon  another  occasion,  had 
exclaimed,  **MuBt  also  see  Rome;"  or 
upon  the  eager  anticipations  with  which 
tbe  visit  would  be  looked  forward  to  by 
those  who»  when  the  apostle  did  approach 
their  city,  went  to  meet  him  at  Appii 
Forum  and  tbe  Three  Taverns.  But  we 
cannot  help  asking,  as  doubtless  the  Ro- 
man Christians  would  asjL  when  they 
heard  that  he  would  aoon  be  among  them, 
what  will  the  apoatle  bring  ?  He  will  not 
come  without  something  for  them,  for 
those  whom  he  loved  ao  much  and  whose 
good  he  sought  so  earnestly;  and  what, 
then,  out  of  all  the  storehouse  of  his  riches 
—out  of  his  knowledge  of  tbe  heights  and 
depths  of  the  will  of  God,  out  of  tbe  les- 
sons of  his  own  experience,  out  of  the  re- 
membrance of  his  trials,  out  of  the  trea- 


sury  of  his  bopea— what  will  he  bring  to 
the  weak  and  strong  in  faith  together? 

Brethren,  he  will  bring  that  which 
earthly  jewels  cannot  equal,  and  which 
earthly  treasures  cannot  buy— that  which 
he  carried  about  with  him,  as  the  servant 
who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it; 
which  was  the  deepest,  most  living,  and 
most  precious  spring  of  his  own  noble 
life ;  and  which,  were  it  only  received  as 
it  would  be  offered,  would  bring  to  the 
Roman  cburch  '*  times  of  reft«shing  from 
the  presence  of  tbe  Lord ; "  "  and  I  am 
sure  that,  when!  come  unto  you,  I  shall 
come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
Gospel  of  Christ." 

h  What  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
**  tbe  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ." 

11.  Tbe  relation  in  which  we  ought  to 
stand  to  that  Ailness. 

JL  What  is  expressed,  icc 

There  cannot  be  one  amongst  you  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  simple 
words,  "  the  Gospel  of  Christ; "  nor  is  it 
of  any  moment  whether  we  understand  by 
them  that  message  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  preached  upon  the  earth,  or  that 
of  which  He  is  peculiarly  tbe  subject.  In 
both  cases  the  meaning  is  one ;  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  that  heavenly  message 
of  love  and  pardon  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  which 
tells  us  of  Him.  On  tbe  one  ha^nd.  He  was 
himself  the  great  messenger  sent  from 
God,  to  announce  to  a  sinful  world  that 
way  of  reconciliation  which  the  Gospel 
message  contains.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  message  speaks  continually  of  Him, 
points  to  Him  as  its  subsunce,  and,  in 
every  duty  which  It  enjoins,  eveiy  pro- 
mise which  it  reveals,  every  blesring 
which  it  bestows,  and  every  hope  by  which 
it  brightens  thefuture  to  our  view,  makes 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  source  f^om 
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which  iliey  all  flow— the  centre   apon 
which  they  all  depend. 

While  the  mettage  thus  spoken  of  has 
pecnliar  reference  to  Christi  it  is  also 
peculiarly  the  Gospel,  for,  from  first  to 
last»  it  is  good  mwt  tfaroagh  Him.  It  is 
eminently  a  messsge  of  mercy ;  and  its 
only  appointed  task  is  to  tell  of  the  Al 
mighty  reconciled,  of  sin  pardoned,  of 
man  made  the  child  of  God  and  the  heir 
of  heaven.  It  is  good  news;  for  it  knows 
no.  terrors,  it  utters  no  threatenings,  it 
inflicts  no  punishment.  These,  indeed, 
are  revealed  by  it,  and  rerealed  in  a  light 
more  awful  than  before.  But  they  are  re- 
vealed that  men  may  be  led  to  embrace 
the  Gospelf  and  they  are  not  the  Gospel 
itself.  That  message  is  one  wholly  of 
love,  its  voice  is  one  of  invitation,  and  its 
whole  bearing  and  character  are  most 
truly  represented  to  us  la  the  t>ord  Jesus 
Christ  himself  who  went  about  continu- 
ally doing  good — ^Who  took  even  little 
children  in  His  arms,  and  blessed  them — 
and  who  declared  that  Heliadcome,  *'  not 
to  destroy  men'^s  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

In  the  words  of  the  text,  however,  the 
apostle  is  not  content  with  speaking  only 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  .goes  still 
ftirther,  and  describes  the  gift  that  he 
would  bring  with  him  to  Rome  as  the 
Jyinest  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  not  merely  a  blessing,  but,  as  is 
distinctly  implied  in  the  expression  of  the 
original  text,  an  already-reached  fulness 
of  blessing.  Let  .us  attend  for  a  little  to 
this  important  aspect  of  it.  It  is  that 
which  possesses  in  itself  a  fulness,  and 
which  will  prove  a  fulness  to  all  who  truly 
receive  it 

You  are  not,  then,  to  imagine  that  the 
meaning  of  Paul  is  simply,  that  he  would 
oome  to  the  Boman  church  witli  a//  that 
the  Gospel  could  convey ;  just  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  dying  parent  might  say  to  his 
child,  I  will  leave  you  the  whole  that  I  pos- 
sess, while  yet  that  whole  might  be  far  from 
enough  to  supply  his  child's  every  want. 
His  meaning  is  much  more  important 
As  on  another  occasion  he  uses  the 
phrase  '*  the  fulness  of  the  times  "  to  de- 
note not  merely  a  season  long  fixed  by 
Ood  and  at  length  arrived,  but  a  season 


which,  in  itself,  absolutely,  In  ito  rdation 
to  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  world, 
was  the  proper  semsou  for  the  great  events 
that  were  to  be  transacted  In  It^  ao  here 
he  connects  with  the  Gospel  the  idea  of 
fulness  itseU;  and  implies  that  they  who 
take  all  the  blessedness  which  it  ouifera 
will  need  nothing  more. 

In  order,  therefore,  the  better  to  under- 
stand this,  let  us  remember  that,  long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  the  Gospel 
had  been,  at  least  In  part,  made  known. 
The  covenant  entered  into  with  Abrabsm 
was  the  covenant  of  promise,  which  shewed 
that  the  inlieritance  was  not  to  tw  obtain- 
ed by  works  but  by  the  righteousness  of 
faith;  and  the  law,  whidi  was  given  four 
hundred  and  thirty  yean  afterwards, 
could  never  disannul  that  covenant,  but 
served  rather,  by  its  stem  and  holy  pre- 
cepts, by  its  sacrifices  and  ceremonial 
pnrificatione,  to  shut  men  up  to  the  faith 
not  yet  completely  revealed.  Salratioa 
by  the  free  gnce  of  Ood  was  never 
wholly  concealed  fh>m  man-;  but  even 
those  who,  under  the  Old  Testament  dia- 
pensation,  felt  the  value  of  the  promise 
given  them  of  the  Saviour  to  come-^vea 
Abraham,  who  saw  the  day  of  Christ  alhr 
off  and  was  glad— Moses  who  spake  of 
Him — and  David,  who  so  often  glories  in 
the  **  seed*"  yet  to  appear— enjoyed  but 
a  portion  of  that  which  was  aiterwwda 
made  known  in  fulness. 

"From  the  first  promlsein  Eden,  Indeed, 
the  measure  of  Kght  which  man  received 
went  on  -continuaHy  increasing ;  Imt  H 
was  not  till  all  shadows  were  done  away 
in  Christ,  that  the  mystery  of  revelation 
was  completed,  that  the  message  of  God's 
merey  to  man  was  full. 

In  Christ  Jesus,  however,  and  the 
whole  of  His  work  on  bebatf  of  man,  la 
the  long-promised  fulness  come.  We  are 
not  to  regard  that  revelation  whidi  has 
been  made  to  us  in  Him,  as  only  a  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  Almighty's  revelations 
to  man,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  other 
revelations  more  momentous  or  more  full. 
Adam  might  regard  in  this  light  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had,  and  each  successive 
saint  of  God,  till  the  Messiah  came,  might 
feel  that,  though  he  had  more  light  than 
thoie  who  had  gone  before  him,  the  aun 
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had  not  reached  his  mid-daj  hetght,  and 
clouds  were  stUl  in  the  sky  which  must 
be  driTeu  away.    Bnt»  my  .brethren,  it  is 
so  no  mere.    In  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His 
work,  the  whole  of  the  will  of  God  is  made 
known  to  nuus,  and  all  His  blessings  are 
offered  to  our  acoeptonee.    The  mystery 
which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and  gene- 
rations, was  then  unfolded  when  llie  Mes- 
siah came;  the  book  of  Ood's  word  was 
tiien,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brought  to  a  close;  the  future  will 
only  make  manifest  that  inheritance  of 
which  we  have  been  now  fully  told,  and  a 
right  to  which  we  may  now  fully  secure. 
We  have  not,  like  patriaichs  and  pro- 
phets in  former  times,  to  live  as  those 
who  only  ste  the  promise  afar  off,  but 
have  not  reoeiTod  it;  to  long  after  some- 
thing that  is  yet  to  be  revealed ;  and  to 
press  forward  into  the  ftiture^  that,  at 
some  distant  period,  we  may  imagine 
what  it  will  be  when  a  now  faint  outline 
of  propheoy  will  be  accomplished— a  now 
dim  shadow  of  blessedness  be  replaced  by 
the  substance  which  it  shadows  forth. 
We  turn,  rather,  in  the  first  instsnce,  to 
the  past,  and  there,  in  the  oross  of  Oal- 
Tarj,  in  the  Son  of  God  bearing  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  His  lips,  in  the  course  of  His  life, 
and  ia  His  floiahed  work,  we  find  the  ful- 
ness of  redemption:  there  we  see  the 
brightness  of  that  light  which  has  shone 
upon  the  world;  and  there,  casting  aside 
erery  doubt,  and  fear,  and  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectation, we  oan  exclaim :  —  '' Return 
QDto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee."    God 
has  now  revealed  to  man  all  that  He  means 
to  reveal  to  him  in  his  present  state.  He 
has  now  offered  to  him  all  that  He  means 
to  offer  to  him  here.    Nay,  He  has  now 
offered  to  him  the  seed  of  all  that  He 
means  to  bestow  on  him  hereafter ;  for  he 
who  has  accepted  the  Saviour  has  received 
the  pledge  that  nothing  more  will  be  de- 
nied ;  the  fountain  from  which  flow  all  the 
streams  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  the 
xoot  from  which  every  flower  and  fruit  of 
heaven  itself  shall  spring—'*  He  that  hath 
the    Son  hath  life.**    '*  With   Him,  the 
Father  will  freely  give  us  all  things." 
**  God,  wheat  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 


manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son ; "  and  *^  how  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  f  *' 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  thus  implied  in 
the  language  of  the  text,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  expected  by  us  in  the  future 
than  what  has  already  been  revealed, 
and  that,  in  this  sense,  as  the  fulness  of 
the  times  has  come,  so  also  the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  made 
known,  it  may  be  renurked  still  further, 
that  there  is  to  be  found  ia  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  His  Word,  an  absolute  Ail* 
ness  of  supply  for  all  the  necessities  of  our 
souls.    . 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  of  peculiar 
importance  for  us  to  mark  that  "exulting 
and  abounding"  language,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  which  the  sacred  writers  always 
refer  to  the  various  blessings  of  the  GospeL 
You  never  mark  in  them  any  of  that 
stinted  measure  in  which  many  who 
would  be  wise  above  what  is  written 
often  think  it  necessary  to  dispense  them 
to  the  world;  you  never  see  that  guard- 
edness  of  expression,  which  couples  so 
many  different  conditions  with  the  gift, 
and^naliiies  it  in  so  many  different  ways* 
that  you  begin  to  doubt  whether,  after 
all,  it  is  worthy  of  being  sought  after,  or 
whether,  if  sought  after,  it  -can  by  possi- 
bility be  obtoined.  There  is  a  life,  a  ftee- 
dom,  and  a  boldness  in  their  statements, 
which,  after  much  that  passes  current  in 
our  mode  of  representing  these  things,  is 
unspeakably  delightfuL  Ton  feel,  when 
you  pass  into  their  presence,  as  if  you 
were  coming  from  the  company  of  a  de* 
spending  and  pining  soul,  which  creates 
the  very  difficulties  that  it  fears,  into  the 
company  of  a  warm  and  hearty  spirit, 
which  can  think  of  nothing  but  its  own 
honest  proclamation  of  the  truth,  and 
which  believes,  with  a  confidence  that 
weakens  enmity  and  scorns  suspicion, 
that  that  truth  has  only  to  be  proclaimed 
to  make  iu  way.  How  free  is  the  air 
when  I  am  with  thee,  O  Paul  I— there  ia 
health  in  every  breeze  that  blows  about 
us.  This  is  not  a  sick  chamber,  with  its 
loaded  atmosphere,  and  its  weary  sufferer 
full  of  tossiogs  to  and  fro  till  the  dawning 

the  day.  No;  it  is  the  blithe  hill-sidcv 
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where  we  eao  walk,  and  leap,  end  ran  in 
all  the  Tigonr  of  oar  oew^born  life— where 
the  San  of  righteoasneii  it  thioing  on  at, 
and  floweie  of  grace  are  apringing  at  our 
feet,  and  hearenly' melodies  are  ringing 
out  on  ererj  side.  There  is  a  flminess  in 
tiiy  step,  and  a  dear  light  in  thine  eye, 
and  a  straightforward  boldness  in  thj 
tones,  and  a  hve  oC  healtl^  on  thy  cheek, 
that  irresistibly  attract  me  to  thy  side; 
and  this,  I  excUum,  is  life*-the  AiU,  free 
Jifie  of  the  soul  that  has  given  itself  nnre- 
serredly  to  Jes«s,  and  can  say,  **  I  know 
ia  whom  I  hsTs  beUeTed."  This  religioa 
does  not  unman  me ;  it  makee  me  more 
a  man ;  all  the  best  elements  of  Tigonr, 
all  tiie  strength  of  a  living  soul,  is  there. 
But  to  retUTD  to  the  point  from  whaeh 
we  may  seem,  although  only  in  appear- 
ance, to  have  wandered.  I  bare  said  that 
it  is  peculiarly  important  for  us  to  mark, 
in  illustration  of  the  tost,  the  strong  and 
decided  language  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  all  those  blessings  which 
are  confened  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
upon  believers.  Thus,  for  example,  do 
they  refer  to  the  peace  which  we  may  pos- 
sess?-— then  it  is  not  merely  peace,  hut 
*'a  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
Do  they  toll  us  of  the  Christian's  Joy  7— 
then  it  is  not  merely  joy,  but  a  Joy  which, 
ereu  amidst  **  raanifoftd  tomputions,"  re- 
mains **  unspeakable  and  fUl  of  glory." 
Do  they  refer  us  to  his  hope?— then  it  is 
not  merely  hope^  but  a  *'  hope  that  maketh 
not  ashamed,"  which  is  an  **  anchor  cast 
within  the  veil,"  and  by  whtoh  he  rides 
secure  amidst  idl  the  storms  of  time.  In* 
stead  of  fear,  they  see  him  animated  by 
that  **  perfect  krH»  which  castoth  out  all 
fear."  Instead  of  the  spirit  of  bondage, 
they  behold  him  in  possession^and  that, 
too,  not  for  an  instant  only,  but  as  the 
abiding  frame  and  temper  of  his  soul — 
of  the  "spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  he 
cries,"  even  to  the  high  and  holy  Oi»e  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  **  Abba,  Father.**  In- 
stead of  defeat  before  the  powers  of  the 
world,  they  congratulate  him  as  one  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  victory—*'  this 
is,"  not  the  weapon,  but  *'the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith." 
And  instead  of  yielding  continually  to 
the  evil  diftpositiona  of  his  heart,  the 


apoetle  John  even  says  of  the  believer,  ^n 
one  emphatic  passage,  which,  following 
his  examine  lor  an  instant,  I  shall  quote 
without  stopping  to  explain  it|  **  He  thjit 
is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not." 

It  is  so  in  innumerable  passages,  which 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to;  and 
this  only  may  be  observed  in  general,  that 
the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  as  ready  to  be 
granted,  even  now,  to  men,  not  in  trifling 
quantity,  but  in  "good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  runnlug  over."  The  wants 
which  men  felt  before  they  came  to  the 
Saviour,  are  to  be  ia  Him,  not  partly,  but 
all  supplied;  the  longings  which  they  ex- 
perienced are  to  be  there  not  partly,  but 
all  fulfilled ;  the  fears  from  which  tiiey 
suffered  are  to  be  there  not  partly,  but 
all  removed.  The  Christian  is  "  to  have 
all,  and  abound;"  he  is  to  •'do  all  things 
tiirough  Christ,  whe  strengtheneth  Inm." 
He  Is  to  "eat  of  the  goodness  of  God*s 
house,  and  to  drink  of  the  river  of  His 
plessures.'^  "  Christ  is  made  unto  him 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifl- 
cation,  and  redemption."  "  He  is  accept- 
ed**—he  is  "complete'ln  Him.  And  "all 
things  are  his,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  preset,  or  things  to  come ;  all 
are  his,  and  he  is  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's." 

It  is  not  merely,  then,  a  Messing  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  brings  to  those  who 
receive  it,  it  is  a  fulness  of  blessing-^it  is 
all  that  tbey  need ;  and  it  gives  them,  alike 
as  regards  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
satisfying  of  every  want,  the  accomplish- 
ing of  every  desire.  This  fhlness  the 
Lord  Jesus  purchased-^tliis  fulness  the 
ministers  of  His  Gospel  are  commissioned 
to  proclaim;  and  the  offer  which  they 
have  to  make  to  all  who  have  not  yet 
found  peace,  is  not  the  offer  only  of  "small 
things,"  it  is  a  full  share  in  all  the  bene- 
fits of  a  complete  redemption— it  is  the 
"  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ." 

II.  The  relation  in  which  we  ought  to 
stand  to  this  fulness. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  al* 
ready  laid  before  you,  are  enough  of  them- 
selves to  suggest  to  us  our  duty  upon  this 
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poinu    The  iUoeM  of  UeMiog  tpoken  of 
in  the  text  is  that  after  which  ereiy  fol- 
lover  of  Jetua  ought  to  aim,  aiid  without 
which  he  ought  ncTer  to  he  satlAfled.    It 
li  not  only  what  an  apostle  had  to  preach, 
bat  what  all  the  membert  of  the  church 
hare  to  reoeiye.    Tlie  blessing  which  that 
Gospel  brings  ought  to  be  embraced  by 
them  in  all  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depthf  and  height;  and  without  knowing 
and  fiaeling  (as  a  matter  of  his  own  person- 
al ezperienoe)  the  fulness  which  is  there^ 
no  one  ought  to  think  that  he  has  enough. 
How  different  is  the  course  pursued, 
not  only  by  many  profeSfting>  but  also  by 
many  sincere  Christians !    *^  The  fulness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Ooepel  of  Christ!** 
oh,  how  little,  of  that  is  generally  known, 
and  how  many  are  there  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  first  drops  of  the  heavenly  rain, 
without  longing  or  waiting  for  tlie  abun- 
dant showers.  They  hare  been  awakened 
to  their  state  as  sinners  before  God;  they 
have  felt  tiie  influence  of  His  iiu^  Spirit 
stirring  in  their  souls ;  they  have  learned 
•omething  of  the  blessedness  of  that  peace 
which  believing  brings  into  the  heart ;  and, 
in  looking  either  at  the  present  or  the  past, 
they  can  perhaps  fix  upon  ma^y  happy 
hours  when  they  could  lean  themselves 
in  confidence  upon  the  Hook  of  Ages. 
But  with  this  measure  of  peace  that 
they  have  known,  or  may  still  know, 
they  aak  no  more.    With  the  hope  that 
tliey  are  at  least  so  far  brought  out  of 
their  natural  condition  as  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to 
have  a  place,  however  low,  prepared  for 
tbem  in  heaven,  they  have  done.    Into 
the  depths  of  that  love,  which  has  been  in 
p^rt  revealed  to  them,  they  will  not  seek 
to  penetrate.     To  the  heights  ot*  that 
glory  to  which  they  might  be  brought^ 
they  will  make  no  effort  to  ascend.  With 
the  boundless  treasures  that  are  before 
them,  they  do  not  care  to  be  enriched. 
The  fulness  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  they 
will  not  strive  to  know.  They  have  pass* 
ed,  it  may  be,  the  boundary  line  which 
separates  death  from  life,  hell  from  hea- 
▼eo.    I'hey  are  out  of  the  wilderness,  de* 
livered  from  its  trials:  and  there,  there* 
fore,  they  will  rest  firom  their  labours. 
The  pleatant  Umd  that  is  before  them 


they  will  explore  no  farther ;  and  already, 
00  this  side  of  Jordan,  they  would  pitch 
their  tents  and  be  at  peaosL 

It  is  this  cootentedness  with  a  day  of 
small  things,  both  for  themselves  and 
the  world,  that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  failings  of  the  professing  Chris- 
tianity of  our  day.    There  is  an  eaainess, 
an  indifierence  of  spirit,  amongst  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
which  makes  one  often  feel  as  il^  instead 
of  ministers  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  smiling  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  dropping  honeyed  words  of 
comfort,  we  needed  rather  some  old  pro- 
phet to  arise  amongst  us,  and  to  proclaim 
^  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion." 
A  far  smaller  number  of  believers  than 
the  Church  and  the  world  demand,  are 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  eating  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all 
the  people.    A  &r  smaller  number  than 
we  ought  to  see,  are  shining  in  the  light 
of  the  holy  graces  of  the  Gospel,  those 
graces  which  were  designed  by  the  Re- 
deemer to  apptcBT  in   the   life   of   Hit 
Chnich,  and  to  make  that  Church  her 
own  mission  to  the  world.    How  little 
self-denial  have  we  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  died  for  us;   how  little  of  those 
beauties  of  holiness  which  ought  to  be 
formed  in  our  character,  after  the  lovely 
pattern  of  Him  ^  who  did  no  sin,  and  in 
whose  mouth  there  was  found  no  guile ;" 
how  little  of  the  deep  and  settled  peace, 
of  the  unostentatious  and  patient  seal 
that  should  mark,  not  a  few^— as,  blessed 
be  God,  they  do  mark  a  few— but  very 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Unbelievers  ask  us  why  should  we  be- 
lieve?    We  see  no  difference  between 
your  believers  and  ourselves,  except  thafe 
they  are  sometimes  more  uncharitable 
than  we   in   their   judgmentt   of  one 
another.    And  our  missions,  the  grand 
cause  in  which  the  Saviour  "  sees  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied,"  and 
which  awakens  joy  amongst  the  angels 
of  God,— our  missions  languish,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  funds,  as  from  want 
of  heart  in  those  who  ought  to  support 
and  prosecute  them. 
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When  we  consider  these  things,  it  need 
oocasion  as  no  surprise  that  Christianity 
does  not  make  more  impression  on  the 
world.  It  cannot  make  impression  ex- 
cept when  it  shines  forth  in  its  own 
heavenly  lustre.  We  maj  heap  agency 
upon  sgency;  we  may  send  messenger 
after  messenger  into  the  streets  and  into 
the  lanes ;  we  may  multiply  our  efforts 
without  end ;  we  may  endeavour  to  de- 
rise  new  schemes  of  Christian  exertion, 
till  our  schemes  come  in  at  least,  if  they 
do  not  also  go  out,  with  every  tide.  Un- 
til, at  last,  as  we  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  enumerste  our  meetings,  and 
speeches,  and  drculatien  of  Bibles  and 
tracts,  and  missionaries  both  for  the 
home  and  for  the  foreign  fleld,  we  may 
pause  and  exclaim  with  self-satisfled  de- 
light, how  much  is  done  I 

And  yet,  brethren,  it  may  he  this  very 
much^doing  that  is  undoing  all,  because 
it  may  be  directing  our  thoughts  to  what 
the  Church  doe»,  instead  of  to  what  the 
Church  is,  and  ought  to  be ;  because  it  may 
be  withdrawing  our  attention  from  the 
quiet  and  humble  love  which  ought  to  be 
the  living  principle  in  the  breast  of  every 
follower  of  Jesus,  to  the  noise  and  bust- 
ling activity  of  a  kingdom  which  "  cometh 
with  observation,"  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
comes  not;  and  because  it  may  be  leading 
us  to  substitute  exertion,  from  which  the 
spirit  is  gone,  for  that  spirit  itself  with- 
out which  all  exertion  is  but  as  the  sound- 
ing brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbaL 

No,  brethren,  the  followers  of  the  Sa- 
viour must  themselves  awake  to  a  clearer 
perception,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  reality,  the  power,  and  the  beauty  of 
that  faith  which  they  profess.  Theirs 
must  be  more  of  that  life  which  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  more  of  that  walk  in 
the  spirit  which,  without  their  thinking 
of  it^as  Moses,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  mount,  wist  not  that  his  face  shone — 
will  shew  that  they  too  have  been  main* 
taining  the  same  blessed  fellowship.  They 
must  not  need  tell  us  what  they  are.  We 
do  not  light  a  candle  in  the  darkness^ 
and  then  attach  a  label  to  it  to  tell  us 
what  it  is.  And  in  like  manner,  men 
must  see  for  themselves  what  Christians 
Aie,  see  it  in  their  living  fUth  and  quiet 


leal,  in  their  mutual  eonidenee  and  bar* 
mony,  and  kind,  instead  of  harsh  judg- 
ments of  one  another,  and  contentednese 
to  be  nothing,  so  that  Christ  Jesus  may 
be  all.  In  short,  the  Gospel  must  be  felt 
to  satisfy  all  their  need,  whether  for  ac- 
tion or  suffering,  for  joy  or  sorrow,  for 
life  or  death.  If  it  does  so,  it  will  shew- 
that  it  does  sob  If  it  is  fell  as  a  Ailnesa, 
it  will  so  display  itself.  And  then  it  wUl 
not  merely  satisfy  their  ow^  souk,  but  it 
will  exhibit  its  lustre  where.  God  designed 
that  it  should  be  exhibited,  that  is,  not 
only  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,  but  in 
those  living  epistles^  seen  and  read  of  all 
men,,  which  are  written,  not  with  pen  and 
ink,  but  in  the  hearta  of  living  men  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

Nor,  if  we  fail  to  accomplish^  this,  is  it 
diAoidt  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  the  rule  net  only  of  Scripture^  but  of 
all  experience,  Uiat  *Ho  him  that  hath 
shall  more  be  given,  but  from  him  thmt 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that 
which  he  seeaieth  to  have."  Either  we 
must  add  to  what  we  possess,  ov  we  must 
lose  what  we  have  already  gained.  Either 
our  interest  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must 
be  real,  our  conviction  that  it  is  a  tbin^ 
for  us^  a  thing  in  us,  a  living  convictioa, 
or  we  shall  soon  become  dissatisfied  with 
our  position,  begin  to  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  there  is  the  reality  that  la  spoken 
of  in  the  blessings  of  religion^  and  our  last 
state  will  be  worse  than  ear  first. 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  be  car- 
nest  in  the  pursuits  and  labours  of  the 
world,  earnest  in  questions  affecting  ge- 
nerally the  intellectual  or  social  improve- 
ment of  the  community,  and,  while  indif- 
forent  te  the  value  of  the  faith  ef  Christ- 
while  holding  it  as  a  name,  rather  than  as 
a  living  power  within  us — ^long  retain  any 
any  grasp  of  the  latter  at  alL    Man  can- 
not thus  be  divided.  In  a  time  indiflinent 
to  all  things,  a  time  without  faith,  with- 
out lore^  without  brave  deeds  or  generous 
impulses,  Christianity  may  languish  a 
sickly  life  by  the  sickly  side  of  everything 
which  God  designed  to  be  noble,    iiot  so 
when  other  things  revive.    Then  it  must 
either  revive  with  them,  or  it  must  be 
content  to  drag  out  a  weary  existence  for 
«  Ume  behind  a  racing  world,  and  then- 
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iii%  for  the  earth  when  it  thall  be  so — to 
become  a  dream  of  the  past,  a  memory  of 
better  days. 

What,  then,  brethren,  remains  for  you 
to  dot  but,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  open  your  hearts  to  the 
fali  reception  of  tlie  Gospel  message;  to 
Isy  your  hands  on  the  fulness  of  those 
blessings  which  the  Gospel  brings,  to  ez- 
liibit  in  ever4ncreasing  power  the  reality 
of  that  life  to  which  in  Christ  Jesus  you 
are  called  ?  On  the  one  hand,  do  not  for 
an  instant  doubt  that  aU^the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  yours,  yours 
now,  freely,  unreservedly.   Do  not,  there- 
fore embitter  what  God  has  not  made 
bitter,  darken  what  He  has  made  bright, 
or  hstrodaee  a  gloomy,  hesiutiag  faith 
where  He  calls  yon  to  eyery  sentiment  of 
ooofldeooe  and  joy.  It  is  a  false  humility 
that  does  so^  a  humility  that  is  not  un- 
fteqoently  only  a  refined  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  a  homility  which  expe- 
rience teaches  ns  is   easily  associated 
with  the  most  nnchristian  narrowness  of 
heart,  and  the  most  offensive  spiritual 
pride.    On  the  other  hand,  shake  ofi"  any 
indi&renoe  which  yon  may  yet  display, 
any  hesitation  which  may  yet  mark  you 
in  the  choice  of  the  portion  of  your  soul. 
Tott  will  be  Christ's,  then  serve  Him 
wholly.   Yon  will  have  His  blessing,  then 
take  it  fully.    Yoii  will  put  your  hands 
to  the  plough,  then  never  hesitate  or  look 
back,  bat,  as  those  whose  path  is  Zion- 
wards,  go  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
till  in  Zion  you  appear  perfect  before 
God.   See  that  you  be  no  longer  satisfied 
with  as  small  a  measure  as  possible  of 
Christian  excellence  and  Christian  pri- 
vilege»  but  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  flis  might.    And  let  the 
progress  whidi  yon  make  on  one  day,  be 
but  an  encouragement  to  you  to  prese  on- 
wards on  the  next,  till,  as  you  follow  the 
Lord  folly,  you  are  filled  with  all  the  £al- 
aessof  God. 

Blessed  both  foryonnelveaand  for  the 
world  will  be  such  a  time.  We  eannot 
follow  the  apostle  on  bis  journey  to  Rome, 
and  behold  him  there  in  happy  union 
with  the  church  which  he  desired  so 
much  to  tee.  But  aa  he  came  with  that 
Gospel  which  was  eotrnsled  to  his  care^ 


in  all  its  depth  and  fulness,  to  those  who, 
although  failing  in  many  points,  yet 
knew  and  loved  it,  may  we  not  say 
that  that  must  have  been  a  time  of  re- 
freshing alike  for  his  spirit  and  for  the 
Roman  church?^  They  would  together 
be  comforted  by  the  mutual  faith,  both 
of  thenuind  him.  Plants  of  grace,  already 
growing,  would  waxstronger  and  stronger, 
and  many  a  seed  would  be  sown  which, 
in  after  times,  would  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  had  been  with 
them  of  a  truth. 

It  will  not  be  otherwise  with  us  when 
we  seek  and/find  the  blessing  spoken  of 
in  the  text  Then  our  iaith  will  be 
strengthened,,  our  love  warmed,  our 
bonds  loosened,  enlargement  of  heart, 
bestowed  on  na;  then  will  a  light,  a 
free,  and  a  happy  walk  with  God  be  onrs. 
And  when  the  Church  of  Christ  thus 
shines,  she  will  less  need  to  speak,  about 
missions.  '*The  Gentiles  will  come  to 
her  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
her  rising.* 


LITTLE.  THINGS.. 

8eom  not  the  sllghteit  word  or  deed; 

Nor  deem  it  void  of  power ; 
There's  froit  in  eaeh  wind-wefted  seed. 

Waiting  iu  natal  hour. 

A  whispered  word  maj  touch  the  heart, 

And  call  it  back  to  life ; 
A  look  of  love  bid  sin  depart^ 

And.atill  onhol  j  atrife. 

No  aot  ftUa  fralUeie ;  none  can  tell 
How  vaat  Ita  power  may  be». 

Nor  what  reaulti  unfolded  dwell 
Within  it  aUently. 

Work,  and  despair  not;  give  thj  mite, 

Nor  care  how  email  it  be, 
Ood  is  with  all  who  aerTe  the  right, 

The  holy,  trae»  and  ficee. 


A  FAREWELL. 

My  fldseet  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  yoa ;', 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  akiea  ao  dull  and  gray : 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  leaaon  X  can  leare  joa 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  iweet  maid,  and  let  who  wUI  be  derer  { 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long  i 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for  ever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 
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BEYIYAL   IN   AMERICA. 


Tab  following  it  from  the  report  regard- 
ing the  American  Reyival  by  the  General 
Astembly  (Old  School),  in  the  United 
States:^ 

In  rapport  of  the  riew  that  thii  it  a 
work  of  Qod's  Spirit,  we  are  moved  bj 
Ruch  considerations  as  the  following: — 
1.  The  means  used  to  carry  forward  the 
Word  have  been  legitimate ;  that  is,  they 
have  been  seriptural,  and  they  have  been 
such  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uted  to  hoooat 
for  the  eoDferring  of  graces  Frayer,  ex- 
hortation, and  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
have  been,  in  at  least  a  migority  of  cases, 
the  only  resort ;  and  these  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  blessed,  and.  in  many  instances, 
by  very  extensive  resaltt.  S.  These  r«- 
nUtM  have  been  such  as  agree  with  the 
proper  effects  attending  an  outpouring  of 
the  Hjly  Crhost.  A  general  seriousness 
has  prevailed  among  the  people — there 
has  been  a  strilcing  accessibility  among 
almost  all  classes  to  approaches  oo  the 
sntiject  of  salvation^there  has  been  an 
hearty  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the 
things  which  belong  to  our  eternal  peace 
— there  has  been  a  conviction  of  sin  in 
those  esteemed  moral  and  amiable,  and  a 
consequent  breaking  up  of  that  false  peace 
which  a  merely  outward  morality  had  been 
conferring  for  years->there  has  been  an 
evident  quickening  of  the  graces  of  God  s 
people,  particularly  in  the  excitement  of 
an  unusual  earnestness  among  them  in 
belialf  of  the  salvation  of  the  perishing- 
there  has  been  the  reclamation  of  back- 
sliders, and  the  ingathering  of  many  into 
the  Church  of  God  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  must  be  regarded  as  truly  cun- 
verted.  And  these  results  have  not  been 
confined  to  our  own  land.  Evidence  is 
not  wanting  that,  in  oases  not  a  few,  ves- 
sels, on  entering  our  ports,  have  testified 
to  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  souls 
out  upon  the  wide  sea.  8.  It  is  abo  to 
be  noted,  as  a  remarkable  feattire  of  the 
case,  that  the  ^ofk  has  been  carried  for- 
ward without  reference  to  any  prominent 
man  or  men  as  the  chief  instruments. 
Oud  himself  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
people.  4.  And,  again,  as  little  have  we 
observed  that  this  work  has  been  depend* 
eiit  on  the  presentstion  of  any  onesided 
views  of  doctrine,  such  as  has  marked 
some  former  periods.  On  the  Contrary, 
we  have  been  gratified  to  observe  that 
Chriit  is  made  the  central  point  to  which 
attention  has  very  generally  been  di- 
rected. Inferences  to  fiis  person  and 
worit,  and  publications  setting  forth  the 


truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  have  been  the 
chief  ioBtruments  in  giving  this  work  ita 
peculiar  character.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  indeed,  that  in  the  work  abroad 
there  have  been  some  excesses.  Some 
things  have  been  done,  and  a  good  many 
things  have  been  said,  which  we  could 
much  wish  had  been  left  undone  and  un- 
said. But  after  all,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  wide  extent  of  this  influence,  and 
upon  the  Inasses  wh  wh  have  been  gathered 
daily  together,  embracinff  persons  of  all 
denominations,  we  are  lea  rather  to  won- 
der that  comparatively  so  little  that  is 
objectionable  in  speech  or  lu^tion  has 
occurred,  than  to  decry  tba  work  for 
what  has  taken  place  of  this  nature. 
Besides,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Holj 
Spirit  himself  is  the  best  corrector  of  all 
abuses ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  point- 
ing out  defects,  we  are  disposed  rather 
to  rely  on  prayer  to  Him,  that  He  would 
graciously  so  coned,  restrain,  and  guide, 
that  His  blessed  operations  mav  not  be 
marred  by  man's  infirmities.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
assent  to  the  view  that  the  present  wide- 
spread movement  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  and  as  such  we  rejoice  in 
iu  progress.  The  result  of  this  general 
revival,  as  it  respects  our  own  Presby- 
tery, are  certainly  sufficiently  marked  to 
arrest  attention.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
ihree  churches  within  our  bounds,  all 
bat  two  report  more  or  less  increase  in 
religious  interest.  In  some  the  signs  of 
it  are  very  decided.  The  more  obvious 
manifestations  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :— A  very  evident  and  general  sol- 
emnity pervading  our  congregations,  ac- 
companied with  a  fixed  attention,  and  an 
apparent  desire  to  profit  by  the  Word 
preached.  A  decided  increase  in  the  a^ 
tendance  on  all  the  meetings  for  worship. 
A  quiet  and  yet  very  perceptible  increase 
ilk  the  demand  for  personal  instruction. 
A  readiness  to  abandon  old  defences  and 
refuges  of  lies,  and  to  seek  earnestly  and 
immediately  an  interest  in  Christ  This 
remark  extends  to  many  heretofore  noted 
for  outward  moral  deportment,  to  cases 
of  long-continued  and  yet  unflrnilfiii 
seriousness,  as  well  as  to  those  more 
openly  opposed  to  God.  And  laatly, 
conversions;  among  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  have  been  brought 
in— sceptics  have  been  convinced — back- 
sliden  have  returned  to  God— «od,  not 
least,  spiritual  despair  has  given  place  W 
cheerful  (aith  $nd  hope  io  God." 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  ON   A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 


Rbt.  8iB,^The  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  your  laat  two  numbert,  headed 
*«Thoaghti  on  a  ReTival  of  Religion,** 
must  have  found  a  response  in  the  hearta 
of  many  of  your  readers.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these  articles  roust  have 
been  hailed  by  many  an  expressing  the 
great  want  of  our  Church  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  many,  as  they  perused 
them,  hare  offered  an  earnest  secret 
prayer  that  the  reyival  spoken  of  might 
be  experienced  in  their  own  souls,  and 
manifested  abundantly  in  the  Ufe  of 
their  brethren  around  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ceruin  than  that 
our  Chun:h  stands  in  need  of  a  true 
rerival  of  religion.     I  do  not  inquire 
how  she  stands  in  comparison  with  other 
Churches.    Assuredly,  she  at  least  has 
nothing  to  boast  of,  and  if  other  Churches 
are  bestirring  themselves  to  seek  for  a 
revival,  there  is  certainly  no  such  ex* 
traordinary  zeal  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  to  make  it  less  becoming  for  her 
to   be   conf(Msing   her  manifold  short- 
comings, and  imploring  an  outpouring 
on  her  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  as  a  Spirit  of  faith,  and 
seal,  and  lore.     She  has   much — very 
much — to  confess  and  deplore.    Look  at 
our  misaionary  schemes — how  inadequate 
in  their  extent  as  an  expression  of  Chris- 
tian charity  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland !    And  yet,  limited  as  they 
are,    with    what    difficulty    are    these 
schemes  carried  on !    Appeals  and  argu- 
menta  are  required  to  extort,  as  it  were, 
from  unwilUug  congregations  the  funds 
necessary  for  maintaining  them.    Mis- 
sionary  agents  are  sought  for  in   our 
Divinity   Halls,  and   from   among   the 
number  of  our  preachera,  and  with  very 
roeag^re  success.    The  statements  of  the 
Committees  speak  oftener  of  the  fear 
thiit    the    missions  must   be   curtailed, 
than    of   prospects  of  extending  them. 
And  ail  the  while  the  world  is  opening 
wider  and  wider  to  us  as  a  field  of  labour, 
and  our  own  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities  as  a  Christian   Churcli,  which 
might  be  a  Missionary  Church,  are  in- 
creaaing!    Then,  let  us  look  from  the 
Sctiemea  of  our  Church  to  our  own  home 
work.      "What   are   we   doing   for   our 
parishes  ?    How  far  is  our  Church  exer- 
cising a   Christianising  influence    upon 
the  families  of  our  land  ?    Are  there  not 
many  families  in  every  parish  who  are 
not   attached  to  any  Church— families 
who  are  At  least  as  open  to  be  influenced 


by  the  Established  Church  as  by  any 
other — who,  it  may  be,  claim  a  con- 
nexion of  some  sort  with  the  Established 
Church,  but  yet  who,  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  are  inquired  after  by  no  one— 
who  RO  to  no  place  of  worship,  and  are 
asked  to  go  to  none — who  are  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  Christian  temples,  but 
never  see  anything  of  a  living  Church  of 
Christian  people?  It  is  a  terrible  thought 
that  in  this  land  of  Christian  profession 
it  is  quite  possible  for  families  to  live 
and    die   in    utter    ignorance  of  their 
Saviour  I    And  then  let  us  turn  to  our 
congregations  themselves.    Is  there  no 
cause  for  deep  humiliation  in  the  spi- 
ritual apathy  prevailing  amongst  them  f 
If  our  congregations  were  alive  to  the 
spiritual   interests   of    themselves   and 
others,  there  would  of  course  be  an  end 
to  all  difficulty  in  finding  missionaries, 
in  supplying  the  funds  for  missions,  or 
in  evangelising  the  neglected  families  of 
the  land.    Everything,  humanly  speak- 
ing, would  be  easy,  if  there  was  only  a 
willing  people.     But   the   facU  which 
meet  us  on  all  sides  testify  that  the 
people   are  not  willing.    Look   to   the 
comparative  numbers  of  those  in  a  con- 
gregation who  take  any  interest  in  the 
Christian  schemes  of  the  Church,  and 
those  who  take  none.    Let  us  consider 
the  interest  taken  by  the  few— how  in- 
adequate and  how  inconstont  it  is  1   How 
difficult  it  is  to  persuade  members  of  the 
Church— professing   ChristianM^xo  take 
any  trouble,  or  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others  I    How  difficult  even 
to    get  them  to  spare  time  to  attend 
meetings  about  Christian  objects,  and 
to  give  their  whole  mind  to  the  obj/ect 
when  they  do  meetl    Sabbath  school 
teachers,   district    visitors,    missionary 
collectors, — are  these  easily  procured  in 
our  congregations?    And  of  all  these, 
when  they  are  procured,  how  many  ot 
them,  after  all,  do  not  go  to  their  work 
with  right  good-will,  but  feel  constrained 
to  it  chiefly  by  some  worldly  motive, 
such  as  a  wish  to  oblige  their  minister  or 
their  friends?    Nay,  is  it  not  too  true, 
that    in    proportion    as    any   object   is 
strictly  religious,  in  that  proportion  is  it 
difficult  to  obtain  support  for  it,  and  that 
among  a  Christian  people  I 

Whatever  subordinate  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  the  shortcomings  of  our 
Church  in  these  respects,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  I  think,  that  the  previous  cause 
is,  as  stated  in  the  '^Thoughts  on  a  Re- 
s  2 
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rival,**  the  want  amongst  as  of  true  re- 
liffious  life — of  real,  vital  ChriBtianiry. 
The  great,  the  only,  remedy  is  the  awak- 
ening of  this  /t/e,  of  which  we  now  deplore 
the  absence ;  and  for  this  awakening 
we  must  pray  to  God,  who  alone  can 
guicken  us. 

But  while  our  dependence  must  be  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  revive  the  work  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  our  years,  it  becomes 
ns  to  inquire  carefully  what  we  may  our- 
selves do  to  prepare  the  way  for  so  blessed 
a  visitation. 

Now,  sir,  permit  to  say  that  very  much 
may  be  done  by  the. pulpit.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  preaching  most  com- 
monly heard  in  our  pulpits  is  ^ell  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  men  to  earnest  concern 
for  themselves  and  others.  That  the 
Gospel  is  proclaimed,  I  do  not  deny.  But 
i  fear  it  is  not  always  set  forth  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  impress  those  who  hear  it. 
It  is  too  often  given  out  as  a  truth  to  be 
looked  at,  or  spoken  about,  rather  than 
as  a  truth  for  the  salvation  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  listening  to  it.  The 
hearers  are  too  seldom  made  to  feel 
that  the  words  of  the  preacher  are  for 
them  individually,  and  concern  their  in- 
dividual salvation — that  what  he  says  of 
sin  is  true  of  the  sin  that  is  in  them,  and 
that  the  Saviour  he  speaks  of  is  a  Saviour 
for  them.  But  let  ministers  speak  ear- 
nestly, affectionately,  and  plainly  to  their 
congregations  of  our  need  of  a  vevival — 
let  there  be  an  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  not  be/ore  or  at  the  congregation, 
but  to  them — and  let  the  spiritual  dead- 
ness  that  is  in  us  all  be  fully  confessed,  I 


and  life  from  above  earnestly  sought — 
and  who  can  tell  how  near  we  may  be  to 
a  brighter  and  a  better  day  f 

And  much  may  be  done  by  tlie  office- 
bearers of  the  congregation.  I  appeal  to 
my  brother  elders  if  it  is  not  too  true  that 
we  have  hitherto  done  miserably  little  to 
develop  Christian  life  in  our  oongregft- 
tions.  We  are  called  to  be  ensamples  to 
the  flock:— alas!  how  little  have  they 
learned,  from  our  example,  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  devotedness,  and  apiritual- 
mindednessl  Has  our  life,  has  our  whole 
walk  and  conversation,  been  a  constant 
witness  to  them  for  God  and  holiness, 
and  against  the  world  and  the  spirit  of 
the  world:?  But  with  earnest  piety,  and 
with  devotedness  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us  in  the  Church,  we  may,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  largely  instrumental 
in  leading  our  congregations  io  a  more 
awakened  sense  of  their  relation  to  eter- 
nal things. 

In  conn^on  with  the  whole  subject^ 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  propriety  of  holding  congregational 
prayer- meetings  with  a  special  reference 
to  a  revival  of  religion.  Would  that  a  re- 
commendation to  hold  auch  meetings 
came  from  our  Presbyteries  or  General 
Assembly!  But  congregations  need  not 
wait  for  any  such  recommendation ;  they 
may  proceed  at  once  to  the  duty  them- 
selves. 

Excuse  me,  sir,  for  trespassing  so  far 
on  your  space ;  and  with  the  prayer  tliat 
the  Lord  will  be  pleased  to  revive  oa 
again,  that  His  people  may  rejoice  in  Him, 
I  remain,  Ac,  An  Eldbb. 


FREE  CHURCH  EVANGELISATION  IN  GLASGOW. 


THB  WTMD  OaUBOH. 


WiTBiN  the  last  two  years  the  usual  or- 
ganisation of  a  congregation  has  been 
completed,  with  elders  and  deacons,  and 
collectors  for  the  Sustentation,  Educa- 
tion, and  'Foreign  Mission  Funds.  A 
Sabbath  School  Society  is  also  in  opera- 
tion, with  30  teachers  and  nearly  300 
pupils,  of  whom  60  are  above  15  years  of 
age.  This  Society  has  not  only  Sabbath 
evening,  but  Sabbath  morning  classes  for 
half  an  hour,  to  secure  attendance  at 
church.  An  evening  class  is  carried  on 
during  the  week  for  teaching  adults  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  A  year  before  the 
church  was  built,  in  1854,  about  28.  were 
collected  on  Sabbath  at  the  mission  door; 
during  the  last  year  £250  have  been 
raised  and  expended.  In  how  far  a  con- 
gregation like  this  can  support  adequately 


a  stated  ministry  in  a  city  like  Glasgow, 
will  require  a  year  or  two  yet  to  decide. 
In  the  meantime  the  problem  looks  hope- 
ful. The  chief  agency  has  been  organised 
for  household  visitation,  distribution  of 
tracts,  and  sale  of  Bibles.  About  sixty 
persons  are  thus  engaged,  arranged  under 
eight  superintendents.  Nearly  20,000 
tracts  are  distributed  yearly,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  about  1100  Bibles 
have  been  sold.  In  connexion  with  this 
agency  a  Sabbath  evening  service  has 
been  held  for  about  two  years,  exclusively 
for  persons  in  working  clothes.  The  ser- 
vice is  short,  awakening,  and  held  in 
church.  The  attendance  averages  about 
250,  although  larger  audiences  have  fre- 
quently been  present.  Men  and  women 
who  have  not  been  in  church  for  ten. 
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twenty,  and  eyeo  forty  years,  have  here 
been  listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  added  to  the 
Church.  Some  who  first  came  out  in  this 
way  are  now  among  the  most  active  and 
sacoessful  in  compelling  others  to  come  in. 
AU  this  work  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out a  missionary,  and  at  an  expense  of 
only  £30  a-year.  Nearly  half  of  this 
aum  is  now  being  raised  by  collection  at 
the  evening  seryice,  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  Mission  to  the  congregation  will  now 
be  about  £10  a-year.  The  same  kind 
of  agency  has  been  recently  tried  in 
Fountainbridge,  and  with  immense  suc- 
cess, demonstrating  its  great  capabili- 
ties for  home  mission  work.  Above  a 
year  ago,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Tract  and  Book  Society  to  ap- 
point a  colporteur  for  the  district,  the 
Wynd  Church  providing  half  his  salary. 
During  the  day  this  person— a  member 
of  the  congregation— Ksanvassed  for  sales, 
•nd  on  three  evenings  in  the  week  con- 
ducted in  the  different  houses  meetings 
for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  latter  part  of  his  work  has 
been  followed  up  with  permanent  meet- 
ings; and  although  the  above  arrange- 
ment continued  only  for  a  year,  there 
are  now  fifteen  meetings  carried  on 
weekly,  each  conducted  by  two  Christian 
men,  and  the  attendance  during  the  win- 
ter upon  all  averaged  nearly  200.  This 
important  agency  is  only  limited  by  the 
supply  of  men  able  and  willing  to  en- 
gage. No  difficulty  is  found  in  procur- 
ing houses  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  only  a  few  shillings  for  light. 
Such  an  agency  might  be  employed  over 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  immedi- 
ate results  upon  thousands  of  godless 
families;  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
Churches  might  possess  an  army  of  vo- 
lunteers able,  under  right  guidance,  to 
enter  in  and  possess  the  land.  The  Re- 
port states  that  every  sitting  in  the 
church  is  now  let,  the  church  being 
seated  for  about  580.  Five-sixths  of  the 
sittings  are  held  by  persons  who  are  or 
have  been  in  the  district,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  have  come  to 
help  the  work,  the  church  is  filled  by 
the  class  for  whom  it  was  built.  With 
regard  to  the  membership,  there  has 
been  an  average  yearly  admission  of 
more  than  80  persons,  or  331  since  the 
opening  of  the  church.  And  this  ad- 
mission has  been  after  careful  instruc- 
tion and  examination,  and  by  no  means 
exhausting  the  number  of  applications. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  church  not 
more  than  twenty  members  have  been 
received  by  certificate  from  the  churches 
in  Glasgow.— free  Church  Record. 


BXLF-DBCKIT. 

There  is  within  many  a  man  a  deep 
gulf,  down  which  he  dares  not  look  stea- 
dily—a chasm  between  his  present  and 
his  future,  over  which  he  too  often  weaves 
a  web  of  self-fl«tteries  and  conventiona- 
lities, false,  and  known  to  be  false ;  and 
this  continues  for  days  and  years,  till, 
like  him  who  repeats  another's  jest  till 
he  fancies  it  his  own,  the  soul  cheats  it- 
self into  a  kind  of  half-belief  that  the 
wretched  fiction  is  true.  He  has  firmly 
abut  his  eyes  so  long  that  they  refuse  to 
open ;  and  the  man  sits  down  self-de- 
ceived, with  weaknesses  ignored,  sins 
forgotten,  dangers  unguarded  against. 
And  so  time  flits  away,  and  the  awful 
form  of  eternity  grows  nearer  and  larger, 
while  the  wretched  man  is  playing  with 
truUi — ^priding  himself  on  virtues  he 
never  possessed,  congratulating  himself 
on  safety  from  faults  into  which  he  falls 
every  day — an  accomplished  actor  in  a 
life  which,  at  last,  Qod  proves  to  him  to 
be  no  stage,  but  a  stem  reality— no  place 
for  dressing  up  of  images,  but  a  disci- 
pline in  the  service  of  truth.  Oh,  what 
shall  such  a  one  do  when  first  it  is  said 
to  him  by  God,  *^  The  world  is  no  longer 
for  thee,  nor  thou  for  the  world :  hither- 
to thou  haat  veiled  thyself  admirably ; 
now  thou  must  see  thyself,  and  be  seen, 
as  thou  art?"  Where  shall  he  carry 
for  propitiation  the  elaborate  uselessness 
of  a  life  ?  where  the  studied  blindness  of 
years  of  iiRht?  where  the  self-sought 
condemnation  of  misused  providences 
and  opportunities  of  amendment  scorned  f 
How  shall  he,  racked  with  pain,  or  para- 
lysed with  dread,  or  confused  with  the 
importunity  of  this  world's  matters,  call 
back  that  sweet  spirit  of  truth  which  it 
has  been  the  efibrt  of  his  life  to  drive 
away  ?  How  listen,  in  the  midst  of  ter- 
rors and  distractions,  for  that  inward 
voice  which  be  has  so  effectually  silenced, 
or  hear  the  first  renascent  whisper  of  the 
blessed  monitor  who  once  spoke  so  au- 
dibly in  his  bosom?  Oh,  my  friends, 
let  us  be  true — let  us  be  true  to  our- 
selves I  And  in  the  endeavour  let  us  not 
forget  how  subtle  a  thing  is  self-deceit  1 
Let  us  call  to'  mind  those  penetrating 
words  of  Scripture  which  detect  its  wiles 
and  windings— '*  Be  ye  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving 
your  own  selves ; "  so  that  he  who  can 
come,  week  by  week,  and  hear  of  things 
which  ought  to  stir  his  heart  and  life, 
and  go  his  way  and  carry  that  hesrt  and 
life  unstirred  by  them,  is  a  self-deceiver« 
a  false  man,  a  man  at  variance  with 
himself.— ii/^rcTs    Quebec    Chapel  Ser- 
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**NOTBS  FBOM   MY  JOURNAL." 
Ko»  VIL^Thb  Dbsbet. 

CoJtTKKn  !~Tbe  1l<mte  to  Baei— The  Start— Mounting— First  Camp— Brery  Man  an  Arab  at 
—  —       ■     .     .—      ..    _    -....._..._      _,« to  Egypt— The  Tenta,  WiiWn 

r  of  the  Doat  al  Baaaatin-Tha 


Heart— What  the  Arab  Heart  doea— The  Firtt  Uay,  and  FaraweU  to  Egypt-The  Tenta.  WicUn 
and  Without— The  Men  and  their  Beaata— The  Ocaert— Boenery  of  the  Doat  al  Baaaatin  ""-~ 
Wady  Bamliyeh.  and  a  Hot  Day  in  the  Deaert-The  Wady  Tawarik^Tha  Red  8aa.8hOTa. 


Tbvbb  are  two  roads  by  which  a  traTeller 
maj  go  from  Cairo  to  Saez.    The  flrst  is 
the  ov«rhu»d  route  for  India,  which  ia  so 
aoon  UkeljT  to  be  a  railroad.     It  is  the 
shortest  aod  most  interesting  one.    The 
other  is  one  that  lies  considerablj  to  the 
south,  and  is  named  after  the  Tiilage  from 
which  it  sets  out— the  Derb  el  Bassatin. 
This  road,  from  being  much  longer,  is 
Tery  seldom  travelled ;  but  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  reoeiTed  at  Cairo  of  Its 
grand  scenery,  as  well  as  the  many  cir- 
onmstances  that  were  supposed  to  make 
it  probably  the  track  of  the  Exodus,  de- 
termined us  to  adopt  it  as  our  route  to 
Suez.    Our  party  consisted  of  four.    We 
had  four  tents;   the  excellent  Hassan 
Mousa  for  dragoman ;  Yussuf,  the  cook ; 
Ahmran,  the  Jaek*of-all-trades;  Sheikh 
Hasssan  Fanous,  with   twenty   of  his 
fkithftil  Towara  Arabs  for  escort;  and 
•OTcnteen  camels  for  transport.   We  had 
several  days  of  fearful  confusioQ  in  Cairo 
^buying  pnnrisioas,  inspecthig   tents, 
choosing  camels,  packing  poultiy,  picking 
potatoes,  making  innumerable  rides  on 
donkeys  to  the  bazaars,  signing  con- 
tracts, getting  letters,  &c.,  &Cn  till,  to  our 
relief  of  mind,  we  saw,  one  afternoon, 
our  conroy  winding  out  of  Cairo,  and  no- 
tliing  left  but  ourselres  and  dromedaries. 
And  then  came  the  start— the  first  time 
when  we  were  to  mount  our  camels— a 
▼ery  important  affair,  beUeve  me,  for  any 
one  who  has  an  eye  to  the  graceful.  I  do 
not  know  any  time  when  one  appears  to 
less  advantage  than  then.    Your  friends 
are  gathered  round  to  bid  yon  farewell ; 
your  camel  is  roaring  like  a  steamer  be- 
fore it  sails;  you  yourself  are  "got  up  "  in 
the  moat  approved  Anglo-Bedouin  fashion, 
and,  of  course,  wish  to  "  do  the  thing  " 
•atisfactorily.  Now,  a  camel's  saddle  con- 
sists of  a  pile,  composed  of  all  your  bed- 
ding, and  cloaks,  and  saddle-bags,  with 
two  pionga  sticking  up^  one  behind  and 


one  before,  from  their  midst,  between 
which  you  are  expected  to  straddk.  If 
your  camel  is  a  young  one,  very  firesh, 
and  ready  for  the  start— then,  beware! 
At  the  first  symptom  of  your  leg  being 
thrown  over—just  giving  you  time  to  get 
your  heel  barely  over  the  other  side,  and  to 
make  a  conrulstve  grasp  at  the  proogs— 
hestarts.  Hitch!  up  goes  one  half  of  his 
hind  legs,  and  you  are  swung  violently 
for  ward— half  on,  half  off,  but  holding,  like 
a  crab,  by  the  pronga;  then,  hitchl  he 
goea  in  front,  and  yon  go  back.  Hitch, 
hitch  I  **  When  is  the  brute  going  to  atop 
rising?  **  you  ejaculate,  mentally,  till  an 
awful  calm  comes,  and  you  find  youneif 
twenty  feet  ftom  the  ground — your 
friends  all  grinning  at  yon  from  below, 
while  just  as  little  of  your  person  is  in  the 
saddle  as  you  had  when  you  began.  Hien 
there  comes  the  struggle  whether  yon  are 
to  make  an  ignomious  "  slope "  to  the 
earth  again,  or,  by  a  series  of  ungraceful 
contortions,  wriggle  yourself  between  the 
prongs.  Such,  I  am  afraid,  was  the  de* 
but  I  made  in  Cairo.  Most  thankful  and 
relieved  I  was  when,  inatend  cf  deeoend- 
ing,  I  managed  to  scramble  np,  and  found 
myself  fairly  on  the  deck  of  my  *'  ship  of 
the  desert" 

Our  first  journey  was  but  a  short  ooe^ 
being  simply  through  the  streets  of  Cairo 
to  outside  the  Bab  el  Nasr,  where  we 
found  our  tents  pitched  among  the  tombs 
of  the  old  Mameluke  princes.  These 
tombs  are  very  splendid  mosks,  crumblinjr 
to  decay,  and  built  on  the  bare  ^  Bag€r  " 
that,  here,  sweeps  np  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  city.  And  here  we  were  on  **  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,"  with  Arabia  and  Sinai 
before  us !  Surely,  there  lies  the  germ  of 
the  savage  heart  within  the  civilised,  and 
*^ development"  is  simply  the  growth  of 
years  round  that  which  yet,  like  the 
first  ring  of  the  oak,  lies  imbedded 
within ;  **tii  /kms,"  if  yon  will«  bat  still 
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there.  If  so,  then  within  ewery  man, 
choked  into  silence  it  may  he,  by  the  in- 
cabns  of  black  hats  and  steam  carriages, 
there  yet  beats  an  old  Arab  hearty  that 
leqnires  bat  a  whiff  of  its  free  desert  air 
to  arouse  into  life  again.  Oh,  with  what 
a  wild  joy  it  beats,  when  it  gets,  at  Ust, 
the  upper  hand,  and  has  you  all  its  own 
way,  and  laughs  at  your  oonTentiona- 
Utiee — strips  off  your  stiff  collars;  pitches 
your  razors  out  of  your  tent ;  with  a  kind 
pity,  sends  your  hat-case  home  to  £og* 
land  as  a  *'  corpus  mortuum,'*  utterly  de- 
funct; and  then  drags  you  oft,  simply  as 
a  man,  to  its  own  desolate  prairies  1  How 
it  chuckles  within  you  when  the  Arabs 
first  light  their  fire,  and  the  tents  are 
swelling  in  the  hollow,  and  the  camels  are 
gathering  in  for  the  night !  How  it  ban- 
ters you  with  all  sorts  of  cajoleries,  pokes 
at  you  with  all  manner  of  questions  I 
^Didn't  I  always  tell  you  this  was  far 
better  tlian  ciTilisation,  and  all  the  non 
sense  of  trains  and  telegraphs,  that  only 
serre  to  bring  people  care  and  indiges- 
tion ?  "  Yes  1  the  Arab  heart  has  it  all  its 
own  way,  when  the  gray,  lonely  hills  are 
before  you,  and  you  are  about  to  launch 
on  that  inland  sea. 

The  romance  of  the  first  night  under 
canvass  was,  however,  destroyed  in  our 
case,  by  certain  untimely  symptoms 
of  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  dogs 
that  seemed  to  bark  at  your  very  ear 
— drakeys  that  began  braying  shortly 
after  midnight,  wakening  responses 
from  all  the  cocks  in  the  coops— and  the 
last  echoes  of  Cairo,  that  were  murmur 
ing  ^'Backsheesh"  at  our  very  tent 
doors.  Then,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a 
row  began  that  lasted  till  ten ;  the  Arabs 
dividing  the  expected  spoil,  and  paying 
their  Cuiro  bills.  So  that  it  was  mid- 
day before  we  were  fairly  unmoored, 
and  foond  ourselves  winding  along  by 
the  back  of  the  Citadel  to  the  tract  of 
■boreland  that  lies  between  the  green 
cultivation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  barren 
levels  of  the  Mokuttura  hills.  We  had 
to  move  over  this  directly  south  for 
about  seven  miles,  before  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  Wady  turns  off  by  whieh 
we  were  to  journey*  On  our  wiyr  we 
passed  a  spot  covared  with  white  tombs» 


-»in  glaring  contrast  to  the  bare  sands. 
This  was  the  Jews'  buying  ground, 
where  traditionally  these  world-pilgrims 
have  been  laid  since  the  times  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and  then  we  came  to  Bassatin,^ 
and  the  long  string  of  camels  turned  off 
to  the  left.  This  point  is  the  place 
where,  according  to  some,  the  Israelites 
mustered  on  the  night  of  the  Passover. 
There,  at  least,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  palm- woods  that  ahelter  the 
mounds  where  stood  the  great  capital  of 
Memphis  —  the  Noph  of  Scripture 
(Isaiah  xix.  13 :  Jer.  ii.  16 ;  xlvL  14,  Ac), 
and  in  front  of  us  a  high  spur,  that  fell 
like  a  cliff  in  the  pUin,  was  the  ^^nwu 
Troid  kqwiiB^**  from  which  were  scooped 
the  stones  of  the  Pyramids.  As  to 
whether  this  really  had  any  connexion 
with  the  Israelites,  we  wiU  see  after^ 
wards.  Leaving  it,  in  the  meantime, 
behind,  we  pushed  on  to  overtake  our 
baggage,  which  was  about  two  hours  in 
advance.  We  entered  here  our  first 
"wady,"  or  hollow  in  the  hills,  and 
moved  up  between  the  parallel  ranges  of 
limestone  that  enclose  the  Nile  valley. 
We  had  not,  however,  gone  far  before 
we  crossed  tlie  hill,  and  there,  before  us, 
under  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging  took, 
was  our  first  encampment  in  the  desert. 
Leaving  our  camels  growling  hideously 
as  they  were  being  stripped  of  cloaks  and 
bedding,  we  went  back  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  had  come  over,  which  divided 
the  great  wilderness  on  which  we  had 
entered  from  the  green  fields  and  palm* 
woods  in  the  hollow  of  Egypt,  and  the 
rich  clusters  of  sycamores  through  which 
gleamed  the  minarets  of  Cairo.  We 
ascended  that  rim  of  hills  at  sunset,  and 
stood  for  a  while  to  bid  farewell  to  that 
old  land  we  had  sojourned  in.  A  thunder* 
shower  was  just  then  fleeting  down  from 
the  north,  through  which  struggled  the 
red  rays  of  evening,  and  against  thia 
troubled  sky  stood  boldly  out  tlie  ven- 
erable Pyramids,  cleaving  it  with  their 
wedge -like  cones, — grandly  majestic  in 
the  far  horizon.  Away  beyond  all,  was 
the  level  of  the  boundless  Sahara.  A 
farewell  to  Egypt  was  breathed  by  each 
of  us,  and,  turning  silently  our  back  on 
the  wesly  we  felt  ourselves  fisirly  afloat. 
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"  Eothen  "  well  de«eribea  his  Bensations 
when  flnt  he  crMeed  the  frontier  of  Tor- 
kef,— m  if  oQtting  the  last  rope  that 
bouDd  him  to  civilisation.  Mnch  more 
does  one  feel  this  on  the  desert.  Ton 
break  every  link  with  Europe,  and  enter 
on  a  Tojage  more  solitary  than  across 
an  ocean. 

When  we  returned  to  onr  tents,  we 
found  ererything  looking  most  domestic. 
But  nerer  was  there  such  a  contrast  as 
the  « within  and  without."  Outside,  all 
was  savage.  Onr  Arabs  with  their  long 
matchlocks,  huddled  round  their  fire, 
disputing  in  rough  Arabic;  the  camels 
standing  or  lying  in  picturesque  groups ; 
Ynseuf,  with  a  huge  leather  bottle — 
''zimximiyeh  " — going  to  water  the  poul- 
try; and  all  around  silent  desolation. 
Inside,  all  was  comfort.  A  table  with  a 
white  cloth,  neatly  covered ;  lights  burn- 
ing ;  a  bottle  of  *'  Bass "  in  a  corner ; 
and  the  Arabian  boy  Ahmran,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  in  his  spotless  linen,  alas ! 
soon  to  be  utterly  defiled.  After  dinner, 
we  inspected  our  Arabs.  First  was 
our  Sheikh,  Hassan  Fanous,  in  a  red 
gown,  and  other  external  finery,  under 
which  all  was  unwashed  and  filthy. 
Poor  fellow !  many  a  day  had  he  been  a 
fugitive  among  these  hills,  bearing  ''  the 
mark  of  blood."  Dirty  as  he  was, 
he  proved  most  faithful.  Then  came 
the  other  Towara— all  tall,  erect  men, 
Tery  spare,  in  fact  so  completely  driedf 
that  they  resembled  most  some  of  the 
mummies  we  had  seen  at  Thehea, — so 
tightly  was  the  brown  skin  drawn  over 
the  high  cheek-bones.  When  they  en- 
camp, one  lights  a  fire,  while  the  others 
prepare  for  baking  the  evening  eake^  or 
maldng  the  coffee.  When  the  fire  is  well 
burnt,  a  place  is  cleared  under  the  em- 
bers, in  which  the  ^* scone"  is  placed  for 
firing, — and  then  the  ooflbe-pot  goes  on, 
and  they  all  gather  round  for  the  night. 
This  is  the  time  to  join  their  circle,  and 
to  see  them  as  they  are— silent,  gentle* 
manly  men,  each  in  his  right  place,  be- 
ginning from  the  Sheikh  downwards. 
There  are  three  circles  round  an  Arab 
fire.  First  the  men,  then  behind  them 
the  saddles,  and  outside^  the  camels, 
who  poke  thehr  long  noses  always  to- 


wards their  own  masters.  After  supper, 
they  smoke,  tell  stories,  or  more  gener- 
ally make  diligent  search  after  the  live 
stock  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  their 
spare  garments.  They  seldom  laugh — 
often  quarrel.  But  these  Towara  were 
poor  specimens  of  Arabs.  It  was  not 
till  we  reached  Akaba,  that  we  saw  the 
thorough  Ishmaelite.  When  night  fairly 
comes  on,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
these  groups.  How  beautiful  they  seemed 
that  first  night,  as  I  went  alone  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  looked  back.  The  red  fire 
was  lighting  up  the  white  tents  and 
the  strange,  rough  faces  of  the  Bedouins. 
All  around  reigned  the  most  unbroken 
silence.  Glentle  airs  came  softly  from 
the  far-off  Arabia,  and  the  still  stars 
shone  down — the  same  stars  that  had  so 
gleamed  on  ''the  tabernacles  of  Jacob," 
when,  perhaps  near  that  very  spot,  they 
rested  in  their  wild  flight  from  Ramses. 
So  were  we  night  after  night  encamping 
under  these  glorious  heavens,  and  day 
after  day  steering  our  course  over  a  land 
as  tenantless  and  silent  as  the  sea. 

Next  morning  our  tents  were  struck  at 
an  early  hour,  and  onr  camels  loaded— 
amidst  the  most  fearftil  growling  on 
their  part,  and  the  most  frightful  din  of 
mingled  Arabic,  and  Italian,  and  English 
on  that  of  all  the  others.  Russell,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  India,  seems  to  be  the 
only  man  who  has  fairly  appreciated  the 
camel  as  being  the  most  useful,  cross- 
grained,  unsocial,  bad-tempered,  patient 
of  animals.  When  loading,  it  is  fearful 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  With  mouth 
wide  open,  displaying  a  most  unclean 
throat,  he  utters  a  sound  that  can  never 
be  compared  again  to  anything  bat  what 
Russell  says — ^' a  legion  of  apopletic  al- 
dermen choking."  But  no  sooner  is  he 
laden,  than  up  he  rises,  and  paces  slowly 
off,  with  nose  erect,  as  if  the  earth  beneath 
smelt  ill— the  very  picture  of  patience,— 
nor  ever  growls  again  till  be  is  to  be  un- 
laden. 

The  scenery  of  the  Wady  Bassatin  is 
by  no  means  so  fine  as  has  been  described. 
The  first  day  we  were  moving,  for  the 
greater  part,  through  a  net-work  of 
shallow  wadys,  until  the  afternoon,  when 
we  issued  on  a  high  aort  of  taUe-hud, 
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abont  four  miles  wide^  and  bounded  on 
either  side  by  low  rims  of  white  hills. 
Throagh  the  middle  of  this  table-land 
ran  a  hollow,  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  like  a  dry  watercourse,  named  the 
Wady  Qendeli.  What  struck  us  most, 
the  first  day  in  the  desert,  was  the  air. 
There  is  no  describing  what  a  suft  in* 
toxicating  power  it  had— very  light  and 
balmy.  Then  we  were  astonished  to 
tee  so  much  Tegetation.  We  were  sel- 
dom without  some  plants  by  our  path, 
that  the  camels  plucked  in  passing ;  and 
often  these  were  so  thick  in  the  hollow 
channels  as  to^give  them  almost  a  trans- 
parent greenness.  There  were  dwarf 
acsdas,  the  *'  retem  "  or  wild  broom,  and 
several  aromatic  shrubs.  Nor  was  ani- 
mal life  awanting  in  this  part  of  the 
desert.  Here  and  there  were  the  holes 
of  the  jerboa ;  now  and  then  a  bee  would 
bum  past ;  and  beetles  and  lizards  crept 
across  the  ground.  Once  we  started 
three  lovely  gazelles,  that  bounded  off  to 
the  hills  on  our  approach..  Early  on  the 
aecond  day  we  came  to  the  only  wells 
that  are  in  this  desert^a  few  brackish 
pools,  whoso  water  even  the  camels  re- 
used. The  scenery  was  the  same  all 
that  day,  till  in  the  afternoon  we  passed 
a  strange  conical  black  hill  called  the 
Gebel  Khatboon;  and  then,  ere  we  en- 
camped, there  opened  away  to  the  south- 
east a  grand  range  of  purple  mountains, 
that  reminded  me  much  of  the  view  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps  from  the  plain  of 
Munich.  These  continued  to  give  beauty 
to  the  scenery  all  the  next  forenoon, 
until  we  entered  the  Wady  Ramliyeh— 
the  supposed  Pi  -  Hahiroth  of  some.  This 
is  a  narrow  gorge  that  winds  down  to 
the  great  plain  of  Tawarik,  that  stretches 
to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pa8»  is  about  five 
miles  long,  and  is  seldom  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  enclosed  by  steep 
walls  of  white  chalk  about  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Here  we  had  our  first  ex- 
perience of  the  heat  of  the  desert ;  and,  as 
we  had  many  other  occasions  of  similar 
sufiTering,  I  may  as  well  describe  it  here. 
Your  head  is  rolled  in  white  linen — your 
tongue  parched  and  dusty — your  eyes 
half  shut  to  sare  them  from  the  glare. 
<Kot  A  breath  of  air^bnt  sun,  sun,  sun 


on  every  side — beating  down  from  a  sky 
without  a  cloud  above — beating  on  you 
from  the  ground  without  a  blade  of  ver- 
dure below — burning  you  from-  the  white 
rocks  on  either  side.  After  making 
▼arious  dry  **  clicks  "  with  your  tongue 
as  your  nearest  approach  to  speaking, 
water  is  brought  in  a  leather  bottle — 
that  is,  half- boiling  leather  juice,  for 
water  it  is  not— that  you  vainly  swallow 
for  relief.  The  whole  party  ia  silent. 
The  Tery  Arabs  allow  their  dreary  songs 
to  die  away  on  the  languid  air,  and, 
piling  their  black  cloaks  on  their  beads 
to  save  them  from  sun-stroke,  go  wearily 
along.  And  of  this  misery  there- are  in- 
tensifications, when  there  is,  perhaps, 
flickering  for  hours  in  front,  a  mirage 
that  looks  cool  and  glassy  as  a  summer 
lake,  reflecting  every  sock,  and  picturing 
woods  and  hills.  But  it  is  horror  when 
there  is  over  and  beyond  a  burning 
sirocco  wind,  making  the  air  brown,  as  a 
London  fog,  with  sand,  and  s(X)rching 
your  skin.  Your  brows  throb— your 
breathing  becomes  oppressive— the  wind 
that  you  expect  to  cool  and  refresh  comes 
hot  as  from  an  oven,  parching  and  fever- 
ing you.  In  such  a  frightful  heat  was 
it  that  we  wound  down  the  Bamliyeh ; 
and'  you  may  imagine  how  refreshing 
was  the  change  to  eye  and  hearty  when 
after  these  four  days  of  the  wilderness 
and  this  last  trial  of  endurance,  all  at 
once  we  emerged  on  the  broad  plain  of 
Tawarik,  and  by  and  by  saw  at  its  skirts, 
gleaming  like  a  very  slip  of  the  blue 
of  heaven,  the  bright  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  beyond  which  shone  **the  silvery 
mountain  tops  of  Asia."  That  night 
we  felt  assured,  for  the  first  time,  that 
we  saw  scenes  of  world-worn  fame. 
Somewhere  there  had  passed  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  when  these  same  waters  "stood 
together  as  an  heap ;  **  and  somewhere  on 
that  far  off  coast- line  had  Miriam  struck 
her  high  timbrel— her  inspired  figure 
swelling  big  with  triumph  as  she  beheld 
*^  chariot  and  horseman  cast  in  the  sea." 
And  next  day  we  were  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  evening  our  camels 
were  crushing  with  their  hoofs  the  bright 
shells  and  scarlet  corals,  thrown  up  on 
the    moist   sands   by   the   transparent 
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wAvea ;  and  that  night  we  saw  the  ran« 
fet  followed  bj  the  throbbing  splendours 
of  twilight,  that  dyed  with  iu  rich 
purple  the  trills  of  Sinai,  and  beard, 
mingling  with  onr  dreams,  that  music 
most  grateful  to  the  desert  pilgrim — the 
ceaseless  dash  of  waters  on  the  shore. 
How  glorious  was  midnight  there,  when 
one  saw  that  sea  glancing  like  a  diamond 
coronet,  and  felt  the  cool  air  blowing  soft 


and  intozicfttiog,  and  wandered  by  that 
shore  of  sacred  memories,  and  gazed  on 
that  circle  of  wild  Bedouins  sleeping 
round  their  winking  &re;  or  beheld  that 
high  monntain,  ^all  night  Tisited  by 
traops  of  stars,**  and  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Delireranoe,  to  oommemorate 
that  mhracle  which,  ages  before^  it  had 

looked  down  upon  1 

D.  M. 


FRENCH  MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  ATRICA, 


OuB  June  number  contained  an  extract 
from  Freeman's  Trav§i$  m  Somih  Africa^ 
giving  a  minute  description  of  a  French 
mission  settlement  which  had  been  Tisited 
by  the  writer.  The  station  was  Beer- 
sheba,  situated  about  one  thousand  miles 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  it  has  been  the 
sphere  of  tbe  eminently  successful  la- 
bours of  M.  Holland.  I'his  extract  was 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  future 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  this  in- 
teresting mission,  but  we  grieve  to  say 
the  liord's  work  there  has  been  sadly 
suspended,  and  the  spot  whose  pictu- 
resque beauty  and  whose  spiritual  pro- 
sperity were  so  lately  spread  before  us, 
has  been  turned  into  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  bloodshed,  the  flock  slaughtered 
and  scattered,  and  their  deroted  pastor 
and  his  family  driven  from  Uieir  happy 
home.  We  shall  give  the  details  of  this 
outriige  as  they  have  been  narrated  to 
us: — 

On  the  19th  of  March  war  was  de- 
clared between  the  Btiiuto  and  the  Dutch 
Boers  of  the  Free  Slate.  On  the  22d  a 
letter  came  from  the  Landrost,  an- 
nouncing a  visit  for  friendly  purposes, 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  people 
of  Beershebs,  who  were  to  remain  neu- 
tral. On  the  morning  of  the  2ad  a  large 
force  of  armed  Dutch  made  its  appear* 
ance.  The  Basuto  were  required  to  lay 
down  all  their  arms— they  did  so;  to 
surrender  all  their  cattle,  to  give  up 
hostages,  and  finally  to  be  considered  as 
prisoners  at  discretion;  all  this  they 
complied  with,  condition  after  condition, 
to  purchaie  the  promised  immunity.  M. 
Boiiand  di  •  all  he  could,  but  to  no  use. 
On  a  sudden  the  Dutch  cannon  and 
musketry  opened  on  the  unarmed  crowd, 
who  rushed  into  the  mission- house  till 
there  waa  no  more  room,  tbe  Dutch 
firing  Oil  the  bouse  all  the  time.  The 
windows  and  doors  were  barricaded,  and 
they  were  besieged  four  dsys,  with  no 


food  or  water,  and  ferer  nging,  the 
house  like  a  ''  black  hole  of  Galcvtla." 
The  people  then  attempted  a  flight,  and 
nambers  were  killed  in  tbe  waggona» 
and  plundered  of  everything.  They 
rifled  M.  Holland's  waggon  of  everything 
they  could  carry— shawls,  blanketa,  pro- 
visions, cash,  Ac. ;  then  they  burnt  the 
place,  killing  all  they  met  in  their 
drunken  fary.  The  mission-sution  in 
completely  ruined ;  the  press,  type,  and 
other  apparatus,  the  new  edition,  50,000, 
of  the  Testament,  tbe  school  material, 
M.  BoUand's  beautiful  library  of  300O 
volumes,  and  every  article  of  furniture, 
&C.,  all  either  plundered  by  the  Boera 
(many  of  them  people  who  had  eaten 
and  drunk  in  the  house)  or  else  burned 
down.  M.Ro]lsnd  and  his  family  escaped 
to  the  nearest  Free  State  Tillage,  in  th« 
midst  of  the  Boers,  along  with  a  few 
faithiul  natives  who  refused  to  leave 
them,  having  turned  their  backs,  moat 
likely  for  ever,  on  their  beloved  home. 
There  seems  no  hope  of  Beersheba  being 
ever  resumed;  the  Duteh  are  determined 
to  keep  it  now  they  have  it.  Several 
skirmishes  have  since  taken  pUce  be> 
tween  the  Butch  and  the  Basuto,  gene- 
rally resulting  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Sir  George  Grey  is  not  going  to  tnter- 
iere;  he  has  issued  a  proclamation  isr- 
biddlng  the  friends  of  either  party  who 
are  in  the  colony  from  crossing  tne 
frontier  to  the  scene  of  war.  In  the 
meantime  the  Dutch  are  being  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  cannon,  muskets, 
and  ammunition,  while  the  Csifres  msy 
not  purchase  a  single  charge.  The  Duteh 
threaten  to  do  the  same  by  all  the  other 
stations,  and  to  exterminate  the  Basuto. 
The  station  had  never  been  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition.  The  Sabbath 
before,  tbe  clmreh,  sehools,  and  Inqnirexa^ 
class,  had  been  crowded  to  overflowing. 
Serene  and  happy  fiicea  had  looked  on 
them,  and  on  Wednesday  the  end  had 
come,  and  many  had  died  a  violent  death. 
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Mid  tiM  peaceful  Talley  echoed  irith 
marderous  cannoB.  Amongtt  the  killed 
are  oiost  of  their  actiye  and  trustworthy 
elders,  doubtless  removed  to  a  happier 
•pbiMe,  to  save  them  from  the  coming 
evils. 

Sittoe  receipt  of  the  above  Informa- 
tioo,  a  steamer  has  brought  news  that 
the  Boers  had  received  a  check  at  Her- 
mon,  another  frontier  missionary  station, 
where  the  Basuto  having  waited  till  the 
Boers  fired,  charged  them  and  cleared 
the  lieid,  killing  sixteen,  and  wounding 
ele?en  severely,  in  a  hand-to-hand  spear 
and  battle-axe  fight.  The  Boers  are  a 
little  less  courageous  than  before.  All 
interested  in  Africa  will  await  with  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  the  next  mail. 
Matters  do  not  seem  so  utterly  hopeless  as 
they  did  at  first.  The  Paris  directors  of 
the  mission  sent  M.  Casselis  to  London, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  who  has  written  to 
Sir  George  Grey  that  the  lives  of  the 
missionanes  must  be  protected.  It  seems 
to  be  Bcknowledged,  ev«n  in  the  colony, 
that  the  CaflEres  are  fighting  in  self- 
defence. 

In  closing  this  communication,  we 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  M.  Hol- 
land (a  noble-minded  servant  of  God, 
who  huM  expatriated  himself  for  life,  lor 
the  Gospel's  sake),  in  making  to  his 
brethren  in  Paris  tlie  statement  of  these 
disasters,  dwells  solely  on  the  losses 
SQstaioed  by  the  mission,  and  adverts 
not  at  all  to  his  owu.  Truly  such  trials 
of  faith  are  precious,  and  siiali  hereafter 
be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and 
glory  1  Meanwhile,  in  the  view  uf  this 
most  adverse  and  mysterious  visitation, 
we  are  sure  every  Christian  heart  will 
be  moved  to  prayerlul  sympathy,  and 
wiU  cry  iu  behalf  of  the  tribe  so  basely 
trampled  on,  to  Him  who  ''heara  the 
right,"  that  He  would  save  the  remnant 
ot  the  scattered  flock,  and  that  He  would 
restore,  nnd  protect,  and  extend  the  viue- 
>ards  which  His  owu  right  hand  has 
planted  in  that  heathen  land.  Our  eyes 
are  unto  Thee  for  all  these  things,  O 
God  the  Lord ;  in  Thee  is  our  trust  1 


Christ  is  in  all  His  redeemed  as  the 
soul  of  their  soul,  the  life  of  their  life. 
He  is  the  pitying  heart  and  the  helping 
hand  of  God,  with  every  needy,  praying 
spirit  in  the  world.  He  is  the  living, 
secret,  efficient  Gospel  and  Word  of  God, 
that  is  gone  torth  through  all  the  earth. 
He  is  the  sweet  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  that  breaks  in  upon  every  penitent 
heart.  He  is  the  invisible  bona  of  unity 
between  all  the  scattered  members  ot  His 


body.  He  is  far  above  all  heavens— >  He 
fills  all  things.  He  is  not  only  with  those 
who  believe  in  Him  and  love  Him,  but 
also  with  those  who  neither  believe  in 
Him  nor  love  Him — to  restrain  them  or 
to  wound  them,  to  enlighten  them  or  to 
melt  them,  that  He  may  be  to  them  also, 
•/esMS,  their  Saviour, 

•*Say  not  in  thy  heart.  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down."  The  Christ  of  God  is  in 
thy  heart,  waiting  and  aiming  to  get  the 
consent  of  thy  will,  that  He  may  save 
thee.  Life  cannot  be  defined  by  scientific 
terms;  Christ  cannot  be  represented  by 
names  and  words.  He  is  above  all  names, 
whether  they  be  names  in  earth,  or  names 
in  heaven.  Wherever  man  is,  there  also 
is  Christ,  endeavouring  to  free  him  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  by  becoming 
Himself  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  His 
life. 

Dear  reader,  if  tfiou  believest  that  tby 
God  fbuod,  felt,  and  rested  in,  is  heaven^ 
why  not,  under  the  gracious  help  which 
he  vouchsafes  to  thee  in  His  Son,  b^inat 
once  to  discipline  and  qualify  thy  sou/  for 
this  heaven  f  If  this  be  thy  chief  good, 
why  turn  away  from  it,  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  not  to  be  desired  ?  If  it  be  the 
very  end  of  thy  being,  the  only  right, 
good,  and  blessed  end,  why  postpone  thy 
qualification  for  it,  as  though  it  were  a 
bitter  necessity  ?  There  are  many  vani- 
ties—there is  but  one  reality.  Give  thy- 
self no  rest,  until  thy  many  cares  for 
many  things  become  one  great  healthy 
care  for  one  thing.  Thy  soul  is  a  very 
great  reality ;  and  shouldst  thou  enslave 
it  to  unreal  good,  and  deny  it  the  only 
real  good,  thou  wilt  some  day  find  it  to 
be  an  awful  reality.  SoflTer  thy  soul,  so 
noble  in  ite  origin,  to  be  withdrawn  from 
dust,  noise,  multitudes,  vain  treasures 
and  vHin  pleasures,  to  find  its  sweetness 
and  fulness  in  God.  Immense  is  the  con- 
trast between  a  man  who  is  merely  pro- 
spering in  his  mortal  way,  and  the  man 
who  is  walking  in  the  Divine  Presence, 
and  prospering  for  the  eternal  life.  Turn 
thou  thy  thought,  thy  prayer,  thy  heart 
to  the  Blessed  One,  that  thy  prosperity 
may  be  that  of  thy  eternal  person^  rather 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  fool,  in  his  mo- 
mentary  way.  Walk  thou  with  thy  Di- 
vine Prophet,  and  let  Him  make  thee 
wise;  walk  thou  with  thy  Divine  Priest, 
and  let  Him  cleanse  thee  from  all  sin« 
and  make  thee  holy;  walk  thou  with  thy 
Divine  King,  and  let  Him  rule  thee  and 
make  thee  great ;  and  thou  shalt  no  more 
envy  thy  brother,  because  he  is  walking  to 
his  grave  with  a  few  more  green  leaves 
about  his  head  than  thou  hast.-^Qui€< 
Hours. 
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*■  He  hath  made  Hti  wonderfhl  works  to  b«  r  thither  with  anv  cmm^nPMi  that  Iia  omWrn 
remembered  :  the  Lord  U  gradoas.  and  foU  of   Mm^IT^^J^iJ-^^^S^^.^. 
oompaaaioD."— Pb  ozL 4.  ">*  own;  for  it  18  impottible  that  anj 

but  the  poor  and  destitute  should  behold 


^  Let  all  who  have  tongues  and  pena 
employ  them,  and  let  all  who  are  able 
sing  and  make  a  noise,  if  they  do  but 
in  some  measure  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  I "  exclaims  Luther. 
Oh,  how  nobly  and  how  kindly  are  they 
spoken  for  the  poor,  troubled  sinner,  and 
for  the  wretche<l,  trembling  conscience  ! 
for  here  thou  doat  learn  that,  since  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  become  Mediator, 
thou  may  est  confidently  dnw  near  to 
God  as  His  child  and  heir.  He  hath  es- 
tablished a  memorial  that  proclaims  the 
wonders  of  His  mercy  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Might  we  not  sing,  till 
our  voices  reached  the  heavens  ? — 

Now  all  strife  for  erer  caaie. 
Mow  we  hare  euntlnual  peace. 

Such  songs  of  rejoieing,  however,  in 
these  sad  times,  are  but  seldom  heard 
from  joyful  Christian  hearts.  We  often 
grieve,  indeed,  that  so  many  of  God's 
precious  gifts  are  despised  or  used  with 
thanklessness  and  ingratitude ;  but  what 
is  this  in  comparison  with  the  agonis- 
ing thought,  that  God  has  sacrificed 
His  own  Beloved — has  given  up  His 
own  Son,  His  dearest  Life,  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  that  they  despise  also  this 
gift?  The  mercy- seat  in  Israel  was 
placed  upon  the  holy  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  contained  the  law  of  the 
covenant  which  the  Israelites  had  so 
often  broken  by  their  transgressions; 
and  there  already  had  the  gracious  and 
merciful  God  founded  a  memorial  of 
Himself;  and  received  the  blood  of  the 
oflfbring  of  reconciliation,  which  was 
sprinkled  thereon;  and  thus  the  law, 
with  its  threatenings  against  the  trans- 
gressor, was  overshadowed  by  mercy. 
Ah  I  and  how  much  better  things  has 
He  now  provided  for  us,  the  merciful 
and  gracious  God,  since  that  was  only 
**  a  ghadaw  of  good  tfting*  to  come  **  (Heb. 
z.  1) — namely,  of  that  living  mercy-seat 
which  He  has  now  erected  for  us  upon 
Golgotha  and  Gethsemane,  from  which, 
proceeds  the  road  that  enters  into  the 
sanctuary  of  His  heart  ? 

Oh,  how  is  it  possible  that  men  can  pass 
by  this  mercy-seat,  and  regard  it  only  as 
a  useless  decoration  of  the  sanctuary  I 
Yes,  it  is  mere  ornament  until  you  have 
crossed  the  high  tlireshold,  beyond  which 
alone  it  is  to  be  rightly  seen.  The 
meroy-seat  of  the  New  Testament  is  but 
an  ornament,  nothing  more  than  carved 
cedar- work  for  a  man,  until  he  has 
Ifidded  unto  God  the  right  to  camiemn  him — 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  a  man  comes 


His  glory.    It  is  a  narrow  gate  that 
leads  to  Him  ;  and  oh  i  how  many  false 
pearls,  and  soiled  silken  garments,  and 
sham  gold  ornaments   one   sees  lying 
before  it ;  for  there  we  must  leave  be- 
hind everything  that  we  call  our  own, 
and  the  more  we  have  to  cast  oflT  there, 
the  longer  are  we  before  we  can  pass 
through.    There  is  a  true  and  charming 
history  related  to  us  of  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  clothe  himself  in  many  and 
varied  garments  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  who  lamented  greatly  over  his 
brother,  who  had  put  off  all   his  own, 
looking  upon  him  with  pity,  although  he 
was  a  true  child  of  God.    Kow,  by  the 
grace  cf  God,  a  dream  waasent  to  him 
who  thought  himself  so  good  and  pious, 
in  which  he  saw,  as  through  a  narrow 
gate,  his  brother,  who  meanwhile  had 
died  happily,  seated  at  table  with  all  the 
godly,  in  a  large  and  splendid  halt    He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  thia,  and 
hastened  to  pass  immediately  through 
the  narrow  gate,   that,  if  possible,  he 
might  still  root  out  the  weed  that  had 
crept  in  amongst  the  wheat.    But,  be- 
hold I  so  it  was  that  the  little  gate  be- 
came narrower  and  narrower,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  off  one  garment  after 
snother,  till  nothing  remained  but  one 
fabric  of  great  value  which  he  had  bound 
around  hii»;  and  now  he  struggles  hard 
to  take  his  silken  garment  in  along  with 
him ;   but  all  is  of  no  avail, — he  must 
leave  that  alsQ  behind  him;  and  now, 
first  stripped  and  unencumbered,  can  he 
pass  through  the  little  gate.    When  he 
awoke  he  reflected  much  upon  the  di«am, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  his  heart  was 
changed..    Oh,  beloved  friends,  you  who 
cannot    behold  the  merey-aeat    in   its 
glory,  would  that  these  silken  garments 
were  but  annihilated  l—Tkohieh. 


"RETURN  UNTO  THY  REST, 
O  MT  SOUL  I" 
My  ODly  Sarlovr.  when  I  feel 

0*erwbebned  in  spirit,  fkint,  op|>rest, 
Tia  sweet  to  tell  Tbee,  while  I  kneel 
Low.  at  Thy  fect»  *'  Thoa  art  ny  fsif /  '* 

When  with  a  trembling  heart  I  try 
Mj  aUte  by  trath'a  unerring  test. 

Oft  it  condemns  roe  ;  then  I  Oj 
To  Thee  for  pardon.  Thee  for  reA 

Vm  weary  of  the  strlfW  within ; 

Stronir  powers  against  xny  emil  eontest : 
Oh,  let  me  flee  from  self  and  sin 

ToThydeareroBsl  there,  there  Is  nvt. 

am. 
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KANE'S  SEARCH  FOR  FRANKLIN. 


On  the  SOth  of  May  1S53,  the  author  of 
the  work  of  which  we  propose  giving  a 
brief  abstract  to  oor  readers,"*  sailed  from 
New  York,  for  the  second  time,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  hit  com- 
panions. Exactly  eight  years  and  four 
days  had  elapsed  since  last  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  weighed  anchor  off  the  coasts 
of  Britain — eight  years  of  calm  anticipa- 
tion, vague  uneasiness,  anxious  forebod- 
ings, but  not  yet  of  deapair.  Expedition 
after  expedition  had  returned  from  a 
ihiitlesa  search;  but  the  very  safety  in 
which,  through  many  perils,  these  returns 
had  been  effected,  appeared  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  the  massing  band  might 
have  escaped  the  iceberg  and  the  tem- 
pest; while  it  was  not  unreasonably 
asked  of  those  who  pictured  them  suc- 
combing  to  the  influence  of  a  fifth  or 
sixth  Arctic  winter, whether,  from  amongst 
so  many  British  sailors,  there  would  not 
be  found  at  least  some  to  survive  an  or- 
deal which  presents  so  few  terrors  to  an 
Esquimaux. 

They  who  still  hoped,  and  they  were 
nuny,  and  with  good  claims  to  be  heard 
on  such  a  subject,  pointed  with  reason 
to  the  character  of  Franklin  as  in  itself 
.no  small  encouragement.  Little  fear 
that  if  his  men  succumbed,  it  would  be 
through  fault  of  his.  For  courage  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  for  experience, 
he  was  conspicuous  even  among  that 
gallant  band  who  have  carried  the  flag  of 
our  country  into  those  dreary  waters — 
and  those  qualities  had  been  well  tried. 
He  had  passed  in  safety  through  the 
fights  of  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar;  had 
survived  the  endurance  of  fifty  days  spent 
wiih  upwards  of  ninety  men  on  a  barren 
rock  off  Sandy  Cape,  not  four  feet  above 
the  water's  edge;  and  in  the  second  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  of 
which  this  was  the  fourth,  had  performed 
that  UD paralleled  journey  of  more  than 

*  Arctte  Ezplorationa :  Tb«  Second  GrianeU 
Zzpeaition  in  tearch  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
1*«8,  'K  'B6*  Bj  KLMIU  KavT  Kum,  M  D., 
U.8.M.    Lcmdoni  Trabn«r&Co. 


five  thousand  miles  on  foot  through  the 
**  barren  grounds,"  which  remains  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  chronicles  of  the  North- 
Weat  Passage,  until  Kane,  a  second  time,, 
returned  to  tell  his  wondrous  story. 

Seldom,  too,  had  vessels  started  upoa 
any  voyage  of  discovery  better  equipped, 
or  with  a  crew  better  suited  to  tlie  end 
in  view.  And  it  was  remembered  by 
many,  that  the  warm  affection  of  his 
men,  which,  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
styled  his  vessel,  in  their  own  parlance, 
"  The  Celestial  Bainbow  "  or  "  Franklin's 
Paradise,"  had  still  attended  him— the 
last  letters  received  from  the  ofiloera 
having  been  full  of  the  expression  of 
their  admiration  of  their  commander, 
and  the  happiness  they  experienced  in 
serving  under  him.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  a  man  was  lying 
shroudlesss  ^in  an  unmade  grave,"  the 
first  illustrious  victim  of  a  search  which, 
amid  all  its  tales  of  daring  and  of  peril, 
had  as  yet  hardly  cost  our  country  a 
single  man  of  note. 

The  vessels  had  last  been  spoken  by  a 
whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  26th  July 
1^5,  when  everything  promised  well, 
and  all  on  board  were  in  the  highest 
spirits.  Nothing  fisrther  was  fated  to  be 
heard  of  them  until  August  1850,  when 
tlie  first  traces  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Penney  in  Beechy  Island,  at  the 
mouth  ef  Wellington  Channel.  Here  it 
was  found  they  had  spent  the  winter  of 
1845-6,  and  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones  of  three  of  the  party  who  had 
died,  it  waa  proved  that  in  all  likelihood 
both,  and  for  a  certainty  one  at  leasts  of 
the  ships  had  thus  far  been  preserved  to 
them.  As  many  had  feared  that  they 
might  have  foundered  in  the  dangerous 
passage  of  Baffin's  Bay  or  Lancaster 
Sound,  the  discovery  of  these  touching 
records  was  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
At  the  time  they  were  found,  k  happened 
that  besides  Captain  Penney's  ves^l^ 
there  were,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, two  other  searching  expeditions, 
the  one  commanded  by  Sir  John  Boss» 
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and  the  other  consisting  of  two  brigs 
fitted  out  by  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a 
private  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Grio- 
nell,  and  on  board  of  one  of  which  was 
Br.  Eane^  afterwards  to  be  the  com- 
mander in  a  far  more  perilous  renewal  of 
the  search.  From  the  account  of  this 
first  Grinnell  expedition,  of  which  Kane 
was  also  the  historian,  we  give  the  de- 
scription of  the  discovery.  Penney,  it 
may  be  premised,  had  communicated  to 
the  commanders  a  variety  of  conclusive 
traces  found  by  him  of  Franklin's  party 
having  been  upon  the  island,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  ground  was  re- 
solved upon : — 

•*  I  was  still,"  says  Kant,  '^  talking  over 
our  prcyjects  with  Captain  Penney,  when 
a  messenger  waa  reported,  making  all 
speed  towards  us  over  the  ice.  The  news 
he  brought  was  thrilling^*  Graves,  Cap- 
tain Penney  1  graves — Franklin's  winter 
quarters ! '  We  were  instantly  in  motion. 
Captain  de  Haven,  Captain  Penney, 
Commander  Phillips,  and  myself,  joined 
by  a  party  from  the  Re§cu€^  hurried  on 
over  the  ice,  and,  scrambling  along  the 
loose  and  rugged  slope  that  extends  from 
Beechy  to  the  shore,  came,  after  a  weary 
walk,  to  the  crest  of  the  isthmus.  Here, 
amid  the  sterile  uniformity  of  snow  and 
slate,  were  the  headboards  of  three  graves, 
made  after  the  old  orthodox  fashion  of 
gravestones  at  home.  The  mounds 
which  adjoined  them  were  arranged  with 
some  pretensions  to  symmetry,  coped  and 
defended  with  limestone  slabs.  They 
occupied  a  line  facing  toward  Cape  Riley, 
which  was  distinctly  visible  across  a 
little  cove  at  the  distance  of  some  four 
hundred  yards. 

«*Tbe  first,  or  that  most  to  the  south- 
ward, is  nearest  to  the  front  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch.  Ita  inscription,  cut  in 
by  a  chisel,  ran  thus  :— 

BACKED 

TO  YBB 

MBMORT 
or 

A.    BHAINE,    R.M., 

U.M  8.  Ebitbcs. 

Dted  April  3d.  1848, 

Aged  83  Yean. 

'  ChooM  j«  thia  day  whom  jb  wiU  Mnra.' 

J08HC7A  zxir.  15. 


'*  The  second  was : — 

SAORXD  TO  TBS  IfSXOBT  OV  * 

JOHN  HABTSELL.  A.B^  OF  HJLS. 

EREBUS. 
Ag«d33Ye«ra. 

'  Tkns  saith  tlw  Lord,  Consider  yoor  wajs.' 

HAoaAi  L  7> 


**  The  third  and  last  of  these  I 
was  not  quite  so  well  finished  aa  the 
othersL  The  mound  waa  not  of  stone 
worlc,  but  ita  general  appearance  waa 
more  grave-like-^more  like  the  slsepiBg- 
place  of  Christians  in  happier  lands.  It 
was  inscribed : — 

8ACRBD 

TO 

THE  MEMORY 
ov 
JOHN  TARINGTOK, 

WHO  SETABTBD  TSI8  UFM 

Jaooarj  lat,  a.».  1848, 

OV  BOABO  OB 

H.M.  SHIP  TERROR, 
Aged  20  Yeara. 

'* '  Departed  this  life  or  board  the  Terror, 
1st  January  1846.'  Franklin's  ships,  then, 
had  not  been  wrecked  when  be  occupied 
the  encampment  at  Beechy." 

Numerous  other  traces  of  the  winter 
sojourn  were  found  around,  and  among 
them  some  objecu  "  inexpresaibly  touch- 
ing." 

**The  frozen  trough  of  an  old  water 
channel  bad  served  as  the  wash-house 
stream  for  the  crews  of  the  lost  squadron. 
The  tubs,  such  as  Jack  makes  by  sawing 
in  half  the  beef-barrels,  although  no  longer 
fed  by  the  melted  snow,  remained  as  the 
washers  had  left  them  five  years  ago.  The 
little  garden  too:  I  did  not  see  it;  but 
Lieutenant  Osborne  describes  it  as  still 
shewing  the  mosses  and  anemones  that 
were  transplanted  by  its  framers.  A 
garden  implies  a  purpose  either  to  remain 
or  to  return :  he  who  makes  it  is  looking 
to  the  future.  The  same  officer  found  a 
pair  of  Cashmere  gloves,  carefhlly  '  laid 
out  to  dry,  with  two  small  stones  upon 
the  palms,  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
away.'  It  would  be  wrong  to  measure 
the  value  of  these  gloves  by  the  price  they 
could  be  bought  for  in  Bond  Street  or 
Broadway.  The  Arctic  traveller  they  be- 
longed to  intended  to  come  back  for  them, 
and  did  not,  probal47»  foiiget  them  in  his 
hurry." 
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Tet  of  harry  there  appeared  treces  ob 
every  tide ;  and  Ibe  extaraordinaTy  abaenoe 
of  any  "  memorandttm  or  pointing  croas, 
or  even  the  Tagueat  iatimatkm  of  the  eon- 
dition  or  iotencioaa  of  the  party,'*  together 
with  other  indicatioiia,  lent  but  too  seem* 
ing  a  probability  to  tbe  conclnaioB  eome 
to  by  Kane  and  many  more,  that  the  and* 
den  ruptore  of  the  ioe  that  blocked  up 
Wellington  Channel  had  tempted  Franks 
lin  to  tarn  hie  yetieliT  prowa  to  the  pro- 
miaiog  opening,  and  preee  in,  without  the 
delay  of  a  mooMnt,  to  the  north. 

•«Let   ua   aoppoae,"  he  writea,  ''the 
leaiQii  for  renewed  progreaa  to  be  ap- 
proaching; Franklin  and  his  crewt,  with 
their  reaeeli,  are  bothlooking  out  anziona- 
ly,  from  their  narrow  iathmne,  for  the 
lint  openiBga  of  the  k^    They  oome :  a 
gale  of  wind  haa  aerered  the  pack*  and 
the  drift  begina.    The  first  clear  water 
that  would  meet  hit  eye  would  be  doae 
to  the  riiore  oo  which  he  had  his  encamp- 
ment. Would  he  wait  until  the  continued 
drift  had  made  the  uaTigation  practicable 
in  Laneaater  Sound,  and  then  retrace  his 
steps  to  try  the  upper  regions  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  he  oould  not  reach  without  a 
long  circuit,  or  would  he  press  to  the 
north  through  the  open  lead  that  lay  be- 
fore him  ?   Those  who  knew  Franklin's 
character,  his  declared  opinions,  his  de- 
termined purpose,  so  well  portrayed  in 
the  lately  published  lettera  of  one  of  his 
offioera,  will  hardly  think  the  question 
difficult  to  anawer^his  sledges  had  al- 
ready   pioneered   the  way.      We,   the 
searchers,  were  ourselves  tempted  by  the 
insidious  openings  to  the  north  in  Wel- 
lington Channel,  to  push  on,  in  the  hope 
that  some  lucky  chance  might  point  us  to 
an  outlet  beyond.    Might  not  the  same 
temptation  have  had  its  influence  for  Sir 
John  Franklin?     A  careful  and  daring 
navigator,  such  as  he  was,  would  not  wait 
for  the  lead  to  clone.    I  can  imagine  the 
despatch   with   which   the   observatory 
would  be  dismantled,  the  armourer's  es- 
tablishment broken  up,  and  the  camp 
vacated.    I  can  understand  bow  the  pre- 
served meat  cases,  not  very  valuable,  yet 
not  worthless,  might  be  left  piled  upon  the 
shore-^bow  one  man  might  leave  his  mit- 
tensy  another  his  blanket-coat,  and  a  third 


hurry  over  the  aearch  for  hia  lost  k^. 
And  if  I  were  required  to  conjecture  some 
explanation  of  the  empty  signal  cairn,  I 
do  not  know  what  I  could  refer  it  to,  but 
the  excitement  attendant  on  just  sudi  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  release  from  a 
weary  imprisonment,  and  the  inatant  pro- 
spect of  eneigetio  and  perilous  adven- 
ture." 

To  this  coooeptlon  of  the  course  of 
Franklin,   sadly  erroneous  aa  the  event 
proved  it  to  be,  and  to  the  growing  belief 
(strengthened  greatly  by  the  discoveriee 
of  Inglefleld)  in  the  existence  of  a  vast 
open  sea  around  the  Pole,  was  owing  the 
direction  given  to  more  than  one  of  the 
succeeding  expeditions— among  others,  to 
the  seeond  despatched  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  QrinnelL    The  first,  from  the  re- 
cord of  which  we  have  been  quoting,  had 
proved    singularly   unsuccessfuL      The 
vessels,  from  the  Idth  September  1850,  to 
the  7th  June  1851,  had  been  fast  embed- 
ded in  the  floe  of  ice,  which,  moving 
hither  and  thither  at  its  will,  had  been 
thus,  after  many  vibrations  in  Wellington 
Channels  west  through  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  far  down  to  the  south  in  Baffin's 
Bay.    Every  efibrt  to  retrieve  the  lost 
ground,  before  the  close  of  the  second 
season,  had  been  in  vain,  and,  the  at- 
tempt at  last  abandoned,  they  had  reached 
New  York   in  the  end  of  September. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chronicler  of 
the  expedition  was  far  from  exhausted. 
In  1852,  when  Britain  despatched  five 
veasels,  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  to 
Beechy  Island,  to  renew  the  search,  and 
Lady  Franklin  was  fitting  out  the  Isabel 
to  examine  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
in  reference  to  a  report  that  Franklin  had 
there  been  murdered  by  the  Esquimaux, 
we  find  BCane  thus  writing  to  Mr.  Grin- 
neU:~ 

**The  letters  of  Lady  Franklin  and 
Miss  Cracroft  (her  niece)  move  me.  Their 
views  coincide  with  my  own.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  expedition  could  be  carried 
out,  under  private  auspices,  without  feel- 
ing the  absence  of  an  artificial  discipline. 
If  you  will  send  for  Penney,  I  will  act 
either  conjointly  with  him,  or  in  any  other 
position  in  which  I  can  be  of  use.  .  .  . 
The  feelinga  which  lead  me  to  this  ofibr 
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forbid  the  intnuion  of  any  thonght  of 
technical   dignity.    He   may  have   my 

batler,  and  X  will  go  as  cook 

You  ought  not,  and  are  not,  to  advance 
one  cent.  The  great  tax  upon  you  will 
be  the  Advance  (the  brig  employed  in 
the  voyage).  I  will  go  atrennoosly  to 
woiik  and  raise  the  funds,  giving  my  own 
salary  as  a  start.**  * 

The  funds  were  hatd  to  raise,  notwith- 
standing all  his  endeavours;  and  what 
these  were,  they  who  have  read  his  life 
know,  and  they  who  have — beet  test  of  all 
—learnt  to  know  a&d  love  the  man  from 
what  he  did,  can  well  conceive.  To  raise 
them,  he  lectured  throughout  the  States 
lor  many  months ;  and  though  one  gen< 
tlemeo,  Mr.  Peabody,  contributed  as  much 
as  10,000  dollars,  Mr.  GrinBell  the  brig 
and  much  more,  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
his  biographer  states,  that  his  own  contri- 
bution was  as  large  as^any.  It  was  truly 
to  him  a  labour  of  love.  Through  sick- 
ness and  disappointment,  with  an  en- 
feebled frame,  but  an  iinyielding  resolu- 
tion, he  held  to  his  darling  scheme.  "  His 
heart,"  says  his  biographer, "  was  moved 
to  its  depths  by  the  hapless  fate  of  the 
best  mariners  of  England,  and  the  helpless 
sorrow  of  -the  friends  they  left  behind 
them — the  growing  impulso'that  sent  him 
eut  twiqp  upon  the  search,  was  sympathy 
for  the  sufferers ; "  and  4hough  he  adds,  and 
adds  with  truth,  **  a  patriotism,  as  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  as  a  pilgrim's  religion, 
devoted  him  to  his  countiy's  glory,"  the 
actuating  motive  of  his  efforts  was  beyond 
doubt  what  he  himself  states,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  written  just  before  entering 
Melville  Bay — ^  The  object  of  my  joining 
is  the  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin — 
neither  science,  nor  the  vain  glory  of  at- 
taining an  unsearched  north,  shall  divert 
me  from  this  one  conscientious  aim." 
The  plan  he  had  formed  was,  to  endea> 
vour,  through  the  unexplored  waters  of 
Smith's  Sound  (the  prolongation  of  Bafiin's 
Bay  to  the  north),  to  endeavour  to  force 
a  passage  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  thence, 
pressing  northward  as  far  as  boats  or 
sledges  could  carry  him,  to  ^  examine  the 
coast-line  for  traces  of  the  lost  party." 
But  seductive  and  promising  as  the 
•  lifeoflUns.    By  WUUam  Eldtr.    P.166. 


scheme  then  appeared,  it  was  only  after 
a  year  of  alternate  disappointment  aad 
expectation  that  he  was  able  to  see  his 
preparations  complete.  His  own  state  of 
health,  indeed,  seemed  at  times  likely  to 
offer  an  almost  efibctual  impediment; 
and  only  two  weeks  before  he  set  sail,  we 
find  him  writing  Mr.  Qrinnelli— **  iifter  a 
cruel  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatiamy 
and  three  weeks  of  complete  helplessnesa 
on  my  beaoK^nds,  I  find  myself  ready  to 
start."  ▲  determined  resolution  conquer* 
ed  every  obsUole,  whether  from  without 
or  from  within;  and  at  last  the  Ad- 
tfoacs  was  ready  ibr  sea,  with  a  picked 
crew  of  eighteen  men,  two  df  whom,  the 
first  ofRcer  and  another,  had  been  his  aa- 
sociates  in  She  former  expedition. 

The  brig  was  a  vessel  of  144  tons,  of 
great  strength,  **  a  good  sailer,  and  easily 
managed,"  the  equipments  rery  simple, 
—consisting  'of  **  little  else  than  a  qnaa* 
tity  of  rough  boards,  to  serve  for  housing 
over  the  vessel  in  winter,  some  tenta  of 
India-rubber  and  canvass,  of  the  simplest 
description,  and  several  carefislly  bnilt 
sledges,  some  of  them  on  a  model  frir* 
nished  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  others  of  my  own  devising." 
They  had  Ave  boats,  ^one  of  them  a 
metallic  Ufe-boat,  the  gift  c€  the  maker, 
Mr.  Prancis." 

Two  weeks  before  sailing  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Grinneli  :•— 

"*  Mt  Obas  StB,— All  the  «xpedf  tions 
in  seareh  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  ao» 
companied  their  daily  inspections  with  a 
short  form  of  prayer  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  pecaliar  servioe. 

^  The  isdated  state  of  our  little  party^, 
together  with  its  probable  trials,  call 
strongly  for  a  similar  exercise,  and  as 
the  time  of  onr  departure  is  at  hand,  I 
write  to  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter 
into  consideration."  * 

We  -question  if  ever  old  crusader,  or 
missionary  of  our  own  time,  went  forth 
from  his  home  either  with  a  finer  or  yet 
a  simpler  and  more  God-fearing  heart 
than  this  brave  man. 

On  the  30th  May,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  brig  sailed  from  New  York,  and  on 
the  1st  of  July  entered  the  harbour  of 
•  Kane's  Life,  p.  IBi. 
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Fitkernaefl,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  |  built  no  doubt  with  the  beams  thHt  float- 
Here,  through  the  serriceB  of  the  super-  ed  so  providentially  to  the  shore  some 
intending  official  of  the  Danish  Company    twenty-five  years  after  the  first  landing 


(employed  in  the  cod-fishery),  of  which 
this  is  an  important  station,  the  Doctor 
engaged  an  Bsquimauz  hunter  for  the 
party,  Hans  Christian,  a  boy  of -nineteen, 
''fat,  good-natured,  and,  ezoept  under 
the  excitement  of  the  hunt,  as  stolid  as 
one  of  our  own  hidians."  While  beating 
out  of  the  Fiord,  he  had  an  opportunity 
**  of  visiting  Iiichtenfels,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Oreenland  congregations,  and  one 
of  the  three  Moravian  settlements.  I 
had  read  much  of  the  history  df  its 
fonoders;  and  it  was  with  feelings  al- 
most df  devotion  that  I  drew  near  the 
scene  their  labours  had  consecrated. 

'*  As  we  rowed  into  the  shadow  of  its 
rock-embayed  cove,  everything  was  so 
desolate  and  still  that  we  might  have 
fancied  ourseWes  outside  the  world  of 
life;  even  the  dogs,  those  ^uerulons, 
never-sleeping  sentinels  of  the  rest  of 
the  coast,  gave  no  signal  of  our  approach. 
Presently  a  sudden  turn  around  a  pro- 
jecting cliff  brought  into  view  a  quaint 
old  Silesian  mansion,  bristling  with  ir- 
regularly disposed  chimneys,  its  black 
overhanging  roof  studded  with  dormer 
windows,  and  crowned  with  an  antique 
beffry. 

'*  We  were  met,  as  we  landed,  by  a 
couple  of  grwe  ancient  men  in  sable 
jackets  and  close  velvet  skull-caps,  such 
as  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt  himself  might 
have  painted,  who  gave  us  a. quiet  but 
kindly  welcome.  AH  inside  of  the  man- 
lion-house — the  furniture,  the  matron, 
even  the  children — had  the  same  time- 
sobered  look.  The  sanded  floor  was 
dried  by  one  of  those  huge  white-tiled 
stoves,  which  have  been  known  for  gene- 
rations in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  the 
stiff- backed  chairs  were  evidently  coeval  i 


of  £ged£ ;  and  that  it  had  been  the  home 
of  the  brethren  who  now  greeted  us— one 
for  twenty-nine,  and  the  other  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  Congregation  Hall  was 
within  the  building,  cheerless  now  with 
its  empty  benches ;  a  couple  of  French 
horns,  all  that  I  could  associate  with  the 
gladsome  piety  of  the  Moravians,  hung  on 
each  side  the  altar.  Two  d  welling-rooms, 
three -chambers,  and  a  lutchen,  all  under 
the  same  roof,  made  up  the  one  structure 
of  Lichtenfels. 

''Its  kind-hearted  inmates  were  not 
without  intelligence  and  education.  In 
spite  of  the  formal  cut  ef  their  dress,  and 
something  of  the  fitifihesstbat  ^longs  to 
a  protracted  solitary  Ufe^  it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  their  demeanour  and 
course  of  thought,  the  Uberal  spirit  that 
has  always  characterised  their  Ohurch. 
Two  of  their  'children,'  they  said,  had 
'gone  to  God,'  last  year,  with  the  scurvy ; 
yet  they  hesitated  at  receiving  a  scanty 
supply  of  potatoes  as  a  present  4h>m  our 
store." 

From  Uppemavik,  another  station  of 
the  Danish  Company,  where  they  remain- 
ed two 'days,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
father  full  of  confidence  and  hofKs*  ^-* 

"  I  feel  that  something  must  be  achieved ; 
and  if  your  son  fails  to  bring  back  his 
often  and  hard- battered  carcasa,  he  will, 
at  least,  send  back  a  riicord  of  manly  ef- 
fort and  hardly  tried  prowess.  .... 
Our  course  is  now  directly  for  the  bay, 
and,  as  far  as  my  ice-knowledge  can  pre- 
dict its -condition,  everything  is  in  favour 
of  a  safe  and  easy  passage.  8ay  this  to 
mother,  but  to  no  outside  person,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  hazard  an  opinion^say  to 
mother,  to  have  no  fears  on  Arctic  account. 
I  am  not  entirely  well,  but  as  well  as  I 
would  be  at  home,  and  so  trusting  in  the 


with  the  flrst  days  of  the  settlement. 
The  heavy  built  table  in  the  middle  of  Great  Disposer  of  good- will,  that  I  am 
the  room  was  soon  covered  with  its  '  willing  to  meet  like  a  man  the  worst  that 
simple  oflTtirings  of  hospitality,  and  we  '  can  happen  to  one  secure  of  right,  and  ap- 
sat  around  to  talk  of  the  lands  we  had    proving,  heart  and  soul,  of  that  in  which 


come  from,  and  the  changing  wonders  of 
tlie  times. 

"  We  learned  that  the  house  dated  back 
as  far  as  the  days  of  Matthew  Stach, 


he  is  engaged.  £.  K.  K. 

"  *  Love,'  «•  My  last  word  is  '  Love.' " 
{To  he  continwd,) 

•  Kane's  Life,  p.  1)L 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


OnbowdtlM 


-,  18»7. 


Mt  Diab  SiBy^-Hare  yoa  •rer  crossed 
the  Atlantic?  I  daresay  yoa  have,  as 
in  these  days  of  steam  we  are  more 
adventurous  and  locomotive  than  our 
fathers.  I  have  crossed  it  more  than 
once :  and  as  I  am  very  well,  and  v^ry 
idle,  as  every  one  on  shipboard  ntoally 
is,  I  sit  down,  as  the  vessel  is  toiling^ 
away,  to  give  your  readers,  if  any  such 
care  for  such  things,  an  account  of  some 
of  the  doings  which  beiong  to  a  trip  over 
the  Atlantic. 

And  now  I  shall  tuppoee  that  we  have 
arrived  in  Southampton— that  all  part- 
ings with  one's  friends  are  over— that 
one  has  succeeded  in  keeping  kiis  temper 
during  his  short  intercourse  with  the 
official  pertness  of  the  people  in  Moor- 
gall  Street— that  all  his  luggage,  includ- 
ing the  boxes  and  parcels  with  which 
friends  encumber  him,  lias  arrived  with 
him  in  its  full  totality^that  his  poclcet- 
ful  of  change,  which  he  thought  would  de- 
fray all  intermediate  expenses  in  getting 
from  the  train  to  the  ship,  is  quite  ex- 
hausted, from  the  repeated  and  exorbi- 
tant demands  made  on  him  during  a 
transitus  of  about  ten  minutes— «nd  that 
at  last  he  has  really  got  on  board.  I 
shall  spare  you  a  minute  chronicle  of  all 
that,  and  at  once  ask  you,  before  em- 
barking, to  look  on  that  noble  ship, 
which  is  to  carry  him  and  his  fortunes 
to  the  West  Indies.  From  stem  to  stem 
she  is  a  noble  thing.  Look  away  from 
one  extremity  to  another,  and  you  will 
see,  so  indistinct  from  the  distance  do 
the  faces  appear,  that  you  would  not 
recognise  the  appearance  or  features  of 
your  father.  And  no  wonder.  lam  in  no 
mood  just  now,  and  indeed  never  was, 
for  dry  statistics.  I  shall,  therefore, 
give  you  no  minute  measurement  as  to 
her  length  or  width,  but  ask  you,  or 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble,  the 
first  time  you  walk  some  quiet  lane  or 
green  field,  to  step  off  118  yards— real 
veritable  yards-^and  then  you  will  have 
the  length  of  this  veMaU    There  she  is. 


with  her  oxen  and  aheep  and  poultry, 
numerous  as  a  market,  for  tlie  food  of  thm 
passengers— with  her  mighty  engines 
*Mike  greyhounds  on  the  slip,"  im* 
patient  to  be  free— with  the  multltn* 
dinous  sound  and  bustle  of  taking  in  and 
assorting  the  luggage— and  with  the 
roar  above  head  of  the  steam,  thundering 
away  in  such  a  manner  that  yon  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  whetlier  it  is  rejoiced  to 
make  its  escape,  or  disappointed  that  it 
had  to  be  off  without  shaking  or  tum- 
bling about  the  ship.  But  there  it  goe^ 
amid  all— the  last  bell!  Mow  the  hurried 
farewells  of  friends,  who  came  to  see  as 
long  as  they  could  those  from  whom 
they  are  parting,  perhaps  for  overl- 
and the  weighing  of  the  anchor — and 
the  movement  of  that  mighty  engine  life, 
which  now  throbs  with  ita  thundering 
pulsations^and  Uie  tremble  of  the  ship 
—and  the  waving  of  adieus — and  we  are 
now  committed  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  the  mercy  of  the  beefenly 
Father. 

But  where  oo  earth  have  all  these  paai- 
sengers  come  from,  and  whither  do  they 
go  f  What  a  variety  I  There  is  a  short 
time  of  comparative  quiet,  as  we  all  feel 
that  all  our  little  preparatory  arrange- 
ments have  now  l>een  brought  to  a  dose, 
and  that  we  can  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  watehing  the  departure  of 
our  vessel.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  round. 
There  sits  a  young  woman,  with  teara 
and  joy  in  her  sweet  young  face — tears  in 
leaving  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
her,  but  joy  in  the  companionship  of  one 
who  is  now  nearer  to  her  than  all  the 
world  beside.  There  walks,  and  looks,  one 
who  has  all  the  quiet  bearing  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  around  whom  there  is  a 
polished  reserve,  which  at  once  repels 
the  intrusion  of  vulgarity,  but  discourages 
not  the  temporary  intimacy  of  those  of 
a  kindred  spirit.  There  goes,  with  mili- 
tary tread,  one  evidently  accustomed  to 
"  drums,  and  guns,  and  wounds."  There 
sits  one  who,  with  his  keen  eye,  faia 
stooped  form,  his  projecting  though 
tapering  chin,  and  hismultitndinoua  small 
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boxet,  BMins  to  be  some  imaU  ohapiDafi. 
There  eralke  and  Ulkt,  wilh  bit  onmerooft 
Boquahktanoee,  one  wbese  open,  manly 
fiMe,  whoae  bUarily,  someciines  a  HtUe 
belfteroas,  and  whose  talk  of  markets 
and  ragary  at  once  enable  yon  to  feel  that 
be  is  a  West  India  planter.  There  is  a 
dapper  derle,  whose  smooth  cravat  and 
shaven  obeeks,  and  ALB.  waistooat,  leave 
you  at  no  loss  to  dlsoover  that  yon  have 
before  yon  one  who  Is  aarryiog  Paseylsm 
and  pnltng  to  some  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions;  while  on  another  part  of  the 
deck  there  walks,  with  his  eyes  on  his 
Breviary,  a  priest  of  the  Chnroh  of  Rome, 
who  looks  with  a  sort  of  contempt  on  the 
aforesaid  clerlo,  for  being  merely  an  Imi- 
tator in  dress,  without  the  fortitude  of 
becoming  a  brother.  And  that  poor 
yonng  fellow,  with  the  sunken  cheeks, 
and  the  thin  hands,  and  the  horrid  oongh 
««^ere  b  no  diftonlry  in  seeing  in  him  a 
victim  of  thy  terrible  and  pitiless  power, 
oh,  eonsamption  I  Ha  is  goi  ng  to  a  sunnier 
land,  to  prolong  life  if  possible.  I  feel  for 
thee ;  for  though  neither  «  prophet,  nor 
the  sen  of  a  propber,  I  predict  that  never, 
never  shalt  thou  see  those  from  whom 
thou  now  partest  in  sorrow  and  in  hope ; 
for  the  disease  hath  gained  the  mastery, 
and  will  da  I  know,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  that  the  very  clime  to  which  thou 
betakest  thyself  for  refuge,  will  only  the 
more  speedily,  In  this  advanced  state  of 
thy  illness,  hasten  thy  dissolution.  Ah, 
that  I  could  remonstrate  with  thy  friends! 
bow  I  would  tell  them  they  are,  in  the 
very  cmelty  of  kindness,  sending  thee 
away  to  die  in  the  land  of  tbe  stranger-^ 
to  die,  almost  as  did  Moses,  ''slone/' 
Yes;  wrap  closely  round  thee  thy  gar- 
ments! Thou  art  cold.  No  wonder; 
for  the  winter  of  death  Is  sending  t>erore- 
band  its  precursive  shiver,  like  the  breeae 
of  the  autnmn. 

There  seems  an  nnnsnal  crowd  of 
foreigners^-abont  two  hundred,  I  under- 
stand. Look  upon  them,  as  they  are  now 
gaaing,  either  in  small  groups,  or  solitary. 
There  are  Spaniards,  of  small  stature,  but 
with  proud  bearing— and  Frenchmen, 
with  tufted  chins  and  overhanging  mou- 
staches—and Dutchmen,  with  broad  faces 
and  small  eyeih-Md  Germans^  with  fair 


complexion  and  bhieeyes-^and  Jews,  with 
fine  profile  and  dark  eyes — together  with 
groups  of  little  children,  who  stIU  cling  to 
parents,  but  who  in  a  day  or  two  will  play 
together  in  all  the  barbarism  and  glee  of 
broken  French,  and  Spanish,  and  Englisb. 
Where  are  all  going  t  What  is  their  ob- 
ject f    I  wot  not  as  yet. 

Onwards  and  onwards,  by  night  and 
day,  toils  our  noble  ship.  In  this  world 
of  waters,  she  is  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
whose  drcumferenoe^  instead  of  being 
vaguely  discerned  amid  tbe  dimness  of 
fai^oir  clouds,  seems  sharp  and  definite 
as  If  the  hand  of  omnipotence  had  traced 
with  magnificent  distinctness  its  beauti- 
ful rim  nmnd  the  whole  horizon,  shewing 
the  clear  union,  but  not  tbe  commingle- 
ment,  of  sky  and  sea.  Onwards  and  on- 
wards, by  night  and  day,  does  the  ship 
toil,  urged  on  by  the  power  of  that  mighty 
giant  steam.  No  pause  in  the  working 
of  those  mighty  arms.  Whoever  is  idle, 
he  is  not.  How  he  snorts,  and  coughs, 
and  puffi,  as  if  impatient  to  finish  bis 
taskl  How  enormous  his  appetite  too:  for 
his  daily  food  Is  about  one  hundred  tone 
of  coals.  There  never  was  such  a  con- 
quest on  the  part  of  man,  as  catching 
hold  of  this  subtle  but  powerfbl  thing, 
and  harnessing  it  so  as  to  make  it  carry 
man  over  the  waters  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  The  wind?  It  is  speedier: 
for  I  have  seen  tbe  sail  set,  as  If  to  give 
assistance  to  the  steam,  when  all  at  once, 
as  if  jealous  of  that  assistance,  and  prodi- 
gal of  his  power,  be  started  away  and 
dragged  oo  the  ship,  quicker  than  the 
breeae,  so  that  the  sails  were  actually 
flapping  uselessly  and  retardingly.  On- 
wards and  onwards,  by  night  and  by  day, 
whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  eat  or  drink, 
this  giant  speeds,  at  the  rate  of  about  330 
miles  a-day« 

*<  What  a  beanaful  passage  is  thisl" 
exclaims  tot  a  number  of  d^s  almost 
every  one.  **  Good  night,"  utters  neigh- 
bour to  neighbour,  aa  the  lights  at  eleven 
o'clock  were  extinguished  last  night  aa 
usual  through  the  whole  ship,  **we  shall 
have  such  a  calm  night  of  it  I"  1  parti- 
cipated in  the  feeling,  and  yet,  from 
some  undefinable  feelings  of  my  own, 
strengthened  by  my  observation  of  oer- 
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tain  mannuriogs  of  the  captain  and  some 
of  the  officers,  I  was  noeasy.  I  was 
right;  for  early  in  the  momisg  ttie 
storm  began  to  blow,  and  we  felt  erery 
one  of  OS  that  we  were  in  for  it.  I  shall 
not  begin  to  describe  a  storm  on  the 
Atlaotic,  or  the  lurid  grim  look  of  the 
waters,  or  their  raried  aspect,  as  if 
sometimes  the  wares  were  rushing  with 
fleroe  competition  to  swallow  vp  the  ship, 
and  at  other  times,  when  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly lerel  by  reason  of  the  strength  of 
the  wind.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  for  no  one  can  ever  leslise  a 
storm  on  the  Atlantie  till  he  has  expe- 
rienced it. 

Bat  the  tropics!  Hnrrah  for  the 
tropics  1  The  storms  are  all  over.  The 
glorious  brightness  of  the  tropical  sky 
shines  out  with  a  clearness  utterly  un- 
known in  the  more  temperate  and  cloudy 
latitudes,  and  by  which  and  through  which 
you  think  you  can  look  away  into  a  greater 
brilliancy  behind.  The  son  i»  high  in  the 
heaTens.  The  sky  has  a  blueness,  deep, 
unbroken,  and  indeseribably  beautiful; 
and  the  sea  spreads  around  in  a  whole 
circle  of  millions  of  happy  and  laughing 
wares,  reminding  you  of  the  gloriously 
untranslatable  &v^i^  jtKagfML  of 
JSschylus.  The  vessel,  as  if  having 
completely  subdued  the  ruffian  billows, 
and  as  if  learing  behind  *Uhe  land  of 
mist  and  snow,"  is  now  moring  throug^i 
the  waters  with  the  steady  and  compla- 
cent march  of  a  conqueror.  With  a 
blitheness  wluch  must  be  felt  to  be 
known,  the  wandering  and  playful 
breeies  fan  your  cheek ;  and  you  feel, 
with  the  glorious  sky  aboTe,  and  the 
beautiful  sea  below,  and  the  joyous  gales 
that  fan,  and  the  noble  ship  that  speeds 
along,  that  you  are  rioting  in  an  amount 
of  exquisite  and  bodily  enjoyment  which, 
if  the  heart  be  right,  wraps  your  senses 
in  Elysium,  and  lifts  you  with  a  new 
gratitude  to  God.  And  for  night  within 
the  tropics !  The  day  has  been  hot,  and, 
seated  under  the  broad  awning,  we  have 
sheltered  ourselves  from  tlie  powerful 
sun.  But  now  comes  night  1  glorioue 
night-Haight  of  which  the  dwellers  in 
the  deudy  climes  have  no  conception. 
The  sun  Ims  gone  dowD»  retaining  Ills 


light  and  glory  till  the  very  last  indi  of 
his  disk  is  visible;  and  forthwith,  as 
giving  a  glorious  commentary  on,  and 
illustration  o^  *'  Day  unto  day  utieieth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  teaeheth 
wisdom,"  out  leap  on  the  &oe  of  the  sky, 
the  hosta  of  heaven.  What  a  briUianey 
and  beauty!  As  if  removed  by  some 
omnipotent  hand,  the  veil  which  hid  the 
starry  host  is  suddenly  lifted,  and  the 
body  of  heaven  stands  out  in  all  ita  glitter 
and  clearness.  There  is  the  Soutben 
Cross— that  thing  of  celestial  roauuice  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  uorth  I  How  glorious 
to  be  alone^  away  from  the  noise  below, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  of  celestial 
and  maritime  magnificence  f  Above 
overhangs  this  fretted  roof,  glorious  with 
the  blaae  of  stars,  shining  in  their  calm 
brilliancy  aa  they  shone  long  age^  and 
looking  down,  methinks  with  a  ^niet 
rebuke,  on  the  feverish  bustle  of  poor 
humanity.  Come  up»  oh  thoa  poor 
croaker,  with  thy  petty  grumblings,  or 
thou  poor  egotist,  with  all  thy  self- 
importance,  and  look  on  that  scene  of 
calm  sublimity,  and  dare,  if  yon  can,  to 
howl  out  thy  complaints,  or  boast  of  thy 
importance  I  Full  well  can  I  feel  that 
amid  such  a  display  of  nocturnal  glory 
God  visited  the  receptive  heart  of  Jacob, 
and  that  under  such  a  veij  canopy  as 
this  the  patriarch  uttered,,  in  hie  soli- 
tary communion  witli  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  **Thia  is  the  house  of  God,  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven  I"  Of  all  the 
idolatries  that  ever  ruled  the  human 
soul,  the  most  natural  was  that  of  the 
worship  of  these  hosta  of  heaven.  Glo- 
rious was  it,  no  doubt,  to  watch  the 
lord  of  light  as  he  first  rose  and  scattered 
hi*  rays  over  the  highest  tops  of  the 
mountains;  and  hearty,  methinks,  was 
the  morning  hymn  which  his  watchers 
and  worshippers  chanted  as  they  saw 
him  climb  the  sky,  and  beheld  the  Ught 
rushing  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
flooding  the  valleys  below;  but  what 
was  that  to  the  calm,  and  oompoeing, 
and  elevating  feeling  with  which  men 
gaied  on  the  host  of  stars  marching  in 
silence  and  power,  and  flashing  over  the 
beantifkil  heavens  the  commingled  gleam 
of  their  Uguid  and  livfaiglaBtie?   Truly, 
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when  men  forget  the  true  Ood,  no  idola- 
try was  BO  Datnrat  as  the  worship  of 
these  hosts  of  heaven  r 

What  a  strange,  <^eer^  cloudy  outline 

that  is  which  lies  away  before  us !    It 

has  not  the  shiftingness  of  a  cloud.    It 

is  very  stationary,  though  very  dim.    It 

is  Und  I  It  is  the  cluster  of  smali  islands 

of  which  Virgin  Gorda  and  Tortola  stand 

oot  in  their  insignificant  though  relative 

importance.  •<  Humph  t   And  that  is  the 

West  Indies?"  persons  are  disposed  to 

say.    Who,  on  entering  any  of  our  large 

cities  for  the  first  time,  but  feels  all  his 

romance  very  much  dissipated  by  the 

suburban  squalor  and  meanness?    Let 

these  miserable  islands  stand,  not   as 

KpreseoUtive  of  the  West  Indies,  but 

nther  in  their  suburban  or  their  nUu'sland 

character.    We  are  passing  away  from 

them  rapidly,  and  are  malting  speedy 

nil  to  St  Thomas,  where  we  are  to  stay 

for  a  day  or  two,  and  where  the  passen. 

gers  are  to  be  transhipped  to  their  vari- 

Otts  steamsrs.    There  it  is  1  J.  R. 

(To  beeontknted.) 


WOZn>ER8  AND  MURMURS. 
BtMBge  thant  the  witui  ■hould  b«  left  lo-flree. 
To  pUj  with  a  flower  or  tear  a  tree ; 
To  wag%  or  rmmble  wherever  it  will, 
Aad,  M  U  lUtfl,  to  be  fierce  or  still ; 
Above  and  eronod  to  breathe  of  life, 
Or  to  mingle  the  earth  and  aky  in  etrifei 
Gently  to  whisper  with  momlng  light, 
Yft  to  growl  lilie  a  fettered  fiend  ere  night ;. 
Or  to  lore,  and  cherish,  and  bless  to  dij. 
What  to^inorcow  it  rathlatal;  rends  awsj. 


Strange  that  the  tun  shonld  call  into  birth 
All  the  fairest  flowers  and  truits  of  the  earth, 
Then  bid  tbem  perish,  and  see  them  die, 
While  they  cheer  the  sool,  and  gladden  the  eye. 
At  mom  Ito  child  is  the  pride  of  spring. 
At  nUtht,  a  shrivelled  and  loathsome  thing  I 
Tcdty  there  is  hope  and  life  in  its  breath. 
To-morrow  it  shrinks  to  a  useless  death  ; 
Strange  doth  it  seem,  that  the  sun  shonld  joy 
To  give  life  alone  that  it  may  destvoy. 

Strange  that  the  oetmi  should  come  and  go. 
With  iu  daily  and  nightly  ebb  and  flow- 
Should  bear  on  its  placid  bosom  at  mom 
The  bark,  that,  ere  night,  will  be  teropest-tom; 
Or  cherish  it  all  the  way  it  most  roam. 
To  leave  it  a  wreck  within  sight  of  home- 
To  smile  as  the  mariner's  toils  are  o*er. 
And  wash  tbe  dead  to  the  cottage  door} 
And  gently  ripple  along  the  strand, 
To  watch  the  widow  behold  him  land  t 

But  stranger  than  all,  that  man  should  die, 
When  his  plans  are  formed,  and  his  hopes  are 

bigh; 
He  walks  forth  a  lord  of  the  earth  to-day. 
And  the  morrow  beholda  him  part  of  its  dsj; 
He  is  born  in  sorrow,  and  cradled  in  pain. 
And  from  youth  to  age  it  Is  labour  in  vain ; 
And  all  that  seventy  years  can  show. 
Is  that  wealth  ia  trouble,  and  that  wisdom  ia 

woe— 
That  he  travels  a  path  of  ease  and  strifiB, 
Who  drinks  the  poisoned  cup  of  life  I 

Alas  I  if  we  mnrmnr  at  things  like  these, 
Tliat  reflection  tellaus  are  wise  decrees; 
That  the  wind  is  not  ever  a  gentle  breath— 
That  the  tun  ia  often  the  bearer  of  death— 
That  the  octan-wave  is  not  always  still— 
And  that  lift  is  chequered  with  good  and  ill ; 
If  we  know  *tls  well  that  such  change  should  be. 
What  do  we  lean  flrom  the  things  we  see? 
Tliat  an  erring  and  sinniog  cliild  of  dust 
Shonld  not  wonder  nox  murmur,  but  hope  and 
trust 

JametBoH, 


PABOCHIAL    aCHOOLMASTEBS   ACT. 


TaXHB  EDrrOB  of  THS  KDIKBUBOH  CHBISTIAN  MAOAZISX. 


Sib,— It  is  important  that  the  Church 
•hould  clearly  understand  the  bearing  of 
the  hits  '^Parochial  Schoolmasters  Act " 
on  the  education  question  generally. 
From  remarks  that  fell  irom  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
General.  Assembly,  it  is  plain  that  that 
Act  is  entirely  misunderstood.  It  was 
rebmd  to  as  a  Taluable  boon,  and  as 
lomething  like  an  atonement  for  the  past 
miscondttct  of  the  party  who,  by  their 
ioflaence,  got  the  Act  passed.  It  did  ap- 
pear strange  to  many,  unacquainted  with 
the  secret  policy  of  the  party,  that  such 


a  sudden  change  should  have  come  over 
them,  as  actually,  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Churchy  to  force  upon 
her  the  boon  of  a  continuance  Act  and 
permanently  increased  salaries.  The  old 
enemies  of  the  Church,  who  had,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,,  done  everything  ia 
their  power  to  rob  her  of  her  educational 
institutions,  were  foremost  in  promoting 
the  Bill  in  question.  So  eager  were  they 
to  confer  the  precious  boon  on  the  Church, 
that  they  got  the  Bill  hastened  through 
ita  various  stages,  so  that  she  had  no  op- 
portunity of  declining  it.     How  is  ail 
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this  to  be  explained  f  Was  It  really  the 
case  that  the  bitteiett  aoirootity  was 
changed  into  tpontaneoas  liberality  ? 
Was  it  a  genalne  transintitation  of  hatred 
into  love  ?  Such  Tiolent  transitions  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  political  life  of 
our  times.  There  is  an  explanation 
much  more  in  accordance  with  party 
tactics.  Under  the  hypocritical  pretence 
of  a  valuable  boon,  the  late  Act  infiictt^d 
a  most  serious  injury  on  our  educational 
prospecto.  The  justness  of  this  stoce- 
ment  will  be  readily  aeen  by  recalling 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
educational  controversy.  The  opponents 
of  the  Church  took,  as  the  basis  of  their 
attnck,  the  fall  of  the  schoolmasters'  sa- 
laries m  1853.  The  argument  was  this: 
— **  If  increased  salaries  are  to  be  given, 
the  schools  must  be  opened  up.  The 
additional  endowments  mast  come  frum 
the  nation  at  large,  and  it  cannot  be 
tolerated  that  the  schools  should  lemain 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  one 
religious  body.  The  schoolmasters  are 
reduced  to  a  starvation  allowance,  and 
with  you,  the  Church,  lies  the  respongi- 
bility  of  allowing  them  to  starve.  Only 
release  your  hold  of  the  schools,  and  we 
shall  at  once  raise  the  teachers  above 
want.**  This  line  of  argument  was  most 
artfully  intended  to  alienate  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  schoolmaster  from  tlie 
Church.  He  was  encouraged  to  look  to 
the  Church  as  the  only  obsUcle  to  his 
occupying  a  position  of  greater  emolu- 
ment and  higher  importance.  They, 
however,  fkiled  in  their  object  The 
schoolmasters,  as  a  body,  remained  true 
to  the  Church.  The  threat  of  starvation 
was  not  at  once  put  in  execution.  A 
respite  of  two  years  was  to  be  given, 
from  1858  to  1855,  and  a  Continuance 
Act  was  passed,  by  which,  during  that 
period,  the  salaries  were  maintained  at 
the  old  standard.  Legislation  was  at- 
tempted with  this  threat  hanging  over 
the  beads  of  the  devoted  schoolmasters ; 
but  the  country  would  not  accede  to  a 
severance  of  the  school  from  the  Church. 
The  year  1855  came,  and  Qovernment 
were  now  resolved  actually  to  starve 
the  schoolmasters,  seeing  that  the  mere 
threat  was  of  no  avail.  They  allowed 
the  maximum  salary  to  sink  to  L.26, 
129.  7(d.,  and  the  minimum  to  L.19. 
198. 5(d.  Loud  cries  were  raised  agaiuMt 
the  cruelty  of  this  conduct,  but  Govern 
ment  were  deaf  to  every  appeal.  They 
would,  on  no  ground,  except  that  of  the 
severance  of  the  sdiool  from  the  Church, 
Agree  to  a  Continuance  or  any  other  Act 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school- 
roaster.  It  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  starvation  process  would  make 


the  Church  sorfender.    To  the  no  smaU 

discomfiture   of   the    Government,    the 
heritors  agreed  voluntarily  to  keep  up 
the  salaries  to  the  former  standard.  They 
might  have  followed  the  crnel  and  un- 
just example  of  Government,  and  paid 
the  starvation  pittance  which  the  law 
required  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  geue- 
rously  continued  to  pay  the  former  sala- 
ries.    But  this  was  not  all.     By  volun- 
tarily keeping  up  the  old  salaries,  the 
heritors  implemented  the  oonditiona  of 
the   Privy  Council  granu,  so   that   a 
parish  schoolmaster  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  L  15,  if  found  personally 
qualified.    This  important  fact,  with  its 
various  bearings,  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Chrittian  Mageaine  for  November  1856. 
It  iras  seen  that  the  very  injuatioe  of  the 
Government  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  Church  and  school,  for  it  called 
forth  the  generous  liberality  of  the  heri- 
tors, and  that  liberality  opened  up  an  un- 
expected source  of  income,  which  would 
Ofjnfer  emoluments  greater  In  amount, 
than  any  of  the  baiu  held  out  to  shake 
the  alleiiiance  of  tlie  schoolmaster.    No 
doubt  a  good  many  of  the  schoolmasters 
were  not  in  a  position  at  once  to  accept 
the  Privy  Council  grants,  but  it  was 
plain  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
great  body  of  the  teachers  would  tie  in 
receipt  of  these  grants.    The  educational 
problem  would  thus  have  been  solved; 
the  saUries  would   be  raised,  without 
severing    the    connexion    between    the 
Church  and   the  sehooL     Tlie  ecbool- 
masters,  willing  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, at  once  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Privy  Council  grants,  now 
put  within   their   reach.     Government 
now  saw  that  they  had  outwitted  them- 
selves by  their  cruel  and  unjust  mea^ 
sures.    The  institution  which  ihey  had 
doomed,  now  appeared  to  be  escaping 
altogether  out  of  their  clutches.      Art- 
fully as  they  hsd  spread  their  net,  the 
prey  was  to  elude  them  after  all.    It  was 
objected,  when  the  scheme  was  first  pro- 
posfd   in  the   ChriBtian  Afagazine,   that 
Government   could    at    once   crush    it, 
simply  by  the  apparently  generoae  act 
of  converting  the  voluntaiy  payment  of 
the  heritors  into  a  legal  oneu    But  it  waa 
argued,  that  after  pertinaoioosly  reliutog 
to  give  a  Continuance  Aot  when  wanted, 
they  could  not  be  so  barefaced  aa  Co 
force  one  upon  the  Church,  when  it  waa 
unasked.    It  was  held  that  the  oaaaas 
would  be  so  transparent,  that  no  Govani« 
ment  could  be  guilty  of  ao  flagitloua  an 
act    Government  hai,  however,  perpe- 
trated the  deed,  and  member*  of  the 
Church  are  so  ill  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  have  actually  atood  up 
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in  the  Asaembly  to  appUnd  them  for 
their  generous  c«nduot.     But  QoTem- 
ment  have  endeavoured  to  effect  their 
object  with  the  least  possible  amoant  of 
generosity.    The  Continuanoe  Act  is  only 
to  extend  to  Martinmas  1859.    The  old 
salaries  will  be  paid  up  to  that  time,  but 
a  new  arerage  wiN  then  be  struck,  and 
the  twenty-flire  years  preceding  the  year 
1859  will  be  taken  aa  the  basis  of  the 
average,  aooording  to  which  the  school- 
masters will  be  paid  dorinf?  the  next 
period  of  twenty-five  years*    Now,  what 
is  the  practical  efff>ct  of  this  act,  and  let 
us  take  the  maximum  salary  as  an  ex- 
ample.   The  schoi»lmaster,  up  to  1859, 
will  receive  as  a  legal  paymenr,  the  old 
maximum,  L.84,  49.  4d.,  but  because  it  is 
rendered  legal,  he  cannot  receive  a  Privy 
Council  grant,  unless  an  additional  sum 
of  L.6.  6s.  lid.  be  subscribed  by  the  heri- 
tors. If  the  Act  had  not  passed,  he  would 
reeelve  I«.34,  4s.  4d.  voluntarily  from  the 
heritors,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
Privy  Coancil  grant  of  L.]  5,  on  the  sub- 
scription  of  only  fifteen  shillings.     At 
Martinmaa  1859,  the  legal  salary  will  fkll 
io  conseqaenoe  of  the  new  average.    It 
will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  Mgher  than 
by  the  average  sfruck  in  1853,  which 
made  the  maximum  salary  L.96,  12s.  7d., 
still  the  difi^renoe  will  be  quite  insignifi- 
cant, probably  not  above  L.2 ;  so  that 
Govenimeot   again    evidently   contem- 
plated another  starvation   process.     It 
was  DO  doubt   hoped,  that  as  the  new 
average  would  raise  the  salary  to  some 
extent,  the  heritors  might  not  think  it 
necesaary  to  pay  voluntarily,  as  formerly, 
the  salary  of  L.34, 4  s.  4d.,  so  that  If  the 
intention  of  the  late  Government  is  to  be 
carried  oat,  the  actual  salaries  will,  in 
1859,  be  reduced  to  about  L.28or  L.29— 
the   expectation  being,  that  when  the 
schoolmasters  are  at  last  caught  in  the 
stern  gripe  of  poverty,  we  shall  be  at  last 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.    The 
Schoolmasters  Act  is  evidently  designed 
to  eat  off  the  refuge  afforded  by  the  spon- 
taneous liberality  of  the  heritors,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Privy  Coun^  il  grants,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  want.    Let  us,  however,  sup- 
pose that  in  1859  the  heritors  will  not 
take  advantage  of  the  legal  reduction  of 
salary,   and  that  they  will  voluntarily 
keep  it  up  to  the  old  point  of  L.34, 4s.  4d. ; 
their  liberality  will  not  have  the  same 
effect  aa  if  the  recent  Act  had  not  passed. 
It  witl  be  necessary  to  subucribe  probably 
about  L».2,  before  the  schoolmaster  is  en- 
titled to  a  grant  from  the  Privy  Council. 
lo  whatever  light  we  view  the  late  Act, 
we  are   bound  to  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  boon  to  the  Church.    Perhaps  iu 


the  whole  history  of  the  education  con- 
troversy, there  has  been  no  step  so  dis- 
creditable to  the  parties  who  have  shewn 
such  embittered  hostility  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  was  under  the  guise  of 
friendship  that  the  Act  was  passed ;  and 
so  unsuspecting  were  the  friends  Of  the 
Church  in  Parliament,  that  when  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  Bill  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  they  could  scarcely  be« 
lieve  that  such  really  was  the  case.  A 
Scotch  peer,  at  the  last  moment, 
sounded  an  alarm,  but  his  friends  in 
the  House  of  Lords  would  rather 
believe  that  he  was  labouring  under 
a  mistake,  than  that  the  Government 
should  have  turned  their  position  in  so 
unhandsome  a  manner ;  and  the  Bill  was 
passed  through  with  such  haste,  that  no 
time  was  given  for  fuller  inquiry.  For- 
tunately there  is  as  yet  no  breach  made 
in  the  bulwarks  of  our  institutions,  but 
the  history  of  this  Act  serves  as  a  lesson 
to  be  more  watchfbl  in  fbture,  and  to 
trust  nothing  to  a  party  who  have 
scrupled  nt  nothing  in  order  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  religious  system  of 
education  in  this  country.  The  whole 
history  of  religious  education  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Shews  us  that  there  can 
be  no  sure  guarantee  for  the  religioua 
element  except  in  the  unfettered  juris- 
diction of  the  Church.  No  scheme  has 
yet  been  mooted,  except  that  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  preserves  intact  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Church  and  the 
school.  Kvery  other  scheme  has  re- 
quired, as  a  necessary  condition,  that 
this  connexion  should  be  broken.  It  is 
unfortunate,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  still  a  small  party  In  the  Church  of 
Scotland  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Privy  Council  grants,  and  thus  abetting 
the  cause  of  secularism.  It  is  Imagined 
by  some  who  have  not  carefblly  studied 
the  deliverances  of  the  Church,  that  she 
has  committed  herself  to  the  principle  of 
what  has  been  called  promiscuous  grants. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  will 
at  once  appear  from  her  great  educational 
manifesto  in  1849,  and  the  subsequent 
deliverances  in  the  Commission  of  1850, 
and  the  Assembly  of  1 851 .  The  position 
which  the  Church  assumed  is  this — she 
holds  that  other  Christian  Churches 
teach  the  truth,  and  that  their  schocda 
are  entitled  to  grants.  The  civil  magis- 
trate is  entitled  to  judge  for  himself 
what  Churches  teach  the  truth,  and  to 
bestow  grants  accordingly.  He  may,  of 
course,  err  in  making  a  selection,  but  the 
error  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  We  hold  that  he  ha^  done 
right  in  bestowing  grants  upon  our  own 
schooll,  and  we  gratefully  accept  them. 
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bat  we  are  ^uite  at  liberty  to  proteat 
against  grants  to  schools  in  which  error 
is  taaght.  While  allowing  the  right  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  judge  for  himself, 
we  are  quite  entitled  to  offer  hiro  our  aid 
in  leading  hire  te  a  sound  judgment. 
We  can,  quite  consistently,  accept  grants 
for  onrselires,  and  jet  protest  against 
Roman  Catholic  or  Mormonite  grants. 
The  taunt  of  the  secularist  is,  Why  sanc- 
tion a  wrong  system  by  accepting  grants 
vnder  it?  And  some  even  within  the 
pale  of  the  Chnrch  have  re-echoed  this 
secular  taunt.  Bnt,  by  the  very  condi- 
tions of  civil  society*  we  are  not  to  be 
held  as  homologating  the  wrong  of 
Government,  when  we  co-operate  with 
them  in  what  is  right.  No  one  holding 
the  principle  of  an  Established  Church 
can  consistently  use  such  an  argument, 
for  it  strikes  at  the  rery  roots  of  an 
Established  Church.  It  may  as  well  be 
said.  Why  accept  of  endowments  for  our 
Protestant  Churches,  when  the  same 
Government  endows  Popery  in  our  colo- 
nies ?  Why  allow  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  be  established  in 
India,  wben  Hinduism  and  Mohamme- 
danism are  similarly  endowed?  Why 
sanction  sucb  a  system  of  indiscriminate 
endowments,  by  accepting  endowments 
for  ourselves  ?  The  voluntary  or  secu- 
larist may  have  some  show  of  reason  in 
his  taunt,  but  for  one  bound  to  maintain 
the  principles  of  an  Established  Church 
such  an  argument  is  wholly  inexcusable. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  did  not  listen  to  such  taunts ; 
ahe  was  resolved  to  co-operate  with 
Government  in  what  she  believed  a 
righteous  cause ;  and,  in  doing  so,  she  has 
saved  her  own  time-honoured  institutions, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  to  establish  a 
•ystem  of  secular  education  in  this  country. 
This  position  has  been  gained  simply  by 
doing  the  work  while  ethers  were  devis- 
ing theories  or  framing  protests.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Church  has  co-operated  with 
tlie  Privy  Council,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  altbongh  the  scheme  is  of  so 
recent  an  origin,  grants  to  the  amount  of 
L.149,361  have  been  received.  Last 
year,  the  grants  received  by  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
amounted  to  L.28,534,  this  being  an  in- 
crease of  L&57d  above  the  previous 
year.  By  the  parliamentary  estimates  of 
the  current  year,  the  sura  assigned  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  L.36,825,  shew, 
ing  an  increase  of  L.8291.  These  grants 
have,  in  short,  more  than  doubled  our 
educational  machinery.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Privy  Council 
grants    never    represent    less    than    a 


third  of  the  whole  ezpenditnn  of  the 
schools  which  received  them;  L.SO,000 
of  grants  represent  an  entire  ezpenditnre 
of  at  least  L^0,000,  including  fees  and 
subscriptions.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
connexion  with  the  Church,  and  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Privy  Cooocil 
grants,  an  educational  establishment 
supported  by  funds  which  far  exceed  in 
amount  the  sums  levied  upon  the  hen* 
tors  in  support  of  the  parish,  scboolt.  In 
the  schools  of  this  new  educatiooal 
establishment,  we  have  the  best  goaran- 
tee  for  the  religious  element.  This 
guarantee  is  always  strongest  where  the 
Chnrch  is  most  unfettered ;  and,  in  these 
schools,  the  Churches  power  is  usually 
absolute.  In  a  parish  school,  a  teacher 
may  live  on  the  verge  of  libel;  and, 
though  teaching  the  Catechism  and  the 
Bible,  he  may  exercise  the  worst  religi- 
ous influence;  still,  it  may  be  utterly 
impossible  to  remedy  matters.  In  schods 
aided  by  the  Privy  Council— for  example, 
the  Assembly  schools— the  aathority  of 
tlie  Church  is  supreme,  and  she  ia  at 
liberty  at  all  times  to  put  into  ber 
sohoolsi  not  merely  teachers  of  religion, 
but,  what  ia  stiU  more  important,  religi- 
ous teachers.  It  is  her  own  fault  if  a 
man  is  allowed,  for  a  single  day,  to  exer- 
cise a  malign  influence  on  the  acfaool. 
The  Church  of  England  has  been  still 
more  active  in  saving  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious education,  by  actually  doing  the 
work.  Last  year,  the  snm  she  received 
for  her  schools  was  L.268,S9(\  being  an 
increase  of  L.2g,232  over  the  previous 
year.  By  thus  pre-occupying  the  field, 
and  actually  doing  the  work,  the  echemea 
of  the  secularists  have  been  oompletdy 
baflled.  No  scheme  is  now  possible 
from  which  the  essential  element  of  our 
parish  schools  is  excluded,  that  element 
being  the  union  of  Churah  and  school ; 
and  it  is  this  element  alone  that  can 
afford  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  a  re- 
ligious education  on  a  national  scale. 

B.B. 

A  TBOnOHT  OF  MARTIR  LCTBSR'S. 

Luther  remarked,  that  there  were 
three  things  on  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  dwell,  without  Christ— his  sinsy  death, 
and  the  day  of  judgment. 


DBFBCTITR  RELI01OR. 

A  religion  that  never  suffices  to  gouern 
a  roan,  will  never  suffice  to  save  him; 
that  which  does  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish one  from  a  wicked  world,  will  never 
distinguish  him  from  a  perisluog  world. 
— Mowe, 
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Noticeu  of  18ooft». 


Modem  Anglican  Thtologyi  Chapters  on 
Coleridge^  Hearty  Maurice,  Kingsley^  and 
Jowett ;  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrijice 
and  Atonement.  Bj  the  Be^.  Jamks 
H.  RiQG.    London :  Alex.  ReyUn. 

Ik  this  rolume  Mr.  Bigg  has  done  excel- 
lent ierrice  to  the  cause  of  sound 
biblical  theology.  In  its  structure  it  is 
not  so  compact  and  symmetrical  as  we 
could  wish;  for  the  majority  of  its 
*' chapters"  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
separate  contributions  to  different  quar- 
terly periodicals;  and  they  are  now  re- 
produced in  one  work,  with  only  such 
slight  modifications  as  an  occasional  new 
paragraph,  a  foot-note,  or  an  appendix 
to  a  chapter.  Hence  it  has  lengthier 
and  more  formal  introductions  to  the 
several  chapters,  and  a  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  leading  facts,  ideas,  and 
trains  of  argument,  than  would  hare 
found  place  in  it,  had  the  author,  at  the 
outset,  formed  the  design  of  writing  a 
boolc  en  the  five  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  Broad  Church  school  of  **Modern  An- 
glican Theology.**  Perhaps,  after  all,  his 
repetitions  are  an  advantage,  as  the  mat- 
ters to  which  they  refer  are  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  English  thought. 
That  a  work  of  this  kind  was  called 
for,  there  cannot  well  be  a  doubt.  The 
five  writers  who  pass  in  review  before 
Mr.  Bigg,  much  as  they  differ  from  each 
other,  are  the  same  in  spirit,  and  un- 
questionably the  ruling  authorities  of  the 
philosophising  Christians  of  the  day. 
And  from  their  genius,  their  eloquence, 
their  earnest  spirit,  as  well  as  their  fall- 
ing in  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
age  in  regard  to  religion  and  philosophy, 
they  exercise  a  commanding  influence, 
not  only  over  theologians,  but  general 
readers.  Coleridge,  who  dwells  much  in 
cloud-land,  is  rarely  indeed,  if  ever 
understood;  but  he  is  extensively  read, 
and  intensely  admired.  Hare,  from  his 
genial  spirit,  large  sympathies,  extensive 
learning,  simple  and  idiomatic  English, 
and,  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks, 
his  sound  evangelism  in  sentiment  and 
character,  is  an  universal  favourite. 
Jowett  has  not  yet  found  access  to  the 
masses  of  the  reading  public;  but  his  in- 
fluence is  already  extensive  among  the 
rising  divines  of  the  advanced  semi- 
infidel  school,  who  are  taught  that  the 
old-fashioned  Christianity  of  past  genera- 
tions is  now  effete^  and  needs  a  re  casting, 
if  it  keep  pace  with  the  adranced  in- 


telligence of  a  thinking  and  critical  age. 
Kingsley,  where  most  wrong-headed  is 
right-hearted  ;  and  there  is  a  brilliancy, 
a  force,  a  point,  and  a  power  of  vivid 
word-painting  in  whatever  he  writes, 
that  we  cannot  help  following  and  sym* 
pathiding  with  him  in  the  most  eccentric 
of  his  movements.  Maurice's  views  are 
in  almost  every  respect  identical  with 
Kingsley's,  but  he  has  a  very  different 
mo(!e  of  stating  and  enforcing  them. 
Both  are  indeed  eloquent,  earnest,  and 
thoroughly  confident  that  they  are  them- 
selves in  the  right,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  are  blinded  by  weak 
prejudices,  and  stereotyped  habits  and 
associations.  They  both,  too,  when  it 
suits  their  purpose,  are  outrageously  un- 
scrupulous in  caricaturing  the  senti- 
ments of  their  opponents,  more  especially 
the  evangelical  party  of  their  own 
Church.  But  while  Kingsley  is  always 
open,  frank,  and  fearless,  Maurice  often 
temporises^  conceals,  or  half  explains  his 
meaning.  He  rarely  reasons.  His 
usual  method  is  to  dogmatise  and  de- 
nounce. What  would  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  his  readers  in  a  naked  state- 
ment, he  wisely  clouds  under  a  veil  of 
mysticism,  leaving  them  to  infer  that 
what  is  to  them  unintelligible  is  some- 
thing ver^  profound.  He  clothes  the 
most  heretically  pagan  of  his  ideas  in  the 
sacred  garb  which  has  for  ages  been  the 
recognised  and  venerated  coitume  of 
evangelical  piety  and  truth.  And  he 
does  all  this  so  adroitly,  and  with  such 
dexterous  management,  that  he  appears 
the  earnest  and  intrepid  champion  of 
**  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
while,  in  truth,  by  daringly  fastening:  his 
own  meaning  on  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  instead  of  reverently  drawing  the 
Divine  Spirit*s  meaning  out  of  it,  he 
manages  entirely  to  discard  some  of  the 
most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such 
as  the .  Trinity,  the  atonement,  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments,  and  the 
proper  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, while  he  more  or  less  mutilates 
and  distorts  almost  all  the  rest. 

Such  being  the  talents  and  popular 
attractions  of  these  seductive  but  dan- 
gerous writers,  Mr.  Bigg  engaged  in  no 
ordinary  task  when  he  took  in  hand  the 
work  ot  exhibiting  them  in  their  genuine 
colours ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  he  has 
done  with  triumphant  success.  He  does 
full  and  frank  justice  to  their  real  merits, 
and  these  are  many;  but  he,  at  the  lame 
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time,  lays  bare  with  an  unflinching  hand 
their  very  grave  errors  and  defects.    In 
doing  this,  he  analyses  the  p^iilosophy 
and   explains   the   theology   of   each ; 
shews  the  points  in  wliich  they  sgree, 
and  those  in  which  tliey  differ  among 
themselves;  opposes  the  false  analogies, 
the  gratuitous  assumptions,  the  sophis- 
iictiX  reasonings,  tlie  glaring  contradic- 
tions,   and    the    gross   perversions    of 
Scripture  in  which  they  abound.    Above 
aU,  he  brings  out  with  overwhelming 
evidence  the  important  but  damaging 
fact,  that   the   mighty  revelations   by 
means  of  which  these  modern  lights  of 
the  nineteenth  century  expect  to  regen- 
erate the  Church  and  the  world,  are 
little  else  than  the  old   Flatonism  of 
Athens,  combined  with  the  Neo-Platon- 
ism  of  Alexandria,  modified  and  mo 
demised  in  their  psasage  to  this  country, 
through  the  hands  of  Uie  transcendental 
idealists  of  Germany;  and  here,  to  secure 
them  acceptance  with  the  simple  and 
unsuspecting,  most  artistically  dressed  up 
in  an  imposingly  decorous,  but  deceptive 
Christian  garb.    Mr.  Maurice  is  at  pre- 
sent the  Coryphaeus  of  this  school  of 
(shall  we  call  th*om  ?)  theologians.    We 
therefore  quote  Mr.  Rigg*8  summing  up  of 
his  strictures  on  this  modem  Anglican : — 
'*  We  have  shewn  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Maurioe*s  phliosophv,  or  theosopliy,  upon 
his  theology.    We  have  traced  bis  sys- 
tem to  its  first  principles.     We  have 
proved  that  it  is  based  upon  trae  Fla- 
toniism;  but  that  some  of  its  develop- 
ments coincide  rather  with  Neo-Platon- 
ism.    The  idea  of  a  personal  Trinity  is 
one   distinctively    Christian;    but   Mr. 
Maurice  has  followed  the  Neo-Platonists 
in  his  method  of  adjusting  this  idea  to 
Platonism.    The  system  which  results 
from  this  interpretation  of  Christianity 
by  Platonism,  we  cannot  regard  as  a 
a  Christian  system.    Tlie  vital  and  char- 
acteristic doctrines  of  Ctvistiauity  are 
metamorphosed  and  dislocated.     They 
are  bleacned  into  the  pale  complexion  of 
Platonism  or  Neo  Platonism ;  and  tlieir 
relations  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
man,  and  Qod,  and  the  Bible,  are  essen- 
tially altered.    The  odour  of  grace  is 
exhaled ;  the  blood  of  atonement  is  ex- 
hausted of  all  value  or  efficacy.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maurice,  Moses  teaches 
Platonism  in  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis, and  implies  the  trath  of  this  philo- 
sophy throughout.  All  Hebrew  theology 
was,  in  effiict,  grounded  upon  it ;  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  and  St.  Paul,  in  their  most 
wonderful  sayings,  teach  nothing  which 
is  not  virtually  included  in  it.    Thus, 
Christianity  is  but  the  supplement  to 
that   *  wisdom'   by  which   the   Greek 


philosopher  'searched,* 'found  out,'  and 
*knew  God;'  and  Plato  becomes  twin- 
prmpbet  with  Moses,  and  author  of  a 
philosophy  which  sustains  on  its  foun- 
djition  the  later  and  more  complete  de* 
velopments  which  were  efiected  by  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  and  His  Apostlea. 

•'Let  the  Christians  of  England  be 
aware  of  this  new,  complex,  and  deadly 
heresy,  which  is  little  better  than  a 
modem  Gnosticism  of  a  refined  char* 
acter.  At  present,  the  morals  of  this 
system  are  pure ;  but  it  is  as  capable  of 
being  perverted  to  the  worst  inunoraiity, 
as  the  most  antinomiao  Gnostidsm  of 
former  times." 

The  members  of  that  Cburch  to  which 
Maurice  and  his  Broad-Church   allies 
belong,  are  very  fond  of  taunting  us,  the 
Presbyterians   of    Scotland,    with    the 
multitude  of  conflicting  denominations 
into  which  we  have  fidlen.    There  is  too 
much  ground  for  such  taunts ;  but  they 
come   with   the    worst  possible   grace 
fbom  the  Episcopalians  of  England.    We 
Scottish  Presbyterians  have  unhappily 
our    sectarian    differences.     But    how 
trivial  are  those  which  operate  moat  in 
keeping  up  the  walls  of  partition  which 
separate  us,  in  comparison  of  the  difRir* 
euces  which  exist  among  men  witliin 
the  pale  of  the  same  Church  in  Bpisco- 
palisn  England!  — a  Church   with   its 
three  great  parties— each  of  which  has 
its  own  subdivisions — ^in  a  state  of  fierce 
and  permanent  conflict  with  one  another; 
and  this  on  some  of  the  most  vital  and 
fundamental  questions  of  worship,  doc- 
trine, and  discipline.    The  Chimsfa  of 
England  can  number  amoqg  its  clergy 
manv  learned,  pious,  orthodox,  earnest, 
and  hard-working  men.    Is  it  not  at  the 
same  time  notorious  that  they  who  serve 
at  its  altars  and  eigoy  its  emoluments, 
hide  under  their  black  gowns  and  white 
surplices,  every  shade  and  divwsity  of 
opinion,  fh>m  the  one  extreme  of  almost 
openly-avowed  infidelity,  to  tiie  opposite 
one  of  abject  mediaeval  ftomish  supersti- 
tion ?    Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
many  excellent  and  infiuential  church- 
men, lay  and  clerical,  who  are  at  present 
making  such  strenuous  exertioos  to  cure 
these  and  other  evUs,  may  have  all  the 
success  which  they  so  eminently  merit. 
This  success,  however,  can  only  be  par- 
tial, till  the  professional  training  of  its 
ministers  is  nlaced  on  a  better  fbotiDg, 
and  its  now  fettered  governors  invested 
with  such  ft^edom  of  action,  as  to  render 
the  discipline  of  the  Chureh  a  realiQr, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgnoefhl,  yet 
too  prevalent  practice  of  subscribing  its 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  what  is  called  a 
non- natural  sense. 
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By  the  late  Bev.  J.  B.  Kaolaubik,  Minister  of  St  Luke's,  Ediiibuigh. 
•«  LMd  «  BOt  into  tamptttloii.  ¥Qt  dtUvw  u  from  etiL**— liASVflBw  vi  18. 


A  ^9B8TieN  has  arisen  as  to  whettier 
these  words  form  one  petition  of  the 
X<ard*8  Prayer,  or  two— a  question  best 
answered,  I  think,  by  our  saying  that 
they  are  two  coaneoted  petitums,  which 
should  be  studied  in  connexion.  They 
are  liiUsed  together  by  the  word  InU, 
which  is  not  a  single  oonnectiTe  link, 
and  joining  tlungs  that  are  like^  but  im* 
plies  opposition  —  joining  things  that 
are  opposite.  The  two  members  form 
what  is  oalled  an  antithesis,  or  oppo- 
sition: the  one  is  negative^  '*lead  us 
not;**  the  other  po^tive,  "delirer  us:" 
the  one  expresses  aversion^  shrinking 
back— not  there,  not  into  that;  the  other 
dssire^ttom  this,  out  of  this.  In  short, 
the  first  is  a  prajer  that  something  may 
not  oome  upon  us,  entrance  into  tempta- 
tion; the  other,  that  something  its  oppo- 
aite  may  oome  unto  ui^  namely,  delirerw 
ance  from  eviL  I«ead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  rather  deliver  us  firom  evM 
and  the  power  of  the  eril  one,  the  tempter, 
altogether.  Another  way  of  interpreting 
the  two  is  the  common  one^  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation;  but,  if  thou  dost,  de- 
liver us  from  «viL''  This,  however^  the 
Greek  will  not  allow  ot  The  second 
petition  is  not  a  prayer  for  deUvesance  on 
the  supposition  that  God  has  not  seen 
meet  to  grant  us  the  first ;  it  is  not  the 
prayer  of  a  man  who  has  been  led,  or  sees 
himself  about  to  be  led,  into  temptation ; 
but  it  is  the  prayer  of  a  man  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  with  him  who  asks, 
^I^ead  me  not  into  temptation '**-not  a 
substitute  for  that  prayer,  but  going  be- 
yond it,  expressing  that  we  not  only  de- 
sire to  be  kept  out  of  temptation,  but  to 
be  also  delivered  from  eviL  It  is  im- 
portant that  you  see  this  clearly;  but 
does  not  mean  *<  nevertheless  "—'*  Lead 
me  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
from  evil" — nevertheless,  deliver  when 
tempted;  it  means  ** instead"—** Lead 


me  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
from  evil  "-—deliver  me  instead  from  evil 
altqgetlier,  from  its  approach,  from  its 
temptations,  from  its  very  existence.  If 
I  s^  "nevwtheless,"!  suppose  the  former 
petition  dmieds  but  if  I  say  **  instead,"  I 
suppose  that  the  former  petition  msy  be 
^roiitec^  and  I  wish  something  more.  This 
then  appears  to  me  to  be  the  connexion 
of  the  two  petitions,  '*  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  rather  deliver  us  finun  evil 
altogether." 

I  shall  now  ask  you  to  study  with  me 
these  two  petitions  in  that  connexion; 
the  first  by  itself  And  in  the  light  of  the 
second  also;  the  second  by  itself  alone. 

1st. ''  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." — 
The  petition  bears  a  difficulty  on  the  very 
fiMse  of  it  Does  God  lead  His  people  into 
temptation?  Tliat  seems  strange  doc- 
trine. "God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
neither  temptetb  He  any  man."  Strange 
it  may  be,  but  true.  The  Lord  Jesus 
would  not  conxnand  us  to  pray  thus  if  it 
were  not  true.  Some  explain  the  peti- 
tion by,  "Suffer  us  not  to  be  led  into 
temptation,"  which  is  a  weak  dilution  of 
the  original.  Of  course  that  is  implied, 
but  fiur  more  is  Implied  besides ;  had  that 
been  ally  the  Lord  would  have  used  those 
words,  instead  of  those  He  has  used. 
But  He  has  said, "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," and  He  means  us  to  believe  what 
He  says.  God  does  lead  man  into  temp- 
tation. He  led  up  His  own  Son  into 
the  wild^oess,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 
The  temptation  is  not  His;  but  the  trial 
is  so,  that  He  sends  to  us.  This  trial 
is  turned  into  temptation  by  the  devices 
of  Satan^  and  our  own  evil  hearts.  What 
in  the  temptation  is  evil,  God  permits,  or 
suffers,  and  therefore  it  is  said,  "  He  will 
not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear." 

Again,  what  in  the  temptation  is  good, 
and  for  our  probation,  is  sent  by  God: 
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He  leads  us  into  it ;  and  our  prayer  here 
is,  that  this  maj  not  be  sent  upon  ns. 
•'Spare  ns  this  trial"  **Lead  ns  not 
into  tempUtion."  Why  so?  Why  this 
shrinking  back  from  trial  ?  Is  it  because 
we  distrust  God,  and  fear  to  give  our- 
selTCS  up  to  His  guidance?  No:  it  is 
because  we  distrust  ourseWes ;  it  is  be- 
cause we  fear  the  tempter,  who  turns 
good  into  evil,  trial  into  temptation.  We 
dread  him,  and  we  distrust  ourselres :  for 
we  hare  a  traitor  within  our  breasts^  and 
we  ask,  therefore,  to  be  spared  the  trial 
which  we  maj  abuse  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Can  anything  be  more  natural  than 
such  a  petition  ?  It  betrays  no  distrust 
of  God ;  quite  the  rererse.  Without  ua- 
plicii  inut  m  God,  the  petitum  cannot  be 
uttered  m  itt  true  meaning.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  three-fold  expression,  from  a  child  of 
God  to  his  Father  in  hearen,  of  his  trust 
in  Him,  of  his  distrust  of  himself,  of  his 
abhorrence  of  eriL  And  under  this  three- 
fold aspect,  I  am  now  practically  to  view 
it,  as  it  has  been  explained. 

(1.)  As  an  expression  of  trust  in  God, 
''Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  lead  us 
not  into  temptation.**  We  must  recall  the 
beginning  of  the  prayer,  for  that  fixes  its 
whole  character  and  its  spirit;  we  pray 
to  our  Father  in  hearen  t  Does  not  the 
yery  relationship  imply  trust  ?  How  can 
He  be  our  Father  if  He  be  not  trust- 
worthy nor  trusted  ?  To  say.  Our  Father, 
is  to  put  our  trust  in  Him  fully,  for  our 
daily  bread,  for  forgiyeness  of  tin,  and  for 
guidance  in  temptation.  We  say  "lead,** 
we  by  no  means  ask  to  be  left  alone ;  we 
feel  that  all  safety  is  in  God*s  guidance, 
whithersooTer  He  may  guide  us.  To 
be  left  is  to  be  lost.  To  be  with 
Him  is  to  be  safe,  wbereyer  we  are. 
"Make  thy  way  straight  before  my 
face,"  is  a  similar  prayer  to  the  one 
now  before  us.  That  says,  "thy  way;" 
this  says,  "lead:"  that,  "make  it 
straight  before  us;"  this,  "lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  How  God  shall  make 
His  way  straight  before  us,  how  He  shall 
preserre  us  from  temptation,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  decide.  It  may  be  by  keeping 
temptation  at  a  distance,  and  then  we 
shall  be  safe  externally,  bdng  near  to 


God,  led  by  God;  or  it  may  be  by  lead- 
ing us  through  temptation,  and  then  we 
shall  be  safe  internally,  being  near  to 
Him,  led  by  Him;  for  otherwise  there 
can  be  no  safety  for  us.  The  salvation  of 
the  believer  is  just  this,  that  God  leads 
him ;  the  ruin  of  the  unbeliever  just  this, 
that  God  does  not  lead  him. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Do  we  not,  in  a 
manner,  prescribe  to  God  hom  He  ahatt 
lead  us,  in  uttering  this  petition  ?  Tes, 
we  do ;  and  it  is  tight  that  we  should. 
All  prayer  is,  in  the  rery  same  way,  our 
telling  Qod  how  we  would  like  Him  to 
lead  us,  what  we  would  like  Him  to  do 
for  us.  It  is,  if  you  choose  to  say  so,  a 
humble  wish  that  the  Divine  Providence 
may  be  shewn  to  us  and  others  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  For  instance,  if  a  friend 
be  sick,  we  pray  that  he  may  recover; 
if  he  be  in  straits,  that  he  may  have 
prosperity,  and  so  on.  Some  tbink  that 
we  should  pray  only  for  those  things 
that  are  in  a  manner  settled  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
blessings  that  are  secured  by  covenant, 
and  which  our  Father  is  bound  by  pro- 
mise to  give  us.  These,  no  doubt,  are 
the  main  subjects  of  prayer;  and  believ. 
ing  prayer  for  them  is  always  answered. 
But  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  we 
limit  our  Father's  afibction  very  much 
when  we  ask  only  those  things  which,  in 
a  manner.  He  cannot  help  giving  ?  Surely 
it  is  less  than  the  true,  heartfelt  trust  in 
Him,  which  we  ought  to  have,  that  sup- 
poses that  the  promise  of  Christ,  "  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my 
name,  ye  shall  receire,"  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant  No,  brethren ;  if  you  have  a 
Father  whom  you  frilly  confide  in  and 
love^  it  becomes  you  to  ask  a  great  many 
things  of  Him  besides,  and  shew  your 
confidence  in  Him  diereby.  If  yon  are 
sick,  ask  for  health ;  if  you  are  poor,  ask 
for  daily  bread ;  if  you  see  temptaticm 
coming,  ask  to  be  spared  the  trial  I 
know  not,  none  knows,  how  far  a  single 
prayer  may  change  the  Divine  will;  I 
only  know  that  it  is  written,  "  Aak,  and 
ye  shall  receive^"  and  beseech  yon  to  act 
upon  it. 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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very  trust  in  onr  Father,  which  prompts 
OS  to  such  a  prayer,  wfll  oTerrale  the  re- 
quest^ if  need  be^  by  snch  a  one  as  this— 
**  Nerertbeless,  not  my  will,  hot  tliine,  be 
done."  God  may  not  see  meet  to  grant 
oar  request.  That  yery  principle  of  trust 
in  Vis  goodness,  which  called  forth  onr 
petition,  will  embolden  ns  to  go  forward 
into  the  trial,  whatever  it  be.  It  will 
oot  now  be  turned  into  a  temptation  by 
the  malice  of  Satan.  It  will  not  now  oc- 
casion grief  and  remorse^  but  joy,  all  joy. 
"  My  brethren,"  says  James,  *'  count  it 
all  joy  when  ye  fUl  into  diyers  tempta- 
tions "«— that  is  to  say,  trials,  which  is 
obTious  from  the  reason  that  follows< 
"knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your 
ftith  worketh  patience." 

But  we  may  be  allowed  to  question, 
whether  any  one  will  ever  rejoice  because 
of  passing  triumphantly  through  tempta- 
tion, who  does  not,  before  entering  it, 
put  up  this  prayer—**  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  For,  in  spiritual  things, 
the  Tictory  is  always  given  to  the 
humble  man,  who  trusts  in  God,  but  has 
no  trust  in  himsdt  And  this,  as  I  hare 
shewn.  Is  the  prayer  of  humiii^,  of  trust 
in  God,  and,  as  I  am  now  to  shew,  of  dis- 
trust of  omrselres. 

(2.)  There  is  a  danger  foreseen  in  this 
petitioD.  Its  spiritual  attitude  is  shrink- 
ing back.  Lead  ns  not  into  that  danger. 
Our  enemy  is  there.  Well,  what  though 
he  be?  Is  not  God  with  us?  What 
danger  can  befall  so  long  as  He  is  with 
US  ?  What  enemy  can  withstand  God  ? 
True ;  but  our  will  is  weak.  The  enemy 
in  our  path  has  an  ally  within.  His  aim 
is  to  draw  us  away  from  God  by  the  in- 
floenoe  of  those  rinftel  attractions  which 
have  such  power  over  our  corrupt  affec- 
tions— ^the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  the  pride  of  life.  What  we  fear 
most  of  all  is,  the  danger  of  our  quittfniE; 
tlie  Almighty  hand,  and  wandering  otU 
of  the  way  after  some  forbidden  pleasure, 
or  sinking  down  in  orayen  fear  from 
some  sudden  danger,  or  in  unmanly  sloth 
before  some  difflkmlty  in  our  path.  You 
noderatand  that  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion is  to  be  brought,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  into  such  a  position  that  we  are 
tempted  to  forsake  Hit  guidance^  and  to 


follow  the  bent  of  our  own  will,  to  our 
destruction.  This  is  what  we  dread ;  we 
feel  that  we  are  so  prone  to  it,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  rebellious  vriU  and  earth- 
ward affections.  Temptation  is  just  the 
state  of  inclining  to  believe  that,  without 
God,  left  to  ourselTcs,  we  are  something, 
can  do  something,  can  eojoy  something. 
It  is  the  earthward  affections  cleaving  to 
the  dust,  instead  of  the  things  above.  It 
is  the  rebellious  will  inclining  to  inde- 
pendent action.  1  shall  go  that  way  of 
my  own,  and  not  the  way  thou  wouldst 
have  me  go.  Preserve  me  from  this,  we 
pray.  Let  me  never  be  tempted  to  for^ 
sake  thy  guidance.  Never  leave  me  so 
far  that  I  shaU  haye  no  desire  to  be  led 
further,  and  shall  be  tempted  to  stray 
from  thy  paths.  "Lead  me  not  into 
temptation."  Temptations,  at  the  same 
time,  are  everywhere.  There  is  nothing 
which  may  not  become  to  our  affections 
and  our  wiU  a  point  of  attraction  to  draw 
us  away  from  God.  Temptations  lurk 
under  every  condition  of  life,  ranging 
over  all  its  circumstances,  present  and 
powerftU  where  we  least  expect,  as  where 
we  are  prepared  beforehand  to  meet  and 
OTcrcome  them.  They  give  to  poverty 
its  discontent,  to  wealth  and  rank  its 
pride,  to  competence  its  narrow,  selfish 
contentment.  They  are  present  in  youth 
and  In  age,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow  —  one  pervading  ele- 
ment of  our  infinitely  chequered  life. 
They  lead  us  away  from  God,  by  amuse- 
ment and  by  business,  by  hope  and  by 
despair,  by  confidence  and  fear,  by  in- 
difference and  by  desire,  by  inducements 
the  most  opposite^  through  ways  the  most 
diTcrse. 

To  ask  that  we  may  be  kept  alto- 
gether from  temptation  is  to  ask  for 
death;  for  temptation  ceases  to  be  felt 
only  when  we  cease  to  live. 

We  abhor  the  evU  that  is  thus  omni- 
present and  continuaL  We  cry  the  more, 
*'Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  *'0 
Lord,  we  trust  in  thee ;  the  floods  hare 
come  into  our  soul :  we  are  encompassed 
with  enemies."  Our  abhorrence  cannot 
be  conflned  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  former  petition;  it  goes  out  into  the 
second—**  Deliver  us  from  evIL"    Awful 
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pnyer— th«  voni  of  prajrer;  all  nimsy 
and  gi]iltiBaiwezprMilon4  tiie  ay  of 
a  whole  oreatioo,  gvoanfaig  and  tn^ailiBg 
togothor  la  pain  lutQ  iiow«  «*I>ekifer 
US  from  eHl,*— from  tha«fTfl  ooe^  and  all 
his  iBanlfeftatioaa— from  aiii,  from  pain, 
and  death,  and  hell,  good  Irf>9d,  diriiiier 
HI.  WHh  iKbflCdivene  eoBpnMien,  wkh 
irhat  mieiidiiig  iteratioii,  it  thta  prayer 
goiBg  op.  In  all  laagmagoa  ariicolate 
and  hiarticaJlate— hmnan  aad  bestial— of 
erery  age,  and  dine,  and  eireomaUnoei, 
and  paaeiont— 4n  weakneaa  and  pain,  to- 
mone  and  fear,  aonow  and  hope,  reaigna- 
tion  and  anger,  agony,  in  nttor  despair  at 
laet— is  tida  prayer  atoending.  ^'Deliver 
US  from  eril^-Jlt  is  the  prayer  of  all 
earth.  ■*Thoa  bast  deUTered  us  from 
erU*— it  Is  the  ererlastiag  pndse  of  all 
bearen.  Ttien  lAie  victory,  new  the 
stmggle;  yes  I  now  the  straggle;  and| 
this  the  battle-^gry.  Tou  hear  It  above  all 
the  elash  and  damonr,  deep,  many-Teleed, 
noesaant— in  triumph  now,  and  now  in 
widL  «*Delh«r  us  from  eefl,"  ciy  those 
who  go  Ibrth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  ^'DeilTer  us  from 
erfl,"  cry  those  who  weep  Hie  Mttar  tean 
of  Aeoppieased.  It  is  the  cry  of  Satan's 
prisoners,  Satanis  fbemen,  (Ekvtan^  Tictam 
alike.  Men  send  it  ftrth  who  are  leagued 
with  tSatan;  his  wftMng  Tassals  fighting 
the  battle  of  evil  against  good. 

What  is  the  Rfe  of  eveiy  wicked  Mian, 
font  a  condnnal  sesrcih  «nd  ttrlTing  after 
deliTerance— not  indeed  from  tfai,  which 
he  loves,  bnt  from  the  consequenee  of  shi, 
which  he  hates  with  all  his  heart  P  •«  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death.*  Death,  with 
h»  attendant  miseriee— pain,  aiekBess, 
blighted  hope  and  love,  remorse  and  de- 
spair—death, in  all  the  meaning  ef  that 
/^faw  word— death  of  the  sonl,  deatii  of 
the  body,  death  of  Innooence  and  happi- 
ness, of  hope  and  joy.  Dmih  is  tlie  onrse 
under  which  we  groan— till  He  divers 
us,  who  took  part  in  our  flesh  and  blood, 
that,  <*  through  deaA,  He  might  deotroy 
Um  that  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the 
devil;  and  deliver  them  who,  through 
ftar  of  death,  were  aU  their  lifetime  eub- 
jeet  to  bondage."  It  ia  this  deliverance 
that  we  pray  for;  it  Is  this  deilveraaoe 
that  an  nature 


The  veqr  dnt  that  In  death  is  so 
loatbeouie— the  earth  that^  eveiy  spring, 
is  bringing  life  out  of  death  and  heanty 
out  ofiottenanss  teaohnsusuButeiy,  thai 
death  is  unnatural  anesyeiiytoGodand 
His  arsation. 

Thelbreduidow  of  oeamv  ^eel^t  that 
is  ovur  aU  the  thin^i  whieh  God  hath 
made,  isu  blight  upoo  their  heanty»  end 
briBgBgriflftoonrsoidftaswagaa&  Tbe 
petished  bhweom  of  epEiig»  the  dying 
flowers  of  aumaaer,  the  fiuUug  leaf  ef 
antemn,  asuaU  imprinted  vHh  the  seal 
of  deathf-^are^asitwure^  natuee'e  eileati 
sonowftil  peetest  against  the  nniverssl 
cone.  At  least  they  ascai  ao  to  ua;  and 
te  us  H  la  wof  «</  aeenung.  Tbere  Is  a 
moumfnl  reality  m  it.  ^^for  vr»  all  do 
fade  aa  •  leal"  Does  tkU  periehabfe 
beauty,  so  fUlnf  death,  excite  DO  toogiag 
fe  the  tees  e(  Uib^  wUeh  if  in  the  aaidit 
of  the  paradlae  of  God?  '•Deliver  as 
fromuviL*  Ours  la  a  worse  death  tiiaii 
tibt  U  is  a  death  in  lili»-^  dying  to 
righteoHBueas  albhig  to  aui--«  fridiiK 
of  our  eai!fihly  |muI^  and  fresh  blooB»- 
till  every  heau^  of  tbe  eonl  ia  vuaiahed, 
and  there  la  nought  left  bnt  eorruption 

Intnepasseaaudaina."  Wfcked 
die  daily,  in  far  other  eenee  than 
PauL  They  loee  their  gaav  of  the  werid, 
Usplee8ures,tts  posauwioaa.  Doea  aay 
UMuaf  the  world  feel  at  aeven^  as  he 
dM  At  twenty-one?  AU  the  diflennce 
between  these  two  atagea  Is  tiie  tuenltof 
a  gradual  death.  The  body  has  gmduaUy 
decaysd,  tiK  It  Is  new  laden  with  diaesae, 
hardly  ^e  to  stagger  on  to  the  ever-open 
grave.  Tbe  mind  has  decoyed;  ite  light 
baa  waned  weUUnigfa  into  extlootiQii— its 
mpprebenaian  la  wefdEeued  into  eecood 
obikUahness.  And  the  aoul-4he  true 
man^wfaatofit?  Bad  death  it  baa  snf- 
fried.  Where  now  the  ear\y  innocenoe, 
the  joyous  freshness,  the  burning  enthu- 
siasm ?  Wasted  out— and  in  their  place, 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Abont 
the  man  there  are  the  hahita  of  n  life- 
time^ hard  and  stifll  fie  ia  like  an  old 
gnarled  tree, — decayed,  till  nothlag  but 
the  rugged  bark  remains  all  within  rot- 
tenness, ready  for  tbe  burning.  That  is 
detrtk  n  itstmest  sense.  Strange  to  aay 
theaiaa!aiife  has  been  a  ctiBitiunwl  war 
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vith  that  death.  He  baa  atrnggled  against 
it  in  ▼atn,  from  tbe  begiDning  tUi  nam, 
It  has  forced  him  back  step  by  step;  it 
has  reft  him  of  tbe  ISur  inheritance  of  hia 
manhood,  inch  by  inch,,  in  daily,  oeaae* 
less  struggle.  Do  you  think  he  wonld 
lightly  give  np  that?  Do  yoa  think  that 
he  entered  willingly  into  the  bondage  of 
deatii  that  holds  him  now  ?  Far  other- 
wise. He  expected  happiness,  content* 
meat,  affection,  whaterer  there  is  demr^ 
able  in  life->-heaTeB  on  earth,  in  short— 
when  he  became  the  serrant  of  the  world. 
He  thought  it  an  easy  serrioe;  he  has 
found  it  an  iron  yoke.  Ask  any  siioh 
man ;  or  if  he  will  not  confess  to  baring 
missed  the  aim  of  liftv  and  lost  all  that 
was  Tsloable,  still  watch  him  for  a  single 
day,  and  he  cannot  help  confMsing  by  his 
life  what  he  would  fkin  hide  by  his  lips. 
Anxiety,  care,  weariness,  fear,  cold  selflsh- 
nese— >ail  forms  of  death  are  visiUe  in  bins. 
He  has  fought  fbr  ddireranee  all  his 
life,  and  yet  he  is  captire->hia  yery  past 
efforta  fbr  freedom  riveted  into  eril 
habits  that  chain  him  down.  Why  is  it 
ao?  Perhaps  be  seldom  prayed  witii  his 
lipe— poor  man;  but  there  was  enough 
of  earnest  entreaty,  to  some  power  or 
other  that  was  able  to  help,  conTeyed  in 
that  life-long  struggle,  which  was  only  a 
life-long  defeat.  Does  God  not  pity  such  7 
The  Tery  thought  is  impious.  Do  we  not 
pray  to  Him  to  delirer  na  fWmi  evil? 
And  why,  then,  did  He  not  help?  Be- 
cause the  poor  man  wouid  not  know  what 
eTil  was.  He  blinded  his  eyes  to  the 
thing  itself;  he  opened  them  to  ita  con* 
sequences,  however,  and  would  fain  have 
escaped  them.  Even  so,  Esau  was  care- 
less about  the  birthright;  he  was  blind 
to  the  sin  of  despising  It  B«t  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  anxious  to  retain 
the  temporal  blessings  that  aooompanied 
it—rule  and  prosperity.  He  begged  them 
back  with  tears.  His  sorrow  at  losing 
them  was  no  doubt  most  real ;  yet  hia 
prayer  was  unheard:  heaven  was  shut 
against  his  repealed  cry-^he^  found  no 
place  for  repentance.  And  so  this  man 
scorned  religion  in  his  yonth  and  prime, 
hoping  stin  to  reap  the  blessings  where 
he  bad  not  sown  the  (Hiit.  Now,  perhaps, 
in  his  eld  age,  hi  sheer  despair  he  wlU  tiy 


religion.  Would  God  it  were  with  sin- 
cerity 1  But  more  likely  it  will  be  only 
as  a  make-shift— a  passport  to  tbe  next 
world  when  he  has  lost  thisL  Qod  will 
not  hear  him  even  then,  because  such 
repentance  is  not  for  sin,  but  for  the  na- 
tural evils,  here  and  hereafter,  that  grow 
out  of  sin.  Now,  brethren,  mark  this,  for 
it  is  the  centre  truth  of  all— ev«fiotl&  God 
mean$am*  Where  sin  is,  ia  all  evil;  where 
sin  is  not^evil  cannot  be.  And  He  is 
ready,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assured^  to 
help  ail  those  who  cry  to  Him  with  their 
lips,  and  in  their  /i/s,  **  Deliver  us  flrom 
evil;"  meaning.  Deliver  na  from  sin  and 
ita  dread  author. 

Sin  with  Qod  is  pre-eminently  evil— 
evU  in  its  source,  evil  in  its  worst  mani- 
festation. You  are  aware  of  the  common 
distinction  between  moral  and  physical 
evik  Pain  is  tbe  feeling  of  the  one^  re- 
morse of  the  other.  There  is  a  corre^ 
sponding  distinotion  in  Scripture  between 
sin  and  death,  the  wages  and  conseqnenoe 
of  sin.  The  practical  importance  oi  thla 
distinction  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  implied  in  what  we  have  already 
said,  wicked  men  shun  death,  while  they 
cleave  to  their  sins^  and  seek  life  and 
happiness  from  them.  No  man  loves 
death.  The  very  name  is  abhorrent— it 
is  full  of  misery.  Now,  mark  that  Scrip- 
ture, while  cheering  us  with  the  oonsola* 
tion  that  **  Christ  baa  overcome  death," 
tells  us  that  the  way  in  which  this  was 
elftcted  was  by  overcoming  him  who  had 
the  power  of  death— whose  weapon  it 
was— the  prindpie  of  eviU-namelyy  a 
Satan,  firom  whom  prooeeds  all  sin.  To 
be  ddiveied  firoaa  evil  is  to  be  deliveied 
firomhim. 

Deliverance  from  death  follows  aa 
a  eonaequenoe.  **  The  sting  of  death  is 
sfai."  Take  away  sin,  and  death  loses 
all  ita  horrors.  It  is  now  mere  £sso- 
Ivtion— physnal  pain— a  rendmg  asun- 
der of  the  earthly  tabetnacl%  that  we 
may  pat  on  tbe  heavenly.  And  so  with 
all  other  physical  evils  which  sin  brought 
into  oar  worid.  Disease,  pain,  old  age, 
whatever  else  we  complain  (rf*— eadi  and 
all  lose  their  sting  when  the  dominion  of 
sin  la  destroyed  in  thdr  heart.  They 
cease  to  be  evils,  tbe  caoae  of  unhappl- 
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ness ;  they  become  fatherly  chutisementi, 
the  beneflta  of  which  are  felt  every  day. 

So  with  the  caret  of  this  worid,  an- 
other result  of  sin.  In  the  strictest 
sense  are  we  deUvered  from  them  and 
their  eril  influence,  just  in  proportion  as 
we  are  deliTered  from  sin. 

Earthly  care  is  turned  into  a  hear enly 
discipline.  Is  it  not  indeed  apparent,  from 
the  merest  glance  at  the  providence  of 
God,  that  with  Him  sin  is  all  in  all,  the 
fountain  of  eril? 

He  does  not  give  His  children  in 
Christ  ease  and  happiness  in  this  life. 
He  is  continually  trying  them,  cast- 
ing them  now  into  poverty,  now  into 
grief.  These  are  minor  discomforts — 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  uselhl  for  us. 
They  promote  our  recovery  from  sin. 
The  Divine  Physician,  our  Father  in 
heaven,  deals  with  us  like  any  other  phy- 
sician. He  has  overcome  the  disease. 
We  hare  the  prospect  of  perfect  health. 
But  we  are  still  in  the  sick  chamber, 
subject  to  its  restrainta,  compelled  to 


many  things  which  we  dialika^  aad  kept 
from  others  wbidi  we  would  like— con- 
stantly watched  and  tended. 

Tet  health  is  in  prospeci.  Full  deii- 
veranoe  is  at  hand. 

We  shall  know  home  soon  to  be  bome, 
(Ul  of  delighti  briglit  with  a  Esther's 
kindness,  and  a  Brother's  love;  no  aha- 
dow  of  grief  or  pain  to  mar  their  joy, 
who  are  full/  delivered  from  evil  in  hea- 
ven—perfect health  of  body  and  aooL 
No  more  death — no  more  sorrow  or  cry- 
ing— DO  more  pain,  because  no  more  sis; 
and  God  himself  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  eveiy  eye.  And  to  all  eter- 
nity the  song  of  joy  rising  before  the 
throne — **Thou  hast  delivered  ua  from 
evil" 

[H«  who  tbvs  ipolw  and  thns  kngttd  for  btt- 
ter  thiagt  now  «^|ojb  thorn  in  his  FoUmt'* 
hoQM.  Ho  WM  o  greot  gift  to  tho  Cbordi, 
which  TOt  monmo  Us  esrly  dooth.  Traionafiij 
thooghtftd  and  slagnlar^  i 


Christisn  minister  and  trno  Christisn  brother, 
he  hsi  left  behind  him  few  eqaals,  but  una; 
giatoftd  and  sffliMtionete  friends.— f«l.  M,  C.  JC] 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  BEVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 
iC§mtkm9dfnm  pagt  107.) 


Wa  believe  that  among  many  sober- 
minded  Christians,  prejudices  exist 
against  what  are  called  **  Revivals."  We 
do  not  mean  that  any  true  Christian  is 
prejudiced  against  the  idea  of  any  other 
person  on  earth  becoming  a  Christian, 
and  being  •*  converted,"  or  *<  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  serving  Satan  to 
serving  the  living  God."  Were  it  other- 
wise, this  would  only  prove  that  he  him- 
self had  not  been  the  subject  of  this  great 
and  blessed  change  of  character.  But 
the  feeling  we  allude  to  has  reference 
more  to  the  suddenness  of  conversion,  or 
the  alleged  iact,  that  one  hitherto  indif- 
ferent in  regard  to  the  righteous  de- 
mands of  God  upon  him  as  an  immortal 
and  responsible  betaig,  should  suddenly, 
yet  rationaUy  and  sincerely,  respond  to 
these,  and  continue  all  his  life  after  stead- 
fest  and  unmovaUe,  more  and  more 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  to  all  such  doubters  we  might  ap- 
peal in^the  language  of  Paul— *"  Why 


should  it  seem  incredible  to  you  that  God 
should  nOse  the  dead?" 

Let  us  briefly  state  the  ofcjectioiis  as 
they  are  geneially  put  to  such  spiritual  re- 
surrections, and  as  briefly  reply  to  them. 

1.  **8uch  sudden  conversions  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  teaching 
and  training  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

If  by  this  is  meant  that  God  ordinarily 
blesses  for  the  saving  of  souls  what  are 
termed  ''the  means  of  gtaee/*  or  the 
«*  tk§  tmik  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  whether 
inculcated  by  the  paient»  the  teaffhw,  or 
the  minister,  and  presented  to  tho  mind 
and  impressed  upon  it  patiently  and  labo> 
riously  during  a  oouise  of  yean,— then  we 
also  believe  this,  and  eordially  admit  it. 
Nay,  we  would  have  all  **frieBda  of  re- 
vivals "  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  so 
expressing  tbemsdves  as  to  i 
to  disparage  such  earnest 
and,  as  if  in  order  to  avoide  lahonr,  seek- 
ing to  attain  by  a  summaiy  proesns  osily 
what  thooMUids  strivo  to 
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•ctUAll/  do  atUio,  by  a  pnjerM  dili- 
genooy  which  begins  with  sowing  the  seed 
in  childhood,  and  never  ceases  until  there 
is  the  blade  and  the  full  ear  ending  in  the 
golden  harrest.  We  feel  assured  that  the 
faithful  minister  who  has  seen  many  souls 
bom  to  God  under  his  teaching,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  these  results  were  connect- 
ed not  so  much,  or  probably  not  at  all,  with 
any  sudden  change,  from  some  striking 
aermon  he  had  preached,  but  from  a 
series  of  impressions  made  by  pious  par- 
ents in  their  home  training,  or  by  him- 
self in  his  oongregatiooal  class,  or  by  the 
whole  tone  and  tenor  of  his  public  minis- 
trations, &C.  How  often  has  it  thus  hap- 
pened that  others  have  laboured,  and  that 
be  has  but  entered  into  their  labours! 
The  conversion  of  his  hearers  has  been 
the  culminating  point  of  a  thousand  ap- 
pliances, and,  in  the  vast  msjority  of 
caaes,  it  has  been  reached  by  degrees. 
The.glorious  summit  has  been  attained, 
not  by  a  leap  firom  the  valley,  but  after 
many  fweparatory  steps.  The  light  of 
life  has  not  flashed  out  of  darkness,  but 
haa  dawned  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
HQtil  the  ^loiy  of  God  was  seen  in  the 
fiM0  of  Christ  Jesus.  If  the  new  life 
itadf  baa  been  suddenly  experienced, 
je(  let  us  not  overlook  the  pceparatory 
work  of  the  shaking  of  the  dry  bones, 
then  of  the  bone  coming  to  its  bone,  and, 
finally,  the  flesh  and  skin  covering  the 
akeleton,  and  so  preparing  a  home  in 
which  the  living  spirit  could  dwell  and 
act.  We  cannot  use  language  strong 
enough  to  express  our  conviction  in  the 
blessing  which,  as  an  ordinaqr  rule,  is 
sure  to  follow  from  the  Ix>rd  on  the  faith- 
ful and  prayerful  labour  of  a  pious  parent, 
Sabbath-school  teacher,  or  pastor.  Let 
nothing  be  said  in  favour  of  wide-spread 
and  sudden  revivals  to  discourage  these 
hopes  I  A  tnie  revival,  we  beiieve^  shall 
ever,  in  God's  own  time,  attend  such  la- 
bours. This  is  emphatically  true  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  believe 
that  the  ministry  is  of  Qod,  as  rondi  as 
the  Bible  is— one  of  the  most  precious 
gilta  obtained  for  the  Church  by  the 
riaen  Saviour  {  and  that  now,  as  ever, 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  by  ministers 
duly  prepared  and  regdarly  called  and 


ordained  bsr  the  Christian  Chnich,  is 
the  grand  means  for  converting  sinners ; 
that  this  power  never  grows  old  or  loses 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man 
amidst  the  constant  changes  of  society, 
no  more  than  a  lens  does  in  transmitting 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  from  age  to  age. 
Tet,  with  all  these  admissions,  and 
with  profound  veneration  for  the  ordi- 
nary calm  and  methodical  means  of  grace^ 
we  can  nevertheless  believe  in  wide- 
spread sudden  '*  conversions,**  in  circum- 
stances which  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
being  caused  by  what  has  been  termed 
an  extraordinary  outjpouring  of  God's 
Spirit.  For  let  us  beware  of  dogmatising 
irreverently  as  to  when  and  how  that 
Living  Spirit  shall  operate  on  the  souls 
of  men,  who  worketh  according  to  His 
own  counsel  of  unerring  and  inscrutible 
wisdom.  '^Who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  and  who  hath  been  His 
counsellor  that  we  should  instruct  Him  9  " 
Now  we  fear  that  this  is  often  done— un- 
intentionally and  ignorantly,  it  may  be, 
yet  still  sinfully.  We  all  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  such  a  man  as  the  good 
Ralph  Erskine,  and  others  of  the  8e- 
ceders,  opposed  Whitfield  at  Dunferm- 
line, in  his  resolution  to  preach  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Establishmeot,  because  of 
the  alleged  corruption  of  the  Church  at 
that  time.  '*They  are  of  the  devil!" 
*<lf  so,"  replied  Whitfield,  **the  more 
they  need  a  sermon."  And  when,  as  the 
results  of  these  sermons,  the  memorable 
revival  at  Cambuslang  took  place,  its 
reality  was  denied,  nay,  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  necessarily  the  work  of 
Satan,  because  it  could  not  be  that  God 
would  acknowledge  any  preaching  in 
connexion  with  a  Church  so  uttorly  given 
over  to  death  and  darkness  as  the  Estab- 
lishment i  In  much  the  same  spirit  the 
High  Church  Episcopal  party  in  America 
have  denounced  the  present  revival,  6e» 
cause  it  has  taken  pUce  beyond  the  walls 
of  **  the  true  Church,"  and  by  means  of 
Presbyterians  and  other  ministries  not 
duly  ordained  because  not  screwed  into  the 
pipe  of  the  apostolical  succession,  which 
can  alone  conduct  the  rain  of  heaven  to 
the  parched  earth  I  And  as  it  is  assumed 
that  God  would  never  thus  acknowledge 
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*'  schism  "  as  a  means  for  a  troe  reTiral, 
neither' can  they  acknowledge  that  to  be 
a  tme  reriyal  which  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  schism!  How  wonderfViI  is 
Qod's  patience  with  man*s  prida  selflsh- 
nessy  and  littleness !  How  good  is  He  to 
dl !  Oby  let  ns  rejoice  that  He  is  not 
the  God  of  any  Church  or  party,  but  ia 
••  Owr  Father,"  and  is  rich  in  mercy  to 
all  who  call  upon  Him.  Let  as  also 
beware  how  we  nnconsciously  possess 
the  spirit  of  this  eril,  which  in  another 
form  perhaps  we  see  so  clearly  in  others. 
For  surely  it  is  this  eril  spirit^  and  no 
other,  which  hinders  us  from  freely  ac* 
cepting  good  in  whateTer  manner  God  is 
pleased  to  send  it,  and  by  whatever  in- 
strumentalities He  may  be  pleased  to 
employ !  How  dare  we  forbid  any  man 
from  casting  out  derils,  **  hwamte  ht  fii' 
kwtih  not  usf  Should 'we  do  so»  our 
Lord  will  not  confirm  our  proud  and 
ignorant  judgment^  but  wiU  rebuke  us, 
and,  whether  we  choose  it  or  not,  will 
bless  all  who  confess  His  name  and  do 
His  work.  **  Forbid  him  not  V  He  cries, 
''for  he  who  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part."* 

*  Let  Qi  hare,  wUh  unfeigned  Christian  loTe, 
beieeoh  some  of  onr  Free  Chureli  brothers, 
bat  eapeoially  aiatere— for  some  only,  we  be- 
ttara,  are  ftdlty  of  the  gra^e  enor  of  reftaaing, 
"on  principle,**  as  they  allege,  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  by  a  minister  of  the  Batab- 
Uihxnent,  fu  kes  to  remember  Jeeoa  with 
Ghrlstiaa  friends  in  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
Chnrah.  We  know  a  Free  Chnroh  lady,  for 
example,  who,  if  ahe  allowed  her  own  good 
heart  and  pure  spirit  to  Judge,  would  generally 
Jvdge  rightly,  but  she  insistt  on  seeing  things 
with  her  head  chiefly,  which  is  not  so  large  or 
dear  aa  her  heart ;  and,  worst  of  all,  she  insists 
also  in  looking  at  heaTcn  and  earth,  and  all 
hvman  beings,  throvgh  the  spectacles  ef  her 
nlnister,  which  are  aingvlarly  coloured  and 
opaque.  But  we  heard  this  same  conscientious 
and  exoeUent  woman  express  her  utter  smaae. 
ment  at  an  old  friend  who  had  become  a  Pasey. 
ita,  because  she  reftised,  forsooUi  I  even  to  hear 
a  sermon  from  her  Free  Church  minister  I 
••  Only  think,"  she  said,  **  of  the  extraordinary 
bigotry  and  slaTcry  of  thai  Popish  syttem  t  As 
il  It  was  the  place,  or  the  minister,  and  not  the 
OMpelwhichGodbie«edI  Tet  that  old  friend 
of  mine->bronght  up  in  Scotland  too,  and  well 
acquainted  with  Presbyterianism— declared  that 
c*  prindple  she  could  nerer  enter  a  Presbyteiisa 
Ohuroh,  hear  a  Preabyterian  ministev,  or  ra* 
member  a  common  BaTiour  with  me  at  our 
communion  table  I  Is  it  not  melancholy?  Tetso 
blladed  is  she  by  what  ahettilli  her  'Clrardi,' 


There  it  one  ftet  or  fondamental 
truth  of  which  we  would  here  remind 
onr  readers  as  bearing  materially  upon 
tiiis  portion  of  our  subject,  and  that 
i«  the  PtnonaUty  of  the  Spirit.  Aa 
a  Person  He  acts  as  '*He  wills,*"  and 
in  every  case  with  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  loTe.  And  is  it  not  in  keei^ngr 
with  this  truth,  or  rather  a  necessary 
consequence  from  it,  that  6od*B  Spirit 
shotid  teach  and  educate  indiTiduals  and 
churches  difibrently,  or  at  least  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respeetiTe  and  spe- 
dfie  wants  ?  If  His  outward  -dispensa- 
tions towards  the  same  person  constantly 
Yary,  yet  all  work  towards  one  end,  the 
soul's  good — eren  as  the  combinations  of 
the  elements  Tary  day  by  day,  yet  all 
help  on  the  earth'ii  ftuitfnlness — ^wfay 
should  not  His  deaUngs  with  the  inter 
life  of  persons  also  Tary,  yet  by  each  and 
all  be  carried  on  one  glorious  scheme  of 
education  for  hearen  ?  And  if  so,  why 
do  we  think  it  strange  that  an  indi- 
▼idual  should  haTo  his  times  of  com- 
paratiTe  spiritual  darkness  and  light, 
strength  and  weakness?  or  that  churches 
should  also  experience  dllferent  kinds  of 
treatment,  so  to  speak,  by  the  same  wise 
Spirit,  yet  all  suited  to  adyanoe  more 
and  more  in  the  end,  both  in  us  and  by 
us,  that  kingdom  which  is  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Beiiering  this,  we  can  belicTe  in  ce^ 
rivals,  even  though  they  are  extraordi- 
nary and  exceptional,  if  you  will,  to  the 
ordinafy  methods  of  the  Sinrit.  Nor  do 
we  wonder  at  there  having  been  such  a 
revival  now  in  America,  at  the  very  tiaie 
when  the  undying  craving  for  tiie  unseen 
and  spiritual  had  been  so  perverted  by 
unutterable  felly  into  belief  in  spirit- 
rapping  and  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
and  when  inammon  and  materialism 
were  absorbing  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
That€k)d  should  now,  in  answer  to  many 
prayerS)  reveal  the  true  spiritual  worid 

aad  the  inflneaee  of  her  mteisler«  that  she 
cannot  see  it  to  be  evil  I"  We  quite  agree  with 
oar  amiable  friend  In  her  horror  of  the  pride, 
bigotry^  and  sterish  idolatry  of  •'  Churcbbm"— 
and  kwjg  Ibr  a  revival  hi  this  eoaatiy  whleb 
may  deliTcr  as  ft«m  this  the  worst  of  all 
But  do  we  not  all  more  ov  leia 
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and  Sta  glotioua  lealitiM  to  thoiiauid%  ia 
•  tet  in  perfeet  keeping  with  the  doings 
of  a  liTii^  Spirit  dealing  with  liTing 
perwnuy  according  to  the  plana  of  Hia 
own  fkae^will  and  infinite  wisdom.  Did 
oar  space  permit^  we  ooold  eaaily  adduce 
man/  Ulostrationa  of  thia  in  God'a  train- 
ing of  the  Jewiah  nation,  and  alao  in  the 
different  proceaaea  hy  which  the  apoatlea 
and  other  diadplea  of  Chriat  were  hroaght 
to  God.  There  are  hardlj  two  hiatoriea 
alika  Peter  and  Paul,  Timothy,  and  the 
jaUer  of  Philippi— the  converaiona  on 
Penteooat,  and  thoae  in  Epheana— each 
baTo  their  own  indiyidnal  characteriatica, 
that  apeak  of  liylng,  and  not  mechanical 
proceaaea. 

But  we  mnat  paaa  rapidlj  and  more 
brieflj  to  the  conaideiatioa  of  other  oh- 
jectiona  to  reTivala. 

2.  **  We  object  entirel j  to  rerivala 
becanae  of  the  great  excitement  wliich 
attenda  them." 
To  this  we  replj— 

(1.)  We  admit  the  poaaihility  of  great 
eacdtement  connected  with  religiova 
truth,  in  apite  of  the  total  abaence  of  re- 
ligiona  character.  There  ia  no  more  inte- 
resting or  remarkable  chapter  in  hiatoiy, 
than  that  which  reeorda  the  fiiaaiaa  that 
baTO  apread  like  epidemica  at  different 
perioda  (especially  during  the  middle 
ages)  over  Europe.  They  are  caaea  of 
hptieria  upon  a  great  acale;  and  that 
these  ahoidd  take  a  religious  form  as  well 
aa  any  other,  is  in  no  way  impossSUeu 
We  hare  seen  cases  of  ^reTiTal,"  so 
called,  in  the  Highlands,  whieh  were 
purely  physical,  with  little  religious 
knowledge  and  no  religious  character  in 
those  who  were  moat  under  the  influence 
of  the  preacher. 

<2.)  We  admit,  alao,  that  excitement 
ia  by  no  meana  to  be  deaired.  Ita  ten' 
dency  ia  to  produce  reaction,  and,  whpn 
the  fire  paasea,  to  leaTO nothing  but  ashes 
behind.  We  may  receiTe  the  Word  with 
joy^  and  yet  it  may  soon  wither;  and  also 
giTe  our  bodies  to  be  burnt,  and  yet  be 
nothing.  Mere  excitement  is  next  door 
to  ^ossness  and  licentiousness.  Both 
hare  the  same  sensuous  elements  in 
them.  Had  we  our  choice,  we  would 
prefer  a  reTiral  without  any  excitement 


(8.)  But  we  have  not  our  choice  in 
such  matters.  We  cannot  change  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  long  as 
these  remain,  how  is  it  possible  always  to 
prerent  excitement  by  what  so  powerfully 
appeals  to  OTery  feeling  and  affection  in 
the  soul  of  man?  Qiyen  only  that  the  facts 
of  Christianity  are  true  regarding  man's 
condition  without  a  Sayiour,  and  all  that 
has  been  done  for  him,  and  must  be  done 
in  bun,  before  salration  ia  poaaible,  with 
the  tremendoua  conaequencea  throughout 
eternity  attached  to  hia  fiaith  and  repen- 
tance in  time — and  why  ahould  excite- 
ment be  deemed  unlikely  or  unbecom- 
ing in  him  who  aeea  and  belieTea  theae 
trutha  for  the  firat  time  in  hia  life, 
whether  that  excitement  cooaista  in  un- 
controlled emotiona  of  ahame  for  what  he 
haa  been  aa  a  ainner,  fear  for  what  he 
deaerrea  from  God'a  juatioe,  or  joy  for 
what  he  haa  reoeiTed  from  God'a  mercy  ? 
Would  not  calm  aelf-poasesaion,  in  auch 
curcumatanoea,  if  more  rsuoao^^e,  be  more 
wonderAil  than  excitement?    Bu^— 

(4.)  Why  may  not  a  wide-spread  ex- 
citement doui  religioua  trutha,  though 
in  aome  peraona  a  mere  phyaical  condi- 
tion of  the  nerroua  aystem,  be  the  very 
meana,  under  God,  of  arreating  their 
mind  or  the  minda  of  othera,  and  dia- 
poaing  them  to  consider  and  receire 
the  truth  itaelf?  What  ia  it  which 
we  hare  moat  to  complain  of  aa  an 
obatade  to  the  Goapel?  Not  infidelity, 
nor  active  opposition,  nor  ignorance, 
but  tjidijfereiics— cold,  heartleaa  indiffer- 
ence in  thoae  who  may  go  to  church, 
atand  up  at  prayer,  hear  or  sleep,  read  or 
dream,  agree  with  everything  tiie  minia- 
t«r  says,  yet  verily  believe  nothhig,  and 
are  therefore  neither  roused  by  fear  nor 
gUiddened  by  hope,  but  live  on,  day  by 
day,  buying  and  selling,  eating  and 
Irinking,  respecUble,  it  may  be,  and  re- 
spected, aa  good  farmera,  decent  tradea- 
men,  honest  shopkeepers,  honourable 
gentlemen,  but  to  spiritual  things  in 
their  living  reality  and  momentous  im- 
portance—tm/'yerenf  /  Could  any  one 
but  read  the  thoughta,  hear  the  conver- 
aatioD,  or  watch  the  effecta  on  the  great 
maas  of  the  hearers,  one  day  or  one  hour, 
after  hearing  the  moat  impreaaive  and 
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earnest  sennon,  in  which  the  minister 
before  God  sought  to  sare  their  sonls, 
what  a  fearfhl  yision  of  the  mystery  of 
indifference  would  be  rerealedl 

Whatever,  then,  breaks  this  up  is  a 
blessing.  No  excitement  can  be  so 
dangerous,  so  deadly,  as  this  indiffer- 
ence. Better  a  thousand  times  the  wild 
hurricane  than  the  calm  miasma. 
Better  the  stream  which  rushes  im- 
petuously oyer  its  banks,  carrying 
with  it  devastation  for  a  time,  than  the 
dead  and  fotid  marsh!  The  one  may 
be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  made 
available  as  a  power  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  man,  but  the  other  is  **  evil, 
and  only  evil  continually .**  Whatever, 
therefore,  we  repeat  it,  tends  in  Provi- 
dence to  destroy  indifference,  be  it  the 
excitement  of  a^torm  or  earthquake,  of 
a  great  religious  revival,  or  of  domes- 
tic bereavement  and  sorrow— whatever 
it  be,  yet  is  it  a  blessing,  if  it  prepares 
the  soul  to  receive  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel,  by  inducing  men  even  to  think 
seriously,  as  the  first  condition  for  their 
ultimately  believing  seriously. 

(5.)  But  this  excitement  which 
alarms  so  many  sober-minded  people, 
was  not  after  all  an  element  which 
▼itiated  the  religious  *<  movements " 
in  the  ^  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
There  were  rational  Sadducees,  learned 
scribes,  and  formal  Pharisees,  who  were 
much  displeased  at  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude  when  Jesus  made  His  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem.  But  when 
our  Lord  was  asked  to  rebuke  them,  He 
replied  that  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out  if  these  were  silent  I  Was  there  no 
excitement  on  the  day  of  Pentecost? 
Some  thought  the  apostles  were  intoxi- 
cated, but  what  must  have  been  their 
thoughts  when  they  heard  thousands 
under  overwhelming  emotion  crying  out. 
What  shall  we  <io  to  be  saved!  Nor 
were  these  cases  singular.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  was  everywhere  ac- 
companied by  such  awakenings  as  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  cities  and  nations. 
Would  God  it  were  so  now  I 

ra/\  But,  in  once  more  meeting  this 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
of  the  persons  who  most  gene- 


rally urge  it.  How  often  does  one  heir 
from  the  lips  of  the  intensely  woridly- 
minded,  fears  expressed  at  the  danger 
of  AKgious  excitement  And  if  the 
symptoms  of  such  a  terrible  state  of 
mind  manifest  themselves  in  son  or 
daughter,  even  in  the  form  of  thought- 
fulness  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  God, 
or  of  fear  about  their  state,  or  doubts 
with  reference  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  sptad  their 
time  and  talents,  how  often  does  the 
very  mother  who  bore  them  become 
herself  thoughtful  and  concerned  mbont 
her  child!  <<Sh6  so  nrach  dislikes  re- 
ligions excitement.  She  likes  cheerful 
Christians—religious  people  now-a-days 
are  so  sad  and  gloomy— she  is  really 
anxious  about  her  poor  daughter,"  4c 
And  all  this  fh>m  persons  who  live  in  s 
constant  whirl  of  excitement,  to  whose 
daily  life  excitement  is  essential,  not  as 
a  means  of  temporary  relief  from  severe 
thought  and  action,  but  as  tiie  very  end 
of  existence.  And  whence  is  their  ex- 
citement derived  ?  From  the  most  con- 
temptible and  silly  frivolities,  from  balls, 
parties,  visits,  and  gossip  witiiout  end- 
excitements  utterly  selfish,  which  ma- 
terialise the  soul,  debase  its  tastes, 
enervate  its  powers,  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  all  earnest  labours  or  self- 
denial,  and  which  incapacitate  it  from 
apprehending  the  purity,  the  rasjesty, 
and  the  surpassing  wonder  of  spiritual 
realities.  These  are  the  persons  who 
are  so  much  alarmed  lest  their  dear 
children  should  become  excited  about 
the  things  which  arrest  the  attention  and 
engage  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty 
angels,  yea,  of  Jesus  Christ  himself! 
Believe  it,  that  whatever  excitement  may 
possibly  accompany  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  life  in  one  who  has  never 
been  trained  to  think  seriously  or  act 
conscientiously,  yet  .the  only  persons  in 
the  world  who  are  habitually  f^  from 
all  excitement,  or  violent  emotions  of  any 
kind,  are  true  Christians,  because  tbey 
have  the  "love  which  casteth  out  fear,* 
and  enjoy  **the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding." 

But  we  must  delay  our  further  remarks 
upon  this  subject  Ull  our  next  i 
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DEATH  IN  THE  SNOW; 

OB,  THB  OLD  BA8KBT-W0MAK  OF  THB  BOXTH. 
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How  different  are  the  conditions  of  a 
omntiy  pariah  from  those  of  one  which 
comptoheods   some  popnloas  town,  or 
forms  the  section  of  a  large  city  I     What 
a  reality,  what  a  specific  and  distinct 
locality  has  each  indiTidaal  family  of  the 
former  in  the  mind  of  the  minister,  where 
the  population  is  scattered  over  a  large 
surface,  compared  with  the  families  of 
the  latter,  which  are  ooncentrated  in 
streets  and  alleys,  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds  or   thousands!    The   eyents, 
too,  which  occur  in  their  respective  his- 
tories, eren  although  they  should    be 
similar,  are   yery  differently  regarded, 
and  have  often  dkTerent  issues.    Deaths, 
for  example,  occurring  in  the  one  may 
fix  the  eyes  of  the  whole  parish  upon  the 
house  of  mourning,  from  which  for  many 
a  day  they  cannot  turn  away^    Peculiar 
circumstances  also   may  have   accom- 
panied them,  which  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath form  the  subject  of  conyersation, 
but  wliieh,  in  the  other  (although  not  of 
leas  interest  to  the  £amily  dvcle),  pass 
away,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
denseness  of  the  mass  which  surrounds 
it,  firoBa  the  lips  or  even  thoughts  of  the 
community.       Accidents,    too^    which 
happen  in  one,  and  which  serve  as  land- 
marks in  the  memories  of  the  people, 
are  aoon  effaced,  as  under  the  foot  of 
those  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
are  ever  springing  up  amidst  a  crowded 
popHlation.    They  may  be  noted  in  the 
police-office,  or  by  a  jury  trial,  or  in  the 
colurons  of  some  journal,  and  they  are 
lorgotteo  among  the  interests  of  the  day 
that  follows ;  while  in  a  country  district 
they  are  objects  of  attraction  it  may  be 
for  years.    And  when  an  accident  of  a 
rare  and  peculiar  kind  happens  in  a  dis- 
trict not  merely  rural  but  of  limited  ex- 
tent, Buch  as  has  not  happened  before  in 
the    memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
what  a  strong  and  deep  hold  it  is  fitted 
to  take  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
both  minister  and  people  I 


To  those  at  a  distance,  the  death  of  a 
poor  old  widow  in  a  snow-fall  may  seem 
an  event  fitted  to  excite  little  peculiar 
interest,  beyond  what  occurs  in  every 
stormy  season  in  remote  Highland  dis- 
tricts.   In  the  death  of  Widow ^ 

however,  although  a  lone  woman  without 
any  family  connexions,  without  children, 
without  any  brother  or  sister,  or  any 
near  kindred  here  or  elsewhere,  there 
were  circumstances  so  peouliar,  as  well 
as  passsges  in  her  previous  life  so  inter- 
esting, that  they  are  fitted  to  cause  her 
name  to  be  remembered  long  after  her  re- 
mains have  been  consigned  to  the  grave. 
She  was,  indeed,  of  lowly  condition, 
but  she  had  a  more  thorough  hold  on  the 
regard  and  affection   of  those   among 
whom  she  had  long  dwelt  than  many 
others  occupying  far  higher  and  more 
important  positions  in  society.   We  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  mere  position 
is  no  true  test  of  the  relative  importance 
of  any  individual  in  the  community  where 
be  dwells.    When  the  Almighty  declared 
to  His  friend  Abraham  that  ten  righteous 
persons  would  have  saved  Sodom  from 
destruction,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
bondsman's   prayer   would   have   been 
equally  availing  with  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served?      Solomon,  too,  has 
recorded  how  much  may  depend  upon 
the  humblest  member  of  a  community : 
**  There  was  a  little  city,"  says  be,  '*  and 
few  men  within  it;  and  there  came  a 
great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
built  great  bulwarks  against  it    Now 
there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man, 
and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city." 
This  widow  laid  claim  to  no  wisdom  but 
that  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.     She  was,  however,   as  all  who 
knew  her  habits  can  testify,  a  woman  of 
prayer;  and  earnestly,  I  know,  she  prayed 
for  those  among  whom  she  dwelt.    How 
much,  then,  even  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  amongst  us  may  have  lost  hy 
her  death !  for  is  it  not  said,  that  the 
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effectual  ferrent  pnyer  of  the  righteous  \  sided  in  it. 
ayaileth  much  with  God  ? 

My  immediate  object  in  drawing  up 
this  little  narratire,  is  to  pepetnate  in 
those  among  whom  she  sojourned,  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  was,  lest, 
haying  benefited  by  her  presence,  they 
shonld  repeat  the  evil  of  which  the  wise 
man  complained  —  "None  remembered 
that  poor  man ;"  while  I  cherish  a  hope 
that  her  name  may  be  known,  and  her 
example  followed  by  others  than  those 
among  whom  she  tired  and  died. 

At  all  events,  I  am  persuaded  that 
those  who  hare  any  interest  in  contem- 
plating the  diiferent  phases  of  the  dirine 
lifb,  will  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
character  and  history  of  one  regarding 
whom  such  exclamations  were  heard 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  as  the  tidings 
of  her  melancholy  end  were  eonyeyed 
through  the  parish— **  What  a  truthftil 
creature  she  was  I* — ••  How  honest,  how 
ftai  of  loTe  her  heart  t "— *' Was  ever  any 
so  thankfVil  ?  "— *'  What  a  reader  she  was 
of  her  Book — how  God-fearing— what  a 
delight  she  had  in  all  things  that  were 
good  I  *  Such  were  some  of  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  poor  widow;  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  if  summing  up  in  a  sen> 
tence  all  her  excellences,  a  neighbour 
exclaimed,  **  She  has  not  left  one  in  the 
parish  like  her!**  another  was  heard 
saying,  **  Nowhere  did  I  ever  meet  a 
womanlike  her!** 

These  and  similar  exclamations  the 
thought  or  remembrance  of  no  ordinary 
person  could  have  prompted,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  they  could  have 
been  deserved,  had  there  been  any 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  her  Christian  life. 
If  they  excite  interest  in  any  who  never 
heard  of  her  before,  that  interest  will  be 
deepened  whil  p  they  listen  to  such 
voices,  especially  in  those  who  delight 
to  glorify  God  for  His  works  of  wonder 
done  unto  the  children  of  men,  when 
they  learn  that  the  old  widow  who  per- 
ished in  the  snow,  to  whose  various  ex- 
cellences these  voices  bore  witness,  was 
a  reclaimed  drunkard. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  she  came 
to  the  parish  with  a  family  who  then  oc- 
casionally, and  at  last  permanently,  re- 


She  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a   servant   of  good   principle^   regular 
habits,    and     irreproachable    manners. 
Subsequently  she  wks  married  to  the 
keeper  of  the  tittle  clachan  inn.    For 
some  years  she  continued  steady  and 
respectable   in   her   deportment;  tat, 
yielding  at  last  to  the  temptal^oBa  of 
her  situation,  she  feti  into  very  intem- 
perate hAbits,  which  only  became  the 
more   confirmed   after    her    husband's 
death.  Expostulation  had  no  eflbet  upon 
her ;  the  application  of  Church  disdpUne,^ 
in  its  severest  form,  also  filled ;  and  as 
there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  het^  or 
of  putting  her  to  shame  so  long  as  the 
means  of  indulgence  were  within  her 
reach,  she  was  deprived  of  her  Heeaoe. 
Even  that  she  dM  not   regard,  when 
hardened  by  the  sm  that  had  beset  her, 
and  she  continued  the  sale  of  spirita. 
To  save  her  fh>m  utter  ruin,  it  was  pio- 
posed  to  change  her  place  Ot  resadenoe; 
and  accordingly  a  tittle  cottage^  in  a 
small   hamlet  near,  was   prepared   fat 
her    reception,    very    difl^nt    indeed 
from  the  comfortable  abode  she  had  left, 
which  was  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
commodious  tenements  in  the  dachan, 
and  to  this  she  was  removed  by  what 
might  almost  be  termed  a  forcible  ejec- 
tion, of  which  I  was  myself,  I  believe; 
the  chief  cause.    It  happened,  however, 
to  be  the  only  one  vacant,  and  was  fixed 
upon  for  her  ftiture  abode  in  the  hope 
that,  when  away  f^m  temptation,  she 
might  be  restored  to  her  fbrmer  respec- 
tability.   The  day  of  her  removal  was 
indeed  a  day  to  her  of  violent  grief  and 
bitter  vexation ;  and  there  seemed  but  a 
very  slender  hope  of  a  successftil  issue 
to  the  scheme  devised  for  remedying  her 
miserable  condition. 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  however,  co- 
operating with  the  means  employed,  she 
had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  her 
new  abode  than  a  change  seemed  to  have 
passed  upon  the  spirit  of  her  mind.  She 
had  indeed  come  to  herself,  after  having 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation, 
and  appeared  now  prompted  by  the 
mighty  power  of  that  new  prinoiple  sym- 
boUsed  in  the  experience  of  the  prodigtl 

•  In  the  Cbnrck  of  ScoUiBd. 
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SOB,  when  he  laid,  **I  will  arite  and  go 
to  my  father." 

At  oDoe  her  habile  were  changed,  and 
there  are  many  pfooft  that  this  arose 
not  merely  ftom  her  havhig  been  reraored 
from  the  eeene  of  temptatioa,  but  that 
ihe  last  itsdf  was  mortifled  which  gave 
that  temptatioii  all  ita  power.  8be  had 
made  no  tow,  nor  had  she  tdcen  any 
pMge^-the  mode  to  often  recommended 
to  ftnrtify  wei^  principle  and  check  the 
liaakeringe  alter  old  indnlgences;  and 
her  reMoration  to  a  life  of  ontward  blame^ 
leseoen  mmtt  not  tie  traced  to  the  power 
of  her  own  wtU,  b«t  to  a  higher  agent, 
whose  preeenee  and  eneigy  ought  never 
to  be  orerlooiced  in  the  calcnlations  of 
ehose  who  devise  any  plan  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  straying  brethren. 

She  seemed  to  see  aad  feel  that  efae 
nrast  no  longer  so  sin  against  Ood^  and, 
in  the  fhll  knowledge  of  i^  greatness  of 
Che  evil  she  had  been  gidlty  o^  she  was 
fthnt  tip  hito  the  ^th  Chat  God  would,  by 
His  Holy  Spfrft,  enable  her  to  depart 
ftom  her  iniqtfty;  nor  mitil  the  day  of 
tier  death  did  the  habit  which  had  so 
pcflTined  iier  ecenal  wwfare  ever  retmn. 
When  weary  and  fotigned,  she  did  not 
veftiee  from  any  kind  Mend  what  was 
tiumght  likely  to  refresh  her;  \m  the 
passion  for  any  stimfdant  had  died  away 
wkhin  her,  and  that  which  Ibrmerly  had 
lieen  her  tyrant,  cmdly  triumphing  over 
her,  was  now  her  semmt,  and  obedient 
toherwilL 

TTpoB  one  occasion  idone,  irfter  faer'ra- 
tnoval,  was  any  affprcAiendon  of  relapse 
eiver  excited  in  my  mind,  when  a  sis- 
ter of  her  fau^bscnd's,  who  had  been  for 
•ome  time  under  her  care,  died.  I  called 
at  the  CDltsge,  just  itfter  the  women  had 
been  perfbrmhig  the  last  duties  to  the 
eorpee.  I  fbund  her  alone,  and  thought 
when  she  «poke  tfaitt  she  did  not  articu- 
late 'tety  diktinctly.  I  imspeoted  what 
abe  had  been  doing,  and  disrged  her  not 
to  ttUke  another  drop  of  any  stimulant 
thai  day;  ibr  I  would  return  hi  the 
evening,  and  Aould  I  find  that  the  had 
fiot  abtftiAned,  I  would  have  the  dead 
hedy  of  her  sister  removed  elsewhere,  lest 
the  lemaine  of  a  Christian  woman  should 
be  desecrated  by  lying  in  the  boose  of  a 


dtvnkard.  In  Ae  evening  I  found  all  had 
been  well;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  self-abasement,  meekness, 
and  thankfhlness,  with  which  she  re- 
ceived me.  She  seemed  to  feel  as  if  she 
had  been  rescued  ftom  a  great  calamity ; 
nor  had  I  ever  from  that  thne  occasion 
to  utter  a  word  of  warning^  as  I  never 
witnessed  the  least  appearance  of  any 
similar  eviL 

The  ilMt  of  such  a  diange  of  habit 
being  Instantaneous  and  final,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  gradual  process,  is 
worthy  of  espedal  notice.  It  affords  en- 
couragement to  those  v4io  may  be 
tempted  to  feel  as  if  they  wero  hope> 
lessly  enslaved,  and  as  if  it  were  utterly 
vain  to  attempt  to  escape  firom  their 
thraldom.  To  those  also  Who  may  be 
inclined  to  relax  their  eflbrts  in  reclaim- 
ing any  who  may  have  hitherto  resisted 
aU  the  appUanees  of  their  benevolence,  it 
supplies  motives  for  hopeful  persever* 
aace.  Ko  case  can  ever  seem  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  this  poor  old  widow. 
The  contrast  between  the  raving  demo- 
niac before  the  blessed  Jesus  had  x«- 
baked  the  unclean  spirit  that  possessed 
him,  and  when  he  was  sitting  clothed  and 
hi  his  right  mind,  listening  to  His  divine 
voice,  was  not  greater  than  that  presented 
by  her  lying  epeediless  and  motionless 
upon  the  floor  of  her  former  abode,  and 
when  meddy  and  diligently  engaged  in 
needfol  labours  or  devotfonM  exercises, 
or  ftom  the  front  of  her  cottage  eiijoying 
the  glorious  prospect  wVkh  spreads  be- 
fore it.  In  the  former  there  was  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  power  by  the 
Wofd  made  flerii ;  and  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
present  in  the  latter? 

It  does  not  ai^ear  that  the  Change  of 
her  hsibiti  of  fifo  was  preoeded  or  accom- 
panied liy  tudi  experiences  as  might  have 
been  expecftted  iW>m  reflection  on  her 
former  condition  and  practices.  A  vety 
erroneous  judgmetft,  however,  would 
have  been  formed  of  her  Christian  char- 
acter, had  any  supposed  that  the  absence 
of  these  tmpHed  the  want  of  right- 
mindedness  or  a  just  sense  of  her  sin. 
The  truth  is,  she  seemed  to  have  entered 
so  piomptly  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
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forgiWog  love  of  God,  that  the  mighty 
and  all-perrading  feeling  of  thaokfulness 
for  haviog  been  rescued  from  so  great  a 
misery,  bad  speedily  absorbed  them,  or, 
like  a  well  of  water  springiog  np  into 
eternal  life,  borne  them  away. 

The  inward  snfiering,  however,  may 
haye  been  greater  than  any  knew  at  the 
time.  She  was  naturally  shy  and  diffi- 
dent, and,  howsoever  desirous,  she  might 
have  had  no  confidence  to  make  known 
what  she  was  experiencing,  fearful  lest 
too  rashly  she  should  cry,  **  Come  near, 
and  I  will  tell  yon  what  God  has  done 
for  my  soul."  Even  the  consciousness 
of  the  change  within  her  might  induce 
such  a  feeling  as  that  once  ascribed  to 
the  apostles,  when  it  is  recorded  that 
*'they  believed  not  for  gladness."  The 
dread  of  a  relapse,  too,  nught  prevent  her 
telling  what  she  had  experienced,  similar 
to  the  feeling  expressed  by  a  dying  man 
in  one  of  those  very  cottages  she  was 
on  her  way  to  visit  on  the  day  of  her 
death.  During  his  last  illness,  a  great 
change  had  passed  upon  his  mind  j  and 
when  describing  to  me  his  sew  views 
and  feelings,  I  asked  whether  be  felt 
confident  that,  if  restored  to  health  and 
mingling  with  his  former  associates^  he 
would  continue  boldly  to  testify  of  the 
grace  of  God.  After  silently  musing  for 
some  time,  he  replied,  **  Oh,  do  not  ask 
me — I  was  once  sick  before,  and  He  re- 
stored me  to  health ;  but,  alas  I  I  forgot 
Him  in  my  prosperity,  and  He  bad  to 
heat  the  furnace  again  to  bring  Him  to 
my  remembrance.** 

At  all  events  there  could  have  been 
no  absence  of  a  jast  knowledge  of  h«r  sin 
^thatj  indeed,  must  have  filled  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  her  soul;  from  which 
alone,  as  a  fountain,  could  have  pro- 
ceeded such  an  intense  feeling  of  unwor- 
thiness  as  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, so  thoroughly  pervaded  her 
thoughts,  so  long  as  she  lived.  That  was 
ever  present,  and  may  account  for  the 
singular  thankfulness  with  which  she 
received  from  others  any  expression  of 
their  kindness.  Xiooking  upon  herself 
at  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning, 
each  crumb  of  bread,  each  drop  of  water, 
■eemed  to  keep  alive  her  wonder  that 


one  BO  unworthy  should  enjoy  any  of  tbr 
mercies  of  God. 

Many  cireumstaoees  accompanied  her 
removal  from  her  old  dwelling,  which  were 
fitted  to  excite  evil  feelings  in  her  mind  to- 
ward those  who  had  devised  or  accom- 
plished it;  but  the  entire  absence  of  aU 
such  feelings,  not  less  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  evil  habits,  indicated  the  poe- 
session  of  arightspirityprovingindeed  thai 
a  great  change  had  passed  upon  her  mind. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  had 
she  exchsnged  her  commodious  house  for 
a  confined  and  smoky  cottsge,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  save  her  from  ruin  deprived  her 
of  all  her  ordinary  means  of  support*  Be- 
sides, after  so  many  years  of  such  occop*- 
tion  as  the  keeping  of  a  little  village  ima 
implied,  one  may  easily  conceive  bow 
little  she  would  be  fitted  or  inclined  to  be- 
gin any  other  method  of  supporting  her- 
self. All  that  had  been  done,  however,  abe 
received  meekly  as  the  righteoua  ordering 
of  her  lot  by  Providence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  her  iniquity.  She  seemed  quickly 
to  acquire  the  art  of  Divine  contentment, 
in  which,  doubtleas,  she  was  aided  by  that 
deep  sense  of  nn worthiness  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Indeed,,  the  language  of 
her  whole  deportment  ever  seemed  to  be 
— >**  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  com- 
plain, a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his 
sins  ?  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways* 
and  turn  again  to  the  Iiord.  I<et  ua  lift 
up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in 
the  heavens."  **  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be 
said  uato  God,  I  have  bume  cbastiaement, 
1  will  net  offend  any  more  t  tliat  which  I 
see  not,  teach  thou  me ;  for  if  I  have  done 
iniquity,  I  shall  do  no  more."  —  (Lam. 
iii.  39^1  f  Job  xxxiv.  91,  32.) 

How  soon  such  a  spirit  took  poasesaieD 
of  her  was  very  manifest,  from  the  reply 
she  made  to  a  lady  who  met  her  not  long 
after  her  removal.  The  lady  had  aaked 
her  hew  she  liked  her  new  habitation, 
and  how  she  was  getting  on  ?  ^  Oh,  fine,* 
she  replied ;  <*  it  is  na  like  my  ain  boose; 
but  I  mauB  be  content  wi*  it,  for  it  ia  £ur 
better  than  I  deserved— far,  far  better; 
it's  mair  than  the  Lord  Jesus  had,  fer 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  Hia  head." 
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Amid  all  the  wide-spread  moral  desola- 
tioa  around  us,  we  rejoice  to  recognise, 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  a 
deepening  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
one  another,  and  an  increasing  desire  to 
alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  the  masses 
of  our  pauper  popalation.  ftlinisters  are 
not  afraid  to  preach  that  responsibility 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  press  upon  the 
gay  and  the  wealthy,  the  learned  and  the 
ariatocratic  audiences  they  may  eneoon- 
ter,  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves 
to  be  ''workers  together  with  God,"  in 
the  great  Home  Mission  Scheme  of  the 
Christian  Charch.  An  example  of  this 
lies  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  yolume 
of  sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  Whitehall,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Meyrick.  These  discourses  are  charac- 
terised by  good  taste,  earnestness  of 
feeling,  and  simplicity  of  style.  And, 
although  the  preacher  seldom  or  never 
rises  intd  flights  of  eloquence,  yet  his 
Appeals  are  often  striking  and  powerfuL 
We  cannot  homologate  all  the  views 
which  he  expresses,  as  the  sequel  will 
•hew ;  at  the  same  time  we  entertain  the 
hope  that  his  efforts  have  been  success- 
Ibl,  and  that  he  has  awakened  many 
of  the  rich  and  noble  of  the  land,  not  to 
feel  only,  but  to  work  and  pray  on  behalf 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  sunk  in 
poverty  or  lost  in  crime.  In  the  pre- 
feoe,  Mr.  Meyrick  states  that  he  ''com- 
posed and  preached  the  following  course 
of  sermons  on  the  present  duties  of 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  his  congre- 
gation consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
fermer  class.^ 

We  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
gi^re  as  many  extracts  as  will  enable  our 
readers  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  topics 
discussed,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  volume.  We  only  pre^ 
mise  two  remarks :  first,  that  it  is  to  the 
foor  of  Londm  particularly,  that  Mr. 
Heyrick  directs  his  attention;  and, 
•eoondly,  that  on  some  of  the  topics,  as 

*  TfttfOnlMMf  MMCfJk«  Poor  c/LomIoii  for,  O^ 
frnmt  Dnda  tfmvrdt  the  Foor :  A  Coarse  o  i 
I    By  Rot.  Pki.i>kricx  Mstsick,  U.A. 
t  BlvlBStoiis.    1868. 


"  Infidelity ,"  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
enlarge  their  information  by  referring  to 
staUsttcs  quoted   in  Vol.  IX.  of  this 


ins  WORK. 

"The  great  practical  work  of  the 
Church  in  London  is  to  deliver  the  out- 
cast and  poor,  to  save  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  ungodly.  And  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Church,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
clergy,  but  of  the  whole  Church,  consist- 
ing, as  it  does,  as  much  of  the  laity  as 
of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  being  the  minis- 
ters by  whom  and  with  whom  the  faith- 
ful laity  will  engage  in  the  great  work  of 
moral  reformation 

"  Msgniflcent  institutions,  palatial 
buildings,  hospitals,  and  reformatories, 
there  are  for  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  hungry,  and  the 
naked ;  and  it  is  to  the  support  of  such 
institutions,  and  the  works  which  they 
carry  on,  that  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and 
our  prosperous  merchants,  devote  a  Urge 
pro^rtton  of  their  wealth.  No  less  thim 
five  hundred  and  thirty  charitable  socie- 
ties exist  in  this  one  city,  and  nearly 
£2,000,000  of  money  is  annuiUy  spent 
by  them  ;  while,  probably,  the  amount  of 
alms  bestowed  altogether  is  not  less  than 
£3,500,000.  But  yet  from  beneath  the 
walls,  and  round  about  these  palaces  for 
the  poor,  there  goes  up  into  the  ears  of 
tlie  Lord  God  of  Hosto,  the  bitter  wail  of 
famishing  souls,  or  the  still  sharper  cry 
of  those  forlorn  ones  who  are  driven  to 
the  commission  of  crime  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger." 

THK  OUTCAST. 

"Of  those  whose  homes  are  in  the 
streets,  there  are  in  London  not  less  than 
50,000 ;  and  let  us  think  what  a  number 
50,000  is  I  There  are  the  outcast,  com- 
prifhending  such  classes  as  the  coster- 
mongers  and  beggars  of  the  streets; 
criminals,  such  as  thieves;  the  vicious, 
such  as  the  fallen;  the  ungodly,  such  as 
infidels.  And  among  outcasts,  too, 
though  very  different  from  those  whom  I 
have  enumerated,  we  may  well  place  the 
poor  foreigners — exiles  and  outcasts  ttom 
their  own  lands,  who  congregate  in  this 
asylum  both  of  the  wretched  and  of  the 
free." 

THE  GOSTBRMOMOEBS. 

"Of  them  there  are  no  less  than 
80^000  in  tlie  city  of  London 
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Probably  their  knowlege  of  Ood  ii  equal 
to  that  of  ignorant  heathen  races.  •  •  . 
As  they  have  no  religion,  so  they  hare 
no  morality,  except  a  certain  conven- 
tional code  which  is  obserred  among 
themselres.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
commit  mnrder ;  for  th^  have  no  special 
temptation  towards  it,  and  morder  Is  a 
crime  punished  by  law,  as  well  as  a  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  God :  and  the  former  of 
these  they  can  understand,  if  they  cannot 
the  latter.  But  licentiousness  is  the  rule 
of  their  life.  Their  golden  rule  is, '  Cheat 
others,  as  others  try  to  cheat  yon.'" 

In  a  note  lir.  Meyriek  adds  :— 

**Mr.  Henry  Mayhew.  in  his  invaluable 
London  Lahcnr  and  Ae  London  Poor, 
represents  the  number  of  married  couples, 
as  compared  with  those  lifteg  together 
inimarried,as,atmost,oneinten.  Ihare 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  would  he  mart  true  to  eay  HhU  one  couple 
in  ten  is  unmarried.  He  likewise  says 
that  concubinage  is  considered  no  shame 
in  the  public  pi^ion  of  the  coster- 
mongers.  This  Is  likewise  inaccurate. 
When  a  man  and  woman  have  been 
living  together  unmarried,  the  neigh- 
bours have  been  known  to  collect  the 
sum  tiiat  is  considered  necessary  for 
ftes,  and  other  expenses,  at  a  marriage, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  woman,  because 
they  i^lt  that  her  state  was  a  disgrace  to 
her  and  to  themselves." 

<'Tbe  poUtkx  of  this  class,  if  snob  a 
word  is  i^ipUcable  to  them  at  all,  is 
summed  up  in  hatred  to  authority.  To 
them  aathoritv  is  represented  by  the 
policeman,  and  towards  the  polioe  they 
entertain  a  personal  and  deadly  hatred. 

''Their  occupations  conaiBt  in  selling 
goods,  bought  for  the  most  part  aft  the 
great  London  markets,  in  the  streets. 
.  .  .  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
street  markets  kept  up  entirely  by  their 
means,  and  their  marlcets  are  held  for 
the  most  part  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
Sunday  mornings  previous  to  ueven 
o'clock. 

**  Their  amusements  are  gambling,  and 
low,  licentious  theatres." 

ma  CMimtAfi. 

''It  has  been  calculated  that  there 
are  about  25,000  individuals  who  enter 
the  prisons  of  London  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  that  there  are  about  6000  con- 
fined in  them  at  the  same  time,  of  whom 
8000  are  convicts.  ...  In  London 
alone,  we  spend  £170,000  annually  for 
the  deliverance  of  these,  our  criminals, 
ftom  tlM  meshes  of  the  guilt  in  wUch 
th^y  have  entangled  themaelvus.    •    .    • 


No  less  than  SO  per  cent,  of  those  who 
have  been  once  committed  to  prison,  are 
recommitted,  as  being  discovered  guilty 
of  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  crime ; 
and  this  per  centage,  instead  of  decreasing, 
has  become,  it  would  seem,  rather  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years.  In  England  and  Wales  no  less 
than  40,000  persons^  after  having  been 
through  the  prison,  were  again  conunitted 
to  it,  for  renewed  oifences,  in  the  yesr 
1849." 


'*It  has  been  pohited  out  that  in  1848 
there  were  11,000  public-houses  in 
London,  while  diere  were  only  4000 
butofaere  and  bakenk  .  .  .  Again,  it 
is  suted  that  more  than  80,000  persons 
are  annually  taken  up  by  the  police  for 
drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  that  £50,000,000  are  spent  each  year 
in  spirits  and  beer  in  England." 

OAXBUKO. 

•'It  was  stated  some  Ibrty  years  ago, 
thai  at  that  time  no  less  than  £7,000>000 
changed  hands  annuslly  in  the  48  chief 
gaming-houses  of  London.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  amount  of  gambling  has  since 
then  decreased  to  any  great  extent, 
though  it  may  be  carried  on  ift  a  dlf> 
ferent  fiuhaoQ ;  and  we  must  reooUeet* 
too^  that  almost  every  public-house  pro- 
vides the  poor  man  with  the  means  of 
ruining  himself  and  his  family  by  cards 
and  dice." 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  sermons,  Mr. 
Meyriek  discusses  fully  and  fairly  that 
question  which  now  agitates  the  breasts 
of  all  Christian  philanthropists, ''  What  is 
to  be  done  for  the  SocuL  Evil?"  That 
great  evil  is  eating  like  a  cankerwonn 
hito  the  heart  of  sode^,— how  is  it  to 
be  checked  ?  We  regret  we  cannot  ex- 
tract in  ftdl  his  admirable  dieconrses  on 
this  point,  abounding  in  most  touching 
pictures  of  the  wretdiednessof  the  fallen, 
and  earnest  and  ajflfecting  appeals  to 
those  who  are  walking  ■''in  a  more  ex- 
client  wi^."  We  can  on^  quote  the 
following  passages  :— 

<'My  brethren,  these  are  some  12,000 
unfortunate  women  in  this  one  city,  who 
gain  their  wretched  subsistence  by  thdr 
nightly  An ;  and  i^ht  by  night  th^ 
come  forth  flrom  thar  hidtng-piacea,  as 
the  daylight  fades  away,  and  spread 
themselves  through  our  thoroughfkres, 
and  our  by*ways,  and  our  squares^  and 
our  parks^  seeking  whom  they  may  en- 
snare.   .    •    .    .   Jn  seven  yesn  tficgr 
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wiU  aU  hare  paned  away;  probably  m 
three  or  Ibur  yeara^  for  it  has  been  dia- 
ooTered  that  their  lives  seldom  last  be- 
yood  the  last-named  period,  nerer  be- 
yond aeven  years." 

In  a  foot-note,  an  extract  is  given  from 
Yanderkiste's  Dew  of  London,  to  the 
effect,  that  immense  numbers  of  the  pros- 
titvtea  who  infest  the  street  have  been 
seduced  by  the  masters  of  the  families 
they  have  been  servants  in,  some  junior 
branch  of  the  family,  or  their  fellow- 
aervants.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Mey- 
rick^  sermon  on  this  point  is,  that  the 
ikQen  are  taken  from  seduced  servants ; 
needlewomen  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  work;  daughters  of 
wealthy  but  not  religious  houses,  de- 
luded and  betrayed  by  suitors ;  children 
of  shame ;  and  by  those  who,  once  having 
fallen,  are  denied  re-admission  to  their 
father's  home. 

**  Brethren,  what  have  we  done  to 
arrest  ^is  downward  course^to  save 
l^ese  perishing  and  almost  lost  souls? 
'iliank  God,  we  have  not  to  say  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  has  been  the 
work  «f  several  noble-hearted  men, 
espeoially  of  a  good  bishop  who  has, 
within  the  last  lew  months,  yielded 
up  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  in  a  ikr 
land,  to  rouse  the  Church  to  some  sense 
of  her  dtt^  towards  the  &Uan.  There  are 
now  in  London  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
penitentiaries  where  female  penitents 
aro  received.  But  what  are  twelve  or 
fifteen  penitentiaries?  They  will  ao- 
commodate  600  or  700  inmates,  and  the 
class  for  which  they  are  needed  does  not 
ooosist  of  fewer  than  12,000." 

The  bishop  to  whom  Mr.  Meyrick 
here  rafien,  is  the  lamented  John  Arm- 
gtrong,  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Previous  to  his  appoint- 
BMBt  to  that  see»  he  distinguished  him- 
self not  more  by  his  able  articles  on  this 
ffubjecty  contributed  to  the  QMrter^ 
Beoiew^  Morning  Ckronicie,  ^.,  than  by 
hSa  cacertiona  in  estabUsMng  several  of 
these  penitentiaries.  We  Tsfer  our 
readers  to  a  biography  of  the  bishop 
lately  published,  for  informati<m  on 
these  matters,  and  also  in  regard  to  his 
own  indefatigable  servkes  and  early 
death,  amid  the  toils  of  his  fhr-off  dio- 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 


those    penitentiaries  tie  so  few  that 
many  applicants  are  lef^ised  admisrion. 

Having  so  often  directed  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  prevailing  infidelity 
of  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  pass  over 
Mr.  Heyrick's  discourse  on  this  head, 
and  extract  some  particulars  in  regard 
to  another  branch  of  the  same  subject : — 

BOOINIAIIISM. 

"  At  present,  it  would  seem,  they  have 
no  less  than  260  congregations  through- 
out the  country,  18  of  which  are  in  Lon- 
don. They  have  able  periodicals  to  dis- 
seminate their  doctrines,  and  as  many  as 
36  societies  for  carrying  out  their  pecu- 
liar views,  10  of  which  are  in  London." 

VHBsnAiianL 

■<  There  are  no  less,  it  is  calculated, 
than  20,000  Germans  in  London,  15,000 
French,  and  6000  Italians.  Here,  then, 
are  40,000  souls  belonging  to  these  three 
natioDS  alone,  whose  spiritual  welfare  we 
are  bound  to  look  after.  Of  the  German 
residents  amongst  us,  I  will  not  at  present 
say  more,  for  they  have  six  places  of 
worship,  and  pastors  of  their  own  com- 
munion, besides  one  church  where  the 
service  is  performed  almost  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  The  French  church  and  school  are  in 
Bloomsbury  Street,  under  the  control  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  schools  were 
first  established  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1747,  for  the  children  of 
French  FrotesUnt  refugees.  .  .  The 
congregation  has  been  raised  from  80  to 
200  persons. 

'^Let  us  turn  to  the  Italian  church. 
This  has  been  established  uniy  a  few 
years,  and  is  yet  struggling  with  many 
difficulties.  The  service  is  held  in 
Grafton  Street,  not  far  from  Covent 
Garden.  The  congregation  is  at  most 
about  twenty;  tl^  communicants  six 
or  seven ;  the  attendants  at  the  school 
as  yet  few." 

In  a  note  it  is  added,  that  <'it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  have  now  to  say  that 
the  Italian  church  and  schools  have  been 
given  up  for  want  of  adequate  support." 
As  this  subject  Is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance!, we  intend  to  return  to  it  at  an 
early  opportunity,  when  we  quote  more 
at  length  the  manly  and  earnest  appeals 
ofMr.Meyrick. 

tBM  HOUIUUMS. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  In 
Playhouse  Tatd,  in  1820,  «« 1,160,000 
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homeleM  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  received  within  its  walls.** 

THB  DOCKS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  The 
Great  World  of  London  :^**  The  Docks 
are  the  head-quarters  of  an  exrent  of 
commerce  amounting  to  X65,000,000 
sterling  per  annum.  .  .  .  Many 
come  to  see  the  riches,  but  few  the 
poverty  abounding  in  absolute  masses 
around  the  far-famed  Port  of  London. 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  behold  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  least 
known  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  should 
wend  his  way  to  the  London  Dock 
Gates,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning. 
There  he  will  see  congregated  within  the 
principal  entrance,  masses  of  men  of 
all  ranks,  looks,  and  natures.  .  .  . 
As  the  hour  approaches  eight,  you  know 
by  the  stream  pouring  through  the  gates 
that  the  casual  men  are  going  to  be 
taken  on  for  the  day.  Then  begins  the 
scuffling  and  scrambling,  and  stretching 
forth  of  countless  hands  high  in  the  air 
to  catch  the  eye  of  him  whose  nod  can 
give  I  hem  work.  .  .  .  It  is  a  sight 
to  sadden  the  most  callous,  to  see  thou- 
sands of  men  struggling  tliere  for  only 
one  day's  hire,  the  scuffle  being  made  the 
fiercer  by  the  knowledge  that  hundreds 
of  the  assembled  throng  must  be  left  to 
idle  the  day  out  in  want.  .  .  .  Until 
we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  this  scene  of 
greedy  despair,  we  could  not  have  be- 
licTed  that  there  was  so  mad  an  anxiety 
to  work,  and  so  bitter  a  wani  of  it 
among  so  vast  a  body  of  men." 

8BMP8TRES8B8. 

''At  a  singular  meeting  held  about 
two  years  ago,"  says  Vanderkiste,  in  his 
Ikns  of  London,  "  there  were  present  1000 
female  slop-workers  Five  only  had  earned 
above  68.  a-week !  I  28  had  earned  6s. ; 
18,  4s.  6d. ;  142,  3s. ;  150,  28.  6d. ;  71, 
28.;  82,  l8.  6d.;  98.  only  Is.  a-week  I 
and  ot  this  last,  88  stated  they  were 
entirely  dependent  on  their  exertions  lor 
support ;  92  had  earned  under  Is. ;  and 
223  had  had  no  work  at  all  during  the 
whole  of  the  week !  Of  the  4279  persons 
who  were  taken  into  the  Refuge  fbr  the 
Destitute  in  the  winter  of  1855,  no  less 
than  404  were  needlewomen.  And  in 
1856.  out  of  6200  then,  6Z0  of  the  same 
class." 

TAILORB. 

The  fair  number  of  hours  they  should 
be  employed  during  the  week  is  72. 
They  are  frequently  compelled  to  work 
for  112  hours.  «'The  wife  hss  been 
made  to  compete  with  the  husband,  and 


the  daughter  with  the  wife.  If  the  man 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  his  labour 
to  that  of  the  female,  he  must  remain 
unemployed;  and  if  the  fuU-grownr 
woman  will  not  take  the  work  at  the 
same  price  as  the  young  girl,  she  must 
remain  without  any.  .  .  .  Do  not  say, 
brethren,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  things.  Unless  you  set  your- 
selves consciously  and  delibemtely 
against  them,  you  are  in  part  answer- 
able for  them.  .  .  .  Avoid  'cheap 
shops.' " 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages 
for  quotation,  but  the  length  to  which 
we  have  extended  this  article  causes  ns 
to  abstain.  It  only  remains  to  indicate 
very  briefly  a  few  of  those  general 
remedies  which  Mr.  Meyrick  suggests 
for  the  present  state  of  things. 

Many  of  the  temporal  evils  whidi 
burdea.the  poor  arise  from  over- work 
and  under-pay,  which,  in  their  turn, 
originate  in  an  over-stocked  labour 
market.  For  this  disproportion,  one 
remedy  is  emigration,'  another,  a  fair 
day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  the 
standard  of  which  can  only  be  rightly 
maintained  where  a  good  understanding 
subists  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed^the  latter  being  regarded  by 
the  former  not  only  as  workmen,  but  as 
fellow-citizens  and  Christian  brothers. 
This  devolves  chiefly  on  the  masters ;  but 
they  cannot  so  frilfil  their  engagements, 
unless  their  customers  settle  their  ac- 
counts with  sufficient  regularity.  Thus 
we  see  how  closely  we  are  all  united 
together,  and  that,  even  in  temporal 
matters,  **no  man  llveth  to  himself." 
Early  closing  and  early  payment  of 
wsges  is  another  remedial  measure,  as 
also  hospitals  and  clubs  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  aged  and  the  sick.  And, 
having  discussed  these  several  points, 
Mr.  Meyrick  closes  with  some  sentimentB 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  ligfat- 
thinkingman: — 

**  Shew  them  that  we  arc  not  acting 
upon  a  theory,  a  system,  a  philantliropic 
idea,  but  from  real  interest  and  care  for 
their  individual  state." 

**  1  he  independent  spirit  of  the  English 
peasant  or  workman  cannot  bear  patron- 
age in  place  of  sympathy." 

''The  philantliropistcan  sketch  schemes 
of  social  reform,  and  of  the  regenetatum 
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of  the  Bowea,  upon  paper.  Tlie  Chris- 
tian aloDtf  can  realise  them  by  dealing 
with  indiTidual  souls^souL  by  soul, 
holding  them  fkst  in  the  grasp  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  refusing  to  let  them  go  for 
hia  dear  Lord's  sake." 

The  next  branch  of  remedial  measures 
is  the  spiritual.  All  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  metropolis  supply  Church  accom- 
modation for  700,000  persons,  instead  of 
1,250,000!  the  population  of  London 
being  2,500,000.  The  Church  of  EngUnd 
accommodates  450,000 ;  Frotestont  Dis- 
senters, 225,000 ;  and  Bomanists,  25,000. 
There  are  about  200  parishes,  and  some- 
what more  than  400  clergy,  this  glTing 
about  6000  souls  to  each  clergymen. 
But  the  parishes  are  not  equally  divided; 
e.^.,  Marylebone,  with  a  population  of 
157,000,  has  church  accommodation  only 
for  89,000 ;  St.  Pancrasi  with  a  popukr- 
tion  of  166  000,  provides  for  51,000 ;  and 
among  others,  St.  Jameses,  Westminster, 
with  36,000  people,  has  spiritual  provi- 
sion only  for  9000. 

Mr.  Meyrick  enumerates  six  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  spiritual  destitution. 
(1.)  By  the  subdivision  of  parishes.  (2.) 
The  increase  of  curates.  (3.)  The  in- 
crease of  the  episc<^ate.  (4.)  The  in- 
crease  of  the  diaeonate.  (5.)  Lay  co- 
operation in  parishes  and  districts.  (6.) 
Greater  union  and  more  oounsel  together 
among  the  different  bodies  of  the  clergy, 
and  among  clergy  and  laity. 

So  far  as  we  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter from  the  stand-  point  of  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  all  these  ap- 
pear to  us  the  best  that  could  be  adopted 
in  the  present  emergency.  The  last- 
named  method  has  already  been  intro- 
duced amongst  ourselves.  The  conclud- 
ing sermons  of  the  volume  are  in  a 
strain  of  serious  counsel  and  fervid  ap- 
peal to  the  rich  and  the  influential  of  the 
land,  to  unite  together  prayerfully  and 
earnestly,  as  agents  in  the  mighty 
acheme,  esteeming  all  things  but  loss 
fat  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Cbiist  JkTSus  our  Lord,  and  following  in 
His  steps,  ever  doing  good. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  close  our 
notloe  of  these  valuable  discourses  with- 
amt  intimating  pur  decided  diflerenoe  of 


opinion  with  the  author  upon  one  weighty 
subject— that  subject  is,  co-operation  with 
Dissenters.  To  this  our  reverend  friend 
is  completely  opposed ;  and  he  candidly 
states  his  reason,  which  is,  that  if  a  man 
is  a  sincere  Churchman,  he  must  believe 
Dissenters  wrong,  either  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  and,  having  condemned  them 
as  wrong-doers  for  the  fact  of  separation, 
he  must  not  help  in  their  good,  lest,  he 
partakes  of  their  evil.  On  one  ground 
only  would  Mr.  Meyrick  co-operate  with 
them — namely,  that  within  his  own 
Church  there  was  no  power  for  the 
requisite  development.  He  talks  too 
much  of  the  **  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England.'*  That  religion,  let  us  thank 
God,  is  the  same  as  the  religion  of  all 
our  really  Christian  Churches,  estab- 
lished or  disestablished;  Other  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  by  none  than  that 
which  is  Jascs  Cbeist.  That  name,  and 
the  tidings  of  that  great  redemption  He 
has  purchased.  Churchman  and  Dissenter 
alike  carries  into  the  houses  of  the  poor 
and  the  haunts  of  vice.  And  surely,  in 
a  matter  of  such  awful  momeut;  and 
in  days  of  such  gloomy  aspect,  mere 
difference  of  ecclesiasticul  opinion  should 
not  debar  us  from  uniting  hand  in  hand 
to  promote  the  good  of  men  and  advance 
the  glory  of  God.  We  are  Churchmen, 
Churchmen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
holding  fast  our  belief  in  its  adaptation 
for  the  wants  of  humanity,  in  its  purity 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline ;  but  in  the 
affair  of  a  soul's  salvation,  how  could  we 
refuse  to  take  counsel  with  a  brother 
of  any  Christian  sect  l  If  an  enemy  dis- 
embarked upon  the  shores  of  our  beloved 
land,  would  Mr,  Meyrick  suggest  the  de- 
lay of  an  universal  organisation  till  there 
were  formed  separate  regiments  of  High 
Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  Volun- 
taries, and  BaptisU?  The  spirit  <xi 
patriotism  would  recoil  from  the 
thought :  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Church- 
man and  Dissenter,  Whig  and  Chartist, 
Radical  and  Tory,  we  all  would  rush  to 
that  momentous  battle-field  whither 
the  call  of  liberty  summoned  ua. 
But  a  mightier  far  than  human  Ibe 
is  desolating  our  hearths  and  homes. 
Still  battalion  is  refusing  to  oo-operate 
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with  battaUon,  oapUin  iB  qii«mUiiig 
with  captain,  and  the  work  of  derastattion 
apieads.  The  temple  of  God  is  in  niina. 
To  man  has  been  giren  a  oommiaiixm  to 
rebuild  it.  But  workman  oljectt  to 
work  with  his  Mlow-wetkman.  The 
stones  for  the  gloiioos  edifice  lie  strewn 
around,  for  few  are  found  to  Ikshion 
them^fewer  still  to  quarry  them  from 
the  liring  mass.  That  day  is  coming 
when  the  great  headstone  shall  be 
brought  forth  with  the  ihoutingt  ef 
^  Grace,  grace  unto  it^"  and  the  question 


now  is,  ShaU  U  be  brongfaft  to  m  tetople 
unfinished,  to  a  work  undone?  God 
forbid !  Let  us  forget  our  par^  squab, 
bles ;  let  us  rise  and  be  busy !  Despite 
our  difflvences  and  xiralriefl^  may  God's 
Spirit  mould  our  hearts,  and  inspire  us 
with  the  desire  of  fulflUing  our  mission 
as  men  and  sons  of  God ;  that  when  oar 
Master's  messenger  shall  eaU  us  to  oar 
last  aooounti  we  may  receive  the  vewsrd 
of  those  who  have  saved  sools  from 
death,  and  covered  multitudes  ef  ams. 

A.W. 


KANE'S  SSABCH  FOB  FBANKLIK. 


Aran  a  perilous  passage  of  nine  days 
amid  the  broken  floes,  gigantic  icebergs, 
and  heavy  fogs  which  infest  MelviUe's 
Bay,  and  render  its  passage  pecoliarly 
dangerous,  the  brig,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
emerged  in  safety  into  the  comparatively 
open  water  to  the  north,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  entered  Smith's  Sound. 
They  were  now  nearly  abreast  of  the 
most  northern  cape  laid  down  in  Ingle- 
field's  survey,  and,  upon  a  prominent 
apot  on  tke  eastern  bank«  constructed 
their  first  beacon,  and  made  their  first 
deposit  of  provision^  and  a  boat,  to  guard 
against  the  exigencies  of  an  enforced 
cetum. 

**We  fiyund,  to  our  surprise^  that  we 
were  not  the  first  human  beuigs  who 
had  sought  a  shelter  in  this  desolate 
spot.  A  few  ruined  walls  here  and  there 
shewed  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of 
n  mde  settlement;  and,  in  the  little 
kxuAl  which  we  cleared  away  to  cover  in 
our  stoiehoase  of  valuables,  we  found 
the  mortal  remains  of  their  former  in- 
habitants. 

^  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sad  and 
homeless  than  these  memorala  of  eKtinet 
lifo.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  growth  was 
trsosable  on  the  bare,  ioe-rubbed  rocks; 
and  the  huts  resembled  so  much  the 
broken  fragments  that  surrounded  them, 
that  at  first  sight  it  was  hard  to  dis* 
tin^h  one  from  the  other.  Walrus 
hoses  lay  about  in  all  directions,  shewing 
that  this  animal  had  frmoished  the  staple 
of  existence.  There  were  some  remains, 
too,  of  the  fox  and  the  narwhal,  but  I 
found  no  signs  of  tilie  seal  or  rrin-deer. 


« These  Esquimaux  hare  mo  mother- 
earth  to  receive  their  dead;  but  they 
seat  them  as  in  the  attitude  of  repose, 
the  knees  drawn  close  to  the  bo4y>  and 
eoclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins.  The 
implements  of  the  living  man  are  then 
groaped  around  him;  they  are  covered 
with  a  rude  dome  of  stones,  and  a  caini 
is  piled  above.  This  simple  cenotaph 
will  remain  intact  for  generation  after 
generation.  The  Esquimaux  never  dis- 
turb a  grave." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  they  came  in 
490Dt8Ct  with  the  ice,  and  after  aiz  days 
of  weary  boriog  through  the  looee  floe, 
warping  the  vessel  with  extreme  exer- 
tion from  one  grounded  mass  to  another 
crowding  all  sail  where  anything  like  an 
opening  appeared,  and,  at  another  time, 
carried  helplessly  at  will  by  the  ouirenS- 
swept  masses  among  which  they  were 
looked,  th^  found  themselves,  on  the 
14th,  to  all  appearance  set  &st»  with 
*'  the  wind  dying  out,  and  the  ice  outaide 
closing  steadily." 

They  had  fifty  Esquimaux  dogs  on 
board,  which,  however  essential  to  their 
ftiture  voyagings,  were  in  the  meantime 
BO  small  nmsanoe,-- '*  the  m^ie'it^  ^ 
them  might  be  racier  characterised  a» 
ravenous  wolves." 

« More  bethet,"  writes  Kiaiie,  wader 
this  date,  «"  with  these  wretched  di«s  I 
worse  than  a  street  of  Constantinople 
emptied  upon  our  decks;  the  unn4y« 
thieving,  wild-beast  pack !  Not  a  bear's 
paw,  or  an  Esquimaux  cranium,  m  basket 
of  momes,  or  any  speoimea  frhateHr,  out 
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lemre  your  hands  for  a  moment  without 
their  making  a  rash  at  it,  and  alter  a 
jelping  scsamUe,  swallowing  it  at  a 
gulp.  I  have  seen  them  attempt  a  whole 
feather-hed.  .  .  .  When  we  reach  a 
floe,  or  bay,  or  temporary  harbour,  they 
start  oat  in  a  body,  neither  Toice  nor 
lash  rsstraining  them,  and  scamper  off 
like  a  drore  of  hogs  in  an  Illinois  oak- 
opening.  Two  of  onr  largest  left  them- 
selves behind  at  Joy  Islet,  and  we  had 
to  send  off  a  boat  party  to-day  to  their 
rescue.  It  cost  a  pall  throngh  ioe  and 
water  of  about  eight  miles  before  they 
found  the  recreants,  fist  and  saucy,  beside 
the  carcase  of  the  dead  narwhal.  After 
moro  than  an  hour  spent  in  attempts 
to  catch  them,  one  was  tied  and  brought 
on  board,  but  the  other  suicidal  scamp 
had  to  be  left  to  his  fiite." 

The  18th  of  August  found  them  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  spot,  firmly  anchored, 
**with'  three  hesTy  hawsers,  to  the 
rocks  of  our  little  ice-breaker,"  but  with 
a  gale  from  the  southward  blowing 
haid. 

**  Towards  midnight,  our  six-inch  line, 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  parted ;  but  the 
other  two  held  brayely.  Feeling  what 
good  serrice  this  island  (off  whidi  they 
lay  anchored)  has  done  us,  what  a  God- 
send it  was  to  reach  her,  and  how  g^- 
lantly  her  broken  rocks  hare  prote^ed 
us  from  the  rolling  masses  of  ice  that 
glide  by  her,  we  have  agreed  to  remem- 
ber this  anchorage  as  '  Godsend  Lodge.' 

**  August  19,  Friday.— The  sky  looks 
sinister ;  a  sort  of  scowl  oyerhangs  tlie 
blink  under  the  great  brow  of  clouds  to 
the  southward.  The  doyekies  seem  to 
distrust  the  weather,  for  they  have  for- 
saken jthe  channel,  but  the  walrus  curvet 
around  us  in  crowds.  I  have  always 
heard  that  the  close  approach  to  land  of 
these  sphynx-faced  monsters  portends  a 
storm.  I  was  anxious  to  find  a  better 
shelter,  and  warped  yesterday  well  down 
to  the  south  end  of  the  ledge,  but  I  could 
not  venture  into  the  fioes  outside,  with- 
out risking  the  loss  of  my  dearly  earned 
ground.  It  may  prove  a  hard  gale,  but 
we  must  wait  it  out  patiently. 

"  August  20,  Saturday,  8^  p^.— By 
Saturday  morning  it  blow  a  perfect 
hurricane.  We  had  seen  it  coming,  and 
were  ready  with  the  good  hawsers  out  a- 
head,  and  all  things  snug  on  board. 

**  Still  it  came  on  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  the  ice  began  to  drive  more  wildly 
than  I  thought  I  had  ever  seen  it  I  had 
just  turned  in  to  warm  and  dry  myself, 
during    a    momentary  lull,   and   was 


stxetohing  myself  out  in  my  bunk,  when 
I  heaid  the  sharp  twanging  snap  of  » 
cord.  Our  six-inch  hawser  had  parted, 
and  we  were  swmging  by  the  two  others ; 
the  gale  roaring  like  a  Uon  to  the  south* 

*'  Half  a  minute  more,  and  '  twang, 
twang '  came  a  second  report  I  knew 
it  was  the  whale-line  by  the  shrillnesa 
of  the  ring.  Our  noble  ten-inch  manilla 
still  held  on.  I  was  hurr3ring  my  last 
sock  into  its  sealskin  boot,  when  M^Gary 
came  waddling  down  the  companion- 
ladders,  <  Captain  Kane,  she  won*t  hold 
much  longer ;  it's  blowing  the  devil  him- 
self; and  I  am  afraid  to  surge.* 

'^The  manilla  cable  was  proving  its 
excellence  when  I  reached  the  deck,  and 
the  crew,  as  they  gathered  round  me, 
were  loud  in  its  praises.  We  could  hear 
its  deep  ^oUan  chant,  swelling  through 
all  the  rattle  of  the  running  gear  and 
roaring  of  the  shrouds.  It  was  the 
death-song  I  The  strands  gare  way  with 
the  noise  of  a  shotted  gun,  and,  in  the 
smoke  that  followed,  we  were  dragged 
out  by  the  wild  ice  at  its  mercy." 

Swept  along  by  the  'Mce  torrent,**  all 
they  could  do  was  '*to  keep  in  some  sort 
the  command  of  the  helm,  by  going 
fr«ely  where  we  must  otherwise  be  driven. 
We  allowed  her  to  scud  under  a  reefed 
foretopsail,  all  hands  watching  the  enemy 
(the  ice  pack  stretching  across  the 
sound)  as  we  closed  in  silence."  An 
attempt  to  wind  by  their  heaviest  anchor 
failed;  there  was  no  withstanding  the 
impetus  of  the  sea  of  ice. 

''Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again, 
helplessly  scraping  along  a  lee  of  ice, 
seldom  less  than  80  feet  thick ;  one  fioe 
measured  by  a  line,  as  we  tried  to  fasten 
to  it,  more  than  40.  I  had  seen  such  ice 
only  once  before,  and  never  in  such  rapid 
motion.  One  upturned  mass  rose  abore 
our  gunwale,  smashing  in  our  bulwarks, 
and  depositing  half  a  ton  of  ice  in  a  lump 
upon  our  decks.  Our  stout  little  brig 
bore  herself  throngh  all  this  wild  ad- 
venture as  if  she  had  a  charmed  life. 

''But  a  new  enemy  came  in  sight 
ahead.  Directly  in  our  way,  just  be- 
yond the  line  of  floe-ice  against  whidh 
we  were  alternately  sliding  and  thump- 
ing, was  a  group  of  bergs.  We  had  no 
power  to  avoid  them;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  we  were  to  be 
dashed  in  pieces  against  them,  or 
whether  they  might  not  offer  us  some 
providential  nook  of  refuge  from  the 
storm.  But  as  we  neared  them,  we 
perceived  that  they  were  at  some  dis- 
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tanoe  finom  the  floe-edge,  and  wpanited 
from  it  by  an  interTid  of  open  water. 
Oar  hopes  rose  as  the  gale  drove  us 
toward  this  passage,  and  into  it ;  and  we 
were  ready  to  exult,  wfien,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  probably  an  eddy  of 
the  wind  against  the  lofty  ice-walls,  we 
lost  our  head-way.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  we  saw  that  the  bergs  were 
not  at  rest — ^that  with  a  momentum  of 
their  own  they  were  bearing  down  upon 
the  other  ice,  and  that  it  must  be  our 
fate  to  be  crashed  between  the  two. 

"Just  then  a  broad  sconce-pieoe,  or 
low  water- wasted  berg,  came  driving  up 
from  the  southward.  The  thought 
flashed  upon  me  of  one  of  oar  escapes  in 
Melville  oaj ;  and  as  the  sconce  waved 
rapidly  close  alongside  us,  M'Gary 
managed  to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope, 
and  hold  on  to  it  by  a  whale  line.  It 
was  an  anxious  moment.  Our  noble 
tow-horse,  whiter  than  the  pale  horse 
that  seemed  to  be  pursuing  us,  hauled 
us  bravely  on;  the  spray  dashing  over 
his  windward  flanks,  and  hie  forehead 
ploughing  up  the  lesser  ice  as  if  in  scorn. 
The  bergs  encroached  upon  us  as  we  ad- 
vanced ;  our  channel  narrowed  to  a 
width  of  perhaps  40  feet :  we  braced  the 
yards  to  clear  the  impending  ice- walls. 

*^  We  passed  clear ;  but  it  was  a  close 
ahave-^so  close,  that  our  port  quarter 
boat  would  have  been  crushed  if  we  had 
not  taken  it  in  from  the  davits;  and 
found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  a  berg, 
in  a  comparatively  open  lead.  Never 
did  heart-tried  men  acknowledge  with 
more  gratitude  their  merciful  deliver- 
ance from  a  wretched  death." 

Their  dangers  were  not  over ;  the  floes 
pressed  in  upon  either  side,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  "  nippings,"  so  justly  dreaded  by 
the  whalers,  followed,  but  after  a  series 
ef  narrow  escapes,  the  gale  on  the  22d 
abated,  and  they  again  began,  by  slow 
degrees,  to  track  their  northward  cruise. 
A  mile  or  two  a-day  was  all  they  could 
manage,  and  this  only  by  dint  of  weary 
tracking  along  the  narrow'  open  lead 
along  the  coast,  "  grounding  at  low 
water,  but  working  like  horses  when 
the  tides  allowed  us  to  move."  Signs  of 
approaching  winter  were  now  apparent; 
the  mean  temperatures  fell  to  27°  and 
80°,  and  they  had  heavy  falls  of  snow. 

"  I  do  not  like,"  writes  Kane,  on  the 
25th  August,  **  being  caught  by  winter 
before  attaining  a  higher  northern  lati- 
tude than  this  (about  78°  37'),  but  it 
appears  almost  inevitable.    Favoured  as 


we  have  been  by  the  mildness  of  the 
summer,  and  the  abrading  action  of  the 
tides,  there  are  indications  around  us 
which  point  to  an  early  winter.  We  are 
sufficiently  surrounded  by  ice  to  make 
our  chances  of  escape  next  year  un- 
certain, and  yet  not  so  &r  as  i  could 
wish  for  oar  spring  joumeyi  by  the 
sledge. 

*"  August  26e&,  Friday.— My  oflicers 
and  crew  are  stanch  and  firm  men ;  but 
the  depressing  influences  of  want  of  rest, 
the  rapid  advance  of  winter,  and,  above 
all,  our  slow  progress,  make  them  sym- 
pathise but  little  with  this  continued 
effort  to  force  a  way  to  the  north.  One 
of  them,  an  excellent  member  of  the 
party,  volunteered  an  expression  of 
opinion  this  morning  in  favour  of  re- 
turning to  the  south,  and  giving  up  the 
attempt  to  winter. 

**It  is  unjust  for  a  commander  to 
measure  his  subordinates  in  *aach  exi- 
gencies by  his  own  standard.  The  in- 
terest which  they  feel  in  an  undertaking 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  his  own. 
With  him  there  are  always  personal 
motives,  apsrt  from  official  duty,  to 
stimulate  effort.  He  receives,  if  •»>• 
cessful,  too  large  a  share  of  the  merit, 
and  he  justly  bears  all  the  odium  of 
failure. 

An  apprehension,  I  hope  a  charitable 
one,  of  this  fact,  leads  me  to  consider 
the  opinions  of  my  officers  with  much 
respect.  I  called  them  toirether  at  once 
in  a  formal  council,  and  listened  to  their 
views  in  full.  With  but  one  exception, 
Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  they  were  convinced 
that  a  further  progress  to  the  north  was 
impracticable,  and  were  in  favour  of  re- 
turning southward  to  winter. 

**Not  being  able  conscientiously  to 
take  the  same  Tiew,  I  explained  to  tiiem 
the  importance  of  securing  a  position 
which  might  expedite  our  sledge 
journeys  in  the  future;  and  after  as- 
suring them  that  such  a  position  could 
only  be  attained  by  continuing  oar 
effbrts,  announced  my  intention  of  warp- 
ing toward  the  northern  headland  of 
the  bay.  '  Once  there  I  shall  be  able  to 
determine,  from  actual  inspection,  the 
best  point  of  setting  out  in  the  operations 
of  the  spring ;  and  at  the  nearest  possiUe 
shelter  to  that  point,  I  will  put  the  brig 
into  winter  harbour.'  My  comrades  re- 
ceived this  decision  in  a  manner  that 
was  most  gratifying,  and  entered  zeal- 
ously upon  the  hard  and  cheeriess  duty 
it  involved." 

Two  days  of  severe  and  continuoaa 
labour  followed,  the  brig  grounding 
several  times,  and,  on   one   oocasion, 
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causing  seriaos  doubts  as  to  her  libera-' 
tioD.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  also  -of 
a  different  kind  : — 

*'Last  night  she  heeled  over  again  so 
abruptly,  that  we  were  all  tumbled  out 
of  our  berths.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cabin  stove,  with  a  full  charge  of  glowing 
anthracite,  was  thrown  down.  The  deck 
blazed  smartly  for  a  while,  but,  by  sacri- 
£cing  Mr.  Sontag's  heavy  pilot-cloth 
coat  to  the  public  good,  I  choked  it 
down  till  water  could  be  passed  from 
above  to  extinguish  it.  It  was  fortunate 
we  had  water  near  at  hand,  for  the 
powder  was  not  far  off." 

On  the  29th  the  appearance  of  the  ice 
ahead  induced  Kane  to  start  with  seven 
others  in  a  whale-boat  to  inspect  the 
coast,  in  search  of  a  favourable  wintering 
ground.  Rowing  through  *'a  narrow 
but  obstructed  passage,  between  the  ice- 
belt  and  the  outside  pack,"  a  few  yards 
wide,  and  with  ''young  ice  upon  it, 
nearly  able  to  bear  their  weight,"  but 
through  which  they  broke,  they  were 
able  to  make  about  seven  miles  a-day. 

•*  After  such  work,  wet,  cold,  and 
hungry,  the  night's  rest  was  very  wel- 
come. A  couple  of  stanchions  were 
rigged  fore  and  aft,  a  sail  tightly  spread 
orver  the  canvass  corer  of  our  boat,  the 
cooking  lamp  lit,  and  the  buffalo-robes 
spread  out.  Dry  sacks  replaced  the 
wet;  hot  tea  and  pemmican  followed, 
and  ▼ery  soon  we  forgot  the  discomforts 
of  the  day — ^the  smokers  musing  over 
their  pipes,  and  the  sleepers  snoring  in 
dreamless  forgetfulness." 

They  were  soon  stopped  by  the  im- 
pervious pack,  and,  stowing  away  their 
boat,  pushed  forward  with  a  sledge,  over 
a  strange  ''table  or  shelf  of  ice,  which 
clung  to  the  base  of  the  rocks  overhang- 
ing  the  sea,  but  itself  overhung  by  steep 
and  lofty  cliffs."  Crossing  with  some 
difficulty  a  small  glacier,  which  blocked 
up  the  way,  and  a  large  river,  probably 
the  largest  known  in  North  Greenland, 
"  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
its  mouth,"  they  reached  a  cape  in- 
denting a  large  bay,  the  fivther  head- 
land of  which  Kane,  with  three  Tolun- 
teers,  sought  across  the  ice ;  and  from 
an  altitude  of  1100  feet,  a  little  beyond 
Uus  cape,  looked  out  upon  an  expanse 
stretching  beyond  the  80th  degree  of 
latitude.     The  view  was  striking  in- 


deed, but  he  saw  "no  place  combining 
so  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  win- 
ter harbour  as  the  bay  in  which  he  had 
left  the  Advance."  They  retraced  their 
steps,  and  "  soon  came  in  sight  of  her  on 
our  return  march,  as  she  lay  at  anchor 
in  its  southern  sweep.*' 

"  My  comrades  gathered  anxiously 
around  me,  waiting  for  the  news.  X 
told  them  in  few  words  of  the  results  of 
our  journey,  and  why  I  had  determined 
upon  remaining,  and  gave  at  once  the 
order  to  warp  in  between  the  islands. 
We  found  seven-fathom  soundings,  and 
a  perfect  shelter  from  the  outside  ice ; 
and  thus  laid  our  little  brig  in  the  har- 
bour, which  we  were  &ted  never  to 
leave  together — a  long  resting-place  to 
her  indeed,  for  the  same  ice  is  around 
her  stiU." 

Prepsrations  were  at  once  commenced 
for  their  winter  sojourn.  "We  haye 
plenty  of  responsible  work  before  us. 
The  long  'night  in  which  no  num  can 
work*  is  close  at  hand ;  in  another  month 
we  shall  lose  the  sun."  Experiments 
were  made  in  freshening  the  salt  meat 
on  board.  "  Steaks  of  salt  junk,  artisti- 
cally cut,  were  strung  on  lines,  like  a 
countrywoman's  dried  apples,  and  soaked 
in  festoons  under  the  ice,"  in  a  freshwater 
pond  fortunately  at  hand.  "The  sal- 
mon and  salt  codfish  bought  at  fls- 
kemaes  were  placed  in  barrels,  perforated 
to  permit  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh 
water  through  them."  The  very  piokled 
cabbage  was  similarly  treated,  "a  little 
potash  being  used  to  neutralise  the  acid." 
A  deckhouse  was  built,  and  the  interior 
of  the  brig  refitted  to  combine  "the  ut- 
most ventilation,  room,  dryness,  general 
accommodation,  comfort — in  a  word,  all 
the  appliances  of  health."  A  doghouse 
was  erected  on  an  adjoining  island,  which, 
however,  the  Esquimaux  dogs  refused  to 
inhabit.  "  They  prefer,"  says  Kane, "  the 
bare  snow,  where  they  can  couch  within 
the  sound  of  our  voices,  to  a  warm  kennel 
upon  the  rocks.  Strange  that  this  dog- 
distinguishing  trait  of  affection  for  man 
should  shew  itself  in  an  animal  so  im- 
perfectly reclaimed  ih)m  a  savage  state, 
that  he  can  hardly  be  caught  when 
wanted." 

Upon  these  dogs  depended,  in  a  great 
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degree,  the  snoceie  d  their  miaeion. 
They  had  two  kinda,  NewfoandUuid  and 
Eaqaimauz.  Fonr  of  the  former  could 
cany  Kane  and  hia  instnunenta  for  ahort 
distanoea  in  a  sledge ;  six  made  a  power- 
Ail  trayelling  team,  and  were  employed 
for  shorter  excnrsiona;  the  Eaqnimanx 
animals  being  reserved  for  more  length- 
ened journeys.  For  the  first  depots  of 
proTisions,  howerer,  made  along  the 
coaat  in  prospect  of  the  spring  search, 
men  only  were  employed  to  draw  the 
sledge,  and  the  first  party  left  the  ship 
for  this  porpose  on  the  80th  of  September. 
Their  equipments  were  slight  enough. 
**A  bnffido-robe  for  the  par^  to  lie 
upon,  and  a  bag  of  Macinaw  blanket 
fbr  each  man  to  creep  into  at  night;" 
India-rubber  cloth  for  a  protection  from 
the  snow  beneath;  and  a  canvaaa  tent 
Slight  as  these  ware,  they  were,  in  after 
excursions,  reduced  step  by  step,  until 
at  last  they  came  *'to  the  Esquimaux 
ultimatum  of  simplicity— raw  meat,  and 
a  for  bag." 

The  party  left  at  the  brig  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  building 
upon  an  adjacent  island  for  magnetic 
obseryationa,  and  a  wooden  hut  for 
meteorological  ones  in  the  open  ice- 
field.  In  the  midst  of  their  labours 
they  had  a  narrow  eacape  from  being 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home.  Tor- 
mented by  a  plagne  of  rats,  they  resolved 
to  suffocate  them  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  an  accident  that  befell  their 
cook,  who,  from  rashly  venturing  below, 
had  nearly  shared  their  destined  fate^ 
had  made  the  men  chary  of  watching  the 
fires  as  closely  as  they  should  have  done. 
A  smell  of  burning  wood  startled  Kane. 

**I  descended,**  says  he,  "at  once. 
Reaching  the  deck  of  the  forecastle,  my 
first  glance  towards  the  fires  shewed 
me  that  all  was  safe  there ;  and  though 
the  quantity  of  smoke  still  surprised  me, 
I  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
recent  kindling.  But  at  this  moment, 
while  passing,  on  my  return,  near  the 
door  of  the  bulkhead  which  leads  to  the 
carpenter's  room,  the  gas  began  to  afiect 
me.  My  lantern  went  out  as  if  quenched 
by  water;  and  as  I  ran  by  the  bulk- 
head door,  I  saw  the  deck  near  it  a  mass 
of  glowing  fire,  for  some  three  feet  in 
diameter.    I  could  not  tell  how  much 


fiirther  it  extended,  fat  I  became  qvile 
insensible  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
would  have  sunk,  had  not  lir.  Brooks 
seen  my  condition  and  hauled  me  out. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself,  which  hap- 
pily was  very  soon,  I  confided  my  fear- 
ful secret  to  the  four  men  around  me. 
Brooks,  Ohlsen,  Blake,  and  Stevenson. 
It  was  all-important  to  avoid  eonibaion. 
We  shut  the  doors  of  the  galley,  so  as  to 
confine  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  officers 
aft,  and  then  paased  up  water  fh>m  the 
fire-hole  alongside.  It  was  done  very 
noiselessly.  Ohlsen  and  myself  went 
down  to  the  burning  deck;  Brooks 
handed  us  in  the  buckets;  and  in  leas 
than  ten  minutes  we  wete  in  safety." 

So,  hai^ily,  the  only  results  of  the  ex- 
periment  were— the  death  of  **  twenty- 
eight  weU-fed  rats,  of  all  varieties  of 
age,"  and  Kane's  conviction,  from  the 
palpitations  and  vertigo  he  hlmsdf  un- 
derwent, that,  ■'if  the  sentimental  as- 
phyxia of  Parisian  charcoal  reaemble 
in  ita  advent  that  of  the  Arctic  zone,  it 
must  be  a  poor  way  of  dying.* 

The  depot  party  having  been  out 
twenty  days,  Kane  and  Blake  set  off  to 
look  for  them,  the  former  in  a  sledge 
drawn  by  four  Newfoundlands,  the  latter 
on  hia  skates.  On  the  fifth  day  they  met 
the  returning  band  all  safe. 

"  They  had  no  injuries  worth  talking 
about,  uthough  not  a  man  had  eacaped 
some  touches  of  the  frost.  Bonsall  was 
minus  a  big  toe-nail,  and  plus  a  scar 
upon  the  nose.  .  .  .  M^Gaiy  had 
attempted,  as  Tom  Hicky  told  us,  to 
pbtck  a  fox,  it  being  so  fh>zen  as  to 
defy  skinning  by  his  knife,  and  bis 
fingers  had  been  tolerably  frost-bitten  in 
the  operation.  *  They're  very  homy,  sir, 
are  my  fingers,*  said  M^Gary,  who  was 
worn  down  to  a  mere  shadow  of  hia  for- 
mer rotundity — 'very  homy,  and  they 
water  up  like  bladdera.'  The  rest  had 
suffered  in  their  feet,  but,  like  good  fel- 
lows, postponed  limping  unUi  they 
reached  the  ship." 

They  had  deposited  three  caches  of 
provisions,  the  most  distant  at  the  edge 
of  an  immense  glacier,  afterwarda  ex- 
plored, which  swept  down  to  the  shore 
and  checked  their  progress,  in  latitude 
TS""  6<y,  and  had  travelled  in  the  last 
three  days,  with  the  sledge  behind  them, 
fifty-four  miles! 

'The  darkness  oame  steadily  oui  and  the 
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eold  ftt  steftdiljr  incieaied.  On  the  9ih 
November  the  thermometer  fftood  at  88 
degrees  Mow  aero.  Numerous  amuse- 
ments  were  derised  to  oheer  tiie  spirits 
of  the  raenv--A  liuicj  ball  was  got  iq»— 
raoee  run  round  the  decks,  the  prise  a 
Guemse  J  shirt— and  a  new^mper  edited, 
with  the  ai^ropriate  motto,  **  In  tenebiis 
sevTSBPefidemii''  Meanwhile  the  magnetic 


and  meteorological  obseryations  were 
steadilj  persevered  in,  and  took  up 
much  of  the  time  f)i  the  officers.  Colder 
and  colder  grew  the  long  Arctic  night* 
On  15th  December  the  last  vestige  of 
uaMay  twilight  departed.  On  17th 
January  the  mercury  stands  at —49^;  on 
SHI  Februaiy  at  from  --60''  to  >-75'' ! 


LETTEB8  FSOIC  TH£  WEST  INDI£a^No.  IL 
CbSTim — 8t.  Thomas— TeUow  Fsvtr  on  Board  Ship—The  CaribbMD  Sea— Jamaioa. 


St.  Thomas,  if  you  will  recollect,  is  the 
most  easterly  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  in  itself  intrinsically  of  little  impor- 
tance, Acre  being  only  one  sugar  estate 
in  the  whole  idand»  It  has,,  however, 
become  accidentally  very  important,  fkom 
the  fact,  thai  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
(West  India)  Company  selected  it  as  the 
plaoe  of  rendeavous  of  the  transatlantic 
and  inter-eolonial  steamers.  To  it  from 
Great  Britain,  are  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers for  the  diflbreot  islands  conveyed 
—and  from  it,  of  course^  by  the  inter* 
colonial  steamers,  they  are  distributed  to 
the  various  islands.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
far  as  its  harbour  and  shipping  are  con- 
cerned, a  Tery  bustling,  active  place.  Its 
geognphical  position  has  thus  made  it 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  I  have  men- 
tfoned ;  and  this  selection  has  made  it  so 
important 

We  are  now  got  fUrly  unto  the  Bay  of 
St.  Thomas.  "^How  dreadfhlly  hotl"^ 
almoet  every  one,  at  once,  and'  witii  a 
new  emphasis,  utters.  And  so  it  is. 
There  never  was  perhaps  a  more  beauti- 
fal  bay— -or,  seen  f!rom  the  bay,  a  more 
beautifU  town  as  to  position.  Imagine 
an  irregular  sort  of  mountain  scooped  out 
into  a  ragged  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  about  two  milea,  or 
a  Ume  less.  Then  conceive  three  slopes 
of  ■  pyramidal  sorti  lying  in  a  kind  of 
comer  circle,  against  the  breast  of  that 
coacanre  mountain,  with  theb  bases  com- 
ing down  to  the  shore ;  cover  each  of  their 
slo^e  witii  dwellings,  rising  above  each 
other  Hear  after  tier,  so  that  at  the  vertex 
of  eaeb  steye  Amm  Is  just  room  for  one 


houses  and  therefore  only  one  house;  and 
then  you  will  have  some  conoeption  of 
the  appearance  of  the  towm  Whether 
seen  by  night  or  by  day,  this  town,  which 
is  like  three  oones,  is  extremely  beanti-' 

Beautifitly  however,  as  is  this  town» 
and  beantiftti  as  is  the  bay,  I  suppose 
few  Suropeans  approach  it  without  a 
terrible  feeling  of  awe.  It  seems»  from 
what  is  known,  to  be  in  an  especial^ 
manner  the  parent  land  and  dwellinih 
place  of  yellow  fever.  Frem  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  bay,  this  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. Without  any  details  or  con- 
jectures as  to  its  geological  origin,  the 
bay  is  a  basin  formed  of  an  encircling 
rim  of  mountains,  which,  save  in  ono 
narrow  entnnce,  keep  off  the  sea  breeze 
by  day,  and  ward  off  the  land  breeze 
by  night.  Streaming  down  in  its  verti- 
cal vigour,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  in- 
tdereble,  so  that  the  bay  and  town  of 
St.  Thomas  in  heat  out-tropics  the 
tropics.  Not  only  is  the  heat  tremen- 
dous ;  but,  ftom  the  position  of  the  coal 
wharvesi  the  great  mass  of  coals  reflects 
with  a  terrible  glare  the  heat  on  the 
ships  dnwn  up  alongside  to  coal ;  while, 
fttMU  whatever  cause,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  emitted  an  unpleasant  efflu- 
vium ftrom  some  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion. We  flnd|  therelbre,  the  statistics 
of  mortality  among  the  sailom  who 
come  out  firom  Southampton  to  be 
firigfatfU.  During  what  may  be  eaQed 
the  very  hot  months  of  the  year,  there  is 
not  a  veaselr  I  believe  in  whioh  there  ia 
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not  an  alarming  mortality.  1  know  that 
y«liow  ferer  ia  not  confined  to  St.  Tlio* 
mas,  but  tliat  wiiereYor  tlie  arerage 
temperatnre  is  above  a  certain  range, 
there  the  European  constitution  ia  liable 
to  that  diseaM.  Still  this  ftct  also  I  can 
safely  state  as  one  that  can  be  relied  on— 
namely,  that  during  last  year,  which 
was  one  of  the  worst  years  of  yellow 
feyer,  every  steamer  that  entered  St. 
Thomas  was  seised  with  yeUow  fbrer, 
•and  no  vessel  that  remained  away  was 
touched  with  it.  In  the  steamer  in 
which  I  sailed  last  year  fh>m  St.  Thomas 
to  Southampton,  the  terrible  state  of 
matters  was  this— that,  out  of  a  crew  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ten^none  of  the 
passengers  were  attacked),  there  were 
seventy-six  seised,  and  twenty-eight 
died.  Or  to  put  it  mere  tersely,  about 
two  died  every  day  bn  our  voyage!* 
There  is  something  very  terrible  in  being 
Aut  up  thus  in  a  floating  hospitaL  It 
is  depressing,  beyond  expression  or  ex- 
perience^ to  see  the  number  of  fine, 
young,  strong,  able-bodied  sailors,  smit- 
teo  down  of  a  sudden,  and  weltering  in 
the  blM^  vomit,  dying  amid  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  ship,  and  debarred 
necessarily  from  those  ministratiens 
which,  in  that  disease  above  all  others, 
«re  so  needfhL  It  is  dreadfU  beyond 
what  one  can  say,  to  witness,  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  evening,  or  the«ariy  time  of 
the  morning,  the  horrid  plunge  of  the  dead 
body,  which,  now  sewed  up  into  repul- 
sive shapelessoess  in  the  hammock,  was 
full  of  young  life  and  vigour  a  day  or 
two  aga  And  that,  too,  not  upon  one 
occasion,  but  so  ftequently  and  so  re- 
gularly, that  one  becomes  fiuniltarised 
with  the  shocking  nitentioii  of  tlie  aad 
oeiemooyi  Above  all,  it  is  a  scene 
teom  which  •one  raooQa,  to  steam  into 
8otttliaapton,ttnd  see  aged  mothers,  and 
young  wives,  and  expecting  children, 
crushed  down  into  utter  dismay  at  the 
sad  inteUigence  that  their  relatives  will 
never  return.  I  admit  I  was  able  te 
go  through  all  that  I  have  previously 

•  It  it  bmt  JoatiM  to«tate  that  mt  rand,  ina 
letter  to  the  Timeg,  a  Tery  handsome  notice  of 
the  gmDant  deTotion  of  the  writer  of  thia  latter 
totlw  ilekoabottdof  tlitptiteh4>.-«tf.  C,  M. 


described,  but  the  scene  at  Southampton 
was  too  much  for  me.  It  made  stout 
men  weep.  Ah!  littledo  the  people  of 
England  know  at  what  an  enormona 
expense  of  human  life  tb^y  obtain  the 
luxuries  of  the  tropics.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  sympathy  which  they 
waste  on  the  negro,  while  there  is  none 
in  reference  to  those  firightfol  suffaringa 
and  corresponding  bereavements  which 
are  taking^  place  every  day  on  bosrd 
these  steamers.  The  simple  truth,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  they  are  net  known.  The 
list  of  deaths  goes  home  to  England. 
Complacent  directors  and  perfttnctoiy 
derks  can  easily  write  off  such  and  tudi 
persons  dead,  without  ever  troubling 
ihemsdves  to  think  of  how  much  agony 
and  sufiisring  each  name  is  a  representa- 
tive. Others  are  obtained  to  4Ui  up  their 
places,  and  thus  goes  on  the  syetem— of 
making  money  on  the  one  hand»  and  the 
losing  of  life  on  the  other. 

But  what  has  aU  thU  to  do  with  St. 
Thomas?  some  one  may  ask.  Much, 
very  much.  It  seems  to  be  the  nnivetsal 
conviction  that  that  island  is  4he  chirf 
poiusi  ongo  siaiomm,  and  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  the  conveyance  of  so  many 
steamers  thither,  and  the  expoenreof  ao 
many  men  ftom  Britain,  whose  Instiy 
health  and  strong  blood  make  them  almoat 
of  necessity  the  victims  of  this  plagae, 
there  must,  and  there  will  be^  the  piev»- 
lenceofyelkMT  fever.  TiaM  after  time  kaa 
this  been  pressed  on  the  dtreetafia.  Let- 
ter after  letter  haa  appeared  ia  the  IkMt, 
and  yet  nothing  has  been  dgne^  No- 
thii«,  I  believe,  ariU  be  of  much  avail  as 
long  aa  tins  island  is  made^  as  it  now  is, 
tiie  rendesvous  of  the  steamers. 

But  the  Ainnels  begin  again  to  snoke, 
and  the  paddles  to  move^  and  we  are 
again  off— off  firom  the  bosUe^  and  the 
coaling,  and  the  trans-shipment  of  goods 
and  passengere  off  from  the  three  days' 
heat  and  fever,  and  not  oolcb  /or  atoUt, 
but  MSBBABLB/or  fiianls,  of  SU  Thomaa, 
and  are  fairly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  OaribbeanI  Few, I  daresay,  from 
novels  and  nautical  romance,  have  not 
had  some  vague  idea  of  the  Caribbean  as 
a  thing  of  special  beauty  and  tropical 
glory.    For  my  own  part»  I  have  had  an 
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im^eanoii  of  thtt  lort  tinoe  Iwu  a  boy. 
Lei  any  one  aul  OTer  it,  and  all  romance 
will  leave  him  for  eTer.  There  ie  the 
utmost  difference  between  it  and  the  old 
blnff  Atlantic.  The  latter  rolU  and 
toiaes  his  migestic  billows  as  if  the  move- 
ments of  a  migh^  life,  which  lies  slum- 
bering miles  below ;  the  other  jerks  with 
a  sort  of  firetiul  uneasiness,  as  if  suflbiing 
ftom  some  inward  pain.  The  one  rouses 
himself  with  a  manly  boldness,  as  if  he 
wished  to  say  that,  though  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  toss  you  about  as  a  very  little 
thing,  yet  that  be  will  take  no  diroct  ad- 
Tantage  of  you ;  the  other,  with  the 
eternal  zig-aag  of  currents  and  cross 
cnnrents,  seems  as  if  be  designed  to  keep 
yon  in  distraction,  and  then,  in  a  furtive 
manner,  overwhelm  you  with  a  terrible 
storm  or  a  moro  terriUe  calm.  Tdu  feel 
awed  with  the  one;  jou  almost  hate  the 
other.  The  very  ship  herself  seems  to 
partake  of  this  feeling,  and  goes  on  jerk- 
ingly,  as  if  she  feels  she  was  encountering 
at  every  step  some  sneaking  and  merd- 
lesa  tormentor.  To  me  thero  is  no  glory 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Still,  like  many  a  thing  in  hie,  It  must 
be  got  over.  Putting  aside^  therefore, 
the  naturo  of  this  sea,  in  every  other  re- 
spect our  T^age^  or  this  part  of  our  voy- 
age,  la  del^htfuL  The  crowd  which 
oaoM  with  ua  as  far  as  Sl  Thomas  is 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  different 
ahipa  away  to  the  different  ialanda.  We 
have  room  to  move,  to  eat,  and  are  able  now 
to  be  aodal.  In  the  courae  of  a  few  hoora 
we  again  aee  land.  It  is  the  island  of  Porto 
Bioo— an  island  which,  aa  all  geogra- 
phical school-books  vrill  tell  you,  belongs 
to  the  French.  Unlike  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  it  is  in  a  highly  flourishing 
oondition.*ao  much  so»  that  the  capital 
of  the  island,  where  we  stop  and  deliver 
the  mails,  is  beautifully  lighted  with  gaa. 
Then,  after  a  few  houra  mora^  we  eome 
to  that  great,  Urge,  ahapeiess  ialand,  St. 
IX>mingo,  around  which  there  still  lin- 
gers the  glorious  memory  of  Christopher 
Colnmbna.  Who  can  tell  the  thonghta 
which  thrilled  the  heart  of  that  man  aa 
flrat  that  ialand  broke  on  his  view,  aa  it 
now<loeaononra?  In  the  heart  of  every 
man  thet%  eziita  the  desire  to  go  to  the 


uttermoat  rerge  of  the  horixon,  both  phy • 
aical  and  apiritual,  and  peep  over  to  aee^  if 
posaible,  what  ia  beyond.  After  his  days 
of  Bailing  and  Bailing  over  thoae  Btrange 
seas,  and  after  the  mutinous  mutterings 
of  his  dispirited  crew,  to  be  able  to  gase, 
as  we  do  now,  on  that  land,  must  have 
been  to  Columbus  a  realisation  of  the  de- 
siro  of  looking  into  the  unknown,  greater 
than  has  been  given  to  any  of  the  sons  of  * 
men  since.  How  much  at  this  moment 
one  feels  the  influence  of  those  two 
migfa^  minds  that  stand  so  colossal  in 
the  histmy  of  modern  oiviUsation~Co- 
InmbuB,  who  opened  up  these  strange 
and  distant  regions,  and  James  Watt, 
who  gave  ua,  not  the  winga  of  the  wind, 
but,  what  ia  atranger  still,  the  wings  of 
steam,  to  cany  ua  hither  I 

There  ia  another  romance  which  covers 
this  ialand.  Few  whahave  aympathiaed 
with  the  straggles  for  liberty  in  any  land, 
have  not  read  the  stoiy  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouvertnre,  the  patriot  of  Hayti.  No 
negro  haa  ariaen  like  him ;  and  whether 
he  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  an  exceptional 
case  in  the  history  of  negro  intellect,  or 
whether  he  ia  only  a  type  of  what  might 
poaaibly  be  a  aeriea  of  auch  minda  under 
the  development  of  education,  one  feela 
he  haa  thrown  a  gloiy  over  hia  native 
land,  and  haa  diaplayed  patriotiam  aa 
heroic  as  ever  did  the  aona  of  Greece  in 
their  atrnggles  for  liberty.  He  was  the 
bpaitacua,  nay,  the  Begulua,  of  hia  race. 
He  ia  one  of  thoae  whoae  name  History 
will  most  affectionately  transmit  to  the 
most  distant  times.  Surveyed,  indeed, 
in  his  whole  career-^from  his  birth  aa  a 
alave  on  the  eatate  of  hia  maater,  up 
through  hia  brilliant  atrngglea  for  the 
freedom  of  hia  countiy*-one  ia  diapoaed 
to  think  of  him,  more  than  of  any  other, 
ia  connexion  with  that  magniflcent  line 
ofCampbeU'a— 

**  Tba  Bright  that  tbuiibttt  ia  » poMaaft  anal  ** 
We  are  approaching  Jamaica.  There 
it  ia,  lying  away  dimly  on  the  horizon— 
thelandofourdeatmatioD!  With  what 
all  iMw  homtlj  watch  onr  ap- 
who  baive  been  there  be- 
fore, and  thoae  who  are  going  for  the  first 
timel  To  any  one^  like  myaeli;  who 
knows  the  ialand,  this  ia  a  moment  of  in* 
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tense  interest.  Many  a  yoang  heart  hare 
I  known  coming  out  here,  throbbing  high 
with  expectation^  and  reeolred  to  win  his 
way  to  fortune  and  then  retimi  to  hit 
native  land.  When  I  endearonred  to 
reckon  the  nnmber  who  snooeeded,  I  felt 
the  disproportion  was  so  dbmal^that  now, 
when  I  looked  at  some  of  my  young 
Mends,  and  thought  of  the  h«^ie»  wfaieh 
the  sight  of  Jamaica  at  the  moment 
lighted  np  into  peculiar  brilliancy^  I  ooidd 
not  but  feel  sad,  and,  like  the  prophet  of 
old  at  the  Tiew  of  the  terrible  ealamHIea 
which,  unseen  by  others,  arose  befoie 
Irsb,  I  did  almost  weep^  There  nerer 
was  a  truer,  or,  alas!  a  sadder  lyrle  than 
liOngi^How's  Exeekhr,  for  it  tells  such 
a  typical  tale  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  heart,  and  Its  tragical  disappoint- 
ments. ExcMoTf  I  felt,  was  the  feding 
of  many  of  those  who  weie  coming  to 
Jamaica  for  the  first  time.  As  they  in 
fancy  were  climbing  step  alter  step  in  the 
spirit  of  the  heroism  of  the  battle  of  life^ 
I  oouM  not  but,  fhnu  ray  past  eaperienee, 
look  to  the  end:  and  aslsawin  prospect 
this  floe  young  fellow  smitten  down  with 
yellow  feTer— and  that  other  making,  as 
so  many  do^  a  disastrous  shipwreck  of  his 
early  teaching  and  his  mother's  religious 
training— 4ind  this  one  getting  into  en- 
tanglements commercial,  social,  and  sin- 
Ibl, — I  felt  coming  orer  me,  with  a  pro- 
phetic applicatkm,  cold  as  the  breath  of 
the  winter,  those  concluding  lines  ;— 

"  There,  hi  the  twilight  cold  and  gx^, 
lifeleei  btit  beaatUbl  be  ley ; 
Aiidftom  the  eky,  eeieae  eadfty, 
▲  Toioe  feU  Ufce  » lUUaf  it»- 
RzcelMorl'* 

YesI  when  one  reads  on  the  reoorda of 
the  churchyards  in  Jamaica  the  early 
sges  at  which  so  many  died^wheu  one 
looks  at  the  grawes»  lonely  and  weed- 
coTeredy  of  many  a  fine  young  feUow-^ 
when  one  seas  the  raotai  ruin  wUcb  has 
in  a  short  time  overtaken  many  a  one, 
who,  had  he  remained  at  home,  would 
have  been  a  steady  obserrer  of  the  Bab* 
bath  and  the  sanctoaiy,  and  the  prinoi* 
pies  of  purity«- when  one  tries  to  eatimale 
how  many  haTe  actually  melted  away, 
and  are  sleeping  in  lonely  graves  in  dis* 
:  estates^  cot  off  in  a 


fever,  after  a  short  life  of  sin-— one  not 
only  feels  the  bittemesi  of  the  horrible 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  his  high- 
spirited  companions,  but  be  cannot  banish 
the  thought,  that  out  of  these,  even  ap- 
parently the  most  promising,  many  a  Aa» 
nal  tragedy  will  arise!  But  why  dwell 
on  these  foseboAngs?  There  is  Jamaica  T 
It  is  better,  I  suppoee^  to  say  notUng  of 
it  tin  the  next. 


•  I  wffl  Iter  BO  evfl,  fer  Tboa  art  with  me.** 
PSAUisada.4. 

Iv  heayenly  love  aMdliig, 

No  ehaage  my  heart  ahall  Iter, 
Aad  safe  ie  each  oonfldhig, 

For  nothing  ehangee  here. 
The  etorm  maj  roar  without  me, 

My  heart  may  low  be  fadd, 
B&t  God  la  roood  about  m^ 

Aad  oaa  I  be  dismayed  ^ 

'WhoreTer  He  tomj  guide  me^ 

Mo  want  ahall  tnm  me  baek  s 
lly  Shepherd  la  beaide  ma^ 


Bla  wiadom  ever  waketh, 

EQa  right  ia  noTor  dim,— 
He  knowa  the  way  He  tahotK 

And  1  Witt  walk  with  Him. 

Oreen  paatnrea  are  before  nie, 

If  hioh  yet  I  bSTO  not  seen ; 
Bright  akiaawlUaoon  bo  or«r  ma,   : 

Where  the  dark  olooda  have  been. 
My  hope  I  eaonot  meaaure, 

MyibithtoUfoiafree; 
My  tefionr  baa  my  traaa««, 

And  Ho  wU  walk  wtth  ma. 

A.L.1I., 
Hi 


Oh,  that  mine  «ye  might  cloaad  bo 
To  what  becomes  me  not  to  see ; 
That  deaftNaa  might  poaeem  mine  ear 
To  what  oonaema  me  not  to  heari 
That  truth  my  tongue  might  always  tlo 
From  OTor  apealdng  fooUably  i 
That  no  Tain  thoagbt  might  erer  rea^ 
Or  be  oODoalTed  within  my  breaat; 
That  by  aa^  wofd,  eaoh  dead,  eaol 
Ohwy  may  to  my  God  be  bvooglit  I 
Bnt  what  are  wlahea?  Lord,  mine  eye 
On  Thee  la  flMd,  to  Thee  1  cry. 
Oh,  putgo  out  all  aqy  droaa,  my  tte. 
Make  me  mmre  whiU  thaaaH 
Wash,  Lord*  and  puriQr  vaj  heart, 
iind  make  it  dean  in  eTOiy  part ; 
And  whan  *tl8  diaa^  Lord,  keep  it  80. 
9or  that  is  novo  than  I  can  drw 
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THE   SCOTCH   IN   BED   RIYEB   SETTLEMENT. 


TO  THB  EDZXOB  OF  THB  BUDIBUBOH  GHiOBnijr  JCAOAZQIX. 


Sib, — ^Befereoce  has  once  or  twice  been 
made  in  the  pages  of  jroor  Magazuu  to 
theainritaaldestitntioo  prevailing  among 
•  the  Scotch  settlers  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory ;  and  as  thor  history  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scotch 
Church  has  too  often  been  treated  abroad, 
I  beg  to  lay  before  your  readers  some 
aeoounts  of  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement, 
which  I  have  gleaned  from  Boss's  his- 
tory of  that  colony — accounts  which  I 
think  no  Scotchman  can  read  without 
sympathy  for  his  expatriated  country- 
men, indignation  against  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  regret  that  the 
Church  at  home  should  in  time  past 
hare  been  so  lukewarm  in  looking  after 
her  own  honour,  and  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  her  own  children.  Often, 
when  in  the  colonies,  have  I  brooded 
with  sorrow  and  shame  over  the  un&ir 
treatment  received  by  the  Church, 
wherever  her  claims  came  into  competi- 
tion with  those  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment; and  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
be  most  indignant  at  the  civil  authorities, 
or  at  the  Church  herself^  for  submitting 
ao  miserably  to  the  insults  she  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  Gk)vemment. 

In  the  year  1812,  several  Scotch  £uni- 
lies  emigrated  to  Bed  Biver,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and 
thay  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a 
Uri^r  party*  who  came  chiefly  from  the 
IMnah  of  KUdonnan  in  Sutherlandshire. 
Before  leaving  their  homes,  they  made 
certain  conditions  as  to  the  privileges 
they  should  enjoy  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption;  and  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  was  that  they  should  have  the 
services  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
their  fathers.  This  was  faithfully  pro 
mised  Uiem,  and  a  Mr.  Sage,  the  son  of 
their  parish  minister,  was  at  first  en- 
gaged to  accompany  them.  He  after- 
wuds  remained  behind  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and 
finally  withdrew  from  the  undertaking. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Sutherland, 
an  elder  of  the  Church,  one  of  those  ez- 
c^ent  laymen  who  once  abounded  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  whom 
noble  specimens  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  backwoods  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Car 
nada,  was  selected  to  marry  and  bap- 
tize till  a  minister  ^ould  arrive.  '*0f 
Ati  men,"  we  are  told,  **  clergymen  or 
othera,  that  ever  entered  the  country, 
none  atoo^  higher  in  the  estimation  of 


the  settlers,  both  for  sterling  piety  and 
Christian  conduct^  than  Mr.  Sutherland. 
By  his  arrival  with  the  Scotch  emigrants 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gospel  was  planted 
in  Bed  Biver."  For  many  years  these 
poor  people  had  to  endure  hardships  <^ 
the  most  disheartening  character.  The 
climate  itself  is  fearfully  trying;  the 
winter  lasting  for  seven  months,  during 
which  period  the  "thermometer  often 
ranges  from  30  to  40  below  zero,"  while 
'*  during  the  summer  the  range  is  from 
95  to  105  in  the  shade."  Soon  after  the 
first  settlers  arrived,  we  hear  of  a  hard 
bargain  struck  with  the  half-breeds, 
which  compelled  one  woman  to  give  up 
her  wedding-ring,  and  a  man  to  part 
with  the  gun  which  his  father  had  carried 
on  the  field  of  Culloden.  For  several 
winters  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  live  like  them 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
agents  of  the  North- West  Company, 
which  was  at  that  time  separate  frtim 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Bed  Biver  Colony ; 
and  when  threats  and  entreaties  failed 
to  induce  the  settlers  to  leave,  they 
burned  their  houses  to  ashes,  and  forced 
them  to  fly.  These  disasters  brought 
Lord  Selkirk  to  their  rescue,  and  in  1817 
he  re-established  the  colony.  At  this 
time  the  people  urgently  pressed  his 
Lordship  to  send  them  their  minister, 
which  be  £iithfully  promised  to  do,  and 
while  on  the  spot  he  set  apart  lots  for 
diurch  and  schools,  upon  which  the 
settlers  proceeded  to  erect  a  temporary 
place  of  worship.  The  parish  they  named 
Kildonnan— a  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
place  they  left  in  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
which  Scottish  emigrants  have  paid  in  so 
many  quarters  of  the  New  World.  But 
their  hardships  were  not  yet  over.  The 
winter  after  Lord  Selkirk  left,  they  were 
almost  starved,  and  for  want  of  food 
were  forced  again  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Indians,  and  to  adopt  their  bar- 
barous and  fllthy  mode  of  life.  To  add 
to  their  miseries,  Mr.  Sutherland  was  at 
this  time  forcibly  carried  off  to  Canada 
by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  they  were  now  left 
entirely  without  spiritual  instruction  and 
oversight. 

In  tiie  spring  of  1818  they  began  as 
usual  to  till  the  soil,  and  to  sow  what 
little  seed-grain  they  had  preserved ;  and 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  most 
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plentiful  hanres^  when  **I<h  in  the  midtt 
of  pleasant  anticipations,  just  as  the  corn 
was  in  ear  and  the  barley  almost  ripe,  a 
cloud  of  grasshoppers  from  the  west 
darkened  the  air,  and  fell  like  a  heavy 
shower  of  snow  on  the  devoted  oolor^." 
Next  morning  their  harvest  was  all  gone. 
But  severe  as  .their  trials  were,  "  none, 
we  are  told,  has  been  so  severely  felt,  nor 
so  deeply  regretted,  as  the  want  of  their 
spiritual  pastor.  That  source  of  consola- 
tion, temporal  or  spiritual,  which  alone 
sweetens  life  here,  and  cherishes  hope  in 
the  hereafter,  being  denied  them,  has 
embittered  every  other  calamity.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  mixed  itself  up  with 
every  action  of  their  lives  in  Hed  River  ; 
it  has  been  the  daily,  hourly  theme  of 
their  regret — at  every  meeting  the  sub- 
ject of  deepest  interest."  Mr.  Sage  not 
having  arrived,  and  aU  hope  of  his  coming 
being  at  an  end,  application  was  made 
time  after  time  to  Mr.  M'Donell,  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  ^  but  he  being  a 
Papist,  told  them  they  might  live,  as  he 
himself  did,  without  a  church  at  all." 
Tbey  then  sent  a  petition  to  the  Rev.  J. 
M'Donald,  minister  of  Urquhart,  in  Ross- 
shire,  setting  forth  their  spiritual  des- 
titution, and  urging  him  to  do  some- 
thinsr  for  them ;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived. 

"In  1821  their  disappointment  was 
aggravated,  and  their  surprise  increased, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  minister,  not  of  their 
own  persuasion,  as  had  been  promised, 
but  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." As  they  loved  their  own  Church 
and  country  all  the  better  for  their  exile 
from  them,  and  as  they  knew  little  of  the 
English  language — while  Mr.  West  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Gaellc~his  ser^ 
vices  were  distasteful  to  them ;  and  in  order 
to  have  something  to  do,  he  extended  his 
labours  to  the  outposts  and  to  the  Indians. 
The  Scotch  in  the  meantime  were  assured 
that  he  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  a 
clergyman  of  their  own ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly built  a  church  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  his  arrival.  Mr.  West  left 
for  England  in  1823,  and  they  felt  sure 
that  they  would  have  a  Scotch  minister 
at  last;  bnt,  to  their  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion, another  belonging  to  the  English 
Church  arrived.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  one,  who  has  not  seen  something  of 
the  passionate  attachment  of  Scottish 
emigrants  to  the  land  and  Church  of  their 
fathers,  to  imagine  the  bitterness  of  such 
disappointments.  To  fall  in  with  the 
English  Church  they  would  not  and 
could  not,  because  it  would  have  been  to 
have  renounced  for  themselves  and  their 
children  all  that  they  held  most  sacred 
and  most  dear ;  and  one  can  hardly  help  I 


feeling  indignation  againat  thoae  i 
whoever  they  were,  who  tried  so  perse^ 
veringly  to  force  this  upon  them.  In 
1828,  which  I  believe  was  a  singulariy 
dry  year  in  this  country,  the  Red  River 
settlement  was  almost  destroyed  by  a 
flood,  which  changed  the  whole  country 
into  a  lake ;  and  so  complete  was  the  de- 
struction of  property,  that  **  hardly  a 
house  or  building  of  any  kind  was  left 
standing  in  the  colony." 

As  soon  as  the  waters  abated,  the 
Scotch  settlers,  with  indomitable  perse- 
verance, began  the  world  again,  foir  the 
fourth  time  since  they  left  their  native 
land :  and  henceforth  they  haTo  enjoyed 
comparative  prosperity.  As  soon  as 
matters  were  settled  after  this  eataa- 
trophe,  with  the  same  perseveranoe  they 
shewed  in  their  worldly  affairs  tbey  re- 
newed their  application — this  time,  to 
^  the  Company  " — for  their  minister,  hot 
as  usual  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment; while  at  the  same  time  tiieir  bit- 
terness of  feeling  was  aggravated  by  their 
discovering,  from  some  copies  of  the  Mu- 
sianary  Register  which  had  found  their 
way  to  the  colony,  that  the  English  mis- 
sionary had  written  home,  lamenting 
their  "unchristian-like  selfishness  and 
narrowness  of  mind,"  and  contrastiiH^ 
them  unfavourably  with  the  half-breeds 
— a  set  of  worthless  creatures— ' whom  be 
wrote  of  as  **  walking  in  simpHdty  and 
godly  sincerity."  This  excited  no  little 
indignation;  and  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
they  applied  once  more  to  the  governor 
to  do  something  fbr  them,  and  they  re- 
ceived fair  promises;  but  no  anawer 
came,  till  a  letter  fW>m  '*  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Missionary  Socle^" 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  settlement,  whkdi 
accidentally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  people,  let  the  truth  out.  "  Bed 
River,"  said  he,  **  is  an  English  ool<my, 
and  their  are  two  English  missionaries 
there  already ;  and  if  the  petitioners  were 
not  a  set  of  canting  hypocrites,  tbey 
might  very  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
pious  clergymen  they  have  got." 

The  people  were  very  naturally  highly 
indignant  at  the  language  of  this  (Hend 
of  missions,  and  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  aggrandise  the  English  Church  by  their 
adhesion ;  and  forthwith  a  public  meet- 
ing was  caUed,  and  a  petition  numenmaly 
signed  was  sent  home  for  a  Scotch  minis- 
ter and  schoolmaster,  in  the  hope,  per- 
haps, that  by  making  larger  demands 
they  would  succeed  in  getting  something ; 
but  **  the  fate  of  the  petition  was  never 
known."  In  1835,  a  constitution  ai>d 
regular  laws  were  introduced  inU  tbe 
colony ;  and  the  Scotch  people^  unnkiDg 
it  a  favourable  time  to  prei»  d»»  ctoima. 
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renewed  their  application  to  QoTemorl 
Chriatie,  bnt  they  were  "  cooll j  adiised  i 
to  apply  to  the  executors  of  Lord  8el- ' 
kirk."  Wearied  with  their  frequent  dit-  < 
appointmenta,  and  exasperated  too  by 
the  Episcopalians,  who  smiled  at  their 
misfortunes,  and  boastingly  told  them  that 
they  woold  neyer  succeed,  many  of  the 
Presbyterians  got  disheartened,  and  left 
the  colony  for  the  United  States,  and 
thus  weakened  the  influence  and  courage 
of  those  who  remained. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read — ^as  we  do— that, 
amid  these  trials  and  priyations,  the 
Scotch  families  preserved  that  sober  and 
rdigious  character  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  their  natire  land,  and  that, 
"  morning  and  evening,  the  Bible  was 
taken  from  the  shelf,  and  family  worship 
regularly  observed.*'  No  doubt  for  many 
a  long  year  it  was  the  daily  prayer  in 
their  Highland  homes  that  God  would 
send  them  a  minister  of  their  own  faith, 
and  that  a  rising  generation,  growing  up 
without  the  public  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  might  be  pre- 
served fh>m  the  deteriorating  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Time  wore 
away,  and  no  relief  came;  an  English 
bishop  and  five  missionaries  were  planted 
in  the  territory ;  and  the  sons  of  that 
Church,  overlooking  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Sutherland  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Scotch 
settlers,  made  a  boast  of  it  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  taken  the  lead  in 
introducing  Christianity  into  that  colony. 
This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
Scotch,  who  had  endured  all  without  re- 
dress, no  one  heeding  them,  not  even  their 
own  Church,  which,  alas  I  was  busy  de- 
stroying itself,  and  breaking  up  tbe  Scot- 
tish nation  at  home.  '*  Hope  deferred 
maketh  tbe  heart  sick;"  and  for  some 
years  there  were  peace  and  quietness — 
the  peace  of  prostration,  if  not  of  despair. 
But  by-and-by  they  roused  themselves 
once  more,  and  determined  to  put  forth 
a  great  effort  to  obtain  a  minister,  and 
to  preserve  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
in  June  1844  they  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  which  I 
bhall  give  some  extracts : — **  That  about 
thirty  years  since,  the  greater  part  of 
your  petitioners  were  brought  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  this  country,  either 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk  or  by  your 
honourable  Company,  as  artisans  and 
labourers,  for  your  service.  That  emi- 
gration from  Scotland,  and  the  service 
and  other  causes,  have  continued  to  in- 
<^><«se  their  number  to  about  2600  per- 
jons^  ^ho  may  be  considered  to  have 
been,  a^^g  that  period,  without  a  pas- 
tor, at  least  %f  their  own  persuasion,  to 


administer  to  their  spiritual  wants.  That 
your  petitioners,  before  leaving  Scotland, 
had  a  solemn  promise  from  the  late  Earl 
of  Selkirk  that  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
Church  would  either  accompany  them  to 
this  country,  or  join  them  the  following 
year  in  it.  That  when  his  Lordship  vi- 
sited the  colony  in  1817,  this  promise 
was  then  renewed.  [His  death  soon  after 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.] 
That  your  petitioners  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  own  form  of  worship, 
and  wish  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  serving 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  the  rules  prescribed 
by  their  own  Church.  That  your  peti- 
tioners are  mortified  to  see,  year  after 
year,  Roman  Catholic  priests  brought 
into  the  settlement — at  present  no  less 
than  six  over  a  population  of  some  3000, 
— and  Chtirch  of  England  missionaries — 
no  fewer  than  four  over  a  few;  while 
your  petitioners  are  left  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  without  even  one.  And  yet  your 
petitioners  were  tbe  first,  the  only  regu- 
lar emigrants  in  tbe  colony ;  and  on  the 
faith  of  having  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
Church  they  left  their  native  country. 
Therefore  your  petitioners  would  most 
humbly  implore  your  honourable  Board 
to  send  to  this  colony  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  tbe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  for 
their  edification  and  instruction ;  and  as 
I  their  means  will  furnish  him  with  but  a 
small  stipend,  you  would  be  pleased,  ac- 
cording to  your  usual  liberality,  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  his  support, 
in  like  manner  as  you  have  done  to  all 
tbe  missionaries  sent  to  your  territories." 

The  English  missionaries,  who  pro- 
bably had  been  congratulating  them- 
selves that  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch 
settlers  was  broken,  were  alarmed  at 
this  new  effort^  and  showered  down  upon 
them  reproaches  and  abuse.  They  wrote, 
and  spoke,  and  preached  against  them ; 
and  one  of  them,  by  tbe  way  of  not  doing 
things  by  halves,  went  the  length  of 
teUing  them  from  his  pulpit  '^nezt  Sab- 
bath-day, that  no  Presbyterian  would 
ever  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

In  1845  an  answer  at  length  came  from 
the  Company,,  to  the  effect  that  they  knew 
of  no  such  promise  as  that  stated  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk ;  that 
they  would  not  send  them  a  minister,  nor 
assist  in  his  support;  but  that  if  they 
chose  to  get  one  for  themselves,  they 
would  alk)w  him  a  passage  out  in  one  of 
their  ships.  Tbe  petitioners,  whose  word 
was  thus  questioned,  drew  up  solemn 
affidavits,  which  were  sworn  to  by  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  tbe  colony,  that  Lord  Selkirk  had 
given  them  such  a  promise  before  they 
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left  their  native  load,  and  that  he  had 
leoewed  it  when  he  Tiuted  them  in  1817 ; 
and  they  referred  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  an 
EDgliehman,  who  had  been  his  lordahip'e 
agent,  and  whom  he  had  ordered  to  make 
arrangemento  for  carrying  ont  hia  pro- 
miae.  In  1846  thia«aUed  forth  a  reply 
•ftom  the  Company,  that  they  oould  not 
recognise  their  claims,  nor  do  anything 
mora  than  they  had  preyioualy  offered. 
Negotiations  being  at  an  end  in  this 
quarter,  and  having  no  further  hope  of 
getting  a  minister  from  the  Chnroh  of 
Sootland,  to  which  after  the  beceasion 
they  were  still  attached,  they  resolved 
on  making  application  to  the  Free 
Church.  Haying  reoeiTed  such  en- 
couragement as  led  them  to  hope  that  a 
minister  would  soon  be  sent  ont,  they 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  te- 
speoting  their  church  and  church  lots, 
which  had  been  so  long  occupied  by  the 
Episcopalians,  that  they  now  claimed 
them  as  their  own.  The  governor  offined 
them  something  like  aa  equiyalent,  and 
they  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed,  and 
proceed  to  erect  a  n«w  church,  on  con- 
dition that  the  right  of  burial  in  the  old 
churchyard  should  be  reserred.  The 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  attempted  to 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  this  privi- 
lege, though  the  church  and  lands  by 
right  belonged  to  them,  and  the  burying 
ground  containing  the  ashes  of  their  dead 
had  been  used  ^  them  exclusively  for 
eight  years  before  an  English  missionary 
had  arrived  in  the  colony.  But  thmr 
long-deferred  hopes  were  at  last  fulfilled. 
On  the  19th  of  September  1851,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Black,  from  the  Free  Church  in 
Canada,  arrived  in  Bed  Biver ;  and  after 
forty  years  of  trial  and  privation,  the  few 
surviving  Scottish  emigrante  again  wor- 
shipped God  after  the  sinaple  ritual  of 
their  country,  together  with  new  genera- 
tions, who  for  the  first  time  list^ed  to 
those  services  of  which  they  had  beard 
so  much.  In  1858  they  finished  th^ 
new  church  at  the  cost  of  above  L.1000, 
and  their  minister  receives  a  salary  of 
L.150,  L.  100  of  which  is  paid  by  the  con- 
gregatioD,  and  L.50  by  the  Company. 
Mr.  Ross  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Black's 
labours,  and  meotions  incidentally  that, 
in  addition  to  his  clerical  duties,  he  **  has 
had  to  teach  a  French  and  Latin  class, 
ever  since  Bishop  Anderson  prohibited 
Presbyterian  pupils  from  attending  his 
schools."  I  have  mentioned  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  religious  history  of  this 
Scottish  colony,  with  the  view  of  excit- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  Church  at  home 
in  behalf  of  her  exiled  children,  who  che- 
rish her  rites  with  the  utmost  faithful- 
ness, and  who  look  back  with  the  finest 


feelmgs  to  tfaeir  fiitherland  —  feeBngp 
which  the  poet  has  thus  toaflhiagij  ea- 
pressed  :*- 

From  tlM  lone  sUeli&g  on  tbs  mWj  iflkad. 
Uountains  divide  oi  sad  a  world  of  mm  ; 
ButrtiU  the  bkwd  is  strong,  the  keMi  it  Bigii- 

land, 
Atid  we  in  drewms  behold  tbe  Hebzfdaa. 
FUr  theM  broed  fldds,  theH  hoeiy  wwida  ■» 

gxand. 
But  we  are  eodks  from  ov  ftKaMfs  land." 

I  have  also  had  another  object  in  view, 
viz.,  to  call  attention  to  the  attempts 
which  are  made  by  all  authorities  under 
the  British  Government  to  degrade  our 
Church,  to  deprive  her  of  the  rigbU  to 
which,  as  a  national  institution,  ahe  is 
entitled,  and  to  glorify  the  English 
Church  at  her  expense.  It  looks  very 
Hke  a  systematic  attempt  to  destroy 
what  little  remains  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality;  for  H  baa  been  weU  known  for 
thousands  of  years  that  the  suxeat  way 
to  put  an  end  to  a  man's  patriotiamy  is 
to  induoe  him  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
a  foreign  religion. 

One  word  more.  We  eameetly  hope 
that  the  Colonial  Committee  wiU  he 
prompt  and  enterprising  in  eending  a 
Scotch  minister  to  our  new  colony,  soon 
to  become  a  great  one,  on  the  ehares  of 
the  Pacific ;  and  let  them  remember  it  is 
not  men  alone  that  are  wanted,  but  right 

S. 


PSACB  AND  lOT. 

With  pesM  and  Joy  I  yield  xne  to 

God*sholywiU; 
1(7  heart  and  mind  Ue  at  His  foot. 

Resigned  and  eCin. 
As  Ood  himaelfbM  promised  me, 
Bf  7  death  a  peaoefol  Bleep  Bhsn  b«. 


The  power  of  Gbiiet.  His  oBly  f 

That  Savionr  true, 
Whiob  God  himMlf  hath  by  HU  grace 

OiTen  me  to  Tiew, 
Thronghout.mj  life,  m7  hope  and  atay — 
Upholds  me  in  death's  darksome  waj. 

Before  Him  eTer7  knM  ahaH  bow 

With  homage  gUd, 
Or  bend  with  overwhelming  awe 

And  alaviSh  dread. 
When  the  last  Cramp  ahall,  with  resiatlflM 

call. 
Summon  earth's  inmatM  to  His  Judgaaflnt 


He  is  salration's  licht  and  joy 

To  heathen  Unda ; 
He  frees  all  thoM  who  seek  HU  liace 

From  8atan*8  bands ; 
And  He  ia  Israei*a  hope  and  higti  i 
His  glor7,  praiM,  and  »« wf-ffl^^];^ 
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Bjr  the  Ute  Bey.  J.  B.  &Uolxubik,  MinUtor  of  St.  Lake\  Ediabnrgh.* 
•'  Bid  Bot  I  Me  thee  ia  the  gerden  with  him  Y  "— Jou  xrliL  SI. 


Tms  aoeount  <fW>iii  verte  li  to  27  of 
ihit  «hftpte^  is  giren  with  the  minute 
detail  of  an  ^ye-witneM— an  eyo-witnees, 
moreoTer,  who  doee  not  merely  look  on, 
but  takea  the  deepeit  intereet  in  the 
eoene.  Thera  if  little  doubt  that  the 
diioiple  mentioned  in  the  1 5th  ^ne  aa 
in  company  with  Peter  is  John  himself; 
it  is  his  fiiwarite  way  of  introducing 
himself  when  eeasething  personal  is  to  be 
related.  He  does  not  say  f,  in  a  history 
where  one  persom^^,  that  of  the  Lord, 
Is  the  central  point  of  the  narrative,  and 
gives  life  and  dignity  te  all  ethers.  John 
loUows  Jesus  to  the  door  of  the  high 
priest's  palace,  along  with  Peter;  being 
known  to  the  high  priest,  he  is  admitted, 
while  Peter  is  left  without,  liU  John  re- 
turning gains  admission  for  him  from  the 
porteiess,  who<eharges  him  at  the  same 
time  with  being  one  of  Christ^  disciples. 
This  he  denies,  and  the  Tery  words  of  the 
denial  are  given-:  **  He  saitii,  I  am  not.** 
£Ten  tiie  smallest  cireumstanoes  attend- 
ing this  Icerftd  sin,  thrfee  repeated, 
etamped  themselves  upon  the  mind  of 
that  other  disciple  who  witnessed  with 
ehame  and  horror  the  apostasy  of  Peter, 
erewhile  so  bold,  now  so  craven  and 
fallen.  Yes,  his  cowardice  now  pays  the 
penalty  of  his  over-boldness  then,  when 
be  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  Malchns' 
ear.  If  he  had  not  been  so  bold,  his 
denial  would  not  now  have  been  so  das- 
tardly. His  prominence  thert  makes  his 
ehame  all  the  greater  now.  The  kinsman 
of  the  man  he  had  wounded  recognises 
him,  and  says,  ''Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the 
garden  wkh  Him  P  "  And  just  as  men, 
when  they  sin,  must  lie  to  hide  it,  so 
Peter  by  a  cowardly  denial  tries  to  efface 
the  impression  left  by  his  rashness. 
Poor  man  1  he  has  to  deny  even  his  own 
seal;  he  has  to  unsay  his  own  words,  and 

*  Delivered  on  the  flrct  Sebbath  after  the  onlj 
conuDttnion  which  the  writer  dlipensed* 
7.-X 


refute  te  acknowledge  his  own  actions. 
How  dtfferattt  was  Peter  in  the  garden 
from  Peter  warming  himself  by  the  lire 
in  the  high  priesf  s  hall  t  He  might  warm 
Umself^  it  was  a  cold  night:  but  nothing 
so  cold  as  his  heart.  Zeal  had  burnt  out, 
with  iU  intemperate,  short-lived  flame, 
that  biased  up  so  fiercely  out  in  the  gai^ 
den ;  and  now  thero  was  nothing  but  the 
cold,  silent  ashes  of  denial,  mocking  the 
seat  No  wonder  that  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly.  Who  would  not  weep  te 
have  denied  Christ?  Who  would  not 
weep  over  that  cold,  desolate  heart,  a  rain 
of  tears  to  water  iM  ashes,  when  they  had 
been  warm  se  lately  with  the  love  of 
€hrist,  and  now  met  Him  with  a  moro 
bitter  coldness  of  demal  than  the  cold- 
ness of  that  bHter  night  f  Poor  Peter  I 
little  didst  thou  think  how  soon  thy  fiery 
seal  would  bum  itself  out.  And  we,  who 
sUnd  appalled  by  thy  denial,  have  to  be- 
think ourselves  that  other  hearto  than 
thine,  wbidilatetybumtwithglowinglove 
for  Christ,  may  bave  in  as  short  time  be- 
come cold  and  dead,  with  only  a  few  dead 
ashes  mocking  at  their  fbnner  aeal  and 
denying  it.  They  welcomed  Christ  with 
a  warm,  lively  gk>w  of  devotion  on  a 
communion-Babbath:  and  now  on  the 
next,  thero  is  no  response,  no  welcome, 
but  the  denial  of  a  heart  without  fire  or 
life  now.  He  comes  asking  love,  warmth, 
shelter ;  and  He  finds  only  the  ashes  of  a 
profession  that  has  died  out  into  a 
worldly,  godless  denial  of  Him.  ThU  is 
the  thought  which,  with  its  kindred  re- 
flection^  is  principally  to  occupy  our  at- 
tention at  prosent;  that  the  most  fervid 
emotion  at  a  communion-table,  if  it  be 
not  kept  alive  by  good  works,  by  a  con- 
sistent profession  of  Christ  in  the  life, 
wiU,  era  long,  and  aU  the  sooner  it  may 
be  by  its  very  fervency,  burn  itself  out, 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  most  cold- 
hearted  desist  ao  tixat  even  the  world 
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looking  on  will  say  with  amazement  and  in  the  nck-bed  which  impressed  them 
contempt,  **  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  with  its  own  Bolemnity,  snd  chained  it- 
garden  with  Him  ?     What !   have  you  self  to  them  ever  afterwards  in  the  mind 
left  Him  who  were  so  familiar  with  Him,   of  the  ohserrer ;  so  that  any  one  of  them, 
who  witnessed  His  agony,  and  whose  zeal  seen  or  heard  long  years  after — a  word, 
hurnt  within  you  at  His  hetrayal  ?  "         j  a  book,  a  chair,  s  nameless  sonnd  In  deep 
But  first  of  all,  let  us  notice  the  re- 1  silence  indistinguishable   to  all  else— 
markable  minuteness  for  a  little  longer  '  would  bring  up  the  whole  scene  of  death, 
with  which  the  scene  and  its  events  are  '  sharp,  Tivid,  and  agonising  as  ever.  The 
presented  in  the  paasage  before  us.    One  |  other  men  here  present  might  forget — ^no 
might  have  Uiought  that  John,  loving '  doubt,  did  forget-*tbe  minor  incideBta  of 
his  Master  as  he  did,  would  have  been,  thiasoeneof  shameful  denial,— the  fire  of 
unconacious  of  aught  else  but  His  suffer- 1  coals^  and  such  like;  but  there  were  three 
ings  and  indignities.    If  a  poet  bad  de-  '  who  did  not  fofgel  them :  He  who  itood 
scribed  this  scene  imaginatively  from  a  bound  in  the  presence  of  the  high  priest; 
few  suggestive  hints,  it  is  probable  that  he  who  stood  by  the  fire  and  denied  with 
he  would  have  taken  another  course  from  |  curses ;  he  who  looked  on  and  mourned 
that  actually  adopted.    We  should  not '  for  his  fellow-dtadple  almost  as  mudi 
have  heard  at  least  of  the  fire  of  coals,  as  for  his  Mastec     Remorse  has  its  me- 
and  Peter's  warming  himself  at  it  with  |  mories,  more  bitter,  more  ready  to  start 
the  rest    But  this  is  the  painting  of  life^  up  into  unwelcome  life  at  the  touch  of  aa- 
which  is  higher  than  the  painting  of  poo*  \  sociation  than  those  of  grie&    The  inani- 
try.    Here  everything  is  given,  because  mate  things  about  us,  the  hooka  we  read, 
it  so  occurred ;  and  because  the  gravest  the  hearths  we  sit  aronndt  are  charged 
circumstances    hang    upon    the    least,  with  reoolleetions  of  sin  as  well  as  of 
It  was  when  Peter  was  passing  the  dam-   sorrow.    There  is  surely  no  one  who  has 
ael  at  the  door  that  he  uttered  the  first  not  felt  the  psug  of  remorse  for  past  ne* 
denial ;  and  it  was  while  he  stood  at  the  gleet  and  coldness,  past  disobedience  and 
fire  and  warmed  himself  that  he  uttered  wrong,  no  less  than  the  chill  of  grief  as 
the  second  and  third.  These  things  burnt  unavailing  to  recall  the  past  ae  the  other 
themselves-into  John's  memory;  grief  had  to  atone  for  its  misdeeds,  when  he  has 
made  him  painfully  alive  to  the  slightest  lighted  suddenly  on  some  memorial  of  the 
impressions.  He  sees  two  groups— Christ  dear  friend  who  is  gone  for  i^e.  U  is  like 
the  centre  of  one— Peter  of  the  other :   a  voice  from  the  grave. 
Jesus  replying  to  the  high  priest  with  I     Similar  to  this  was  the  fire  of  eoak  to 
meek  dignity,  and  foully  struck,  while  |  Peter.    Once  more  do  we  hear  ef  it»  in 
bound  and  helpless,  by  one  of  the  high  the  last  chapter  of  the  GospeL    When 
priest's  oflh^rs ;  Peter  warming  himself  the  liord  had  wrought  His  last  niirade  on 
among  the  servants,  and  denying  with  all  earth,  and  Simon  Pet«  had  recognised 
his  might, — the  features  of  his  questioners  j  Him  thereby,  and  cast  himself  iate  the 
revealed  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire, '  sea,  with  all  his  old  ardour  quickened  hj 
and  one  of  them  a  kinsman  of  Malchus. '  the  irrepressible  desire  of  foigivenesa  end 
The  whole  scene  comes  out  distinct  and  ;  reconciliation,  what  was  the  first  thing 
vivid.    The  effect  is  like  that  left  by  a   that  met  his  gaze  on  landing  ?    It  wee  a 
death-bed,  when  sorrow  has  quickened ,  fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and 
every  sense,  and  eye  and  ear  lend  them- 1  bread.     There  was  both  judgment  and 
selves  to  the  smallest  trifles  with  an  in- '  mercy  in  the  symbot    The  Lord  would 
tensity  of  attention  which  fixes  in  the  |  provide  for  the  wants  of  His  diadplea: 
memory  for  long,  if  not  for  ever,  even  the  but  He  remembered  their  transgreesioas. 
fall  of  a  coming  fooUtep,  the  ticking  of  a  The  fish  and  bread  testified  to  His  «n- 
watch,  the  folds  of  the  bed-clothes,  the '  failing  bounty;  the  fire  of  coala  to  His 
arrangement  of  the  furniture :    veriest  |  memory,  as  uni«iliogf  ^  fonner  denial. 
trifies  in  themselves,  trifies  as  I  now  .  The  Lord  says  to  Peter  at  this  their  flrrt 
speak  them;  hot  theie  was  tiiot  with-  meeting  afterwards,  with  the  criase  gnd 
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all  itt  aggrxTations  freshly  brought  up  in 
miod  by  the  help  of  this  outward  asBOcia- 
tion,  *'  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  ?  "  He  asks  it  three  times.  A  thrice- 
repeated  confession  is  requisite  after  a 
thrice-repeated  deniaL 

Buty  as  was  proposed,  I  have  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  another  recoUeo- 
tion  suggested  to  Peter,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  denial,  and  which  must  have  cut 
him  almost  as  keenly  to  the  heart — **  Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ?  " 
To  be  asked  this,  and  by  a  relative  of  the 
▼ery  man  against  whom  he  had  raised  the 
sword  1  He  was  then  defending  his  Mas- 
ter, albeit  with  more  seal  than  discretion; 
what  was  he  now  doing?— denying  Him. 
How  great  that  fall,  fh>m  his  Master's 
aide  to  a  league  with  Ilis  enemies  1  Will 
not  this  bring  him  to  repentance  ?  He 
denies  again.  He  will  go  ottt»  however, 
and  weep  bitterly,  when  the  cock  crows, 
and  there  comes  up  before  him  to  con- 
demn him,  the  word  of  his  Master  just 
before  they  entered  the  garden  together, 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  thee^  that  this  night 
before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  Well  for  ua  too^  if  we  repent 
even  then,  when  the  night  is  far  spent 
and  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  the  Master 
gives  His  last  warning  signal  before  He 
comes  to  judgment. 

'*  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with 
Him  ?  "  Tou  too  were  there,  and  in  all 
that  preceded.  Tou  sat  down  at  the 
solemn  festival  of  His  death:  you  received 
from  Him  the  sacred  symbols :  you  heard 
the  words,  ^'This  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you :  this  cup  is  the  new  tes- 
tament in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  the 
remission  of  the  sins  of  many."  And  you 
ate  and  drank  with  the  disciples,  in  obe- 
dience to  His  command.  And  you  re- 
ceived the  further  commandment,  "  As  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  an- 
other.** You  heard  the  ezhorUiion  against 
trouble  of  heart,  '<  Believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me ; "  and  the  assurance,  *'  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you ;  *  and  the  promises 
of  the  Spirit,  and  of  peace,  and  of  being 
planted  in  ChrUt  as  branches  in  a  vine* 
that  your  joy  and  love  may  be  always 
full,  and  of  being  heard  in  whatsoever 
70a  ask  for  Christ.    You  were  remem- 


bered  in  the  intercessory  prayer :  and  in 
the  glow  of  communion  dedication,  you 
said,  ''Though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet 
will  I  not  deny  Thee."  Faith  carried  you 
out  with  Him  to  the  garden,  and  let  you 
see  the  great  heaviness  of  sorrow,  and 
brought  to  your  ear  the  words  of  suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  and  entreaty,  *'  My  soul 
is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death : 
tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me." 
Faith  heard  that  prayer  of  awM  resig- 
nation, *'  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt ;  **  and  the 
tender  rebuke  and  advice,  "  What,  could 
you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion." Faith  brought  you  to  tlie  scene 
of  betrayal ;  and  you  heard  with  swelling 
heart  and  burning  seal,  of  the  indignities 
that  were  done  to  your  dear  Lord. 

And,  brethren,  what  are  you  doing 
now,  after  having  gone  out  into  the  world, 
that  is  very  nearly  as  ready  to  smite  Jesus 
and  mock  Him  as  ever,  and  to  taunt  His 
disciples  with  their  confession  of  Him  ? 
I  do  not  charge  any  of  you  with  denial  of 
Christ;  I  do  not  mesn  to  speak  as  if 
Peter's  sin  had  been  actually  committed ; 
but  I  do  mean  to  speak  of  the  danger 
there  is  of  your  committing  it,  so  long  as 
yon  rest  with  Peter  in  ardent  professions 
of  love,  in  burning  emotions  of  zeal,  white 
yon  are  in  the  more  hnmediate  presence 
of  your  Lord.  Peter  said  as  well  as  you, 
**  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Thee  this  night,  yet  shall  I  not 
be  offended."  And  he  had  the  reality,  of 
which  you  had  only  the  symbol.  He  was 
actually  present  at  supper  with  the  Lord. 
Peter,  as  well  as  you,  felt  his  heart  bum 
within  him  at  his  Lord*s  betrayal ;  and 
he  was  actually  present  at  the  betrayal. 
And  yet,  look  at  bim  a  few  short  hours 
after ;  what  is  he  now  ?  where  is  the  zeal 
now  that  flared  out  in  wrath  against  those 
who  came  to  take  his  Lord  ?  It  spent  it- 
self in  the  effort.  And  beware,  then,  lest 
yours  do  so  likewise ;  beware  of  letting 
your  religious  ardour  expand  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  of  neglecting  it  when  you 
have  most  need  to  ciierish  it,  amidst  the 
chilling,  adverse  blasts  of  the  world.  Ba 
assured  of  thisi  that  the  religious  pro- 
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feetion  which  is  TehemeDtly  deroot  at 
the  communion-UUe^  hot  is  not  sustained 
by  a  humUe  spirit  and  acts  of  charity 
outside,  will  meet  with  a  sad  down&li. 
It  will  fail  when  you  most  need  it.    It  is 
spoiled  by  pride  and  seifHsonfidenoe :  it 
delights  to  boast,  **  Lord,  I  wiU  die  with 
Thee,  sooner  than  deny  Thee."    And 
where  is  its  boaating  now  ?    See  how  a 
timorous  John,  who  gave  way  to  none  of 
these  ecstacies  though  his  heart  was  wmng 
with  anguish,  follows  close  upon  his  Lord, 
while  boasting  Peter  stands  without ;  and 
when  both  are  entered,  the  one  witnesses 
a  mote,  sad  confession ;  the  other  giTsa 
way  to  an  open,  blaspheming  denial.    So 
much  for  the  religion  of  quiet  lore  and 
duty,  as  contrasted  with  the  religion  of 
mere   excitement.     It  would  be   easy 
enough  to  be  religious  if  excitement  were 
all ;  it  would  be  a  mere  affair  of  nerves; 
it  could  be  got  up  by  stimulant^  and 
calmed  by  sedatiTes ;  more  a  matter  for 
the  physician  than  the  dergymaa.    Ar- 
dent feelings  are  no  more  in  religion  than 
they  are  in  anything  else^valnable  only 
in  so  far  as  they  express  somewhat  real 
and  powerful  beneaUi ;  they  are  the  Ian* 
goage  of  the  heart  when  it  is  deeply 
stirred,  and,  like  all  language,  often  in- 
sincere, often  deoeiviog  the  person  who 
gives  way  to  them.    It  is  so  pleasant  to 
feel  thus  and  belieye  oneself  to  be  de- 
vout, that  one  is  apt  to  oare  for  nothing 
else.    To  mix  with  the  world  after  that, 
is  like  coming  down  with  Paul  from  the 
third  heaven,  whither  our  hearta  have 
been  uplifted  in  holy  rapture.    Under 
the  influence  of  these  feelings,  how  plea- 
sant to  let  one's  seal  expand  into  the 
ardent  exclamation,  "Though  I  should 
die  with  Thee,  I  will  not  deny  Thee." 
People  who  rest  in  this  state,  and  connt 
it  the  whole  of  religion,  are  readier  to  die 
for  Christ,  perhaps,  than  to  work  for 
Him.    There  is  always  something  heroic 
about  death;  there  is  often  very  little 
that  is  heroic  about  working  and  stt£fer- 


ing  for  Christ  in  some  lowly  oeeapatton 
that  tries  the  patience  and  frvts  the 
temper^thls  they  are  not  prepared  for; 
it  is  fhr  too  humble  fbr  them  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  high  spiritual  experienoe. 

Nevertheless,  brethren,  be  sure  of  one 
thing.    You  are  to  judge  of  the  benefit 
you  have  reaped  tnm  the  saoed  fi^stival 
of  eommemoratien  In  whidi  we  lately 
joined,  not  so  much  by  your  fbellngs  at 
the  time— though  these  are  a  sign,  an  un» 
doubted  sign,  and  the  want  of  it  a  cause 
of  grief  and  humillathm— as  by  this:  Bave 
yon  been  enabled  to  confess  Christ  better 
since;  have  you  been  better  fitted  fbr 
wortcing  the  work  He  bath  given  yon  to 
do,  whatever  that  be?   We  spoke  to  yon 
of  lifb  as  a  long  warfare  fbr  Christ ;  we 
spoke  of  victory  and  triumph ;  but  we  did 
not  mean  that  you  should  think  of  open 
enemies  coming  on  before  the  world,  widi 
whom  yon  were  to  do  battle  in  the  sight 
of  all,  In  some  fierce,  terrible  combat  fbr 
lifb  or  death  that  would  be  soon  over,  and, 
however  it  terminated,  would  make  you 
fkmous.  Ofcoursewedidnot.  This  kind 
of  fighting  for  Christ  is  that  which  gra- 
tifies pride;  it  is  to  run  ahead  of  duty, 
and  beard  His  enemies,  and  meet  them  in 
their  evil  courses  with  unlawful  weapons 
of  controversy,  and  debate,  and  reproof, 
till  he  tells  us, «  Put  up  thy  swoard  into  hs 
place.*  Christ  does  not  want  a  wartee  of 
this  kind ;  He  does  not  need  your  help  to 
put  down  evil ;  the  ten  thousand  legions 
of  angels  are  as  ready  at  His  call  aa  ever ; 
He  wante  yon  only  to  confess  Him  ^etly 
but  resolutely  before  men;    to  say  to 
them,  by  open  words  of  acknowledgment, 
by  virtual  acknowledgment  in  deeds  of 
love  and  your  forgetfulness  of  the  wrong 
they  may  do  you,  "I  ma»  in  the  gmi^Jen 
with  Him— I  am  His  disciple  still."  Ab! 
it  is  not  easy  to  confess  Christ  thna.    To 
some  it  brings  a  life  of  continual  obscnre 
mart]rrdom;  and  as  one  has  said,  *'  Socaal 
martyrdoms  place  no  sainte  upon  the 
calendar."    The  world  has  no  admlraUoo 


ing.  They  are  ready  to  do  some  great  j  for  the  meek,  much-tried  wife  or  daugli- 
thing ;  it  is  in  keeping  with  their  exalted  |  ter ;  the  father,  almost  heart-broken,  yet 
feelings;  it  gratifies  their  pride:  but  the!  forgiving  his  son;  the  Mrvant  that  does 


little  things — the  continual,  lowly  confes- 
sion of  Christ,  in  spite  of  tauoto  and 
sneers  and  petty  perseoution^tbe  work- 


all  her  work  heartily,  as  unto  the  Loid 
and  not  unto  men,  when  there  ia  none 
wilUng  to  lighten  her  biirdeB»  ev«n  by  a 
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kindv«rd.  Bmt  Qod  holds  Ihete  in  hon- 
oor,  and  will  bring  tbem  yet  to  light» 
and  «et  tiielr  names  high  in  tiie  true  and 
ODly  calendar  of  saints  in  beayen*  Mean- 
while, they  live  on»  and  witness  for  Christ 
in  silence  and  obscniity,  becanse  they 
love  Hio.  To  witness  for  Christ  in  thU 
way,  brings  to  all,  even  those  most  hap* 
pily  situated,  a  life  of  self-denial  raoie  or 
less  bitter,  more  or  less  unknown  bj  all 
but  God.  It  means  that  we  shall  seek 
the  things  of  others  rather  than  our  own ; 
consulting  their  wishes,  acting  so  as  to 
secure  their  happiness ;  and,  what  is  more 
difficult  still,  be  ready  to  greet  them 
kindly  even  when  they  do  ns  wrong, 
striving  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  It 
means  that,  in  the  language  of  lioly  Scrip- 
ture, we  than  be  **  not  slothful  in  busi- 
ness ; "  **  kindly  affectiooed  one  to  another 
in  brotherly  love;  an  honour  preferring 
one  another;**  that  we  shall  ''bless  them 
which  persecute  us"  with  sharp  words  and 
blighting  sneers;  that  we  shall  '*mind  nut 
high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
esute;"  that  we  shall  *«not  be  wise  in 
our  own  conceiu  ;**  and  '^  if  it  be  possible, 
as  much  as  Ueth  in  us,  that  we  shall  live 
peaceably  with  all  men."  Now  I  do  not 
ask,  Are  you  doing  all  this  as  you  ought? 
None  but  Christ  can  perfectly  practise 
the  morality  which  He  taught.  But  are 
you  striving  to  do  it  more  heartily  than 
before  f  Are  you  coming  nearer  to  that 
example  than  you  did  before  last  Sunday? 
Has  it  made  you  better  husbands,  wives, 
fathers,  children,  servants,  and  masters  ? 
This  is  the  true  test:  unless  your  conduct 
proves  this,  then  whatever  you  felt  of  ar- 
dent zeal  at  a  communiou-tabie,  it  was 
no  better  than  Peter's.  Ay,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  mere  ex- 
citement, an  easy  wi^  of  getting  up  a 
religious  sensation  for  the  time  being. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  such  zeal  may 
have  been  just  inch  a  flame  as  passes 
over  tlie  withered  leaves  of  the  trees  of  a 
fruitless  profession,  to  leave  them  all 
naked,  bare,  scathed,  scarred,  without 
even  the  semhiaaoe  of  life.  Peter  was 
under  strong  religious  impressions  Just 
before  he  denied  his  Master;  and  many, 
like  him,  pass  suddenly  from  the  extreme 
of  fervour  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 


deadness,  especially  when  the  fervour  is 
on  the  surface,  and  unreal;  and  the 
woridliness  is  deep,  at  the  heart,  real, 
and  lasting. 

Take  cai«,  brethren,  that  the  world  may 
never  have  to  say  to  yoo,  •«  Did  not  I  see 
thee  in  the  garden  with  Him?  What,  are 
you  so  soon  become  once  more  one  of  us, 
after  all  your  promises,  after  all  your  zeal, 
in  season  and  out  of  season  ?  Is  it  the  same 
person  who  is  now  so  keenly  set  on  busi- 
ness, as  to  drive  it  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
honesty ;  now  so  bent  upon  pleasure,  as  to 
waste  night  after  night  In  wearisome,  u(»- 
jectless,  utterly  frivolous  gaiety?  Is  it  the 
same  person  wlw  now  speaks  so  angrily, 
has  such  a  quick  and  bitter  temper,  is  so 
ready  to  spread  an  evil  report,  and  defiles 
his  heart  and  lips,  and  disgosU  even  as. 
the  men  of  the  world,  who  make  no  pro- 
fession, with  his  filthy  languafre?  Is  it 
the  same  who  yesterday  put  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds,  and  is  now  telling  us 
as  many  untruths  as  ever  ?  I  speak  not 
of  blacker  and  fouler  dfences.  They  are 
understood  here:  but  God  knows  them  : 
God  who  speaks  so  plainly  of  Koah*s 
drunkenness  and  shame.  There  were 
men  who  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  Uble 
last  Sabbath  of  whom  even  the  world  will 
say,  "It  is  happened  unto  them  accord- 
ing Co  the  true  proverb:  The  dog  is 
turned  to  his  own  vomit  again  ;  and  the 
sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire." 

'^Por  if  aftertheyhaveeseaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and 
overcome^  the  latter  end  is  worse  with 
them  than  the  beginning.  For  it  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they 
have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them.** 

The  world  stands  amszed  at  such  men. 
It  sooras  them.  And  is  it  possible  for  a 
Christian  to  fall  ao  Uiw,  as  to  come  de- 
servedly under  the  worWi  scorn  ?  **  Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him?  " 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  whom  we 
mean  precisely  by  the  world,  so  that  we 
may  reach  the  full  condemning  force  of 
such  a  charge.     Many  good  but  aar- 
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TOw-minded  people  have  the  idee  that 
the  world  means  nearly  every  one  but 
those  of  their  own  commnoion ;  and  thia 
of  course  is  a  delusion  so  absurd  as  almost 
to  make  as  smile,  were  it  not  so  perniei- 
ous  as  almost  to  make  us  weep.  A  still 
more  common  notion  is,  that  if  yon  wish 
to  fiod  the  world,  you  must  go  to  the 
theatre  or  the  ball-room.  True^  the 
world  is  there,  and  these  places  are  awre 
or  less  under  its  law.  A  Christian  cannot 
frequent  either  with  impunity:  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  Christian's 
life  is  earnest,  and  these  places,  to  say  the 
least  and  the  best  of  them,  are  not  earnest 
— mere  shows— VBDity  of  vanitiea-^the 
dream  of  the  dream  of  life.  By  going  to 
them  often,  perhaps  at  all,  he  unfits  him- 
self fur  earnest,  holy  work,  eyen  when 
they  are  best  conducted;  he  endangers  his 
habitual  frame  of  mind.  Ko  man  can 
take  much  pleasure  in  tlsese  things,  even 
when,  as  so  seldom  is  the  case,  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  openly  oflftinsiTe  te  the  law 
of  God,  without  becoming  unsuited  to  the 
business  of  this  life,  and  far  more  seriously 
unsuited  to  the  basiness  of  eternity. 

But,  brethren,  this  is  a  truth  which  it 
is  even  more  important  for  you  to  know. 
You  do  not  escape  the  world  by  ataying 
away.  The  world  ia  everywhere.  It 
comes  into  the  pulpit;  it  sits  in  the 
pews ;  it  seats  itself  at  the  communion- 
table ;  it  looks  on  curiously,  in  the  gar* 
den,  wondering  at  the  agony  if  it  be 
real-— awed,  mayhap,  and  faUlag  back- 


wards for  the  moment  at  the  ^ 
of  Jesus,  but  afkerwarda  asking  one  of 
the  most  prominent  actors,  **  Did  not  I 
see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him?"  and 
convinced  by  his  answer  that  it  waa  all 
unreaL  The  world  is  within  the  heart 
of  every  roan  and  woman  to  whom  I  now 
speak.  The  worU  is  that  tendency  which 
we  ail  have  to  live,  and  speak,  and  think, 
as  if  God  were  not;  and  this  life,  this 
life  of  vanity  and  vexation,  this  troabled 
morning  of  an  everlasting  day,  this  lile 
of  pleasure  to  hide  care,  of  work  to  deaden 
despair—this  life,  which  to  many  ia  all  one 
theatre,  in  which  they  are  not  what  they 
seem,  but  act  their  parts^  some  well,  some 
ill,  all  foolishly— this  life,  which  to  many 
others  is  all  lived  in  a  ball-room,  dancing 
through  it  on  to  death,  this  dance  of 
death,  this  poor,  passing  pageant,  this 
hour  of  walk  before  rest,  this  feast  before 
a  funeral— is  held  to  be  all  in  all ;  and 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  our  hopea,  the 
heaven  of  our  affections,  the  heaven  of  our 
aspirations,  the  heaven  where  perfect 
holiness  and  perfect  happineaa  shall  be  for 
ever  realised  in  our  being  for  ever  with  the 
Lord,  is  said  to  be  a  dresm.  a  word.  Never 
let  the  men  who  speak  and  act  thus — ^men 
so  far  below  j^m,  the  poor  diildren  of  earth, 
walking  ac^irding  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  pleased  with  their  fragile  toya  and 
ehildish  games— never,  never  let  them  cry 
shame  on  you,  in  the  words  of  my  text— 
**  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  wkb 
Him?" 


RAILROADS  AND  THE  SABBATH. 


Wk  extract  the  foHowIng  from  the 
**  Second  Document  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee,"  upon  "Railroads 
and  the  Sabbsth.**  The  question  of 
Sabbath  desecration  is  every  day  be- 
coming one  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all 
who  valoe  the  blessings  of  the  day  of 
rest,  and  believe  in  its  sanctities.  At 
Glasgow  two  Sabbath  steamers  now  ply 
on  the  Clyde.  A  coach  and  four  has 
been  started  on  the  Sabbath  to  Paisley ; 
while  no  fewer  than  2000  shops  for 
the  sale  of  fruit  and  confections  are 
every  Sabbath  open  in  OUsgow,  as  a 


temptation,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to 
the  young  who  crowd  them.  We  are 
glad  to  publish  the  sentiments  of  our 
transatUntic  brethren  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance  to  the  well-bein|r  ^  <^ 
nations  :^ 

BiniDAT  TRAINS. 

Sunday  trains  are  mprqfilable.  What- 
ever exceptions  may  exist  on  short  dij 
or  suburban  railways,  H  is  ele»r  ibat  the 
legitimate  business  of  a  road  or  eanal 
may  all  be  done  in  six  days,  with  die 
economy  of  labour,  machinery,  Ac*  of 
one  day.  The  testimony  of  some  of  the 
most  iofluentiai  managers  of  these  oom- 
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puiies  is  explicit  on  thit  point;  tnd  ex- 
perimenr,  in  one  instance  extending  over 
«  quarter  of  a  century,  accompanied  by 
almost  unprecedented  prosperity,  would 
appear  to  l>e  conclusive,  it  is  believed 
that  the  experience  of  the  companies  in 
New  England,  nearly  all  of  which  keep 
%he  Sabbath,  wHl  confirm  this  position. 
Corporations,  as  welt  as  iDdividuais,  find 
that  in  keeping  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  •*  there  is  great  reward* 

Sunday  traint  wb  fnuMcessory.  Huma- 
nity dues  not  claim  them,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  instrnctive  facts  of  the  New  Yurk 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  Oompany.* 
'Commerce  can  dispense  with  them;  it 
can  well  be  content  with  the  amscing  in- 
crease of  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  manufactures,  merchandise,  and  the 
products  of  the  earth,  as  compared  with 
other  days ;  and  can  afford  to  let  every 
wheel  sund  atill  one-seventh  part  of  the 
time,  as  a  security  for  the  gains  of  tiie 
remaining  six  days.  The  correspondence 
of  the  country,  already  expedited  with 
fiye  or  tenfold  rapidity  as  contrasted 
with  the  days  of  atage-coaches  and  post- 
riders,  may  forego^  without  essential  loss, 
the  Sunday  maii  and  the  demoralisation 
of  Government  employes  which  haetrds 
remittances  ■  by  post, — especially  since 
the  telegraph  affords  the  means  of  in- 
atant  •communication  with  distant  cor- 
respondenu  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 
The  fact,  that  in  tlie  great  metropolis  of 
the  world,  akl  post-oflBce  business  on  tlie 
Sabbath  has  been  given  up,  for  years,  fa- 
vours the  view  that  the  invasion  of  sa- 

•  Ttas  New  Torkaad  M«w  Uavso  Railroad 
OompHDj,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  mail 
roat«  trom  Button  to  New  Orleans,  "send  out 
a  single  train  (with  the  mail)  at  atz  o'oloek^.M  . 
on  ttandar,  with  a  pauenger  car  attached,  and 
take  onlr  thost?  per«uai  who  must  gu,  on  ac 
count  of  stekness  or  death,  or  any  urgent  mat. 
cer  thateuntpeia  theai  to  trarel  in  that  train." 
**  The  wbultt  number  ol  pweengers  who  rode  In 
that  train  in  January  last  was  seventy- tour, 
though  thare  were  five  Sundayi  in  tha  rauatb  ;" 
"ana  the  month  previous  but  sixty  Ave-^re 
<*ir^8<  say,  fltteen  peasengers  per  buadHT." 
The  average  number  of  passengers  aach  Sunday 
is  ittS  «ras  tkirteat.  and  la  l857  it  was  atve^tem 
— maJuHg  tbe  genarai  avemge  tot  two  years 
airrkKM.  Tlia  train  leariqg  iso»tun  on  8undi^ 
night  at  eight  o'clock  dees  not  reseh  the  New 
Uaven  road  aaHl  aarly  Mondi^  mamlag.  The 
number  of  paasengers  bjr  that  trala  is  about 
(he  same  ss  firom  Mew  York.  This  expe. 
riance  on  oue  of  tha  most  fraquantad  af  uur 
grass  thoroagbCves  la  of  great  vataa,  as  fhr- 
nlshiog  an  impartUl  test  of  the  projxiriieu  uf 
public  travel  randerad  necesssry  by  tue  various 
emerjtencies  af  "stclina<4  vt  death,  or  aiNrav 
spent  matter  that  eoo^pels"  the  use  af  sai'Md 
hours,  ihe  naaal  datijr  avrraga  ot  pAsseogars 
^^Bl'^^^^  *^  ^^*  r<M4  exceeds  tkrte  OoiuoMd 
iimj,  or  1.090.697  per  annum.  The  areraga  on 
Siuadey  is^/iem,  or  leu  tkam  the  cmekal/  uf  on« 
Mr  cent,  tf  UU^  erdimonf  da%  cvmmunLatiom, 
Oq  Dot  tncsa  ISicta  demoostraCa  that  vnlg  tAe 


I  cred  time  by  postal  arrangements  can- 
I  not  be  necessary.  What  interest,  then, 
'  compels  the  use  of  these  thoroughfares 
,  on  the  Lord's  day  ? 

The  peace  amd  <jood  morals  ofdte  eommu* 
mties  tkrovgh  uiieh  our  railroade  pau 
would  be  promoted  by  their  cessation 
from  business  on  the  Sabbath.  The  ten- 
dencies toward  a  lax  observance  of  the 
day  are  strong  enough  to  press  hard  on 
the  barriers  of  con^eience  and  habit,  in 
eveiy  community,  without  the  additional 
motive  of  ourioaity  to  witness  the  Sun- 
day arrivals  at  the  railway  station,  and 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  omnibuses,  car- 
riages, porters,  hotel -Iteeiiers,  and  the 
corrupting  influences  too  often  clustering 
around  a  railway  depot.  There  are 
causes  enough  of  diversion  from  the  ap- 
propriate duties  and  eigoyments  of  the 
home  and  tiie  sanctuary,  without  the 
noise  -of  trains  and  the  whistling  of  en- 
gines on  the  d>iy  of  rest.  Every  house- 
Ihdd  has  a  right  to  the  ^uiet  and  repose 
which  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure, and  every  community  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  moral  safeguards  which  the 
Sabbath  brings.  Self-interest  may  not 
8Mcri6ce  these  rights  of  the  many  to  the 
convenience  or  profit  of  the  few.  A  cor- 
poration may  not  over-ride  or  ignore  the 
religiosis  convictions  and  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
And  especially  may  the  suburban  popu- 
lation protest,  as  they  have  often  pro- 
tested, against  any  arrangements  by 
which  their  country  retirement  is  bro- 
ken up,  their  grounds  iulested,  their 
Kaniens  and  orchards  robbed,  and  their 
families  thrown  into  consternation  by 
the  Sunday  excursionists  poured  out  up- 
on them,  in  the  summer  season,  by  laud 
and  water.  The  gains  of  such  a  business 
will  be  poorly  compensated,  if  our  sub- 
urbs are  aaade  so  dangerous  and  unplea- 
sant as  to  prevent  respectable  citizens 
from  esublishing  their  homes  there,  and 
thus  cutting  off  a  considerable  and  in- 
creasing source  of  legitimate  revenue 
from  our  railroads  and  steamboats. 

BBLNIOUS  AWn  CITII.  BBLaTlOVS. 

We  would,  then,  respectfully,  but  with 
sU  the  earnestness  of  men  who  associate 
the  Sabbath  with  the  creation  and  re- 
demption of  the  world,  and  with  their 
(personal  hopes  and  future  prospects, 
urge  the  eature  ceuation  of  needletta  eecuhr 
labour  an  our  tkorough/arte  on  the  VhrU- 
tiam.  Sabbath  : 

Because  it  is  a  sacred  day.  The  Word 
and  example  of  God  have  **  sanctified 
it "  from  the  dawn  of  time.  The  Deca- 
logue hallowed  it  for  ever.  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  oonfirmed  and  illustrated 
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its  Qnirenal  obligatton  ««d  its  hwnaBe 
intent,  m  divme  teacbings  aod  by  ittira' 
eoloits  power.  Hit  reanrrection  ia  oom^ 
memorated  by  it.  It  ii  **  the  Lard's  day" 
**made  for"  the  real  and  woraijip  of 
''man."  He  who  made  it  gsarda  itr 
and  to  profime  it  ia  to  eonteiid  witl^ita 
Author. 

It  \8  a  hles$ed  dfiy.  The  poor  profit  by 
ita  repoae ;  the  rich  are  reminded  by  its 
recurrence  of  their  atewardahip.  It 
oomee  to  break  in  «pon  worldly  engroaa- 
ment,  and  elevate  the  aoul  to  parer  and 
more  eonobltag  joya  than  earth  afR>rda. 
It  givea  to  the  iamily  ita  period  for  to- 
cial  commanion  and  religiow  inatmc 
tion;  it  inyitea  to  the  Bible  and  the 
aanctuary,  and  the  preached  word ;  it  ia 
the  day  of  destiny  to  milli(»a  of  o«r 
race;  it  ia  the  type  of  heavenk  Him 
that  keeps  it,  God  wilt  keep ;  he  who  de* 
necratei  it  tramples  on  one  of  his  ohoieeat 
blessings. 

It  is  a  day  rkml  to  lAs  protperitp^o/pur* 
religion.  The  world  over,  the  prevalenoe 
and  power  of  tnra  religion  may  be  mea'- 
sured  by  the  degree  of  sacrednesa  with 
which  the  Sabbath  is  observed*  So  that 
influences  tending  to  its  desecration  have 
ft  direct  bearing  antagoniatie  to  man*'a 
highest  interests,  and  to  the  well- being 
of  society.  Indlvidaai  hostility  to  the 
Gospel  and  its  Aindamental  institntions 
mnst  be  expected ;  but  the  friends  of  re» 
ligion  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  eoontry,  re- 
presented in  th^  immense  corporations 
they  have  created,  shall  not  be  employed 
in  bivsking  down  the  barriers  by  which 
Tice  and  irreligion  are  held  in  cheek,,  or 
in  weakening  and  destroying  the  Tery 
institutions  to  which  they  owe  a  Urge 
measure  of  their  secarlty  and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  day  of  paramonnt  impoirtanee 
to  the  purity  amd  perpHmkjf  of  oar/tiec  iii* 
9tiiuium$,  Despots  may  find  their  ac- 
count in  converting  the  Sabbath  into  a 
holiday,  and  diverting  their  subjects 
from  their  miseries  by  pastimes  and  idle 
aports.  But  the  sturdy  virtue  and  self* 
discipline  necessary  to  a  successful  ex- 
periment of  self-government,  can  only 
co-exist  with  the  universsl  respect  of  the 
masses  for  law,  human  and  divine.  The 
influence  of  the  example  of  respectable 
bodies  of  men  in  the  public  violation  of 
the  fourth  commandment  mast  weaken 
the  power  of  conscience  as  to  all  other 
moral  precepts.  Our  children  and  youth 
are  liable  to  grow  up  with  a  feeble  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  and  with  inadequate 
convictions  of  parental,  governmental,  or 
divine  authority,  f'oreign  emigranta, 
finding  here  neither  the  restraints  of  law 


nor  of  armies,  may  confound  lireedbi» 
with  Mcence^aod  undermine  and  deprave 
the  v«vy  institutions  that  invite  and 
shelter  them;  whereas,  a  manifeat  and 
invariable  regard  for  the  Uw  of  the  Sab- 
bath on  all  our  lines  of  intereommanica- 
tion  would  aerve  to  impress  on  the  minda 
of  these  new-comersy  and  on  the  popular 
tion  along  their  bordera,  the  great  leaaoa 
that  the  freedom  here  enjoyed  ia  aasod- 
ated  wtth  the  voluntary  reaognition  of 
divine  authority,  awi  subord^ted  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  question  "  whe- 
ther we  are  to  oontinue  to  be  u  Sabbath- 
keeping,  virtuous,  free,  and  happy  people^ 
and  whether  our  bleasings  are  to- go  down 
to  future  generationa»  will  depend  much, 
very  much,  upon  the  question,  whether 
our  numerous  railroads  are  to  be  Sab- 
bath-keeping or  Sabbath-breakiug  000- 
cemSk" 

In  conclusion,  we  would  echo  the  truth- 
ful and  eloquent  sentiments  of  the  deigy 
of  our  city  >- 

''The  day  of  holy  rest,  t»a  land  bear- 
ing tlie  Christian  name,  and  to  a  repub- 
lic based  on  equal  rights,  haa  the  highest 
CiViL  WoB9H.  Man  needa  it,  pl^fmeaify^ 
as  a  season  when  Labour  may  wipe  off 
ks  grime,  and  breathe  more  freely  after 
a  week's  eshaustion^  and  when  Care 
shall  slacken  its  hold  upon  the  frame 
and  the  heart.  Man  needs  it,  moralfy,  to- 
rise  by  its  aid  out  of  engrossing  secuiari- 
ties  and  materialism  to  the  remembrance 
of  hia.  spiritual  interests,  his  final  ac- 
count, and  his  eternal  deatiny.  TaH 
needs  iC*to  rescue  its  share  of  reat.  and 
its  season  of  devotion,  from  the  absorb- 
ing despotism  of  Capital;  and  t^kpital 
needs  it,  to  shield  its  own  accumulations 
from  the  recklessness  and  anarchy  of 
the  imbruted  and  the  desperati^  and  to 
keep  its  own  humanity  and  cooacieAtiooa- 
ness  alive.  The  State  needa  it,  as  a  safo- 
gusrd  of  the  public  order,  quiet,  and  vir- 
tue ;  human  laws  becoming,  however  wise 
in  form,  efK?te  in  practice,  except  aa  th<*y 
are  based  upon  conscience  and  upon  the 
sanctions  of  Eternity,  aa  reoogniaed  volnn- 
terily  by  an  intelligent  people ;  and  God*a 
day  cultivating  the  one  and  reminding  aa 
of  the  other.  And  In  a  Mepvhlic  aaore  ee- 
peefally,  whose  liberties,  under  God,  in- 
here m  Hs  virtues^  the  recognition — freely 
and  devoutly,  by  an  instructed  nation — 
of  God*s  paramount  rights,  is  the  moral 
underpinning  requisite  to  sustain  the 
superstructure  of  man's  rights;  and  with- 
out such  support  from  religion^not  aa 
nationally  esublishcd,  b»s  as  peraonaily 
and  freely  accepted— all  human  freedom 
finally  mouldera  and  topples  inta  irre- 
trievable ruioT 
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««H0nR8  OF   DEVOTION,* 


**  ThcM  nTttUttoaa  God  has  gIvMi  to  nuui. 
That  ttraa  His  power  and  wudom  he  maj  teaa. 
An  azplanation  of  thc>lr«f  to  find, 
Tht  uomd  ha  moat  raad  with  thovghtfU 

mind; 
A  ■««  acqnalntanea  with  thia  laat  to  gain, 
Trna  knowledge  of  the  third  he  moat  obtain." 

'*  The  hearen*  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
the  firmament  aheweth  HIa  handywork."— P«aAH 
siJcL 

Wb  aeek  much  after  preachen ;  should 
we  not  much  rather  seek  for  the  true 
ear?  For  surely  there  are  preachers 
enough  around  us — preachers  in  heaven 
above,  preachers  on  earth  beloir,  preach- 
ers within,  and  preachers  without.  What 
does  not  the  firmament  alone  preach  to 
Q«— >the  clear  blue  heaven,  or  the  same 
heaven  covered  with  storm-clonda  1  **  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  in 
the  splendour  of  day  as  in  the  magnifi- 
oence  of  night.  But  how  many  hear? 
How  true  it  is  that,  till  God  speaks  to 
the  heart  of  man,  man  cannot  understand 
the  langtiage  of  God  wMeh  <is  uttered 
around  him,  and  over  him,  and  beneath 
him  I  As  Tauler  beantifully  says,  "^To 
a  man  who  looks  long  at  the  sun,  the 
sun  imprints4tseif  on  everything  he  sees^ 
so  is  it  with  a  man  who  looks  much  ac 
Crod."  As  these  are  times  when  we 
atand  in  the  midst  of  nature  as  if  we 
were  in  a  church,  when  a  joyAil  song  of 
praise  is  springing  from  each  breast,  and 
we  cannot  help  but  sing  ahio,  for  we  are 
drawn  into  the  common  stream  of  devo- 
tion, and  carried  along  with  it;  so  at 
other  timea  how  mute  all  ereatien  seems 
to  usy  as  though  all  pursued  its  way 
alone^  without  a  hand  in  heaven  to  guide 
it  I  All  depends  upon  whether  God 
•peaks  in  tu  t 

**  if  God  thy  inmost  soul  and  being  cleave, 
Tlie  oniverae  becomes  thy  book  of  prayer." 

'*  Day  unto  day  attereth  speech,  and  night 
vnto  night  sheweth  knowledge."— Ferse  2. 

It  is  the  same  heaven  to  which  the 
Saviour  looked  when  He  prayed.  It  is 
the  same  heaven  to  which  the  childless 
Abraham  looked  when,  in  the  still  night, 
the  promise  came  to  him,  *^Look  now 
toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou 
be  able  to  number  them ;  so  shall  thy 
seed  be "  (Geo.  xv.  5).  It  is  the  same 
heaven  which  our  first  parents  saw  when, 
as  pious,  innocent  children,  they  still 
walked  in  Paradise.  On  earth  all  has 
been  changed,  at  least  among  men ;  but 
fiir  six  thousand  years,  day  unto  day 
and  night  unto  night  has  related  the  one 
great,  eternal  story  of  Him  who  has  made 
heaven  and  earth.    There  ia  something 


nnoommonly  great  and  sublime  in  the 
thought  that  nature  has  remained  the 
same  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  it 
still  preserves  the  charm  of  novelty ;  for 
nothing  in  it  merely  w,  but  all  ^ecomet. 

**  Ob,  nature,  beaatifU  and  true, 
The  same,  yet  changing  erer ; 
Far  aU  ia  old  andaU  ia  new— 
Tl)j  kingdom  oeaseth  neTer  I " 

Oh,  bow  the  human  heart,  conscious 
of  ite  instability  and  fickleness,  compared 
with  the  stability  and  order  of  nature, 
longs  for  that  inward  steadfaataess  over 
which  the  fluctuations  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, of  day  and  night,  have  no  power ! 
It  is  this  mnehangeablenesa  whUnh  en- 
dues nature  with  a  power  so  soothing 
and  so  instructive. 

"There  la  no  speeeh  nor -laagaage  where  their 
voloe  ia  notiiMcd."->K«rse  8. 

Yes,  truly;  the  voice  of  nature  is  such 
that  in  all  tongues  and  languages  it  can 
be  heard  and  understood.  The  voioe 
with  wMch  nature  speaks  to  man  is  as 
the  glance  of  a  friend,  and  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  which  are  understood 
by  all  nations  without  spes^ing.  Is  it 
not,  in  truth,  the  eye  of  God,  the  truest 
friend,  which  looks  at  us  through  na- 
ture ?  And,  in  some  measure,  this  has 
been  understood  by  aU.  But  still  there 
cannot  have  been  a  right  understanding 
in  their  hearts;  the  inward  interpreter 
has  been  wanting,  for  they  have  **  wor- 
shipped the  creature  instead  of  the  Crea- 
tor" (Bom.  L  21-23).  They  have  ima- 
gined that  the  song  of  praise  which  all 
creation  sings  in  heaven  and  earth  was  a 
song  on  the  created.  Yet  all  creation 
tells  but  of  the  glory  of  God,  who  cre- 
ated it.  How  many  are  there  among  us 
who  do  not  rightly  understand  that! 
Often,  when  I  hear  expressions  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  beauties  of  nature,  how 
painful  is  it  to  me  that  the  discourse  is 
only  of  the  glory  of  the  creation,  and 
that  the  spirit  rises  not  from  that  to 
Him  who  has  created  it!  How  often 
would  I  have  said  to  these  enthusiastic 
admirers,  "  Dear  people,  you  do  not  truly 
understand  what  this  song  of  praise  pro- 
claims 1  It  tells  of  the  glory  of  God,  who 
has  so  beautifully  made  all  His  works." 

•«  Thou  lovely  lUy  of  the  field. 
So  beautiral  and  fair. 
As  a  tme  symbol,  and  to  yield 
Instraotlon,  art  thou  tMre  I  " 

«0  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker.     For  He  is  our  God,  and  we  are 
f2 
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the  people  of  His  pMtnre  and  the  sheep 
of  HU  hand  "  (Pialm  zct.  6,  7). 

"  Th«lr  line  h  gone  ont  through  ell  the  earth, 
end  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
them  heth  He  set  n  teberaaele  for  the  amm ; 
which  is  u  a  bridegroom  coming  oat  of  hit  ehem- 
her,  and  reloiceth  at  a  strong  man  to  mn  a  race. 
EHs  Roing  forth  It  from  the  end  of  the  hea^cir, 
and  his  arenit  onto  the  endt  of  it :  and  there  ia 
nothing  hid  fromi  the  heat  thereof,"— Fer*e«  4«& 

All  that  is  in  the  flnnoment  of  heaTen 
tells  of  the  gksy  of  God^  and  gives  ns 
the  impressioB  that  "aH  it  eld  and  all 
is  new,  its  kiofdom  ceasing  never ;"  but 
this  thought  espedall j  strikes  ne  when 
we  see  the  san  oUaaib  «p  the  drele  of 
heaven  with  renewed  freshness.  To  us 
it  seems  to  have  fetched  new  strength 
from  that  other  side,  even  as  we  children 
of  men  have  meanwhile  acquired  it  in 
the  still  night;  and  vet  iU  seUing  here 
has  been  but  its  rising  thsie.  How  its 
shining  eztingubhes  every  other  light, 
and  thas  slone  it  rises  op  into  heaveaf 
How  like  a  monarch,  witkoot  respect  of 
person,  it  sends  its  beams  over  moon- 
tain,  snd  vallei7»  the  high  and  the  low  t 
We  cannot  be  surprised  if  those  wIhv  to 
the  J!r$t  testament  of  God,  the  book  of 
nature,  had  net  the  meand  for  interpre- 
ter, have  fallen  down  before  the  sun  and 
worshipped  it  ss  Ms  Lord  And  yet  it 
is  but  the  strwuit  of  Him,  who  msj  call 
it  Hu  sun.  It  is  written,  **  Who  maketh 
Ei»  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  sad  ou  the 
good  "  (Aiatt.  V.  46).  Nay,  is  it  not  the 
servant  of  His  servants?  lor  it  is  the 
servant  of  other  suns,  which  all  finally 
drde  around  Him  who  ia  called  **  the 
Father  of  lights"  (J^es  L  17).  Yes, 
indeed  the  apostle  was  right  when  he 
said  that  Qod  in  the  creation  had  set 
forth  His  invisible  Being—'*  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are 
without  excuse  "  (Bom.  i.  sa).  But  this 
we  do  not  truly  recognise,  until  the  pre- 
cious Word  of  God,  the  Bible,  has  en- 
kindled that  Ught  in  the  heart  which 
gives  a  light  to  nature.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  three  revektioDS  of  God— that 
in  nature,  that  m  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  in  the  New— form  a  book  of 
thrse  parts^  then,  rightly  to  understand 
this  book,  we  should  begin  to  read  it 
Arom  the  end.  But  if  we  have  rightly 
understood  the  two  parts,  and  again  open 
the  first  part,  what  unthought-of  ser- 
mons does  it  not  preach  to  us  I  It  is 
onlv  the  disciple  of  Christ  who  truly 
understands  what  le  said  when^  standing 
amid  the  glory  of  nature^  he  hears  the 
words,  "Put  off  thy  sboee  ftem  off  thy 
fbet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground"  (Exodus  iiL5>  Yes,  only 
the  Christian  rightly  knows  why  the 
etrth  la  odM  hdy  groimd-the  earth 


on  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  has  trod 
with  pure  feet— on  which  the  Son  of  (3od 
olTered  His  sacred  blood — on  which,  when 
it  is  consecrated  anew,  wiH  be  **  a  taber- 
nacle of  God  with  men,  and  Qod  him- 
self will  dwett  with  His  people  for  ever 
and  ever"  (Rev.  xzi.  3).  Chsly  be  who 
in  his  heart  is  conscious  of  the  grace  of 
Qod  perceives  that  the  world  also  is  full 
of  the  wondere  of  His  grace.  Qh,  witii 
what  entirely  new  eyes  is  the  book  of 
nature  now  read  I  Everywhere  it  speaks 
of  God,  who  has  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  Him — 
His  own  Life  and  Joy — has  freely  given 
up  for  the  world,  fie  who  looks  with 
such  eyes  on  nature,  while,  not  less  than 
any  other,  he  is  susceptible  ef  the  enjoy- 
ments of  all  its  beauty,  has  also  andd- 
patioBS  of  the  imperishable  beauty  of  the 
new  earth,  on  which  the  ehfldren  of  God, 
when  they  have  attained  to  the  glorious 
liberty  promised  there^  shall  dwell  for 
ever  and  ever. 

•  Oh.  tfaow  eo  gtMt Ite  gtoiy 
la  tbe  beeveoe  g-^     ^^  — 


▼hat  delight  aod  Joy  for  ever 
Men  BlttlireBeaniheBfttober 

And  again— 

•O  earth,  fliyipltadeer  and  tkv^beaatf  b^ 

Whene'er  anew  I  tarn  to  tbee^hiteBtlj  nalBg. 
With  rapture  I  siolaim.  Bow  beaatfiru  tbov 

iwtr 

•  How  baaotUUfl  thoagk  ilSMn  an^  ea  lliy 


Now  wander  wltb  aaholy  iiMt.  aad  hj  t^ 

foootalna. 
And  vafaily  boMl^  alBsf  that  they  mj  rolera- 


ButwheaOodlic 

O  earthy  w^tthen  shall  be  thy  glorioas  ar. 

n^SSf  thBlt  tho«  pat  OB  tin  beat,  thj  bri- 
dal robe."  ^ 


Heavenly  I^atier,  I  know,  as 
experienced,  iftat  everything  in  thy  glo- 
rious kingdom  may  be  a  preadier,  and 
that  ft  is  oaly  attrihutHhlB  to  tmt  dtiU 
ears  if  nature,  in  her  splendour,  as  in  her 
terrors,  preacbee  so  Hitle  to  ua.  Tbene 
is  a  manifbstation  of  Thy  glory  in  all 
created  things :  day  passes  it  on  to  day, 
and  night  to  night.  Oh^  ghre  me,  hea- 
venly FaAer,  a  truly  child-like  heart, 
that  I  may  understand  this  preacMog! 
Give  me  an  attentive  mind,  that,  in  the 
voice  of  all  creation,  I  may  hear  the 
voice  of  the  uncreated  God,  my  Father 
and  my  Lord,  i  wiU  exerdse  ray  rakid 
in  the  sacred  word  of  thy  revekHonk  that 
so  I  may  better  undersUnd  what  Ihoa 
wUt  say  te  DK  ia  tiie  book  of  nature; 
and  beyond  all  creation  as  it  Ilea  before 
me,  let  me,  oh,  let  me,  behold  the  Uesaed 
prospeet  of  what  it  will  be  whw  enth, 
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this  eiadle  of  falloo  humanUy,  shiU  be 
raised,  with  iti  Lord,  to  the  unfading 
glory  for  which  thoa  bABt  deetioed  it. 

**  TIm  apright  man  is  bl««aed  in  hii  deed ; 
Tet  to  do  TighOj,  koowledffe  most  precede.'* 

**  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfeet,  cooverting 
the  soul:  tbe  testimoiv  of  the  Lord  is  sore* 
making  wise  the  simple/*— rene  7. 

.  As  the  word  of  God  ia  natore,  so  also 
is  the  word  of  reTelation — without  change ; 
therefore  it  lefresbee  my  soul.  I  must 
have  «  divine  word,  wliieh  for  e^er  re- 
mains the  sane,  and  wiiieh  is  sure.  Man 
sliould  build  his  wliole  life  on  religion. 
Bat  what  would  religioa  be  to  him  if  it 


did  not  rest  on  a  firos*  imiaoTable  foun- 
dation ?  Al)^  if  my  whole  life  were  built 
on  the  law  of  God,  that  is  UDchangt^- 
able,  and  on  the  testimony  of  God,  that 
is  sure,  how  would  my  life  itself  be  stead- 
fast and  sure  I 

And  this  is  true  wisdom.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  he  waa  a  wise  man 
who  needed  not  continually  to  change 
his  principles;  but  this  can  only  be 
when  the  life  is  built  on  the  sure  testi- 
mony of  God;  ibr,  ae  Solomon  says, 
**  All  the  ways  of  a  maa  are  dean  in  his 
own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  weiglieth  the 
spiriU  "  (ProF.  zyL  8).— rio/icik. 


DEATH  IK  THE  8K0W; 

OB,  THB  OLD  BA8XJBV-W0MAX  OV  THB  XOBTB. 

A   tRVB    BTOBT. 

( CbntiMMi  Jt«m  page  174.) 


Stfk  BOW  began  a  oourae  of  unwearied, 
perserenng,  and  oheerfhl  indaatry, 
whieh  tbe  pormed  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  for  about  fifteen  years,  la  tin 
pieeenoe  of  her  aeighbours  and  all  the 
people.  A*  her  eottage  eoontted  of 
more  than  one  apartment,  she  was 
allowed  to  lodge  the  nsore  respectable 
mendicents,  who^  from  time  to  time, 
aought  alms  thnxighoat  the  parish. 
She  kept  her  cottage  always  in  ti»  ut- 
most order  $  ahe  secfned  to  haTa  the  eat- 
ample  of  the  Paahnkt  swer  before  her, 
who,  when  he  sang  **  of  mercy  and  of 
judgment,"  declared  he  would  '^hefaare 
himself  wisely  ia  a  peribet  way,  walkiiig 
within  bis  house  with  a  pcrifect  hearty 
setting  DO  wicked  thing  before  his  cyesw" 
In  the  erenings  she  would  allow  Doae  of 
the  lodgers  to  rslfane  to  thehr  beds  without 
making  them  lead  the  Seriptnres»  if  they 
were  able  to  do  so^  or  listen  while  die 
herself  read  them.  She  was  determined, 
she  said,  while  she  gare  them  shelter, 
that  they  shooU  fed  her  oettage  as  a 
sanctuary  where  the  widow's  God  dwelt* 
On  oertain  days,  also,  with  her  basket 
of  bread  and  small  waresi,  she  made  her 
leguhtf  rounds  ia  diflbrent  dirsctions 
throughout  the  parish ;  and  when  DOt  en- 
gaged  in  these  journeys,  she  was  busy  at 
her  whed  to  eke  out  her  scan^  lirdi- 
hood. 


None,  looking  at  her  unwieldy  form, 
her  slow  and  waddHng  gait,  would  have 
siqpposed  her  csfpable  of  much  exertion ; 
bvt  she  was  rery  perse?ering  in  her 
moTements,  and  few  were  more  actiteiy 
oocupied,  or  trarelled  more  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  than  she. 

With  a  hoaty  load  would  she  journey 
eight  or  ten  milea  before  she  returned  to 
her  cottage,  Atom  the  more  ^stant  Ikrms 
sodaded  In  her  range.  It  nerer,  indeed, 
could  be  said  of  her  that  aftie  **  ate  the 
bread  of  idleness,"  or  that  she  "walked 
in  the  way  of  the  stothftd,"  which  the 
wise  man  says  "  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns." 

Whenever  she  was  led  byProridence 
to  make  any  exertion,  she  nerer  shewed 
any  of  the  spirit  that  would  cry,  **^  There 
is  a  lion  without,  I  dkall  be  shdn  by  the 
way."  She  wte  ever  cheerfhl  in  her 
labour  tooh  Many  a  heary  basket  she 
carried  along  tbe  road  and  orer  the  hill, 
bat  always  with  a  buoyant  spirit. 

She  DOTer  eomplahied  of  labour  as  a 
bwdeo,  but  regarded  it  as  a  duty,  which 
it  was  her  hairiness  to  be  able  to  per- 
form,—eren  as  a  priTllege  which  slie 
seemed  thankAil  that  God  enabled  her 
to  eigcy.  None  ever  more  willingly 
wrought  with  thefar  hsnds  ''the  thing 
that  was  good,  doing  hesrtUy  what  she 
did,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men,"  **  walking  honestly  towards  all," 
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feeling,  erea  although  her  tuppliei  wen 
often  Bcantf,  that  she  had  lack  of 
nothing. 

She  was  most  exact  in  all  her  little 
money  transactions,  a  sincere  and  jealous 
honesty  characterising  them  alL  She 
dreaded  nothing  so  mnch  as  getting  into 
debt.  Having  heard  of  men  of  all  con* 
ditions  becoming  insoWeut,  she  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid  anything  like  that  re- 
proach. In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  at  the  commencement  of  her 
llltle  trading  with  the  basket,  when  a 
frien4  offered  her  the  loan  of  some 
money,  a  small  sum—not  beyond  a  few 
shillings,  I  believe— she  was  startled  at 
the  idea  of  trafficking  with  what  was  not 
her  own,  and  exclaimed,  *<  Oh  I  far  be  it 
from  me  to  owe  any  human  being  so 
much  money  as  that." 

This  salutary  and  honest  dread  she 
always  dierished.  When  it  was  found 
needful  to  add,  to  what  her  own  exertions 
could  procure,  a  little  from  the  poor's 
funds  distributed  half-yearly,  that  was 
never  forestalled,  nor  had  she  any  ac- 
counts to  dischaige  with  it.  In  this  she 
differed  fh>m  the  evil  case  of  many  others 
accustomed  to  run  tick  at  the  shops,  in 
prospect  of  being  able  to  settle  it  when  re- 
ceiving their  respective  allowances.  She 
thought  these  could  never  be  tree  firom 
the  humbling  dread  of  dying  in  debt, 
«ud  thus  being  irrecoverably  dishonest. 
Those,  at  least,  who  did  so,  who  went  to 
^buy  for  their  eating  and  drinking  with- 
out having  the  means  of  payment,  this 
honest  widow  could  not  but  regard  as 
exercising  no  trust  in  Providence,  and 
as  guilty  of  the  sin  of  presumption. 
They  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  their 
days  should  be  spared  to  procure  the 
character  of  honesty  to  their  transac- 
tions. She  has  been  known,  indeed,  to 
limit  herself  to  the  scantiest  meal,  rather 
than  incur  the  hazard  of  not  being  able 
to  pay  for  what  could  have  provided 
for  her  greater  comfort. 

Her  spirit  was  very  like  that  of  an  old 
man  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  had 
been  unfortunate  in  his  affairs,  and  was 
forced  to  compound  with  his  creditors. 
FuUy  satisfied  of  his  honesty,  and  that 
his  calamity  had  arisen  from  unavoidable 


causes,  they  at  once  gave  him  a  free  dis- 
charge, and  told  him,  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  that  he  must  consider  his 
whole  debt  now  and  for  ever  cancellwi. 
He  began  to  trade  anew  in  his  little  shop, 
but  he  had  lost  his  former  cheerfulness, 
grew  pale  and  wan,  his  strength  ap- 
parently  decaying,  and  he  had  indeed 
the  hx^  of  being  httngernnnitten,  while 
his  clothes  had  become  so  threadbare 
that  he  could  scarcely,  with  decency, 
take  his  wonted  place  among  his  fiellow- 
worshippers  in  the  house  of  God.  When 
one  of  his  creditors  discovered  that  he 
was  not  allowing  himself  even  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  in  order  that  he 
might,  If  possible,  from  his  little  profits, 
accumulate  the  amount  of  the  balanop 
whidi  he  owed  them,  he  assured  him 
that  they  neither  expected  nor  detired 
from  him  a  single  fiuihing.  The  old 
man,  in  a  decided  and  solenm  tone,  de- 
clared that  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  think  that  was  snffici»it 
for  him,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  be 
happy  so  long  as  they  had  any  righteous 
claim  against  him.  He  at  last  suooeeded 
in  doing  what  he  desired ;  and  when  his 
creditors  assembled  to  receive  tiieir  re- 
spective demands,  wlule  he  thanked 
them  for  their  great  kindness,  he  added, 
that  unless  he  had  so  settled  vrith  them, 
since  Ood  had  put  it  in  his  power,  he 
could  not  have  aaked  a  blessing  on  what 
remained. 

What  a  high  and  holy  morality  do  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  this  old  man 
evince,  and  what  a  soul-pierdng  rebuke 
do  they  address  to  many  of  a  higher 
condition  and  of  more  extensiTe  trans- 
actions in  the  market-place  or  exchange 
of  our  trading  conununities !  May  there 
not  be  seen  there,  from  time  to  time, 
men  of  note  and  consequence,  whose 
creditors  had  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
fractional  dividends,  and  who  seem, 
judging  from  any  outward  indication  of 
their  feelings,  to  be  quite  persuaded  that 
the  acquiescence  of  easy  and  good- 
natured  creditors  afforded  a  sufikient 
propitiation  to  the  unmet  and  unsettled 
claims  of  the  righteous  Jehovah's  law— 
*<Owe  no  man  anything,  but  love  one 
another." 
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The  old  woman's  truthAilness  was 
very  remarkable.  She  seemed  ever  to 
haye  present  to  her  mind  the  words, 
*'Thoa  desirest  tmth  in  the  inward 
parts,"  and  to  be  cootinuallj  intent  on 
the  model  thus  described,  as  dwelling  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord — 

'Tba  man  that  WAlkethuprighUy,  . 
And  worketh  righteoosneM, 
And  as  ha  thinketh  in  hU  heart, 
So  doth  ha  trath  expraas." 

This  trastfolness  was  in  unison  with 
singular  simplicity.  She  had  no  idea  of 
concealing  what  she  thought  or  felt,  but 
ever  gave  expression  to  what  was  in  her 
mind,  very  artless  and  without  guile, 
resembling  Nathanael  that  Israelite  in- 
deed,  the  model  of  iotegritjr.  She  was 
also  of  a  very  confiding  disposition,  which 
is  natural  to  a  truthful  mind :  having  no 
deceit  of  its  own,  it  does  not  readily  sus- 
pect such  an  evil  in  others. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  sometimes 
from  this  confidingness  she  suffered  in- 
jury, especially  from  wayfaring  strangers 
to  whom  she  occasionally  gave  lodging 
for  the  night,  and  by  whom  her  little 
effects  were  not  unfrequently  purloined. 

When  warned  on  one  occasion  by  a 
friend  who  had  some  experience  in  trad- 
ing, not  to  trust  too  readily, — **  Oh,  no 
fears,**  she  replied,  **I  maun  trust,  and  ye 
trust  yoursel'.** 

Her  trust  in  the  goodness,  as  well  as 
the  truth  of  others,  was  a  remarkable 
trait  in  her  character,  and  this  I  hare 
often  thought  arose  from  her  habitual 
trust  in  God.  It  was  not  that  trust  in 
man  opposed  to  trust  in  God  which 
the  prophet  denounces  as  worthy  of  a 
curse,  but  seemed  to  be  the  offspring  of 
her  belief  that  Qod  would  not  allow 
people  to  beguile  her  even  if  they  de- 
signed or  wished  it. 

This  fiuth,  indeed,  received  strength 
from  the  love  she  bore  th<;m,  which  would 
not  allow  her  to  think  evil  regarding 
them.  **  Truly,*'  said  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours to  me,  since  sh§  died  in  the  snow, 
"  she  was  a  woman  whose  heart  was  full 
of  love — ^fuU  of  kindness  to  every  human 
being,  even  to  the  dumb  creatures.  The 
very  brute  beasts  she  could  not  pass  with- 
out looking  kindly  at  them,  and  having 


some  kind  word  to  say  about  them."  This 
love  in  her  heart  was  shewn  in  acts  of 
kindness,  whenever  she  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  them.  Did  she  re- 
ceive at  any  time  little  luxuries  from 
generous  friends,  she  shared  them  readily 
with  those  whom  she  thought  more  needy 
than  herself  persuaded  that  this  would 
be  most  pleasant  to  those  who  enabled 
her  so  to  do,  since  she  was  thus  promot- 
ing the  comforts  of  others  as  well  as  her 
own.  Indeed  she  had  a  spirit,  although 
in  humble  guise,  nearly  allied  to  that 
which  gave  so  deep  an  interest  to  the 
last  moments  of  S^  Philip  Sidney,  on 
the  field  of  Zutphen,  who,  hearing  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  soldier  near  him, 
turned  away  from  his  own  parched  lips 
a  cup  of  water,  that  the  soldier,  who 
seemed  more  needy,  might  first  be  re- 
freshed. 

An  almost  ludicrous  instance  of  the 
persuasion  entertained  of  her  liberal  and 
loving  disposition,  I  may  give.  One  day, 
not  long  before  her  death,  when  calling  at 
the  house  of  an  old  friend,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little 
cake,  thinking  she  was  weary.  Having 
taken  the  wine,  she  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  the  cake  in  her  pocket  to  cany 
home,  when  her  friend  interfered,  saying, 
*'No,  you  must  eat  it  here,  for  it  irill 
never  reach  your  home;  you  will  meet 
some  child  or  some  person  you  think 
needy  by  the  way,  and  they  will  be  sure 
to  get  it  from  you."  ' 

With  a  heart  so  full  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, none  will  be  surprised  that  she  was 
a  great  lover  of  peace.  Brawlings  and 
slanders  and  contentions  she  cordially 
hated,  if  indeed  such  an  expression  cor- 
rectly describes  the  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  such  occurrences,  for  they 
occasioned  rather  vexation  and  sorrow. 

She  ever  tried  to  heal  differences.  Her 
ears  were  ever  shut  to  all  party  com- 
plaints—ever neutral;  none  of  all  the 
villagers  around  her  could  say  that  she 
was  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  their 
trifling  contentions,  but  evermore  she 
provoked  them  to  love,  and  to  be  at 
peace  among  themselves. 

Her  love  of  peace  was  sorely  tried 
during  the  time  of  the  .controversy  in 
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the  Church  of  Scotland  which  ended  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  *'  She 
didna  understand,"  she  said,  ^  what  thej 
were  a*  differing  about,  hut  she  couldna 
thole  to  hear  them  speaking  ill  of  each 
other;  'deed  it  wasna  to  be  expected  that 
the  like  of  her  could  understand  what 
judges  and  lords  couldna  'gree  about." 
Froring  thus  that,  although  not  perhaps 
equal  in  knowledge,  she  was  not  inferior 
in  humility  to  many  around  her.  She 
aToided,  as  may  be  supposed,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  disputation,  or  anything  that 
might  provoke  eril  feeling.  One  thing 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do — to  re- 
main in  the  Church  where  she  had  foimd 
life,  seeing  no  reason  to  go  elsewhere  to 
cherish  it.  One  observation  she  made 
regarding  the  merits  of  that  unhappy 
controversy,  is  worthy  of  record.  When 
teased  on  one  occasion  about  the  Queen 
being  the  head  of  her  Church,  she  made 
this  memorable  reply :  **  She  is  not  the 
head  of  my  Church.  I  never  saw  herr 
she  was  never  in  my  cottage.  The  Head 
of  my  Church  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  me,  and  He  is  with  me 
at  every  meal  of  meat  I  take."  One 
instance  may  be  given  as  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  her  trying  to  soothe 
the  evil  of  the  times,  and  the  way  she 
delicately  did  so.  When  I  happened  to 
meet  her  on  the  road,  returning  fhxn 
her  rounds,  she  made  a  point  of  accost- 
t  ing  me  to  tell  me  how  this  and  that 
person  was  inquiring  kindly  after 
me, — her  obvious  reason  being  to  pre- 
vent my  judging  unfavourably  of  them 
for  not  appearing  now  in  church,  and  to 
prove  that  they  had  no  unkindly  feeling 
towards  me,  although  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  follow  the  voice  of  strangers. 
It  is  very  manifest  that  a  basket- 
woman  has  great  temptations  to  gossip — 
wandering  day  after  day  fktHn  house  to 
house,  such  persons  are  apt  to  become 
tattlen  and  busybodies,  speaking  thhiga 
which  they  ought  not ;  but  to  this  there 
never  appeared  the  faintest  tendency  in 
this  old  widow.  Wise  and  discreet  in 
all  things,  she  seemed  to  have  made  a 
most  strict  covenant  with  her  lipe.  She 
was  never  known  to  tell  in  one  house 
what  the  had  teen  or  heard  in  another, 


so  that  each  fkmily  she  visited  might  say 
or  do  anything  ip  her  presence,  as  if  she 
were  their  most  trustworthy  and  confi- 
dential iHend. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter to  which  the  exclamations  nttered 
by  her  neighbours  when  the  tidings  of 
her  melancholy  death  circidaled  amongst 
them  refer.  In  addition,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  her  habits  of  de- 
votion. Most  regular  in  her  attendance 
in  the  sanctuary,  her  deportment  there 
was  peculiarly  solemn,  and  her  eagenieas 
to  attend,  and  the  value  she  attached  to 
the  services  of  the  house  of  God,  may  be 
tested  by  what  was  related  to  me  by  a 
lady  who  visited  her  cottage  one  Satur- 
day in  the  depth  of  winter.  She  found 
her  with  a  plate  of  potatoes  and  a  cup  of 
c<^ee  on  the  table,  which,  when  she  saw, 
she  said  she  would  call  again,  as  she 
would,  by  staying  then,  disturb  her  at 
her  dinner.  **0h,  I  have  dined,"  said 
the  widow,  "  and  that's  for  to-morrow.** 
**  But  will  you  eat  cold  potatoes  with  ootd 
coffee  for  your  dinner  ?  "  **  Oh  yes,  for  I 
must  go  to  the  kirk.  Fm  no  going  to 
stay  at  home  to  make  ready  a  dinner, 
and  I  have  no  coals  just  now,  and  the 
sticks  I  gather  in  the  wood  are  no  very 
dry,  and  they  take  long  to  kindle,  so  I 
eouldna  be  wanting  my  dinner  so  long 
after  worship  as  they  would  take  to 
light."  ^  But  could  you  not  take  bread 
and  butter?"  <<Ohyes;  I  like  that 
fine  when  I  have  it,  but  ^en  when  I 
canna  get  that  the  potatoes  do  grand, 
for  they're  good  potatoes,  and  I  am 
thankful  fbr  them."  "  And  do  you  take 
your  coffee  without  milk?"  *<0h  yes  ; 
you  see  I  have  a  gude  pickle  sugar,  and 
when  I  have  that  it  does  nicely  without 
mUk.'' 

Others,  in  such  drcumstanoes,  migiit 
have  considered  these  diseomforfes  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  absenting  theo^ 
selves  from  church,  but  the  cold  of  win- 
ter had  no  power  over  the  warmth  of  the 
poor  widow's  devotional  fedinga,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  vncomfbrtable  repast 
on  her  return  in  no  way  diminished  die 
interest  and  delight  she  had  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  obvious* 
from  Tsrioos  dtcomstaaoeai  how  gnat 
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fkis  delight  wm.  Wfaeaa  aiooosted  <m  her 
way  with  ike  ordinary  salatation,  **  How 
do  you  do?"  "Need  you  askf  *  Bhe 
woidd  reply ;  **  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
kirk,"  with  a  tone  and  look  of  exultation, 
the  delight  Bhe  had  in  going  •eaufiiag  her 
to  feel  the  joy  and  strength  of  health. 
She  seemed  to  go,  not  eo  much  to  hear 
as  to  adore.  While  thankfully  receiving 
what  she  heard,  believing  it  to  be  ac^ 
cording  to  the  mind  of  God,  her  deepest 
interest  in  the  senrice  obviously  arose 
from  being  where  He  was  honoured  and 
reverenced  who  had  done  such  great 
things  for  her.  She  was  most  regular, 
also,  in  her  devotions  at  home.  Did  a 
neighbour  enter  her  house  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  she  was  found  upon 
her  knees ;  if  iaiter,  reading  her  Bible. 
However  eager  in  preparing  for  her^daily 
rounds,  she  never  omitted  her  prayers 
«nd  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  «ver 
imploring  the  Divine  power  and  protec- 
tion that  ahe  might  walk  with  wisdom 
l)efbre  the  people.  Howsoever  late  she 
was  in  returning,  and  although  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  she  never 
neglected  her  holy  exercises. 

How  she  thus  lebuked,  by  her  ex- 
ample, many  a  vigorous  man — heads  of 
funilies,  too^such  as  I  have  heard  often 
alleging  4he  ^tigue  of  the  day  as  an 
Apology  for  omitting  the  nightly  exercise 
of  family  devotion  1  Upon  one  occasion 
ahe  said  to  a  neighbour  that  she  had  two 
great  eoraforts—her  Bible,  and  her  bed; 
upon  which  he  remarked,  that  '*  What- 
ever comfort  she  get  firom  her  Bible,  she 
aeemed  to  take  little  in  her  oed ;  for  the 
light  was  always  late  in  her  window  at 
night, and  then  itwas  tk&n  the  first  thing 
when  he  looked  out  in  the  morning  too." 
That  fight  was  the  signal  of  her  continu- 
ing  her  lioly  exercises  when  many  others 
were  asleep,  and  if  she  awoke  early  in 
the  momiug,  beyond  doubt  it  was  not 
firora  a  comfortless  bed ;  te  as  the  sleep 
of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet  whether 
he  eat  little  or  much,  her  weary  body 
must  have  felt  sleep  to  be  especially  so. 
She  had,  besides,  what  many  lack,  duU 
which  sanctified  as  weli  as  deepened  her 
oiumbers — ^prayerftil  trust  in  God,  en* 
al»liDg  her,  alter  the  exhaustion  of  the 


day,  to  say,  **I  wfll  both  lay  me  down 
and  sleep ;  fbr  Thou,  Lord,  only  makest 
me  dwell  in  safety."  And  would  she  not 
thereby  be  more  speedily  refreshed  by 
her  slumbers,  while  the  sense  of  God*8 
presence,  at  the  same  time,  with  return- 
ing consciousness,  would  prompt  the 
words,  ^I  laid  me  down  and  slept;  I 
awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustaineth  me." 
Ohi  would  she  not  then  be  constrained 
to  feel  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  of 
repose,  and  thus,  by  her  slumber?, 
though  short,  she  would  not  be  the  less 
strengthened  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 

But  her  religion  did  not  consist  of 
mere  acts  of  devotion,  for  she  seemed 
to  set  God  continually  before  her,  and 
her  whole  life  was  as  one  reverent  and 
thankful  hymn  to  His  praise.  One  who 
dwelt  many  years  in  a  contiguous  cottage 
said  to  me,  that,  when  ^'I  fairly  con- 
sidered her  walk,  she  did  indeed  seem  to 
set  God  always  befbre  her,  and  to  think 
of  Him  in  reference  to  everything  she 
said  and  did.*'  Her  religion  was  truly  an 
all-pervading  principle,  arising  not  {h>m 
shadowy  and  vague,  but  from  distinct 
conceptions  df  God.  She  thought  of  Him 
emphatically  as  a  per§o%  as  throu^ 
Christ  doing  aU  for  her,  and  stirring  up 
others  to  do  what  she  needed.  She 
never  seemed,  indeed,  to  separate  the 
Father  from  the  Son ;  or  rather,  when 
she  thought  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
she  thought  also  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
And  when  she  thought  of  the  Saviour;! 
God  also  was  ever  present  to  her,  as  if 
she  did  indeed  feel  the  truth  of  that  say- 
ing, ''I  and  my  Father  are  one."  So 
much  did  she  realise  their  union  in  pro- 
viding for  her,  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
she  never  received  any  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Father's  bounty,  even  to  a  crumb  of 
bread  or  a  drop  of  water,  without  re- 
membering with  whose  blood  they  were 
all  spriakled,  by  whom  they  were  all 
purchased,  and  throuah  whom  they  all 
came  to  her.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  her 
mind,  that  which  most  distinguished  her 
was  her  thankfulness;  and  I  am  sure 
that«U  who  knew  her,  witiiout  a  dissen- 
tient voice,  would  unite  in  saying  they 
*' never  knew  so  thankful  a  creature." 

It  is  manifest  that  thankfulness  pre- 
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sappoiet  a  oootented  mind;  and  true 
contentment  springs  from  conyiction  of 
the  righteoasaess  of  God  in  ordering  oor 
lot.  Notliing  was  more  manifest  tlian 
the  entire  satisfiustion  of  this  poor  woman 
with  t!»e  arrangement*  of  Providence,  and 
the  trust  she  had  continnally  in  Gad^ 
From  what  I  have  already  said,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  regarded  the 
labour  she  was  called  upon  to  perform, 
to  be  her  privilege  as  well  as  her  duty. 
She  trusted  in  God,  knowing  that  He 
would  provide  fnr  her ;  and  these  words 
were  ever  on  her  lips,  **The  Lord  is  a 
rich  provider.**  But  while  habitually 
she  had  no  thought  of  to-morrow,  her 
diligence  in  her  calling  waa  not  the  less 
assiduous.  Her  trust  was  not  that  He 
would  provide  firom  the  resources  of 
others  what  she  required  for  her  liveli< 
hood,  but  that  he  would  give  her  strength 
to  procure  it.  It  was  indeed  remarkable 
how  determined  ker  spirit  was,  trusting 
in  the  Lord»  to  be  contented.  What 
occasioned  murmurs  from  others,^never 
led  h^  to  sin  with  her  lips,  or  to  allow  a 
feeling  to  spring  up  within,  her  that 
might  tempt  her  to  charge  God  with 
unrighteousness  in  the  ordering  of  her 
lot.  She  ever  strove  to  find  out  in  her 
circumstances  some  comfort  or  eigoy- 
meut  that  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
others.  Was  any  evil  refemd  to,  she 
was  sure  to  fix  en,  or  to  seek  out,  some 
countervailing  good  that  afforded  sufBci- 
ent  reason  f6r  contentment  and  thank- 
ftilness.  I  remember  on  one  occasion, 
when  expressing  how  much  I  regretted 
the  state  of  the  roof  of  her  cottage,  which 
at  a  very  rainy  season  had  been  injured 
by  the  storm,  and  so  let  the  lain  in  at 
the  side  and  foot  of  her  bed,  **  But  then, 
sir,"  she  observed,  **it  is  quite  di^  at 
the  head,  and  ia  na  that  a  great  bless- 
ing ?"  She  seemed  to  feel  like  the  old 
divine,  that  it  would  be  a  great  fidly  in 
any  stranger  travelling  to  a  country 
where  the  glories  of  a  kingdom  awaited 
him,  to  allow  himself  to  be  annoyed  be- 
cause, for  a  night,  ho  had  a  less  com- 
fortable apartment  to  lodge  in  h%  the 
way;  so  why  should  a  traveller  Zion- 
ward  to  the  city  of  the  great  King,  com- 
plain of  any  dwelling,  howsoever  incom- 


modious, especially  since  the  amngemeot 
was  made  by  the  King  himselfL 

When  the  potato  disease  had  wrought 
such  desolation  throughout  the  cottage 
gardens,  while  others  were  lamenting  the 
want  of  their  ordinary  food,  she  expressed 
her  thankfrilness  for  the  blessing  which 
potatoes  had  been  to  her  in  past  yeara. 
Onoe  at  this  time,  I  found  her  in  hec 
garden  with  a  graip^  in  her  hand,  and 
said  to  her,  **1  know  how  much  you 
must  be  grieving  over  the  loss  of  yoor 
potatoes— they  seem  all  so  diseased.* 
** Indeed  no,  sir,**  she  replied;  ** you're 
dean  wrang,  for  X^was  just  thinking  of  aT 
the  nice  good  meals  I  had  had  of  them  for 
many  a  long  day."  **  But  what,"  I  said, 
**  will  you  do  without  theni^this  year  T' 
**  Oh,  1  have  plenty  of  fine  greens,"  waa 
the  reply.  One  of  her  neighbours  has  told 
me  that  she  has>seen  her,  when  digging 
her  potatoes,  and  when  they  were  turn* 
ing  up  plentifully  and  good,  standing  as 
in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  marvelling 
at  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  causing 
so  many  comforta  to  spring  from  the 
earth. 

These  incidenta  are  very  simple  and 
fiuniliar ;  trifling  they  may  seem  ta  aome^ 
but  they  are  expressive  in  this  lowly 
woman  of  divine  oontentment  in-  ita 
highastand  holiest  form.  Indeed»ll  can- 
not avoid  applying  to-  her  case  the  words 
of  an  ancient  writer,  expiesnve  of  the 
feelings  of  a  person,  of  far  higher  con- 
dition, who  had  been  involved  in  oalamity 
and  bereaved  of  many  comforts*  **  I  am 
bereft  of  my  worldly  goods  by  my  ene- 
mies, but  they  have  left  me  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  fire  and  water,  loving  and 
pitying  friends- ready  to  xelieive  me,  and 
I  can  still  converse  with  them,  caressing 
what  I  think  and  feeL  They  caanol 
take  away,  unless  I  choose  it,  my  merxy 
countenance^  cheerM  spirit,  and  a  good 
consciencob  They  have  left  me  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  all  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel^  and  my  religion,  and  my 
hope  of  heaven,  and  my  love  even  t» 
themselves;  and  still  I  can  sleep  and 
digest;  I  eat  and  drink;  I  read  and 
meditate;  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbours* 
pleasant  fields,  and  see  the  variety  of 
natural  beauties^  and  delight  iaaU  thai 
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which  God  ddights  in,— His  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  Ioyo, — ^in  the  whole  cie»- 
tioD,  and  in  God  himsel£  I  that  hare 
BO  many,  and  so  great  causes  of  joy, 
would,  indeed,  he  yery  much  in  loye 
with  soiTow  and  peeyishnesa,  to  lose  all 


these  pleasures,  and  choose  to  sit  down 
on  my  little  handlnl  of  thorns;  truly,  if 
it  were  soi  I  deserve  to  starre  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  to  want  comfbrt 
while  endicled  with  blessmgs*" 
(Vohectmtbmtd.} 


KANE'S  SEARCH  FOB  FRANKLIN. 
( ComteMtf  A<0M  page  Itt.) 


Tbb  first  traces  of  returning  day  were 
noticed  on  the  Slst  January.  On  the 
Itlst  of  February  the  sun  again  appeared. 
*'  We  needed  it  to  cheer  us.  We  were 
not  so  pale  as  my  experience  in  Lancas- 
ter Sound  had  foretold,  but  the  scuryy 
spots  that  mottled  our  faces  gaye  some 
proof  of  the  trials  we  bad  undergone.  It 
was  plain  that  we  were  all  of  us  unfit 
for  asduous  trayel  on  foot  at  the  intense 
temperatures  of  the  nominal  spring;  and 
the  return  of  the  sun,  by  increasing  the 
eyaporation  from  the  floes,  threatened 
us  with  a  recurxeoce  of  stiU  severer 
weather." 

We  pass  oyer  the  most  graphic  details 
of  the  daily  life  on  board  the  brig,  during 
these  dreary  months  of  enforced  inaction, 
when  scurvy  had  seized  every  man  but 
two,  and  all  their  dogs  perished  save  half- 
a-doien,  and  pass  on  to  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  searoh.  On  the  SOih  of 
March  a  second  depot  party  was  de- 
spatched, in  a  temperature  that,  at  its 
highest,  reached — ^23^;  at  its  lowest, 
sunk  to  ~4S^  **  The  party  is  well  ofi: 
Now  for  my  own  to  follow  them  I" 
Alas,  for  the  augury  I  Preparations  had 
gone  on  at  the  brig  in  prospect  of  the 
start.    Thirteen  dayahad  passed. 

**  Everything  looked  promising,  and 
we  were  only  waiting  lor  intelligence 
that  our  advance  party  had  deposit^  its 
provistuns  in  safety,  to  begin  our  transit 
of  the  bay.  Except  a  few  sl«dge-lash- 
ings,  and  some  trifling  accoutrements  to 
finish,  all  waa  ready. 

**  We  were  at  work  cheerfully,  sewing 
away  at  the  skins  of  some  mocassins  by 
the  blaxe  of  our  lamps,,  when,  towaitl 
midnight,  we  heard  the  noise  of  steps 
above,  and  the  next  minute  Sontag, 
Ohlsen,  and  Petersen  came  down  in- 
to the  uabUi.    Their  manner  startkid  me 


even  more  than  (heir  unexpected  appear^ 
anoe  on  board.  They  were  swollen  and 
haggard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak. 

**  Their  story  was  a  fearful  one.  They 
had  left  their  companions  in  the  ice,  risk- 
ing their  own  lives  to  bring  us  the  news. 
Brooks,  Baxer,  Wilson,  and  Pierre  were 
all  lying  frosen  and  disabled.  Where? 
They  could  not  tell :  somewhere  in  among 
the  hummocks  to  the  north  and  east ;  it 
was  drifting  heavily  round  them  when 
they  parted.  Irish  Tom  had  suyed  by 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  others ;  but  the 
chanoee  were  sorely  against  them.  It 
was  in  vain  to  question  them  further. 
They  had  evidently  travelled  a  great  dis- 
tance, for  they  were  sinking  wiUi  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  could  hardly  be  rallied 
enough  to  tell  us  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  come.    .... 

"  Ohlseu  seemed  to  have  his  faculties 
rather  more  at  command  than  his  asso-' 
elates,  and  I  thought  that  he  might  as- 
sist us  as  a  guide,  but  he  was  smking 
with  exhaustion,  and  if  he  went  with  us 
we  must  carry  him; 

"  There  was  nut  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
While  some  were  still  busy  with  the 
new-comers,  and  getting  ready  a  hasty 
meal,  others  were  rigging  out  the  'Little 
Willie'  (a  sledgeji  with  a  buffalo  cover,  a 
small  tent,  and  a  package  of  pemmican  ^ 
and  as  soon  as  we  could  hurry  through 
our  arrangements,  Ohlsen  was  strapped 
on  in  a  fur  bag,  his  legs  wrapped  ior 
dogHikins  and  eider-down,  and  we  were 
off  upon  the  ice.  Our  party  consisted  of 
nine  men  and-  myself.  We  carried  only 
the  clothes  on  our  backs.  The  thermo* 
meter  stood  at  —46^  seventy-eight  de- 
grees below  the  freeaing  point. 

**A  weU-known  peculiar  tower  of  ice 
served  as  our  first  land-mark;  other 
icebergs  of  colossal  siae  helped  to  guide 
us  afterward ;  and  it  was  not  until  we 
had  travelled  for  sixteen  hours  that  we 
began  to  lose  our  way. 

**  W  j  knew  that  our  lost  companions 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  before- 
ua,  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles.  Mr. 
Ohlsen,  who  had  been  for  fifty  houm 
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without  reet,  fell  adeep  u  Boon  as  we 
began  to  move,  and  awcin  now  with  on- 
equivocal  aigns  of  mental  diatnrbanoe.  It 
became  evident  that  he  had  loat  the  bear- 
ing of  the  icebergB,  which,  in  form  and 
ooloor,  endlessly  repeated  themtelvesy 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  vast  field  of 
snow  utterly  forbade  the  hope  of  local 
landmarks. 

"Pushing  ahead  of  the  party,  and 
clambering  over  some  rugged  ice-pOes, 
I  came  to  a  long  level  floe,  which  I 
thought  might  probably  have  attracted 
the  eyes  of  weary  men  in  circumstances 
like  our  own.  It  was  a  light  conjecturci 
but  it  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale^  for 
there  was  no  other  to  balance  it.  I  gave 
orders  to  abandon  the  sledge,  and  disperse 
in  search  of  footmarks.  We  raised  our 
tent,  placed  our  pemmican  in  eaohej  ex- 
cept a  small  allowance  for  each  man  to 
carry  on  his  person;  and  poor  Ohlsen, 
now  just  able  to  keep  his  legs,  was  liber- 
ated from  his  bag.  The  thermometer 
had  fallen  by  this  time  to  — 49°.3,  and 
the  wind  was  setting  in  sharply  from  the 
north-west.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
to  halt;  it  required  brisk  exercise  to 
keep  us  from  freezing.  I  could  not  even 
melt  ice  for  water;  and,  at  these  temper- 
atures, any  resort  to  snow  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  thirst,  was  followed  by  bloody 
-lips  and  tongue :  it  burned  like  caustic 

**It  was  indispensable,  then,  that  we 
should  move  on,  looking  out  for  traces  as 
we  went.  Tet  when  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  spread  themselves,  so  as  to  mul- 
tiply the  chances,  though  they  all  obeyed 
heartily,  some  painful  impress  of  solitary 
danger,  or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  the 
varying  configuration  of  the  ice-field, 
kept  them  closing  up  continually  into  a 
single  group.  The  strange  manner  in 
which  some  of  us  were  affected,  I  now 
attribute  as  much  to  shattered  nerves  as 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  cold.  Men 
like  M*Qary  and  Bonsall,  who  had  stood 
out  our  severest  marches,  were  seized 
with  trembling  flu  and  short  breath;  and 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  up  an 
example  of  sound  bearing,  I  fainted  twice 
on  the  snow. 

.  *'  We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours 
out  without  water  or  food,  when  a  new 
hope  cheered  us.  I  think  it  was  Hans, 
our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who  thought  he 
saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The  di&t  had 
nearly  effaced  it ;  but  as  we  traced  it  on  to 
the  deep  snow  among  the  hummocks,  we 
were  led  to  footsteps ;  and  following  these 
with  religious  care^  we  at  last  mme  in 
eight  of  a  small  American  flag  fluttering 
from  a  hummock,  and  lower  down  a  little 
Qiasonio  banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole 
Jiardly  above  the  drSt   It  was  .the  camp 


oi  our  disabled  comradea;  weveadiedit 
after  an  nnbn^en  march  of  twenty-«iie 
hours. 

"The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered. 
I  was  not  among  the  first  to  come  up ; 
but  when  I  reached  the  tent-curtain,  the 
men  were  standing  in  silent  file  oo  each 
side  of  it.  With  more  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  than  is  often  supposed 
to  belong  to  sailors,  but  which  is  almost 
characteristic,  they  intimated  their  wish 
that  1  should  go  in  alone.  As  I  crawled 
in,  and,  coming  upon  the  darkneaa,  heard 
b^ore  me  the  burst  of  welcome  gladness 
that  came  from  the  four  poor  fellows 
stretched  on  their  backs,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  the  cheer  outside,  my 
weakness  and  my  gratitude  together 
almost  overcame  me.  'They  had  ex- 
pected me ;  they  were  sure  I  would  oome.* 

"  We  were  now  fifteen  souls ;  the  ther- 
mometer seventy-five  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point ;  and  our  sole  acoooiDoda- 
tion  a  tent  barely  able  to  contain  eight 
persons ;  more  than  half  our  pai^  were 
obliged  to  keep  firom  freezing  by  walking 
outside  while  the  others  sl^t.  We 
could  not  halt  long.  Each  of  ua  took  a 
turn  of  two  hours'  sleep,  and  we  pxepaied 
for  our  homeward  maich." 

The  sick  were  placed  upon  the  sledge, 
under  skins  and  bUmket  bags,  **  their 
Ihnbs  sewed  up  carefully  in  rein-deer 
skins."  Four  hours  were  spent  in  the 
necessary  preparations.  ''Few  of  us 
escaped  without  fh>st-bitten  fingers;  the 
thennometer  was  at  55^.6  below  men, 
and  a  slight  wind  added  to  the  aevcitty 
of  the  cold.  It  was  completed  at  last) 
however;  all  hands  stood  round;  and, 
after  repeating  a  short  prayer,  we  aetout 
on  our  retreat." 

In  the  first  six  hours  the  progtesa  was 
cheering.  They  made  nearly  a  mile  an 
hour,  and  Kane  "  began  to  fed  certain  of 
reaching  the  half-way  station  of  the  day 
before,  where  they  had  left  their  tent. 
But,"  he  writes,  **we  were  stOt  nine 
miles  fh>m  it,  when,  almost  without  pn- 
monition,  we  became  aware  of  an  aUrm- 
ing  failure  of  our  energiea." 

''I  had  treated  the  ^upy  eamfort  o 
freezing  as  something  like  the  embelliah- 
ment  of  romance.  I  had  evidence  now 
to  the  contrary. 

"Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our 
stoutest  men,  came  to  me,  begging  per- 
mission to  sleep:  'they  were  not  cold; 
the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now :  a  little 
sleep  was  all  they  wanted.'    Pieseatiy 
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Hana  was  found  nearly  stiff  under  a 
drift ;  and  Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his 
eyiM  cslosed,  and  oouid  hardly  articulate. 
At  last  John  BUke  threw  himself  on  the 
•now,  and  refused  to  rise.  The^  did  not 
complain  of  feeling  cold ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued, 
jeered,  or  reprimanded:  an  immediate 
halt  could  not  be  ayoided. 

**  We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  diffi- 
culty. Our  hands  were  too  powerless  to 
strike  a  fire ;  we  were  obliged  to  do  with- 
out water  or  food.  Even  the  spirits, 
(whisky)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet, 
under  all  the  coverings." 

Four  hours'  rest  was  allowed  them; 
Kane,  with  WUliam  Godfrey,  pushing  on 
to  the  half-way  tent,  to  thaw  ice  and 
pemmican  before  the  rest  arrived. 

''I  cannot  tell,"  he  continues,  <*how 
long  it  took  us  to  make  the  nine  miles,  for 
we  were  in  a  strange  sort  of  stupor,  and 
had  little  apprehension  of  time.  We 
kept  ourselves  awake  by  imposing  on 
each  other  a  continued  articulation  of 
words ;  they  must  have  been  incoherent 
enough.  I  recall  these  hours  as  among 
the  most  wretched  I  have  ever  gone 
through ;  we  were  neither  of  us  in  our 
right  senses,  and  retained  a  very  coo- 
fiised  recollection  ci  what  preceded  our 
arrival  at  the  tent." 

They  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  their  stores  by  a  bear, 
lifted  with  difficulty  the  overturned  tent, 
crawled  into  **  their  rein-deer  bags  without 
■peaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours 
slept  on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slumber. 
When  I  awoke,  my  long  beard  was  a 
mase  of  ioe^  frozen  fiut  to  the  buffalo- 
Bkin ;  Godfrey  had  to  cut  me  out  with 
his  jack-knife." 

The  rest  of  the  par^  arrived  **  in  won- 
derful spirits.  The  day  was  most  provi- 
dentially windless^  with  a  clear  sun.  All 
eigoyed  the  refreshmeat "  that  had  been 
got  ready,  and  they  sped  briskly  on  their 
way.  But  the  ice  was  now  nigged  to  a 
degree^  and  it  required  ^desperate 
efforts  "  to  work  their  way  over  it  ;^ 

"LiteraUy  desperate,  for  our  strength 
failed  us  anew,  and  we  began  to  lose  our 
self-control.  We  could  not  abstain  any 
longer  from  eating  snow;  our  mouths 
swelled,  and  some  of  us  became  speech 
less.  Happily  the  day  was  warmed  by  a 
dear  sunshine,  and  the  thermometer  rose 


to  ^-4°  in  the  shade ;  otherwise  we  must 
have  frozen. 

*"  Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell  half 
sleeping  on  the  snow.  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it.  Strange  to  say,  it  refreshed  us. 
I  ventured  upon  the  experiment  myself^ 
making  Biley  wake  me  at  the  end  of 
three  minutes ;  and  I  felt  so  much  bene- 
fited by  it  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the 
same  way.  They  sat  on  the  runners  of 
the  sledge,  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  were 
forced  to  wakefulness  when  their  three 
minutes  were  out. 

*'  By  eight  in  the  evening,  we  emerged 
from  the  floes.  The  sight  of  the  Pio- 
nady  Berg  revived  us.  Brandy,  an  in- 
valuable resource  in  emergency,  had 
already  been  served  out  in  taUespoonful 
doses.  We  now  took  a  longer  rest,  and 
a  last  but  stouter  dram,  and  reached  the 
brig  at  1  P.X.,  we  believe  without  a  halt. 

**  I  say  we  heUeve ;  and  here  perhaps  is 
the  most  decided  proof  of  our  sufferings ; 
we  were  quite  delirious,  and  had  ceased 
to  entertain  a  sane  apprehension  of  the 
circumstances  about  us.  We  moved  on 
like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footmarks 
seen  afterwards  shewed  that  we  had 
steered  a  bee-line  for  the  brig.  It  must 
have  been  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  it 
left  no  impress  on  the  memory.  Bonsall 
was  sent  staggering  ahead,  and  reached 
the  brig,  Gc^  knows  how,  for  he  had 
fallen  repeatedlv  at  the  track-lines ;  but 
he  delivered  with  punctilious  accuracy 
the  messages  I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr. 
Hayes.  I  thought  myself  the  soundest 
of  all,  for  I  went  through  all  the  formula 
of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the  muttering 
delirium  of  my  comrades  when  we  got 
back  into  the  cabin  of  our  brig.  Yet  I 
have  been  told  since  of  some  speeches 
and  some  orders  too  of  mine,  which  I 
should  have  remembered  for  their  ab- 
surdity, if  my  mind  had  retained  its 
balance." 

They  had  travelled  **  between  eighty 
and  ninety  miles,  most  of  the  way  drag- 
ging a  heavy  sledge ;"  had  been  out  in  all 
seventy-two  hours,  of  which  they  halted 
eight,  half  of  the  party  sleeping  at  a 
time.  **The  mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  time,  induding  the  warmest  hours 
of  three  days,  was  at— 41^2."  WeU 
might  Dr.  Hayes  describe  this  relief  ex- 
pedition as  **herol&"  Does  the  whole 
range  of  Arctic  adventure  offer  anything 
to  surpass— we  had  almost  said,  to  equal — 
it? 

<«I  was  fearfhl,"  writes  Hayes,^  **in- 
•  LIk  of  Xsas,  b7  Elder,  p.  zr. 
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deed  felt  almost  certain,  that  I  should 
never  lee  Dr.  Kane  again  alive.  When 
he  set  off  he  looked  the  suffering  invalid 
he  was ;  hat  now,  as  always  when  some- 
thing was  to  be  done  which  required 
nerve  and  manhood,  a  sleeping  power 
was  aroused  within  him,  which  sent  pal- 
pitating heart,  puffinl  cheeks,  rheumatic 
joints,  and  scurvy  limbs,  hastily  to 
cover." 

A  power  in  every  sense  of  the  word  it 
was — and  founded  upon  a  trust  in  no 
arm  of  earth.  Throughout  both  his 
journals  the  reader  feels  that  this  is  a 
man  of  earnest,  simple  faith,  who  looked 
up  to  Heaven  with  the  confidence  of  a 
child,  while,  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero, 
he  put  forth  every  energy  of  his  soul  to 
his  errand  of  self-devotion.  And  '*  this 
Christian  heroism,"  writes  his  biogra- 
grapher,^  **  that  served  him  for  his  own 
great  trials,  fortified,  by  its  outraying  in- 
fiuenoe,  his  crew  for  theirs.  Within  the 
sphere  of  his  life  they  lived  above  the 
level  of  their  own .  One  of  them  answered 
to  me,  when  I  questioned  him  upon  this 
aspect  of  his  government,-**  Well,  it 
kept  us  human,  when  we  were  nearly 
desperate.  While  we  stood  with  un- 
covered heads  in  an  atmosphere  far  be- 
low zero,  his  prayers  brought  up  the 
spirit  of  society  and  civilisation  in  us; 
and  although  we  perhaps  had  rery  little 
religion  in  us,  we  always  had  some  about 
us.'" 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  little  band 
when  death  first  laid  his  hand  upon  one 
of  their  number.  From  the  sufferings  of 
that  terrible  ezploring-joumey  two  never 
rallied.  Baker  died  on  the  8th  of  April, 
Schubert  on  the  2Sd  May.  On  the  day 
of  Baker*s  death,  their  spirits,  however, 
were  cheered  by  the  first  visit  of  the 
Esquimaux,  who  proved  very  friendly, 
though  their  pilfering  propensities  were 
somewhat  strongly  developed.  Kane 
bought  some  dogs  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  April  commenced  his 
final  preparations  for  the  brief  period 
before  him  available  for  search. 

On  the  26th  April  he  started  on  his 
first  journey.  Of  the  crew  of  seventeen, 
he  took  with  him  seven,  leaving  nine 
with  the  doctor  to  keep  the  brig,  and  of 

•Kant's  Life,  p.  185. 


these  nine,  six  were  disabled  from  weak* 
ness  and  scurvy.  Hit  orders  on  ftarting 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Eaqoioianz, 
toe  characteristic :— * 

*'  These  Esquimaux  must  he  watched 
carefully,  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  are 
to  be  dealt  with  kindly,  though  with  a 
strict  enforcemeut  of  our  police  reKuU- 
taoos,  and  some  caution  as  to  the  freedom 
with  which  they  may  come  on  boerd.  No 
punishments  must  be  permitted  either  of 
them  or  in  their  presence,  and  no  resort 
to  fire-arms  unless  to  repel  a  aerious, at- 
tack. I  have  given  orders,  however, 
that  if  the  contingency  does  occur,  there 
shall  be  no  firing  over  head.  The  preuige 
of  the  gun  with  a  savage  is  in  hia  notion 
of  its  infallibility.  You  may  spare  blood- 
shed by  killing  a  dog,  or  even  wounding 
him,' but  in  no  event  should  yon  throw 
away  your  balL  It  is  neither  politic  nor 
humane." 

We  have  no  intention  to  enter  Into  the 
geographical  details  of  these  soMching 
expeditions.  8uflice  it  that  the  object 
of  the  present  one  was  to  examine  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  sound,  at  least  as 
far  north  as  the  great  glaeier  already 
referred  to^  and  thence  to  attempt  a  pas- 
sage to  the  other  side,  and  explore  it  in 
turn.  For  the  particulars  of  the  journey, 
and  especially  for  an  account  of  that  won- 
derfhl  mass  of  ice  named  by  Kane  after 
Humboldt,  we  must  refer  our  readen  to 
the  work  itself.  But  fitfther  than  the 
glacier  they  could  not  reach. 

"A»  early  as  the  8d  of  BCaj,  the 
winter's  scurvy  re-appeared  painfully 
among  our  party.  As  we  struggled 
through  the  snow  along  the  Greenland 
coast,  we  sank  up  to  our  middle,  and  the 
dogs,  floundering  about,  were  so  buried 
as  to  preclude  any  attempts  at  hauling. 
This  obliged  us  to  unload  our  aledges 
again,  and  carry  their  cargo^  a  labour 
which  resulted  in  dropsicu  swelling«, 
with  painful  prostration.  Here  three  of 
the  party  were  taken  with  snow-blind- 
nesa,  and  George  Stephenson  had  to  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  travel  altogether, 
on  account  of  chest  symptoms  accom- 
panying his  scorbutic  troubles.  On  tlie 
4th,  Thomas  Hickey  also  gave  hi,  al- 
though not  quite  disabled  for  labour  at 
the  track  lines.  Perhaps  we  would  still 
have  got  on,  but  to  crown  all,  we  found 
that  the  bears  had  effected  an  entrance 
into  our  pemmican  casks,  and  deam>yed 
our  chances  of  reinforcing  our  provisioos 
at  the  several  cachts,    •    •    . 
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"  Off  Cape  James  Kent,  while  taking 
an  obeenration  for  latitude,  I  was  myself 
seiEed  with  a  sadden  pain  and  fiunted. 
My  limbs  became  rigid,  and  certain 
obscure  tetanoid  symptoms  of  our  late 
winter's  enemy  diidoMd  themselres. 
In  this  condition  I  was  unable  to  make 
Dipre  than  nine  miles  a-day.  I  was 
strapped  upon  the  sledge,  and  the  march 
oontinaed  as  usual,  but  my  powers  dimi- 
nished so  rapidly,  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  otherwise  comfortable  temperature 
of  5®  below  zero.  My  left  foot  becoming 
frozen  up  to  the  metatarsal  joint,  caused 
a  Texatioos  delay,  and  the  same  night  it 
became  eyident  that  the  immoTsbility 
of  my  limbs  was  due  to  dropsical  effusion. 
On  the  5th,  becoming  delirious  and 
ftuntiog  every  time  that  I  was  taken 
from  the  tent  to  the  sledge,  I  succumbed 
entirely.** 

TbuM  foroed— as  indeed  the  state  of 
the  rest  of  the  men  would  in  any  erent 
hare  almost  immediately  necessitated — 
the  party  xetraoed  their  steps,  and 
leadied  the  brig  on  the  14th  of  May, 
when  the  surgeon  reports  of  Kane  that 
be  was  so  swollen  by  scurry  as  to  be 
**  hardly  recognisable.  I  belioTe  that  a 
taw  hoars'  more  exposure  would  haye 
terminated  your  life,  and  at  the  time  re- 
garded your  ultimate  recovery  as  nearly 
hopeless." 

With  the  exception  of  Schubert, 
they  found  the  rest  of  the  party  on 
boud  improTing;  But  their  strength 
was  sorely  reduced.  On  the  20th  May, 
Dr.  Hayes,  the  only  officer  on  his  feet, 
started  with  one  other  to  endeavour  to 
trace  out  the  configuration  of  Smith's 
Somid,  to  the  west  of  their  winter  quarters. 
On  the  1st  of  June  he  returned.  *'Both 
of  them  were  completely  stone  blind, 
and  the  doctor  had  to  be  led  to  my  bed- 
side to  make  his  report."  This  report 
led  to  the  inference  that  the  only  open- 
ing to  the  sound  was  from  the  north, 
and  to  the  north  again  the  indefatigable 
leader  turned  his  ejcB,  Out  of  the  en- 
feebled crew  he  selected  flve^  who,  under 
die  guidance  of  Morton,  were  to  push 
their  way  to  the  great  glacier,  and  there 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  one  to  at- 
tempt and  scale  the  ice,  the  other  to 
posh  across  the  bay  with  a  sledge,  each 
party  pressing  to  the  north  as  far  as 
might  be.    They  left  on  the  4th  of  June. 


On  the  27th  the  first  section  of  the 
party  returned,  having  completely  failed 
in  sealing  the  ice  of  the  glacier,  but 
bringing  home  a  valuable  series  of  obser- 
vations. It  was  not  till  the  4th  July 
that  Morton  and  Hans  the  Esquimaux 
hunter  returned  to  astound  the  lis- 
teners with  the  news  that,  alter  ''tra- 
velling due  north  over  a  solid  area 
choked  with  bergs  and  frozen  fields^"  the 
ice  had  become  gradually  more  and  more 
rotten  and  pulpy «  that  at  last  the  dogs 
had  refused  to  advance,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  it  had  broken  on  them  that  a 
dark  band  seen  to  the  north,  beyond  a 
protruding  cape,  was — open  water !  Along 
the  shores  of  this  mysterious  diannel 
they  had  followed  on  until  from  a  strait 
it  expanded  into  an  iceless  area,  and  at 
last  had  been  stopped  by  a  projecting 
promontory,  from  a  ridge  of  which  Mor- 
ton gazed  upon  a  waste  of  waters  ^  with 
out  a  speck  of  ice."  There,  in  latitude 
83^  ''from  a  height  of  480  feet,  which 
commanded  a  horizon  of  almost  forty 
miles,  his  ears  were  gladdened  with  the 
novel  music  of  dashing  waves;  and  a 
surf  breaking  in  among  the  rocks  at  his 
feet  stayed  farther  progress."  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  an  imposing  sight. 
Upon  that  vast  ocean  the  eye  of  man  had 
never  gazed  before ;  and  the  theories  of 
those  who  had,  from  scientific  inference, 
predicted  the  discovery  of  a  milder  cli- 
mate and  an  open  sea  around  the  Pole 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  verified.  It 
was  the  great  discovery  of  the  expedi- 
tion. "I  do  not  believe,"  says  Kane, 
"  there  was  a  man  amongst  us  who  did 
not  long  for  the  means  of  embarking 
upon  its  bright  and  lonely  waters.  But 
he  who  may  be  content  to  follow  our 
story  for  the  next  few  months  will  feel, 
as  we  did,  that  a  controlling  necessity 
made  the  desire  a  fruitless  one." 

And  indeed  the  season  for  Arctic  tra- 
vel was  idready  over,  and  the  increasing 
heat  should,  according  to  ordinacry  expe- 
rience, have  speedily  broken  up  the  ice, 
and  freed  the  imprisoned  brig.  But  an- 
xious thoughts  as  to  this  liberation  now 
occupied  their  minds,  and  the  conviction 
began  to  be  forced  upon  them  that,  even 
were  they  to  have  open  water  at  the  ear- 
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iiest  date  that,  fh>n)  present  appearance*, 
could  be  hoped  for,  they  were  ttiU  so 
far  to  the  north  as  to  render  it  probable 
the  winter  would  oTertake  them  a  second 
time  ere  they  were  half  through  the  pack. 
**  It  Is  not  a  pleasant  conclusion  of  the 
argument;  for  there  never  was,  and,  I 
trust,  ncTer  will  be,  a  party  worse  armed 
for  the  encounter  of  a  second  Arctic  win- 
ter. We  have  neither  health,  liiel,  nor 
proTlsions.**  Should  they  then  abandon 
the  brig  ?  It  was,  as  Kane  thought,  a 
disheartening  thought,  and,  besides,  the 
land-journey  to  hia  enfeebled  band  pro- 
hibited its  adoption.  **  Besides,"  he 
says,  ''how  can  I  desert  the  brig  while 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  saving  her? 
There  is  no  use  of  voting  pros  and  cons ; 
my  mind  is  made  up :  I  will  not  do  it. 
But  I  must  examine  this  iee-field  for 
myself." 

He  did  so,  and  was  convinced  that  es- 
cape that  year  was  hopeless.  '*  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  reinforce  our  energies 
as  we  may,  and  look  the  worst  in  the 
face."  A  scheme  of  relief;  based  upon  a 
communication  with  the  English  search- 
ing squadron  at  Beechy  Island,  was  then 
resoWed  ouy— a  long  and  haaaxdous  jour- 
ney, but  "  a  necessaxy  one,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  an  incumbent  duty. 
I  should  have  been  glad,"  he  writes,  *'for 
some  reasons^  if  the  command  of  such 
an  attempt  could  have  been  delegated  to 
a  subordinate ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  devolve  this  risk  upon  another, 
and  I  am,  besides,  the  only  one  possessed 
of  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of 
Lancaster  Sound  and  its  ice  movements." 

*<  As  a  prelude  to  this  sokmu  uodar-  { 


taking,  I  met  my  officers  in  the  ewmAng, 
and  shewed  tliem  my  ice-charts,  explain- 
ing, what  I  found  needed  little  ezpUoa- 
tion,  the  prospect  immediately  before  us. 
.  .  •  .  I  told  them  that  1  did  not 
choose  to  call  a  council,  or  oonneet  any 
of  them  with  the  responsibilitiea  of  the 
measure,  for  it  involved  only  the  perso- 
nal safety  of  those  who  chose  to  share 
the  risk.  .  .  .  ,  It  was  the  plea- 
santest  interview  I  ever  had  with  my 
associates.  I  believe  every  nuui  oo 
board  would  have  voiunteeied." 

'This  attempt  also  proved  vaJn,  aad, 
after  many  days  of  usriess  toU,  the 
party  returned  to  the  brig,  the  dianoes 
of  Uieir  liberation  growing  feebler  and 
feebler.  The  journal  for  August  is 
painfully  interesting.  Day  by  day  tbe 
prospect  of  relief  becomes  fiuuter ;  there 
is  "  darkness  ahead"  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

«•  Aug,  18.— I  inspected  tbe  lee  agsni 
to-dsy.  BadlbadI  I  must  look  an- 
other winter  in  the  face.  I  do  uo^ 
shrink  fVom  the  thought ;  but  while  we 
have  a  chance  ahead,  it  is  my  first  duty 
to  have  all  things  in  mdiness  to  meet 
it.  ItlsAomUb--ye«,thitistheword^ 
to  look  forward  to  another  year  of  dis- 
ease and  darkness,  to  be  met  without 
fresh  food  and  without  fueL  I  shouU 
meet  it  with  a  more  tempered  sadness 
if  I  had  no  comrades  to  think  for  and 
protect. 

««Aaf.  SO.-'Sttnday.  Best  tat  aU 
hands.  Thg  <2mfp  /^rayw  it  ms  Ishjif, 
'  Lordf  accept  our  gratitude,  and  bkaa  am 
undertaking  ;'  but,  '  Lord,  accept  onr  gratt- 
tmk,  and  rutore  u*  to  our  homee /'  The 
ice  shews  no  change ;  alter  a  boet  mid 
foot  journey  arouud  the  entire  soodi- 
eastern  curve  of  the  boy,  do  signe  t* 
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TbepMMge. 


Thbbb  is  a  '^caim  "  in  the  middle  of  a 
solitary  desert  vaUey»  near  Oarundely 
composed  of  sapd,  and  oovering  the  boaes 
of  tbe  hone  of  e  oortain  mythieal  Abou 


Zeoab.  Kobody  knows  anything  about 
either  the  horse  or  tbe  ttan;  yetnoAnb 
efer  passes  the  eain  wiihont  toislag  up 
a  UtHe  oonttibalioiieCMaidwHiL  bis  foot. 
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And  m>,  too,  there  are  certain  points  in 
the  desert  journey  where  eTery  traTeller 
is  required  to  give  his  contribution  of 
antiquarian  dust  in  passing,  while  each 
one  may  be  allowed  to  hold  his  own  opinion 
as  to  what  lies  underneath.  Without  any 
hope  of  casting  additionaT  light  on  the 
gtuatitmes  vexals,  as  to  which  is  the  true 
scene  of  the  passaf^e  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  as 
to  which  is  the  real  moontain  of  the  law- 
giving ;  yet  every  one  loves  **  the  liberty 
of  prophesying,"  and  of  telling  the  im- 
pressions they  may  have  received  on  these 
very  spots.  What  would  be  presumption 
in  other  localities,  seems  only  natural  in 
these  sacred  scenes.  Few,  perhaps,  care 
to  form,  or  even  to  adopt,  a  theory  regard- 
ing the  antiquities  of  the  Boman  Fomm, 
and  willingly  leave  to  learned  and  deep 
scholars  the  question  of  deciding  as  to 
this  column  or  that  firieza.  But  it  is  dif- 
farenty  as  the  Christian  stands  by  the 
shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Suei^  or  under  the 
diflb  of  Jebel  Muia.  There  he  cannot 
help  forming  opinions — there  the  ques- 
tions come  home  to  him  with  too  deep 
an  interest  to  take  any  answer  on  credit ; 
and,  impelled  by  associations  that  belong 
to  all,  he  is  forced  to  have  the  past  real- 
ised tp  his  own  eye  and  for  his  own  satis- 
faction. We  do  not  envy  the  apathy  or 
false  hnmility  of  any  traveller  who  can 
pass  over  siidi  ground*  and  merely  take 
some  one's  word  for  every  object  he  sees ; 
far  rather  would  we  incur  the  charge  of 
presumption  than  not  have  cq^ons  or 
impressions  of  our  own. 

There  are  many  points  of  great  difll- 
cidty  connected  with  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea,  the  deci- 
sion of  which  seems  almost  hopeless. 
The  duty,  however,  of  every  traveller  is^ 
that  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  and  the 
localities  before  him,  he  should  seek  the 
spot  which  impresses  him  as  the  one  most 
in  accordance  with  the  narrative.  The 
first  matter  which  will  determine^  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  locality,  will  be  the 
qoestlon  as  to  the  point  from  which  the 
Israelites  may  have  set  out,  and  their 
route  thence  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Astothis, 
there  are  two  chief  theoriet.  One  would 
make  Memphis  the  seeoe  of  the  miracles 
of  Hose%  and  the  plaoe  where  thePhanrah 


was  then  living  According  to  the  holders 
of  this  view,  the  Israelites,  on  the  night  of 
the  exodus,  assembled  on  the  wide  plain 
near  Torah»  and  thence  journeyed  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  by  the  Basatin  Boad,  which  we 
followed*  and  have  already  described.  Pi- 
hahiroth  they  place  at  the  Wady  Bsm- 
Iiyah,  as  that  word  would  seem  to  signify 
a  narrow  gorge— such  as  that  Wady  in 
reality  is;  and  the  plain  of  Tawarak,  on 
which  they  would  from  thenoe  enter,  is 
by  them  made  the  scene  of  the  encamp- 
ment by  the  sea.  Prom  Bfemphis* 
Pharaoh  would  give  them  chase  by  thie 
ssme  Wady  Basatin ;  close  up  the  Bam- 
liyah  behind  them;  and,  finding  the 
Israelites  with  the  Jebel  Deng  on  their 
righ:!,  the  Atakah  on  the  left,  and  the  sett 
in  firont,  he  might  say  they  '*were  en* 
tangled  in  the  land."  Bui  this  theory  ia 
open  to  numerous  objections.  (1.)  The 
Derb  el  Basatin  is  by  much  too  long.. 
We  were  four  days,  vneacumbered  as  we 
were,  making  the  journey ;  the  Israelitea 
could  not  have  done  it  under  five  or  six. 
Should  it,  however,  be  ssid  that  the 
sacred  narrative  does  not  necessarily  fix 
Suocoth  and  Etham  as  only  one  dsy's 
jonmey  each,  and  that  they  may  have 
only  been  chief  haltUig  plsoes ;  yet  the 
case  will  not  be  bettered  if  we  consider 
the  length  in  oonnexion  witk  (9.)  The 
want  of  water.  There  are  only  a  few 
brackish  piU  at  Gandeli,  about  half-way 
toTawarak.  How  could  Pharaoh,  '<with 
his  ohariots  and  horae*/*  have  passed  over 
such  a  desert  for  four  days  without 
water?  (3.)  It  does  not  suit  the  sacred 
narrative.  We  are  told,  when  they  came 
to  Etham,  the  Lord  commanded  the  host 
'*to  turn."  And  where  on  this  route 
could  this  be  verified  ?  (4.)  Again,  the 
Israelites  would  not  necessarily  be  '*  en- 
tangled by  the  land,**  on  the  above  sup- 
position, if  Pharaoh  was  on  their  rear 
and  they  encamped  on  Tawarak.  Unless, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  his  army  be  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  round  by  the  north  of 
Atakah,  shutting  up  the  passage  between 
that  mountain  and  the  sea,  they  could 
easily  have  escaped  round  the  top  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suesr  For  these  and  several 
other  objeotioni^  the  mate  by 
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The  other  theoiy  has  til  the  air  of  ihto- 
bability.  This  begins  by  fixing  '*  Barn- 
eses," from  which  the  children  of  Israel 
set  out,  at  Aba  Kasheibah.  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  reasons  fbr  this.  Dr.  Iiep- 
sins  has  Tery  ably  dlscnssed  the  question 
in  ills  letters  from  Egypt,  and  left  the 
matter  all  but  settled.  Taking,  then, 
Abu  Kasheibah  as  tiie  scene  of  the  letting 
out,  we  will  find  the  rest  wonderftilly 
consistent ;  for,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north  of  this  place  stood  the  great  dty  of 
Zoan  or  Tanis,  where,  according  to  the 
Psalmist  (Psalm  IxxtIU.  12,  4S),  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  performed.  From 
Zoan,  it  would  have  been  ^asy  for  Moses 
to  communicate  his  instructions  to  the 
Israelites  assembled  atRameses;  and  from 
Bameses  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
their  route  would  have  been  through  a 
country  at  that  time  comparatiTely  well 
supplied,  as  the  great  canal,  now  filled  up, 
passed  through  it.  From  Rameses  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles.  This  they  mi^t 
have  marched  in  two  days.  Their  first 
day's  march  was  to  **  Suocoth  **— the 
'^  tents,**  probably  a  mere  encampment-; 
and  the  second  day  they  would  oome  te 
Etham,  "on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness." As  they  were  not  to  take  the 
shorter  route  by  Beersheba  (Exodus  xiii. 
17),  when  they  arrlTed  at  Etham  they 
would  find  themselTCS  about  to  enter  on 
the  great  desert  trade  bord^ing  on  the 
high  levels  of  the  El  Tih.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  children  of  Israel  gone 
away  from  Rameses,  than  Pharaoh  re- 
pented that  he  had  let  them  escape. 
Hastily  was  his  army  summoned^'*  six 
hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  E^pt,  and  captains  over 
every  one  of  them,"  and  began  the  pur- 
suit after  the  Israelites.  Through  this 
country  he  would  have  no  difficulty  as 
regards  supplies  for  his  army,  and,  close 
on  the  footsteps  of  Moses,  he  would  fol- 
low him  dawn  towards  Etham.  But 
when  the  children  of  Israel  reached 
Etham,  a  strange  command  came  to 
them  from  the  Lord.  They  were  there 
just  about  to  plunge  into  the  pathless 
wilderness,  and  seemingly  to  effect  their 
«scape  from  the  great  army  in  their  nar, 


I  when  they  were  arrested ;  -for  the  wnrd 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Mosee,  telling  him 
to  command  the  children  of  iarael  **  to 
fara,**  and,  instead  of  going  by  the  open 
road  on  the  east  of  the  Ked  8em,  to  en- 
camp on  the  western  side — in  fact,  to 
put  the  sea  between  them  and  the  very 
land  they  were  journeying  to.  No  sooner 
had  they  done  this  than  Pharaoh  saw  his 
advantage,  and,  sweeping  down  fnxn  the 
north,  he  had  them  shut  up  between  the 
desert  and  the  sea.  Then  it  was  that  the 
children  of  Israel,  **  lifting  up  their  eyes," 
and  seeing  their  retreat  thus  cat  <^  and 
the  sea  in  front,  were  -sore  stfnidy  and 
murmured  against  Moses. 

But  where  was  thi^  and  where  maj 
we  suppose  the  miracle  to  \urre  taken 
place,  that  opened  a  path  lor  them 
^* through  the  great  waters?**  There  sre 
two  suppositions. 

Tlie  great  biblical  geographer.  Dr. 
Robinson,  fixes  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
dose  to  the  present  town  of  Sues.  Then 
are  two  things  in  the  narratiTe  which 
lead  him  to  select  this  spot— (I.)  Thst 
locality  he  considers  to  be  one  where  the 
agency  of  wind  could,  he  thinks;  ettetx 
the  laying  bare  of  a  path  where  the  Israel- 
ites would  have  sea  en  either  hand,  and 
pass  in  safety  in  the  midst.  Near  Sttca 
are  certain  shallows,  of  about  three  tf 
four  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  with  deep 
water  on  either  side.  A  strong  wind, 
says  Br.  Bobinson,  such  »s  that  deacribed 
as  the  agency  used  by  God,  and  acting 
on  an  ebb  tide,  would  have  the  effect  of 
blowing  the  water  oiT  tliese  shallows, 
while  the  Israelites  passed. 

(S.)  This  place  alone  is  suitable.  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks,  if  the  time  is  considered. 
It  all  happened  on  one  night.  There 
were  more  than  two  milliou  laraeiites. 
Such  a  colifmn,  a  thousand  abreast, 
would  take  two  hours  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel. But  any  longer  time  would  be  in- 
admissible, on  account  of  the  tide,  and 
the  length  of  the  period  sc4>poaed  neces- 
sary for  the  wind  to  act  sufilciently  to 
bare  the  shallows.  Every  other  place, 
he  says,  is  too  broad  for  the  passage  to 
be  thus  efi'ected.  He  soeordioi^y  eelecU 
the  shallows  at  Sues  as  tlie  scene  of  the 
mirfde. 
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Now,  while  we  are  at  total  Tariaaee 
with  those  who  accme  Dr.  Bobinion  of 
'^ratioaalism"  aad  *Mrrevereooe  "  in  hia 
Tiew  of  this  miracle,  yet  we  cannot  agree 
with  hioi  in  hia  oonciusiona,  nor  in  the 
•tepe  he  arrives  at  them.  We  quite 
grant  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  subli- 
mity of  God's  wonders  to  suppose  Him, 
if  we  please,  using  such  an  agency  as  is 
here  mid  to  have  keen  uaed  hff  Hm  ;  nay, 
ttore^  that  if  the  narrative  did  not  re> 
^aire  it  on  other  grounds,  we  would  not 
be  waxranted  to  suppose^  in  this  case, 
anything  more  than  the  employment  «tf 
A  strong  wind ;  and  if  tlie  account  given 
by  Dr.  Robinson  was  consistent  with 
itself  and  with  the  whole  narrative,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  other  descriptions  of 
the  miracle  contained  in  Scripture,  its 
simply  destroying  the  ideas  we  have 
formed  in  childhood,  more  from  school- 
pictures  than  from  Bible  history,  would 
not  affect  as.  But  looking  at  it  first  in 
the  light  of  matter  of  fact,  without  re* 
gard  to  any  other  passages  in  Scripture, 
and  supposing  that  there  was  nothing 
more  miraculous  than  a  very  strong  east 
wind  acting  on  the  ebb  tide,  would  the 
fkcts  as  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  then 
he  poesUfU  on  natural  grounds  f  Would 
the  east  wind  that  blew  the  water  o^  the 
abailows,  on  one  side,  not  have  the  effect 
of  blowing  the  water  on  the  ahaliows  from 
the  ether  f  Nay,  more,  only  fancy  such 
a  wmd  blowing  as  to  hold  in  chedc  a 
mass  of  water  safflcient  to  drown  and 
eooer  the  army  of  Rgypt,  and  then  con- 
ceive two  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  marching  in  the  face  of  it  I 
We  would  be  compelled  to  suppose 
another  miracle,  if  not  a  series  of  natural 
miracles,  as  to  which  we  have  no  hint. 

But  again,  let  us  look  at  this  miracle 
as  alluded  to  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  we  will  be  led  stiU  further  to  another 
conclusion. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  shoals  of 
Sues  crossed  daily  by  camels  without 
any  danger,  must  feel  that  the  blowing 
off  of  the  siuiilow  water  that  covers  them 
by  a  strong  wind,  even  if  it  were  possible 
on  account  of  the  deep  water  on  the 
other  side,  would  not  be  a  miracle  that 
would  stand  very  proBtt&eut  amidst  the 


wonders  performed  by  God  fbr  the 
Israelites.  Doubtless  among  a  cultivated 
people,  the  moral  effect  of  a  miracle  does 
not  depend  on  its  physical  magnitude. 
The  sudden  change,  too,  from  despair  to 
triumph,  as  the  Israelites  saw  the  great 
army  of  Egypt,  that  was  threatening 
them,  destroyed,  would  have  a  certain 
result  in  making  that  deliverance  more 
memorable.  But  yet,  one  will  scarcely 
read  through  the  Old  Testament  without 
feeling  that  there  was  something  about 
this  crowning  wonder  that  in  point  of 
intrinsic  magnitude  as  well  as  result, 
made  it  the  miracle  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Look  at  the  language  of  the 
sodg  of  Moses  immediately  after : — *'The 
people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid :  sorrow 
shaU  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  PoLes" 
tina.  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be 
amazed;  the  mightg  men  of  Moab,  trem- 
bling shall  take  hold  upon  them ;  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cancutn  shall  melt  away; 
fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them,'*  &c. 
Look  again,  how,  forty  years  after  it, 
when  tlie  spies  eame  into  Jericho,  we 
find  Rahab  the  harlot  telling  them,  <'I 
know  that  the  I^ord  hath  given  you  the 
land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upou 
us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  faint  because  of  you.  For  we  have 
heard  how  Uie  Lord  dried  up  the  water  of 
the  Bed  Sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out  of 
-Ejyp*"— (Josh.  ii.  9,  la.)  Turn  up  the 
Book  of  Psalms  at  random,  and  you  will 
meet  but  few  pages  in  which  there  is  not 
some  allusion  to  this  miracle.  All  these 
ciroumstances,  while  they  do  not  go  to 
prove  anything  positive,  yet  leave  an 
unmistakable  impression  on  one's  mind 
that  this  was  a  great  miracle  physically 
as  well  as  morally.  It  was  one  which 
was  to  strike  wonder  into  a  barbarian 
people,  that  was  to  make  the  wild  Arabs 
of  the  desert  tremble  when  they  heard  of 
it,  and  whose  report  was  to  pass  even  ta 
the  cities  of  Palestine. 

But  there  is  evidence  also  of  a  positive 
nature  that  there  was  something  more 
than  a  wonderfully  low  ebb  tide,  in- 
creased by  a  strong  east  wind.  In  the 
song  of  Moses  we  have  this  language 
used,  "Witli  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils 
the  walen  weie  gathesed  togetber,  the 
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floodi  Btood  upright  at  an  heap^  and  the 
DBPTH8  were  congealed  in  the  heart  «/ 
the  tea,**  And  this  exactly  agrees  with 
the  langnaf^e  used  elsewhere;  leading 
them  **  through  the  depthty"  "^the  deptht 
covering  "  the  Egyptians,  being  the  ex- 
pressions usaally  employed.  All  these 
things  tend  to  prove  that  while  wind  was 
the  agent  ased  hy  God,  that  yet  this 
wind  was  accompanied  by  a  miracalous 
power,  a  power  producing  effects  that 
viW  alone  coedd  not  accomplitk, — that 
just  as  when  Elisha  smote  the  Jordan 
with  his  cloak,  he  used  an  agent,  but 
that  agent  was  merely  an  external  sign 
with  which  there  operated  a  miraculous 
energy  entirely  independent.    So  with 


the  strong  wind  that  Mew  there  aiay 
have  been  also  a  distinct  putting  forth  of 
miraculous  power,  which  '^  divided  the 
waters**  so  that  they  '*were  congeal- 
ed in  tlie  heart  of  the  sea,**  and  that 
thnsi  while  the  Israelites  passed,  they 
had  not  merely  the  defence  of  deep  water 
on  either  side  the  shallows,  but  that  the 
'*  waters  were  as  a  wall  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left'*  If  this  may  be 
considered,  as  many  are  led  to  do,  the 
probable  account  of  the  occurrence,  we 
will  at  once  be  freed  from  Bobinaon's 
second  difficulty —viz.,  the  tin)e — because 
such  a  miracle  may  be  looked  on  as  in- 
stantaneous, and  independent  of  the  ebb- 
tide. 


'Wlierv  then  may  we  place  the  scene  of  I  would  be  entangled  in  the  Undt"  where 
the  passage  ?  Somewhere  where  "  thej  I  the  land  ^  would  ahat  (bem  iiL*    Such  a 
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■pot  would  be  the  great  plain  of  Ta- 
warak,   as   many  have   supposed,  but, 
if    attention    is    given    to    the    true 
character  of  the  ground,  another  scene 
may  be  talcen  as  more    probable.     If 
one  looks  at  the  common  maps  of  the 
Tawarak,  and  the  ground  around  Jebel 
Atakah,  they  would    be  led  to  think 
that  from  the  north  of  Atakah  to  the 
plain  of  Tawarak,  there  is  an  open  strip 
along  the  shore   of  the  Red    Sea,  by 
which  the  Israelites  could  march  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  plain.   But  this  by  no 
means    agrees    with   fact.    The   Wady 
Tawarak  is  an  open  plain,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and,  on  the 
tide  next  the  sea,  about  as  many  broad. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  by  the  sea 
on  the  east.    Once  on  this  plain,  the 
Israelites,  if  Pharaoh*s  army  shut  up  the 
passage  on  the  north,  between  Ataka 
and  the  sea,  would  certainly  be  **  en- 
tangled in  the  land."    But  the  traveller 
will  observe  some  very  marked  features 
in  the  character  of   this  plain  at  the 
northern  end,  which   materially  affect 
the  question  as  to  where  the  miracle 
took  place.    On  the  south  side  the  plain 
ia  low  and  level,  so  that,  moving  up  from 
the  sea,  there  would  be  little  ascent  in- 
wards,  but  when  you  traverse  the  plain 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east 
comer,  you  find  that,  instead  of  descend- 
ing as  you  draw  near  the  sea,  you  are 
gently  otcsm/ts^,  till  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  latitude  of  Atakah,  when 
you  all  at  once  find  the  high  plain  which 
you  are  on,  falling  precipitatelj  in  steep 
bluffs  into  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  into  a 
lower  plain  that  sweeps  round  from  the 
■ea  up  to  the  roots  of  Atakah  on  the 
north-west.    These  bluffs,  about  150  feet 
high,  shut  in  the  whole  strip  of  land 
that  comes  down  from  the  north,  between 
Atakah    and    the   aea;    we  descended 
through  them  by  a  narrow  gofge  or 
'^nakb,"  and  found  ourselves  in  a  new 
ptaw  sntir^jft  called  by  our  Towara  the 
*'  Wady  el  Edeb."    It  averaged  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a^half  in  breadth,  and 
nm  up  for  two  miles  to  Atakah,  and  then 
joined  itself  on  to  the  strip  that  lies  be- 
tween Atakah  and  the  tea,  up  to  the  open 


ground  around  Suez.    It  is  on  this  Wady 
el   Edeb,  further  north  than  Tawarak, 
and  further  south  than  Suez,  almost  in- 
deed under  Atakah,  that  we  imagined  the 
Israelites  were  gathered.    As  they  came 
down  from  the  uorth,  they  would  find 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides.    To 
the  south  was  the  amphitheatre  of  steep 
bluffs,  that  hemmed  them  in  from  the 
great  desert  beyond;  on  the  west  the 
high  peaks  of  Atakah ;  on  the  east  the 
Bed  Sea ;  and  on  the  north  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  shutting  them  in,  and  closing 
up  their  retreat  towards   Suez.    Here 
they  would  be  near  to  the  long  promon- 
tory that  juts  out  to  the  sea  towarda 
Ayen  Musa.    Across  to  the  other  side 
is  a  distance  of  eight  miles.    It  may 
have  been  as  they  were  thus  circum- 
stanced, that  the  Lord  commanded  them 
to  go  forward  in  faith,  and  Moses  lifted 
up  his  rod,  and  Ood  caused  the  strong 
wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  were  cut 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  that  night 
*^tliey  stood  together  as  an  heap."    And 
then  the  whole  host  of  Israel  went  down 
into  the  depths,  passing  across  on  dry  land, 
while  on  either  side  stood  that  wall  of 
waters,  and  behind  them  in  the  darkness 
burned  the  pillar  of  fire.    Into  the  same 
depths  came  Pharaoh  with  his  proud 
army  of  chariots  and  horsemen.    They 
follow  the  Israelites  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea;  but  when  there,  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  before  dawn,  they  are  troubled; 
their  chariot-wheels  come  off,  so  that 
they  will  not  drive,  and  then,  as  around 
them  they  hear  the  roar  of  the  vexed 
waves,   eager   as   hounds  held   in  the 
leash,  they  remember  the  wonders  of 
Moses  in  Egypt,  and  fear  seizes  them. 
They  think  now  no  longer  of  pursuit  but 
escape,  and  in  the  confusion  of  terror 
they  struggle  backwards.    But  just  as 
the  gray  light  of  morning  breaks  over 
the  white  1  desert  hills,  and  across  the 
stormy  sea,  Moses  stands  forth  on  the 
Asian  shore,  while  round  him  are  the 
ten  thousands  of  Israel.    In  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel  he  raises  aloft  once 
more  the  sacred  rod.  The  sea  breaks  her 
bars ;  the  waves  lift  their  crests;  and  the 
great  deep  rolls  her  power  over  the  pride 
of  Egypt.    And  then  comes  the  closing 
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scenes  vhen,  at  the  fall  glory  of  dawn 
bunts  in  splendour  from  the  east,  and  as 
erery  sunlit  wave  seems  to  danoe  in  the 
joj  of  TictoTj,  there  awella  up  from  a 
million  tongues  that  great  song  of  praise, 
•<8iDg  unto   the   Lord,   for  He   hath 


triamphed  glorlously^the  horse  and  hit 
rider  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea."  •*The 
Egyptians  whom  ye  have  teen  to-day, 
ye  shall  tee  them  again  no  more  for 
ever." 

D.  M. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES.— Ko.  III. 
Jamaica— KnvoBTOv. 


Jajiaioa,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 
Speaking  of  magnitude^  it  may  be  stated, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak 
of  Jamaica  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
British  dominions.  This  esudted  spot  is 
at  present  owned  by  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
one  of  the  late  and  one  of  the  ablest 
goTemors  of  this  island;  so  that  it  has 
been  said  of  him,  he  occupies  a  more  ele- 
vated position  than  any  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

Independent  of  its  tropical  position  and 
wondrous  fertility,  there  are  two  things 
which  most  always  render  Jamaica  an 
object  of  no  small  interest  to  all,  and 
especially  to  Scotchmen.  The  one  is, 
that  till  lately,  both  agriculturally  and 
oommercially,  it  was  almost  altogether 
under  the  indoenee  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Scotch.  Let  any  one  ride  through 
the  country,  and  learn  the  names  of 
estates,  such  as  Stirling  Castle,  Gordon 
Castle,  I>ttmbarton,  and  hundreds  of 
others  of  a  similar  origin,  and  he  will 
feel  how  much  Scotland  has  given  its 
stamp  to  Jamaica*  One  estimates  the 
motive  which  made  the  original  owners 
give  to  their  estates  such  namet.  Tou 
tee  in  it  the  love  of  home  and  the  scenes 
of  boyhood,  which  no  wealth  or  renown, 
or  outward  happiness  or  suflfering,  ever 
extinguishes.  To  me,  there  is  a  romance 
in  this  transference  of  the  home  n  ime  to 
the  foreign  locality;  for  interpreting,  or 
looking  at  the  whole  thing  in  the  light  of 
Jamaica  experience,  I  see^  at  estate  after 
estate  rises  before  me^  and  name  after 
Bame  is  unrobed  to  my  memory,  the 
original  owner  leaving  the  land  of  his 
Ikthers,  and  coming  out  here  with  stal- 
wart arm,  and  heroic  resolve^  and  dogged 


perseverance,  to  establish  for  himself  a 
name,  and  position,  and  wealth.  En- 
grossed as  he  was  with  his  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  securing,  by  his  industry  and 
self-denial,  property  whidi  had  slipped 
through  the  hands  of  a  more  indolent 
possessor,  he  never  forgot  hit  borne 
scenes ;  and,  therefore^  when  be  stood  on 
land  now  his  own,  he  gave  it  a  name 
which  would  gather  round  his  reeideDee 
the  dear  old  associations  of  home.  **  Efl^ 
gtem  Xanthi  Trojanique  videtis,"  he  felt 
as  much  as  the  old  Tmjan  exiles.  How 
nuny  have  come  out  that  way!  How 
many  have  oome^  and  failed  in  their  pnr> 
pose,  and  died  I  How  many  have  towered 
to  high  wealth,  and  yet,  lonely  and  wife- 
less,  have  lived  lives  of  tin  and  hardened 
profligacy !  How  many,  who  after  just 
obtaining  possession  of  an  estate,  and 
having  just  stamped  it  with  their  name, 
have  passed  away  and  left  nottilng  else 
behind  I  It  would  be  a  romanes^  tender 
but  painful,  the  history  of  eves  the  names 
of  those  estates  in  Jamaica* 

Yet,  while  I  look  on  the  transference 
of  these  names  from  spots  at  home  to 
localities  here  with  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness, I  always  regret  to  see  a  liome-nnDe 
thus  attached  to  a  strange  place.  Why  ? 
Because  every  land  has,  or  is  ccpected  to 
have,  its  own  loeal  appellations,  which, 
rising  from  some  local  feature  or  some 
local  history,  give  it  and  each  of  it^  dis- 
tricts an  undying  because  a  native  in- 
terest What  a  Goth  he  would  be  who 
would,  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
supersede  some  fine,  old,  raeaningfal, 
though  rugged  name,  with  tome  lisping 
eophonitml  Had  I  a  property  in  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  I  would  prefer  it 
fatainiog  itt  old  name  to  lu  obtainittg  any 
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Other.  I  would  rather  have  such  a  eonnd 
as  Aucfaterarder  in  Scotland,  or  Clonta- 
nagnllion  in  Ireland,  or  one  made  up  of  a 
handful  of  unprononnoeable  oonsonentB 
in  the  land  of  Cadwallader,  than  all 
your  BelleTuee,  and  joor  LakeTiewa, 
and  your  Botedalet,  and  yoar  Daisy 
Parka,  which  the  nnheroio  and  toob- 
bish  taate  of  the  present  generation  de- 
Itghteth  in.  And  so  do  I  feel  with  re- 
erard  to  the  names  from  home  which  one 
finds  here.  Why  not  haye  taken  the  old 
names  and  preserved  them  in  their 
estates?  Why  not  hare  perpetuated  the 
legends  and  the  traditions  of  the  old  Ca- 
ribbe  ?  Why  not  haye,  to  a  certain  extent, 
thus  retained  some  vocables  of  a  langnage 
which  I  suppose  has  passed  for  ever  away  ? 
Alas !  much,  everything,  is  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  British  settlers  in 
overlooking  the  old  names  and  substitut- 
ing the  new.  The  old  race,  with  their 
language  and  their  traditions,  had  become 
almost  extinct  when  Jamaica  came  into 
the  power  and  possession  of  the  English. 
With  a  cruelty  which  stirs  one's  blood 
and  heart  into  unusual  pulsation,  the 
Spaniards  hunted  down  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Jamaica.  They  actually  fed  their 
dogs  on  the  poor  natives ;  and  it  is  pre- 
served, as  an  historical  but  horrible  fact, 
that  it  was  usual  for  one  of  these  original 
Spanish  settlers  to  borrow  from  his  neigh- 
bour the  limb  of  some  Caribb,  promising 
to  repay  him— of  course  in  kind—the 
next  day !  The  old  race  was  thus  swept 
oCT.  Their  name,  and  the  names  of  their 
places — ^their  legends,  if  they  had  any — 
the  history  of  their  state,  and  all  know- 
ledge of  their  social  condition,  have  there- 
fore perished.  The  country  thus  became 
virtually,  if  not  actually,  legendless,  tra- 
ditionless,  nameless;  and  so  it  is  that, 
instead  of  estates  and  neighbourhoods 
wearing  old  names,  we  have  the  Blenheim 
Halls,  and  the  Windsor  Castles,  and  the 
Chesterfield  Houses,  and  the  Dublin  Cas- 
tles, and  the  Ballyrooneys,  and  the 
Craigtons,  &c.,  &c.,  scattered  over  Ja- 
maica. As  I  said,  the  names  of  the 
estates  in  Jamaica  suggest  to  us  a  very 
sad  romance. 

The  other  pdnt  of  intense  interest  is, 
that  Jamaica  is  the  chief  spot  where  the 


great  social  experiment  and  problem  of 
negro  emancipation  is  being  wrought  out 
and  solved.  There  is  no  one,  whether 
he  be  a  philosopher  or  a  Christian,  but 
must  ieel  that  such  a  subject  is  one  of 
uncommon  importance.  That  import- 
ance too,  great  in  itself,  becomes  addi- 
tionally so  from  the  fact,  that  while,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  difllcult  as  yet 
to  fbrm  and  express  a  definite  opinion  on 
either  the  negative  or  afilrmative  side, 
that  there  are  nevertheless,  in  the  second 
place,  many  who,  ranging  themselves  in 
utter  antagonism,  maintain  stoutly,  some, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  negro  is  not 
improving,  and  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment; while  others,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, argue  that  he  is,  and  that  firom 
the  starting-point  of  his  freedom,  by  the 
judicial  application  of  an  appropriate  edu* 
cation,  he  may  rise  to  refinement  and 
mental  vigour — becoming,  in  fact,  in  after 
times,  a  counterpart  to  the  people  of 
England,  who  passed  in  gradual  develop- 
ment from  the  condition  of  the  savages 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar,  to  the  power 
and  refinement  which  they  now  es^bit. 
It  is  an  extremely  difficult  subject.  It 
is  correspondingly  interesting.  I  do  not 
feel  disposed,  however,  to  enter  on  it  to- 
day. I  hope,  some  time  soon,  when  I 
have  a  little  more  leisure,  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile,  looking  at  this  island  spread 
away  before  us  as  wearing.  In  addition  to 
its  natural  loveliness,  this  moral  intereat 
which  I  have  stated,  let  me  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  in  some  sketches  and 
through  some  details,  which,  presented 
without  much  attempt  at  connexion,  yet 
all,  I  hope,  bearing  on  the  subject,  will 
help  to  give  some  idea  of  this  once 
wealthy  but  now  impoverished  and 
still  beautiful  island. 

Where  shall  I  begin?  "With  King- 
ston,  of  course,"  you  reply.  Very  well. 
So  now  for  Kingston. 

There  it  is,  sloping  up  from  the  sea, 
and  lying  on  a  harbour  which,  I  am  told, 
could  contain  the  shipping  of  the  world. 
It  is  built  on  a  large  alluvial  plain,  called 
Siguanea,  behind  the  somewhat  circular 
line  or  boundary  of  which  there  rises  one 
of  the  most  lovely  amphitheatres  of  the 
most  lovely  mountains  perhaps  in  the 
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world.  Its  BtreeU,  instead  of  lying  in 
sig-sags  And  contortions,  as  one  sees 
them  in  some  older  cities,  or  radiating 
from  certain  points,  as  from  Charing 
Cross  or  Seven  Dials,  in  London,  are  of 
the  most  rectangular  description  possible. 
Take  two  enormous  gridirons,  and  place 
them  across  each  other,  and  this  wUl  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  rectangular  regula- 
rity of  this  city.  Seen  at  a  distance—es- 
pecially from  the  water— it  is  very  beauti- 
ful :  for  so  many  trees  have  been  retained 
for  the  sake  of  shade — and  shade  is  no 
small  element  of  comfort  to  a  honse  in  a 
hot  city  in  the  tropics — that  it  gives  you 
more  the  idea  of  a  cluster  of  suburban 
residences,  tlian  that  of  a  city  with  its 
continuous  lines  of  bricks  and  buildings. 
To  look  down  one  of  the  best  streets, 
such  as  Duke  Street  or  East  Street, 
through  the  lines  of  trees,  which  thus 
seem  to  stand  in  straight  and  overhang- 
ing avenues,  with  the  vista  terminated  by 
the  visible  sea,  is  really  a  beautiful  sight. 
Or  again,  if  you  stand  down  near  the 
sea,  and  look  up  the  streets,  which  rise 
with  a  gentle  elevation,  the  eye  rests  on 
the  distant  range  of  mountains  which 
rise  away,  not  in  rugged  rockiness,  but 
in  arboriferous  softness.  Or  again,  if 
you  look  down  (as  I  do  this  moment, 
where  I  write)  from  those  glorious  moun- 
tains to  the  city,  as  it  lies  where  the 
pUin  and  the  sea  meet,  it  looks  so  calm 
and  quiet  as  to  make  you  feel,  for  the 
moment,  that  into  such  a  spot  no  sin, 
or  bustle,  or  commercial  dishonesty,  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind  could  enter,  but 
that  it  was  some  delightful  residence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  **  Islands  of 
the  Blest" 

« Indeed!"  Yes,  outwardly  this  is 
all  true:  but  when  one  comes  to  ex- 
amine he  finds  that  to  it,  like  most  of 
things,  "distance  lends  enchantment." 
I  suppose  there  are  not  viler  streets  in 
the  world  than  in  Kingston.  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  bed  of  a  river  bare?  or 
have  you  ever,  when  a  boy,  fished  for 
trouts  by  diverting  the  stream,  and 
laving  (as  I  believe  it  is  or  was  called) 
tlie  different  little  pools  till  all  was  dry  ? 
I  know  nothing  will  give  one  so  good  an 
idea  of  the  stxeets  of  ^Kingston,  as  the 


bed  of  that  same  river.  For,  look  now, 
the  rain  falls,  not  with  a  temperate 
drizzle,  but  with  a  tropical  thud;  and 
before  you  are  aware  of  it  down  oomes 
actually  a  roaring,  sludging  river ;  nay, 
so  very  local  will  rain  be,  that  some- 
times there  will  fall  a  shower  half-a-mile 
above  the  town,  while  not  a  drop  has 
visited  the  city.  Then  comes  the  flood 
down  over  the  dry  and  sandy  streets, 
while  all  the  while^  perhaps,  the  sun 
may  be  shining,— giving  one,  aa  it  did  to 
me  the  first  time  I  saw  it,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  One  haa  no 
idea  of  the  floods  that  thus,  after  heavy 
rain,  sweep  down  the  streets.  To  cross, 
except  on  a  negro's  hack,  is  often  im* 
possible.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tale  told  me 
about  a  funeral  during  one  of  those  heavy 
rains,  some  number  of  years  ago,  re- 
msrkably  illustrative  of  the  impetuosity 
and  strength  of  these  street-floods.  The 
funeral  was  slowly  proceeding  to  the 
burying-place,  when  it  was  overtaken 
with  rain  and  floods.  By  some  accident, 
I  forget  what,  the  cofl^  dropped  out  of 
the  hearse.  So  strong  was  the  flood 
tliat  it  was  swept  away,  and  was  never 
caught!  What  a  funeral  and  finale 
would  that  be  for  a  sailor,  who,  wiUi 
characteristic  restlessness  and  love  of 
the  sea,  may  have  shrunk  from  a  rest- 
ing-place on  shores  and  who,  perhaps, 
either  in  the  recklessness  of  health  or 
the  delirium  of  his  death-sioknesa,  may 
have  chanted,  '*Bury  me  deep  in  the 
boundless  sea,"  &c.  At  all  evenU,  this 
fact  (and  it  has  been  told  to  me  as  Uteral 
truth)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  floods.  Then  when  they  run  ofl^ 
what  a  picture  is  the  street  I  You  have 
hollowed  out,  down  the  whole  street,  the 
sinuous  furrow  where  rolled  the  chief 
force  of  the  current ;  you  have  here  and 
there  a  large  hole  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  intervention  of  some  small 
object,  which,  by  giving  a  greater  tumble 
to  the  water,  has  produced  an  enlarging 
cavern.  And  then,  woe  to  the  driver, 
for  the  jolts  are  dangerous  to  himself 
and  his  springs ;  and  woe  to  the  walker, 
for  the  heat  of  that  sandjr,  vneven, 
steaming  street  is  such  as  to  suck  all 
strength  out  of  him  in  a  Teiy  brief  space 
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of  time.  Oh  I  ye  who  are  accuBtomed  to 
•mooth  roads  and  macadamised  streets, 
come  for  one  hour  to  the  streets  of  King- 
ston, and  I  will  rentnre  to  answer  for  it, 
▼ou  will  be  thankful,  all  the  term  of  your 
nataral  life,  for  the  smoothness  of  locomo- 
tion which  the  roads  at  home  afford  I 

In  its  outward  or  architectural  aspect, 
Kingston  is  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
With  the  exception  of  a  dumpy,  pyra- 
midal sort  of  belfry  belonging  to  the 
parish  church,  there  is  not  a  steeple  in 
the  whole  town.  This  gives  the  place  a 
Tery  monotonous  and  dull  appearance. 
The  absence,  however,  of  anything  like 
columnar  or  steeple  architecture,  mny  be 
in  part,  if  not  altogether,  attributed  to 
the  danger  which  such  derated  buildings 
would  be  exposed  to  during  earthquakes. 
So  much,  indeed,  does  the  danger  and 
dislocation  of  earthquakes  enter  into  all 
architectural  calculations,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  building  in  Jamaica  but  has 


boards  for  ceiling.  I  never  felt  the  pro- 
priety of  this  till  I  had  experience  of  an 
earthquake,  under  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  alarm  in  the  way 
I  mention.  1  had  been  living  in  a  house 
which  was  regularly  ceiled,  of  course  not 
with  boards,  and  ceiled,  too,  somewhat 
elaborately  and  heavily.  I  had  two  little 
childreii  sleeping  in  the  next  room. 
About  four  in  the  morning  the  shock,  or 
rather  the  swaying,  of  the  earthquake 
came ;  and  as  I  heard  the  slight  cracking 
of  the  ceiHng  above  where  I  lay,  I  be- 
thought me  of  my  children,  and  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  if 
the  fissures  would  produce  disintegra- 
tion in  the  mass  of  the  ceiling  above. 
It  pleased  Qod  to  temper  the  severity  of 
the  shock,  so  that  no  injury  followed. 
From  that  moment,  however,  I  felt,  as  I 
never  did  before,  the  propriety  ot  boarded 
ceilings  in  a  land  of  earthquakes. 
{To  be  contkMed.y 


Nottcess  of  ISooftss. 


Tks  Commentary  wheOy  Biblieai:  Am  Ex- 
fHttitum  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettamente^ 
in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  London : 
Samuel  Bagster  i  Sons,  15  Paternoster 
Row. 

*'This  'Ckimmentary  wholly  Biblicar 
owes  its  origin  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Bible  contains  within  itself  an  infallible 
exposition  of  its  own  truths;"  and,  so  far 
as  it  realises  the  idea  which  it  professes 
to  aim  at,  of  furnishing  *'  a  much  richer 
development  of  the  self-interpreting 
principle  than  has  ever  before  been  pre- 
aented  to  the  public" — in  so  far,  our 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  publishers  for  this 
addition  to  their  catalogue  of  Bibles  and 
biblical  works.  The  object  which  has 
been  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly  stated 
in  the  '*  publishers'  advertisement." 
*'  The  editors  have  devoted  their  best  at- 
tention during  many  years  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  exposition.  Without  attempt- 
ing the  impossible  task  of  setting  forth 
all  the  treasures  contained  in  the  Word 
of  God,  they  have  aimed  at  supplying  a 
copious  selection  of  passages  really  par- 
allel, explanatory,  or  suggestive,  which 
they  have  carefully  grouped,  so  as  to 
bring  out  most  f\iny  their  expository 
efauactsr."   And  to  far  as  we  have  been 


able  to  examine  their  labours,  the  object 
has  been  faithfully  and  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a  short  notice 
like  the  present,  to  do  justice  to  so  exten- 
sive a  work.  Like  other  commentaries, 
it  has  the  text  in  portions  of  one  or  more 
verses,  and  then  the  comments  in  a 
smaller  type  under  each  portion.  But 
unlike  these,  the  comments  are  here 
"  wholly  biblical "  **  in  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,"  verses  or  portions  of  verses 
from  other  places  of  the  Word  of  God.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  Concordance 
and  Reference  Bible,  while  it  has  others 
peculiarly  its  own.  Like  the  Concordance, 
it  places  before  the  eye  at  the  same  time 
a  variety  of  passages  in  which  the  same 
word  occurs.  Like  the  Reference  Bible, 
it  affords  a  ready  means  of  consulting  the 
text  of  passages  in  which  the  same  or  a 
similar  idea  is  presented.  But  it  has 
these  advantages  over  both,  that  the  il- 
lustrative passages  accompany  the  text, 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  student  at  once, 
and  enable  him,  without  loss  of  time,  and 
without  having  his  attention  distracted 
by  a  multitude  of  texts  with  little  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  his  subject,  to  compare 
Scripture  with  Scripture.  The  grouping 
of  passages  in  separate  paragraphs,  and 
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oocasioBally,  where  the  subject  reqaites 
tt»  in  parallel  oolumna,  ia  alio  of  material 
assistance  in  keeping  the  separate  ideas 
of  each  Terse  distinct  {  while  the  orderly 
Arrangement  often  shews  how  a  thought, 
which  is  only  dimly  shadowed  in  one 
place,  is  opened  out  and  enlarged  upon  in 
others.  The  name  of  Bagster  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  ^*  suitable  typogra- 
phy "  and  "  the  utmost  accuracy*"  And, 
like  other  Bibles  from  the  same  press,  this 
is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  elegant  maps. 

This  oommentary,  we  ere  assured, 
needs  but  to  be  known  to  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. While  issuing  in  monthly  and 
•quarterly  parts,  it  has  already  reached  a 
large  circulation  in  England;  and  its 
plan  and  object  will  make  it  no  less  ac- 
•ceptable  to  our  brethren  in  Scotland.  In 
this  busy  age  of  stir  and  activity,  many  a 
minister  will  hail  as  a  boon  any  work 
which  promises  to  abridge  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  his  labour ;  while  others 
will  find  in  the  passages  **  parallel,  ex- 
planatory, or  suggestive,"  the  most  suit- 
able materials  for  skeletons  of  sermons. 
To  the  private  Christian,  the  light  which 
the  more  plain  serve  to  throw  on  the  ob- 
scurer texts  cannot  fail  to  be  a  strong  in- 
x^ntive  to  devotional  habits,  and  must 
also  conduce  to  a  deeper  reverence  for  the 
inspired  word. 

We  subjoin  two  passages  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  plan  of  the  work.  The 
success  of  its  execution  is  to  be  learned 
only  by  frequent  reference  to  its  pages. 

FsALK  L  1.  Blessed  i$  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  eviUdoen  t  for  I  will  keep 
Che  coaimandineDti  of  my  God.  Ps.  119. 115— Ue 
that  walketh  with  wice  mm  ehall  be  wiae :  but  a 
oompanion  of  fooleehall  be  dentroyed.  Pr.  13  20. 
—Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  eru  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not 
by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pats  away.  Fr.  4.  14.  15. 
—Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  U  the 
Xate,  and  broad  is  the  war.  that  Iradeth  to  de- 
■tructiun,  and  luany  there  be  which  go  in  thereat. 
Mat.  7. 11. 

1  have  not  sat  with  Tain  persons,  neither  will  I 
go  in  with  dissemblers.  Pg  '^  4.~Judgraent« 
are  prepared  for  scoroers.  Pr.  19.  20.— 1  sat  not 
in  the  assemoly  of  the  n&ockers,  nor  rejoiced  ;  I 
sat  alone  bccaose  of  thy  hand:  for  thou  hsst 
iilled  me  with  indignation  Je.  15  17.— There 
•hall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walldng  after 
their  own  iosu.  S  Pc,  3.  3. 

.^OHAMS  XV.  4.  For  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have 
hope. 

AU  scripture  is  giren  by  inspiration  of  God, 
•nd  ia  ^irofttable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
currection,  ior  instniotion  ia  righteoosneai 


fhat  the  roan  of  God  rmj  be  perfoH.  t^rj^* 
ftenrished  unto  all  ifood  works.  2  It-  S-  M.  IT.— 
We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  propbecr: 
wtiereunto  ye  do  welt  that  ye  take  bc«d.  aa  wato 
s  tfffht  thatahlneth  in  a  dark  plM«- < '^^  >•  1^ 
-It  is  *»ritten*!n  the  law  of  Moeea.  Th<m  abaK 
not  rounle  the  month  of  the  ox  that  traedeth 
ont  the  com.  Doth  God  Uke  care  fbr  oxen? 
or  "alth  he  If  sUogether  for  our  sakes?  9er  oar 
mkes.  no  doubt,  thit'in  written:  that  ho  that 
plnweth  should  plow  in  hope.  1  Oo  9.  9,  10. 
—Take  ..the  prophete.  who  bmv«  vpdkma  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  enrople  of  aufTeriuc 
sffliction.  and  of  patience  ...Te  have  heard  of  the 
paMenee  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pittfeU  end  of 
tender  mercy.  Ja.  6.  lo.  11 —wow  ell  these 
things  hafvpened  unto  them  for  ensampies :  and 
theTsre  written  fervour  admonition.  1  Co  IS.  11. 
—Be  content  with  eoeh  thing*  aa  ye  luive  :  for 
he  hath  said  I  wUl  nerer  leave  thee,  nor  for. 
sake  thee.  8o  that  we  msy  boMly  say.  The 
Lord  ig  my  helper,  and  I  will  mvt  fear  ^Aet  aaa 
shall  do  unto  me.  fle.  IS  S,  6 ;  Ro  4  SS;  S4  — 
Pirtience  [  worketh]  esperiesee ;  and 
hope.  Ae.  6.4. 


THE  WOBTS  OF  HOURS. 

Bblirtr  not  that  your  Inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  honn  AS  thej  go  by  s 

For  every  man*s  wedc  self,  alas ! ' 
Makes  him  to  see  them  as  they  pass. 
At  through  s  dim  or  tinted  glass. 

But  if  in  earnest  care  yon  would 
Mete  out  to  each  Its  part  of  good« 
Tmat  rather  to  your  after  mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fUrly  spent. 
That  leaTc  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
la  sad  unrest,  and  ill  content. 

And  more— though  flree  from  seeming  bam. 

Ton  rest  fhmi  toil  of  mind  or  arm. 

Or  elow  retire  firom  pleature't  charm^i. 

If  then  a  pslnfbl  sense  comee  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone. 
Vainly  eqjoyed.  or  rainly  done— 

Of  something  firom  your  belng*s  chala 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  memory  can  retain — 

Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise  : 

Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  Just  destiniei; 

So  should  we  live,  that  every  hour 

May  die,  as  dies  the  natural  flower 

A  selfreriving  thing  of  power  ; 

That  every  thought  and  CTery  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good,  and  Axture  meed  ; 

Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develop,  not  destroy. 
Far  better  than  a  barren  Joy. 

Vk  ItoacKToa  Mix.vb. 
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Sermon. 

Bjr  the  Rer.  Pater  Gbakt,  Minister  of  St  John's  Church,  Dundee. 
"  Redeeming  the  time."— Colomuhi  iv.  5. 


How  inteDsible  soever  we  may  osually 
be  to  the  constant  and  unrarying  course 
of  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass 
what  may  be  regarded  at  one  of  the 
great  milestones  on  the  journey  of  hu- 
man life,  without  observing  with  what 
rapidity  we  are  hurried  along.  At  the 
present  season  we  have  one  of  those  mile- 
stones full  in  view.  The  chariot  of  time 
has  conveyed  us  almost  to  the  end  of 
another  stage  in  our  journey  to  eternity ; 
and,  in  a  very  little  while,  the  present 
stage  will  be  added  to  the  many  that  are 
paat.  In  our  present  circumstances, 
therefore,  standing,  as  we  do,  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  closing  year,  a  conside- 
ration of  the  admonition  before  us  will 
be  highly  suitable  and  appropriate. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
word  here  translated  "redeem,"  ijct/o- 
fd^fti,  literally  signifies,  to  purchase  or 
traffic  in  the  market*  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  term  rendered  "  redeem," 
K-jT^i  which  is  employed  in  reference 
to  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  is  declared  to 
have  obtained  eternal  ''redemption "for 
His  people.  That  signifies  to  re-pur- 
chase, or  buy  back,— to  ransom,  or  de- 
liver, by  paying  a  price— as,  for  example, 
a  prisoner  or  slave.  The  word  before 
us,  however,  means  to  purchase,  or  buy 
any  commodity  esC^sed  in  the  market- 
place—or,  simply,  to  make  our  own  by 
purchase.  Time  is  thus  beautifully  pre- 
sented to  our  view  as  a  preciops  com- 
modity, offered  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  the 
great  market-place  of  the  world ;  and  we 
are  exhorted  to  make  merchandise  of  it, 
on  account  of  its  great  value  and  vast 
importance.  In  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
course, therefore,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  set  before  you  the  obligations  to 
comply  with  this  exhortation;  and,  se- 
condly, offer  a  few  directions  for  doing  so. 

And  may  ''the  Father  of  lights,  from 
'Whom   cometli   down   every  good  and 

9.-X.. 


every  perfect  gift,"  so  shed  abroad  the 
sacred  influences  of  His  Spirit  upon  our 
minds,  that  our  meditations  at  this  time 
may  be  profitable  unto  us ;  and  that  the 
precious  hours  of  our  existence  may  no 
longer  be  squandered  away,  as  they  have 
too  frequently  hitherto  been,  in  idleness, 
folly,  and  sin,  but  that  they  may  be  so 
spent,  as  to  contribute  most  to  our  own 
individual  comfort,  to  the  truest  and 
most  permanent  good  of  our  fellow- men, 
and  to  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah's 
glory. 

I.  Tour  attention,  then,  is  invited,  in 
the  first  place,  to  tlie  obligations  to  the 
practice  of  making  merchandise  of  time. 

1.  The  first  consideration  which  I 
have  to  advance  is,  that  on  the  mode  in 
which  we  employ  our  time  on  earth,  our 
everlasting  destiny  depends.  It  is  one  of 
the  plainest  of  all  the  principles  of  earthly 
commerce,  that  any  commodity  is  desir- 
able in  proportion  to  the  returns  which 
it  is  capable  of  securing.  Kow  the  same 
principle  ought  surely  to  be  recognised 
and  acted  upon  in  that  spiritual  mer- 
chandise to  which  the  text  refers.  It  is 
the  everlasting  consequences  which  fiow 
from  it  that  give  to  time  its  transcen- 
dent value.  Were  it  not  for  these  con- 
sequences, it  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  importance  how  we  spent  it.  "Let 
us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die,"  might,  in  that  case,  very 
properly  be  the  language  of  all  classes  of 
men ;  for,  were  this  the  only  stage  on  which 
they  are  destined  to  appear,  they  might 
follow,  without  restraint,  the  bent  of  their 
sinful  inclinations,  till  the  shades  of  an- 
nihilation received  them.  But  it  is  a 
solemn  and  imporUnt  fact  that  "life  and 
immortality  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel.'*  Men  must  all  stand 
before  the  dread  tribunal  of  Christ,  to 
give  in  an  account  of  "  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,"  and  to  "  receive  according  to 
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that  they  have  done,  whether  it  be  good  |  it  ?    "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to 
or  bad."    Our  well-being  for  ever  will,  |  do,"  in  the  work  of  religion  and  of  God, 


by  the  constitution  of  God,  be  tested  by 
our  present  temper  and  actions.    The 
emphatic    language    of   inspiration    is, 
*^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.    He  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."    The 
present  is  the  period  of  probation,  and 
our  eternal  destiny  will  depend  solely 
and  entirely  upon  the  character  which 
we  form,  and  the  conduct  which  we  pur- 
sue while  upon  earth.    After  leaving  the 
present  scene,  and  entering   upon  the 
abodes  of  eternity,  the   character  and 
condition  of  every  human  being  are  fixed 
and  unalterable.    As  the  tree   falls   it 
must  lie.    Then  "  he  that  is  unrighteous 
must  be  unrighteous  still,  and  he  that  is 
filthy  must  be  filthy  still."    No  tidings 
of  mercy  shall  ever  break  the  silence  of 
the   sepulchre ;    nor  are  any  oflTers  of 
pardon  ever  reported  to   the  congrega- 
tion of  the    dead.     How  solemn   and 
affecting,  in  this  view,  is  the  responsibi- 
Uty  of  the  present  hour ;  and  how  ear- 
nestly should  each  and  all  of  us  be  striv- 
ing to  prepare  ourselves  for  eternity,  by 
obtaining  that  faith  and  holinesss,  which 
form  the  only  meetness  for  "  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light  I"    In  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  when  you  have 
the  prospect  of  securing  an  inferior  and 
temporal  good,  you  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  possibility  of  fulore  should 
be  avoided  with  an  anxiety  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  which  is 
at  stake.  Why,  brethren,  is  not  the  same 
principle  practically  applied  to  the  high 
and  awful  concerns  of  the  future  ?  These, 
indeed,  are  of  infinite  moment.    The  al- 
ternative to  be  decided  by  the  mode  in 
which  yom  employ  your  time  on  earth,  is 
the  alternative  between  eternal  life  and 
eternal  death— between  the  blacknesa  of 
despair  and  the  brightneaa  of  bliss— be- 
tween the  favour  and  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty— between  heaven  and  helL  See- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  alternative  is  so 
weighty,  should  there  not  be  an  infinite 
anxiety  to  secure  life»  and  to  avoid  eren 
the  posslbUity  of  finally  ooming  short  of 


"  do  it  with  thy  might,"  seeing  that,  **  in 
the  graTe,  whither  all  are  hastening,  there 
is  no  work,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  device,"  left  practicable  for  roan. 

2.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  os  to 
make  merchandise  of  time,  will  farther 
appear,  if  its  shortness  and  uncertainty 
be  taken  into  account.    In  the  merchan- 
dise of  this  world,  the  rarity  of  any  com- 
modity much  enhances  its  ralue;   and 
should  there  be  any  dubiety  as  to  whether 
there   may  be   another  opportunity  of 
procuring  it,  the  merchant  is  proportion- 
ably  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  it  with- 
out delay.    Now,  in  like  manner,  that 
which  so  much  enhances  the  value  of  our 
time  on  earth  is,  that  notwithstanding 
that  the  work  of  preparation  for  eternity 
is  one  of  infinite  importance,  yet  the 
period  allotted  to  us  for  the  performance 
of  it  is  short  and  uneertaifL     The  brief 
duration  of  our  time  on  earth  has,  in 
every  age,  been  the  pathetic  complaint 
of  the  children  of  men.    To  attempt  to 
prove   it,  therefore,  would   be  equally 
nugatory  and  absurd.    The  sorrowings 
of  heart,  and  the  anguish  of  soul,  which 
many  of  us  have  felt  for  the  friends  or 
relatives  who  hare  been  taken  from  our 
society — the  sight  of  death's  slow  and 
sombre   procession    passing   along    our 
streets — the  grief  depicted  in  many  a 
tear-dimmed  eye  that  meets  our  gaae— 
above  all,  the  vacuum  of  heart,  that  elo- 
quence of  woe,  which  whispers  of  the 
loss  of  those  we  loved, — ^these,  these  are 
the  sad  realities  which  speak  to  ub,  in  a 
tone  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
"  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,"*  and 
that 

*NOar  hmrts,  though  stout  and  br»v«, 
Stfll,  liko  muffled  drams,  are  beaUDg 
Funeral  marches  to  the  graTe." 

How  obvious  soever  this  melandioly 
truth  may  be,  it  is  one  with  respect  to 
which  we  aie,  alas  I  fearfully  indiflferent. 
Though  thousands  pass  to  their  account 
around  us,  we  are  not  instructed.  Our 
neighbours  fail,  and  ne  turn  pale  at  the 
shock,  and  feel,  peihaps,  a  trembling 
dread.  No  sooner  are  they  removed 
**  oat  of  our  sigfati''  than,  driven  io  the 
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whirlpool  of  business,  or  lulled  in  the 
languors  of  pleasure,  we  forget  the  pro- 
vidence, and  neglect  its  errand.  Still  do 
we  pass  on,  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly, 
as  before,  like  the  Tictim  in  chains,  that 
sports  around  the  altar  on  which  its  life- 
blood  is  soon  to  flow. 

Were  we  so  constituted  that  we  might 
expect  to  spend  in  this  world  a  lengthened 
number  of  years,  some  excuse  might  be 
found  for  our  violent  attachment  to  the 
present,  and  our  unhallowed  neglect  of 
the  future.  But  what,  alas !  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case?  So  short  is  the  life 
of  man,  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pilgrim  in  a  strange  land.  "What  is 
your  life?  It  is  even  as  a  vapour,  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then 
vanisheth  away."  "  The  voice  said.  Cry  " 
— and  how  frequently,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  divine  providence,  may  that  same 
voice  be  heard!  "The  voice  said.  Cry. 
And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field."  Human  life  may 
indeed  appear  long  when  viewed  in  pro- 
spect, but  when  once  past,  its  longest 
term  seems  only  "  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

**  Tima  in  adTancc  behind  him  bidet  bis  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age ; 
Behold  him  when  past  by,  what  tben  is  seen 
Bat  his  broftd  pinions  swifter  than  the  wind  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
.Buefolf  aghast,  crj  oat  on  liis  career.". 

But  life  is  uncertain  as  well  as  short. 
While  many  live  as  though  they  had  shot 
into  the  earth  an  eternal  root,  there  are 
others  who  deceive  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uncertainty  in  which 
they  are  left  respecting  the  time  when 
their  connexion  with  it  is  to  terminate. 
Because  the  time  of  death  is  uncertain, 
they  seem  to  imagine  that  death  itself  is 
uncertain;  and  when  they  do  think  of 
death  as  sure,  they  think  of  it  also  as 
distant.  Brethren,  let  it  not  be  to  your 
condemnation,  that  you  refuse  to'  work 
while  it  is  day,  fbrgetting  that  the  night 
Cometh,  no  one  knoweth  how  speedily. 
Ton  cannot  but  know  that  the  hopes  of 
ft  prolonged  existence  can  in  no  instance 
be  built  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and 
that  life  is  never  for  a  moment  secure. 
Though  the  lamp  of  life  be  bnnung 


brightly,  the  next  breath  may  extinguish 
it  for  ever.  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
others  being  cut  off*  when  they  least  ex- 
pected death,  and  were  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  its  approach  ?  In  a  moment,  as 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  their  form 
lies  motionless,  and  their  spirit,  dislodged 
from  its  tabernacle  of  clay,  has  been 
ushered  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
its  God  and  Judge.  And  can  you  or  I 
say  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  with 
ourselves?  Impossible.  Before  we  are 
aware,  or  think,  death  may  level  his  un- 
erring dart,  and  lay  us  prostrate  with  the 
dust.  To  some  of  us  the  sentence  may 
even  now  be  on  the  point  of  going  forth, 
**This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee." 

3.  But  even  though  you  should  be  as- 
sured that  death  is  at  a  distance,  you 
have  still  the  strongest  inducements  to 
make  merchandise  of  time ;  for,  in  the 
third  place,  unless  you  check  the  pro- 
gress of  vice  now,  it  will  become  every 
day  a  more  difficult  undertaking,  and 
may  at  last  baffle  all  your  most  strenu- 
ous efforts.  How  many  are  there  who, 
though  conscious  that  at  this  moment 
they  are  totally  unprepared  for  eternity, 
yet  soothe  their  souls  into  present  calm- 
ness and  repose,  and  procrastinate  the 
consideration  and  pursuit  of  the  one  thing 
needful  to  another  season,  in  the  fond 
imagination  that  they  shall  enjoy  other 
opportunities  ere  they  die  of  giving  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  subject  with  that 
undivided  force  and  earnestness  of  atten- 
tion which  they  admit  it  so  well  deserves 
and  imperatively  requires.  But  a  con- 
duct more  foolish  and  absurd  than  this 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  "This 
is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death."  Do  the  cares  of  this  life,  the 
pursuit  of  the  riches,  the  hohours,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  engross  your 
minds  now,  and  will  these  avocations, 
think  you,  shortly  cease,  and  of  them- 
selves give  place  to  pursuits  of  a  purer 
and  more  exalted  nature?  No:  the 
world  has  attractions  fitted  to  ensnare 
and  ruin  man  at  every  stage  of  his 
"eventftfl  history;"  for  as  it  presents 
its  aenflual  joys  and  fantastic  splendours 
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to  thoQghtlef B  youth,  to  iU  riches  and 
honoan  attract  those  of  riper  years,  and 
have  power  to  enslaTC  old  age  itself, 
despite  of  all  its  wisdom  and  experience. 
How  fireqoently  do  we  behold  men  stand- 
ing on  the  very  verge  of  life,  yet  OTer- 
whelmed  with  worldly  oares,  gloating 
over  their  riches,  and  the  soooer  they  are 
to  part  with  them,  grasping  them  only 
the  more  greedily  I  In  Tain,  then,  do 
we  wait  for  minds  more  disengaged  from 
the  oares  and  avocations  of  the  world,  or 
more  free  from  those  sinfol  passions 
which  prevent  ns  from  attending  to  the 
things  which  heloDg  to  our  everlasting 
peace. 

It  is  with  the  diseases  of  the  sonl  as 
with  those  of  the  body :  the  longer  they 
continue,  the  more  incurable  do  they  be- 
come. If  now  you  find  it  difficult  to 
wean  yourselves  from  the  world,  and  to 
break  off  the  feUers  of  iniquity,  the  diffi* 
culty,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
effect  of  habit,  will  be  increased  as  you 
go  on.  It  is  the  property  of  years  to 
give  wide  and  immovable  root  to  all 
passions.  The  deeper  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  the  more  impossible  to  change 
iu  course.  The  older  and  more  invet- 
erate the  wound,  the  more  painful  the 
remedy,  and  more  desperate  the  cure. 

It  is  true  that  Divine  grace  can  subdue 
all  opposition,  and  overcome  the  worst 
and  most  inveterate  habits;  but  what 
warrant  have  you  for  imagining  that 
those  who  have  longest  resisted  that 
grace  will  be  honoured  with  the  most 
remarkable  displays  of  it  ?  Not  only  is 
eyery  promise  of  grace  uniformly  re* 
stricted  to  the  present  moment,  but  the 
Scriptures  contain  no  obscure  intimation 
that  the  obstinately  impenitent  may  be 
abandoned  to  the  consequences  of  their 
foUj.  We  are  assured  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  when  long  resisted,  oeases  to  strive 
with  the  spirit  of  man,  and  then  repen- 
tance becomes  not  only  difficult  and  im- 
probable, but  absolutely  hopeless— hope- 
less 83  the  conclusion  of  eternity  or  the 
reversal  of  doom.  We  read  that  *'  Esau 
found  no  place  for  repentance^  though  he 
■ooght  it  carefully  and  with  tears ; "  and 
it  is  said  of  those  who  continue  wilfully 
ii^pemtenlfe  «iid  wlio  ae^  not  the  Lord 


till  age  and  trouble  come»  and  dentb 
and  hell  appear  ready  to  receive  tfaem: 
<*Then  shall  they  call  upon  m^  tet 
I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me." 
And  how  awful  is  that  sayings  of  the 
prophet,  **  He  that  made  them  will  not 
have  mercy  on  them,  and  He  that  f<ffBed 
them  will  shew  them  do  favour." 

So  much,  suffice  it  to  have  said,  re- 
specting the  reasons  why  we  should 
make  merchandise  of  time.  It  is  dear 
that  these  reasons,  if  rightly  understood 
and  felt,  will  naturally  inspira  us  with 
such  a  deep  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
and  inestimable  value  of  time,  that  in- 
stead of  prodigally  wasting  it,  aa  all  are 
too  prone  to  do,  we  should  be  led  to  lay 
it  out  in  the  most  thrifty  and  economicsi 
manner,  and  like  the  apostles,  under  our 
Lord's  direction,  to  "collect  the  fxmg- 
ments,  that  nothing  be  loat."  Permit 
me,  therefore,  as  was  proposed,  under 
the  second  general  department  of  our 
subject,  to  set  before  you  a  few  direc- 
tions for  complying  with  the  apostle's 
admonition  to  purchase  time  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  eternity. 

1.  For  this  end,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  some  plan  or  system  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  our  time.  Every  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  feels  the  import- 
ance of  previous  arrangement  and  order 
in  the  management  of  his  temporal 
affairs.  How  then,  without  guilt,  cao 
you  be  content  to  have  no  system  in  this 
important  work  ?  A  due  regard  to  order 
will  enable  you  to  devote  every  hour  to 
its  proper  employment,  and  no  time  will 
be  lost.  Idleness  will  thus  be  shut  out 
at  every  avenue,  and  with  her  that 
numerous  body  of  orimes  and  evils  which 
oompose  her  train.  Be  it  your  care, 
then,  brethren,  to  observe  some  well-de- 
fined method  in  the  distribution  of  your 
time;  and,  in  particulary  set  apart  re- 
gular and  stated  season*  for  the  exalted 
duties  of  devotion.  Let  every  morning 
and  evening  be  sanctified  by  worshipfiiaf 
your  heavenly  Father  in  Uie  secreqy  of 
the  dosety  and  around  the  family  altar; 
and  let  each  returning  Sabbath  be  to  yon 
a  day  of  holy  rest-^a  foretaste  of  that 
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Sabbath  **  which  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God/' 

S.  If  we  would  make  merchandise  of 
time,  it  ia  iieceMary  that  we  take  heed 
and  beware  of  thofle  things  which  would 
rob  us  of  any  portion  of  it.  The  first 
and  most  obTious  of  these  is  idleness. 
Much  of  our  time  is  absolutelj  lost  in 
inaction  and  sloth.  When,  however,  a 
coBTiction  of  the  infinite  importance  and 
▼altte  of  time  has  been  borne  in  upon  the 
mind,  it  will  necessarily  influence  all  the 
springs  of  action,  and  make  us  discharge, 
with  alacrity  and  diligence,  all  the  duties 
of  active  life.  The  conduct  of  the  spir- 
itual merchant  is,  in  this  point  of  light, 
aptly  represented  by  that  of  the  votary 
of  earthly  commerce.  In  his  eager  flight 
from  poverty,  the  latter  "  rises  up  early, 
and  sits  up  late,  and  eats  the  bread  of 
sorrow."  He  studies  and  toils,  and  suf- 
fers patiently,  in  order  to  retrieve  the 
losses  he  may  have  sustained,  and  repair 
the  reverses  he  may  have  encount^ed. 
Even  such  ia  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
would  purchase  time  and  opportunity  for 
religion.  Heedless  of  rest,  and  pleasure, 
and  safety,  the  whole  energies  of  his  re- 
neired  nature  are  inoesaantly  put  forth 
in  active  exertions  for  the  promotion  of 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
man.  He  ** works  the  works  of  God:" 
be  **worka  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling:"  he  ^'foi^gets  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaches 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
and  presses  forward  toward  the  mark, 
for  the  prize  of  tho  high  calling  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Another  mode  in  which  time  ia  lost  to 
HS,  ia  bf  unduly  devoting  it  to  the  caret 
and  bnainesa  of  this  life.  In  the  prosecu- 
tioii  of  secular  business,  how  frequently  is 
the  heart  so  full  of  earthly  cares,  that,  like 
the  inn  at  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  room 
to  it  for  Jesus ;  and,  even  at  those  very 
perioda  when  we  are  most  specially  called 
upon  to  give  ourselves  wholly  to  thoughts 
of  God  and  heaven,  do  we  not  sometimes 
find  the  vanities  of  the  world  intruding 
IheoMelves  upon  us  ?->-thus  clogging  the 
wings  of  the  soul  in  its  upward  flight, 
aud  ''ehoking  the  good  seed  of  the  word, 
•nd  nudciDg  tl  mnfruitfuL"    Hence  our 


Saviour  solemnly  cautioned  His  disciples 
against  this  secularising  inflaence  of  the 
world,  saying,  "Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  " 
Not  that  the  Gospel  either  requires  or 
encourages  indolence  or  sloth  in  the 
management  of  our  worldly  affairs.  On 
the  contrary,  it  commands  us  to  **be 
diligent  in  business  ;"  to  *<  attend  to  the 
state  of  our  flocks  and  herds ; "  to  "  pro- 
vide," for  ourselves  and  others,  'Uhings 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ; "  and  it 
expressly  declares  that  '*  if  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
But,  while  the  Gospel  permits,  nay,  posi- 
tively commands,  you  to  be  diligent 
and  industrious  in  all  that  concerns 
your  worldly  interests,  it  at  the  same 
time  as  positively  prohibits  such  an 
attachment  to  earthly  things  as  would 
so  occupy  and  engross  the  mind  as  to 
lead  you  to  forget  the  "  things  above," 
and  consider  your  present  enjoyment  as 
the  chief  and  supreme  good.  While  you 
are  to  prosecute  with  diligence  your 
worldly  calling,  jou  must  yet,  with 
singleness  of  heart,  be  serving  God; 
you  are  to  be  *'  not  slothful  in  business," 
but  at  the  same  time,  *'  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord." 

Much  time  is  also  lost  to  us  by  its 
being  devoted  to  unnecessary  recreations 
and  overdone  amusements.  These  it  be- 
hoves us  sedulously  to  avoid.  It  is  al- 
together unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  particular  amusements.  Be- 
llgion  by  no  means  condemns  such 
amusements  as  are  necessary  to  unbend 
the  mmd,  so  that  its  elasticity  may  be 
preserved,  and  renewed  vigour  and  alac* 
rity  given  it  for  resuming  its  proper  em- 
ployment; but  itdoes most  unquestionably 
disallow  and  condemn  the  undue  use  of 
any  amusement,  or  the  following  up  of  any 
recreation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encroach 
upon  those  hours  which  belong  of  right 
to  God,  to  our  souls,  and  to  eternity. 

8.  Another  main  thing  toward  redeem- 
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ing  the  time,  is  to  watch  for  and  improYe 
those  occasions  in  which  we  can  best  pro- 
mote not  only  our  own  eternal  interests, 
but  also  those  of  our  fellow-men,  espe- 
cially of  our  family  and  all  who  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  or  over  whom  we 
have  influence.  The  merchant  who  is 
intent  u()on  the  acquisition  of  worldly 
prosperity,  watches  with  eagle  eye  every 
opening  of  speculation  and  avenue  to 
gain,  and  seizes  with  eagerness  erery 
such  opportunity  as  it  arises.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light.  Need  I  remind  you 
how  many  special  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing God,  and  fulfilling  our  high  Yocation, 
are  every  day  presented  to  us,  but  which 
we  suffer  to  pass  away  unheeded  and  un- 
improved ?  We  come  into  contact  daily 
with  sinners  that  need  to  te  warned, 
backsliders  that  need  to  be  rebuked, 
mourners  that  need  to  be  comforted ;  and 
yet  how  frequently  do  we  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sacred  claims  they  have 
upon  us  I  Nay,  do  we  not  sometimes 
suffer  even  our  own  closest  relatives  and 
friends  to  pass  away  from  the  present 
scene,  and  enter  upon  the  solemn  des- 
tinies of  an  unchangeable  eternity,  with- 
out ever  once  conversing  with  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  eternal  hopes,  or 
pointing  their  souls  to  Him  who  alone 
can  "deliver  from  the  wrath  to  come!" 
Oh  I  consider  what  a  price  you  would 
gladly  pay  to  enjoy  again  one  of  those 
days  of  opportunity  which  you  have  so 
madly  neglected.  How  gladly  would  you 
not  give  the  wealth  of  worlds,  if  that  wealth 
were  yours,  to  be  permitted  to  see  again 
—though  it  were  but  for  a  single  houi^— 
those  dear  friends  whom  the  ruthless 
hand  of  death  has  torn  from  your  em- 
brace, in  order  that  you  might  speak  to 
them  of  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
everlasting  peace  1  But,  alas  1  your  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  is  past  for  ever, 
your  friends  have  gone  to  the  bar  of  God, 
unsheltered  by  the  Redeemer's  righteous- 
ness, and  covered  with  the  guilt  of  their 
transgressions ;  and  how  far  may  not  the 
blood  of  your  Mends  be  required  at  your 
hands  I 
4.  Id  order  to  redeem  the  time,  it  is  of 


importance  to  accustom  ourselves  to  se- 
rious and  impartial  self-examination.    If 
it  is  both  necessary  and  advantageous  for 
the  votary  of  secular  commerce  to  keep 
a  faithful  and  accnrate  register  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  frequently  to  examine  his  ac- 
counts, it  is  certainly  no  less  necessary 
and  advantageous  for  the  spiritual  mer- 
chant frequently  to  examine  himself;  and 
never,  indeed,  ought  a  single  day  be  suf- 
fered  to  pass  over  his  head,  without  a  se- 
rious and  impartial  inquiry  being  insti- 
tuted as  to  the  manner  in  which  be  has 
employed  it.    It  cannot  be  dissemUed 
that  the  task  of  self-examination  is  often 
an  uncongenial  and  difficult  one^  ioas- 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  our  personal 
imperfections    which    is   thereby   com- 
municated, will  naturally  jar  against  our 
feelings  of  self  esteem  and  love  of  appro- 
bation :  and  we  are  ever  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  ourselves.    Still,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  a  task  which  must  be  faithfully 
and  perseveringly  performed ;  for  how,  I 
would  ask,  can  we  repent  of  our  sins- 
how  can  we  return  from  our  backslidiogs, 
or  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ— un- 
less we  know  our  own  state  and  charac- 
ter ?  and  how  are  we  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  these,  but  by  strict  and  habitual 
self-examination?     Let  me  exhort  you 
then,  brethren,  seriously  and  prayerfoUy 
to  examine  yourselves  every  evening  how 
you  have  spent  the  day.    Carefully  oom- 
pare  your  character  and  conduct  with  the 
requirements  of  God's  holy  Word.    Im- 
plore the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  you  may  be  led  to  a  comet  judg- 
ment of  yourselves ;  and  as,  in  devout 
and  lowly  adoraUon,  you  kneel  befoce 
the  heavenly  throne,  let  your  earnest  sup- 
plication be  that  of  the  "man  after  God's 
own  heart : "— "  Search  me,  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  ny 
thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  evei^ 
lasting." 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  wbldi  we 
may  comply  with  the  apostle's  admoni- 
tion to  redeem  the  time.  Is  it  thus  le* 
deemed  by  you?  Are  yon  striving  to 
improve  it  by  prepanog  for  that  ccerai^ 
towUchitleads?   Poet  yoar  oonscienos 
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give  rerdict  that  you  are  not,  and  "that 
moments,  houri,  hare  glided  by,  and 
borne  no  record  on  their  wings  ?  "  Then 
you  are  squandering  away  upon  trifles  ab- 
solutely insignificant,  those  precious  mo- 
menta which  God  has  giren  you  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  your  immortal  souls,  and 
are  imparting  to  your  time  an  influence 
which  your  eternity  shall  receive  in  bit- 
terness and  gloom.  Blessed  be  Qod,  there 
is  still  space  for  repentance!  Strive, 
therefore,  to  win  for  God  and  salvation 
tlie  remaining  days  and  hours  which  may 


yet  be  allotted  to  you  in  this  scene  of 
triaL  Make  the  present  time  your  own 
for  eternity— a  possession  which  will  ever 
gladden  you,  as  won  to  the  honour  of 
your  Redeemer's  grace,  and  to  Jehoval/s 
glory.  Redeem  it,  that  you  may  not  be 
ashamed  before  Jesus  at  His  coming. 
Redeem  it,  that  you  may  not  eternally 
lament  your  folly  when  "  time  shall  be  no 
longer."  Redeem  it,  and  then  the  pre- 
sent life  will  be  only  the  antepast  of  the 
felicity  of  heaven— the  dawn  that  pre- 
cedes the  perfect  day  of  glory. 


THE  NESTORIAN  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 


Long  before  the  authentic  annals  of 
Scotland  commence,  at  a  period  when 
monkish  romancists,  ^vhom  once  it  was 
the  fashion  to  call  liistorians,  tell  us  a 
fabulous  Ethus  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  a  mythic  Constantioe,  Alfred  the  Great 
reigned  in  England.  The  leading  inci- 
dents of  his  eventful  life  are  as  familiar 
as  household  words.  Every  child  can  tell 
how,  born  in  a  palace,  he  was  glad  to 
find  refuge  in  a  neat-herd*s  cottage — 
how,  after  waging  for  years  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  with  the  Danes,  he  was 
forced  to  skulk  as  a  fugitive,  disguised 
under  a  peasant*s  dress,  among  the 
dreary  marshes  of  Athelney — how  his 
heroic  spirit  bore  up  steadfast  against  his 
misfortunes — ^and  how,  after  visiting  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  even  entering  the 
royal  tent  of  the  usurper  in  the  garo  of  a 
minstrel,  he  outlived  his  evil  fortunes,  | 
and  restored  the  courage  of  his  scattered  i 
countrymen,  expelled,  or  brought  into  i 
utter  subjection  the  Danes,  and  reigned  | 
for  many  years  the  mightiest  monarch 
ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Alfred,  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  * — and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nidet—'*  establishing  his  throne,  and 
restoring  peace  and  order,  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  Churches,  and  sent 
many  presents  over  sea  to  Rome,  and  to 
Si.  Thomas  in  India.    Sighelm,  bishop 

•  Book  II..  chap.  4. 
f  A.D  88a 


of  Sherborn— sent  ambsssador'  for  this 
purpose—penetrated  successfully  into 
India,  a  matter  of  astonishment  even  in 
the  present  time.  Returning  thence,  he 
brought  back  many  brilliant  exotic 
gems  and  aromatic  juices  with  which 
that  country  abounds.*' 

The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  was  a  Nes- 
torian  church  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
a  few  miles  south  from  Madras.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  visited  by 
Marco  Polo,*  whose  testimony,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ancient  Christianity  of  Asia, 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  consider;  and  then  he 
received  the  tradition  of  the  worshippers, 
how  the  apostle,  at  first  so  slow  of  belief, 
distinguished  himself  above  all  others  by 
the  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master— how  he 
was  the  mighty  evangelist  of  the  Eastern 
world,  as  St.  Paul  of  the  West— and 
how,  having  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Hindu- 
stan, he  at  last  reached  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  died  a  martyr 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  our 
Eastern  empire. 

A  third  time,  and  centuries  after, 
that  ancient  shrine  and  that  Christian 
people  were  visited  by  white  men  from 
the  far  West.  In  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Vasco  de  Gama,  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good    Hope,  restored    to 

•  Marco  Polo's  Tnve]s,l>ook  IIL,  chap,  zz., 
M«  4. 
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Europe  the  long-lost  ocean  ^ute  to  the 
Easty  and  gave  to  his  countrymen  the 
command  of  the  Indian  Seas.  When, 
led  by  him,  the  Portuguese  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Hindustan,  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  found  Christians,  but,  to  their 
horror  and  disgust,  not  Papists.  They 
found  *  there  a  bishop,  the  Metropolitan 
of  India,  who  claimed  the  rule  over  1400 
churches,  but  who  derived  his  ordination 
from  tlievalley  of  the  Tigris,  and  not  from 
the  seveu-hiUed  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  They  found  a  numerous  people, 
who,  like  themselves,  professed  to  wor- 
ship one  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  re- 
fused to  the  Virgin  the  appellation  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  who,  on  her 
image  being  presented  to  them  for  their 
adoration,  indignantly  exclaimed,  ^We 
are  Christians,  not  idolaters." 

The  Komish  Church  knew  then,  in  the 
days  of  her  power,  but  one  means  of 
conversion,  and  that  means  was  most 
liberally  employed  upon  the  new-found 
heretics.  For  sixty  years  the  Nestorians 
in  India  experienced  to  the  full  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  the  compassionate  earnest- 
ness, the  maternal  yearnings  of  the  holy 
mother  Church.  Their  congregations 
were  dispersed,  their  priests  imprisoned, 
and  all  communication  with  Mossul,  the 
residence  of  their  patriarch,  intercepted, 


the  child  tndy  the  fiither  of  the  man  f 
Do  we  not  recognise  in  that  great  man, 
whose  brave  heart  failed  not  in  the  wilds 
of  Ezmoor,  whose  strong  arm  and  pm* 
dent  counsels  hurled  the  heathen  in- 
vader firom  our  shores,  and  whose  pro- 
phetic eye  looked  into  the  far  future, 
dreaming,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  yet 
almost  fabulous  East  he  should  find  a 
source  of  wealth  and  power  to  bis  coun- 
try ^.do  we  not  see  in  Alfred  the  beam 
idecU  of  English  courage  and  English 
wisdom  ?  And  do  we  not  see  in  this  first 
feeble,  though  truly  grand  endeavour,  to 
open  communication  with  India,  therising 
of  our  Eastern  star,  the  star  of  England's 
greatness,  towards  which,  for  centuries, 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men  were  turned  in 
wonder,  and  which  was  at  length  to  draw 
to  distant  shores,  a  Clive,  a  Hastings,  a 
Wellesley,  to  realise  the  glorious  dream 
of  the  greatest  of  our  kings  ? 

On  a  solitary  mount,  or  rather  rock,  a 
few  miles  from  Madra^  and  visible  far 
and  wide,  rising  abruptly,  as  it  does, 
from  an  extensive  plain,  stands  a  chnreh 
of  great  antiquity.  This  is  Beit-l\ima, 
as  the  Mohammedans  call  it,  the  Temple 
of  Thomas;  and  there  the  Nestorians 
point  out  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
their  Church.  Within  its  venerable 
walls  the  Saxon  pilgrim  may  hare  knelt. 
There  he  may  have  listened  to  prayers 


But  Nestorianism  refused  to  die.    **  We  i  in  a  strange  language,  while,  firom  afar, 
are  Christians,  not  idolaters,"  was  a  truth  fell  upon  his  ear  the  ceaseless  beat  of 


which  had  sunk  deep  in  the  hearts  of  a 
simple  and  devoted  people.  And  at 
length  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
arrived.  A  second  time  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  was  heard  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  merchants  from  a 
land  of  liberty  brought  liberty  to  a  de- 
spairing people. 

The  age  of  Alfred,  and  the  age  of  Vic- 
toria. That  one,  solitary,  humble  mis- 
sion, and  the  fleets  which  yearly  leave 
our  shores  for  the  land  of  spices.  The 
pious  bishop  and  his  wondering  though 
fearless  followers,  compared  with  the 
merchant  princes  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, and  the  heroes  of  Assaye,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon. 

Infancy  and  manhood.  Bat  vas  not 
•  GlbbOD,  ebap.  zlvil.  1. 


the  surf  of  the  Indian  sea.  Nearly 
thousand  years  have  passed  away ;  bat 
there  still  stands  that  primitive  temple- 
there  still  are  offered  up  those  ancient 
prayers—and  there  still  the  worshipper, 
by  morning,  noon,  or  night,  hears  the 
distant  voice  of  ocean's  waves.  Another 
thousand  years  that  church  may  still 
stand,  and  there  still  may  the  Nestorian 
bend  the  knee  in  prayer ;  but  what  will 
be  the  fortunes  of  England  then  ?  We 
cannot  see  into  the  ^ture.  But  have 
we  deserved  that  the  Great  Ruler  of 
nations  should  continue  our  prosperity  f 
Have  we  fbllowed  the  example  of  that 
learned  and  pious  king,  who  pohated  oat 
to  us  the  way  tooor  Eastern  possesstoas  f 
Have  we  gone  fixat  ta  pimy,  «nd  then  to 
work?    Have  we  no^  on  the  eontnrjY 
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Iweii  all  for  this  world,  io  India?  Have 
we  not  lived  there,  and  ruled  there,  and 
fought  and  traded,  and  amassed  power 
«nd  wealth,  as  if  there  was  no  hearen 
above  those  bright  skies  ?  Hare  we  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  a  brother's  claim 
in  the  poor,  ignorant  native  ? — and,  re- 
membering not  that  they  are,  with  us, 
children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  have 
we  not  too  often  lived  among  them  as  if 
thej  had  been  made  for  us,  and  we  for 
ourselves  ?  We  have  acquired  a  mighty 
empire,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
great  responsibilities.  God  has  rudely 
shaken  our  power.  By  terrible  works 
done  before  us,  He  has  reminded  us  of 
duties  neglected,  of  responsibilities  we 
have  not  acknowledged.  May  He  give 
us  grace  to  take  the  lesson  home  to  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  be  stirred  up,  rulers 
and  people,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  re- 
move tlie  cloud  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  hangs  over  that  fair  land, 
to  give  unto  the  Lord's  Anointed  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance ! 

We  have  spoken  of  one  Nestorlan 
church-one  still  existing  in  the  south 
of  India ;  but  who  were  the  Nestorians, 
and  why  were  they  so  called  ? 

For  three  centuries  Christianity  waged 
a  deadly  war  with  the  ancient  religion  of 
Kome— a  war  carried  on  by  truth,  fltith, 
and  patient  endurance  on  the  one  side, 
and  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  cruel 
tyranny  on  the  other.  But  at  length 
the  truth  prevailed.  The  fate  of  Pagan- 
ism was  sealed  by  the  first  edict  of 
Constantino,  a.d.  824,  tolerating  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Its  ruin  was  con- 
summated by  the  famous  persecuting 
edict  of  Theodosius  the  elder,  a.d.  412 ; 
and  twenty-eight  years  after  his  death, 
the  faint  traces  of  the  proud  religion  of 
Bome  were  no  longer  visible.  Christi- 
anity, however,  carried  away  grievous 
wounds  from  the  contest.  Anxious  to 
attract  the  idolater,  much  that  was 
idolatrous  was  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
A  pompous  ceremonial  was  established. 
Beathenish  superstitions  were  intro- 
duoed.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  idolatrous 
xeverence  for  the  memory  of  martyrs, 
monasticism,  the  ascription  of  superior 
sanctity  to  celibacy,  baptismal  regenera- 


tion, the  confounding  the  outward  cere^ 
mony  with  the  inward  grace  typiBed — 
these  and  many  kindred  errors  pervade 
the  devotional  literature  of  the  Church, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Idola- 
try had  been  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  and,  like  a  deadly  Am- 
gus,  it  lived  there,  poisoning  all  that 
was  pure  and  holy,  paralysing  the  life- 
giving  power  of  religion.  The  serpent 
was  not  dead,  though,  for  the  time,  it 
seemed  crushed  and  helpless. 

Most  of  these  errors  slid  like  sleep 
into  the  Church,  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly. Not  so,  however,  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin.  Controversies  which  had 
long  agitated  the  entire  Church,  with 
respect  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  in- 
duced one  party  strongly  to  resist,  as  they 
did  the  other  to  favour,  the  superstitious 
veneration  with  which  even  then  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  was  regarded.'  The 
battle-field  In  whteh  the  theological  com- 
batants joined  issue,  was  the  question, 
whether  or  not  it  was  proper  to  apply 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  0foroxog, 
mother  of  God.  The  term  is  used  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  rejected  by  Pro- 
testants.' At  the  head  of  the  one  party, 
those  who  rejected  the  term,  employing 
in  ita  stead  Mother  of  Christ,  was  Nes- 
torius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  At 
the  head  of  the  other  wss  Cyril,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  character  of  Cyril 
was  moulded  after  the  worst  type  of 
Eastern  asceticism^bitter,  bigoted,  and 
revengeftd,  ruling  in  his  own  diocese  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  overbearing  towards  his 
equals,  persecuting  without  fear  and 
without  pity  all  who  opposed  his  views. 

The  controversy,  and  its  results,  may 
be  expl^ned  in  a  few  words.  Nestorius 
refused  to  Mary  the  title  Mother  of 
God.  Cyril,  therefore,  accused  him 
of  ascribing  to  Christ  two  persons,  one 
born  of  the  Virgin,  and  one  derived  fh>m 
heaven.  Nestorius  retorted  by  accudng 
his  rival  of  ascribing  only  one  nature  to 
Christ,  sinking  the  human  in  the  divine. 
Cyril  appealed  to  the  Western  Church. 
He  sent  his  account  of  the  opinions  of 
Nestorius  to  Rome.  Celestine^  who  was 
then  bishop  there,  seems  to  have  paid 
2z 
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little  attention  to  Greek  metapbysioe, 
and,  judging  from  hia  reply  to  Cjrirs 
appeal,  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  the 
merits  of  the  question.  But  he  was 
flattered  by  the  reference,  and  he  gave 
his  decision  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of 
the  African  patriarch.  The  Churcli, 
however,  thougli  in  many  respects  it  had 
swerved  from  the  faith,  had  not  yet 
learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  Rome.  The 
opinion  of  Celestine  went  for  nothing, 
jyestorius  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
and  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
to  he  held  at  Ephesus. 

Cyril  was  there  on  the  day  appointed, 
along  with  his  party,  the  repreaeu'atlves 
from  Egypt.    Nestorius,  too,  arrived  in 
time,  but  heavy  rains  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  his  friends,  the  Syrian  and  other 
Eastern  bishops.  Candidianus,  Uie  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Emperor,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  throughout  as  the  frieod 
of  justice,  and  from  a  desire  for  peace, 
recommended    delay.      Cyril,  however, 
confident  in  his  present  minority,  deter- 
mined ;to  proceed.    Upon  this  Nestorius 
and  his  friends  secedtfd,  and  were  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  the  prelates  from 
t^ria.    There  were  thus  two  councils  at 
Ephesus,  each  claiming  authority  to  de- 
tennine  the  iaith  of  Christendom.    The 
one  council  deposed  Nestorius,  the  other 
<^ril  and  his  friend  Memnon.    A  schism 
seemed   immineot.      The   Emperor,   a 
weak   though  well-meaning   man,  was 
ala]:med,  and,  after  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  restore  harmony,  iie  requested 
Nestorius  to  resign  his  bishopric.    Sick 
of  the  struggle,  the  old  man  surrendered 
an  honour  he  had  never,  coveted,  and  re- 
tifed   to  his  beloved   monastery,  near 
Antioch,  his  only  prayer  beingi  that  he 
might  be  persutted  to  spend  his  latter 
daysiapeaoe. 

Bot  the  tragedy  did  not  end  here. 
The  malice  of  a  dissolute  woman  was 
not  yejt  satiated.  Pulcheria,  the  sister 
of  -Uie  Emperor,  and  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  half  maot  induced  her  Irresolute 
bnHher  to  subscribe  a  decree  for  his 
banishment  to  Upper  Egypt,  There  he 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
iLi  s  J  for,  in  his  own  diocese^  (he  ppwer 


of  Cyril  was  supreme.  Feeble  in  body^ 
and  worn  out  in  spirit,  Nestorius  was 
dragged  from  one  place  of  confinement 
to  another,  over  trackless  laiida,  and 
under  a  burning  sun,  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  soldiery, 
till  at  last  his  strength  sank  under  his 
accumulated  sufferings,  and,  after  hav- 
ing for  seven  years  been  shut  out  frum 
friendly  counsel  and  the  cheering  voice 
of  sympathy,  he  found  in  the  grave  that 
rest  which  an  ungrateful  and  unfeeling 
world  refused  to  him  here. 

The  death  of  Nestorius  completed  the 
schism.  Some  of  the  Syrian  bishops 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  many,  refusing  to  concur  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  master  whom 
they  revered,  and  regarding  as  blasphemy 
the  use  of  the  term  which  had  been  the 
watchword  of  the  now  triumphant  ma- 
jority, retired  to  their  brethren  in  Persia, 
carr}  ing  with  them  the  teaching  and  the 
arts  of  the  West.  And  there,  under  the 
liberal  sway  of  the  SassanlMU  monarchs, 
they  established  schools  and  hospitals, 
diffusing  far  and  wide  through  the 
East  the  blessings  of  clvilisatiQn  and  of 
a  pure  religion.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  Nestorian  Church. 

Hitherto  our  path  has  been  dear,  and 
our  task  easy.    Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  with   regard  to 
minute  particulars,  the  main  facta  in  the 
life  of  Nestorius.  and  in  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  rest 
upon  evidence  that  cannot  be  shaken. 
But  in  attempting  to  trace  their  after 
history,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  th«:ir 
missionaries  through  the  east  and  south, 
we  walk  in  the  land  of  darkness  and 
doubt.    That  their  efforts  were  great  and 
unwearied,  their   zeal   unbounded,  we 
know;  but  with  regard  to  the  measure  of 
their  success,  our  information  f  s  not  only 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  but  unfortunately 
uncertain  and  even  contradictory.    For 
centuries  after  the  establishment  of  their 
Church   in  Persia— while  the  Eastern 
Church  which  they  had  left  was  busied 
in  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  subtle* 
ties,   utterly   unpractical,    ss   well   as 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
thought— and    while   in  the  Western 
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-Church  the  bithops  of  Rome  were 
eteadfiistly  and  contittently  laying  the 
foundations  of  that  mighty  system  of 
error  and  tyranny,  which  opposeth  and 
exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is  called 
Qod,  and  is  worshipped — the  Nestorians 
in  the  East  were  carrying  ou  with  daunt- 
less courage  and  un  tiri  ng  perseveranoe  the 
most  wonderful  missionary  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  by  man.  From  Abys- 
sinia and  Arabia  to  the  Hoang*Ho  and 
the  Japanese  Sea— from  the  ice-bound 
deserts  of  the  north,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the  South — ^we 
trace  their  footsteps.  In  fiust,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  point  out  the  spot  where  they 
have  not  been,  than  to  tell  where  they 
have  been.  With  the  command  of  their 
heavenly  Master  as  their  watchword, 
.«*Go  ye  and  preach  the  Gospd  to  every 
4:reature,"  they  trod  fearlessly  the  barren 
and  pathless  desert  of  Central  Asia,  the 
rich  alluvial  and  unhealthy  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  the  snowy  wastes  of  Siberia, 
and  the  burning  saada  of  Africa.  The 
mightiest  rivers,  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tain, the  rocky  steep,  Uie  wide  wilder- 
ness, could  not  appal  their  dauntless 
souls,  or  stop  their  glorious  career. 

And  if  they  shrunk  not  fhun  the  ter- 
rors of  savage  nature,  neither  did  they 
shrink  from  the  dangers  they  encountered 
from  the  cruel  dispositions  of  savage  men. 
As  the  great  historian  of  ««The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  says— 
and  he  was  no  enthusiast  inclined  to 
overrate  the  efforts  of  missionary  enter- 
prise—'*  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and 
k$amarcand  pursued,  without  fear,  the 
footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  camps  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Imausand  the  Selinga. 
They  exposed  a  metai»hysical  creed  to. 
those  illiterate  shepherds ;  to  those  san- 
guinary warriors  they  recommended 
humanity  and  repose."* 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  their 
labours  there  is  but  one  opinion.  The 
measure  of  thehr  success  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. The  fruits  of  their  wurk  seem  to 
have  passed  utteriy  away.  Were  there 
ever  at^  of  importance  ?  it  has  been  asked. 
Into  tha  much- vexed  controvert  on  this 
«GibtMB,ehsp.alvil.l 


subject  we  shall  not  enter.  But  that 
we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  external 
apparent  effect  of  their  teaching,  we  will 
consider  the  testimony  of  one  man ;  and 
when  we  learn  who  he  is,  when  he  lived, 
and  what  he  did,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  his  credibility  as  a  witness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  two  Venetian  brothers,  Nicdo 
and  Maflfeo  Polo,  arrived  at  Bokhara,  in 
Turkistsn,  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
which  they  had  undertaken  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  disposing  of  European  merchan- 
dise and  purchasing  precious  stones. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  return  home  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Western 
Asia,  they  accompanied,  on  invitation,  an 
ambassador  who  happened  to  he  setting 
out  for  Pekin,  the  court  of  Kubla  ^an, 
the  Emperor  of  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
Eastern  Islands,  the  titular  prince,  the 
lord  superior  of  nearly  all  Asia,  who, 

"to  XADAda 
A  stately  pleuuM  dome  deereed, 
Wbere  Alpb,  the  nosed  river,  raa 
Through  caverns  meaaurekMa  to  man, 
Down  to  a  kanles*  ae^" 

They  were  graciously  received  by  that 
most  sagacious  and  most  learned  of 
Eastern  monarchs,  who  gladly  embraced 
so  fiivourable  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
some  certain  information  oonceming  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  They  remained 
at  his  court  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
on  their  expressing  a  desire  to  revisit 
their  DMniUes,  the  Khan  fiirnished  them 
with  a  golden  letter,  or  imperial  past* 
port,  and  oomndsaioned  tiicm  to  request 
his  HoUness  the  Pope  to  send  along 
with  them  to  China  an  hundred  men 
of  learning,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tlie  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  with 
the  seven  arts. 

Several  yean  after,  tbey  again  Tisited 
the  eourt  of  Ruble,  bringing  with  thern^ 
instead  of  the  hundred  men  of  learn- 
hag,  one  boy,  Marco,  the  son  of  Nioolo  { 
the  two  preaching  frUirs  whom  the  P<^ 
had  sent  to  bring  Aaia  under  the  power 
of  Rome  having  taken  fright  at  the 
dangers  of  the  journey  before  they  ar« 
rived  at  the  confines  of  Armenia.  Tha 
young  lifaroo  entered  the  service  of  the 
gnat  Khaoi  and  was  fmi^yed  by  him 
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In  oiBees  of  the  highest,  dignity,  being 
frequently  sent  on  important  missions  to 
different  parts  of  his  wide  empire.  After 
having  faithfully  senred  his  royal  master 
for  seventeen  years,  he  left»  loadt»d  with 
gifts,  and  earnestly  urged  again  to  visit 
the   Eastern  world.     In   returning   to 
Europe  he  came  by  sea,  skirting  all  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  landing  at 
Hormus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 
It  is  doubtM  whether  any  msn,  during 
the  middle  ages,  had  equal  opportunities 
with  Marco  Polo  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  state  of  Tar- 
tary  and  China,  slthough  visits  of  Euro- 
peans to  the  far  East  were  even  then 
not  so*  rare  as  is  generally  supposed. 
M.  Remusaf,  In  memoirs  publish^  in 
1824,  on  the  political  relations  of  the 
kings  of  Fmnce  with  the  Mogul  emper- 
ors, among  other  remarkable  instances, 
informs  us  that  "  the  first  envoy  on  the 
part  of  the  Tartars  to  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary was  an  Englishman,  banished  from 
his  country  for  certain  crimes,  and  who, 
after  having  wandered  through  Asia,  had 
finally  taken  service  among  the  Mongola. 
A  Flemish  cordelier  met,  in  the  depths 
of  Tartary,  a  woman  of  Mets  named 
Paquette,  who  had  been  carried  away 
from  Hungary ;  a  Parisian  goldsmith, 
whose  brother  was  established  in  Pa^s 
on  the  Qrand  Pont;  and  a  young  man 
from  the  environs  of  Rouen,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade ; 
he  saw  there  also  Russians,  Hungarians, 
and  Flemings*    A  singer  named  Robert, 
after  travelling  through  the  whole   of 
Asia,  returned  to  find  a  grave  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres."  * 

But  whatever  opportunities  others  may 
have  enjoyed,  he  alone,  of  all  who  knew 
so  thoroughly,  has  taken  care  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  us ;  which  he 
has  done  in  a  most  interesting  work, 
dedicated  to  emperors,  kings,  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  and  knights,  and  all 
other  people  desirous  of  knowing  the 
diversities  of  mankind,  as  well  aa  the 
diversities  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
regions  of  all  parts  of  the  East;  in  which 
dedication  he  informs  us  **  that  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  to  the  present  day,  no 
*  Boo't  TMiTSia  la  Tartary,  voL  1,  dMp.  zi. 


man,  whether  Pagan,  or  Saraooi,  or 
Christian,  or  other,  of  whatever  progeny 
or  generation  he  may  have  been,  ever 
saw  or  inquired  into  so  many  and  i 
great  things  as  Maroo  Polo  above  i 
tioned." 

Some  of  the  rery  remarkable  informa- 
tion which  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
^read  of  Nestorianism  in  Eastern  Asia, 
may  now  be  adduced  without  remark  or 
comment. 

Maroo  Polo  was  confidential  mhiister 
to  Kubla  (whose  wonderful  palace  hss 
been  wonderfully  immortalised  in  the 
glorious  dream  of  Coleridge),  grandson  of 
Jenghis  Khan.  The  founder  of  the 
Mongol  empire,  Jenghis  Khan,  Polo  in- 
forms us,*  was  originally  a  raasal  of 
Ouang  Khan,  or,  as  the  Europeans  ren- 
dered it,  Joan,  or  John  Khan ;  or,  as  we 
would  say,  King  John.  This  John  was 
a  Nestorian  Christian,  and,  like  Meldii- 
zedek,  a  priest  as  well  as  king.  Henos 
he  was  called  by  the  Nestorians  Presby- 
ter, or  Prester  John.  This  prieal-king 
had  a  name  powerful  over  all  Asia,  nor 
was  he  unknown  in  Europe.  Be  seat 
embassies  to  the  Western  Church,  and  in 
reply  Pope  Innocent  invited  him  to  put 
himself  in  sulijection  to  Rome.  **The 
native  Christians  in  Syria,"  Gieedeo 
writes,  *' delighted  in  opposing  to  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Christian  crusaders,  tales 
of  the  might  and  magnificence  of  their 
assocute  in  faith,  throned  In  the  fkrtfaest 
East/'t 

The  seat  of  his  government  was  ia 
the  north  of  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Amour  and  the  Yenisei  The 
extent  of  his  authority  we  can  but  dimly 
guess.  When  bis  empire  was  founded 
we  cannot  tell.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  his  successor  oa 
the  throne  was  a  stranger.  Jenghis  re- 
belled against  him;  prince  and  vassal 
met  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Tenduck. 
The  army  of  Ouang  Khan  was  entucly 
routed.  The  Nestorian  monarch,  ths 
prieat-king,  was  slain  in  the  field.  His 
kingdom  fell  to  the  conqueror,  wboy  io 
order  perhaps  to  give  the  appeanaoe  of 


•  Mutso  Polo,  book  I,,  diap.  zlv. 
f  r«riod|a.«aM.«3.j 
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legitimacj    to   his   title,   married   the 
<Uaghter  of  the  fallen  monarch. 

Marco  Polo  passed  through  Tartary,  and 
arrived  at  China,  about  sixty  years  after 
tlie  death  of  Presler  John,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Christian  monarchy  of  the 
Keraites.  During  that  interval,  the 
M'birlwind  of  desolation  passed  over 
Asia.  Jeughis  and  his  sons,  with  their 
700,000  warriors,  swept  through  China, 
Tartary,  Persia,  Kussia,  Hungary,  and 
Austria,  sending  the  terror  of  his  name 
into  these  distant  islands  of  the  West. 
They  seemed  to  fight  not  in  order  to 
subdue,  but  to  destroy.  Pire,  famine, 
and  slaughter,  were  tlieir  names.  En- 
tering fertile  lands,  capturing  fair  and 
wealthy  cities,  they  left  behind  them 
smoking  ruins,  an  unpeopled  wilderness. 

Christianity  in  Asia  shitred  the  de- 
structiou.  Tliat  fair  laud,  so  full  of 
promise  of  peace  and  light  to  the  world, 
which  had  been  upreared  by  centuries  of 
labour,  and  courage,  and  self-denying 
devotion,  sank  under  the  universal  de- 
luge. The  dark  waves  of  ignorance  and 
death  passed  over  it. 

But  not  80  completely  drowned  that 
no  memorial  remained.  The  continent  had 
sunk  i  but  here  and  there,  and  at  wide 
intervals,  islands  were  to  be  discovered, 
telling  of  its  former  riches  and  extent- 
islands,  scattered,  disunited  —  washed, 
sapped,  by  the  untiring  waves  of  a  rest- 
less and  angry  sea,  till  one  after  another 
they  have  gone  down  into  the  bosom  of 
these  gloomy  waters,  leaving  neither 
name  nur  memory  behind  them. 
{To  be  cifnlUued,) 


*'  Tfae  statutes  of  the  Lord  sre  right,  rejoic. 
ing  thtf  tiMirt :  the  coroniandment  or'  the  i.ord 
i«  pure.  eniiKhteDinK  tlie  eye«  :  the  f*>'ir  of  the 
i«oru  u  citfttu.  cndurlug  fur  ever ;  the  judKments 
of  tb«)  Lord  «re  true  and  riflrbteou«  altuireUier." 
~PM<m  xiz.  8» ». 

How  I  rejoice  that  the  commandments 
of  the  Lurd  are  clean,  and  pure,  and 
true,  and  righteous  altiigether!  Oh,  I 
well  know  that  tlie  knowledge  of  God, 
and  that  of  man,  are  the  two  hinges  on 
which  the  duor  of  heaven  moves;  bat 
I  also  know  that,  according  to  my  natu- 
ral disposition,  my  ihoughu  concerning 
myself,  concerning  tlie  world,  and  con- 
coruing  God,  are  not  true  and  righteous ; 


and,  therefore,  I  continnslly  desire  to 
com  pure  my  thoughts  with  those  of  a 
Being  who  is  higher  than  myself.  This 
seems  to  me  a  most  natural  prayer : — 

**  Oh,  seoreb  my  inmost  sonl  and  heart. 
Lest  from  Thj  way»  I  should  depart  t 
Clfanse  from  all  sin. 
Make  pure  within." 

Even  when  I  have  found  a  stand -point, 
daily  do  I  feel  to  what  fluctuations  it  is 
subject.  How  true  are  those  words  of 
the  apostle  James,  that  the  beholding  of 
uur  inward  man  is  like  the  behuldiug  of 
our  bodily  countenance  (James  i.  23). 
Scarcely  have  we  looked  in  the  glass 
and  gone  away,  th^n  we  forget  how  we 
appeared.  It  is  evident  that  man  must 
apply  all  his  powers,  with  a  steady  mind, 
to  explain  the  highest  problem  of  life. 
And  yet  we  are  like  men  who  know 
that  they  must  build  a  tuwer,  and  in 
their  daily  actions  only  make' prepara- 
tions for  a  small  hut.  ilow  needful  is  it 
often  to  come  again  to  the  Divine  Word, 
merely  to  reUin  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  problem  of  life  I  Oh,  what  a  bless- 
mg  it  is  to  possess  the  con^roandmeots  of 
God,  which  are  clean,  and  pure,  and 
true,  and  righteous  altogether!  For  if 
we  say  that  God  is  an  un uttered  sigh  in 
the  heart  of  every  man,  who  can  rightly 
utter  it  so  long  as  the  revealed  Word  has 
not  taught  the  right  expression  ? 

"  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  jea, 
than  much  fine  gold  :  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeyoomb."— Kerte  lu. 

To  lie  able,  in  all  sincerity,  to  repeat 
this  after  the  Psalmist  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult Usk.  We  know  it  AouU  be  so,  but 
is  it  so?  It  belongs  to  the  fallacy  in 
which  we  are  all  enUngled,  that  we  ima- 
iiine  ourselves  to  be  better  when  we  know 
better.  Yet  can  I  praise  the  Lord  that, 
although  once  in  the  depth  of  my  soul 
there  was  much  that  seemed  dearer  and 
lasted  sweeter  than  tlie  command  and 
word  of  my  God,  and  I  c<mld  not  ex- 
actly understand  such  an  expression  as 
this  of  the  Psalmist,  yet  it  is  no  longer 
so.  That  state  of  mind  has  passed  away ; 
now  I  can  undersund  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  yea  I  can  feel  their  truth.  I 
can  also  understand  my  Saviour  when 
He  says,  **  It  is  my  meat  to  do  the  will 
of  my  Father."  I  am  happy  in  the 
thought  that  God  has  revealed  Bis  will 
10  us  in  a  sore  word ;  and  though  some- 
limes  the  keeping  of  the  same  is  bitter^ 
still  in  this  very  bitterness  I  find  a 
sweetness,  and,  by  God*8  grace,  1  trust  I 
ever  shalL  Thus  will  it  be  a  rich  source 
of  blessedness  to  me^—TUolucA, 
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KANE'S  SEARCH  FOR  FRANKLIN. 
{Cmthmed  from  page  24D.) 


Fob  more  than  a  month  previoas  to  their 
departure  from  the  brig,  Kane  had  been 
storing  up,  in  a  deserted  Esquimaux  hut 
thirty -five  miles  off,  the  supplies  for  their 
journey,  and  for  several  days  bad  been 
engaged  in  the  removal  thither,  one  by 
one,  in  his  dog-sledge,  of  the  sick  and 
disabled  of  the  party.  The  greater  part 
of  this  duty  fell  on  himpelf  personally, 
and,  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  travelled 
backwards  and  forwards  a  distHnce  of 
eleven  hundred  miles.  Meanwhile,  the 
sledges  bearing  the  boats  were  slowly 
dragged  by  the  rest  of  the  crew  over  the 
floe  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  weary 
work;  one  day,  only  a  mile  crmld  be 
made  out— the  next,  perhaps  seven. 
Each  sledge  called  forth  the  united  exer- 
tions of  the  whole  party,  who  had  there- 
after to  retrace  their  steps,  and  drag 
down  its  fellow  to  a  like  disUnce.  Twice 
during  this  interval  Kane  was  forced  to 
revisit  the  brig  fur  suppliet—nor  was  it 
till  the  eighth  of  June  that  he  trod  her 
deck  for  the  last  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  ice  was  getting  into 
worse  order  every  day,  and,  as  it  became 
thinner  and  more  decaying,  the  labour 
of  dragging  the  sledges  proportionately 
increased.  Several  times  they  fairly 
broke  through,  and  several  of  the  party 
narrowly  escaped  being  carried  under  by 
the  tides.  In  the  attempt  to  extricate 
one  of  thQ  sledges  on  such  an  occasion, 
poor  Ohlsen,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
band,  oventrained  himself,  and  died  fW>m 
the  eflbets  of  the  injury  three  days  after. 

•*  We  had  no  time  to  mourn  the  lost  of 
our  comrade,  a  tried  and  courageous 
man,  who  met  his  death  in  the  galUnt 
discharge  of  doty.  It  cast  a  glo«)ro  over 
the  whole  party,  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  were  upon  us,  and  we  knew 
not  whose  turn  might  come  next,  and 
how  soon  we  might  all  of  us  follow  him 
together. 

**  I  had  careAilly  concealed  Mr.  Oh1sen*s 
sickness  ft<)m  the  Ei^quimaux,  with  every* 
thing  else  that  could  intimate  our  weak- 
ness ;  for,  without  reflecting  at  all  np<»n 
their  fidelity,  I  J^M  that  with  them,  aa 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  pity  waa  a 


less  active  provocative  to  good  deeds 
than  the  deference  which  is  exacted  by 
power.  I  had  therefore  represented  our 
abandonment  of  the  brig  as  merely  the 
absence  of  a  general  hunting  party  to  the 
far  south;  and  I  was  willing,  now,  to 
keep  up  the  impression.  I  leave  to  mor- 
alists the  discussion  of  the  question  bow 
far  I  erred ;  but  I  now  sent  them  to  their 
village  under  pretext  of  obtaining  birds, 
and  lent  them  our  dogs  to  ensure  their 
departure.  The  body  of  Mr.  Ohlsen  waa 
sewed  up,  while  they  were  gone,  in  his 
own  blankets,  and  carried  in  prixxaston 
to  the  head  of  a  little  goty^e  on  the  east 
side  of  Pekmtlik,  where,  by  hard  labour, 
we  consigned  his  remains  to  a  sort  of 
trench,  and  covered  them  with  rocks  to 
protect  them  from  the  fox  and.  bear. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  my  comrades, 
I  encroached  on  our  little  store  of  sheet- 
lead,  which  we  were  husbanding  to  mend 
our  leaky  boats  with,  and,  cutting  on  a 
small  tablet  his  name  and  age,  laid  it 
on  hia  manly  breast.  The  cape  that 
looks  down  on  him  liears  his  name. 

**  As  we  walked  back  to  our  camp  on 
the  ice,  the  death  of  Ohlsen  brought  to 
my  mind  the  strange  parallel  of  our  story 
with  that  of  old  William  Barents— a 
parallel  which  might  verify  that  sad 
truth  of  history,  that  human  adventure 
rei^ieais  itself. 

"Two  hundred  and  flfty-nine  years 
ago,  William  Barents,  cliief  pilot  of  the 
Sutes-General  of  Holland— the  United 
Sutea  of  that  day— had  wintered  on  the 
ooast  of  NoTaia  Zemblia,  exploring  the 
borthernroost  region  of  the  old  continent, 
as  we  had  that  of  the  new.  His  men, 
seventeen  in  number,  broke  down  during 
the  trials  ot  the  winter,  and  three  died, 
just  as  of  our  eighteen  three  had  gone. 
He  abandoned  his  vessel  aa  we  liad 
abandoned  ours ;  took  to  his  boats,  and 
escaped  along  the  Lapland  coast  to  lands 
of  Norwegian  civilisation.  He  had  em- 
barked with  sledge  and  boat  to  attempt 
the  aame  thing.  We  had  the  longer 
journey,  and  the  more  difficult,  before  us. 
He  lost,  aa  we  had  done^  a  cherished 
comrade  by  the  wayside;  and,  aa  I 
thought  of  thia  cloenig  resemblance  in 
our  fi)rtunea  alao,  my  mind  Iffk  but  one 
part  of  the  parallel  incomplete— ^ore^l^ 
hmuetf  ptruiudm 

**  We  gave  two  quiet  hours  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  dead  brother,  and  then  re- 
sumed our  toilsome  marcb !  ** 

Era  thia,  the  sick  had  been  again  weaoif- 
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ed,  one  by  one,  to  the  boats,  which  were 
now  abreast  of  the  last  station  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  Jane,  Kane  had  gazcd  from  the 
betgbta  of  Fekiutlik,  under  which  Ohlsen 
WHS  borled,  on  the  open  water  stretched 
before  hioi.  The  spirits  of  the  men  were 
raised  to  a  high  pitch— they  "  broke  out 
in  their  old  forecastle  songs — the  sledges 
began  to  move  merrily  ahead,  and  laugh 
and  jest  drore  out  the  old  moody  silence." 
Tbrooghottt  the  march,  the  Esquimaux 
had  behaved  nobly.  They  had  fMithfoUy 
adhered  to  the  alliance  established  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  brought  daily  sup- 
plies of  birds,  helped  to  carry  the  provi- 
sions and  stores,  and  in  tlieir  daily  inters 
course  exhibited  the  kindest  feeling  and 
moat  rigid  honesty.  One  alone  had  fallen 
short,  but^he  the  bravest  and  best  of 
themalL 

''Hans,  the  kind  eon,  and  ardent  young 
lover,  of  Fiskemaes  (a  young  maiden  of 
U|)emavik),  my  well  trusted  friend,  had 
been  missing  for  nearly  two  montha.  I 
am  loath  to  tell  the  story  as  1  believe  it, 
for  it  may  not  be  the  true  one  after  all, 
and  I  would  not  intimate  an  unwarrattt- 
able  doubt  of  the  constancy  of  boyish 
love.  But  I  must  explain,  as  far  aa  I 
can,  at  least,  why  he  was  not  wirh  us 
when  we  first  looked  at  the  open  water. 
Just  before  my  departure  for  my  April 
hunt,  Hans  came  to  me  with  a  long  fuce, 
asking  permission  to  visit  Peteravik: 
*  be  had  no  boots,  and  wanted  to  lay  in 
a  atock  of  wiilrus  hide  for  soles;. he  did 
not  need  the  dogs,  he  would  rather  walk.' 
It  waa  a  long  march,  but  he  was  well 
practised  in  it,  and  I  consented  of  course. 
Both  Petersen  and  myself  gave  him  com- 
missions to  execute,  and  he  left  us  in- 
tending to  stop  by  the  way  at  Ktah. 

*'  in  our  labours  of  the  next  month,,  we 
missed  Uana  much.  He  had  not  yet  re- 
turned, and  the  stories  of  him  that  came 
to  ua  from  Etah,  were  the  theme  of  much 
conversation  and  surmise  among  us.  He 
bad  certainly  called  there  as  he  promised, 
and  given  to  Nepsck*s  wife  an  order  for 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  he  had  then  wended 
his  way  across  the  big  headland  to  Peter- 
avik, where  8hang-hu  and  his  pretty 
daughter  had  their  home.  This  intima- 
tion was  given  with  many  an  explanatory 
grin,  for  Hans  was  a  favourite  with  all, 
the  fair  especially,  and  as  a  aui/cA,  one  of 
tiie  greatest  men  in  the  country.  It  re- 
qniicd  all  my  recf>llectionB  of  his  'old 
love '  (far  south  at  Upernavik)  to  make 
me  aospeod  my  judgment,  fur  the  boota 


came,  as  if  to  confirm  the  scandnl.  I 
never  failed  in  my  f fibrts  afterwards  to 
find  his  whereabouts,  and  went  out  of 
our  way  to  interrogate  this  and  that  set- 
tlement ;  for,  independent  of  everything 
like  duty,  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  But 
the  story  waa  everywhere  the  same. 
Hans  the  faithful— jet  I  fear  the  faithless 
— was  last  seen  upon  a  native  sledge, 
driving  south  from  Peteravik,  with  a 
maiden  at  his  side,  and  professedly  bound 
to  a  new  principality,  at  Uwarrow  Suk- 
suk,  high  up  Murchison's  Sound.  Alaa, 
for  Hans,  the  married  man  I " 

On  the  16th  June,  the  boats  were  at 
the  open  water.  "  We  see  its  deep  indigo 
horixon,  and  hear  its  roar  against  the  icy 
beach.  Its  scent  is  in  our  nostrils  and 
our  hearts.**  Here  the  boats  were  made 
ready  for  their  ^  long  and  adventurous  na^ 
vigation.**  They  were  not  only  small  and 
heavily  laden,  but  **  split  with  frost,  and 
warped  with  sunshine,  and  fairly  open  at 
the  seams.  They  were  to  be  caulked,  and 
swelled,  and  launched,  and  stowed,  before 
we  could  venture  to  embark  in  them.'* 
On  the  17th  July,  a  final  adieu  was  given, 
at  the  edge  of  the  floe,  to  their  faithfVil 
friends,  the  Esquimaux.  It  waa  a  touch- 
ing party :  the  whole  settlement  of  Etah 
had  came  down  to  bid  good-bye. 

'*  Myouk  is  crowding  fresh  presents  of 
raw  birds  on  me  as  if  I  could  eat  for  ever ; 
and  poor  Areigna  is  crying  beside  the 
tent-curtain,  wiping  her  eyes  on  a  bird- 
skin! 

**My  heart  warma  to  these  poor,  dirty, 
miserable,  yet  happy  beings,  so  long  our 
neighbours,  and  of  late  so  stanchly  our 
friends.  Theirs  is  no  affectation  of  regret. 
There  are  twenty-two  of  them  around  me, 
all  busy  in  good  offiues  to  the  Docto  Ka- 
yens :  and  there  are  only  two  women  and 
the  old  blind  patriarch  Kresuk  *Drifll- 
wood '  left  behind  at  the  settlement.    .    . 

'*  Ever  since  we  reached  Pekiutlik, 
these  friends  of  ours  have  considered  us 
their  guests.  They  have  given  us  hand- 
sledgea  for  our  baggage,  and  taken  turn 
about  in  watches  to  carry  us  and  it  to 
the  water's  edge.  But  for  them  our 
dreary  journey  would  have  been  pro- 
longed at  least  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  so 
late  even  now,  that  hours  may  measure 
our  lives.  Metek,  Myouk,  Nepack,  Mar- 
sumah  Erkee,  and  the  half-grown  boys, 
have  been  our  chief  iNbourers,  but  wo- 
men, children,  and  dogs,  are  all  bearing 
i  their  part. 
,     ^  Whatever  nmy  hare  been  the  faults 
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of  these  Eaqnimanx  heretofore,  atealing 
was  the  only  grave  one.  Treachery  tiiej 
may  hare  conceived,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that,  under  superstitious  fears 
of  an  evil  influence  from  our  presence, 
they  would  at  one  time  have  been  glad 
to  destroy  us.  But  the  day  of  all  this 
has  passed  away.  When  trouble  came 
to  us  and  to  them,  and  we  bent  ourselves 
to  their  habits,  when  we  looked  to  them 
to  procure  us  fresh  meat,  and  they  found 
at  our  poor  Oomiak-soak  shelter  and 
protection  during  their  wild  bear  hunts, 
then  we  were  so  blended  in  our  interests, 
as  well  as  modes  of  life,  that  every  trace 
of  enmity  wore  away.  God  knows  that 
since  they  professed  friendship, — albeit 
the  imaginary  powers  of  the  angekok- 
soak  and  the  marvellous  six-.-hooter  which 
attested  them,  may  have  had  their  influ- 
ence,— never  have  friends  been  more  true. 
Although,  since  Ohlsen's  death,  number- 
less articles  of  inestimable  value  t<>  them 
have  been  scattered  on  the  ice,  un  watched, 
they  have  not  stolen  a  nail.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  Metek,  upon  my  alluding 
to  the  manner  in  which  property  of  all 
sorts  was  exposed  without  pilfering,  ex- 
plained, through  Petersen,  in  these  two 
short  sentences,  the  argument  of  their 
morality  :— 

" '  You  have  done  us  gnod—we  are  not 
hungry— we  will  not  take  (steal).  You 
have  done  ua  good,  we  want  to  help  you, 
we  are  friends.'    .    .    • 

^  We  renewed  onr  queries  about  Hans, 
but  could  get  no  farther  news  of  him. 
The  last  story  is  that  the  poor  boy  and 
his  better  half  were  seen  leaving  Peter> 
avik,  *the  halting- place,'  in  company 
with  Shang-Im  and  one  of  his  big  sons. 
Lover  as  he  was,  and  nalegak  by  the  all 
hail  hereafter,  joy  go  with  him,  for  be 
was  a  right  good  fellow. 

*'  We  had  quite  a  scene  distributing 
our  last  presents.  .  •  .  Every  one  had 
something  as  his  special  price.  Our  dogs 
went  to  the  community  at  large,  as  ten- 
ants in  common,  except  ToodU-mik  and 
Whitey,  our  representative  dogs  thrnugh 
many  trials.  1  could  not  part  with  them, 
the  leaders  of  my  team ;  I  have  them 
still.    .    .    . 

**  And  now  it  only  remained  for  us  to 
make  our  farewell  to  these  desolate  and 
conflding  people.  I  gathered  them  round 
me  on  the  ice-beach,  and  talked  to  them 
as  brothers,  for  whose  kindness  I  had 
still  a  return  to  make.  I  told  them  what 
I  knew  of  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  glacier  and  the  sea, 
of  the  resomrces  that  abounded  in  these 
less  ungeuial  regions  not  very  far  off  to 
the  south,  the  greater  duration  of  day- 
light, the  less  mteostty  of  the  oold,  the 


facilitiea  of  the  hunt,  the  frequent  drifl- 
wood,  the  kayak  and  the  fishing-net.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  them  how,  under  bold 
and  cautious  guidance,  they  night  reads 
there  in  a  few  seasons  of  patient  march. 
I  gave  them  drawings  of  tlie  coast,  witb 
its  headlands  and  huuting-grouuda,  a» 
far  as  Cape  Shackleton,  and  its  best 
cam  ping- stations  from  Red  IJead  to  the 
Danish  settlements. 

'•They  listened  with  breathieaa  ioteiw 
est,  closing  their  circle  round  me;  and  a» 
Petersen  described  tiie  big  ussnk,  the 
white  whale,  the  bear,  and  the  long  open 
water  hunts  with  the  kayak  and  the 
rifl^',  they  looked  at  each  o  lier  with  m 
siKnifluanoe  not  to  be  misunderttoed. 
They  would  anxiously  have  had  me  pro- 
mise that  J  would  some  day  return,  and 
carry  a  load  of  them  down  to  the  settle- 
ments; and  I  shall  not  wjhder  it,  (juided 
perhaps  by  Hans,  they  hereafter  attempt 
the  journey  without  other  aid.** 

Two  anxious  days  followed,  when  a 
violent  storm  so  broke  up  the  ice  that 
thpy  had  to  drag  back  their  boats  up- 
wards of  a  mile  for  safety,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  1 9ih  June,  that  the 
three  vessels,  the  "Faith,"  the  "Hope,* 
and  the  "  Red  Eric,"  first  set  sail.  They 
had  been  dragged  hither  over  eighty-one 
milea  of  unbroken  ice ! 

Their  average  progress  was  now  about 
eight  miles  a- day,  stopping  to  hunt  and 
to  sleep.  The  land  ices  were  still  un- 
broken, and  the  journey  was  alternately 
over  these  and  over  water.  Their  diffi- 
culties were  unintermitted.  Take  as  a 
sample,  the  first  day's  sail  for  fiakluyt 
Island : — 

"  It  was  an  ugly  crossing ;  we  had  a 
most  chopping  sea  from  the  bouth-east, 
and  after  a  while  the  'Red*  boat  swamped. 
Riley  and  Godfrey  managed  to  struggle 
to  the  *  Faith,'  and  Bonsai  to  the  '  Hope,' 
but  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  cargo 
of  our  little  comrade,  it  was  as  much  as 
we  Could  do  to  keep  tier  afloat,  aod  let 
her  tow  behind  us.  Just  at  this  time^ 
too,  the  *  Hope '  maiie  a  signal  of  diaiieas, 
and  Brooks  hailed  us  to  say  that  she  waa 
making  water  laster  than  he  oould  free 
her.- 

ikgain,  when  fastened  to  a  large  floe 
near  the  shore,  making  their  harbour 
"  in  a  carack  which  .  opened  with  the 
changes  of  the  tide,'*  a  Tiolent  gale  aroae, 
and  a  floe, — 

"  Taking  upon  a  tongue  of  Joe  i^ottl » 
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mile  to  the  north  of  ut,  began  to  swing 
upon  it  like  a  pivot,  Hud  cloae  slowly  in 
upun  our  narrow  resting  phce. 

'*  At  first  our  own  floe  also  was  driven 
before  the  wind,  but  in  a  iHtle  while  it 
encountered  the  stationary  ice  at  the 
toot  of  the  very  rock  itself.  On  the  in- 
stant, the  wildest  imaginable  noise  rose 
around  us.  The  men  sprang  mechani- 
cally each  one  to  his  sution,  bearing 
back  the  boats  and  stores,  but  I  gave  up 
for  the  moment  all  hope  of  an  escape. 
It  was  not  a  nip.  such  as  is  familiar  to 
arctic  navigators,  but  the  wliole  platform 
where  we  stood,  and  for  hundreds  of  yards 
on  every  side  of  us,  crumbled  and  crushed, 
and  piled  and  tossed  itself  madly  under 
the  pressure,  i  do  not  believe  that  of 
our  little  body  of  men,  all  of  ihem  dis- 
ciplined in  trials,  able  to  measure  danger 
while  combating  it~l  do  not  believe 
there  as  one  who  can  this  day  explain 
how  or  why— hardly  when,  in  fact — we 
found  Ottrselves  afloat.  We  only  knew 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  utterly 
indescribable,  through  which  the  braying 
of  a  thousand  trumpets  could  no  more 
have  been  heard  than  the  voice  of  a  man, 
we  were  shaken  and  raised,  and  whirled 
and  let  down  again  in  a  swelling  waste 
of  broken  hummocks,  and  as  the  men 
grasped  the  boat-hooks  in  the  stillness 
that  followed,  the  boats  eddied  away  in  a 
tumultuous  spread  of  ice,  and  snow,  and 
water." 

Amid  all  their  labours,  discipline  and 
the  daily  routine  were  steadily  main- 
tained. They  had  perpetual  daylight, 
but  halted  regularly  at  bed-time  and  for 
meals. 

*'The  boats,  if  afloat,  were  drawn  up — 
the  buffalo-skins  spread — each  man 
placed  himself  with  his  pack  according 
to  his  number —the  cook  for  the  day 
made  his  fire,  and  the  ration,  however 
scanty,  was  formally  measured  out. 
Prayers  were  never  intermitted.  I  be- 
lieve firmly,  that  to  these  well-sustained 
observancea,  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
our  final  escape." 

On  sereral  occasions  they  encountered 
cliffs  covered  with  wildfowl,  and  feasted 
to  their  heart's  content ;  at  other  times  it 
teemed  as  though  they  were  to  suffer  the 
keenest  pangs  of  survation.  On  the  last 
of  these  latter  occasions,  when  the  pro- 
Tisions  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the 
strength  of  the  whole  party  barely  suffi- 
cient to  propel  the  boats,  an  exciting 
I  took  place: — 


"Things,"  writes  Kane,  "grew  worse 
and  worse  with  us ;  the  old  difficulty  of 
breathing  came  bsck  again,  and  our  feet 
swellefl  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were 
obliged  to  cut  open  our  canvass  boots. 
But  the  symptom  which  gave  roe  most 
uneasiness  was,  our  inability  to  sleep.  A 
form  of  low  tever,  which  hong  about 
us  when  at  work,  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  thoroughness  of  our  daily  rest ;  all 
my  ho|)es  of  escape  were  in  the  refresh- 
ing influences  of  the  halt. 

**It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were 
now  in  the  open  bay  (Melville  Bay),  and 
in  boats  so  frail  and  unworthy  as  to  re- 
quire constant  baling  to  keep  them  afloat. 
**  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  our  fortunes  that 
we  saw  a  larg^  seal  flmiing — as  is  the 
custom  of  these  animals— on  a  small 
patch  of  ice,  and  seemingly  asleep.  Sig- 
nal was  made  for  the  *  Hope '  to  follow 
astern,  and,  trembling  with  anxiety,  we 
prepared  to  crawl  down  upon  him. 

*'  Petersen,  with  the  large  English  rifle, 
was  stationed  in  the  bow,  and  ittockings 
were  drawn  over  the  oars  as  mufflers. 
As  we  neared  the  animal,  our  excitement 
became  so  intense  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  stroke.  I  had  a  set  of  sig- 
nals for  such  occasions,  which  spared  us 
the  noise  of  the  voice ;  and,  when  about 
300  yards  ofl^  the  oars  wtre  taken  in,  and 
we  moved  on  in  deep  silence,  witli  a  single 
scull  astern. 

**  He  was  not  asleep,  for  he  reared  his 
head  when  we  were  almost  within  rifle- 
shot, and  to  this  day  1  can  remember  the 
hard,  careworn,  almost  despairing  ex- 
pression of  the  men's  thin  faces,  as  they 
Daw  him  move ;  their  lives  de^iended  on 
his  capture. 

**  I  depressed  my  hand  nervously  as  a 
signal  fcr  Petersen  to  fire.  M'Gary  hnng 
upon  his  oar,  and  the  boat,  slowly  but 
noiselessly  sagging  ahead,  seemed  to  me 
within  certain  range.  Lo«>kingat  Peter- 
sen, I  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  wai  para- 
lysed by  his  anxiety,  trying  vainly  to 
obtain  a  rest  for  his  gun  ag««inst  the  cut- 
water of  the  boat.  The  aeal  rose  on  his 
fore- flippers,  gszed  at  us  for  a  moment 
with  frightened  curiosity,  and  coiled 
himself  for  a  plunge.  At  that  instant, 
simuluneoasly  with  the  crack  of  our 
rifle,  he  relaxed  his  lazy  length  on  the 
ice,  and  at  the  very  brink  of  the  water, 
his  head  fell  helpless  to  one  side. 

**!  would  have  ordered  another  shot, 
but  no  discipline  could  have  controlled 
the  men.  With  a  wild  yell,  each  voci- 
ferating according  to  his  own  impulse, 
they  urged  both  boats  upon  the  floes. 
I  A  crowd  of  hands  seized  the  seal,  and 
bore  him  up  to  safer  ice.  The  men 
t  aeemed  half  crazy ;  I  had  not  realised 
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hovr  much  we  were  reduced  by  abiolute 
famine.  Th«y  wn  over  the  fl«)e,  crying^ 
and  lattghin{<,  and  brandishing  their 
kniTe!«.  It  was  not  five  minutea  before 
every  man  was  sucking  his  b1oo<)y 
fingers,  or  nK)nthing  long  strips  of  raw 
blubber." 

The  days  passed  on,  and  they  neared 
their  journey's  end.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  the  north  coast  of  Greenland 
was  rf  ached ;  and,  at  one  of  their  sleep- 
ing halts,  Kane  was  awoke  by  Petersen. 
He  had  just  seen  and  recognised  a  native, 
who»  *«  in  bis  frail  kayak,  was  evidently 
seeking  eider-down  among  the  islands. 
The  man  had  once  been  an  inmate  of  his 
family.  'Paul  Zacharias,  don't  you 
know  me  ?  I'm  Carl  Petersen  I '  *  No,' 
said  the  man,  Miis  wife  says  he's  dead,' 
and  with  a  stolid  expression  of  wonder, 
he  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  long  beard 
that  loomed  at  him  through  the  fog,  and 
paddled  away  with  all  the  energy  of 
fright."    A  strange  welcome! 

"Two  days  after  this,  a  mist  had 
settled  down  upon  the  islands  which  em- 
bayed us,  and,  when  it  lifted,  we  found 
ourselves  rowintr  in  lazy  time,  under  the 
stmiow  of  Karkamoot.  Just  then  a  fami- 
liar sound  came  to  us  over  the  water. 

"'Listen,  Petersen  I  oars,  men!*  'What 
is  it?'  and  he  listened  quietly  at  first, 
and  then,  trembling,  cried  in  a  half 
whisper,  '  DannemarkersI ' 

"  I  remember  this,  the  first  tone  of 
Christian  voice  which  had  greeted  our 
return  to  the  world.  How  we  all  stiKxl 
up,  and  peered  into  the  distant  nooks; 
wlien  the  cry  came  to  us  again,  just  as, 
having  seen  nothing,  we  were  doubting 
whether  the  whole  waa  not  a  dream. 
By-and-by,  for  we  must  have  been  pull- 
ing  a  good  half-hour,  the  single  mast  of 
a  small  shallop  shewed  itself,  and  Peter- 
sen, who  had  been  very  quiet  and  grave, 
burst  out  into  an  incoherent  fit  of  crving, 
only  relieved  by  broken  exclamations  of 
mingled  Danish  and  English.  «*Tis  the 
Uiiernavik  oil-boat  I  The  Fraulein  Flai- 
tcher!  Carlie  Moasyn,  the  assistsnt 
couper,  must  be  on  his  road  to  Kings- 
tok  for  blubber.  The  Mariano  (the  one 
annual  ship)  has  come,  and  Carlie 
Mossyn"— and  here  he  did  it  ail  over 
again,  gulping  down  hit  woidt  and 
wringing  his  haniis. 

'*  It  was  Carlie  Mossyn,  sure  enough. 
The  quiet  routine  of  a  Danish  settlement 
"  T®?*™*"*  y«"  *fter  year,  and  Petersen 
bad  hit  upon  the  exact  state  of  things. 


The  Mariane  was  at  Proven,  and  Carlie 
Mossyn  had  eome  up  in  the  Fraulein 
Flaischer,  to  iret  the  year's  supply  of 
blubber  from  Kingatok. 

"  Here  we  first  got  our  cloudy  vague 
idea  of  what  had  passed  in  the  big  world 
during  our  absence.  The  friction  of  its 
fierce  rotation  had  not  much  disturbed 
this  little  outpost  of  civilisation,  and  we 
thought  it  a  sort  of  blunder  as  he  told  as 
that  France  and  England  were  leagued 
with  the  Mussulman  againn  the  Greek 
Church.  He  was  a  good  Lutheran,  this 
assistant  cooper,  and  all  news  with  him 
had  a  theological  complexion.  .  .  .  How 
gently  all  his  lore  oozed  out  of  him,  as, 
with  hot  tingling  fingers  pressed  against 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  we  hstened  to 
his  words,  '  Sebastopol  ain't  taken.' 
Where,  and  what  was  i^bastopol  ?  • 

Another  Btart--another  sleeping  halt, 
and  they  near  Upemavik  at  last.  The  top 
of  Sanderson's  Hope  shews  itself  above 
tlie  mists;  they  hear  the  yelling  of  the 
dogs  and  the  workmen's  belL  "  Can  it 
be  a  dream  ?  " 

*•  We  hugged  the  land  by  the  big  har- 
bour, turned  the  corner  by  the  old  brev. 
liouae,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
children,  hauled  our  boats  for  tbe  last 
time  upon  the  rock  a. 

•*  For  eighty  four  days  we  had  lived  hi 
the  open  air.  Our  habits  were  hard  and 
weather-worn.  We  could  not  remain 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  honae  with- 
out a  distressing  sense,  of  saflbcatioa. 
But  we  drank  oofiee  that  night  before 
many  a  hospitable  threshhold,  and  lis- 
tened again  and  again  to  the  hymn  of 
welcome,  which,  sung  by  many  voices, 
greeted  our  deliverance.** 


Coonge.my  heart,  arlae  and  sing. 

Cast  erery  care  sway. 
For  Ood.  the  UnireriEal  King, 

UimseifwUlbethysUy, 

Thy  portion,  herftmge.  and  wealth. 

Thy  glory,  Joy.  and  light. 
Thy  ahieid  and  aafeirnard,  heTp  and  haallb. 

Thy  oonnacJ,  and  thy  mighL 

Ne'er  hath  He  fktied,  from  Hla  high  Chroae, 

To  ffuide  tbe  world  aright. 
And  all  He  doea  or  leta  be  done 

Will  bear  heaven's  teating  light. 

Then  leave  to  Hhn  thy  fbture  lot. 

And  cheerfully  resign 
The  choice  of  palace  here,  or  cot. 

If  heaven  at  last  be  thine. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  JOUIiNAL  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 
No.  IX. 

Oovnarn  t—Sues  la  motion—The  TnoBport  Sarriee—DeMrt  Hen-p«oUiiflf— Ayen  Moaw« 
HawanOi-Taiibeh— Mnrka-Genenl  Description  of  the  tUqaiUo  range— Its  Makedneu— 
Colonn—Siience. 


Fbom  the  bright  shores  under  Ataks, 
we  turned  ap  on  a  long  flat  plain,  at  the 
end  ot  which  stood  8iie«,  hardly  risible 
through  the  steamy  air  that  trembled 
in  a  clear  vapour  oyer  the  heated  sands. 
Strange  effects,  and  very  characteristic 
of  desert  life,  have  these  same  raponrs. 
When  journeying  over  long  levels,  every- 
thing throtigh  their  medium  looks  weird- 
like.   Now,  as  they  undulate  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  sheets  of  gossamer, 
itNsks  or  bushes  seem  to  the  eye  all  in 
movement  —  elongating,  flattening,    or 
being  suddenly  seized  with   a  sort  of 
serpentine,  cork-screw  motion,  that  is 
sometimes  intensified  into  an  all-overish 
shiver.    It  is  very  oppressive  to  eye  and 
heart  when  for  hours  you  see  everything 
thus  distorted  and  steamy;  but  it  is 
otherwise,  when  at  once,  through  their 
power,  the  gray  monotony  of  the  desert 
waste  changes  into   a  fairy-like  land- 
flcape^when  they  flU  some  barren  hol- 
low with  a  glassy  lake,  that,  like  a  magic 
mirror,  turns  the  earthly  into  the  hea- 
venly, the  bare  rocks  or  stunted  shrubs 
into  summery  islands  and  shady  groves. 
Is  it  not  as  if  the  desert  thus  wished  to 
shew  her  Arab  child  what  she  could  do, 
if  she  chose,  in  the  way  of  scenery  ?  or 
does  she  thas  provide  something  to  cheer 
his  eye  when  otherwise  it  would  be  un- 
mitigated dreariness?    Through  one  of 
these  vapours  Suez  was  seen  before  us 
for  about  an  hour,  looking  absolutely 
ridiculous ;  now  every  house  gracefully 
bowed  and  becked  to  you,  now  they  all 
seemed  drunk,  staggering  helplessly ;  or 
suddenly,  as  if  seizfd  with  an  idea  they 
were   all   fligs,  they  fluttered  out  on 
an  imaginary  breeze.    But  they  were 
most  absurd-Iofiking,  when,    after   the 
manner  of  those  elastic  gutta  percha 
heads  made  to  amuse  children,  they  be- 
gan making  frightful  faces  at  you.    Now 
windows  and  doors  would  gape  out — 


long,  solemn,  and  ghastly,  as  if  vowing 
to  swallow  you  up ;  and  then  all  at  once 
flatten  into  a  horrible  grin  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  joke. 

Fancy  a  number  of  Turkish  houses 
to  have  broken  adrift  from  Cairo,  and  a 
number  of  Italian  from  Malta,  and 
that,  after  performing  a  series  of  voyages 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  they  should  all 
run  ashore  on  the  same  dreary  sand- bank, 
each  disposed  as  best  suited  its  owd 
taste,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  Suez. 
It  is  where  no  town  would  ever  be  built 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
where  any  town  looks  wonderfully  out 
of  place.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
transport  service,  and  thoroughly  realises 
thst  idea.  Everything  seems  in  a  state 
of  transport— houses,  men,  camels^ail 
simply  there  for  an  occasion — merely 
**en  route"  for  somewhere  else.  The 
inhospitable  shore  produces  nothing  of 
itself,  everything  is  "by  transport.** 
Tour  beef -steak  has  been  fed  in  the  green 
pastures  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  your 
potatoes  probably  come  from  the  ^  flrst 
gem  of  the  sea;"  and  the  very  water 
you  drink  has  been  brought  firom  the 
wells  of  Bombay.  And  yet  almost  any 
luxury,  edible  or  potable,  may  be  tliere 
commanded.  But  no  one  can  rest  in 
Suez.  Should  you/leep  there  a  night,  it 
is  with  the  night-mare  consciousness 
that  at  any  hour  the  pack  of  cards  may 
fall,  or  the  whole  aifnir  be  carried  bodily 
off  by  the  huge  oily-l(X>king  camels,  that 
crowd  the  *^  grand  square."  Yet  it  is  an 
edifying  sight  for  an  Englishman  to  con* 
template  the  swarthy  savages  of  the 
desert,  piling  up  precious  bales  and 
countless  mail-boKes,  each  bearing  the 
familiar  names  of  home,  or  of  disUnt 
colonies  that  own  our  sway. 

As  Suez  is  the  last  post  of  civilisation 
before  the  desert,  we  had  there  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  in  the  w«y  of 
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proTiston ;  and  it  is  to  be  confessed  the 
gaps  proved  already  very  many,  espe- 
cially in  oar  lien-coops.  Hassan  hud 
crammed  two  little  wicker  crates  with 
about  forty  unfortunate  feathered  bipeds, 
before  we  left  Cairo.  After  the  first 
day's  march  tweWe  were  found  dead, 
trampled,  and  choked ;  the  rest  scarcely 
ftliTC,  thirsty,  and  literally  hen-pecked. 
Every  day  there  had  been  almost  as  ex- 
tensive mortality,  to  that  when  we 
reached  Suez,  our  roosters  were  found 
reduced  to  a  irsHant  rear-guard  of  four 
or  five — cruslied,  though  not  subdued. 
But  in  such  a  plight!  From  the  mo- 
tion of  the  camels  rubbing  them  against 
the  wickers  of  their  case  all  their  feathers 
were  turned  backwards*  and  standing  on 
end — 

"  Each  particular  hair 
Like  bristles  on  tb«  fretAil  porcapina ;  ** 

and  do  what  they  could,  they  would  not 
lie  down  again.  There  was  one  little 
cock— a  noble  fellow  !— who  had  ever 
managed  to  keep  himself  aboye  the 
masses  of  his  dead  comrades,  and  now, 
anxious  to  shew  that  he  was  "up  to** 
the  journey,  strutted  about  the  tents, 
erery  feather  ruffled,  but  the  wrong  way, 
while  he  crowed  as  clearly  as  if  yet  by 
the  side  of  his  native  Nile.  Poor  fellow  1 
the  new  importation  proved  too  strong 
for  him,  and  be  was  pulled  out  next  day 
in  such  a  stale  that  the  anxious  hen  who 
•hatched  him  would  have  scarcely  recog- 
nised her  son. 

From  Suez  we  sent  our  camels  round 
by  the  ford  that  crosses  a  little  higher 
than  the  town  the  neck  of  land  which 
runs  past  it  northwards.  We  ourselves 
took  a  small  boat,  and  sailed  for  Ayen 
Mottsa.  It  was  a  brilliant  day.  The  sea 
we  sailed  on  was  blue  as  the  sky  above; 
while,  far  down  in  iu  deptha,  wens  beds 
of  ooralf  shell-strewn  sands,  and  waving 
foreau  of  tangled  weoda.  Our  boat  was 
an  Arab  coble,  with  a  huge  lateen  sail, 
which  sent  her  dancing  ia  the  fresh 
breeze,  over  the  crisp  waves,  that  dashed 
up  from  under  the  bows  in  ahowera  of 
diamond  hail,  and  then  fell  past  us 
again  blue  as  liquid  sapphire.  An  hour 
and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  shore  under 
the  weila  of  BCosea.    The  wells  are  about 


a  mile  up  from  the  aea,  and  form  a 
strange  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.  They  are  seTco  in  number, 
black  and  bitter,  but  sufficient  to  make  a 
green  spot  in  the  wilderness,  'i  here  wia 
no  more  melancholy  token  of  the  waste 
in  which  we  were,  than  to  see  how  ralv- 
able  these  few  rods  of  soil  were  to  the 
exiles  of  Suez — the  attempts  made  by 
them  here  to  form  yillas  and  gardens^ 
anything  to  suggest  even  the  idea  of  cul- 
tiTation ;  and  to  our  eyes  too,  the  shaggy 
palm  bushes,  the  feathery  acaciaa,  the 
little  spots  of  green  barley,  the  bed  of 
cabbages,  and,  abore  all,  a  genuine  rose 
in  full  bloom,  seemed  unspeakably  lovely. 
As  you  journey  southward,  the  scenery 
continues  the  same  from  the  first  day 
from  Ayen  Muusa.  About  six  miles 
away  to  the  left,  in  an  almost  unvaiy- 
iiig  wall,  runs  the  high  level  of  the  £1 
Tih,  with  the  barren  plain  over  which 
we  journey  stretching  from  its  roots 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  right.  In  front 
you  see  nothing  but  this  wall,  thia  plain, 
this  sea.  But  beyond  the  sea  are  the 
white  shores  of  Africa— the  masses  of 
Auka— the  open  sweep  of  Tawarik,  and 
the  purple  ranges  of  Deraj  farther  to  the 
south.  For  a  long  day  we  rode  oo  in 
comfortable  monotony  over  tliia  pebbly 
waste.  Now  and  then  a  ahallow  hollow, 
sometimes  half  a  mile,  someumes  a  fcw 
yarda  broad,  came  down  from  the  left» 
graced  by  the  sounding  title  of  **  wady," 
and  with  aome  pretensions  to  greenness 
•^that  is,  if  one  might  call  a  broad  abore- 
land,  with  sea-graas  tufted  here  and 
there,  green;  and  the  imperfect  almik 
will  be  improved,  if  this  broad  ahoreUnd 
be  supposed  to  be  croaaed  with  '*  sheep- 
walks,"  to  represent  the  camel  track. 
The  first  place  of  any  great  interest 
we  reached  was  the  well  of  Hawarab, 
supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  Marah— a 
little  puddle  of  bitter  water  about  three 
feet  in  circumference,  and  from  two  to 
three  inches  deep— what  a  eamel  coald 
swallow  in  a  few  gulps.  It  certainly 
must  be  much  citanged  from  what  It  was, 
if  it  really  is  Marah ;  but  one  does  not 
feel  confidence  in  the  calculations  of  the 
different  days'  journeys,  on  whkdi  the 
whole  of  HubinsoD's  theories  reft.    For 
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il  woald  be  difficult  to  determine  whether, 
when  it  is  said  ''they  removed  from," 
•od  *'  pitched  in,**  we  are  to  aoderetand 
«  day's  journey,  or  a  journey  to  a  chief 
halting- pUoe--a   desert   stage  $   as   an 
Arab  would  speak  now  of  removing  from 
Ayen  Moosa,  and  pitching  in  Feiran.    If 
mh  then  all  his  calculations  fall  to  the 
ground.    After  Hswarah  we  began    to 
more  into  the  net^work  of  wadys  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hammam-el-Fa- 
raoon,  or  baths  of  Pharaoh.    The  green 
hollow  of  Ohamndel,  with  iu  feathery 
tamarisks,  the  supposed  Elim,  was  first 
crossed,  and  then  U«eit,  with  its  tufted 
palm  grove.    The  scenery  now  was  be- 
coming grander.     The  levels  were  left 
behind,  and  we  felt  ourselves  being  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  hare  alps  of  the 
Sinaitio  range.    Between  us  and  the  sea 
rose  the  black  and  white  limestone  masses 
of  Qebel  Hamman,  while  all  around  was 
grand  in  its  desolation*    As  soon  as  we 
drew  near  to  Tayibeli,  the  *'good  valley," 
Ux  off  in   front  we  caught   our   first 
glimpse  of  the  giant  Serbal.    That  night 
we  pitched  in  Ti^ibeh-^a  deep  limestone 
gorgOb   that  winds  down  to  the  shore 
desolate  and  msjestic*    Down  this  wady, 
in  all  probability,  the  Israelites  must 
haTC  jonrneyed  to  their  **  encampment  by 
the  sea."    Down  this  solemn  avenue  had 
wound  that  long  file,  the  soft  white  cloud 
in  front,  and  behind  it  the  companies  of 
the  tribes,  filling  the  hollow  in  black 
eolnmns.    Down  betwixt  these  baro  walls 
of  rock  that  echo  the  shouts  and  the  con- 
Ibsed  noise  of  the  multitude,  they  jour- 
neyed, till  where,  on  a  sudden,  the  gorge 
opens  on  the  sbore^  they  beheld  the  broad 
sea  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  far,  far  away, 
like  the  peaks  of  Airan,  the  white  moun- 
tain-tops of  Africa.    The  coast  at  the 
month  of  Tsyibeh  is  very  wild.    To  the 
north,  the  cliffs  of  Gebel  Faraoon  seem 
to  fall  right  into  the  tea ;  whilis,  aa  you 
journey  southwards,  there  seems  to  the 
eye  but  little  room  for  you  to  pass  be« 
tween  the  bright  waves  and  the  bare 
sterile  iimeatooe  crags  on  the  left.    This 
point  of  their  journey  must  have  pre- 
sented immense  difficulties  to  such  an 
army  as  thst  of  Israel.    In  some  places, 
the  passage  between  the  difls  and  the 


shore  was  lo  narrow,  that  the  sea  washed 
our  camel's  feet ;  end  except  they  had 
crossed  orer  ledges  of  limestone  rocks,  ai* 
most  impracticable  for  cat  tie,  the  Israelites 
must  have  all  defiled  along  this  strip  of 
dry  land  left  by  the  tide— a  tedious  opera- 
tion for  three  millions.    But  to  us,  sea- 
shore and  moist  sands,  and   mountain 
renges  steeped  in  hazy  splendour,  were 
all  indescribably  glorious.    At  every  step 
the  scenery  was  changing.    Veins  of  red 
sandstone  stresked  the  limestone,  and  the 
granite  coloun  here  and  there  tuld  us 
we  were  drawing  near  the  central  masses 
of  Sinai.    And  soon  we  turned  upon  the 
wide  plain  of  Murka ;  and  before  us  ran 
the  spun  of  the  grander  alpa  beyond, 
with   Serbal   towering  in  their  midst. 
Here  one  could  easily  realise  the  forma- 
tion of  the  peninsula.    And  we  may  as 
well,  before  passing  into  the  mountain 
labyrinths  of  SInal,  that  are  lying  in  front, 
take  advantage  of  our  open   position 
on  this  plain  of  Murka,  to  deliver  a 
short  lecture  on  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  that  little  Switzerland  isolated  in 
the  sands  into  which  we  are  about  to 
plunge.    Imagine  a  wedge  divided  trans* 
versely  into  two  halves— the  upper  brosd 
half  to  be  a  high  plateau  of  limestone— 
the  other  half,  down  to  the  point,  con- 
sisting of  primitive  rocks,  granite,  por- 
phyry, '<old  red,"  greenstone,  rising  into 
three  great  central  groups  of  various 
heights,  from  9300  to  6700  feet,  and  of 
magnificent  forms.    These  three  groups 
are  Uan  Shomer,  St.  Catherine's,  and 
Serbal.    This  great  central  formation  is 
again  girdled  on  two  sides  by  a  wide 
sandy  valley,  separating  it  from  the  £1 
Tih  on  the  north,  called  the  Debbet-er- 
Ramleh,  and  by  a  strip  of  desert  like  a 
broad  shoreland,  running  along  its  entire 
length  on  the  west,  called  the  plain  of  £1 
Kaa.    The  Murka  is  the  beginning  of 
this  strip  after  passing  the  Gebel  Ham- 
man;  and  as  we  stand  on  that  plain,  we 
see  it  running  southwards  like  a  belt 
between  the  sea  and  the  walls  of  granite 
it  encloses.    But  we  hsve  to  turn  up 
firom  this  plain,  and  wind  our  way  through 
a  tangled  mountain  country,  unlike  any 
one  has  ever  seen  in  other  parte  of  the 
world.   If  yon  can  conoeiTe  the  alpa  of 
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Switzerland^for  we  have  no  mountains 
in  Scotland  above  half  the  height  and 
grandeur  of  those  of  Sioai^watbed  bare 
of  every  trace  of  ioll— "unclothed,"  as 
Sir  F.  Henniker  so  well  describes  tbem : 
for  excepting  the  scattered  creepers  here 
and  there  at  their   base — the  dinging 
hyssop  and  wild  ivy^these  iron  roclES  are 
abeolutely  naked.    At  first  sight,  such  a 
condition  would  seem  to  our  conceptions 
quite  opposed  to  the  beaatiftd  in  every  re 
speet    For  otherwise  1    There  is  a  nw- 
jesty  in  these  great  masses  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  Tenerable  as  some  Gothic  pile, 
that  would  scarcely  be  enhanced  by  the 
furniture  of  tree  or  cottage.    There  is  a 
grandness   in  this   absolute   nakedness 
that  is  very  solemn.    Rut  we  have  more 
than  this.     Although  these  mountains 
have  none  of  the  soft  green  chalets  nor 
hoaiy  pinewoods  of  Switserland,  yet  they 
are  rich  to  the  eye  in  another  beauty. 
For  if  there  is  the  bright  beauty  of  tlie 
carpet  of  flowers,  there  is  also  the  gor- 
geous beauty  of  the  mosaic  paviement;  and 
this  last  beauty  the  mountains  of  Sinai 
possess  to  a  degree  that  is  indescribable. 
In  the  Wady  SheUal  abne^  we  counted 
from  one  spot  sixteen  varieties  of  colour 
massed  in  mountain  forma  befinre  ns-* 
white,  brown,  red,  purple,  green,  pink, 
In  all  possible  shades.  None  were  bright ; 
the  elTect  of  the  whole  was  gorgeous. 
The  two  requisites  of  beauty,  form  and 
colour,  were  tims  answered.    Through 
these  luiked  ranges  the  traveller  joumeye 
by  means  of  the  wadys  or  desert  rall^i, 
quite  unlike  the  mountain   gorges   of 
Switzerland,  or  the  **  glens  "  of  our  own 
Uightands,  with  their  shaggy  brows  of 
heather,  and  perpetnal  dash  of  waters. 
The  glen  of  the  desert  is  a  pebbly  road, 
broad  and  level,  having  the  appearance 
of  A.  dry  watercourse.    They  vary  from 
30  to  400  i^t  Ui  width,  and  here  and 
there  bear  the   leathery  tamarisk,  the 
thorny  acada,  and  broom-like  *'rateni." 
There  are  no  deep  gorges,  no  gentle  slopes 
from  the  hollow  to  the  monntain  side, 
AO  shelving  off.    The  wadys  run  flat  as  a 
road,  and  the  mountains  sink  into  them 
on  either  side  as  predpiutely  as  oliflii 
into  the  sea. 
Another  chanotwistle  of  this  detert, 


which  we  have  alluded  to  already,  ia  ita 
intense  silence.  When  any  of  us  for  n 
moment  wandered  from  the  perty,  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  what  an  almost  ner- 
vous effect  it  pTodneed  upon  ns,  that 
unbroken  stillness.  It  really  weighed  oo 
you.  If  you  made  a  noise,  you  seemed 
almost  to  hear  the  silence  that  followed. 
And  this  very  silence,  oomUaed  with  tbm 
nakedness  of  the  rocks,  seemed  to  giro  U 
another  characteristic— its  sensitiveoesa 
to  sound.  liike  singing  in  an  empty 
hall,  each  note  was  prolonged  and  echoed 
for  miles.  When  yon  ran  up  n  ehovd 
with  the  voice,  it  was  like  striking  the 
strings  of  a  harp;  the  harmony  ran  «H 
ringing  and  repMling  itself,  till  it  floated 
away  in  the  fidntest  melody.  The  ehog 
of  a  gun  seemed  to  shake  the  moontaina ; 
the  roar  would  flap  and  buffet  oo  from 
diff  to  difl;  as  if  the  hills  were  shook 
with  a  wild  laughter.  How  grandly  In 
such  a  land  must  have  sounded  the  shoal 
of  the  ten  thoosands  of  Israel,  when  at 
morning  they  sang,  **Blse,  Lord,  and  lei 
thine  enemies  be  scattered  I**  How 
much  grander  still  the  thunderingsof  the 
Lavrgivittg,  **  when  even  that  Sinai  f^ 
self  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  the 
LoidtheGodoflsradl* 

D.  IL 


"  Thoa  Bsintakiett  my  lot*'»Pa*iJi  avi  ft. 

■oaras  of  say  Ufii't  rsfr«ditair  spHags, 
WboM  prMSDCtt  in  my  heart  aostiliis  ms; 

Thy  lore  appoints  me  plaaunt  things, 
Thy  mercy  ordert  all  that  pains  m*. 

If  loTing  hearts  were  never  lonely. 

If  all  thej  with  might  alwajs  be, 
Aeoeptlttg  what  they  look  for  only, 

Tbay  might  be  glad,  bnt  aotin  Ttaea. 

Wen  may  Thy  own  belored,  who  seo 
In  all  their  lot  their  Father's  jrteaamVb 

Beer  loea  of  all  they  love,  esTe  Tlieo, 
Thsir  Uviog,  everlaati^  tMsaare. 

Well  mfty  Thy  happy  children  eeaas 

From  reitleM  wiahea,  prone  to  ehi  t 
And,  in  Thy  own  exeeedinff  pUsSb 

Yield  to  Thj  daily  diedpUne. 

We  need  as  nmoli  the  eroee  we  besr, 
Ae  air  we  breathe— as  Uffht  vo  see  ; 
It  draws  us  to  Thy  side  in  prsyer» 
It  binds  us  to  oar  strength  In  Thee. 
A.  L.  v., 
HlfaMwaadM 
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THE  STORY  OF  JOB  JACOBS  AND  HIS  BOXES. 


Off  a  cold  and  frosty  December  nigbt, 
when  a  thick  fog,  saturated  with  smoke, 
covered  the  dty,  filling  every  house,  and 
choking  every  throat,  and  blinding  every 
eye — when  the  streets  were  slippery,  and 
the  lamps  no  longer  lighted  them,  but 
each  had  faded  away  into  the  dulness  of 
the  thick,  muddy  atmosphere  —  when 
nothing  seemed  cheerful  except  the 
whisky-shops,  whose  more  brilUsnt  il- 
luminations and  gaudy  ornaments  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  thin-dad 
wretch  who  peered  into  them  with  en- 
▼ions  look, — on  such  a  night  Bob 
MiUer,  the  mason,  entered  the  hduse«  of 
Peter  Simpson,  the  carpenter.  Peter 
was  sitting  beside  a  dean  and  comfort- 
able fire,  reading  his  penny  paper ;  op- 
posite to  him  his  wife  was  sewiog  and 
mending  a  ftistian  jacket ;  between  them 
a  small  table  was  set  for  tea ;  on  the  hob 
the  kettle  was  singing ;  on  the  hearth  the 
cat  was  basking;  while  two  children 
were  busy  at  their  lessons.  The  whole 
room  wore  an  aspect  of  neatness,  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort.  No  sooner  was  Bob's 
knock  responded  to  by  permission  to 
enter,  than  Peter,  rising  from  his  chair, 
welcomed  his  dd  acquaintance^  and  gave 
him  his  seat  beside  the  fire. 

After  some  ordinary  chit-chat  about  the 
weather  and  work,  Bob  remarked,**  Well, 
1  must  say  you  have  a  comfortable  house  1 
It  does  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  it." 

**  Haven't  1  always  told  you,  Bob,  that 
there  are  no  men  in  the  world  who  may 
be  happier  than  us  working  men,  if  we 
have  only  the  sense  to  know  oar  mercies, 
and  the  principle  to  use  them  well  ?  * 

''It's  all  very  easy  talking,  Peter,  but 
it  can't  be  denied  that  things  are  very 
queerly  divided  in  this  world,  and  that 
we  working  men  who  are  the  props  of 
sodety — r-" 

**  I  wonder  to*hear  a  sensible  man  like 
you  swallowing  all  that  nonsense !  " 

**!  maintain  we  ars  the  props  of 
sodety,  and  that  it  couldn't  go  on  a  week 
without  us.  1  should  like  to  know,  if 
there  were  bo  worltiog  meo,  who  would  | 


build  the  houses  for  those  money  lords, 
or  who  would  furnish  them — who  would 
build  thdr  steamers,  or  their  steam-en- 
gines, or  who " 

''  Would  pay  for  the  houses,  were  you 
going  to  say,  Bob  $  or  pay  for  their  fur- 
niture, or  employ  working  men  at  all.  If 
there  were  no  money  lords  f  I  see  it  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  that  no  class  can  be 
wanted  in  society,  neither  high  nor  low, 
rich  nor  poor,  learned  nor  unlearned. 
As  St.  Paul  says  of  the  body  of  the 
Church,  so  we  may  say  of  the  body  of 
sodety,  that  the  eye  or  tongue  cannot 
say  to  the  foot  or  hand,  We  have  no  need 
of  thee.  If  the  head  did  not  invent,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  the  hand  to  per- 
form, and  both  would  be  comparativelgr 
idle  if  no  one  had  a  pocket  to  pay." 

*'  But  tell  me,  Peter,  seriously,  do  you 
not  think  we  are  sore  oppressed  ?  " 

''Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  evils  from  which 
all  dasses  suflTer,  and  whidi  are  being 
remedied  just  ss  sodety  gets  wiser  and 
better;  but  depend  upon  it,  my  lad,  that 
by  &r  the  worst  evils,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  remedy,  are  those  which  men 
bring  upon  themselves :  for  as  I  said  be- 
fore, it  is  wonderful  how  much  happiness 
may  be  in  every  man's  house  when  there 
is  oummoQ  sense  in  his  head,  and  mauly 
principle  in  his  heart." 

*'  Man,  Peter,  you  would  make  a  grand 
lecturer." 

**  I  make  no  such  pretence,  Bob ;  but  I 
tell  you  my  heart  is  sore,  when  I  see  how 
much  comfort  and  happiness  are  every 
day  lost  by  working  men,  and  all.  men, 
from  self-indulgence  and  a  total  despising 
of  the  simplest  laws  of  God,  patting  thdr 
fingers  in  the  fire,  and  then  complaining 
of  the  heat  and  abusing  the  coals." 

'*  Well  DOW,  Peter,  Uke  my  own  ease, 
for  example.  I  am  sure  I  work  early  and 
late;  I  have  not  a  large  family,  nor  « 
dear  house,  but  it  defies  me  to  keep  oot 
of  diffiooltiee— I  don't  drink " 

**  Excuse  me.  Bob,  but  I'm  not  lo  sure 
of  that." 

**  Oh,  I  may  tnke  a  glaaa  at  a  time  on 
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pay-night,  when  I  have  loose  shillings  in 
my  pockety  bat  I  am  alvays  fit  for  my 
work." 

**  Loose  shillings,  loose  sixpences,  loose 
pence— did  you  erer  calculate  how  much 
coin  went  in  that  way  ?  " 

"No,  Peter,  I  never  did,  but  what  can 
A  man  do  with  it,  when  he  finds  an  odd 
sixpence  or  shilling  in  his  pocket,  after 
clearing  with  the  grocer  or  baker,  when 
one  meets  an  acquaintance  at  the  close- 
mouth,  and  we  begin  to  crack,  and  the 
night  is  maybe  driazly  and  cold,  and  he 
clinks  a  few  coppers  in  his  pocket,  and 
aaks, '  Have  ye  anything  on  you  ? '  what 
can  a  body  do  better  than  sit  for  half>an- 
hour  in  the  house  round  the  corner " 

**  And  be  hard  up  for  the  rent  at  the 
end  of  the  year?" 

**  Ye  have  .guessed  well  in  my  case, 
Peter,  but  it  defies  me  to  save  all  these 
odds  and  ends.  But,  to  be  sure,  what 
hurt  me  most  this  year,  was  the  number 
of  weeks  I  was  confined  to  the  house 
from  sickness ;  and  then  I  lost  a  child, 
and  there  was  the  funeral  expenses ;  and 
I  had  to  spend  every  halfpenny  of  my 
wages,  and  to  borrow  some  besides." 

"And  when  New  Year's  Day  comes, 
maybe  you'll  borrow  a  little  more  to  bring 
in  the  New  Year,"  said  Peter,  smiling. 

«<  Well,  well,"  said  Bob,  <'  that's  a  time 
when,  of  course,  we  must  be  happy  and 
thankful  for  our  mercies." 

**  No  mistake,  Bob.  But  some  of  our 
chaps  take  a  queer  way  of  being  happy. 
Sandy  Struthers,  for  example,  gets  happy 
l^  lying  one  half  of  the  night  in  the 
gutter,  and  the  other  half  in  the  police 
office.  Jamie  Gourlie,  the  shoemaker, 
gets  happy  by  thrashing  his  wife  and 
rsging  like  a  demon ;  and  many  more 
would  seem  to  have  no  other  way  of 
thanking  God  for  the  mercies  of  one  year, 
and  imploring  His  blessing  for  the  next, 
than  by  ending  the  one  and  beginning  the 
other  more  like  brute  beasts  than  ra- 
tional men»  as  if  drunkenness  and  blas^ 
phemy  were  thanksgivings  and  prayers. 

'<  You  really  frighten  me^  Peter  l->and 
yet  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  I  never 
knew  you  were  a  teetotaler  ?  " 

'*  Nor  am  I.  But  I  profess  to  be  what 
is  far  better— a  Cftmlicm— who  ever  tries 


to  enjoy  in  peace,  and  at  hia  own  flreside« 
with  sobriety  and  temperance,  whatever 
gifts  of  God  he  can  sffurd  to  possess." 

**  But  there  is  many  a  man  who  cannot 
take  one  glass  without  going  the  whole 
hog." 

''  Well,  then.  Bob,  let  him  not  take 
one  glass.  What  God  wants  is  temper- 
ance, and  every  man  is  bound  to  observe 
it  at  vkaUver  eosig  and  if  any  man  cannot 
do  thia  unless  he  wholly  abstains,  then 
is  hp  morally  bound  wholly  to  abstain." 

*'  But  whMt  I  wanted  to  consult  you 
upon  this  evening,  was  about  my  money. 
I  will  speak  freely,  although  your  wife  is 
present,  for  I  know  her  to  be  able  to 
hold  her  tongue— a  rare  virttfe  among 
wives  ]  Now,  f.ir  the  life  of  me,  if  I  know 
how  you  are  able,  with  wages  not  larger 
than  mine,  to  live  as  you  do  I  You  have 
always  good  clothes,  pay  for  your  seat  in 
church,  educate  your  children,  are  never 
behind-hand  with  your  rent,  and  ran  no 
long  accounU  in  the  shops,  but  buy  In 
the  cheapest  market.  Bob.  And  yet  1 
know  you  were  some  weeks  off  work 
from  bad  trade  and  bad  health,  like  my- 
self." 

*'  Did  you  never  hear,  of  my  unde  Job 
Jacob's  boxes?"  asked  Peter,  laughing. 

*'  Never  that  L  mind  of;"  replied  Bok. 
*'  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  old  Job, 
your  mother's  brother,  but  Dever  of  bis 
boxes.  Was  he  not  a  far-travelled  chap?" 

'*  Ay,  that  he  was— a  sort  of  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe  in  his  way,  and  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  old  fellows  you  ever 
met  with.  He  is  dead  thirty  years  ago^ 
but  I  remember  him  as  well  aa  if  1  aaw 
him  before  me,  and  can  never  forget  his 
stories." 

**  About  the  boxes,  did  you  say,  Peter?* 

**  Yes,  that  was  one  he  was  very  fbod 
of  telling,  and  it  was  the  making  of  me. 
Bob.  But  for  Job's  boxes,  neitb«  I  nor 
my  family  would  be  in  this  oomfiMt. 
They  would  greatly  help  you  too^  if  you 
would  follow  my  example." 

**  Let  us  hear  it,  Peter." 

»  WeU,  Bob,  if  you  light  your  pipe, 
and  my  wife  pours  out  a  cup  of  tea  for 
us,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Job  Jaoob 
and  his  wonderful  boxes." 
{ToU 
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DEATH  IN  THE  SNOW; 

OR,  TUB  OLD  BA8KET-W0MAK  OF  THE  NOSTH. 

▲    TRUE    BTORT. 

(  Cwtinued  from  page  256. ) 


Thm  •ingnlar  waj  in  which  the  spirit  of 
(bAokfulness  affected  her  outward  ap- 
pearance, which  has  been  alluded  to,  I 
witnessed  the  very  last  time  I  saw  her 
in  the  church,  the  Sabbath  before  her 
death.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  an 
influential  lady  had  requested  me  to  de- 
sire all  the  poor  who  could  walk,  or  the 
representatives  of  those  who  could  not, 
to  wait  upon  her  that  they  might  receiTe 
some  gratuity,  enabling  them  to  eujoy 
the  season  as  well  as  their  neighbours  in 
better  condition. 

They  all  assembled,  and  they,  eaeh 
in  order,  expressed,  as  became  them, 
their  gratitude  for  her  considerate 
bounty ;  but  when  this  old  widow  en- 
tered, and  saw  the  lady  gi?e  to  her  two 
little  boys,  each  a  packet  to  present  to 
her  as  her  New  Year's  gift,  saying  as 
th^  did  so,  *'  A  good  New  Year  to  you," 
she  was  lost  in  amazement.  SShe  could 
not  speak,  while  she  looked  unutterable 
things,  curtseying  repeatedly,  while  her 
wondtf,  thankfulness,  and  Iotc,  were 
beyond  the  power  of  expression. 

In  returning  home,  she  called  at  the 
cottage  of  a  friend,  in  whose  society 
she  ever  had  great  delight,  to  shew 
her  the  New  Year's  gift  she  had  re- 
ceived ;  to  whom  she  said,  **I  have  been 
thanking  the  L.ord  thrice;  first,  I 
thanked  Him  for  having  put  in  the 
bean  of  the  good  lady  to  remember  the 
poor;  iiext»  for  the  braw  gift  I  ha'e got; 
and  then  for  the  strength  He  gave  me 
to  gang  first  to  the  kirk,  and  then  a'  the 
wi^  down  to  the  Castle  to  get  IL*  These 
are  the  last  words  I  have  to  record  of 
hers,  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  thank* 
fuinaas  which  so  possessed  and  ruled  her 
■ottl.  She  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  gift 
•he  had  receiTed,  and  for  which  she  so 
expressed  htf  gratitude  to  God. 

The  day  on  whioh  the  labonn  or  pil- 
grimage of  the  poor  okl  basket-woman 


were  to  close,  had  now  arrived.  On  the 
Wednesdays  her  customary  round  was 
by  the  Free  Church  Manse,  and  onward  to 
the  distant  farms.  After  her  devotions, 
which  I  have  said  she  neyer  neglected, 
she  made  arrangements  for  her  departure. 
She  sent  the  heavier  basket  of  bread,  as 
she  was  wont,  onward  to  the  first  cottage 
on  her  way,  by  a  neighbour,  preparing  in 
a  little  while  to  follow  herself.  She  never 
seemed  more  intent  upon  prosecuting  any 
of  her  journeys ;  for  although  the  snow 
began  to  fall  more  heavily  than  in  the 
morning,  she  still  persisted  in  setting  out, 
though  urged  by  her  neighbours  to  re- 
main at  home  till  the  following  day.  She 
was  quite  resolute — she  had  sent  her 
bread  forward,  and  she  could  not  disap- 
point her  customers.  It  was  not  her  own, 
she  said  to  a  neighbour,  and  she  felt  it 
would  not  be  a  right  thing  to  retain  it. 
There  was  no  drift— no  wind,  indeed,  for 
it  was  deeply  calm;  and  although  snowy, 
she  knew  the  road  well,  and  year  after 
year,  in  all  weathers,  had  trod  it  with  her 
heavy  load,  and  why  should  she  fear  now  f 
When  she  did  not  return  at  the  usual 
hour,  a  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 
who  dwelt  in  the  contiguous  cottage, 
went  to  meet  her  as  fitf  as  tiie  mill,  the 
road  by  which  she  generally  came  home. 
As  it  was  late,  and  seeing  no  trace  of  her, 
she  thought  it  possible  that  she  might 
have  been  in  a  cottage  by  the  way-side 
as  she  passed,  and  so  returned,  trusting 
that  she  would  find  her  at  home  when 
she  reached  there.  The  poor  widow's 
cottage,  however,  was  all  us  darkness; 
and  then,  filled  with  fearful  fbrebodings, 
she  requested  her  brother,  who  had  come 
home  from  his  work,  to  accompany  her 
in  search  of  their  friend ;  and,  joined  by 
another  neighbour,  the  party  proceeded 
forth  again,  hoping  they  would  find  her 
in  the  house  of  an  old  widow,  where  she 
alwayt  called  to  rest  fiir  aome  time  od 
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her  way  from  the  more  distant  farms. 
The  party  were  sadly  disappointed  when, 
on  inquiry,  they  found  she  had  never 
been  there,  and  with  many  anxieties  re- 
garding her  safety,  they  proceeded  home- 
wards by  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
house  where  her  bread-basket  had  been 
deposited  in  the  morning,  but  where  she 
herself  had  never  made  her  appearance. 
Her  not  having  followed  it,  however,  had 
not  excited  any  surprise  in  her  friends 
then ;  for  they  supposed  that,  the  fall  of 
snow  thickening  after  it  had  been  sent 
onward^  she  had  been  thus  induced  to 
delay  setting  out  on  her  usual  rounds. 
Joined  now  by  the  person  who  resided 
there,  and  dreading  the  very  worst,  they 
carefully  looked  round  them  in  all  direc- 
tions as  they  moved  down  the  hill,  not 
doubting  but  that  somewhere,  as  they 
proceeded,  they  would  find  the  poor  wi- 
dow in  some  sore  distress,  if  indeed  it  wss 
possible  for  her  now  to  be  alive.  At  last, 
upon  reaching  the  vater-course  or  gorge 
which  the  pathway  crosses,  just  behind 
the  Free  Church  Manse,  they  saw  a  bas- 
ket standing  on  its  brink  under  a  bush, 
which  they  knew  to  be  Jean's  basket  of 
biscuits.  This  relieved  them  greatly  in- 
deed, and  for  a  little  dismissed  all  their 
fears,  for  they  naturally  concluded  she  had 
gone  to  the  Manse  for  shelter.  When, 
however,  they  found  she  had  never  been 
seen  there,  it  may  be  imsgined  how  grie- 
vous their  disappointment  was.  They  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  they  saw  the 
basket,  and  upon  examination  found  her 
lifeless  body  lying  athwart  the  drain, 
damming  up  the  rivulet  a  few  yards  be- 
low where  she  had  fallen.  A  light  was 
brought,  and  a  doleful  sight,  in  truth,  met 
their  eyes ;  for  there  lay  their  dear  old 
friend,  with  her  head  bare  and  her  hair 
dishevelled,  her  face  scratched  and  lace- 
rated, and  other  symptoms  of  her  having 
straggled  in  her  attempt  to  rise,  for  three 
long  hours,  from  that  pit  and  mury  clay 
(as  without  a  figure  the  place  where  she 
lay,  and  which  God  had  chosen  for  her 
death-bed,  may  well  be  termed).  These 
appearances  tested  her  wrestling  for  the 
preservation  of  her  li€s;  but  there  were 
tokens  that  in  peaoe  those  wrestlings  had 
«iided»  for,  with  her  Iwid  retting  upon  one 


of  the  sides  of  the  drain,  she  seemed  as  if 
asleep ;  her  eyes  were  closed  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  an  affectionate  sister,  and  her 
hands  Isy  across  her  breast  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion.  It  is  most  natural 
for  us  to  apply  to  her  case  the  beautiful 
discription  of  prayer  by  an  old  divine; 
for,  although  unable  to  cry  longer  for  hu- 
man help,  even  when  that  Toice  was 
silenced,  can  it  be  doubted  that  her  heart 
would  cry  to  Him  in  whom  she  had  so 
long  trusted  ?  "  For  prayer  speaketh  to 
Qod  when  the  tongue  is  stiffened  by  the 
approach  of  death.  Prayer  can  dwell  in 
the  heart,  and  be  signified  by  the  hand 
or  eye,  by  the  thought  or  groan.  Prayer, 
of  all  the  actions  of  religion,  is  the  last 
alive." 

The  probable  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
was  this,  that  in  crossing  the  drmtn  siie 
had  stumbled,  and  some  of  the  htscuits 
had  been  thrown  from  the  basket,  which 
she  had  set  down  where  it  was  discovered, 
that  she  might  recover  what  she  had  lost ; 
and  that,  in  stretching  for  them,  she  had 
lost  her  balance,  and  fallen  with  her 
head  downwards ;  and,  as  the  ground  de- 
clines rather  hurriedly,  and  the  drain 
deepens  and  widens  as  it  descends^  the 
difficulty  of  rising,  even  although  she 
had  had  the  use  of  both  her  arms,  would 
have  been  very  great,  if  at  all  possible, 
with  her  otherwise  infirm  and  unwieldy 
body ;  while  the  helplessness  occasioned 
by  her  fractured  arm  rendered  it  rery 
doubtful  whether  she  could  have  risen 
sgain,  even  if  the  drain  had  been  leveL 

To  myself,  her  decease  is  indeed  a 
very  remarkable  event  among  many  that 
have  occurred  sinoe  I  first  laboured 
in  the  holy  ministry.  I  have  seen  the 
aged,  after  a  long  period  of  sulfering, 
their  work  of  faith  and  patience  being 
perfected,  triumph  amid  death's  agonies. 
I  have  seen  the  young  advance  rapidly 
in  the  Divine  life,  of  whom  the  apDsUe 
might  have  spoken  as  having  over- 
come the  wicked  one— children,  too, 
whom  he  would  have  confessed  knew 
the  Father-^translated  from  tiiis  worid 
thst  lieth  in  wickedness,  to  which 
they  promised  to  be  channels  of  bless- 
ing. Men  in  the  vigour  of  their  days 
h«ve  been  often   overwhelmed  in  tba 
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waters  around  ua ;  and  of  many  a  tndden 
death  I  have  borne  the  ddeftil  tidings  to 
the  sunriving  kindred— deaths  too  pre- 
mature, as  men  would  speak;  and  tIo* 
lent  excitation  of  terrible  emotions  I  have 
witnessed.  Widows  have  been  left  wail- 
ing and  lamenting,  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren, with  their  cries  and  tears,  have 
filled  the  house  of  mourning.  Parents 
with  deeply  wounded  hearts,  I  have  seen 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  sons  and  daughters, 
on  whom  their  eyes  doted ;  or  looking  on 
little  children,  with  their  unspoken  grief, 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  the  fell  destroyer. 

In  various  ways  eternal  realities  have 
been  made  visible  to  me,  through  such 
shadows  of  time,  casting  a  glorious  and 
terrible  brightness;  but  I  seem  to  feel 
upon  no  occasion  has  ever  a  form  of 
death  been  presented  to  me  more  affect- 
ing than  that  of  the  poor  old  widow. 
Truly  a  lone  woman  in  the  midst  of  us, 
without  a  child,  or  brother,  or  sister, 
without  kindred  of  any  near  degree,  here 
or  elsewhere,  as  I  have  said,  she  seemed 
by  her  very  loneliness  bound  by  no  par- 
ticular tie  to  any,  yet  dwelling  in  the 
kind  afiections  of  all,— but  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  life,  as  by  the  solemn  pe- 
culiarities of  her  death,  she  was  doubt- 
less designed,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
only  to  teach  the  more  mighty  lessons  for 
the  serious  consideration,  and  affecting 
the  well-being  of  alL 

It  does  indeed  appear  most  remarkable 
that  the  close  of  a  life  of  such  trust  and 
thankfulness  should  hare  occurred  in 
the  circttmstances  which  I  have  recorded. 
None  was  ever  more  habitually  trustful 
or  tliankful,  looking  to  God  the  invisible, 
and  yet  she  was  lefc  to  die  as  if  she  had 
been  an  outcast  of  God  and  man.  I 
bare  no  doubt  the  feeling  has  arisen  in 
tome  minds,  such  as  our  blessed  Lord 
thus  rebukes,  "Think  ye  that  those 
Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled 
with  sacrifices,  or  those  upon  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen,  were  greater 
sinners  than  others  in  Jerusalem  ?  "—a 
feeling  which  then  arose  firom  not  rightly 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
from  adopting  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
time.  Does  it  really  seem  stumbling  to 
ftny  one  that  she  should  have  been  so 


OTortaken  as  by  an  evil  snare,  although 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  *^  the  end  of 
the  upright  is  peace— that  they  shall 
lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid  —  thst  the  Lord  forsaketh  not 
His  saints — that  He  saveth  them  out  of 
distresses— that  when  they  cry  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  He  delivereth  them  ?  " 
Suchi  undoubtedly,  are  the  declarations 
of  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  and,  whatever 
seems  to  the  outward  eye,  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken.  Outwardly  she  was 
not  delivered, — was  that  a  proof  that  her 
cries  were  not  heard  by  God  ?  Surely 
not ;  the  answer  of  prayer  may  issue  in 
the  shortening,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
longing of  life,  and  a  far  greater  deliver- 
ance may  be  thus  achieved  than  that 
which  would  only  lead  to  the  endurance  of 
other  troubles. 

We  know  the  highest  of  all  examples — 
He  whose  history,  indeed,,  includes  all 
teaching  that  may  be  derived  from 
others — presented  prayers  to  the  Lord 
for  deliverance,  even  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,  and  was  heard  in  that  He 
feared.  Was  He  saved  alive  ?  No ;  He 
was  mocked  to  the  hist  *'He  saved 
others;  Himself  He  cannot  save;"  and 
we  know  He  perished  on  the  accursed 
tree.  But  was  He  not  delivered?  In 
the  prophetic  language  of  the  Psalms  He 
thus  expressed  Himself  as  He  expired: 
*' Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
Spirit  "—that  was  the  crisis  of  His  de- 
liveranoe.  He  had  cried,  '<  Be  not  Thou 
far  from  me,  O  Lord :  O  my  strength, 
haste  Thee  to  help  me.  Deliver  my 
soul  from  the  sword;  my  darling  from 
the  power  of  the  dog  (or  enemy)!" 
And  what  are  the  words  that  follow? 
**Te  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Himt 
all  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify  Him; 
and  fear  Him,  all  ye  the  seed  of  Israel. 
For  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred 
the  affliction  of  the  afflicted;  neither 
hath  He  hid  His  faoe  from  him;  but 
when  he  cried  unto  Him,  He  heard." 

This,  at  all  events,  we  know,  that  no 
outward  drcumstances  can  afitet  the  true 
well-being  of  the  soul,  or  prevent  its  trust 
in  God,  and  the  peace  which  springs  from 
it  When  the  heart  has  been  made  right 
with  God,  it  matters  little  where  one 
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travels  through  the  ▼alle^  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  or  where  life  is  closed.  This 
poor  woman  woald  not  have  conqnered 
death  more  easily  had  she  been  reposing 
on  a  downy  pillow,  instead  of  resting  her 
head  against  the  side  of  that  'pit ;  and 
the  journey  thence  to  the  bosom  of 
Abraham  was  neither  longer  nor  more 
difficult  than  fh>m  the  palace  of  a  king. 

Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  cot- 
tage, so  long  as  a  little  sanctuary  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  where  many 
a  reverent,  and  loving,  and  thankful 
thought  had  been  cherished  toward  Him 
who  had  so  blessed  her. 

The  sad  catastrophe  was  the  occasion 
of  great  gri^f  to  those  among  whom  she 
had  so  long  sojouined,  and  who  for  so 
many  years  bad  witnessed  her  godly 
deportment.  The  custom  was  observed 
in  her  case  with  which  the  remains  of 
tlie  most  respected  in  the  community 
are  honoured;  the  heads  of  all  the  fa^ 
milies  in  the  parish  were  invited  to  her 
funeral,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  assembled  to  accompany  her  body 
to  the  grave.  The  two  ministers  were 
there  with  their  people,  and  each  took  a 
part  of  the  customary  services.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  silent  and  solemn  com- 
panies that  ever  travelled  from  the  house 
of  mourning  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Do  I  say  house  of  mourning  ?  The  term 
can  only  be  used  in  a  figure,  for  no  rela- 
tives were  left  in  that  oottage  to  moam ; 
bat  its  very  emptiness,  and  desolation, 
Us  being  silent  and  void,  now  no  longer 
the  scene  of  the  exercises  of  an  earnest 
soul  in  commuoioo  with  its  Qod,  seemed 
to  give  it,  to  my  eye,  the  aspect  and  the 
expression  of  a  deeper  sorrowfulness  than 
any  voiee  of  lamentation,  or  the  shedding, 
howsoever  profuse,  of  many  tears.  At  the 
place  of  sepulture^  Mr.  ■»  with  my- 

self, assisted  in  loweiing  down  the  coffin 
to  the  grave,  to  lemain  until  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man,  when  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first,  in  that  day  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  when 
oar  vile  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  into  the 
likeness  of  His  own  gkMrious  body,  by 
that  mighty  power  whereby  He  is  able  to 
aubdue  aU  things  unto  Hlmsell 


'*  Horeov«r,  by  them  to  thy  MTTant  wtmmA : 
and  in  keeping  of  them  there  m  great  retrard. 
Who  can  nndertund  hit  errors?  Cleanae  thoa 
me  from  aeoret  flnita.'*— PmJni  ziz.  11, 12. 

The  reward  we  hate  beiow  is  aurdy 
great ;  yea,  it  is  a  great  reward  that  God 
permits  us  to  be  His  servants.  His  mini- 
sters. I  feel  how  great  is  the  honour  to 
be  a  minister  of  Qod  ;  but  much  more  is 
it  to  be  His  children,  if  we  sincerely  and 
heartily  do  His  will.  And  there  is  a  yet 
more  blessed  reward,  for  ekildrem  are 
heirs,  yea,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  the 
first  begotten  son  (Bom.  viii.  17).  There- 
fore, when  I  am  in  danger  of  going  astray, 
I  will  call  to  mind  the  commands  of  my 
God.  I  know  that  in  innumerable  things 
I  am  yet  ignorant  of  myself,  and,  there- 
fore my  daily  language  shall  be— 

**  Oh,  Thou  who  cantt  not  anffer  guite  within, 
Bleued  ia  he  who  shuna  all  aecret  sin ; 
Who  wiUka  with  men,  and  Urea  with  Thee^ 
In  charity  and  parity  I  " 

**  Kaep  baok  thy  aarvaat  alaofrom  praanmptn* 
one  sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me : 
then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  ahall  hf  innoonit 
from  the  great  tranagreaaion  "-^Keric  13. 

And  do  I  commit  deliberate  pre- 
sumptuouf  sins  ?  God  forbid  I  for  he 
who  knowingly  sins  against  any  com- 
mand, is  Burely  on  the  way  to  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  How  unconsciously  we 
often  deceive  ourselves,  hanging  a  veil 
over  a  command  of  God,  and  thus  are 
gradually  led  to  do  that,  which  before, 
with  clear,  unobscured  vision,  we  regard- 
ed as  an  evil.  And  so  it  often  happens, 
that  when  we  place  ourselves  before  the 
mirror  of  the  Divine  Word,  we  are  con- 
demned thereby.  But  it  would  be  well, 
with  the  pious  Psalmist,  ever  to  maintain 
a  mistrust  of  ourselves  (though  we  may 
not  be  guilty  of  the  great  transgression), 
when  we  cease  to  walk  circumspectly. 
If  I  question  my  heart,  whether  I  ahall 
ever  entirely  forsake  that  which  now  my 
soul  most  values,  I  am  obliged  to  confess, 
that  in  myself  I  feel  no  ground  for  the 
assurance  that  I  shall  not ;  yet  do  1  find 
it  in  God,  and  in  Him  alone.^7%olaci. 

WHAT  PBxaoBnro  tbb  apnuT  wuxblbss. 
Whatever  is  used  with  a  view  to  clear 
divine  truth  to  men's  conceptions,  to 
enforce  divine  law  on  the  conscience,  or 
to  commend  divine  hope  to  their  hearts, 
that  will  the  Spirit  work  with  and 
quicken;  but  whatever  ia  used  aiereiy 
to  excite  surprise  or  admiration  aft  the 
powers  of  the  speaker,  must  be  forsaken 
by  that  divine  power  which  moves  never 
to  glorify  one  man  in  the  eye  of  another, 
but  to  reveal  the  thhigs  of  Ood  to  Hit 
wandering  creatures.— ilrAicr'*  T<mgmo/ 
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Frayenfw  Public  Worship,    By  Robert 
Lbs,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  John  Menzies. 

This  elegant  little  work,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, lies  before  us,  is  the  prayer  book 
at  present  used  by  I>r.  Robert  Lee  in 
conducting  public  worship  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Old  Grey  friars'  in  our  northern 
Presbyterian  metropolis.  The  use  of  it 
in  that  church  has  been  hitherto  a  de- 
cided success.  Por  the  reverend  doctor 
has  erery  Sunday  before  him  a  crowded 
aadience  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  far  be- 
yond the  average,  even  of  city  congrega- 
tions, in  intelligence,  taste,  and  social 
position.  And  of  these,  not  a  few  con- 
sist of  persons  who  have  joined  him  from 
the  Episcopal  Church.  At  this  we  are 
not  surprised;  for,  under  his  ministry, 
pioui  Episcopalians  can  enjoy  their  rit- 
ual predilections,  in  the  use  of  a  liturgy 
clear,  simple,  solemn,  scriptural,  breath- 
ing throughout  a  right  Christian  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  free  from  those 
serious  doctrinal  blemishes  which,  not- 
withstanding its  imdeniable  excellences, 
unhappily  disfigure  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  and  of  which  the  Romanising 
Anglican  clergy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed  have  of  late  made  such  dexterous 
use,  in  enlisting  recruits  for  the  service 
of  his  Excellency  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 

Dr.  Lee*s  volume  contains  four  courses 
of  forenoon  and  afternoon  services  for 
Sunday  ;  to  which  he  has  subjoined  ser- 
vices for  the  administration  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  celebration  of 
marriage,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;— 
as  flJso  meditations,  songs  of  praise,  and 
prayers,  for  Christian  worship,  extracted 
from  the  Psalter  and  from  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments.  In  accomplishing  his 
somewhat  adventurous  undertaking,  he 
has  displayed  piety,  talent,  judgment,  and 
taste.  His  ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  accomplishing  it,  we  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain for  himself.  In  his  well-written 
preface  he  says ; — 

^*  This  kind  of  composition,  though  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight  extremely  easy, 
will  be  found,  by  any  one  who  compre- 
hends the  qualities  which  should  distin- 
guish it,  to  be  very  difficult.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  remarkable  that  few  eminently 
successful  examples  of  it  have  appeared  in 
modern  times— fewer  probably  than  in  any 
other  department  of  religious  literature. 

"  The  authpr  of  the  following  Prayers 


has  done  his  best  endeavour  that  they 
should  not  be  declamatory,  oratoriciU,  or 
fine — familiar,  tedious,  or  particular — 
didactic  or  sermonising ;  and  he  has  la- 
boured to  make  them,  as  far  as  he  could, 
simple,  dignified,  and  devotional;  sug- 
gesting as  much  as  possible,  without  run- 
ning into  detail.  He  has  also  studied 
that  they  should  assert,  or  rather  imply. 
Christian  dr)ctrines  in  a  catholic  spirit, 
avoiding  all  sectarian  vehemence  and 
controversial  exaggeration.  It  has  also 
appeared  to  him  becoming  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  should  express 
Christian  doctrines,  especially  those  doc- 
trines which  are  termed  mysteries^  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  language  of 
Scripture :  and  that  Uiey  should  perpet- 
ually suggest  the  connexion  of  the  duties 
and  graces  of  the  Christian  character 
with  the  great  Gospel  verities;  aiming 
at  the  production  neither  of  a  dead  mor- 
ality on  one  hand,  nor  of  an  equally  dead 
and  far  more  useless  orthodoxy  on  the 
other;  but  seeking  to  combine  Christian 
life  with  Christian  motive  and  feeling — 
faiUi  working  by  bve.** 

Such  are  the  opinions  entertained  by 
Dr.  Lee,  respecting  the  qualities  by 
which  prayers  for  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  ought  to  be  characterised.  In 
these  opinions  we  are  quite  at  one  with 
him ;  and  we  moreover  think  that  he  has 
very  successfully  accomplished  what  he 
designed.  At  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
wliether  his  success  would  not  have  been 
more  complete,  had  he,  in  several  of  the 
prayers,  studied  brevity  less,  and  not  un- 
duly repressed  the  natural  flow  of  his 
own  vigorous  and  idiomatic  style,  by  too 
scrupulous  a  regard  to  the  sententious 
terseness  and  severe  simplicity  of  liturgi- 
cal composition. 

We  offer  no  extracts ;  for  any  extracts 
short  of— what  our  space  does  not  admit 
of— an  unabridged  forenoon  or  afternoon 
service,  would  not  do  proper  justice  to 
the  varied  merits  of  the  work.  Besides, 
a  liturgy^-which  this  work  really  is — 
being  intended  for  the  public  sanctuary, 
a  correct  opinion  of  it  cannot  be  formed 
even  from  the  most  copious  extracts, 
when  read  in  private.  The  right  place 
for  judging  of  Dr.  Lee's  performance,  is 
the  inside  of  the  Church  of  Old  Grey- 
friars'.  And  we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving what  we  hear  as  to  the  holy, 
happy,  and  deeply  solemnising  influence 
which  it  exercises  tliere,— as  its  invoca- 
tions, its  confessions^  its  thanksgivings^ 
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its  petitions,  and  its  intercessions,  inter- 
spersed as  they  are,  at  short  intenrals, 
with  appropriate  extracts  from  that 
model  liturgy,  the  Psalter,  are  read  with 
simple  but  solemn  pathos  by  the  minister, 
and,  at  the  appointed  resting  places,  re- 
sponded to  by  the  audible  amens  of  the 
congregation. 

A  question  at  once  most  interesting, 
and  in  no  ordinary  degree  momentous, 
here  naturally  suggests  itself:  Will  the 
Church  courts,  or  can  they,  permit  Dr. 
Lee  to  persevere  in  his  present  wide 
deviations  from  the  now  stereotyped 
mode  of  conducting  public  worship  in 
the  Established  and  other  Presbyterian 
Churches?  This  at  least  is  clear,  that 
in  maintaining  his  present  position,  he 
must  be  prepared  for  a  hard  battle.  In 
the  meantime  he  stands  alone;  while 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  furbishing  their 
armour  for  the  conflict,  by  overtures 
anent  innovations  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ing law  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Westminster  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  Dr.  Lee  contends  that  he  has 
not  transgressed  the  law.  Of  this  we  are 
by  no  means  sure.  But  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  introMJuced  liturgical  services 
into  his  congregation,  we  are  of  those 
who  think  that,  however  bold  and  un- 
precedented the  course  which  he  is 
pursuing  may  be,  much  can  be  said 
in  vindication  of  its  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency. The  Church  ought  to  have 
some  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  is  vain  for  its  friends  to  shut  their 
eyes  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  Union  downwards,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  late,  the  seceders  from  its  com- 
munion among  the  nobility,  the  landed 
gentry,  and  the  upper  strata  of  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  Scotland,  have  been  alarm- 
ingly numerous.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly 
due  to  Episcopacy  being  the  religion  of 
the  court  and  of  the  fashionable  circles — 
aif  influence  which  will  always  operate, 
whatever  measures  the  Church  may 
adopt.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  evil  is 
one,  we  are  persuaded,  which  the  Church, 
if  wise  and  active,  may  arrest  in  its  oper- 
ation ;  that  caase  being  neither  less  nor 
more  than  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  the  sermon  or  lecture — the  making  it, 
in  fact,  the  all  in  all — in  Presbyterian 
pulpits ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  litur- 
gical services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
dignity,  solemnity,  and  impressiveness,  to 
the  loose,  rambling,  tautological,  and  de- 
clamatory harangues,  mitnamed  prayers, 
which  are  so  often  heard  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  which  excite,  in  persons 
of  education  and  refined  taites,  ridicule 


and  disgust  instead  of  devotional  feeling. 
We  entirely  agree  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  when  he  says:  "Among  the 
numerous  families  of  Scotland,  who, 
since  the  Reformation,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  later  years,  have  left  the  com- 
munion of  Presbytery,  and  joined  that  of 
the  English  Church,  very  few  have  been 
induced  to  do  to  from  conversion  to  Church 
principles.  The  deeper  source  of  the  ex- 
tensive alienation  which  has  taken  place, 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  superior  attractire- 
ness  of  a  more  ritual  worship,  in  the 
weakness  of  a  predominantly  dogmatic 
and  informal  system  to  keep  up  perman- 
ent attachment  in  times  of  religious 
peace,  as  well  as  in  some  positire  objec- 
tion to  which  such  a  system  is  exposed."* 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  proofs  that 
the  encroachments  of  Episcopacy  upon 
Presbyterian  and  other  unliturgical 
bodies  are  not  confined  to  Scotland.  In 
America  they  are  just  as  marked  and  as 
rapidly  on  the  increase  as  among  our- 
selves; and,  we  apprehend,  from  the 
same  cause. 

If  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  therefore 
to  maintain  that  share  of  influence  which 
is  essential  to  its  usefulness,  and  pro- 
bably its  stability,  as  a  national  institu- 
tion, we  conceiye  that  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  safe  in  it  any  longer  to  ignore  such 
facts.  Yet,  in  dealing  with  them,  it  has, 
in  truth,  most  serious  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  It  is  placed  between  two 
fires;  for  the  problem  which  it  has  to 
solve  is,  how,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre- 
vent the  further  alienation  of  the  upper 
classes  from  its  communion,  and  to  win 
back  those  who  hsve  deserted  it ;  without, 
on  the  other,  letting  go  its  hold  of  that 
portion  of  the  masses  which,  notwith- 
standing the  unpopularity  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  it  still  retains  within  its  pale. 
The  difficulty  which  it  has  to  contend 
with  is  happily  not  one  of  principle. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  perplexing; 
for  the  masses,  who  rarely  Usten  to 
reason  when  their  prejudices  stand  in 
the  way,  hate  all  composed  and  printed 
forms  of  prayer,  as  much  as  the  upper 
classes  love  them. 

These  prejudices  had  no  existence  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  then,  as  all  readers  of  Church 
history  know,  had  a  rery  complete  and 
carefully  prepared  liturgy  of  its  own- 
John  Knox's  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
which  received  the  authoritative  impri- 
matur of  its  General  Assembly,  and  was 
used  in  its  congregations  at  and  long 
after  the  Reformation.  Kor  was  it  in 
this  an  exception  to  other  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Those  of  the  continent  had 
thdr  liturgies  ^al8o»  which  they  used 
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liabitually  in  public  worship,  and  which 
all  ranks  and  classes  highly  and  most 
justly  prised.  If  this  state  of  feelings 
originally  as  strong  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Britain  as  elsewhere,  did 
not  continue  in  a  portion  of  them,  the 
fact  is  yery  easily  explained.  It  was,  in 
troth,  a  most  yiolent  reaction,  which 
grew,  very  naturally,  hut  almost  una- 
voidably, out  of  the  unhappy  relation  in 
which  the  English  Puritans  and  Scottish 
Presbyterians  so  long  stood  to  the  perse- 
cuting semi-Popish  Episcopal  govem- 
ments  of  their  day,  who,  with  a  policy 
as  foolish  as  it  was  cruel,  strove  to  im- 
pose upon  them  a  liturgy  with  forms  and 
ceremonies,  to  which  they  had,  on  solid 
and  scriptural  grounds,  insuperable  ob- 
jections, and  which  all  evangelical  Epis- 
copalians  of  even  our  own  day  would 
modify  and  recast,  if  they  had  the  power 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  their 
real  and  acknowledged  sentiments. 

The  flame  thus  kindled  by  rash  and 
bigoted  intolerance  so  long  ago,  is  far 
from  being  yet  extinguished  in  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  The  spirit  of  Jenny 
Geddes  is  still  alive  in  many  a  rural 
homestead  and  dty  lane.  In  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  Scottish  peasant.  Prelacy 
and  Popery  are  to  this  day  nearly  conver- 
tible terms ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  times  of  the  thumb- 
screws, the  iron  boots,  confiscations,  and 
Imprisonments  of  prelatic  domination, 
are  still  so  fresh  among  them,  that  they 
would  indignantly  repudiate  aa  an  ill* 
disguised  mass  any  liturgy,  however 
apiritual  in  sentiment  and  evangelical  in 
doctrine,  which  the  Church  could  pro- 
pose to  them.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
would  join  them,  and  give  voice  and 
shape  to  their  complaints.  We  appre- 
hend, therefore,  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  Church  can,  with  any 
due  regard  to  its  peace  and  order,  return 
to  the  use  of  a  liturgy  in  its  public  ser- 
vices. But  the  friends  of  liturgies  have 
no  cause,  on  that  account,  to  despair. 
In  these  days  of  the  rapid  transmission 
and  interchange  of  thought  through  such 
multiplied  channels,  public  opinion  on 
any  question,  whether  on  secular  or 
gacred  subjects,  is  no  longer  a  fixture. 
And  there  are  many  indications  that  on 
ibis  question  of  Presbyterian  liturgies,  it 
is  moving  in  what  we  consider  the  right 
direction.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  as 
Dr.  Lee ;  yet  we  share  with  him,  to  some 
extent,  tlie  anticipations  to  which  he 
gives  eloquent  expression  in  his  preface. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  these  hasty 
remarks  than  by  presenting  them  to  onr 
readers:— 


"The  numerous  works  of  the  same 
class  with  the  present,  which  have,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  been  publislied  by 
ministers  of  Presbyterian  and  Indepen- 
dent Churches,  are  a  pleasing  sign  that 
the  prejudices  which  so  long  prevailed 
against  composed  prayers,  are  rapidly 
dying  away,  if  they  be  not  already  ex- 
tinct among  all  but  the  most  ignorant; 
and  that  we  are  gradually  returning  to 
the  wiser  views  and  more  edifying  prac- 
tices of  the  older  Presbyterians  in  all 
countries,  who,  while  averse  to  the 
rigid  ritualism  of  Episcopal  Churches, 
and  reasonably  desirous  not  to  exclude 
extemporaneous  or  free  prayer,  both  used 
habitually  the  liturgies  which  their  great 
divines  had  composed,  and  transmitted 
them,  as  not  the  least  precious  fruits  of 
the  Reformation,  to  their  children  and 
successors."  A.  M.  N. 


The  Theoiogfcal  Faculties  of  the  Scottish 
Unwersities  in  connexion  with  University 
Beform :  A  Letter  to  H.  M.  Commis- 
sioners for  Scotland.  By  John  Tdl- 
LocH,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Primariua 
Professor  of  Divinity,  St,  Mary's  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrews. 

There  are  few  human  agencies  more 
influential  in  imparting  a  permanent 
character  to  a  Cbaroh  than  the  labours 
of  its  theological  professors.  Where 
these  are  cold,  lukewarm,  or  ineffective, 
they  act  as  an  mcubus  on  the  Church, 
repressing  all  the  best  energies  of  her 
students,  and  tainting  first  the  minds  of 
her  preachers,  and  then  the  minds  of  all 
that  hear  them,  with  indifference,  error, 
or  even  infidelity.  Wherever,  on  the 
contrary,  these  are  characterised  by 
professional  ability,  and  by  fervid  ear- 
nestness, a  higher  tone  is  immediately 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  candidates 
for  the  holy  ministry,  and  a  more  distinct 
sound  of  Gospel  truth  is  heard  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  land.  This  being  so,  any- 
thing relating  to  the  permanent  efficiency 
of  the  theological  faculties  of  the  Scot- 
tish nniversities  mu&t  be  Interesting  to 
members  of  the  Cburoh;  while  an jthine 
on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  Principal 
Tnlloch  will  be  sure  to  command  general 
attention.  The  state  of  our  divinity  balls 
at  present  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  jus« 
tify  feelings  of  satisfaction,  far  less  of 
boastfulness.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
a  want  of  some  of  the  most  important 
chairs,  as,  e.  ^.,  of  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  onr 
ministers  enter  on  their  parish  duties 
totally  unfurnished,  so  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  for  their  intelligent  and  dis- 
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creet  disoharge*  Then,  agun,  there  is 
speaking  generally,  no  concert  or  unity 
of  plan  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  any 
hall.  Each  professor  does  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  And,  worst  of  all  per- 
haps,  the  chairs  are  all  so  miserably  en- 
dowed, that,  placed  in  competition  with 
most  of  the  livings  in  the  Chorch,  they 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  command  the 
highest  araiUble  talent.  A  remedy  for 
these  abuses  and  defects  is  certainly 
highly  desirable ;  and  any  man  who  con- 
siders the  matter  carefully  would  surely 
declare  any  measure  of  university  re- 
form defective  that  did  not  embrace,  or 
at  least  attempt,  such  a  remedy.  In  the 
Bill  passed  last  session  of  Parliament, 
through  the  able  management  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  (IngHs),  no  direct  statu- 
tory provision  is  made  for  applying  any 
remedy ;  but  large  powers  are  vested  id 
certain  Commissioners,  appointed  under 
the  Act,  to  carry  out  reform  wherever 
needed,  and  to  them,  therefore,  we  must 
look  for  supplying  any  defect  in  the 
theological  faculties.  To  them  Princi- 
pal Tulloch  addresses  a  very  earnest 
appeal,  representing  the  claims  of  the 
Church  for  respectful  consideration,  on 
the  ground  of  the  practical  oonnexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  uuiversities, 
arising  out  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
constituting  the  majority  of  students,  and 
on  the  ground  of  theology  being  at  once 
the  highest  of  all  the  sciences,  and  that 
for  the  study  of  which  universities  were 
originally  mainly  instituted.  The  neces- 
sity for  increased  endowment  is  strongly 
put,  and  on  this  point  there  will  not  be 
much  difference  of  opinion.  How  the 
money,  unquestionably  needed,  is  to  be 
obtained,  forms  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  solve 
this  Principal  Tulloch  is  led  to  throw 
out  proposals,  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
excite  some  surprise-  among  all,  and 
perhaps  anger  not  a  few.  Knowing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  at  pre- 
sent, any  grant  of  money  which  can  be 
alleged  to  support  even  indirectly  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Principal  pro- 
poses to  bribe  the  Legislature  to  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Church's  claims,  by 
liberally  throwing  open  two  of  the  theo- 
logical chairs  in  each  university  to 
members  of  the  Free  and  United  Pres- 


byterian Chnrcbefl.  We  can  fancy  tli« 
consternation  which  this  propoeal  will 
excite  in  some  quarters!  We  do  not 
know  that  it  was  quite  prudent  in  the 
Principal  to  make  it»  the  more  espe- 
cially as  we  greatly  fear  that  in  tfaa 
present  temper  of  men's  minds  in  re* 
gard  to  all  such  questions^  the  proposal 
is  one  utterly  impracticable.  At  the 
same  time,  the  subject  is  of  immenae 
importance ;  and  if  something  be  not 
done  to  encourage  the  adequate  teach- 
ing of  theology,  we  fear  that  the 
Church  will  not  be  competent  to  steoi 
the  tide  of  scepticism  and  in6delity  set- 
ting in  at  present  so  rapidly  and  strongly. 
The  only  effectual  remedy,  however,  for 
this  and  a  thousand  similar  evils  now 
afflicting  Scotland,  is  to  be  fonnd,  we 
firmly  believe,  nowhere  else  than  in  even 
a  wider  union  than  that  contemplated  by 
Principal  Tulloch — even  in  the  union  of 
all  sound-hearted  Presbyterians  in  a 
strong  living  national  Church.  Of  this 
we  do  not  wholly  despair,  dark  as  the 
signs  of  the  times  may  be.  Sectarian 
divisions  are  so  evidently  raining  the 
country,  de-nationalising  all  our  great 
institutions,  interfering  with  the  prose- 
cution of  all  benevolent  schemes,  hin- 
dering all  truly  missionary  efforts,  and 
destroying  all  the  amenities  of  social  and 
domestic  life, — that  we  trust  ere  long  to 
see  a  hearty  and  vigorous  effort  made  by 
the  best  men  of  all  the  Churches  to  con- 
struct a  platform  of  doctrine  and  disei- 
pline  on  which  may  be  built  np  a  cob- 
prehensive  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be 
again,  and  for  many  generations  to  come, 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  a 
proud  and  happy  day  for  Scotland,  conid 
she  once  more  present  such  a  firont  to 
the  inroads  of  Puseyite  Episcopacy  on 
the  one  hand^  and  the  open  assanlta  of 
infidelity  on  the  other.  We  might  then 
have  as  efficient  national  universities, 
and  as  folly  furnished  theological  facul- 
ties, as  we  liked.  Will  no  man  of  large 
views  arise,  and  shape  the  counsels  of  the 
hour  so  as  to  hasten,  on  such  a  day  !  We 
much  misinterpret  the  spirit  of  this  pam- 
phlet if  he  would  not  find  in  its  author 
an  earnest  as  well  as  able  coadjutor. 
We  commend  the  pamphlet  to  careful 
perusal,  as  discussing  matters  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  Church  and  the 
country.. 
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S  e  r  m  n  n. 


"  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest."~MAKK  xi?.  41. 
"  Thou  knewett  not  the  time  of  thj  Tisitation.**— Lou  zlz.  44. 


Tbb  importance  of  time  to  us  cannot  be 
measured  by  iti  length.  Some  hours 
majr  be  moie  full  of  history  than  years, 
and  a  few-  minutes  may  mark  the  turn- 
ing point  of  our  life,  and  give  birth  to 
tiny  springs  of  thought  or  action  which 
shall  swell  into  ever- increasing  and 
oever-ending  streams  of  good  or  evil,  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  value  of  time  is  rather 
to  be  estimated  by  the  means  which  it 
affords  of  our  receiving  or  doing  good, 
and  thereby  fulfilling  the  very  end  for 
which  we  exist — that  of  glorifying  God, 
and  enjoying  Him  now  and  for  ever; 
and  the  relative  value  of  time  depends 
upon  the  opportunities  which  it  brings 
of  our  realising  this  high  and  holy  calling. 
Accordingly,  in  the  lives  of  us  all, 
there  occur  periods  of  peculiar  import- 
ance to  ourselves — when  God  seems  to 
draw  very  near,  calling  us  to  some  spe- 
cial work.  These  are  precious  hours — 
times Jof  **  visitation  " — when,  without 
seeking  it,  our  hearts  or  hands  ^iMf  some- 
thing given  us  to  accept  or  reject,  to 
perform  or  to  resist,  and  when  the  spirit 
ia  which  we  live  and  act  at  that  particu- 
lar moment  must  necessarily  affect  our 
future  history.  What  makes  this  thought 
the  more  solemn  is  the  fact  that  such 
periods  may  be  very  brief.  For  just  4is 
the  iate  of  empires  has  been  fixed  for  all 
time  by  a  single  battle  fought  on  a  small 
spot  of  earth  and  during  a  few  fleeting 
hoars,  even  so  msy  the  hours  be  as  few 
and  fleeting  during  which  a  like  battle 
between  good  and  evil  msy  be  fought  in 
tb«  solitude  of  our  own  hearts,  the  result 
of  which  may  Ax  our  destiny  by  determin- 
ing our  character.  The  opportunity 
afforded  to  us,  in  God's  providence,  of 
doing  special  service  may  thus  pass  so 
rapidly  away  thai  it  must  be  taken  ad- 
rantage  of  promptly,  without  any  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  or  be  lost  for  ever.  The 
work  which  our  hand  flndeth  to  do  may 
10.-X 


be  of  such  a  nature  as  necessitates  the 
doing  of  it  '*  with  all  our  might/  if  it 
is  to  be  done  at  all;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, without  our  knowing  or  suspecting 
it,  that  the  only  hour  for  labour  assigned 
to  us  by  the  Master  is  not  always  one  at 
esrly  mom,  which,  though  lost  through 
sloth,  may  nevertheless  be  partially  re- 
deemed by  increased  diligence  during  the 
remaining  period  of  the  day,  but  is 
frpquently  as  an  eleventh  hour  at  even- 
ing, when  the  shadows  are  falling  fast 
around  us  of  a  night  in  which  no  man 
can  work. 

Another  feature  only  I  will  notice,  as 
one  which  characterises  those  solemn 
times  of  vlsitation-^and  that  is,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  outward  sign  to  arrest  the 
senses,  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to 
symbolise  by  any  thing  striking  or  impres- 
sive the  importance  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  inner  and  unseen  world  of  our 
own  spirits.  The  loud  noises  and  para- 
lysing terrors  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
storm  play  but  a  small  part  in  nature 
when  compared  with  the  silent  but  irre- 
sistible forces  of  the  showers  of  spring, 
the  warm  sunbeam,  the  gentle  breeze,  and 
the  morning  or  evening  dew.  Nor  are 
great  changes  which  affect  human  his- 
tory, or  events  which  mark  points  of 
transition  from  an  old  order  of  things  to 
a  new,  always  or  often  accompanied  by 
what  rivets  the  eye  or  excites  the  fancy. 
The  transference,  for  example,  of  the  vast 
empire  of  India,  with  its  teeming  millions, 
to  the  government  of  the  Qiieen,  was 
effected  by  a  decision  of  the  Legislature 
expressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  made 
known  by  a  proclamation  read  in  as  brief 
a  period  of  time.  Yet  who  can  compre- 
hend the  momentous  consequences  of  this 
transaction  I  Again,  a  wire  is  dragged 
from  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  con- 
nected, in  a  few  seconds,  with  another  in 
a  small  tent,  by  a  few  men  whose  pre- 
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sence  or  whose  operations  do  not  interest 
the  peasant  laboaring  in  the  neighbour- 
ing field.  How  quiet  and  calm  is  the 
whole  process  (,  Nevertheless,  that  wire 
connects  continents,  becomes  the  highway 
for  words  and  thoughts  between  nations, 
annihilates  space  and  time,  and  revo- 
lutionises the  world.  And  so  it  happens 
in  spiritual  things.  God  often  speaks 
to  the  soul  in  the  still  small  Toice 
when  He  is  not  in  the  earthquake  or  in 
the  storm.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  within  us"  **cometh  not  with 
observation,"  nor  with  observation  does 
it  depart.  In  the  inmost  recess  of , our 
own  hearts,  which  no  eye  can  ^ee  but 
God  and  ourselves—in  the  quiet  of  our 
own  rooms— amidst  the  stillness  of  the 
house  of  God~in  a  whisper  with  a  fel 
low- being— in  the  deep  calmness  uf  the 
sick  chamber,  with  nothing  outward, 
perhaps,  to  startle  or  alarm,  may  the 
hour  come  in  which  the  history  of  years 
is  to  be  determined ;— the  hour  when  the 
step  we  take  to  the  right  or  left  will  give 
a  direction  to  our  future  journey; — 
the  hour  which,  according  as  we  awake 
to  the  light  of  life,  or  sleep  on  in  the 
darkness  of  eternal  death,  shall  usher  in 
an  endless  day,  or  begin  an  endless 
night  1 

These  thoughU  find  a  fitting  illustra- 
tion in  the  affecting  history  from  which 
the  words  of  one  of  our  texta  are  taken. 
When  our  Lord  came  on  that  memorable 
night— His  last  on  earth— to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
"  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  shall  pray."  He 
then  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  with 
Him,  and,  going  further  into  the  solitude 
of  the  garden,  '*  began  to  be  sore  amazed 
and  very  heavy ;  and  He  said  unto  them, 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  unto 
death."  Then,  as  if  seeking  deeper  se- 
clusion, <*  He  went  forward  a  little,  and 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  from 
Him."  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  He  again  said  to  His  three  chosen 
friends, "  Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch."  And 
wherefore  ?  Whatever  other  reasons  there 
might  have  been  for  His  making  thU 
request,  oh  1  surely  we  are  not  wrong  in 
thinking  that  one  reason  at  least  was  His 


desire  as  a  man,  with  a  heart  more  trBly 
human  in  all  its  feelings  and  enMtums 
than  ever  beat,  who  bad  himself  wept 
with  friends   in  sorrow,  to  fiave  near 
him  at  such  a  time  those  who  eoold  ieel 
with  him,  and  by  their  presence  and 
sympathy  help  bim  to  bear  the  terrible 
and   mysterious  burden   of  woe.     Be- 
member  only  what  that  night  wat  to  be 
to  Him !— how  He  was  never  to  sleep 
again  until  He  slept  in  the  grare,  and 
never  see  a  friendly  eye  till,  from  the 
cross,  He  %aw  His  mother;  bow  the  cup 
was  to  be  drunk  which  was  filled  with 
the  bitterest  draught  which  the  Savloar 
could  drink — the  malice,  hatred,  falae- 
hood,  treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelty,  blae- 
phemy,  against  Himself  and  His  Father, 
of  men,  His  own  brothers,  whom  He 
loved  as  He  alone  could  love  I— and  how 
in  a  few  hours,  this  the  most  fright- 
ful scene  of  wickedness  ever  witnesaed 
by  men  or  angels  on  earth,  was  to  be 
ushered   in  by  the  treacherous  kist  of 
one  of  His  disciples,  and  by  the  deserti6n 
of  them  all.    His   cup  was  fulll     As 
He  was  about  to  receive  it,  His  hand 
trembled  ;  His  sweat  like  drops  of  blood 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  "  being  in  agony  He 
prayed  the  more  earnestly."    The  scene 
of  suffering  in  that  lonely  garden  under 
the  shadow  of  Olivet  moved  the  hearts 
of  the  holy  angels,  one  of  whom  came  to 
His  help,  and  ministered  to  Him.    Yet 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  clung  to  His  breth- 
ren.   He  craved  their  love  as  He  bad 
never  done  before ;  and  wished  them,  of 
all  others,  to  carry  His  harden  of  sorrow. 
But,  alas  I  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  long 
agony.  He  sought  their  aid,  He  found  them 
asleep ;  all  was  silent,  and  He  was  alone 
with  His  great  woe.    **  What !  "  He  ex- 
claims, '<  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour?"    Here,  therefore,  was  a  work 
given  them  to  do,  a  glorious  and  blessed 
work   of  sympathy  with  their  Divine 
Master ;  and  at  such  a  time,  on  such  a 
night!    There  was  need,  besides,   for 
their  own  sakes  that  they  should   be 
watchful.    Perils  they  knew  not  of  sur- 
rounded them.    Warnings  had  already 
He  given,  especially  to  Peter,  to  quicken 
them.    And  so  the  loving  Lord,  who  was 
ever  thinking  of  others  move  tbam  of 
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nimseir,  said,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  y« 
enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit  is 
willing: ; "  but  that  was  not  enough,  for 
"the  flesh  is  weak."    And  then,  with 
gentle  but  significant   admonition,   He 
•aid,   "Simon,  sleepest  thouf"     Here, 
indeed,  was  a  crisis  in  life  I— an  hour  of 
momentous  importance  to  those  disciples. 
But  they  knew  not  the  time  of  their  visi- 
tation.   When  heaven  was  all  alive  to  its 
importance,  yet  they  who  were  so  nearly 
concerned  in  its  duties  and  trials  allowed 
it  to  pass  away  in  slumber.    Ko  doubt 
they  had  often  spent  nights  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven  with  the  Saviour,  and 
probably  many  in  this  very  garden ;  for 
"Jesus   often    times    resorted    thither 
with  His  disciples."   They  had  frequent- 
ly Been  Him  engaged  in  prayer,  while 
the  world  was  asleep.    Other  nights  like 
this  could   be  remembered,  which  had 
been  followed  by  peaceful  days.    May 
not  all  things  continue  as  they  have  been 
for  years  ?    AH  seems  peaceful  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  f    The  stars  shine  with 
their  old  untroubled  lustre  in  the  silent 
sky.     Kot  a  breath  of  air  moves  the 
olive  leaves  that  hang  from  the  trees, 
and  glisten  in  the  moonlight.    Why  then 
be  awake  and  watchful?     But  at  last, 
convinced  that  there  is  something  unusual 
ill  this  night— aroused  and  ashamed  of 
their  sloth  by  the  Saviour  three  times  com- 
ing to  them— arrested  by  what  they  see 
about  Him  and  hear  from  His  lips,  such 
as  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  before, — 
they  at  last  become  wakeful  and  watch- 
ful. They  are  resolved  to  sleep  no  more.* 
Whatever  has  to  be  done,  they  are  ready 
to  do  it  now.      ATast    alas!   it  is  too 
late  I    Tlie  precious  opportunity  is  lost 
and  gone,  never  more  to  return  I    Yes, 
they  could  have  shared  and  alleviated  by 
their  sympathy  the  sorrows  of  Jesus, 
and  done  a  work  of  love,  which  would 
have  been  a  sweet  memory  for  them 
daring  life  and  after  it,  and  enjoyed  a 
privilege  which  angels  coveted.    But  the 
time  is  past.    It  is  vain  to  waken  now — 
"  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.    It 
18  enough— the   hour  is  eomet'*    Oh! 
bitter  and  painful  thought  in  after  years, 
what  they  could  have  done  and  ought  to 
have  done  on  that  memorable  night,  if 


they  had  only  forgot  themselves,  and 
thought  of  Him  who  "  loved  His  own, 
an  1  loved  them  to  the  end  1  "—if  they 
had  only  known  this  as  the  daj  of  their 
visitation !  but  it  was  now  lost,  never  to 
be  recalled.  The  Saviour  forgave  their 
denial  of  the  sympathy  which  He  asked, 
and  would  have  valued;  but  did  they 
ever  forgive  themselves  ? 

Now  let  us  apply  to  a  few  instances 
which  frequently  occur  in  our  own  history 
the  principle  expressed  in  what  we  have 
already  said,  and  consider  some  of  those 
times  when  God  is  specially  calling  us 
to  awake,  and  when,  if  we  refuse  His 
call,  this  judgment  may  be  passed  upon 
us—**  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  resL* 
The  first  we  notice  is  the  time  whm 
saving  tryth  is  revealed  to  the  consetenee. 
It  is  by  tlie  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  that 
we  are  "born   again,"  "set  free,"  and 
"sanctified"  through  the  Spirit.    And 
God  has  many  ways  of  revealing  it  to  us, 
and  of  bringing  it  into  contact  with  our 
spirit    It  may  shine  on  our  souls  from 
"  words  that  burn,"  as  we  read  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  hear  them  from 
the  lips  of  a  Christian  friend,  with  earnest 
voice,  and  speaking  eye,  or  last  breath, 
and  witli  the  best  of  all  comments  upon 
them— the  living  epistle  of  a  holy  life, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God.    Or  the 
truth  maybe  read  in  the  page  inscribed  by 
the  living,  or  bj  those  who,  though  dead, 
thus  speak;  or,  as  it  most  frequently 
happens,  it  may  come  Sabbath  alter  Sab- 
bath from  the  lips  of  a  true  preacher, 
who  is  himself  possessed  by  if.    But  by 
whatever  outward  instrumentalities    it 
travels  from  heaven  to  earth,  truth  is 
always  a  very  solemn  messenger  from 
God  to  the  responsible  spirit  of  man, 
calling  him  to  awake  and  walk  in  the 
liglit  of  life ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  era 
in  his  history  when  face  to  face  with  it 
he  must  entertain  it  as  a  friend,  reject  it 
as  an  enemy,  or  delay  meeting  it  seri- 
ously till    a   more   convenient    season. 
Now  roost  men  shrink  from  untruthful- 
ness in  expressing  their  convictions,  and 
many  boast  of  their  honesty  in  utter- 
ing their  beliefs^  whatever  these  may  be. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  hypocrisy 
is  but  one  form  of  untruthfalness.    For 
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while  tlie  outer  man  may  be  troe  in  bis 
words  to  the  conTictions  of  tlie  inner 
raan,  the  inner  man  may  be  nntrue  in 
his  thoughts  to  the  truth  itj^f,  And  in 
this  lies  the  real  test  of  truthfalness— the 
sincerity  with  which  we  desire  to  be 
found  by  the  truth,  or  turn  our  minds, 
nice  mirrors,  to  receive  its  beams.  Now 
there  are  times  in  every  man's  history, 
when  truth  has  thus  come  to  him  with 
a  power  and  a  clearness  which  carried 
its  own  evidence  to  his  soul;  when 
it  seemed  to  search  him  to  his  inmost 
heart,  and  to  isolate  him  from  all 
others— as  if  it  said,  **  I  am  come 
from  Him  who  is  the  Truth  to  thee, 
to  teach  thee,  to  warn  thee,  to  invite 
thee,  to  lead  and  guide  thee,  to  bring 
thee  out  of  thyself  and  unto  thy  God  and 
Saviour ;  thou  art  the  man  I  am  sent  to ; 
awake  now  from  thy  sleep,  and  Christ 
will  give  thee  light— believe  and  live !  " 
Then  comes  the  awful  question  on  which 
his  character  and  happiness  for  ages  may 
depend :  yea  or  nay,  will  he,  the  respon- 
sible man,  yield  himself  to  the  truth  or 
rebel  against  it?  And  he  is  conscious 
of  a  struggle  between  the  kingly  voice  of 
truth,  in  the  person  of  the  crucified  and 
living  Saviour,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of 
pride  and  passion,  self-interest,  vanity, 
sloth,  or  the  fear  of  man,  on  the  other. 
And  perhaps,  as  the  least  painful  alter- 
native, he  seeks  to  effect  a  compromise 
by  delay.  A  yes  or  no,  one  manly  re- 
solution, might  end  the  battle  and  esta- 
blish peace  for  ever.  But  the  charms  of 
sleep  are  yielded  to— the  hope  is  possibly 
entertained  that  at  some  future  time 
truth  will  be  received  and  obeyed,  but 
not  now,  **  To-day  "  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  "hear  his  voice,"  but  to 
**  harden  his  heart."  A  solemn  crisis, 
verily,  is  this  of  choosing  light  or  dark- 
ness 1  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  house 
of  God,  nothing  in  the  silent  room,  no- 
thing, perhaps  in  the  conscience,  to  indi- 
cate its  importance.  Still  a  process  has 
commenced  which  will  rapidly  produce 
results  of  vast  importance.  For  this  Tery 
'  delay  may  be  tlie  prelude  to  darkness  and 
death.  Truth  accordingly  soon  begins  to 
loee  its  elTect^— impressions  become  every 
Sabbath    leat    Tivid— eoDTiotions    Iwa 


sharp— resolutions  more  feeble  and  evan- 
escent. There  is  no  faith,  no  repentance, 
no  change  of  heart  towards  God.  The 
Spirit  is  grieved  and  resisted,  until  at 
last  there  is  heard  only  the  marmar,  **  a 
little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber, 
a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands.** 
Alas  I  it  shall  be  so.  And  if  to,  truth 
may  then  sound  as  before  from  book  or 
living  voice,  but  it  has  lost  its  power,  its 
reality  is  gone;  for  the  fatal  habit  be- 
comes formed  of  steeling  the  heart  against 
its  finer  influences.  It  neither  alarms,  nor 
persuades,  nor  moves  the  soul  as  it  once 
did.  Its  voice,  once  loud,  becomes  at  a  dis- 
tant and  indistinct  echo  to  the  deafening 
ear— the  living  stream  becomes  like  the 
chill  waters  in  a  dark  cavern,  that  as  they 
fall  on  the  heart  add  chill  to  chill,  stone  to 
stone.  For  God  hath  said,  **  My  Spirit 
will  not  always  strive  with  man."  The 
righteous  sentence  goes  forth,  *'  Sleep  on 
now,  and  take  your  rest ! "  You  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  truth — it  will  dis- 
turb you  no  more;  you  would  not  be 
awakened  out  of  your  repose  by  it— it 
will  awaken  you  no  more  !  **  Because 
I  called  and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched 
out  my  hands  and  no  man  regarded,  ye 
would  none  of  my  counsel  and  despised 
all  my  reproof;  there/ore  shall  ye  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  your  oum  way,  and  be  filled 
with  your  oum  devices."  What  an  im- 
pressive example  have  we  in  the  history 
of  Paul's  brief  interview  with  Agrippa  and 
Felix,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  often  given  to 
men  "  accepted  times  "  when  God  is  to  be 
•heard,  and  **  days  of  salvation  "  when  He 
will  succour,  but  which  may  pass  away  in 
even  a  few  hours !  The  apostle  met  these 
persons  for  the  first  time  face  to  face — 
revealed  to  them  saving  truth— pled  with 
them — '*  reasoned  with  them  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come."  Life  and  death,  light  and  dark- 
ness were  there,  and  the  choice  of  either 
was  demanded  of  them.  And  Agrippa 
was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
but  never  became  one ;  Felix  trembled, 
and  resolved  to  send  for  Paul  at  a  more 
convenient  season,  but  never  did  so. 
Both  refused  to  awake  then  to  the  light 
of  truth,  and  no  other  opportunity  was 
afforded.     The  crisis  paaaed,    Paol  de. 
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pftrtod.  The  sentence  was  pronounced, 
**  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,"  and 
•o  tliey  awoke  no  more.  Like  ships  that 
meet  in  moonlight  upon  the  ocean,  ex- 
change a  few  words,  separate,  and  are 
aoon  tost  to  each  other  in  the  darkness, 
as  they  pursue  their  respectiTO  Toyages ; 
so  did  the  tide  of  life  bring  those  human 
beings  together,  words  and  thoughts  of 
infinite  moment  passed  between  spirit 
and  spirit^  then  they  separated — the 
prisoner  to  Ms  cell  with  Jesus,  the  king 
and  governor  to  the  world  without  Him, 
and  they  nerer  met  again!  Contrast 
this  Id  your  own  minds  with  the  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  truth,  and  the  glorious 
consequences  of  so  doings  in  the  case  of 
Paul  himself^  who  was  ^not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision  "^and  of  the  thief 
on  thecross— of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch— of 
the  jailor  at  Philippi— of  the  thousands 


on  the  day  of  Pentecost  These  awoke 
as  the  first  beams  of  early  morn  touched 
their  eyelids,  and  now  they  sleep  no  more. 
Oh,  bretltren,  I  beseech  you  by  the 
value  of  your  immortal  souls,  and  your 
sense  of  responsibility,  by  the  love  of 
God  in  revealing  truth,  and  His  right- 
eons  judgment  upon  all  who  reject  it, 
that  ye  **  receive  not  the  grace  of  Qod 
in  vain,"  but  give  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  you  have  heard — "  to  take  heed 
how  ye  hear  " — to  awake  at  once  to  its 
call,  lest  the  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced upon  your  un thankfulness,  de- 
lay, or  unbelief,  "Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest  I  "  At  the  commencemeia 
of  a  New  Year  let  this  be  your  first  re- 
solution—to receive  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it,  and  be  at  peace  with  God  and  your 
own  oonscienoe.  M. 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  NESTORIAN  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 
(Continued  from  page  269.) 


Ui^OKHAN-TuHAHiiA,  or  John  the 
priest-king— Piester  John— lost  hia  king- 
dom and  his  life  at  Tenduk  *  circ  a.d. 
120a.  With  the  fall  of  Prcster  John 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Eeraites.t  His 
rebel-vassal,  and  conqueror,  and  aon- 
in-law,  Temudschin,  who  afterwards 
asaumed  the  name,  so  widely  known, 
Dscbingiakhan,  or  Jeogia  Khan,  suooeeded 
to  bis  authority,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  Mongolian  empire.  Under  the 
Mongol  dynasty,  so  far  as  religion  was 
ooBoemed,  every  man  was  permitted  to 
do  what  seemed  good  in  hia  own  eyes. 
Their  creed  was  a  simple  one.  "Their 
ott^  article  of  faith  was  the  xecognition 
of  one  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  great  Khan  his  son, 
whom  he  set  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  whom  all  must  obey."! 

*  Tcagnt  ?  PHit  de  la  Croix.  Tongtii?  Mart. 
den.  The  TongoAi  Inhabited  those  regions ; 
ebottt  48  or  60  degrees  North,  and  109  or  lU  de- 
grees East. 

fKoraitet,  tIs,  Cbiiitlans  or  Hettorlaas. 
Krit,  Kera.it,  or  Kerrlt,  are,  in  the  East,  com. 
aoD  wsjs  of  pronoonetiv  the  wordi  Christ  and 
Cliriettan. 

t  Il«adcr*s  General  Ctattk  BSstory,  WitOi 
Period*  div.  h,  sec.  1. 


In  the  year  1272,  Marco  Polo  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Eubla,  the  Mongol  empe- 
ror. Seventy  years  had  elapsed  ainoe 
the  death  of  the  last  Christian  monarch 
of  the  East ;  but  as  religious  toleration, 
in  its  widest  sense,  prevailed  under  the 
successors  of  Jenghis,  witnesses  to  the 
extent  of  the  labours  of  the  Nestorian 
missionaries  everywhere  presented  them- 
selves to  the  sight  of  the  Venetian  travel- 
lers. 

He  thus  speaks  of  Tenduk,  **  an  east- 
ern province,  in  which  there  are  many 
cities  and  castles,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  grand  Khan."  It  was  still  ruled  over 
by  a  Nestorian  prince^  as  vassal  of 
Eubla.  *<  He  is  both  a  Christian  and  a 
priest;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  alao  Christians.'**  In  Cash- 
gar,  in  Samarcand,  there  wereNeatoriana. 
In  Ealacha  in  Eastern  Tartary,  but  which 
cannot  now  be  identified,  he  saw  three 
Nestorian  churches.  Neatorians  were  nu- 
merous a  Sioganfu,  in  Northern  China» 
not  far  from  the  Hoangho.  He  met  them 
in  Eeraian,  on  the  borders  of  Ava;  and  in 
Ching-Eiang  (still  a  oity  of  great  impor- 
tance, on  the  Yang'tsee-Kiang)  he  found 
•  Maroo  Pok>,  book  L.ehi^.  61 
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three  Nestorian  churchep,  which  had  been 
built  by  a  former  governor,  a  Christian. 
And  in  describing  '*  the  festival  of  the 
grand  Khan*B  nativity,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  day  of  the  mont6  of  Septem- 
^  ber,"  and  speaking  of  what  took  place 
thronghoat  all  hia  wide  empire,  he  says, 
**  Upon  this  day  likewise  all  the  Chris- 
tians, idolaters,  and  Saracens,  together 
with  every  other  description  of  people, 
offer  up  prayers  to  their  respective  gods 
and  idols,  that  they  may  bless  and  pre- 
serve the  sovereign,  and  bestow  upon  him 
long  life,  health,  and  prosperity.* 

Another  instance  will  suffice.    While 
Marco  was  at  the  court  of  the  great 
Khan,   his  relative  and  vassal  Nayan 
rebelled  against  him.     Nayan,  we  are 
told,  brought   400,000   into    the   field. 
This  may  be  oriental  exaggeration,  but, 
at  all  events,  the  war  seems  to  have 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  who  has 
existed.   An  obstinate  battle  was  fought, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  rebel.    Nayan  liad  been  baptized, 
he  had  in  his  army  a  vast  number  of 
Christians,  and   he   bore   on  his  ban- 
ners  the    sign   of  the    Cross.     When 
the  Jews  and  Saracens  who  fought  in 
the  army  of  Kubla  saw  the  overthrow  of 
the  Cross,  they  taunted  the  Christians. 
•« Behold,"  they  cried,  "the  fate  of  the 
Cpoes,  and  of  those  who  trust  in  the 
Cross."    But  Kubla,  hearing  their  mock- 
ing speeches,  sharply  rebuked  them,  and 
in  words  of  wisdom.    «Jf  the  Cross  of 
Christ,"  he  said,  «'has  not  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  party  of  Nayan,  the  effect 
has   been  consistent  with   reason  and 
justice,  inasmuch  aa  he  was  a  rebel  and 
traitor  to  his  lord,  and  to  such  wretches 
it  could  not  afford  its  protection.    Let 
none,  therefore,  presume  to  charge  with 
injustice  the  God  of  the  Christians,  who 
ia  Himself  the  perfection  of  goodness  and 
justice."! 

Facta  like  these  distinctly  point  to  a 
once  mighty  Christendom  in  Eastern 
Asia,  t    Indeed,  Gibbon  states,  aa   the 

•  Marco  Polo,  book  II.,  chap.  U. 

♦  Marco  Polo,  book  II„  chap.  L 
t  WWUm  do  RubruqaU.  a  FranclMan  friar. 

••nk  Irom  Palaatlno,  ia  tlie  jear  1^  1^  LobIs 


result  of  his  investigations,  that  "the 
Christianity  of  China,  between  the 
seventh  and  thirteenth  ceutoriea,  is 
invincibly   proved   by  the   consent   of 

IX.,  to  bring  abont  the  union  of  tho  Mofngols 
with  the  RoDiiah  Church,  and  who  penetrated m 
for  as  Caracoroum,  the  capital  of  Mangn  Khan, 
the  futher  of  Kubla,  giTca  a  very  unfiaToorabie 
account  of  Neatortan  Christianity.  **Tbe  dcrgj.' 
he  sa^s,  **  are  thoroughly  ignorant ;  and  tfaonj^h 
th«y  repeat  the   liturgical  forms,  and  possess 
the  sacred  boolcs  in  the  8yriac  Jangnago,  they 
understand  nothing  about  them.  They  sing  Uka 
iiJiterate  monks  that  have  no  understanding  of 
Latin."    Ue  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  conaidered 
the  boasted  Christianity  of  Eastern  Akia  as  all 
fudge.    But  we  must  remetnl>er  that  be  was  a 
baffled  negotiator,  a  lloman  CatboUo,  a  priest* 
that  in  his  eyes  all  lliat  was  not  of  Uome  was  of 
sin.    Tliat  great  laxity  of  morals  might  prersil 
~that  many  might   call  themselres  Ciuiattans 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  first  elementa  of  the 
truth- is  but  too  probaole.    But  were  no  such 
•pots  to  be  seeu  in  the  candidate  admitted  by  the 
Church  of  Home?     We  hear  of  10.000  Bazoos 
being  baptised  on  one  day  at  Uie  bidding  of  their 
Idog.    These  worshippers  of  Woden  wt9  a 
rough  set ;  and  he  surely  has  strong  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  who  bebcTes 
that  their  change  from  heathenism  to  Ctiriiti- 
anity  necessarily  produced  in  them  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteoutoeM.    King  Radbod  of 
Frietland  must  have  had  rather  dim  notions  of 
the  Gospel*  when  ho  was  received  for  tiaptiMi 
Ue  was  not  baptised,  it  ia  true  s  but  that  waa  no 
fault  of  the  priesta.    Ue  had  ono  foot  in  th 
water  when  he  put  the  question  to  Biahop  Wnl- 
fi«m— **  Are  my  royal  foreikiliers  in  heaven  or 
in  hell  ?  '*    The  b&bhop  replied—**  l>onbUe3a  in 
hell,  for  they  died  without  tho  sacrammit." 
The  ro>al  catechumen  exclaimed,  drawing  back 
his  foot.  "  Let  me  rather  be  in  bell  with  iqy 
kingly  ancestors,  than  go  to  pamdiao  withnpaek 
of  beggars  I  "   And  are  there  no  good  Pap:au  aa 
ill  informed  now  ?    An  intelligent  merchant  ia 
a  large  town  in  southern  Peru,  arguing  bitt^ 
with  an  English  resident,  aaaertod  that  Protest. 
aniam  was  invented  by  Henry  VllI^  who  pot 
to  death  John  the  Bapiiat.    But  we  do  not  ro- 
quire  to  go  ao  far  from  home  to  look  for  igno. 
ranee  among  Chrhitiana.  Not  long  ago.  a  elcify- 
man,  in  the  eoorae  of  hia  parochial  vlaltnUona, 
entered  tho  honae  of  an  Irishwoman.    At  fint, 
ahe  had  no  Saaaenach  to  the  Proteatant  minister; 
ahe  waa  evidently  afraid  of  the  prieat.    (In  the 
cold  reception  now  given  by  the  Jriab— at  ieoat, 
in  somo  parta  of  tho  country—to  tho  Pkotaatant 
clergy,  me  see  ono  of  the  fruits  of  tho  contro- 
versial  trial  which  has  for  some  time  back  been 
carried  on  against  Popery.  He  who  wtabcs  only 
to  point  out  the  aimple  truth,  finda  hia  mooCh 
abut,  becauae  there  are  ao  many  bnay  denounc- 
ing the  lie.    Surely  there  ia  a  germ  of  truth 
in  the  heart  belief  of  the  moat  ignorant,  widcb. 
were  it  only  cherished  and  brought  to  str«i^, 
would  itself  rise  triumphant  and  cmsh  tba  lie. 
Did  the  Papist  baUavo  in  Us  haart  wtet  hs  nt- 
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Chineae,  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  Latin 
evidence."*  This  may  be  too  strong 
language,  but  that  Neatorian  Christianity 
vas  at  one  time  the  religion  of  at  least 

ten  with  the  l!ps,  conscience  stricken  he  wonld 
be  driven,  with  Luther,  to  the  rigliteousneu 
which  U  by  Ikith.)  There  were  difficulties  at 
first;  bat.  bj  exercising  a  little  pAtience,  the 
clergyman  mansf^ed  to  get  the  old  lady  into  con. 
Tenation.  and  afterwards,  tilth  her  consent,  be 
•ogtg9d  In  prayer.  **  Now  that  I  have  beard 
you  pray,  will  you  hear  me  pray  ?  "  was  her 
rather  unexpected  proposal  -,  and  without  flir. 
ther  prefkce  she  corameiiced  to  repeat  the 
Lord^  prayer.  A  Her  a  futile  attempt  at  the 
Creed,  in  which  Pontius  Pilate  seemed  a  barrier 
she  could  not  contrive  to  get  over,  she  xrent  on 
— ••  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  Ood,  pray  for  us,"  &c. 
The  clergyman  told  her  that.  In  the  first  proyer. 
he  hoped  ho  could  unite  with  her  in  addressing 
onr  Father  in  heaven ;  and  that  be  txus'ed  that, 
when  she  prayed,  she  felt  what  she  said,  and 
tried  to  feel  it  more  and  more  ;  for  it  was  surely 
a  sin  to  go  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  a  He 
upon  the  lips.  In  the  last  prayer  he  said  he 
coald  not  join  her—"  highly  as  all  who  love  the 
Lord  must  reverence  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother, 
we  are  taught  In  the  Bible  t^  pray  to  God 
•loiie.'*  **  What,  is  the  prayer  to  Mary  no  in  the 
Bible?"  "No."  *'Weel.  it  ahould  ha  been 
In't."  "  Oh,  it  surely  doesn't  become  weak  and 
ignorant  creatures  lilce  you  or  me,  who  do  not 
know  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  to  speak 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Word  of  the 
great  God,  who  made  us.  and  who  knows  all  tho 
secrets  of  our  hearts."  *•  Weel,  1  beliero  God's 
good»  but  surely  He  badna  conaidered  weel  if 
He  put  ony thing  in  His  own  book  reflecting 
upon  His  own  mother."  This  poor  woman  con- 
fceaes,  and  goes  to  chapel— not  so  often,  she 
says,  as  she  would  do.  if  she  had  a  cart  and  a 
Mt  baste,  it  was  gey  f4r~-and  I  have  no  doubt 
thrn  wonld  have  been  esteemed  by  Hubrnquia  a 
good  enough  Catholic  in  her  station. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  amount  of  vital  Chris 
tiaaity  in  the  East,  how  far  the  Nestorians 
knew  the  troth,  how  far  they  served  God,  and 
iroated  in  Him  through  Christ  Jesus.  There 
•re  no  data  for  determining  these  questions. 
We  can  speak  only,  and  that  but  guessingly,  of 
tlie  extent  of  outward  religion,  how  far  the  na- 
tiona  frofiuti  to  be  the  people  of  God.  And 
surely  to  this  extent  the  testimony  of  Marco 
Polo  may  be  credited.  His  narration  is  now 
onlTeTsaily  admitted  to  be  authentic— i  e.,  that 
he  was  where  he  says  he  was— that,  when  he  de. 
scribes  what  he  taw,  be  speaks  truly  so  far  mm 
be  understood— that,  when  he  narrates  gravely 
foollah  things  which  he  had  heard,  he  does  no 
more  than  what  msny  wise  men  have  done  since. 
Marco  Polo  lived  among  these  people  seven- 
teen years.  Himself  a  Oathollo,  he  had  no  in- 
dncement  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  labours  of 
heretics.  Accustomed,  perhaps  upon  very 
doabtful  grounds,  to  consider  himself  and  his 
fel1ow*countrymen  good  Christians,  he  extended 

«  Gibbon,  chap.  zlU.  1,  note  U8. 


part  of  China,  seems  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  evidence  furnished  by  Jesuit 
missionaries ;  and  their  evidence,  vrhen 
favourable,  we  can  receive  without  hesi- 
tation, as  \)eing  that  of  those  bitterly 
hostile  to  these  steadfast  opponents  of 
Papal  authority.  In  the  seventeenth' 
century,  Ihey  lound  at  Siu-gan-fu,  in 
the  heart  of  China,  an  inscription  in 
Chinese  and  Syriac  (the  latter  a  lan- 
guage which,  perhaps,  none  in  the  country 
but  themselves  could  read),  dated  781, 
containing  a  synopsis  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  a  list  of  bishops,  and  of  Chinese 
emperors  favourable  to  Christianity, from 
the  first  mission  in  636  to  the  date  of  the 
inscription.* 

Where  are  tho  successors  of  these 
faithful  men  ?  When  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  Gabbe  and  Hue,  lately 
travelled  from  Fekin  to  Lha  Ssa,  passing 
tlirough  the  country  of  Kubla,  Nayan, 
and  Ouang  the  priest-king,  they  found 
not  one  who  gave  glory  to  Him  whose 
name  was  once  known  widely  there. 
How  can  we  account  for  so  mighty  an 
edifice  being  destroyed  so  utterly  ? 

The  Tartars  under  Timour  completed 
the  work  begun  by  Jenghis,  Khan  of  the 
Mongols.  Jenghis  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed. But  Timour  was  a  Moham- 
medan ;  he  not  only  conquered  apd  de- 
stroyed—he converted. 

But,  perhaps,  not  altogether  without 
fruit  may  the  precious  seed  have  perished 
in  the  earth.  The  Lamaism  of  Thibet, 
the  religion  of  the  empire  of  China, 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  corrupt 

the  same  charitable  Judgment  to  the  Mongols. 
They  had  churches,  and  crosses,  and  priests— 
they  prayed^they  were  Christians. 

The  one  Church  has  perished,  the  other 
exists.  The  seed  which  is  not  quickened  may  lie 
dormant  for  ages,  preserved  from  frost  and 
sno%v  by  Its  hard  h'usk ;  but  the  plant  which 
lives  and  dies,  dies  for  ever.  In  the  winter  of 
the  middle  ages  the  (ruth,  the  life,  was  pre. 
served,  hid  under  the  seemingly  useless  husk  of 
monastic  institutioos.  There  it  lay,  waiting  Ita 
spring-time.  Whatever  of  life  there  was  in  the 
bud,  was  life  developed,  life  in  action.  When 
the  living  crop  wss  destroyed,  there  were  no 
means  laid  up  for  its  resuscitation- no  seed  laid 
up  in  the  garner  of  literature,  of  traditions,  or 
of  established  institutions. 

•  Gieseler.  Period  IL,  see.  122.    Gibbon,  irf 
teby] 
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form  of  Cbiistianity,  combined  with  the ; 
raetempsychosis  of  Baddbism.*  A  con- 
sistent and  firmly  rooted  tradition  pre- 
vaila  in  the  lamaseriea  round  Lha  Saa, 
pf  a  holy  man,  with  European  featuresi 
who  came  from  the  far  Weat  to  teach 
them  a  purer  faith.f  And  the  French  < 
prieats,  who  resided  some  time  there, 
found  many  things  in  the  doctrine  and 
worship  forcibly  reminding  them  of  the 
faith  which  they  themselves  professed. { 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  doubtful 
Christianity  of  the  Chinese  rebellion  may 
hare  had  a  kindred  origin ;  that  tra- 
ditions and  principles,  slumbering  for 
ages  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  people,  may 
at  last  have  awoke  in  strength,  and  as- 
serted their  authority,  whether  for  good 
or  for  eyil.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
at  it  is  striking,  that  the  famous  trimetri- 
cal  classic,  in  which  is  embodied  the 
faith  of  the  rebels,  has,  in  what  of  it  is 
Christian,  a  much  greater  resemblance 
to  th«  devotional  parts  of  the  '*  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  **  (an  Eastern  apo- 
cryphal book  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury), than  to  any  modem  religious 
work. 

But  whether  the  Church  raised  by 
the  Nestorians  in  Eastern  Asia  has  ^to- 
gether crumbled  into  the  dust  of  forget- 
lulness,  or  whether  fhigments  of  it  may 
not  still  be  recognised,  laid  at  the  foun- 
dation of  other  temples,  there  is  not  a  I 
doubt  of  the  deep  obligations  under 
which  we  in  the  West  lie  to  the  Nestorian 
schools  of  learning.  That  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  Saracens  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  philosophy  and  science 
is  universally  known;  but  it  is  no  less 

•  "  Th«  belief  of  an  early  spreading  of  the 
dotpol  In  these  parts  derivea  some  additional 
strength  from  an  opinion  entertained  bj  loroe 
of  the  beat  Informed  mitaionaries.  that  the 
Lama  religion  itaelf  ia  no  other  than  a  cor. 
mpted  speciaa  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  strong 
resemblance  between  many  of  its  ceremonies 
and  those  of  the  Christian  Chnrehes,  both  East 
and  West,  have  been  pointed  ont  by  erery 
traveller  who  his  tlsited  Tartary.  from  Carpini 
andBubraqals,  by  whom  it  wm  first  noticed,  to 
our  eonntrymen  and  contemporaries,  Hogle  and 
Tnner,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  one  of  the 
Orand  Lamas.** —ITrf^f,  AppendimLto  Travdt 
^Mareo  Polo, 

4  Hiio*s  Travvto,  voL  IL,  ebap.  iL 

t  Hm's  Travtls,  voL  IL»  d^  tt. 


true,  though  not  so  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  derived  their  enlighten- 
ment— that  instruction  which,  commiuni- 
cated  to  us,  has  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  our  destinies — not  from 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  from  their 
own  subjects,  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Nestorians  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.* 

Though  the  seed  which  was  scat- 
tered by  these  early  labourers  in  the 
Gospel  field  may  have  fallen  by  the 
way-side  or  in  stony  places,  and  may 
long  since  have  perished  for  lack  of  rooty 
or  been  plucked  up  by  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors,  the  Church  from  which  tbey 
went  forth  on  their  adventuroua  jonnn^ 
stiil  exists. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
of  snow-capped  Ararat,  between  the 
Lake  Urumiyeh  and  the  nigged  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  stretches  a  plain,  un- 
surpassed in  fertility  of  soil  or  yaried 
beauty  of  scenery  by  the  fairest  districta 
of  the  East.  There^  in  churches  built 
probably  **  while  our  ancestors  were  yet 
unborn,"  reading  from  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Bible  six  hundred  years  old,  the 
Nestorians  render  the  simple  worship 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  addressing  Godl, 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christy  in  the  lan- 
guage whfch  He  spoke  while  He  so* 
joumed  upon  earth. 

It  is  the  oldest  Church  in  tin  world. 
It  stood  apart,  distinct  and  aepnmle^ 
long  ere  the  truths  or  errors  floating  on 
the  mind  of  Western  Christendom  col- 
lected round  the  rival  Torticea  of  Gveeee 
or  Rome.  And  it  has  preserved  its 
identity.  Formfe  are  still  used,  prayers 
are  still  offered  up,  which  were  renenUe 
with  age  centuries  before  Christians  had 
learned  to  call  any  lord  and  master* 
other  than  Him  who  is  Lord  and  Haster 
and  Father  of  all.  It  was  a  Qrardi 
while  yet  the  Pope  was  unknown,  and  it 
is  a  Protestant  Church.  It  holds  the 
Bible  to  be  the  one  rule  of  faith.  It  le- 
jeets  the  confessional  and  the  worship  of 
images,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration, and  the  fires  of  purgatory.  The 
Nestorians  eommnnicata  in  both  kinds^ 

•  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  voL  IL,  part  IL. 
ebap.  & 
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and  they  know  nothing  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mats,  or  of  the  worship  of  the 
hosty—thus  addini;  another  to  the  many 
existing  proofs,  that  the  distinctive  dog- 
mas and  rites  of  Itoinanism  constituted 
no  part  of  the  form  of  sound  words  com- 
mitted by  the  apostles  to  the  world — that 
they  were  the  tares  sown  among  the 
wheat  by  the  enemy  of  men. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Nestorians,  is  their  supposed 
origin.  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  an  American 
missionary,  published,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  treatise  proving,  as  he  said, 
and  as  niany  have  believed,  that  the  Nes- 
torians of  Urumiyeli  are  the  lineal  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  ten  tribes,  sO  long  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  Into  the  merits  of  this 
question  we  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing. But  we  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  stating  one  or  two  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  his  opinion. 

1.  It  was  to  this  neighbourhood,  the 
mountains  of  Media,  and  the  upper  part 
of  Assyria,  that  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive. 

2.  They  are  frequently  spoken  of  long 
afterwards  as  continuing  a  distinct 
people;  fot  example,  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  when  their  final  re- 
storation to  the  land  of  their  fathers  is 
promised ;  by  St.  Paul,  liio  says,  **  Unto 
which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instant- 
ly serving  Gtod  day  and  night,  hope  to 
come;"*  by  King  Agrippa  also^  whom 
Paul  addresses  as  being  "  expert  in  all 
customs  and  questions  which  are  among 
the  Jews."t  He  says,  in  an  oration 
dissuading  the  Jews  from  rebelling 
against  the  Bomans,  **  Unless  any  of 
you  extend  his  hopes  as  far  as  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  suppose  that  those 
of  your  own  nation  that  dwell  in 
Adiabene  will  come  to  your  assistance.'' 
Adiabene  is  in  Assyria,  and  ia  still  in- 
habited by  Nestorians.  By  Josephus 
also,  who  informs  us  that  **  there  are  but 
two  tribes  in  Europe  and  Asia  subject 
to  the  Bomans,  while  the  ten  tribes  are 
beyond  the  Euphrates  till  now,  and  are 
an  immense  multitude,  and  not  to  be 
estimated  by  numbers/' 

•  A«ti3UCTl  7.  i  Acta zktL 3. 


I  8.  They  themselves  have  a  tradition  to 
I  that  effect,  as  have  also  the  Asiatic 
!  Jews,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  either 
nation  should  have  received  this  tradition 
from  the  other,  as  from  the  remotest 
years  there  has  been  enmity  between 
them. 

4.  Their  language 'is  Syriac,  that  of 
the  country  from  which  the  ten  tribes 
came,  but  never  at  any  time  that  of  the 
nations  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
And, 

5.  They  yet  retain  many  Israelitish 
customs  which  were  nerer,  so  far  as  we 
know,  introduced  among  the  Gentile 
converts  by  the  apostles,  such  as  peaoe^ 
offerings,  tows,  avengers  of  blood,  and 
cities  of  refuge. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  Nestorians  are  a  deeply 
interesting  people  —  interesting  on  ae- 
count  of  their  antiquity — ^interesting  on 
account  of  thetr  separation  from  the 
Western  Church,  and  the  sad  £ite  of 
him  whose  name  they  bear,  the  cruel 
sufferings  which  both  he  and  his  followers 
endured,  for  defending  what  we  call  the 
orthodox  Tiew  of  the  question— inter- 
esting on  account  of  their  heroic  eff6rt8, 
their  unparalleled  labours,  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  Master,  as  worthy 
soldiers  in  the  great  army,  the  universal 
Church— tnteresting  as  being  an  anti- 
popish  ChuTch,  pM&ting,  as  the  date  of 
its  origin,  not  to  the  time  of  Luther, 
but  to  a  period  long  ere  Popery  was 
known. 

The  Nestorian  Church  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar interest  to  us,  not  only  as  Pro- 
testants, but  as  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
We  mentioned  the  first  adventurous  voy- 
age of  infant  England  to  India,  when 
Alfred  sent  an  embassy  to  worship  at  a 
Nestorian  shrine ;  and  but  fbr  the  shield 
which  England,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  was  enabled  to  extend  over  the 
fallen  and  oppressed,  the  only  other 
surviving  Nestorian  Church  mic^t  hftve 
ceased  to  exist  While  Layard  was  pro- 
secuting his  wonderfiil  investigatiotts  in 
Nineveh,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  whom  he  found  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremities,  from  the  cruelty 
of  a  neighbouring  Kurdish  chief;  Beder 
k2 
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Khan  Bey.  His  own  words  will  tell  the 
tale  of  misery:  ^  We  soon  saw  evidences 
of  the  slaughter.  At  first  a  solitary 
skull  rolling  down  with  the  rubbish, 
then  heaps  of  blanched  bones,  farther  np 
fragments  of  rotten  garments.  As  we 
advanced,  these  remnants  became  more 
frequent,  skeletons  almost  entire  still 
hung  to  the  dwarf  shrubs.  I  was  soon 
compelled  to  renounce  an  attempt  to 
count  them.  As  we  approached  the  wall 
of  rock,  the  declivity  became  covered 
with  bones  mingled  with  the  long-plaited 
tresses  of  the  women,  shreds  of  discoloured 
linen,  and  well-worn  shoes.  There  were 
skulls  of  all  ages,  from  the  child  unborn 
to  the  toothless  old  man.  We  could  not 
avoid  treading  on  the  bones  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  rolling  them  with  the  loose 
stones  into  the  valley  below.*'*  .Thus  he 
narrates  their  sufferings  at  another  place: 
**  Beder  Khan  Bey  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering their  retreat,  but,  being  unable 
to  force  it,  he  surrounded  the  place  with 
his  men,  and  waited  until  they  should  be 
compelled  to  yield.  The  weather  was 
hot  and  sultry.  The  Christians  had 
brought  but  small  supplies  of  water 
and  provisions.  After  three  days  the 
first  began  to  fail  them,  and  they  offered 
to  capitulate.  The  terms  proposed  by 
Beder  Khan  Bey,  and  ratified  by  an  oath 
on  the  Koran,  were  their  lives  on  the 
surrender  of  their  arms  and  property. 
The  Kurds  were  then  admitted  to  the 
platform.  After  they  had  disarmed  their 
prisoners,  they  commenced  an  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter;  until,  weary  of  using 
their  weapons,  they  hurled  the  few  sur- 
vivors from  the  rocks  into  the  river  Zab 
below.  Out  of  nearly  one  thousand  souls, 
who  are  said  to  have  congregated  here^ 
only  one  escaped."  f 

The  American  [missionary,  Rev.  D.  F. 
Stoddart,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
fiendish  cruelty  of  the  Kurds.  «'  Villages 
were  sacked  and  burned,  multitudes  of 
flocks  and  herds  carried  away;  families 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  The 
patrisToh,  Mar  Shimon,  was  drireu  a  fugi- 
tive to  Mossul,  and  several  of  his  relations 
were  murdered.    No  pity  was  shewn  to 

•  Abridged  Edition,  p.  184. 
t  Afaridg«d  Sdltioii,  p.  196. 


age  or  sex.  More  than  a  score  of  priests 
perished  in  the  district  of  Tiarj  alone, 
some  of  them  under  circumstanoea  of  great 
aggravation.  The  young  and  rigorons 
were  dragged  into  captivity,  while  infanta, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  bat«diered 
without  remorse.  Children  tossed  into 
the  air,  were  cut  in  two  while  falling.  The 
hearU  of  miserable  victims  were  torn  oat 
ere  they  had  ceased  tobeat.  Five  hon- 
dred  women  were  deliberately  burned.  In 
short,  these  blood-thirsty  Kurds  prac- 
tised innumersble  cruelties,  from  which 
we  recoil  with  horror.  The  smiling  homes 
of  the  mountain  Nestorians  became  a 
desolation;  and  those  who  survived  this 
wholesale  massacre  were  made  houadeas^ 
half  naked,  starving  wanderers." 

The  representations  of  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  indnoed  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  interfere  in  their  be- 
half. An  expedition  was  sent  against  ihe 
Kurds  under  Osman  Fasha ;  they  were 
signally  defeated,  and  Beder  Khan  Bey 
banished  to  Candia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  deepest  night  has  passed  over  the 
Nestorian  Church,  and  that  day  is  draw- 
ing nigh.  Long  subject  to  unmercifhl 
exactions  from  their  rulers,  continually 
liable  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Kurds,  they  have  learned  the  vicea  ot 
an  oppressed  and  slavish  people.  British 
influence  has  freed  them  from  the  one 
evil,  the  external  one.  We  may  fondly 
trust  that  the  persevering  labours  of  the 
American  missionaries  will  tend  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  moral  evil.  Much 
has  already  been  done.  Schools  have 
been  established.  The  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  their  native  Syriac,  and  ex- 
tensively distributed.  Greater  attention 
to  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  is  apparent  To  conclude 
with  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  Cdonel 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  at  the  public  reception 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller, 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  men* 
tioned  what  he  had  witnessed  apnong  the 
Nestorians :  <'He  himself"  he  says,  ''had 
witnessed  the  reclaiming  of  an  entire 
nation  fiom  barbarism,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  through  the  efibrti  of  mis- 
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sionariei.  He  had  seen  a  nation,  if  he 
might  call  that  a  nation  nrhich  consisted 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  families, 
the  Nestorian  Christians,  enveloped  in 
the  deepest  barbarism  twenty  years  ago; 
and  now,  by  tlie  aid  of  a  little  band  of 
American  missionaries,  he  saw  them 
taking  their  stand  among  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world.  Their  literature 
had  reTlTed,  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  country.  A  journal  was 
printed  and  published  in  their  own  natlTe 
Syrlac  knguage.**  | 


May  God  bless  the  labours  of  these 
earnest  men,  so  that  that  ancient  Church 
may  yet  rise  from  its  ruins,  and  become 
a  strong  tower  in  the  spiritual  Jerusa- 
lem— ^that  as  in  times  of  Papal  darkness 
and  Greek  supersition  it  carried  the 
blessed  Gospel,  the  promise^>f  mercy,  to 
earth*s  farthest  shores,  so  again,  in  these 
latter  days,  its  Toice  may  be  heard, 
bearing  the  strong  testimony  it  has  in 
keeping,  to  the  antiquity  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  the  modem  origin  of 
Romish  idolatry ! 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN.— No.  V. 

Tbubt  in  God. 
*  O  Lord,  thoa  art  my  trust  from  my  youthV^PiALv  Izzl.  S. 


Mt  Dear  CarLnsw, — God  our  Father 
lores  us,  and  wishes  us  to  trust  Him. 
Now  I  will  explain  to  you  what  is  meant 
by  trusting  God. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  house  took  fire,  in 
the  old   town  of  Edinburgh.    All  the 
people  escaped.    But,  somehow  or  other, 
a  family  in  the  second  storey  did  not 
awake  until  the  flames  almost  entered 
their   room.    The   father  and    mother 
seized  their  children  and  rushed  down 
stairs  with  them  to  the  street ;  but,  just 
as  they  reached  it,  they  discovered  that 
their  little  boy,  Willy,  had  been  left  be- 
hind, for  the  father  thought  he  was  with 
his  mother,  and  the  mother  that  he  was 
sared  by  the  father,  and  so,  amidst  the 
noise,  confVision,  and  terror,  the  poor  boy 
was  left  alone  in  the  burning  house.  The 
moment  he  waa  missed,  his  father  ran 
back  through  fire  and  smoke  to  save 
his  child.    But,  alaal  the  wooden  stair 
waa   burning — indeed,  most  of  it  was 
already  burnt — so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  the  storey  where  little  Willy 
waa  left.  But,  just  as  his  father  returned 
in  agony  to  the  street,  the  boy  waa  seen 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  evidently  in  great  fear.  Not 
a  moment  could  be  lost.   Tet  what  could 
be  done  ?  There  was  no  ladder  near— in  a 
few  minutes  the  flames  would  reach  the 
child*  The  father  shouted  to  him  to  leap 


down,  and  he  would  try  and  save  him. 
Little  Willy  was  afraid  to  take  so  terrible 
a  leap ;  but  the  fire  was  raging  through 
the    building,    sending    out    long    red 
tongues  of  flame,  domds  of  smoke,  and 
millions  of  sparks  up  to  the  sky ;  and  no 
wonder  Willy  was  terrified,  as  he  heard 
the  roaring  and  crackling  around  him, 
and,  looking  down,  saw  every  flice  in 
the  large  crowd  gazing  up  to  him  I    He 
knew,  however,  that  there  was  no  hope 
if  he  remained  where  he  was.    *'  Jump, 
my  boy,  and  trust  me ! "  cried  the  father, 
with  tears.     In  a  moment  something 
white  was  seen,  like  a  flake  of  snow, 
falling  from  the  window.    Not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  the  crowd,  every  one 
held  his  breath,  and  many,  I  daresay, 
prayed   that   God  would   preserve  the 
child,  for  it  was  he  who  had  sprung  from 
the  window  in  obedience  to  his  father*8 
command,  and  trusting  to  his  father's 
power  and  love  1    His  trust  was  not  put 
to  shame,  for  he  was  received   in  his 
arms,  and  clasped  to  his  bosom;  and 
while  the  crowd  gave  a  loud  cheer,  the 
father  thanked  God  that  his  Uttle  Willy 
was  safe  I 

Tou  see  how  Willy  trusted  his  father. 

Now,  dear  children,  you  cannot  help 
trusting  some  one  or  other  every  day 
of  your  lives.  When,  for  example,  yoa 
lose  your  road,  and  ask  some  person  to 
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direct  you,  and  you  follow  their  direc- 
tions, then  you  trust  that  person  as  a 
guide.  When  yon  sail  in  a  vessel,  and 
:3erliaps  take  a  long  voyage  across  the* 
ocean,  you  are  obliged  to  trust  entirely 
to  others,  day  and  night,  for  safety,  and 
for  reaching  ]^ur  destination.  When  in 
sickness,  you  ask  the  physician  to  find 
out  your  complaint,  and  to  give  you  the 
best  remedies  for  curing  it,  if  you  believe 
what  he  says,  and  tiUte  the  medicines 
which  he  gives,  then  you  trust  hira. 
When  you  go  to  school,  you  trust  the 
teacher,  that  he  is  able  to  instruct  you, 
every  day  and  hour.  You  trust  your 
friends  who  love  you,  and,  above  all,  you 
trust  your  father  and  mother,  who  must 
love  you  best  of  all,  to  take  care  of  you, 
feed  you,  clothe  you,  guide  you,  choose 
for  you,  and  to  do  you  all  the  good  in 
their  power.  Do  you  not  understand 
now  what  is  meant  by  trusting  a  person  ? 

Now,  to  trust  God  is  just  to  have  con- 
fidence in  Him,  as  little  Willy  bad  in  his 
father,  and  as  we  all  have  in  a  guide,  to 
direct  us  on  our  journey— in  a  captain  of 
a  ship,  to  bring  us  safely  on  our  voyage 
— ^in  a  physician,  to  heal  us  in  our  sick- 
ness— and  in  our  dear  friends  and  parents, 
to  help  us  in  everything;  only  we  must 
trust  God  better  than  we  can  do  them, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  why. 

First  of  all,  God  loves  us  much  more  than 
€tny  one  on  earth  can  do.  Although  a  father 
and  mother  may  love  us  with  all  their 
heart,  yet  their  heart  is  not  so  great 
in  love  as  is  the  heart  of  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

Secondly,  Those  whom  we  trust  on 
earth,  though  they  may  wish  to  help  us, 
may  not  he  able  to  do  so.  For  example, 
when  we  need  their  aid,  they  may  be  far 
away,  and  not  able  to  give  it.  But  God 
is  always  with  us  day  and  night,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  <*  Thou  knowest  my  down- 
flitting  and  mine  up-rising ;  thou  under- 
itandest  my  thought  afar  off.  lliou  com- 
passest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and 
art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For 
there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue^  but, 
lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. 
Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  befoie, 
and  laid  thine  band  upon  me.  If  I  say. 
Surely  the  darkness   shall  coy»  me; 


even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 
Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee  ; 
but  the  night  shineth  aa  the  day :  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
thee." 

Thirdly^  Friends  may  be  with  us,  irtfA- 
out  the  power  to  assist  us»  Willy's  father 
might  not  have  been  able  to  have  caught 
hold  of  his  boy,  nor  the  guide  we  spoke 
of  to  direct  us  in  our  journey,  nor 
the  captain  in  our  voyage;  and  the 
physician  may  neither  know  oar  com- 
plsint,  nor  be  able  to  cure  it.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  God.  He  has  all  power^  and 
does  whatever  He  pleases;  and  if  we 
trust  Him,  it  will  please  Him  always  to 
do  whatever  is  best  for  us,  in  order  to 
make  us  good  and  happy.  Therefore  say- 
to  Him,  «*My  Father,  I  am  weak  and 
helpless ;  I  cannot  take  care  of  myself; 
I  know  not  what  may  take  place  in  « 
single  hour.  But  Thou  seest  me^  and 
Thou  knowest  all  I  speak,  think,  and  do* 
Thou  art  able  to  help  me  always,  and  to 
bless  me  in  everything.  Thoulovesime; 
therefore,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in 
Thee,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  be 
put  to  shame.  Save  me,  guide  me,  heal 
me,  and  enable  roe  always  to  love,  trust, 
and  obey  Thee,  as  Thine  own  child,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen."  N. 


And  wilt  Tboa  now  forget  me.  Lord? 

Ob,  no !  it  cannot  be : 
No  eartblj  tonene  can  eTcr  tell 

What  Thon  hast  been  to  me. 

Through  all  the  chequered  ecenet  of  Hfe 

Thy  lore  hath  sheltered  me ; 
And  wilt  Thou  now  forsake  Thy  child  ? 

Oh,  no  I  it  cannot  b«. 

in  life,  or  death,  I  take  my  stand 

Where  I  have  ever  stood ; 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  Thy  cross, 

And  trusting  in  Thy  blood. 

And  there,  when  youth,  and  health,  and 
strength. 

And  energy  have  fled, 
The  shades  of  evening  peaeeftiUy 

Shall  olose  around  my  head. 


Although  the  struggle  now  seem  hard. 

These  '•  days  of  darkness  "  very  longs 
Tet,  with  eternal  bUst  oonitpared* 

The  orown  of  life*  the  sweet  new  song-. 
Brief  as  a  moraentt  they  will  seena 

A  troubled  night,  at  break  of  day ; 
And  soon  that  glorious  noon  Mil  beni* 

Wbeo  Christ  shaU  wipe  aU  ttsn  aw^y. 
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Thbt  who  most  honestly  acknowledge 
their  sins,  and  most  sincerely  lament 
them,  will  be  the  more  readily  believed 
when  they  claim  the  credit  of  becoming 
reformed.  We  made  no  concealment  of 
the  low  state  to  which  our  India  Mission 
had  been  brought,  and  bow  we  trembled 
lest  the  littie  life  which  remained  in  it 
should  die,  and  leave  us  bereaved  and 
desolate,  the  only  Church  in  Christen- 
dom without  a  representative  among  tlie 
heatben.  Our  desire  was  to  arouse  and 
alarm  those  who  "took  their  ease  in 
Zion  "  to  some  sense  of  our  danger  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  chastisement; 
and  also  to  engage  the  sympathies  and 
prayers  of  our  Christian  readers  in  be- 
half of  the  Convener  and  Committee  of 
the  Mission  on  whom  the  responsibility 
lies,  and  the  earnest  wish  exists,  to  re- 
construct a  Mission  worthy  of  the 
Church. 

Things  are  looking  more  cheering, 
thank  God  I  and  our  prospects  are 
brightening.  The  health  of  our  excel- 
lent missionary,  Mr.  Sheri£^  improTes, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  him  soon  return 
to  the  old  field  of  his  faithful  labours. 
A  new  teacher,  Mr.  Grant,  sails  in  a  few 
days  for  Bombay.  He  is  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Aberdeen,  and  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  Donald- 
son's Hospital,  and  goes  out  with  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Committee,  many 
of  whose  members  have  seen  Mm  a  good 
deal  in  private^  and  all  of  whom  have 
received  the  most  unqualified  private 
and  public  testimonials  in  his  favour. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Stewart  Wright,  of  St. 
George Vin-the-Fields,  Glasgow,  has  been 
appointed  Government  Chaplain  to  Ma- 
dras ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
a  clergyman  who  in  every  respect  would 
be  so  well  suited  for  this  responsible  posi- 
tion, or  one  who  would  prove  a  better 
friend  to  Missions.  But  better  than  all, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  five 
students  of  theology  were  present,  who 
gave  in  their  formal  ofiers  to  be  our  mis- 
sionariet,  and  were  accepted  of;  while 


thanks  were  returned  to  God,  by  Dr. 
Hill,  at  the  request  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee,  for  His  mercy  in  raising 
up  these  young  men  at  such  a  time, 
to  go  forth  from  our  Church  to  the  hea- 
then. Their  names  are,  Messrs.  Wells, 
Patterson,  Taylor,  Clarke— all  third 
year's  students  in  the  Glasgow  Hall— 
and  Mr.  Bobertson,  in  his  second  jear. 
The  first  four  will  be  licensed  in  May,  by 
the  permission  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Most  of  those  gentlemen  have  been  for 
some  time  known  to  the  Committee  as 
resolved  to  be  missionaries— all  of  them 
are  well  known,  some  of  them  intimately, 
to  the  Convener  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  have  every  reason  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  general 
attainments  and  genuine  piety,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  men,  and  to 
be  assured  of  their  fitness  for  this  im- 
portant work;  for  the  Committee  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing those  only  who  will  be  a  credit 
and  comfort  to  the  Church.  But  more 
are  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
keep  up  an  efficient  staff  at  the  three 
Presidencies.  We  must  begin  new  Mis- 
sions in  the  interior.  Sealcote  must 
be  resumed.  The  proposal  to  break 
grouud  in  Oude  will  probably  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Committee;-  and  why 
should  we  not  have  the  honour  of 
taking  a  share  in  the  work  which  must 
soon  commence  with  increased  yigour  in 
China?  Twelve  missionaries,  including 
those  who  are  already  selected,  would  be 
a  sufficient  nucleus  to  begin  all  those 
Missions ;  if,  for  example,  we  gave  three 
to  a  station  in  China,  three  to  Luck- 
now,  and  three  to  Sealcote,  and  thus 
began  in  each  Mission  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  form  Christian 
congregations,  with  Christian  schools, 
pastors,  and  people,  all  under  rightly 
constituted  discipline  and  government, 
to  become,  under  God,  the  germ  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  East.  Why 
not  have  our  Kirk-sessions  and  Presby- 
teries   there   as   well  as   here?    Why 
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should  we  despair  of  yet  seeing  a  General 
Assembly  meet  at  Calcutta  ?  Our  paltry 
aims  and  weak  faith  destroy  all  manly 
effort  I 

But  to  return  to  the  present  difficulty. 
Our  want  is  men.    Now,  shall  we  appeal 
in  vain  to  oiir  universities  for  six  addi- 
tional missionaries  ?    Glasgow  has  given 
five;  Aberdeen  has  given  a  teacher,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  receive  another  mis- 
sionary from  it.  *  But  is  Aberdeen  ex- 
hausted ?    And  what  of  St.  Andrews  ? 
what  of  Edinburgh?  Cambridge  has  dedi- 
cated thirty- three  of  her  Masters  of  Art  to 
the  Mission-field— many  of  them  men  of 
family  and  "  excellent  prospects  "—what 
can  our   Scottish  universities  do?     A 
thousand  men  are  each  month  enlisted 
for  the  army  from  among  those  who  are 
considered  **  loose  characters,**  and  de- 
signated "blackguards."    But  they  go 
nevertheless  to  battle,  and  perhaps  to 
death,  for  their  country,  for  glory,  or 
maybe  only  for  pay  and  the  hope  of  a 
pension.    How  many  students  who  say 
they  believe  the  Gospel  will  enlist  for 
five  years  as  missionaries  to  India,  with 
every  comfort,  no  danger,  and  excellent 
emoluments,  for  the  sake  of  their  Church, 
their  fellow-men,  and    their    Saviour? 
Where  is  the  courage,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
energy  we  expect  to  find  in  them  as  young 
men  — their   sincerity  and  self-sacrifice 
as  Christians  ?    Let  us  have  a  practical 
answer  at  such  a  time  as  this  from  mis- 
sionary associations  to   the  one    para- 
mount question,  What  number  of  mission- 
aries can  you  furnish?    You  have  "an- 
nual sermons,"  essays,  speeches,  collec- 
tions, &C.,  now  what  is  the  result— wAa/ 
men  have  youf    Upon  the  existence  of 
such  men  more  of  the  present  character 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  ga- 
thered, and  more  of  her  future  history 
depend,  than  any  perhaps  of  those  to 
whom  the  question  is  put  are  aware  of 
or  will  readily  believe. 

We  are  persuaded  that  few  events 
would,  under  God,  tend  more  to  revive 
the  Church,  op  react  with  more  influ- 
ence  on  pastoral  and  congregational  life 
at  home,  than  au  enlarged  and  vigo- 
rous Mission  abroad.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  felt  by  many  a  Christian 


minister  and  member  as  life  from  the 
dead,  and  be  the  occasion  of  many 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  now  pent  up 
in  the  heart  from  despondency,  and  of 
many  willing  and  generous.contributtons 
now  grudged  from  the  indifference  caused 
by  this  hopelessness.  May  God  stir  np 
some  of  our  pious  students  to  begin  a 
new  and  more  blessed  era  I 

But   where   is  the    money  to   come 
from  ?    From  God,  we  say  in  reply,  who 
gives  the  men  I    "  1  he  life  is  more  than 
meat  "—the   one   gift  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  other,  and  may  almost 
be  recognised  as  a  pledge  of  the  other. 
Both  come  from  the  same  fountain  of 
blessing-^"  the  silver  and  gold  are  the 
Lord*s,"  as  well  as  <«the  hearts  of  aU 
men."    It  cannot  be  that  if  missionaries 
offer  themselves,  soul  and  body,  life  and 
limb,  to  this  work,  ministers  and  people 
will  refuse  the  money  to  snpport  them  ? 
Impossible!     In  such  a  case  the  gift 
through  unbelief  would  be  changed  into 
a  judgment,  and  the  knell  of  the  Chnicb 
of  Scotland  might  soon  be  rung;  for 
this  would  indeed  demonstrate  that  her 
life  was  gone  I    "  But  collect  the  money 
first,  and  then  get  missionaries,*'  is  an 
advice  often  given.    Collect  for  whom  ? 
for  ideal  missionaries?    Shall  we  rouse 
congregations  to  give  their  subscriptions 
for  what   only  may  be?     How  much, 
then,  shall  we  ask  to  support  our  ideal  ? 
What  will  be  required  as  an  outfit  for 
our  ideal  ?    What  will  be  its  probable 
annual  expense?    Is  it  one  ideal,  or  ten 
ideals,  or  how  many?    We  once  knew  a 
Highland  fool  who  always  carried  a  taute 
hung  at  bis  button-hole,  because,  as  the 
prudent  fellow  said,  he  hoped  one  day  to 
have  children.    We  need  not  make  the 
application.    But  seriously,  let  us  first 
have  our  missionaries  to  carry  out  a  rigo- 
rous Mission-plan,  and  then  let  ns  go  to 
our  congregations,  and  leave  with  tbem 
the  responsibility  of  supporting,  or  relos- 
ing  to  support,  the  missionaries.  For  our- 
selves, we  never  for  one  moment  dosbted 
but  that  money  is  always  ready  to  sop- 
port  tlie  men  and  the  work ;  our  whole 
doubts  have  been  as  to  whether  there 
are  men  ready  for  the  work  and  the 
money.    Nay,  the  more  men  we  hare, 
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and  the  mora  work  we  do,  the  more 
money  we  shall  receive  for  both.  No 
Cbrifttian  man  grudges  the  money ;  but 
just  as  he  acts  on  principle,  and  not 
from  impulse  or  mere  form,  will  he  give, 
a«  a  sensible  man  ought  to  do,  only 
to  what  is  worth  supporting,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  necessities  of  the  work  for 
which  he  is  asked  to  contribute.  lience 
an  honest,  good  Mission,  well  wrought, 
and  doing  its  work  faithfully  before  God 
and  man,  will  be  adequately  supported 
with  fifty  missionaries,  far  more  easily 
than  a  sleepy,  hum-drum  Mission  with 
only  a  small  number  of  missionaries.  And 
thus  we  may  have  money  without  men ; 


but  such  are  the  adjastments  of  God's 
Providence,  that  we  never  expect  to  see 
the  time  in  this  or  any  Church  when  we 
shall  have  men  without  the  money.  Let 
us  then  continue  constant  in  prayer  for 
both !  prayin$c  first  for  more  men— that 
"the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send 
forth  labourers  to  Bis  harvest  "—and 
also  for  more  money,  that  we  '*may 
abound  in  this  grace  also  "—and  then 
rest  in  peace  that  our  good  and  loving 
Master  will  hear  every  sincere  and  be- 
lieving prayer,  and  in  His  own  time,  and 
may  do  for  us  '*far  more  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  we  can  ask  or 
tliiok.   To  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  1 " 

N. 


KANE'S  SEARCH  FOR  FRANKLIN. 
iContinued  from  page  274.) 


Ws  have,  at  a  length  which  we  greatly 
fear  may  have  been  considered  excessive, 
traced  to  their  conclusion  the  incidents 
of  these  two  eventful  winters ;  and  yet 
we  feel  as  though  the  barest  outline  only 
had  been  given.  To  all  who  desire  to 
form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  manly 
daring,  the  heroic  fortitude  of  this  noble 
band,  and  to  estimate  aright  the  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  enthusiasm,  en- 
durance, aptitude  for  every  emergency, 
and,  above  all,  unshaken  confidence  in  a 
higher  power  than  man,  which  distin- 
guished their  lamented  leader,  we  com- 
mend his  own  simple  and  unaffected  nar- 
rative. It  has  been  well  said  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murehison,  that  **  in  the  whole 
aeries  of  literature,  there  is  no  work 
which  more  feelingly  develops  the 
struggles  of  humanity  under  the  most 
intense  sufferings,  or  which  demon- 
strates more  strikingly  how  the  most 
appalling  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
the  union  of  a  firm  resolve  with  the 
never-failing  resources  of  a  bright  intel- 
lect." Its  simple  eloquence,  its  graphic 
deMil,  the  marvellous  command  of  lan- 
guage it  displays,  in  one  whose  life  was 
spent  in  action  from  his  very  childhood, 
form,  indeed,  its  least  cliarms.  No  one 
can  peruse  these  thrilling  pages,  and  fail 
to  recognise  whence  came  that  resolution 


to  uphold,  at  every  cost,  the  order  and 
the  discipline  which  saved  the  party 
from  dissension  and  from  death->that  un- 
flinching devotion  to  the  great  object  of 
the  expedition,  which  even  to  the  last 
taxed  the  fainting  energies  of  the  com- 
mander to  new  explorations— that  soli- 
citude and  tenderness  of  heart  which  won 
him  the  enthusiastic  love,  not  only  of  his 
own  followers,  but  of  the  savage  tribes 
who  wept  over  his  departure.  The  naval 
annals  of  our  own  country  have  many 
names  that  stand  high  upon  the  roll  of 
fame,  as  those  of  men  in  whom  a  simple 
faith  has  added  lustre  to  a  noble  daring. 
Bliike  and  Parry,  and  many  more,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  our  children,  or 
our  children's  children ;  but  we  know  no 
name  which  will  stand  higher  on  the 
roll  than  that  of  Kane^  nor  any  picture 
that  will  more  frequently  recur  to  our 
minds,  when  we  desire  to  think  upon  the 
good  and  great  of  those  who  have  borne 
their  country's  flag  to  regions  far  away, 
than  that  of  the  little  band,  as  they  stood 
bareheaded  round  the  tent,  during  the 
murmured  prayer  by  him  who  had 
so  periled  his  life  to  save  them,  or  as 
they  clustered  round  the  flre  in  the  cabin 
that  had  now  for  two  winters  formed 
their  prison  and  their  refuge,  when  the 
cry  of  "  Lord,  prosper  our  undertaking," 
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at  laBt  gave  place  to  '*  Lord,  restore  us 
to  our  homes." 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  August  1855,  that 
they  drew  up  their  boats,  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  shore  at  Upemayik.  A  few 
days  after,  they  sailed  for  the  Shetland 
Islands  in  the  Dutch  brig  Mariane,  al- 
ready referred  to.  Touching,  however, 
at  Disco,  they  were  met  by  the  party 
that  the  American  Grovernment,  alarmed 
at  their  non-return,  had  despatcheil  to 
aid  tliem,  and  who,  having  penetrated 
northwards  beyond  Cape  Alexander,  had 
been  apprised  by  the  Esquimaux  of  their 
escape  to  the  south,  and  returned  in 
search. 

On  the  11th  October,  they  landed  at 
New  York.    "  My  health,"  wrote  Kane, 
a  few  days  after,  **  is  almost  absurd :  I 
have  grown  like  a  walrus."     To  wliat 
years    of   honour   might  he   not   have 
looked  forward ;  how  much  was  there 
whicii  his  country  might  have  claimed 
of  him,  which   he   would    have   been 
proud  to  render  1  '  But,    before  a  few 
months  passed,  his  strength  began  to 
fail.    The  composition  of  his  nah-ative 
occupied   him  till  the  following  June. 
A  month  after,  he  writes  tliat  he  is  grow  • 
ing  "weaker  every  day."    In  October, 
he  sailed  for  England  in  company  with 
Morton,  "  in  search  of  his  lost  blessing," 
but  found  it  not.    "  Alas  I  "  says  Mur- 
chison,  "  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
on  him ;  and  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
an  interview,  I  at  once  saw  that  his  eagle 
eye  beamed  forth  from  a  wasted^  and  all 
but  expiring  body."    The  gold  medal  of 
the  Geographical    Society,  the  Jiighest 
honour  it  had  to  bestow,  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  then  President,  Admi- 
ral Beechey,  now  himself  no  more ;  but 
his  weakness  compelled  him  to  receive  it 
by  deputy.    In  November,  he  was  again, 
by  medical  advice,  hurried  to  sea ;  this 
time  to  seek,  as  a  last  resource,  a  warm 
climate  at  Havannah.    Morton,  his  old 
and  tried  companion,  still  accompanied 
him.     Thither,  in  January,  his  mother 
and  brother  hastened  to  watch  over  his 
sick-bed.    He  had  hoped  still  for  strength 
to  reach  his  home.    They  had  even  ar 


the  journey  was  postponed  till  the  next 
steamer-day.  That  next  steamer  broach  t 
his  corpse  to  his  country."    He  died  on  ^ 
the  16tb  February  1857,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  sense  of  the  loss  his  oonotry  had 
sustained  was  shewn  by  the  feeling  uni* 
versally  manifested — ^to  an  extent  hardly 
ever  witnessed   before—at   ev«ry  town 
through  which,  on  their  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, his  remains  were  carried.  The  solem- 
nities of  a  public  funeral  were  repeated  at 
Cincinati,  at  Columbus,  and  at  Balti- 
more; and  when  the  mourners  reached 
his  native  city,  **  the  long  processkm— the 
crowded,  yet  silent  streets  through  which 
they  moved— the  roll  of  muffled  drums 
— the  booming  of  minute  guns — the  tolU 
ing  of  passing  bells — the  craped  flags  at 
half-mast,  and  all  the  solemn  pageantry 
of  the  scene,  proclaimed  that  it  was  no 
ordinary    occasion    which    called    forth 
these  impressive  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic respect."    *<Let  it  not  be  in  vain,** 
was  the  prayer  with  which  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Boardman  concluded  the  services  of  that 
day,    *<that  we  are   assembled   to-day 
around  the  bier  of  one  upon  whom  earth 
had  so  accumulated  its  honours^  and  to 
whom  so  many  hearts  were  drawn  in 
loving  confidence  and  affection.    Espe- 
cially may  the  monitory  lessons  of  this 
event  be  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who^  like  him,  are  engaged  in  pur- 
suits of  science.    Af&y  the  men  of  genius, 
and  the  men  of  skill,  and  the  men  of  high 
renown,  feel  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ia 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that'scienoe 
is  then  fulfilling  its  noblest  mission  when 
it  is  unfolding  the  glories  of  the  Creator 
in  the  works  of  His  hands,  and  revealing 
to  His  creatures  that  beneficent  provi- 
dence which  is  over  all  and  in  all.    May 
they  joyfully  and  gratefully  come  with 
their  gifts  and  their  triumphs,  and  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever  1 " 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  tlie  object 
for  which  he  encountered  so  much->for 
which,  we  fear,  he  died.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  that  before  Kane  had  reached 
New  York  on  his  return,  the  first  sad 


ranged  to  sail  with  him  on  their  return;    news  of  the  Franklin  expedition  since 
**  but  the  weather  was  unfavourablcb  and   the  discovery  of  the  winter  quartexa  on 
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B«ecfaey  Island  bad  been  already  brought 
from  King  WiUiam'a  Land  by  Dr.  Rae. 
,  Whetherthe  band,  of  whose  last  struggles 
he  had  learned  from  the  Esquimaux  the 
dismal  tale,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
crews,  may  still  be  doubted ;  but  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  up  to  that  period  the 
chief  energy  of  the  search   had   been 
expended  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of 
that   taken    by  Franklin.     That   their 
leader,  old  in  service  even  when  he  left, 
still  survives,  no  one  now  can  be  so  san- 
giune  as  to  hope ;  but  that  out  of  the 
numerous  body  that  accompanied  him 
there  may  yet  be  some — one  or  two,  it 
may  be,  at  the  most— yet  some,  who 
have  found  an  enforced,  though  not  alto- 
gether fatal   home   among   the   native 
tribes,  we  cannot  for  our  own  part  cease 
to  believe.    ''My  mind,**  wrote   Kane 
two  years  ago  only,  "nfver  realises  the 
complete  catastrophe,  the  destruction  of 
all  Franklin's  crews.    I  picture  these  to 
myself  broken  into  detachments,  and  my 
mind  fixes  itself  on  one  little  group  of 
some  thirty,  who  have  found  the  open 
spot  of  some  tidal  eddy,  and,  under  the 
teachings  of  an  Esquimaux,  or  perhaps 
one  of  their   own  Greenland   whalers, 
have  set  bravely  to  work,  and  trapped 
the  fox,  speared  the  bear,  and  killed  the 
seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  whale.    /  think 
of  them  f.ver  with  hope,    I  sicken  not  to  be 
able  to  reach  them"    And  again,  '*Oan 
they  have  survived  ?  No  man  can  answer 
with  certainty ;  but  no  man,  without  pre- 
anmption,  can  answer  in  the  negative. 
....  Of  the  136  picked  men  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  1646— Northern  Orkney  men, 
Qreenland  whalers— so  many  young  and 
hardy  constitutions,  with  so  much  intel- 
ligent experience  to  guide  them,  I  can- 
not realise  that  some  may  not  be  yet 
alive— that  some  small  squad  or  squads, 
aided  or  not  aided  by  the  Esquimaux, 
may  not  have  found  a  hunting-ground." 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  to 
ber  Migesty  in  December  1856,  by  Cap- 
tain Harstene,  of  the  American  navy,  on 
rendering  up  the  Resolute,  rescued  from 
the  ice  in  so  marvellous  a  manner;  and  in 
May,  last  year,  received  the  high  impri- 
matur of  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison,  who, 
addreisinp  the  Geographical  Society,  and  . 


referring  to  these  views,  declared  his 
opinion,  that,  cut  off  as  the  district  to 
which  the  missing  expedition  had  now 
been  traced  was  from  all  access  to  the 
continent,  by  intervening  reaches  of  sterile 
and  all  but  uninhabited  wilds,  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  exhausted  crews  should, 
instead  of  penetrating  through  these 
barren  wastes,  '*  seek  a  refuge  among  the 
Esquiroaux*in  some  chosen  spot  where 
animals  abound." 

Limited  as  the  district  in  question  is, 
wholly  unexamined  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  and  easily  accessible  as  it  is  likely 
to  prove  by  sea,  the  eyes  of  all  who  have 
longed  to  penetrate  the  great  mystery 
of  these  icy  regions  must  turn  with  a 
redoubled  interest  to  that  little  vessel, 
now  the  sole  representative  of  the  many 
barques  which  in  turn  have  been  sent 
forth  upon  an    as  yet  fruitless  quest. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  Captain 
M'Clintock  sailed   in  Lady  Franklin*s 
screw  yacht,  the  Fox,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  **the  area  on  the  southern 
edges  of  which  Franklin*s  party  was  last 
seen,"  and  which  has   never  yet  been 
visited.    With  him  went  a  picked  crew, 
among  them  Petersen,  of  whom  we  have 
ahneady  heard  so  much.    News  from  the 
expedition  was  last  received  about  three 
months  ago.    They  had  been  caught  in 
the  pack  the  previous  year,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  spent  the  winter  in  enforced  in- 
action, far  ftom  their  point  of  search. 
But,  in  the  past  summer,  they  had  safely 
made  the  crossing,  and  towards  the  end 
of  August  were  off  Pond's  Bay,  in  health 
and  spirits.    'When  we  shaU  next  hear  of 
them,  or  what  news  they  shall  have  to 
tell,  who  shall  say  ?    May  we  not  hope 
that  one  at  least  of  the  survivors  of  the 
long-lost  band  shall  return  with  them,  to 
recount  a  story,  in  comparison  with  which 
it  shall  be  said — as  of  no  other  Arctic  tale 
it  can  be— that  even  that  of  Kane  must 
hold  a  second  place  ? 


Tbou  FrAmer  of  the  light  and  dark. 
Steer  through  the  tempe«t  Thine  own  ark  ; 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  lea,  9 

We  are  ro  port  if  we  baYe  Thee. 

K.KB1.B. 
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HINTS   TO  A  YOUNG  PREACHER. 
Bt  ▲  Hbarsb. 


Bb  yourself  an  earnest  Christian  man. 
Seek  to  feel  in  your  own  heart  the  truths 
which  your  office  calls  you  to  declare  to 
others.  And  be  very  earnest  about  your 
ministry.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
your  heart  being  in  your  work.  Let  it 
be  the  matter  of  greatest  concern  to  yon, 
after  your  own  spiritual  welfare,  that 
those  to  whom  you  minister  may  really 
profit  spiritually  by  your  ministrations. 

If  you  have  not  this  earnestness,  bet- 
ter  far  would  it  be  for  you  to  withhold 
your  hand  from  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. You  will  do  no  good  as  a  minis- 
ter ;  nay,  you  will  do  harm  both  to  your- 
self and  others.  A  worldly-minded  mi- 
nister, or  one  indifferent  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  people,  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  GospeL  And  think  not  to 
pretend  sincerity,  if  you  have  it  not. 
Christian  life  and  earnestness  cannot  be 
successfully  feigned. 

But  if  you  are  in  earnest  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel— (^'  jfour  heart  is  in  jfour 
worA— then  be  assured  your  ministry 
cannot  be  in  vain.  If  you  have  love 
to  Christ  yourself,  and  feel  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  lead  others  to  the  Saviour,  be 
assured  these  feelings  were  not  given 
you  to  result  in  disappointment.  No: 
there  is  a  work  for  you  in  the  world. 
Your  Lord  calls  you  to  it.  He  asks  you 
to  place  yourself  in  His  hands — to  use 
the  talents  He  has  given  you— to  be 
guided  by  His  Providence  and  Word — to 
depend  upon  the  aids  of  His  Spirit ;  and 
He  assures  you,  by  all  He  has  revealed 
as  to  what  He  is,  and  what  His  will  is 
concerning  His  people,  that  in  devoting 
yourself  to  His  service,  you  will  not 
spend  your  strength  for  nought— your 
work  will  be  owned  and  blessed  by 
Him. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  your  misgiv- 
ings— however  profoundly  you  may  feel 
Chat  you  are  not  sufficient  for  these 
things— you  may  pray  with  all  hopeful- 
ness and  confidence  that  the  Lord  will 
open  up  a  way  for  you^  and  that  He  will 
fit  you  for  the  work  Ue  is  pleased  to  lay 
upon  you.  It  is  a  glorious  and  heart-sus- 
taining truth,  that  every  sincere  servant 
of  Christ,  however  high  or  however 
humble,  has  a  special  work  to  do.  **For 
tlie  Son  of  man  is  as  a  man  taking  a  far 
journey,  who  left  his  house,  and  gave 
authority  to  his  servants,  and  to  every 
man  his  work."  Whatever  be  the  fame 
and  influence  of  othersj  and  however  in- 


significant your  sphere  of  seirioe  may 
appear  by  the  side  of  theirs,  think  not 
you  can  be  useless  in  the  great  Tineyard. 
If  you  are  truly  seeking  to  serre  the 
Lord,  be  assured  He  has  something  for 
you  to  do  in  the  world  which  no  one  else 
can  do  so  fitly. 

As  a  man,  then,  of  Christian  earnest- 
ness, desiring  to  serve  Christ  in  making 
known  His  truth  to  men,  accept  your 
work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  joy- 
fully—accept it  as  from  Christ — and  ad- 
dress yourself  to  it  with  all  your  heart 
and  with  all  your  might. 

But  regarding  your  duties  more  parti- 
cularly, suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. 

You  are  set  apart  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Remember,  therefore,  that  you 
are  to  be  a  prt^her.  What  you  deliver 
from  the  pulpiT  is  to  be  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  people  hearing 
you.  See,  then,  that  your  discourse  be 
consistent  with  this  object.  See  that  in  its 
whole  style  and  structure  it  be  unmis- 
takably a  preaching— not  a  mere  disser- 
tation addressed  to  nobody— not  a  soli- 
loquy— not  a  composition  expressing  the 
thoughts  appropriate  merely  to  the  mi- 
nister in  his  study— but  a  setting  forth  of 
truth  to  the  men  and  women  who  oud- 
pose  your  audience.  Unless  you  so 
preach  that  those  hearing  you  will  fed 
that  you  are  dealing  with  their  souls  in 
ail  that  you  say,  how  can  you  wonder  if 
they  listen  indifferently  f  To  gain  thdr 
attention,  and  to  impress  them  )Fith  the 
truths  you  are  uttering,  yon  must  make 
them  realise  their  personal  interest  io 
the  matter— you  must  make  them  feel 
that  all  vour  labour  is  for  their  instruc- 
tion—all  your  aim  to  reach  their  minds 
and  hearts.  And  think  not  thai  this  can 
be  accomplished  merely  by  a  few  sen- 
tences of  practical  application  at  the 
close.  If  you  have  forgotten  your  audi- 
ence throughout  the  greater  part  of  your 
discourse,  you  will  have  lost  their  atten- 
tion long  before  you  come  to  the  closiog 
application. 

In  preparing  for  your  pulpit  duties, 
then,  your  concern  must  be,  not  how 
best  you  can  present  the  truth  to  your 
own  mind,  but  how  best  you  can  present 
it  to  those  who  are  to  hear  yon — ^how 
you  can  adapt  your  speech  to  them  so  as 
to  be  best  understood  and  most  atten- 
tively listened  to— and  how  you  can  with 
most  effect  press  the  truth  home  to  tfieir 
hearts  and  consciences. 
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As  to  the  mode  in  which  yon  should 
preach,  whether  from  full  notes,  by  ex- 
temporaneouB  speech,  or  by  repeat!ng 
from  memory,  we  cao  offer  do  absolute 
^ule.  No  absolute  rule  further  thao 
this— Preach  in  the  way  which  you  find 
to  suit  you  best,  in  which  you  can  have 
most  freedom.  In  whatever  way  you 
feel  most  impressed  with  your  subject, 
and  least  occupied  with  yourself,  you 
wyi  preach  most  effectively.  Every 
particular  mode  of  preaciiing  has  its  at- 
tendant difficulties.  With  reading  a 
discourse,  for  instance,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  lose  impressiveness.  With  repeating 
from  memory,  naturalness  is  apt  to  be 
■acriflced,  and  an  artificial  air  given  to 
the  preaching.  With  extemporaneous 
address,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 

Ereachers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  contract 
abits  of  diffuseness  and  repetition,  and 
a  danger  of  the  preaching  coming  to 
want  fulness  and  variety.  But  let  your 
rule  be  to  adopt  whatever  mode  is  most 
natural  to  you.  Seeklo  imitate  no  man  ; 
but  honestly  try  to  discover  in  what  way 
you  can  preach  with  most  liberty,  and 
then  follow  that  way  until  you  find  you 
can  be  more  useful  in  another. 

Our  next  hint  is,  that  you  remember 
always  that  what  you  are  called  to  preach 
is,  the  Gospel  It  is  for  preaching  this 
you  have  received  licence.  We  do  not 
aay  that  every  sermon  must  necessarily 
contain  a  formal  statement  of  the  whole 
plan  of  salvation  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  it 
ought  to  be  so  full  of  Gospel  reference, 
and  to  point  so  plainly  to  the  Saviour,  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  mistake  on  the  part 
of  any  of  your  hearers.  Remember,  then, 
in  your  study,  that  the  object  of  your 
preaching  is  to  bring  your  hearers  to 
Christ.  With  this  object  in  view,  you 
-will  make  suitable  preparation  for  the 

Sulpit  You  will  consider  what  is  most 
tted  to  set  forth  the  attractions  of  the 
Cross,  not  what  will  best  shew  forth  jour 
own  talents.  You  will  strive  against  all 
self-seeking,  and  endeavour  yourself  to 
look,  and  to  lead  others  to  look,  exclu- 
sively to  Christ  and  Him  crucitied. 
And  you  may  have  a  test  of  your  faith- 
fulness in  this  respect,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  your  preaching.  Try  to  find 
how  men  are  moved  by  your  ministra- 
tions. If  they  are  not  moved  at  all,  can 
your  preaching  have  borne  true  and  ear- 
nest witness  for  Christ?  If  you  have 
only  brought  them  to  admire  you,  and 
to  talk  of  your  accomplishments  as  a 
preacher,  and  nothing  more,  then  you 
surely  must  have  overlaid  the  Gospel 
with  the  dross  of  human  performance. 
But  you  will  have  preached  rightly,  if 
men  are  brought  by  you  to  become  con- 


cerned about  salvation,  and  to  feel  their 
relation  and  responsibilities  to  the  truth 
of  God*s  grace  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  few  words  more — Preach  by  your 
life,  as  well  as  by  your  sermons.  Make 
it  manifest  by  your  whole  walk  and  con- 
versation, that  you  are  in  earnest  your- 
self about  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  you  are  in  earnest  about 
the  salvation  and  spiritual  prosperity  of 
your  hearers.  And  in  all  that  concerns 
your  duties,  have  confidence  in  God. 
Remember  His  promises.  Seek  the 
guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit ;  and  rest 
quite  assured,  that  He  will  perfect  that 
which  concerneth  you,  that  He  will  give 
you  grace  to  be  a  workman  who  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed. 


When  a  man  sets  himself  to  prepare  a 
sermon  or  to  preach,  I  beg  him  ever  to 
remember  that  the  measure  of  his  being 
a  good  or  a  bad  preacher  must  be  his 
conveying  distinct  ideas  to  the  under- 
standing, and  calling  up  religious  feel- 
ings in  the  hearts  of  the  people  (of  what- 
ever class  they  are)  to  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing. •  .  .  Whether  we  preach  to  rich 
or  poor,  men  or  women,  learned  or  un- 
learned, men  of  fashion,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  or  day-labourers,  the 
only  measure  of  our  preaching  being 
good  is,  whether,  in  all  sincerity,  while 
we  do  not  neglect  the  understandings, 
we  are  teaching  the  hearts  of  those  we 
speak  to,  telling  them  truths  respecting 
Christ  and  their  souls,  which  we  have 
mastered  in  our  own  experience — speak- 
ing to  them  because  we  have  something 
to  say,  and  that  in  our  Lord's  name; 
something  which  intimately  concerns 
their  hopes  in  life  and  death,  as  we  know 
that  it  concerns  our  own.  After  all, 
human  beings,  with  all  their  diversities 
of  rank,  education,  and  character,  are 
more  alike  than  we  might  suppose. 
They  have  all  been  much  alike  in  in- 
fancy, they  will  all  be  alike  in  the  weak- 
ness of  their  decay.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  parts  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  it  suits  the  wants  of 
all.  If  we  are  speaking  to  them  sin- 
cerely what  we  ourselves  know  of  the 
Gospers  healing  power,  we  shall  not 
speak  in  yain. — Bishop  of  London** 
Charge, 

If  thou  didst  know  the  whole  Bible, 
and  the  sayings  of  all  the  philosophers 
by  heart,  what  would  that  profit  thee 
without  the  love  of  God  ?  It  is  vanity 
to  set  thy  love  on  that  which  speedily 
passeth  away ;  and  not  to  hasten  thither, 
where  everlasting  joys  remaiu.— Asinpis. 
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SABBATH    SCHOOLS. 


Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  falling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  an  advertise- 
ment by  the  office-bearers  of  the  "  Glas- 
gow Sabbath  School  Association  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church,"  requesting 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  any 
young  persons  who  liave  taught  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  country,  to  give  them  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  Association, 
in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  reside  in 
Glasgow,  whether  for  business  or  for 
study. 

It  is  a  critical  time  for  a  young  man 
who  has  been  reared  under  the  shelter  of 
a  Christian  home,  when  he  first  comes  to 
live  alone  in  a  strange  city.  There  is 
great  risk  of  injury  to  his  Christian 
character,  if  he  is  not  supported  by  right 
companionships  and  improving  occupa- 
tion for  his  leisure  hours.  We  speak 
not  of  temptations  to  vice — against  these, 
we  trust,  the  youth  whom  we  are  think- 
ing of  ,is  secure.  We  suppose  him  to 
be  a  young  man  of  Christian  principle, 
who  makes  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
and  who  has  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
We  presume  him  to  be  sincere  in  his 
professions.  But  even  to  him,  thus  sin- 
cere, a  great  city  has  temptations.  He 
finds  himself  surrounded  with  the  care- 
less, the  covetous,  the  worldly, — with 
such  a  mass  of  people  evincing  no  inter- 
est in  religion,  that  he,  a  stranger 
amongst  them,  is  in  danger  of  stifling 
his  own  better  feelings,  or  of  losing  hope, 
and  consequently  ceasiug  from  labour. 
What  better  human  support  could  he 
have— what  more  could  his  friends  wish 


for  him — than  the  companionahfp  of  Sab- 
bath school  teachers?  It  is,  therefore, 
for  the  good  of  the  young  persona  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  extenaioa  of  the 
scliools,  that  the  Glasgow  Aaaociauon 
make  this  request. 

Tlie  primary  object  of  the  circular, 
however,  is  to  obtain    more    teachers. 
Glasgow  is  not  singular  in  needing  more 
Sabbath   scliooi   teachers.    Where,    in- 
deed, is  the  town  or  village  where  there 
is  not  work  fur  many  more  Christiaii 
teachers  than  are  now    engaged?    Oh 
that  the  younger  members  of  our  Chnrch 
would  seriously  take  to  heart  the  /aetj 
that  while  they  are  seated  at  their  com- 
fortable firesides  on  the  Sabbath  evening, 
many    poor    children,    within    a     few 
minutes'  walk  of  them,  are  not  learning 
anything  of  God's  love,  not  understand- 
ing anything  of  God's  purpose  to  then 
in  the  Sabbath-day,  not  growing  more 
fit  either  for  the  world  that  now  is  or 
for  that  which  is  to  come,  but  are  abso- 
lutely drifting  away  in  a  course  which,  if 
continued  in,  must  lead  to  ruin  everlast- 
ing!   These  children,  in  all  aobemess, 
are  in  the  way  of  perishing — and  fat  Uck 
of  knowledge !    And  all  the  while  there 
is  knowledge  for  tliem— there  is  a  lovnig 
God,  a  loving  Saviour,  a  loving  Spirit — 
all  on.  the  side  of  these   cftildrat  being 
saved.    What  is  wanting  is  merely  a 
teacher — not  necessarily   a  very  defer 
or  learned  or  accomplished  person,  but  a 
God-fearing,  prayerful,  loving  Christian 
man  or  woman — to  tell  them  of  those 
things  which  are  familiar  as  household 
words  in  every  Christian  home. 


THE  STORY  OF  "RAB  A«D  HIS  FRIENDS."  • 


This  story  is  contained  in  a  delightflil 
volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  lately 
published,  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

•  RorRe  Sabsecivae— Locke  snd  Sydenhtin, 
with  other  Occatlonal  Papers  By  Johx  Buowv, 
M.n.    l£dtnbiirirh  t  Thomas  CooaUble  &  Co. 


It  is  not  our  proyiaoe  to  crittdfle  such 
a  volume  as  this.  But  we  cannot  re- 
frain giving  expression  to  our  admiration 
of  the  fine  scholarship,  manly  senti- 
ment, philosophic  thought,  quiet  racy 
humour,  and  the  repose  of  peaceful 
reflection,     which    characterise    these 
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charming  **  Hours.'*  We  are  much  mis- 
taken,  boweTer,  if  **  Rab  and  bit  friends  " 
is  not  to  be  thefavoarite  paper  of  the  series. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  pathetic, 
and  beautifuUy-told  tales  we  have  ever 
read.  That  man  must  have  a  singular 
self-oommand  who  can  perase  it  without 
tears,  if  not  filling  bis  eyes,  at  least  filling 
his  heart.  The  beautiful  womanly  meek- 
ness, dignity,  and  heroism  of  Ailie~the 
great  huoian  love,  ao  undemonstrative 
and  s^f-forgetfal,  of  her  husband  James, 
the  Howgate  carrier — ^with  the  marvel- 
lous artistic  power,  acquired  from  a 
truthful  study  of  nature,  by  which  the 
iuimitable  "Hab,"  the  carrier's  dog, 
with  his  ugly  exterior  but  noble  spirit, 
braTe  as  a  lion  yet  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
quiet,  earnest,  unpretending,  genuine, 
is  made  to  reflect  the  character  of  his 
friends^all  together  make  up  a  pic- 
ture of  singular  interest.  It  is  a  story, 
besides,  which  no  man  but  a  Scotchman 
could  possibly  write.  There  are  touches 
in  it,  and  a  general  colouring  over  it, 
that  makes  it  as  national  as  the  pastoral 
hills  and  "dowie  dens  o'  Yarrow,"  or 
as  any  tall  shepherd  with  his  Scotch 
tongue,  who  has  wandered  all  his  days 
among  their  lonely  sheepwalks.  But 
our  short  space  reminds  us  how  much 
better  it  is  to  indulge  our  readers  with  a 
few  extracts  from  the  story  itself  than  to 
descant  upon  its  merits.  Willingly 
would  we  rob  all  its  treasures,  and  trans- 
fer them,  in  our  selfishness,  to  our  own 
pages;  but  while  what  we  give  may 
delight  our  readers,  we  hope  what  is  with- 
held may  induce  them  to  get  the  whole 
Tolume  for  themselves. 

The  story  begins  with  a  most  graphic 
account  of  a  dog-fight  witnessed  by  the 
author  and  bis  friend  Bob  Ainslie  on 
their  way  home  from  the  High  School  of 
Kdinburgh.  "  Kab  **  is  first  introduced  to 
our  notice  as  having  been  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  conqueror,  whom  he 
kills.  No  more  is  known  of  Rab  then 
than  that  he  belongs  to  a  carrier  who 
put  up  at  the  Harrow  Inn.  But  here  is 
a  description  of  the  dog  :— 


''There  are  no  such  dogs  now :  he  be- 
longed to  a  lost  tribe.  As  I  have  said, 
be  was  brindled,  and  gray  like  Aberdeen 


granite;  his  hair  short,  hard,  and  close, 
like  a  lion's;  his  body  thkk  set,  like  a 
little  bull— a  sort  of  compressed  Hercules 
of  a  dog.  He  nmst  have  been  ninety 
pounds'  weight,  at  the  least;  he  had  a 
large  biuret  head;  his  muzzle  black  as 
night ;  his  mouth  blacker  than  any  night, 
a  tooth  or  two— being  all  he  had— gleam- 
ing out  of  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His 
head  was  scarred  with  the  records  of  old 
wounds,  a  sort  of  series  of  fields  of  battle 
all  over  it ;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  cropped 
as  close  as  was  Archbishop  Leighton's 
father's— but  for  different  reasons,— the 
remaining  eye  had  the  power  of  two ;  anxl 
above  it,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  it,  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  ear, 
which  was  for  ever  unfurling  itself,  like 
an  old  flag;  and  then  that  bud  of  a  tail, 
about  one  inch  long;  if  it  could  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  be  long,  being  as  broad 
as  long— the  mobility,  the  instantaneous- 
ness  of  that  bud  was  very  funny  and  sur- 
prising, and  its  expressive  twinklings  and 
winkings,  the  intercommunications  be- 
tween the  eye,  the  ear,  and  it,  were  of  the 
subtkst  and  swiftest.  Kab  had  the  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  of  great  size;  and 
having  fought  his  way  all  along  the  road 
to  absolute  supremacy,  he  was  as  mighty 
in  his  own  line  as  Julius  Csssar  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  he  had  the 
gravity*  of  all  great  fighters." 

Six  years  pass  away  since  the  day  on 
which  the  acquaintance  of  Rab  was  first 
made.  The  author  has  in  the  meantime 
become  medical  clerk  in  the  hospital. 
He  has,  however,  seen  Rab  every  Wed- 
nesday, en  passant,  and  gained  the  good- 
will of  the  carrier  by  the  attention  he  be- 
stows upon  his  favourite.  But  circum- 
stances of  a  more  serious  and  solemn 
nature  bring  the  student  into  closer  fellow- 
ship with  these  country  acquaintances. 

"One  fine  October  afternoon,  I  was 
leaving  the  hospital,  when  I  saw  the  large 
gate  open,  and  in  walked  Rab,  with  that 
great  and  easy  saunter  of  his.  He  looked 
as  if  taking  general  possession  of  the 
place ;  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  en- 
tering a  subdued  city,  satiated  with  vic- 
tory and  peace.  After  him  came  Jess, 
now  white  from  age,  with  her  cart ;  and 
in  it  a  woman,  carefully  wrapped  up, — 
the  carrier  leading  the  horse  anxiously, 
and  looking  back.  When  he  saw  me, 
James  (for  his  name  was  James  Noble) 

•  A  Highland  game,  keeper,  when  asked  why 
a  certain  terrier,  of  singular  pluck,  was  so  much 
graver  than  the  other  doge,  said, '« Oh,  air,  llfe^ 
full  o*  sairiousnesa  to  him— he  Just  neTer  oan  get  - 
enuffo'fcchtin'" 
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made  a  curt  and  grotesque  'boo/  and 
said,  *Mai8ter  John,  this  is  the  mistress ; 
she's  got  a  trouble  in  her  breest — some 
kind  o'  an  income,  we're  thinkinV 

**  By  this  time  I  saw  the  woman's  face ; 
she  was  sitting  on  a  sack  filled  with 
straw,  her  husband's  plaid  round  her,  and 
his  big-coat»  with  its  large  white  metal 
buttons,  over  her  feet.  I  never  saw  a 
more  unforgetable  face— pale,  serious, 
lonely,*  delicate,  sweet,  without  being 
what  we  call  fine.  She  looked  sixty,  and 
had  on  a  mutch,  white  aa  snow,  with  its 
black  ribbon;  her  siWery  smooth  hair 
setting  off  her  dark-gray  eyes^yes  such 
as  one  sees  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  life- 
time, full  of  suffering,  but  fhll  also  of  the 
OTCrcoming  of  it ;  her  eye-brows  black 
and  delicate,  and  her  mouth  firm,  patient, 
and  contented,  which  few  mouths  ever 
are. 

**  As  I  have  said,  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  countenance,  or  one  more  sub- 
dued to  settled  quiet  *Ailie,'  said  James. 

*  this  is  Maister  John,  the  young  doctor ; 
Bab*s  freend,  ye  ken.  We  often  speak 
aboot  you,  doctor.'  She  smiled,  and  made 
a  movement,  but  said  nothing ;  and  pre- 
pared to  come  down,  putting  her  plaid 
aside  and  rising.  Had  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  been  handing  down  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  at  his  palace  gate,  he  could  not 
have  done  it  more  daintily,  more  tenderly, 
more  like  a  gentleman,  than  did  James 
the  flowgate  carrier,  when  he  lifted  down 
Ailie,  his  wife.  The  contrast  of  his  small, 
swarthy,  weatherbeaten,  keen,  worldly 
face  to  hers^pale,  subdued,  and  beauti- 
tiful— was  something  wonderful.  Rab 
looked  on  concerned  and  puzzled,  but 
ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up, 
— were  it  to  strangle  the  nurse,  the  por- 
ter, or  even  me.  Ailie  and  he  seemed 
great  friends. 

" '  As  I  was  sayin',  she's  got  a  kind  o' 
trouble  in  her  breest,  doctor;  wuU  ye 
tak' a  look  at  it?"* 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  the 
existence  of  that  sore  disease  which  an 
operation  alone  could  prevent  being  fatal. 
The  operation  takes  place. 

''The  operating  theatre  is  crowded; 
much  talk  and  fun,  and  all  the  cordiality 
and  stir  of  youth.  The  surgeon  with  his 
staff  of  assistants  is  there.  In  comes 
Ailie :  one  look  at  her  quiets  and  abates 
the  eager  students.  That  beautiful  old 
woman  is  too  much  for  them;  they  sit 
down,  and  are  dumb,  and  gaze  at  her. 
These  rough  boys  feel  the  power  of  her 

•  It  is  not  eaqr  giving  this  look  by  one  word ; 
It  was  «xprMiive  of  her  being  eo  mnch  of  her 
liibaloiw. 


presence.  She  walks  in  quickly,  but 
without  haste;  dreased  in  her  mutch, 
her  neckerchief,  her  white  dimity  short- 
gown,  her  black  bombazeen  petticoat, 
shewing  her  white  worsted  stockings  and 
her  carpet-shoes.  Behind  her  was  Jamea, 
with  Rab.  James  sat  down  in  the  die- 
tance,  and  took  that  huge  and  noble  bead 
between  his  knees.  Rab  looked  per^ 
plexed  and  dangerous ;  for  ever  cocking 
his  ear  and  dropping  it  as  fast 

"  Ailie  stepped  up  on  a  seat,  and  laid 
herself  on  the  ubie,  as  her  friend  the  sur- 
geon told  her ;  arranged  herself,  gare  a 
rapid  look  at  James,  shut  her  eyes,  rested 
herself  on  me,  and  took  my  hand.    The 
operation  was  at  once  begun ;  it  was  ne- 
cessarily slow;  and  chloroform— one  oi 
God's  best  gifti  to  His  suffering  diildren 
—was  then  unknown.    The  surgeon  did 
his  work.   The  pale  face  shewed  its  pain, 
but  was  still  and  silent    Rab's  soul  was 
working  within  him;  he  saw  that  some- 
thing strange  was  going  on, — blood  flow- 
ing from  his  mistress,  and  she  suffering 
his  ragged  ear  was  up,  and  importunate ; 
he  growled  and  gave  now  and  then  a 
sharp  impatient  yelp;  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  something  to  that  man. 
But  James  had  him  firm,  and  gave  him 
a  glower  from  time  to  time,  and  an  inti- 
raation  of  a  possible  kick; — all  the  better 
for  Jamesi  it  kept  his  eye  and  his  mind 
off  Ailie. 

*'It   is  over:    she  is   dressed,  steps 
gently  and  decently  down  from  the  table, 
looks  for  James;  then,  turning  to  the 
surgeon  and  the  students,  she  cnrtsies^^ 
and  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  begs  their  par- 
don if  she  has  behaved  ilL    The  students 
--all  of  us — wept  like  children ;  the  aur- 
geon  happed  her  up  carefully, — and,  rest- 
ing on  James  and  me,  Ailie  went  to  her 
room,  Rab  following.  We  put  her  to  bed. 
James  took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  crammed 
with  tackets,  heel-capt  and  toe-capt,  and 
put  them  carefully  under  the  table,  say- 
ing, '  Maister  John,  I'm  for  nane  o'  yer 
strynge  nurse  bodies  for  Ailie.    Ill  be 
her  nurse,  and  on  my  stoekin'  soles  I'll 
gang  about  as  canny  as  pussy.'    And  so 
he  did ;  and  handy  and  clever,  and  swift 
and  tender  as   any  woman,  was .  that 
horny •  handed,    snell,    peremptory  little 
man.    Everything  she  got  he  gave  her : 
he  seldom  slept;  and  often  I  saw  his 
small,  shrewd  eyes  out  of  the  darkness^ 
fixed  on  her.  As  before,  they  spoke  little. 
"Rab   behaved  well,  never   moving, 
shewing  us  how  meek  and  gentle  he  could 
be,  and  occasionally,  in  his  sleep,  letting 
us  know  that  he  was  demolishing  some 
adversary.     He  took  a  walk  with  me 
every  day,  generally  to  the  Candlemaker 
Row ;  but  he  was  sombre  and  mild ;  de- 
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dined  doing  battle,  though  some  fit  cases 
offered,  and  indeed  submitted  to  sundry 
indignities ;  and  was  always  very  ready 
to  turn,  and  came  faster  back,  and' trotted 
up  the  stair  with  much  lightness,  and 
went  straight  to  that  door." 

There  are  at  first  hopes  of  recovery. 

'*  We  tried  what  we  could.  James  did 
everything,  was  everywhere;  never  in 
the  way,  never  out  of  it ;  Bab  subsided 
under  the  table  into  a  dark  place,  and 
was  motionless,  all  but  his  eye,  which  fol- 
lowed every  one.  Ailie  got  worse;  be- 
gan to  wander  in  her  mind,  gently ;  was 
more  demonstratiire  in  her  ways  to 
James,  rapid  in  her  questions,  and  sharp 
at  times.  He  was  vexed,  and  said,  *  She 
was  never  that  way  afore;  no,  never.' 
For  a  time  she  knew  her  head  was  wrong, 
and  was  always  asking  our  pardon — the 
dear,  gentle  old  woman:  then  delirium 
set  in  strong,  without  pause.  Her  brain 
gave  way,  and  that  terrible  spectacle, 

'Tha  Intellectiul  power,  thronffh  words  and 

thiDgt, 
Went  •ounding  on  lie  dim  and  perQoiu  way  ; ' 

she  sang  bits  of  old  songs  and  Psalms, 
stopping  suddenly,  mingling  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  diviner  words  of  his 
Son  and  Lord,  with  homely  odds  and 
ends  and  scraps  of  ballads. 

''Nothing  more  touching,  or  in  a  sense 
more  strangely  beautiful,  did  I  ever  wit- 
ness. Her  tremulous,  rapid,  affectionate, 
eager,  Scotch  voice, — the  swift,  aimless, 
bewildered  mind,  the  baffled  utterance, 
the  bright  and  perilous  eye;  some  wild 
words,  some  household  cares,  something 
for  James,  the  names  of  the  dead,  Rab 
called  rapidly  and  in  a  *fremyt'  voice, 
and  he  starting  up,  surprised,  and  slink- 
ing off  as  if  he  were  to  blame  somehow, 
or  had  been  dreaming  he  heard.  Many 
eager  questions  and  beseechings  which 
James  and  I  could  make  nothing  of,  and 
on  which  she  seemed  to  set  her  all  and 
then  sink  back  ununderstood.  It  was 
very  sad,  but  better  than  many  things 
that  are  not  called  sad.  James  hovered 
about,  put  out  and  miserable,  but  acti?e 
and  exact  as  ever;  read  to  her,  when 
there  was  a  lull,  short  bits  from  the 
Psalms,  prose  and  metre,  chanting  the 
latter  in  his  own  rude  and  serious  way, 
•hewing  great  knowledge  of  the  fit  words, 
bearing  up  like  a  man,  and  doating  over 
her  as  his  *  ain  Ailie.'  '  Ailie,  ma  wo- 
man I '    *Ma  ain  bonnie  wee  dawtie  I  "* 

Ailie  dies.  And  thus  ends  the  story : — 

**  James  and  I  sat,  I  don't  know  how 
long,  but  for  some  time — saying  nothing : 
he  started  ufy  abruptly,  and  with  some 
noise  went  to  the  table,  and  patting  his 


right  fore  and  middle  fingers  each  into  a 
shoe,  pulled  them  out,  and  put  them  on, 
breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets,  and 
muttering  in  anger,  *I  never  did  the  like 
o'  that  afore ! ' 

"1  believe  he  never  did;  nor  after 
either.  '  Rab  I '  he  said  roughly,  and 
pointing  with  bis  thumb  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bed.  Bab  leapt  up,  and  settled 
himself;  his  head  and  eye  to  the  dead 
face.  '  Maister  John,  ye'll  wait  for  me,' 
said  the  carrier ;  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  thundering  down  stairs  in  his 
heavy  shoes.  I  ran  to  a  front  window ; 
there  he  was,  already  round  the  house, 
and  out  at  the  gate,  fleeing  like  a  shadow. 

**  I  was  afraid  about  him,  and  yet  not 
afVaid ;  so  I  sat  down  beside  Rab,  and 
being  wearied,  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  from 
a  sudden  noise  outside.  It  was  Novem« 
her,  and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  Rab  was  in  statu  quo;  he  heard 
the  noise  too,  and  plainly  knew  it,  but 
never  moved.  I  looked  out ;  and  there, 
at  the  gate,  in  the  dim  morning — ^for  the 
sun  was  not  up— was  Jess  and  the  cart, — 
a  cloud  of  steam  rising .  from  the  old 
mare.  I  did  not  see  James ;  he  was  al- 
ready  at  the  door,  and  came  up  the  stairs, 
and  met  me.  It  was  less  than  three 
hours  since  he  left,  and  he  must  have 
posted  outF— who  knows  huw  ? — to  How- 
gate,  full  nine  miles  off;  yoked  Jess,  and 
driven  her  astoniahed  into  town.  He 
had  an  armful  qf  blankets,  and  wa^ 
streaming  with  perspiration.  He  nodded 
to  me,  spread  out  on  the  floor  two  pairs 
of  old  clean  blankets,  having  at  their 
comers, '  A.  G ,  1794,'  in  large  letters  in 
rerl  worsted.  These  were  the  initials  of 
Alison  Grsame;  and  James  may  have 
looked  in  at  her  from  without — unseen 
but  not  unthought-of—when  he  was 
<  wat,  wat,  and  weary,'  and  had  walked 
many  a  mile  over  the  hills,  and  seen  her 
sitting,  while  *  a'  the  lave  were  sleepin',' 
and  by  the  firelight  putting  her  name  on 
the  blankets  fur  her  ain  James's  bed. 
He  motioned  Bab  down,  and  taking  his 
wife  in  his  arms,  laid  her  in  the  blankets, 
and  happed  her  carefully  and  firmly  up, 
leaving  the  face  uncovered;  and  then 
lifting  her,  he  nodded  again  sharply  to  me, 
and  with  a  resolved  but  utterly  miserable 
face,  strode  along  the  passage,  and  down 
stairs,  followed  by  Rab.  I  also  followed 
with  a  light,  but  he  didn't  need  it.  I 
went  out,  holding  stupidly  the  light  in 
my  hand  in  the  frosty  air ;  we  were  soon 
at  the  gate.  I  could  have  helped  him, 
but  I  saw  he  was  not  to  be  meddled  with, 
and  he  was  strong,  and  did  not  need  it. 
He  laid  her  down  as  tenderly,  as  safely, 
as  he  had  lifted  her  out  ten  days  before 
^as  tenderly  as  when  he  had  her  first 
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in  hU  armt  when  she  was  only  *  A.  G^*— 
sorted  her,  leaving  that  beautiful  sealed 
face  oi)en  to  the  heavens ;  and  then  tak- 
ing Jess  by  the  head,  he  niove<i  away. 
He  did  not  notice  me,  neither  did  Uab» 
who  presided  alone  behind  the  cart. 

**  I  stood  till  they  passed  through  the 
long  shadow  of  tlie  College,  and  turned 
up  Nicolson  Street.  I  heard  the  solitary 
cart  sound  tiirough  the  streets,  and  die 
away  and  come  again ;  and  I  returned, 
thinking  of  that  company  going  up  Lib- 
erton  brae,.tiien  along  Roslin  Muir,  the 
morning  light  touching  the  Fentlands 
and  making  them  like  on- looking  ghosts ; 
then  down  the  hill  through  Auchindinny 
woods,  past  'haunted  Woodhouselee ; ' 
and  as  daybreak  came  sweeping  up  the 
bleak  Lammermuirs,  and  fell  on  his  own 
door,  the  company  would  stop,  and 
James  would  take  the  key,  and  lift  Ailie 
up  again,  laying  her  on  her  own  bed,  and 
having  put  Jess  up,  would  return  with 
Rab  and  shut  the  door. 

«« James  buried  his  wife,  with  his  neigh- 
bours mourning,  Kab  inspecting  the 
solemnity  from  a  distance.  It  was  snow, 
and  that  black  ragged  hole  would  look 
strange  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  spot- 
lets  cushion  of  white.  James  looked 
after  everything;  then  rather  suddenly 
fell  illy  and  took  to  bed ;  was  insensible 
when  the  doctor  came,  and  soon  died. 
A  sort  of  low  fever  was  prevailing  in  the 


village,  and  fail  want  of  sleepy  his  ex- 
haustion, and  his  misery,  made  him  apt 
to  take  it.  The  grave  was  not  difflcoit  to 
re-open.  A  fresh  fall  of  snow  had  again 
made  all  things  white  and  amooth ;  Rab 
once  more  looked  on,  aisd  iluik  hosne  to 
the  stable. 

*'  And  what  of  Rab  ?  I  asked  for  him 
next  week  at  the  new  carrier  who  got  the 
gorxlwill  of  James's  business,  and  was 
now  master  of  Jess  and  her  cart.  *  How's 
Rab  ? '  He  put  me  ofl^  and  said,  rather 
radely,  ^What's  your  hoaaneas  wi'  the 
dowg?'  I  was  not  to  be  so  pnt  off. 
*  Where's  Rab?  '  He.  getting  confustrd 
and  red.  and  intermeddling  vrith  fain  hair, 
said,  •'Deed,  sir,  Rab's  deid."  •Dea.J! 
what  did  he  die  of? '  *  Wee),  sir,'  said 
he,  getting  redder,  *  he  didns  exactly  die  ; 
he  was  killed.  I  had  to  brain  him  wi*  a 
rack-pin;  there  was  no  doin'  wi'  him. 
He  lay  in  the  trevias  wi'  the  oaear,  and 
wadna  come  oot.  I  temptt  him  wi*  kaU 
and  meat,  bnt  be  wail  tak  naething^,  and 
keepit  me  frae  feedin'  the  beast,  sad  be 
was  aye  gur  gurrin',  and  gmp  grwppin* 
me  by  the  legs.  I  was  faith  to  make  awa' 
wi'  the  auld  dowg,  hia  like  waana  atween 
this  and  Thornhill,— but  'deed,  sir,  I 
could  do  naethtng  else.'  I  believed  him. 
Fit  end  for  Rab,  quiek  and  comptete. 
His  teeth  and  hia  friends  gone^  why 
should  lie  keep  the  peace  and  be 
civU?" 


THE  STORY  OP  JOB  JACOBS  AND  HIS  BOXES. 
(  09ntkmed^vm  page  00.) 


**  Mt  nnde.  Job  Jacobs,"  continued 
Peter,  as  he  drew  bis  chair  towards 
the  fire  beside  Bob  Miller,  **  was  what 
is  called  a  Jack-of-all-trades  —  active, 
bustling,  intelligent,  planning,  scheming 
—always  making  money,  but  never  keep- 
ing it.  It  ran  throngh  his  fingers  like 
sand,  never  sticking  together;  so  that  his 
hand  might  be  said  to  be  always  filling 
and  always  emptying.  One  evening,  when 
he  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  smoking 
his  pipe,  it  was  evident  he  was  think- 
ing much  abont  something  or  other; 
for  he  would  blow  a  number  of  rapid 
whifik,  then  pause  until  he  puffed  with- 
out a  kindly  response  of  curling  smoke. 
He  never  lighted  his  pipe  so  often  in  one 
erening  in  his  life.  At  last  he  pat  it 
down,  and  said  to  his  brother  Richard, 
*Dick,  I'm  going  to  push  my  fortune.* 


I  may  tell  yott  in  passing  that  his  old 
father,  Abraham  Jacobs,  was  a  Ibfeigner, 
and  some  said  his  family  were  Jews, 
though  I  don't  believe  it ;  at  all  erenta, 
my  uncle  Job  was  a  good  Pieahyterian. 
'Your  fortune?'  replied  Diek;  'where, 
and  how?  You  have  been  pmhiiig  it  all 
your  life,  Job,  but  always  from  yon.  I 
wish  you  would  only  let  it  remain  qnietly 
where  it  is.'  *  Wdl,  well,  Dkik,  be  it 
so ;  but  I'm  serious,  and  so  hoe  goes  for 
the  East  Indies,  where  they  tell  me  geld 
is  as  plenty  as  dust  to  any  man  who  can 
see  it,  and  knows  how  to  pick  it  up.* 
*  Gold/  replied  Dick,  <  is  in  the  idle  man's 
dreams,  but  only  in  the  prudent  man*^ 
pocket.'  To  make  a  long  story  short» 
Job  went  on  board  ship  as  a  carpenter, 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  to  that  boai- 
nesB.    He  never  was  beardf of  for  neariy 
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twenty  yean.  I  don't  believe  he  knew 
himwlf  all  the  places  he  had  been  at 
during  that  time ;  but  he  had  stories  that 
would  keep  you  awake  all  night  about 
queer  people  be  had  met  with,  and 
the  strange  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  trees, 
houses,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  mermaids 
he  had  seen.  But  It  happened  that  at 
last  he  was  shipwrecked  on  a  large  island 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  no  one  got  safe 
to  land  but  Sandy  Kennedy,  a  brother  of 
oM  Kennedy's,  the  ganger,  whom  you 
knew.  He  was  ship's  steward,  and  lived 
afterwards  many  years  in  the  island,  and 
died  there,  leaving  a  lot  of  money  that 
Job  brought  home  honestly  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  which  has  kept  them  comfort- 
able tin  this  day — that  nice  cottage  they 
live  in  was  built  with  Sandy's  money. 
Well,  Job  soon  made  himself  very  handy 
to  the  natives,  and  soon  became  a  prime 
^▼ourite*  with  the  king,  old  *  Fan  torn,' 
as  be  used  to  call  him.  He  helped  to 
build  his  vessels  and  palaces,  and  to  put 
him  and  his  people  up  to  a  wonderful 
number  of  dodges  about  making  this  and 
that  which  astonished  them.  At  last,  I 
believe,  they  msde  Job  a  sort  of  lord 
among  them^a  mandarin,  or  something 
of  that  kind— anyhow,  he  lived  in  a 
flrat*rate  house  near  the  king's,  and  had 
servants  and  all  conveniences,  with  more 
money  than  he  knew  what  to  make  use 
of;  and  yet  the  old  spirit  followed  him! 
for  be  often  told  me  that  he  was  as  hard 
up  at  ever  when  called  on  to  pay  any- 
thing extra.  For  example,  it  was  a  law 
in  the  island  that  every  roan  paid  rent 
to  the  king— even  the  king's  own  sons 
and  brothers  did  so— but  Job  was  always 
behind-hand  with  his !  It  was  another 
law,  that  if  a  man  got  sick  he  was 
nerer  sufiported  by  charity,  but  only 
by  what  he  had  himself  laid  by  for  sick- 
neaa  in  time  of  health.  But  Job  nearly 
died  once,  for  all  his  income  was  stopped 
the  moment  he  got  ill,  and  lie  had  nothing 
aaved,  and  no  one  was  allowed  by  law 
to  assist  him.  I  suppose  these  laws 
were  made  to  encourage  industry.  At 
bU  events,  Job  never  lesrned  how  to  save 
A  farthing.  But  one  day— it  was  the 
first  of  their  holy  year— the  king  invited 
Job  to  visit  him  in  private^  which  was 


considered  a  very  great  honour.  Job 
dressed  himself  in  bis  best,  and  was  car-^ 
Tied  in  a  large  cane  chair  to  the  door  of 
the  palace,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
servants  dressed  in  white.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  number  of  splendid  rooms, 
with  gilded  walls,  and  beautiful  floors 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  pearl,  and  be- 
tween rows  of  servants,  he  was  ushered 
at  last  into  an  inner  apartment,  where 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  but  him- 
self. King  Fantom  was  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state  at  the  end  of  It,  and  behind 
it  stood  a  tall  black  man,  almost  a  giant 
in  stature,  waving  a  large  fan  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  sparkling  with  pearls, 
over  the  head  of  the  king.  Job,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  pro- 
strated himself  before  the  king  three 
times,  but  rose  on  being  touched  by  the 
king  on  the  forehead.  *  Job,  my  friend,' 
said  the  king, '  you  have  been  one  of  my 
roost  faithful  and  useful  subjects.'  Job 
bowed  to  the  ground  at  the  compliment. 
'And  I  wish  to  reward  you,' continued 
the  king.  Job  again  bowed.  *1  have 
but  one  fault  to  And  with  you,  and  that 
is  your  being  so  much  at  a  loss  for  money 
when  your  rent-day  comes,  or  when  you 
are  laid  up  in  sickness;  for  you  know 
well  the  laws  of  my  kingdom  on  those 
matters.  Now,  Job,  why  is  it  so?  tell 
me  frankly.'  'Please  your  majesty,* 
said  Job,  lookirig  very  sheepish  and 
awkward,  *  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  But 
doubtless  your  msjesty  in  his  wisdom 
may  enlighten  me.'  '  I  think  I  can,' 
said  the  king,  smiling,  *  for  I  myself  am 
greatly  to  blame.  I  never  gave  you  the 
box  of  health  or  of  sickness.'  *  I  never 
heard  of  them,  please  your  majesty!' 
said  Job.  The  king  made  a  sign  to  the 
black  giant,  who  lifted  up  a  curtain  and 
produced  two  small  boxes,  each  a  few 
inches  square,  made  apparently  of  some 
very  simple  material,  and  these  were 
placed  on  a  table  before  him.  *  These 
boxes,'  said  the  king,  •  were  the  contriv- 
ance of  one  of  my  wisest  counsellors,  who 
{assessed  a  wonderful  magic  power  of 
handicraft.  They  have  certain  proper- 
ties in  common.  Both  are  constructed 
to  hold  money.  But  one  wonderful 
thing  about  them  is,  that  when  I  put  a 
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particnlAr  government  mark  vpon  them 
mo  human  being  can.  break  ihem,^  Job 
sUred.  *Yoa  doubt  it,  Jacobs?'  *I 
cannot  doubt  your  majesty 'a  word,'  said 
Jacobs.  '  Ah,  but  you  do/  said  the  king, 
laughing,  *  and  I  with  to  prove  to  you  I 
am  right/  So  again  signing  to  the  black 
giant,  who  brought  akuge  sledge  hammer, 
he  said,  *  Now,  Job,  take  thia  hammer, 
and  try  and  break  the  box.  It  is  full 
of  money,  which  will  all  beyoura  if  you 
force  it  open.  Don*t  spare  it,  Job.  I 
command  you  I '  Accordingly,  Jacoba 
laid  the  box  on  the  floor—touclied  it  with 
the  hammer— swung  the  hammer  over 
hia  head,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  lid 
of  the  box  with  a  tliud  whidi  might  have 
ground  iron.  But  the  box  bad  not  a 
mark  on  it !  Again  and  again  did  Job 
repeat  the  stroke,  as  if  determined  to 
aucceed,  until  the  sweat  waa  dropping 
from  bis  brow,  and  the  king  ahook  with 
laughter.  At  4aat  Job  laid  the  hammer 
at  the  king*a  feet,  and  confeaaed  hia  faith 
and  wonder.  'Now,  Job,'  aaid  hia  ma- 
jeaty,  drying  hia  eyea,  moiat  with  excea- 
aive  merriment, '  there  is  another  curious 
thing  about  those  boxes :  you  may  move 
them  about,  if  they  belong  to  you,  for 
oae ;  but  you  cannot  steal  them,  or  run 
away  with  them.  There  they  are  on  the 
floor ;  make  off  with  them  if  you  can«  1 
command  you ! '  Job  aeized  the  boxea; 
but  they  were  ao  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor 
that  he  could  not  atir  them  an  inch. 
*  Satisfied  again,  your  majeaty,'  aaid 
Job,  with  a  bow.  *Now,  Jaooba,  let  me 
explain  to  you  a  little  more  about  those 
boxea.  Thia  one  ia  called  the  health  box. 
It  ia  to  keep  your  money  when  well. 
See  thia  round  hole.  If  you  put  your 
money  in  there  it  ia  aafe.  But  ita  won- 
dera  are  not  over.  You  may  put  in  ae 
piuch  OM  you  like,  and  it  never  becomes 
too  fall.  Nay,  all  your  neighboura  may 
do  the  aame,  without  ao  filling  it  but 
there  ia  room  for  more.  But,  beaidea 
thia  remarkable  property,  it  haa  thia  one 
beside,  that  the  box  will  open  to  no  one 
but  the  person  who  puts  in  the  money, 
and  when  he  opena  it,  he  can  neither  see, 
nor  touch,  nor  take  away  any  money 
but  hia  own!  Tbere'a  magic  for  you! 
But  tliere  U  nothing  like  trying/  aaid 


the  king.  So  he  put  into  the  health  bos 
aome  pieoea  of  gold,  and  bade  Jaooba 
put  in  by  the  aame  hole  aome  piecea  oi 
ailver.  '  Now,  Jacoba,  touch  tliia  apriog;' 
So  Job  touched  the  apriog,  and  the  box 
opened,  and  there,  indeed,  waa  liia  own 
money,  but  not  another  farthing  could 
he  aee  or  get  out  of  it.  *  Nay/  aaid  the 
king,  'it  ia  the  aame  with  myself.  I 
could  not  take  out  your  money ;  for 
aee ' — and  he  touched  the  apring — *  how 
my  money  ia  here  alao— but  yonra  ia 
hid,  and  liow  to  get  hold  of  it  ia  beyond 
even  my  power  I  But  now,  Jacotia»  I 
have  one  more  wonderful  thing  to  rriate 
to  you  about  thia  box,  which  ia,  that  mot 
only  is  the  money  safe,  bnt  it  i.icreanee.* 

*  Increaaea  1 '  excUlmed  Job,  with  aston- 
ishment. 'Yes,'  aaid  the  king,  *  in- 
creases. Whatever  yon  put  in  at  this 
end  comes  out  at  the  other,  and  increaaed 
in  value,  if  you  only  give  it  time^  and 
increaaed  too^  in  proportion  to  tlie  time 
you  leave  it  in.  Bring  me  my  own  box,' 
said  the  king  to  the  black  giant.  When 
the  box  waa  laid  on  the  table,  the  king 
explained  that  on  that  day  laat  year  he 
had  put  in  one  hundred  gold  piecea  at 
the  end  of  the  box.  *X  give  yon  my 
honour,  Jacoba,  I  have  never  opened  the 
box  aince.  Let  ua  open  it  now,  and  ace 
if  my  hopes  are  realiaed.'  So  he  touched 
the  apring,  and  tlie  box  opened.  '  Count 
the  money,  Jacobs,  and  give  me  one 
hundred  piecea.'  Job  did  ao.  'Aqy 
more  in  the  box?'     'Yea,'  aaid  Job, 

*  there  are  three  and  a-half  gold  pieoea 
morel'  'That  then  haa  been  the  in- 
creaae^  Job»  during  the  year ;  and  if  I 
allow  thia  to  go  on,  the  half  will  grow 
very  aoon  into  a  whole,  and  ao  on  and  oo, 
till  the  original  sum  haa  doubled  itadl' 
'  I  never  all  my  life,  pleaaeyour  majeaty, 
aaw  anything  like  this!'  aaid  Jacoba; 
'  thia  ia  a  poor  man'a  box  if  ever  there 
waa  one  I— it  keepa  hia  money  safe,  and 
makea  it  iocreaae  without  any  troable^  or 
looking  after— jnat  let  it  alone.  It  beata 
all  r  '  Do  you  promise  me,  Job,  to  begin 
to  save,  if  I  give  you  this  box  ? '  *  With 
all  my  heart,'  replied  Job ;  'and  had  I 
such  a  box  as  this  for  the  laat  twenty 
years,  I  would  have  been  a  rich  maa  by 
thia  time;  for  loose  money,  and  not 
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knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  has  been 
my  ruin.'  *  Welcome,  then,  to  the  box, 
Jacobs,  and  I  shall  put  a  little  in,  on  this 
the  first  dajr  of  the  year,  to  encourage 
you.  I  have  put  up  those  boxes  in  al- 
most all  my  towns,  and  I  believe  to  this 
cause,  more  than  almost  any  other,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  sobriety,  industry,  and 
prosperity  of  my  people.  But  I  had  al- 
most forgot  my  sick  box,'  continued  his 
majesty,  'and  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  other.  It  is  so  constructed 
tliat  the  money  put  in  never  increase?, 
unless  when  sickness  attacks  the  de- 
positor. But  by  putting  in  so  much  in 
this  hole  here  at  the  end,  every  week  and 


few  hearty  greetings,  and  mutual  in- 
quiries, drying  of  eyes,  blowing  of  noses, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  like — 
'yes,  I  believe  I  have  learned  to  make 
it  by  industry,  and  tlie  help  of  my  won- 
derful boxes.  Here  they  arc,'  said  be, 
*  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  them  and 
my  adventures  when  we  sit  together  to- 
night once  more  round  the  old  fireside.  I 
believe  I  have  become  a  wiser  man,  Dick.' 
Jub's  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  won- 
derful boxes  became  the  talk  of  the  whole 
little  town  in  which  he  lived,  until  every 
man  began  begging  Job  for  a  box.  Job 
was  delighted  to  serve  his  neighbours,  as 
it  cost  him    hardly  anything  to  make 


month,    the   mommt  you  art  laid  aside   one,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  every 


by  iicknesSf  and  open    this   drawer^  you 
will  JUd  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  you 
aU  the  time  you  are  ill.     The  moment 
yon  are  well»  the  money  ceases  to  drop 
into  the  drawer.'    *Ail  fair  and  right,' 
Mid  Jacobs ; '  but  is  it  not  a  curiosity  ? 
—who  would  have  thought  it  possible  ? 
If  ever  there  were    magical  boxes  on 
earth,  these  are  them.'     And  so  Job, 
after  prostrating   himself  before  King 
Fantom,  and  pouring  out  his    thanks, 
retired  as  he  had  entered,  with  his  won- 
derful boxes,  one  under  each  arm.    From 
that  day  Job  became  a  richer  man.    He 
paid  his  rent  to  the  day,  with  something 
over,  and  in   sickness  had  abundance. 
But  he  longed  to  visit  his  native  country, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  got 
leave  from  the  king  to  do  so ;  but,  hop- 
ing to  return  again,  he  took  nothing 
home  with  him  but  his  boxes,  and  what 
was  in  them.      He  found  his  brother 
Richard  just  where  he   had    left   him 
twenty  years  before.    He  was  absent  at 
the  hour  Job  entered  the  old  bouse,  and 
Job  sat  down  on  the  arm-chair,  and  began 
to  smoke  his  brother's  pipe.  Soon  the  door 
opened,  and  Richard,  now  grown  gray, 
•aw  a  swarthy-looking  man  sitting  at  his 
ease,  smoking.     'Hallo,   friend!'  said 
Richard,  <  you  take  it  easy.'    <  Tes,  Dick,' 
aaid  Job,  '  I  have  been  pushing  my  for- 
laoe.'    *  And  made  it,  I  hope,  my  dear 
Job,'  cried  Dick,  as  he  sprung  forward 
to  meet  his  brother,  whom  he  recognised 
the  moment  he  turned  round  and  spoke 
to  him.    'Fortune I'  said  Job,  after  a 


family  which  got  one  became  singularly 
improved  in  their  worldly  circumstances. 
Things  began  to  look  more  respectable 
with  them,  —  the  house  cleaner,— the 
children  better  clothed  and  schooled, 
—the  rent  regularly  paid,— while  ready- 
money  prices  got  cheaper  and  better 
articles.  In  short,  families  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  means,  and 
found  what  a  blessing  from  God  money 
is,  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  industry, 
foresight,  and  care.  Some  people  thought 
that  it  was  a  sin  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  magic  boxes.  But  the  minister, 
who  examined  them,  and  got  a  health 
box  for  himself,  found  out  the  secret, 
and  shewed  how  the  power  that  con- 
structed them  was  from  God,  as  all  good 
is.  Now,  Bob,  that  is  the  story  of  my 
uncle  Job  and  his  boxes ;  and  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  comfortable  is,  that  he  gave 
a  couple  to  me,  which  1  have  used  ever 
since,  and  I  advise  you  to  get  a  couple 
also,  my  friend." 

Bob  Miller  had  listened  to  the  story 
without  taking  his  eye^  off  Peter.  But 
now  that  it  was  done  he  said,  '*  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  are  serious,  Peter  ? 
or  that  any  such  boxes  exist?  or  that  I 
could  get  them  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Peter,  "mean  all  that» 
and  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my 
Ufe." 

"  Well,  then,  I  declare  to  you,"  said 
Bob,  "  that  if  I  could  by  hook  or  crook 
get  any  contrivances  like  these  to  help 
me,  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  all  the 
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days  of  my  life ;  but  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  you  tre  joking  I  * 

"If  I  give  you  those  boxes,  do  you 
.  promise  me  on  your  word  that  you  will 
begin  on  the  first  week  of  the  year  to  use 
tliem?" 

"There  is  my  hand  and  my  promise  as 
an  honourable  man,"  replied  Bob. 

So  Peter  went  to  his  room  and  opened 
a  press,  and  took  down  two  small  books 
and  put  them  into  Bob's  hands.  "  These 
are  my  boxes,  and  I  shall  send  yours  to- 
night, Bob,  for  nothing." 

Bob  looked  at  the  small  book*,  and 
found  written  on  one,  **  Savings  Bank 
Book"  and  on  the  other,  "  Friendly 
Society  Book," 

"  You  have  fairly  done  me,  Peter  I  •* 

"  Yes,  I  hope  I  have  done  you  out  of 
wasting  your  money  into  saving  it,  as  a 
man  to  whom  Qod  has  given  common 
sense,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  what  he  has  received.  And 
believe  me,  Bob^  that  there  is  nothing 
true  of  the  wonderful  boxes  that  is  not 
equally  true  of  thoso  institutions,  which 
are  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  working 
classes.  The  savings  bank  cannot  be 
broken  or  robbed  so  long  aa  the  British 


Government  exists,  and  *  baa  credit. 
Friendly  societies,  properly  constituted,  «9 
approved  of  by  the  officer  appointed  by 
Government  to  examine  their  rules,  and 
to  protect  ignorant  people  from  being 
misled  or  deceived,  are  as  secure  as  the 
hank.  Any  man  who  desires  it  can 
easily  obtain  sufficient  information  about 
both ;  and  any  man  of  principle  who 
has  fair  wages,  and  who  wishes  to 
pay  his  way  like  an  honest  man,  in 
health,  and  not  to  be  a  selfish  burden  on 
his  family  or  others,  in  sickness,  can  by 
industry,  wise  saving,  and  a  wise  appli- 
cation of  his  money,  have  sufficient  for 
his  time  of  need.  The  apostle  Paul  Istid 
down  two  principles  that  contain  in  them 
the  *  Wealth  of  Nations:'  these  are— 
*  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.'  *  For  even  when  we  were  with 
you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any 
would  not] work,  neithert  should  he  eat." " 
"Thank  you,  Peter,"  said  Bob;  "and 
if  spared  till  this  time  next  year,  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  story  of  Job  Jacobs  and  hiM  WcmderfiU 
Boxes." 


MISSIONS  TO  CHINA. 


Akoell  JAMES^for  we  like  to  call  him 
by  the  name  familiar  to  and  reverenced 
by  all  the  Churches— was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  obtaining  some  years  ago 
for  China  between  two  and  tliree  millions 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  L.40,000.  He  now  demands,  in 
the  name  of  our  common  Master,  one 
hundred  mtMumanes— living  epistles — to 
go  forth  as  preachers  of  the  Word  to  the 
same  benighted  land.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  he  has  issued  a 
heart-stirring,  irresistible  appeal,  which 
he  most  truly  designates  "  God*8  Voice 
from  Cliina  to  the  British  Churches, 
both  Establiahed  and  Unestablished." 
Rather  than  attempt  to  express  in  our 
own  words  what  the  earnest-minded  and 
eloquent  author  has  so  much  better  ex- 


pressed in  his,  we  shall,  for  the  present* 
therefore,  rather  occupy  the  little  ^Mioe 
at  our  disposal  in  giving  a  few  extracts 
from  this  pamphlet.  Let  us  say,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  our  own  deep  con- 
victions as  to  the  momentous  impor- 
tanoe  of  this  sabject — to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  cause  which  onr  revered 
father  advocates— to  the  sense  we  en- 
tertain of  tlie  clear  and  imperative 
duty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  this 
crisis— that  we  bid  him  God  speed  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  express  onr  firm 
faith  that  these  hundred  missionaries, 
and  many  more,  will  soon  be  in  the  fi^ 
with  some  contributed  by  onr  own 
Church,  to  take  part  in  this  glozieoa  en* 
terprise  about  to  open  for  the  ettabliah- 
ment  in  Chinai  so  long  enaUTed  by 
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Satan,  of  that  blessed  kingdom  which  is 
righteousneu,  peace,  and  joy  In  the 
Holjr  Ghost. 


THB  CAX.L. 

China  is  open !  I  open  from  one  end 
to  the  other  for  the  intro.luction  of  the 
Gospel    If  what  is  dune  on  earth  be 
known  in  heaven,  1  can  imsgine  Morri- 
son, Medhurst,  and  other  departed  mis- 
sionaries rising  from  their  seats  in  glory 
and  uttering  tlie  shout,  **  China  is  open 
to   tlie    Govpcl:"  wliile  the   lieavenly 
hosts,  in  millions  of  echoes,  reverberate 
the  sound,  crying,  **  Halleluia,  China  is 
open  I "    And  shall  we  on  earth  be  apa- 
thetic, dumb,  inactive?    forbid  it,  our 
seal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  love 
to  man.    Let  the  universal  Church  join 
the  strain  and  exult  that  China  is  open, 
and  learn  the  lesson  which  Providence 
has  taught  by  iu  recent  wondrous  dis- 
pensations towards  that  empire.    I  am 
not  forgetful,  I  cannot  be— who  is  ?— of 
what  Providence  of  late  has  been  doing 
also  in  India,  where  its  rule  has  been 
moro  awful,  and,  apparently,  more  ob- 
structive of  the  work  of  evangelisation. 
From  Bindostan,  I  am  most  willing  to 
admit,  the  call  of  God  to  Britain  for 
evangelistic  efforts  has  b^en  uttered  in 
loud  and  terrible  voices.    The  dreadful 
tragedies  of  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Bareilly, 
and  other  places— proclaiming,  as  they 
do,  thai  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and 
thus  demonstrating  the  need  of  Chris- 
tianity to  subdue  the  ferocious  spirit  of 
Mohammedanism  andHindooism->putin 
requisition  our  energetic  operations  for 
the  conversion  of  our  Oriental  empire. 
That  country  will  be  held  to  us  more 
securely  by  the  Bible  than  by  the  sword ; 
by  the  missionary  than  by  the  soldier ; 
and  our  Government  will  but  repeat  the 
infatuation  of  their  predecessors,  if,  by 
the  neutrality  they  talk  of,  they  intend 
any  the  most  distant  approach  to  a  con- 
cealment of  tlie  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  a  Christian  Government, 
or  to  a  discountenance  of  evangelical 
operations,  or  to  a  friendly  connivance 
at  the  crimes  of  idolatry.    In  advocating 
the  cause  of  China,  I  am  not»  therefore, 
forgetting  India.    My  own  congregation 
has  subscribed  five  handred  pounds,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  contributions, 
fbr  fresh  efforts  on  behalf  of  Hindostan. 
But  I  am  apprehensive  lest  the  deadly 
and  engrossing  interest  which  attaches 
to  India,  should  lead  to  the  overlooking 
of  China.    India  is  now  reconquered,  if 
not  tranquUlised,  and  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, if  not  yet  restored  to  order.    Iiet 


not  India,  therefore,  be  any  objection 
against  efforts  to  convert  the  Chinese. 

Mark  this.    Twenty  years  ago,  China 
was  hermetically  sealed  against  the  en- 
trance of  foreigners  to  her  dominions. 
Till  then,  she  retained  the  jealous  isola- 
tion of  thousands  of  years,  and  there 
seemed  no  moro  probability  at  that  time 
of  the  doors  of  her  empire  being  un- 
bolted and  thrown  open  than  there  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.    We  have  had, 
for  ages,  mercantile  establishments  out- 
side the  walls  of  Canton,  but  we  were 
not  allowed  even  to  peep  through  its 
openeil  gates  into  the  city  itself.    No 
foot  of  missionary  was  allowed  to  tread 
its  streets,  not  a  Bible  nor  a  tract  to  be 
given  to  a  single  individual  within  its 
walls.    Oh,  how  we  longed,  and  prayed, 
and  waited  for  access  to  its  teeming 
population!      How    we    wished,    yea, 
panted  for  unrestricted  approach  to  its 
vast  hive  of  people  1    Our  Morrisons  and 
our  Medhursts  wore  out  their  lives  in 
anxious  patience^  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  died  **  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
[only]  seen  them  afar  ofil"    If  any  one, 
twenty  years  ago,  had  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
Cliina  would,  hjf  treaty^  be  thrown  wide 
open  not   only  for  commerce  but   for 
Christianity^  would  he  not  have  been  to 
us  as  one  that  dreamed?     Should  we 
not  have  pronounced  him  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  all  enthusiasts  ?    Or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  had  given  credence 
to  his  prediction,  would  not  our  faith 
have  filled  us  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light ?    Would  not  our  imagination  have 
gloated  over  the  glorious  anticipation? 
bhould  we  not  have  made  it  our  boast 
and   our   song,  *'In  twenty  years  all 
China  is  to  be  opened  to  Christianity  ?  " 
Should  we  not  liave  said,  **Let  that 
be  realised,  and  we  shall  be  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  its  erangeUsa- 
tion  ?  " 

Well,  behold  I  it  is  done:  China  is 
open  from  end  to  end  for  the  iniroduo- 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  Marvellous  fact  I 
i  We  can  send  not  only  as  many  Bibles, 
bat  as  many  missionaries  as  we  please  to 
any  part  of  that  country,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  treaty.  Am  I  writing  fact  or 
fiction?  Can  it  be  true?  It  is.  Provi- 
dence has  done  it  by  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  revolutions.  Thero  is 
nothing  like  it  in  modern,  or  hardly  in 
ancient  times.  And  yet,  now  it  is  come, 
;  we  seem  to  hear  of  it  and  speak  of  it 
with  a  cool  and  measured  delight  which 
is  astonishing  and  mortifying.  With 
what  songs  of  joy  ought  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  go  up  to  the  temple  of  tho  Lord 
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and  thnnk  Him  that  China  is  every  wliero 
accessible  to  tlie  Gospel ! 

TUB  PLEA. 

1.  There  is  the  old,  j^et  ever  new  and 
ever  powerful  one,  the  immense  population 
of  the  "  Celestial  Empire."  A  third  of 
the  inhibitsints  of  our  frlobe  are  there — 
850,000  000  of  immortal  souls,  for  whom 
Christ  died,  and  nil  hastening  to  heaven 
or  hell  nt  the  rate  of  15.000,000  annually  ! 

2.  Then  there  is  the  vicinage  of  Thibet, 
and  especially  of  Japan,  in  the  north, 
where  the  written  lanj^uage  is  the  »ame 
as  in  China ;  and  there  is  Cochin  China, 
8iam,  and  Birmah,  on  the  south ;  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  with  its  innumer- 
able islands,  and  Borneo,  that  continental 
island,  on  the  east.  Let  China  receive 
Christianity,  and  its  influence  must  be 
felt  over  the  whole  eastern  world — that 
teeming  hive  of  nations.  From  thence, 
as  a  centre,  would  radiate  over  nearly 
half  the  population  of  our  world  the  light 
of  Gospel  truth.  Let  any  one  take  up 
the  map  of  Asia  and  he  will  see  at  once 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  conversion 
to  Christ  of  this  vast  section  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe. 

8.  We  are  connected  with  China  hy  a  ter- 
ritorial link  by  the  possession  of  the  island 
of  Hong  Kong.  Part  of  China  is  part  of 
our  own  empire.  The  British  sceptre 
stretches  over  to  that  wondrous  country. 
We  have  colonised  it,  and  have  set  up 
there  our  Government  and  our  laws. 
We  are,  in  this  respect,  its  neighbours, 
and  ought  to  feel  the  claims  of  neigh- 
bourhood. 

4.  Can  we  overlook  the  work  of  preparation 
which  has  been  long  going  on,  and  is  now 
80  far  advanced,  for  the  evangelisation  of 
China?  The  whole  Bible  is  translated 
into  its  mysterious  language.  This 
mighty  etymological  labour  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  revelation  of  God  given, 
including  Japan,  to  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  in  characters 
which  they  can  read.  That  which  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  all  but  im- 
possible, except  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
restored,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
patience,  diligence,  and  scholarship  'of 
our  missionaries  have,  by  God*8  help, 
transferred  the  truths  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  into  the  mystic  charac- 
ters of  these  extraordinary  people,  and 
the  words  of  Christ  are  presented  to 
them  in  the  language  of  Confucius.  Can 
we  dwell  without  rapture  on  such  a  fact, 
and  not  feel  also  an  intense  desire  to 
send  missionaries  to  explain  these  Scrip- 
tures which  previous  missionaries  had 
translated?  The  great  instrument  for 
China*!  conrertion   is  completed^  aadl 


now  where  are  the  hands  to  wield  it? 
Here  is  the  difference  between   Popish 
and  Protestant  missions.    The    former 
send  the  priest  to  the  people,  bnt  keep 
back  the  Bible ;  the  latter  send  both  the 
preacher  and  the  Scriptures.    And  what 
is  the  consequence  ?    The  converts  of  the 
one,  in  many  cases,  sink  back  again  into 
heathenism,  or  remain  half  pagans ;  while 
those  of  the  latter  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
and    are    altogether   Cliristlans.      The 
Jesuit  missionary  Hue,  in  his  book  of 
travels  through  China,  tells  as  of  the 
numerous   attempts    made   through   a 
Ion?  succession  of  aj^es  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  the  conversion  of  China, 
and  of  the  various  means  employed,  and 
the  result  which  followed.    As  rej^SLrds 
the  means,  he  siys,  that  among  others, 
**  the   missionaries  carried  with    them 
ornaments    of  the  Church— o/fiirs    and 
relics— to  see  if  they  would  attract  the 
people  to  the  faith  of  their  Church," 
They  sent  Jesuits,  physicians,  mathe- 
maticians, artists,  and  men  of  science, 
anything  and  everything— but  the  Bible. 
This  they  never  gave  the  people.    No 
wonder  therefore  that  Hnc  has  to  com- 
plain, after  all  their  occasional  triumphs, 
in  the  following  language,  of  the  com- 
parative failure  of  their  effbrts : — "  The 
soil  has  been  prepared  and  tamed  in  all 
directions  with  patience  and  intelligence ; 
it  has  been  watered  with  sweat  and  tears, 
and  enriched  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ; 
the  evangelical  seed  has  been  sown  in  it 
with  profusion ;  the  Christian  world  has 
poured  forth  prayers  to  send  apon  it  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  and  it  is  as  sterile  as 
ever.  .  .  •  The  religious  ideas  do  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  strike  very  deep  roots  in 
this  country,  and  the  seeds  *of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  cast  into  it  in  the  earlier  aget, 
appear  to  have  entirely  perished.    With 
the  exception  of  the  inscription  of  Si-ngan, 
no  trace  of  the  former  missionaries  or  of 
their  preaching  was  then  to  be  found. 
Not  even  in  the  tradition  of  the  country 
was  preserved  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ    A  melancholy 
trait  is  it  in  the  chantcter  of  this  people 
that  Christian  truth  does  but  glide  over 
its  surface."    What  a  proof  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the   priest   without    the 
Bible!     These  missionaries  kept  hack 
the  Scriptures.    They  gave  them  altarsi 
relics,  ceremonies  half  pagan  half  Chris- 
tian, science,  the  arts,  physicians,  but 
they  gave  them  not  in  their  own  tongue 
the  Word  of  God.    No  wonder  that  Hue 
had  to  complain  of  the  continual  nn- 
ravelltug  of  the  work  which  the  missiOD- 
aries  did ;  and  that  all  they  did,  had* 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  begun  airain. 
5.  In  China  there  it  na^  mpMmiU  of 
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cffste.  That  diabolical  invention  irhich 
proves  io  formidable  in  the  way  of  our 
efforts  to  evangelise  India  has  no  exist- 
ence in  the  '*  Celestial  Empire.*' 

6.  The  Chinese  are  a  literary  pe<^tfe,  and 
possess  the  art  of  printing,  wliich  they 
knew  acres  before  it  was  known  by  us, 
and  are  tlius  prepared  to  read  our  Scrip- 
tures and  religious  literature  when  it  is 
translated.  # 

7.  And  now,  as  the  last,  and,  in  some 
respects,  mo5t  cogent  motive,  I  would 
put    the    momentous    question.    Shall 
China  be  a  Ptolesiant  or  Popish  country 
when  converted  to  Christianity  9    Shall  she 
receive  the  Tope  or  Christ?    Shall  the 
cruci  f!  X  or  the  cross  be  sen t  to  her  ?   Pro- 
testants,  I  spenk  to  you;  and  with  all 
possible  solemnity  and  earnestness  I  tell 
you,  that  unless  you  rouse  yourselves 
from  your  apathy,  and  exert  yourselves 
to  the  utmost,  the  '*  Man  of  Sin"  will  be 
beforehand  with  you  and  take  possession 
of  China.    Kome  knows  the  value  and 
importanco  of  this  great  prize  if  you  do 
not.    The  Vatican,  for  many  centuries, 
has  fixed  its  eye  and  set  its  heart  upon 
that  country.    Its  conquest  has  ever  been 
a  cherished  object  of  Homish  ambition. 
Pope  after  Pope  has  held  it  up  to  the 
gaze  of  the  Roman  Church  as  worthy  of 
its  utmost  zeal.    Chinese  literature  has 
been  studied,  and  pr|^sts,  for  centuries, 
have  been  trained  for  the  conversion  of 
the  people.    Through  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  priests  have  been 
smuggled  in  disguise  into  the  country, 
when  no  other  means  of  access  could  be 
found  for  them.    At  other  times,  when 
more  toleration  was  granted,  they  have 
gone  as  scientiflc  men,  and  have  been 
received  at  court.    Missions  have  been 
formed,  and,  at  times,  have  been  followed 
with   success.    At  one  period.  Popery 
entered  the  Court,  had  its  votaries  among 
some  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  reign- 
ing monardi,  and  seemed  likely  to  get 
possession  of  the  throne.    At  the  present 
moment  it  boasts  of  numerous  bishops 
and  millions  of  subjects.    All  this  has 
been  done  amidst   frequent  opposition 
and   occasional   fierce   intolerance   and 
persecutions.    And  Kome  has   had  its 
martyrs  as  well  as  its  followers  in  China. 
What  tiien  will  be  its  zeal,  and,  if  not 
met  with  equal  zeal,  what  will  be  its 
success  now  ?    I  believe  that  we  are  in- 
debted in  no  small  measure  to  Popish 
▼igiiance   for   the   article  of  religious 
liberty  in  the  treaty  of  peace.    I  hope 
and  would  believe  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
an  equal  share  of  the  honour  of  gaining 
this  act  of  toleration  for  China ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  ITrench  plenipotentiary 
would  not  be  backward.    On  a  former 


occasion,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  represen- 
tative of  France  was  more  forward 
in  a  similar  matter  than  tlmt  of  Eng- 
land. 

Priests  and  Jesuits  from  the  Vatican 
will  now  swarm  into  China.  The  Pro- 
paganda Society  will  beat  its  reveille^ 
muster  and  marshal  its  troops,  an(>  in- 
vade in  mighty  force  the  coveted  terri- 
tory. Can  we  wonder  at  this,  or  blame 
them  ?  Let  us,  rather,  be  provoked  to 
jealousy  by  their  efforts,  and  emulate 
their  zeaL 


Yovng  men  of  sincere  and  fervent  pieffy 
of  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
conversion  of  souls,  and  of  superior  in- 
tellect, my  first  appeal  is  to  you.  Is 
there  notliing  in  this  subject  that  shall 
kindle  your  enthusiasm,  fire  your  sancti- 
fied imagination,  excite  your  holy  ambi- 
tion, and  call  forth  your  loftiest  aspira- 
tions? Think  of  China's  conversion  to 
Christ,  the  winning  of  that  vast  empire 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  then  say 
what  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  the 
laurels  to  be  gathered  on  such  a  field  I 
Shall  no  noble-minded,  large-hearted, 
gifted  youth,  on  reading  these  lines,  say, 
*MIere  am  I,  send  me,"  and  burn  with 
unquenchable  ardour  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed? Dr.  Lockhart,  one  of  our 
medical  missionaries  to  China,  was  sent 
for  to  visit  a  dying  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  told  him  he  had  tive  brothers, 
who,  like  himself,  were  the  sons  of  an 
Italian  nobleman,  all  of  whom  had  re- 
nounced the  honours  and  blandishments 
of  their  high  station  to  be  employed  as 
missionaries  to  China  I  Young  men, 
think  of  this. 

Students  in  our  colleges^  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  my  next 
appeal  is  to  you.  **  He  that  desireth  the 
otELce  of  a  bishop,  desireth  a  good  work ;" 
but  he  that  desireth  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary, desireth  a  better  and  a  greater. 
If  a  faithful  and  able  minister  of  religion 
is  the  greatest  m^n,  the  devoted  mission- 
ary is  the  greatest  minister.  Oh  I  what 
is  the  contracted  circle  of  a  village,  a 
town,  a  city,  or  even  the  circumference 
of  the  British  isle  for  your  talents  and 
your  energies  compared  with  the  empire 
of  China?  If  you  have  a  soul  susceptible 
to  the  impressions  of  the  moral  sublime, 
here  is  an  object  calculated  to  produce 
them.  In  imagination  let  this  mighty 
country  appear  covered  with  the  glories 
of  millennial  splendour  and  beauty,  with 
yourself  looking  over  them  from  the 
windows  of  heaven,  indulging  the  np- 
turous  recollections  and  consciousness 
that  you  did  toaiething  to  produce  thai 
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flceiie  of  ineffable  loyeliness.  Start  not 
at  the  difficalty  of  aoquiring  the  Ungaaire 
of  China.  You  hare  already  mastered  in 
part  difficulties  nearly  as  great.  You 
need  neither  the  gift  of  tongues  nor  ex- 
traordinary genius  for  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages,  to  spealc  and  even 
writ«  Chinese. 

APPBAL  TO  THB  CHURCH  01*  SCOTLAND. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  its  missionary  zeal ;  but  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  it  has  not  yet 
done  what  it  could  and  what  it  should  do 


in  this  way  of  Christian  effort.  I  an 
aware  of  its  missions  in  the  Eaat  Indies, 
where  it  has  representatives  labouring 
wHh  laudable  zeal  in  Calcntta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay.  I  assume  not  the  office 
either  of  accuser  or  censor  io  reference 
to  that  Chnrcli:  it  would  be  impertineoos 
to  do  so ;  but  may  I  respectfully  ask  if  it 
is  not  somewhat,  in  tliia  respect,  below 
itsflf,  to  S'^y  nothing  of  compariaon  widi 
other  bodies  ?  What  could  not  its  nam- 
bers  and  its  wealth  enable  it  to  do  ?  May 
I  venture  most  deferentially  to  call  this 
attention  of  its  ministers  and  members  to 
China,  as  an  object  worthy  of  their  at* 
tention  ? 


Jgtotfee^  of   ]3ooft«« 


Household  Economy :  A  Manual  intended 
for  Female  Training  CoUerjet  and  the 
Senior  Classes  of  Girls'  Schools.  By 
Maroahbt  Maria  Bbbwstcb.  Eiiu- 
burgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

Wb  intended  long  before  this  time  to 
have  noticed  this  admirable  book,  in 
order  to  recommend  it  as  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy 
which  exists.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
school,  and  in  the  hands  and  head  of 
every  artisan's  wife,  while  every  wife 
and  servant  will  derive  good  from  its 
perusal.  It  is  just  what  such  a  book 
should  be — clear,  sensible,  wise,  practi- 
cal—pleasant to  read,  easy  to  understand, 
and  cheap  to  purchase.  It  gives  the 
best  possible  teaching  about  health,  diet, 
and  economy ;  what  to  do  in  the  house, 
in  the  nursery,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
laundry,  and  in  the  sick-room ;  how  to 
treat  fowls,  pigs,  cows,  bees,  &c. ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  how  to  manage 
that  Jack«of-all-tradeB*-that  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water — that  brownie 
of  all  work— that  household  god,  or  house- 
hold pest — that  appendage  of  grief  or  sor- 
row— that  mystery  of  life,  and  great  secret 
of  weal  or  woe— iA«  puree.  Why,  even 
the  appendices  of  the  book  are  a  fortune 
of , receipts  to  a  family.  How  many  of  our 
readers,  male  or  female,  we  should  like 
to  know,  with  all  their  self-conceit, 
could  make  **four  gallons  of  soup  to  cost 
1  s.  9d.  ?  "  or  *'  the  best  soup  for  invalids  ?  *' 
or  "Liebig*s  beef  tea?"  or  "toad  in 
the  hole?"  or  **  brewis  for  children  ?  "  or 
'*  prevent  the  taste  of  turnips  in  butter?  ** 
Yet  these  and  many  other  secrets  which  a 
working  man  may  easily  possess  to  make 
bis  table  agreeable  when  well,  and  to 
tempt  his  palate  when  ill,  are  all  here 
revealed.     We  do  not  believe  that  ev^ 


the  Presb3'tery  of  Edinbargh,  or  the  Free 
Kirk  Assembly,  could  onler    a  decent 
*'  poultice  for  earache,**  after  a  debate  in 
the  6ne  venerable  court  on  the  AoDuity 
Tax,  or  in  the  other  on  the  Sustentatioa 
Fund.    We  very  much  question  whether 
the  late  patrons  of  our  metropolitan  nni- 
versity,  the  present  patrons  of  charchea, 
tiie  illustrious  archons  of  Modem  Acl^os, 
the  magistrates  in  Edinburgh,  ooold,  aft»' 
a  meeting  of  council,  give  plain  diiectioos 
on  returning  hom^for  ^^acure  of  blows 
and  bruises,"  **  broken  bones,*  *'abraaionof 
the  skin,'*  or  "  stings  of  bees,  waspa.  4c.'' 
Let  any  one  enter  a  working  man's  house 
at  dinner-time,  and  see  in  how  many 
cases  his  food  is  served  up  to  him  with 
less  neatness,  and  less  temptio|r<^reaaijiga, 
thin  my  Lord  ministers  to  his  new  breed 
of  pigs  in  his  elegant  new  sty  ;  and  let 
him  glance  round  at  the  genend  niitidi- 
ness  of  the  room,  its  confusion,  dust,  and 
dirt,  and  he  will  learn  one  secret  of  the 
charms  of  the  public-house.   Let  him  also 
watch  how,  in  sickness,  there  is  nothuig 
to  give  that  is  not  spoiled  and  made  on- 
paUtable  by  the  cooking,  except^   per- 
haps, heavy  porridge,  and  be  will  believe 
still  more  firmly  that  one  of  the  grsatcet 
social  wanu  of  the  day  are  wives  who  ean 
make  a  working  man's  home  attractive 
and  comfortable  to  him.    We  do  not  for- 
get or  overlook  the  higher  calling  of  the 
Christian ;  but  a  woman  Is  not  a  worse 
Christian  because  she  is  a  good  oook,  n«r 
less  likely  to  be  a  healer  of  the  tool  in 
sickness  by  her  couosols,  when  she  ap- 
plies her  cunning  and  grateful  auaistnrs 
to  the  body  in  the  form  of  aoothiQg  soaps 
and  restorative  juleps. 

We  never  more  cordially  wished  tthoek 
success  than  we  do  this  Mannal  sf  Ifiss 
Brewster.  We  will  giva  i 
in  a  future  number. 


_    \ 
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Sermon* 

"Sleep  on  now,  aad  take  your  rMt."— Marx  zIt.  41. 
*  Tboa  kiMw«tt  not  tho  UnM  of  thy  Tiittatkni.''— Lou  zU.  44. 


9.  A  time  of  temptatwn  is  a  time  of  mt- 
tation^  when  we  are  specially  called  upon 
to  awake  oat  of  onr  sleep.    It  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  every  day  aad  every 
hour  contains  in  it  elements  of  tempta- 
tion,   or    means   of  trying   onr   spirit 
whether  it  be  of  God.    For  as  long  as 
there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  doing,  speaking,  suffering, 
or  enjoying,  so  long  must  every  moment 
of  our  life  afford  an  opportunity  of  our 
living  and  acting  in  the  one  state  or  the 
other.    Whatever,  therefore,    triet    our 
spirit,  and  is  an  occasion  given  us  to  de- 
termine what  our  character  really  is,  may 
be  truly  termed  a  time  of  temptation. 
But  over  and  above  this  constant  trial  of 
oar  being  in  the  sight  of  God,  there 
occur  in  every  man's  history  special  sea- 
sons when,  as  it  were,  Satan  tries  to  sift 
us  as  wheat,  and  when  the  trial  will  make 
manifest  whether  we  are  the  wheat  or  **  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  can  drive  to  and 
fro."    There  is  no  escaping  those  seasons. 
It  is  true  that  no  man  who  knows  him- 
self, and  the  awful  power  of  sin  within 
him — who  abhors  the  evil  and  cleaves  to 
the  good'wUl  ever  knowingly  enter  into 
or  go  in  the  way  of  temptation.    He  who 
does  so  is  either  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite- 
he  is  either,  from  a  proud  self-reliance, 
ignorant  of  his  danger  from  sin,  or,  if 
aware  of  it,  has  made   up  his   mind 
secretly  to  fall  by  it.    But  the  humble- 
minded  sincere  man  will  ever  pray,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  weakness,  **  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."    Yet  God  in  His 
providence  does  often  lead  us  into  cir- 
cumstances  which  to  us  are  full  of  dan- 
ger—when the  weak  points  in  our  cha- 
racter may  be  assaulted  with  all  the 
combined  and  subtile  forces  of  evil— 
when  the  attack  may  be  made  with  dar- 
ing suddenness,  or  under  cover  of  daoeit* 
M  delusions,  and  by  meaai  of  mou  cun- 


nlng  wiles— when  nothing  more  is  re* 
vealed  than  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
which,  thank  Godl  never  can  be  con- 
cealed tfom  an  honest,  truthful  mind. 
For  at  such  moments,  even  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion  when  the  attack  is  most 
vehement,  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
sdenee  is  heard,  like  the  calm  and  autho- 
ritative voice  of  the  commander  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  bidding  us  be  firm, 
and  obey  our  God.    In  such  times  of 
battle  there  is  always  a  crisis.    It  may 
be  very  brief.    Napoleon  used  to  say 
that  the  tide  of  battle  turned  decidedly 
one  way  or  other  generally  in  a  few 
minutes.    So  it  often  happens  in  those 
life-struggles — when  the  thought  we  in- 
dulge in— the  desire  we  cherish  but  for  a 
moment — ^the  feeling  with  which  we  listen 
to  the  promises  and  bribes  of  iniquity  to  be 
traitorous  and  disloyal  to  our  conscience 
and  our  Saviour— when  the  single  step 
we  take  to  right  or  left,  in  advance  or  in 
retreat,  may  determine  not  only  what 
we  are,  but  also  what  we  shall  be  for  life^ 
for   ever!    These  are,  indeed,  solemn 
times  of  visitation,  when  heaven  and 
hell,  peace  or  woe,  are  struggling  for 
possession  within  the  unseen  battle-field 
of  our  own  hearts,  and  when  victory  or 
defeat  will  prove  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance to  our  liberty  and  well-being 
than  any  which  have  ever  been  recorded 
in  the  page  of  history.    Oh  I  if  a  voice 
from  the  unseen— from  loving  saint  or 
guardian  angel— could  address  us  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  it  might  be  in  such  words 
as  these—**  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest  1 " 
For  if  we  are  watchful  against  the  en- 
croachments of  sin,  snd  take  to  ourselves 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  having 
done  all,  if  we  etand,  then  shall  we  come 
out  of  the  dread  conflict  with  a  calmness 
of  spirit,  a  thankfulness  of  heart,  a  peace 
which  passeth  undeittanding— then  shall 
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ve  be  stronger  than  eTer,  more  able  to 
endure,  and  more  certain  of  being  con- 
querors in  the  end.  We  shall  realise 
within  us  a  strength  not  of  the  flesh,  but 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  sure  pledge  of 
final  Tictory ;  so  that  if,  in  the  midst  of 
conflict,  we  sent  forth  the  almost  despair- 
ing cry,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  firom 
the  body  of  this  death  I"  yet  after  it  we 
shall  know  tliat  there  is  one  who  is 
<*  mighty  to  save,"  and  the  joyful  acknow- 
ledgment will  be  heard,  «*  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  I "  But  woe  be  to 
us  if  temptation  finds  us  in  a  careless, 
slothful  state,  and  if  we  refuse  to  be 
roused  from  our  lethargy  and  to  watch 
and  pray  I  Then  may  we  fall,  and  never 
again  rise  1  The  slavery  of  sin  may  be 
found  intolerable,  but  habits  like  an  iron 
chain  are  wound  around  the  soul,  and 
hold  it  fast.  The  service  of  Satan  may 
be  found  cruel  and  degrading,  but  yet  he 
will  lead  his  victim  captive  through  his 
own  depraved  will.  The  new  nature 
by  grace  having  been  refiised,  the  old 
nature  of  confirmed  evil  habits  will 
have  been  contracted,  and  change  no 
more.  For  the  dread  sentence  goes 
forth,  **  Sleep  on,  and  take  your  rest ;  ** 
and  the  lament  is  heard  over  the  sinner, 
■*  O  that  thou,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  hadst  known  the  things  of  thy 
peace  1  but  now  they  are  for  ever  hid 
from  thine  eyes  I" 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  apostles 
were  placed  during  the  last  evening  they 
were  with  their  Master  before  flis  cruci- 
fixion, afford  a  striking  illustration  of  such 
a  time  of  visitation.  The  Last  Supper 
might  naturally  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
ft  time  when  temptation  was  impossible. 
Can  the  fancy  produce  a  scene  of  more 
profound  repose  and  perfect  peace? 
When  did  such  a  holy  church  meet  to- 
gether ?  And  Jesus  himself  was  there, 
revealing  His  glory  with  a  fulness  and 
grandeur  never  before  witnessed.  What 
prayers  !--what  promises ! — what  a  pour- 
ing forth  of  love  in  word  and  deed  I  Can 
Satan  intrude  himself  into  such  a  para- 
dise as  this  ?  Can  temptation  mar  such 
a  time  of  holy  enjoyment?  Can  an 
evening  so  calm  be  the  prelude  of  a  day 


of  storm ?  Alas  I  it  wasso.  The  Lord, 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  whose 
divine  eye  penetrated  the  unseen,  made 
the  amazing  announcement  that  Satan 
desired  even  then  to  sift  them  as  wheat. 
He  revealed  to  their  astonishment  how 
the  cunning  attack  would  scatter  them 
all,  make  one  deny  Him,  and  another 
betray  Him.  Nay,  He  pointed  out  the 
traitor,  Judas,  and  told  the  self-confident 
yet  affectionate  Peter,  that  ere  a  few 
hours  passed  over,  be  would  deny  his 
Master,  yea,  deny  Him  thriee!  Then 
came  the  scene  already  alhided  to,  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  it  came  with  a 
work  for  the  disciples  to  perform  for 
another,  that  of  watching  sympatbisingly 
with  their  Master ;  and  it  came  also  with 
a  work  to  perform  for  themselves,  that 
of  watching  the  approach  of  a  severe 
temptation.  With  reference  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  one,  our  Lord  complained. 
Buying,  *<  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour?  "  But,  with  reference  to 
the  other,  he  aflbctionately  warned  them, 
saying,  ^  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  is  will- 
ing," but  that  was  not  enough,  for  **  the 
flesh  is  weak ; "  and  hence  the  question 
and  command,  "  Why  sleep  ye  ?  rise  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation!" 
Our  Lord  in  mercy  warned  Peter  espe- 
cially to  beware.  **  Simon,"  he  said, 
**sleepest  lAotif— at  such  a  time^  aad 
after  all  He  had  already  said  to  him  ! 
But,  alas  I  these  divine  warnings  were 
neglected.  And  so  Judas  betrayed  our 
Lord,  and  was  lost  for  ever.  Peter  de- 
nied Him,  and  was  saved  by  a  hearty 
repentance.  It  was  this  same  Peter 
who,  in  after  life,  and  no  doubt  with  an 
intense  remembrance  of  his  former  expe- 
rience, said,  *' Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is 
to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  unto  you:  but  rejoice,  inas- 
much as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings ;  that,  when  His  glory  shall  be 
revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  ex- 
ceeding joy."  **  Humble  yourselves  there- 
fore under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
He  may  exalt  you  in  due  time :  caating 
all  your  care  upon  Him ;  for  He  caretb 
for  you.    Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  becaase 
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your  adTertuy  the  devil,  u  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  leeking  wliom  he 
may  deronr :  whom  retiit  ateadikst  in  the 
faith,  knowing  that  the  same  afflictions 
are  accomplished  in  yonr  brethren  that 
are  in  the  world.  But  the  God  of  all 
grace,  who  hath  called  ns  unto  His  eter- 
nal glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye 
have  suffered  a  while,  make  you  perfect, 
stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you  t  to  Htm 
be  glor^and  dominion  for  ever  and  erer. 
Amen." 

3.  A  tpeeial  opportunity  given  to  us  of 
doitig  good  ii  a  time  of  vieitaHon,  Now,  if 
in  the  history  of  every  man  there  occur 
in  God's  providence  seasons  of  peculiar 
temptation,  so  also  are  peculiar  oppor 
tunitiet  afforded  to  us  of  doing  some 
special  good.  There  are  works  which 
the  htrnd  Jindeth  to  do,  and  which  God 
seems  to  lay  at  our  feet,  by  us  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  neglected.  It  is  not  possible, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  specify  those  works, 
they  are  so  many  and  various.  It  may 
be  given  us,  for  example,  to  bestow 
charity,  to  manifest  sympathy,  to  give 
advice,  to  write  a  letter,  to  pay  a  visit— to 
do  a  something,  in  short,  of  apparently 
no  great  importance,  but  which  we  feel 
ought  to  be  done  by  us,  there  and  then. 
Upon  such  trifles  as  those,  the  usefulness 
of  our  life  in  God's  sight  may  turn- 
They  are  the  fractions  which,  when 
saved  by  us,  make  up  the  wealth  of 
years,  and  the  treasures  which  are  to 
last  for  ever.  If,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
are  habitually  awake  to  a  sense  of  our 
responsibility,  and  are  not  like  men 
speaking  and  walking  in  our  sleepy  but 
earnestly  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
things — if  we  promptly  accept  of  the 
work,  whatever  it  be,  which  God  thus 
giv^  us  to  do— then  shall  we  know  in  our 
tfM  experience  how  small  talents  when 
Unproved  rapidly  increase  themselves, 
and  what  a  noUe  thing  it  is  to  live,  and 
how  every  man  will  have  work  assigned 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  God  according  to 
his  capacity,  and  how  he  may  be  greatly 
**  blessed  in  his  deed."  Upon  the  other 
hand,  who  can  calculate  the  loss  to 
the  individual  himself  or  to  others,  if, 
through  selflshness  or  sloth,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  neglected,  and  the  work  left 


undone !  If  his  ease,  and  not  duty,  is 
sought,verily  he  shall  have  hit  reward,  but 
alas,  if  reward  it  can  be  called,  it  is  one 
bestowed,  not  in  mercy,  but  in  judgment. 
That  which  he  has  will  be  taken  away. 
His  opportunities  of  receiving  or  of  doing 
good  will,  through  his  own  neglect,  prac- 
tically diminish  until  they  are  lost  for 
ever,  and  the  dread  sentence  is  passed, 
**  Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  rest,"  thy  sloth 
will  be  disturbed  no  more  I  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  consider  the  demand 
which  may  be  made  by  a  person  in  sick- 
ness not  only  upon  your  sympathy,  but 
your  Christian  counsel  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  This  person  may  be  in 
the  same  house  with  you,  and  not  only 
an  acquaintance  but  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion. He  is  visibly  dying.  That  body 
will  soon  be  out  of  sight,  and  before  a 
few  weeks  the  immortal  soul  will  begin 
its  endless  existenee.  In  your  conscience 
you  have,  perhaps,  an  overpowering  per- 
suaaion,  that  all  is  not  well  vrith  his  cha- 
racter ;  you  may  not  speak  of  it  to  others, 
and  ^r  almost  to  whisper  it  to  your- 
selves, that  there  is  something  in  his  life 
which,  if  Christianity  be  true,  hasards 
his  eternal  happiness.  What  is  to  be 
done?  Can  you  do  nothing?  Have  yon 
not  a  word  of  truth  to  utter?  Does  not 
true  love  call  fbr  a  deeper  work  than 
any  mere  kindnesses,  attentions,  or 
labours  for  his  bodily  health,  however 
self-sacrificing?  You  say,  perhaps, 
that  you  would  give  the  world  to  do 
it,  that  there  is  that  at  yonr  heart  the 
utterance  of  which  would  be  unspeakable 
relief;  you  feel  instinctively  that  there 
is  a  something  which  this  beloved  object 
ought  to  know,  to  feel,  to  believe,  to  rest 
on,  and  that  this  you  have  the  means  of 
giving.  But  you  '*  do  not  like  to  do  it ;" 
you  have  "an  unconquerable  shyness," 
a  *<  painful  timidity,"— yet  you  will  **  try 
it,  by  and  by,  perhaps  to-morrow ;"  and 
thus  the  work  is  left  undone!  While 
thus  consulting  your  own  feelings  and 
likings,  the  time  of  visitation  is  ra- 
pidly passing  away;  the  invalid  be- 
comes weaker,  and  the  mind  less  cap- 
able of  thinking,  and  the  tongue  loses 
its  power  of  utterance,  and  the  ear  can 
hear  no  sound  beyond  the  faintest  whis- 
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per,  the  eyes  are  closed;  and  at  Uet 
death — awful  death— arriyes,  and  the 
aoul  departs  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
to  God  I  With  him— your  friend— the 
day  of  grace  haa  ended;  eternity  has 
beffuni  and  all  its  tremendous  realities 
have  opened  upon  his  spirit.  But  your 
history  and  his  csn  henceforth  never 
more  be  separated,  for  you  too  must  give 
an  account  of  all  you  might  have  done, 
when  the  qnestion  is  asked,  ^  Where  is 
thy  brother  ?  '*  Oh  I  as  you  noiselessly 
enter  that  silent  chamber,  and,  hardly 
breatiiiog,  stand  beside  that  silent  body, 
or  follow  it  to  the  grave,  and  leave  it 
thete  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  might 
not  your  inmost  soul  quail  at  the  conse- 
queuces  of  your  sloth,  as  a  voice  seems 
to  address  you  from  beneath  the  fresh 
sod,  **  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest ;  you  would  not  be  troubled  by  the 
living,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  by 
the  dead  t  ** 

4.  A  time  of  <\fflictlon  is  a  time  of 
viiitation.  We  all  feel  it  to  be  such. 
The  affliction  may  be  a  visitation  of 
dangerous  sickness  or  confirmed  bad 
health  to  ourselves,  or  of  a  like  sorrow 
to  some  one  more  dear  to  us  than  life  it- 
self;  or  it  may  come  in  the  form  of  death 
to  those  we  thus  love,  leaving  this  world 
strangely  empty  to  us ;  or  our  affliction 
may  be  the  loss  of  money,  and,  therefore, 
of  a  thousand  precious  blessings  which 
money  can  purchase,  and  which  none 
despise ;  or,  worse  than  all,  our  sorrow 
may  be  the  visitation  of  sin,— laying 
hold  of  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  child,  a 
parent,  a  husband  or  wife,  with  his  iron 
grasp,— touching  them  with  his  leproiu 
and  polluted  hand,  withering  with  his 
sirocco  breath  all  that  is  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful, and  smiting  the  soul  with  a  cor- 
ruption more  foul  and  loathsome  than 
that  of  the  tomb.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  sorrow,  the  time  it  comes  to  our 
heart  or  home,— whether  in  the  beggar's 
tags  or  in  rich  garments  of  mourn- 
ing_with  the  skeleton  head  of  dis- 
ease and  death,  or  with  the  dreary  look 
of  the  slave  of  sin,— is  a  time  of  solemn 
visiution.  It  tries  our  spirit  It  weighs 
"-  «n  the  balance,  and  decides  whether 
ofGod  or  of  thft.world.  Usearohei 


us  and  reveals  whether  our  peace  is  in 
God  or  in  the  creature ;  and  if  it  finds  ns 
— «nd  who  of  us  have  not  been  ao  ibnod? 
— seeking  the  things  of  our  peace  where 
God  haa  never  plsced  them,— foolishly 
building  on  sand,  vainly  hewing  out  cis- 
terns which  are  broken  and  can  hold  no 
water,  and  spending  our  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bresd,  and  labouring  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not  1— oh,  what  a 
visitation  is  this  fhun  tlie  living  God, 
to  destroy  all  our  refuges  and  sina — to 
break  up  our  delusions  1  and  what  a  call 
to  return  to  Himself— to  know  Himself 
— to  cast  our  care  on  Him,  and  at  once 
to  build  on  Him,  the  rock,  and  to  drink 
from  Him,  the  living  fountain — ^in  one 
word,  to  cease  the  folly  and  ahame  of 
living  in  the  perishable,  and  to  learn  the 
wisdom,  and  the  strength,  and  the  joy,  of 
having  God  our  Father  as  our  never- fiul- 
ing,  ever-satisfying  pcvtion  1  Oh,  blessed 
day  of  sorrow  which  leads  a  man  to  know 
the  things  of  his  peace  before  they  are  for 
ever  hid  from  his  eyes  I  Then  will  the 
sufi^rer  be  able  to  exdaim,  with  Heae- 
kiah,  "  What  shaU  I  say  ?  He  hath  both 
spoken  unto  me,  and  Himself  hath  done 
it  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live, 
and  in  all  these  things  is  the  life  of  my 
spirit:  so  wilt  Thou  recoTer  me,  and 
make  me  to  live.  Behold,  for  peaoe  I 
had  great  bitterness;  but  Thou  hast  in 
love  to  my  soul  delivered  it  from  the 
pit  of  corruption ;  for  Thou  hast  cast  aU 
my  lioa  behind  Thy  back." 

But,  at  such  a  time,  we  may  reftise  to 
awake  from  our  slumber.  We  may  seek 
to  evade  the  searching  eye  of  Ged,  and 
either  faint  under  or  despise  the  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord,  but  neither  meet  the 
purpose  of  our  Father,  nor  be  subjeet  to 
Him  as  God.  Or  we  may  fall  back  upon 
the  tilings  which  are  left  to  ns,  sod 
on  these  take  our  selfish  and  rebdlioas 
stand;  or,  witb  apparent  bravery* 
try  and  master  the  sorrow  1^  ao» 
tivity  in  business,  by  the  eausitementa 
of  society,  by  a  disnge  of  seenek  ^bA 
by  faith  in  the  power  of  time  to  heal  the 
wound.  But  in  all  thia  there  la  no 
waking  up  to  see  the  trial  in  ita  tnw 
light,  by  seeing  God  in  it,  and  lialaHlac 
to  HU  voioe,  and  seeking  fiiat  Bli  Ung- 
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dom  and  righteoiUDess.  The  ▼bole  good 
of  the  trial  is  thns  lost,  for  God  himself 
is  not  foand  as  the  eternal  good,  peace, 
and  rest  of  the  soul.  And  so  the  day  of 
visitation  passes,  and  the  things  of  our 
peace  are  hid  from  our  eyes,  and  the 
sentence  is  pronounced,  **  Sleep  on,  and 
take  your  rest  1  *  •*  Why  should  ye  be 
chastened  any  more  ?  Tou  will  only  sin 
more  and  more." 

6.  Once  more, — a  time  of  prosperity  i$ 
a  time  of  visitation*  For  we  are  tried  not 
only  when  want  assails  us  like  an  armed 
man,  but  also  when  wealth  becomes  an 
inmate  of  oiir  dwelling  ;~not  only  when 
sickness  conies  with  lok>k  of  pain,  or  old 
age  with  tottering  step;  but  when  we 
poesess  robust  health  in  joyous  youth  or 
in  the  strong  repose  of  manhood ; — not 
when  bitter  disappointments,  like  a  chsf- 
ing  tide,  foam  against  us  and  threaten  to 
drire  us,  like  foundering  wrecks,  upon 
the  rocks ;  but  when  a  farouring  tide  and 
fresh  breeze,  beneath  blue  skies  and  warm 
sunshine,  send  us  onwards,  with  every  sail 
set,  on  our  prosperous  voyage.  Such  a 
time  is  one  of  iolemn  visitation,  in 
which  we  may  know  how  true  the  Sav* 
iour's  saying  is,  that  it  is  "  hard  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*' 
Tes  I  it  is  hard  when  we  are  thus  rich  in 
God's  good  providence— when  all  things 
go  well  with  us — then  to  possess  the  spirit 
of  poverty  and  emptiness  which  prepares 
a  roan  to  enter  that  kingdom  whose  riches 
are  all  spiritual,  and  whose  possessions 
and  glory  are  God  himselt  Oh,  it  is  not 
easy  to  enjoy  all  our  temporal  gifts  as 
God  wishes  us  to  enjoy  them,  in  oonsts 
tency  with  reality  and  the  truth  of  things 
—  as  immortal  beings  ought  to  eigoy 
them,  not  making  idols  of  them  —  as 
**wise  men"  ought  to  eigoy  them,  not 
perverting  them  to  our  ruin — not  making 
them  the  very  means  of  our  becoming 
more  covetous,  vain,  proud,  prayerless, 
godless^  ungrateful  to  God,  and  unmind- 
ful of  the  Giver.  No  doubt,  there  are 
4imes  when  the  most  thoughtless  man  is 
oompelled  to  acknowledge  God's  goodness. 
He  looks  at  his  fall  cup  with  wonder. 
He  thinks  of  all  tlie  punishment  he  has 
deserved,  and  oontrasU  it  with  all  the 
Biexciiea  which  be  has  received;  and  as 


he  puts  the  cup  to  his  lips  to  drink,  he 
may  indeed  look  up  and  say,  "  Thank 
God  ! "  Some  may  do  this  seriously, 
feelingly,  and  some  with  the  formality  of 
a  grace  before  a  rich  banquet,  of  which 
the  speaker  seems  ashamed  and  disposed 
to  apologise  for  even  this  approach  to  the 
scandal  of  being  thought  realfy  grateful  to 
God  for  such  blessings.  And  thus  what 
seems  to  be  a  sense  of  gratitude  is  ofWn 
but  gladness  in  the  gift,  without  any 
grateful  love  to  the  giver  for  Eis  own 
sake,  and  apart  from  that  which  He 
bestows.  It  is  but  the  worship  of  self 
under  the  name  of  the  true  God.  So 
it  is  not  easy  for  us,  because  we 
are  so  shortsighted,  so  unbelieving,  so 
desperately  enslaved  by  the  things  seen 
and  temporal,  to  know  the  things  of 
our  real  peace,  and  to  cling  to  them  in 
the  day  when  visited  by  prosperity. 
Instead  of  saying  **  Soul,  love  thy  God," 
we  are  more  inclined  to  say,  *^Soul, 
take  thine  ease." 

Now,  if  a  man  is  so  stupid  as  not  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  God's  loving  and 
righteous  dealings  with  hini-~to  see  how 
impossible  it  is  that  He  who  is  so  good 
and  wise,  could  ever  bestow  upon  him 
mercies  in  order  to  destroy  his  soul,  and 
make  the  receiver  self-indulgent  and 
godles8~-to  see  the  wickedness  of  thus 
robbing  God  of  His  gifts,  and  putting 
them  to  so  base  a  use ;  if,  in  short,  prospe> 
rity  as  well  as  adversity  fails  to  make  him 
know  the  things  of  his  peace,  why  think 
it  strange  that  he  should  be  righteously 
given  up  to  the  spirit  of  slumber,  as  the 
sentence  is  pronounced,  ^  Sleep  on,  and 
take  thy  rest;  thou  shalt  awake  no  more!" 

Finally,  the  time  of  death  is  a  time  of 
visttation.  Till  then,  repentance  is  pos- 
sible, and  salvation  may  be  attained. 
But  once  that  line  is  passed  which  sepa- 
rates time  from  eternity,  the  sins  of  the 
imiienitent  can  never  be  forgiven,  nor 
his  soul  be  any  more  redeemed.  Oh! 
what  an  hour  is  this,  when  God  visits  us 
for  the  last  time  on  earth!  He  may 
send  before  Him  messengers  of  sickness 
and  pain,  of  slow  decline,  or  burning 
fever,  to  warn  us  of  His  approach ;  or 
lie  may  come  suddenly  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  hurricane,  or  the  wild  confusion  of 
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tome  dreadful  aocident ;  or  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  house  is  sCiU,  the  voice  may 
he  heard,  sajriog,  **  Behold  the  hridegroom 
oometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him ;  this  night 
thy  sonl  shall  he  required  of  thee  1 "  In 
any  case,  a  visitation  which  ends  our 
Hhort  history  on  earth,  and  begins  our 
endless  history  elsewhere,  and  which  fixes 
at  once  the  character  we  shall  bear  for 
ever,  is  one  inexpressibly  solemn  to  us 
all.  For  to  al)  it  must  come ; — a  trite 
saying,  and  a  common  thought,  yet  ex* 
pressing  a  fact  which  none  of  oa  can 
realise  in  all  its  awful  reality !  And  how 
shall  this  time  of  visitation  find  us? 
Shall  it  find  us  like  men  who  are  awake, 
watching  and  waiting  for  their  Lord,  and 
ready  **  immediately  "  to  receive  Him  ? 


Shall  it  find  ui  ready  with  the  reply  to 
His  summons,  '*£ven  ao^  oome  Jjotd 
Jesus?"  Or  shall  it  find  us  asleep  like 
the  foolish  virgins,  and  our  hearts  charged 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  like  the 
unprincipled  servants  ?  Shall  the  things 
of  our  peace  be  for  ever  oonoealed  ftom 
our  eyes,  or  l>e  for  ever  revealed  f  Shall 
we  sleep  on,  and  take  our  rest  in  Jesus, 
to  awake  with  joy  on  the  resorrectUm 
morning,  or  shall  we  sleep  on  in  the 
sleep  of  eternal  death,  and  awake  **  among 
those  whose  damnation  slumbereth  not,* 
and  who  can  sleep  no  more?  ^How  is 
the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation.** "Awaken  thou  that  aleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Chriat  shall 
give  thee  life  I "    Amen.  N. 


•  NOTES^N  THB  CELESTIAL  EMPIRE.—No.  L 

'*  Ad  iUa  mihl  pro  m  qoitque  aoritar  intendat  animum,  qiue  Titn,  qui  mores  ftterlat ;  per  q«M 
▼irot,  qaibusqae  artibas,  domi  militisBqae,  et  partam  et  auctom  imperinm  sit,    .    . 
•equatar  animo.**— Lity. 


WrrH  such  words  does  this  illustrious 
writer  preface  his  elaborate  and  elegant 
history  of  the  Roman  people.  They  con- 
tain a  philosophic  truth,  without  the 
apprehension  of  which  it  is  impossible 
rightly  to  read  the  rise  and  fkll  of  em- 
pires. And  he  can  never  understand,  in 
all  their  completeness,  those  evident  and 
occult  causes  which  combine  to  promote 
the  development,  or  hasten  the  decay,  of 
a  nation— which  first  impel  it  to  the 
zenith  and  thence  sink  it  to  the  nadir  of 
its  glory— who  does  not  fulfil,  with  all  ac- 
curacy and  without  partiality,  the  sound 
advice  of  the  sagacious  Livy.  This  is  not 
a  priociple  which  we  can  with  impunity 
limit  to  a  particular  people  or  kingdom  at 
pleasure.  We  must  bear  it  in  mind  and 
perseveringly  practise  it  whenever  we  sit 
down  to  study  the  history  of  even  the 
least  influential  community  which  has 
ever  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the 
ages  of  the  past  In  fact,  unless,  as  this 
writer  says,  the  life  and  the  manners, 
the  men  and  the  measures,  the  arts  and 
the  ethics  of  a  state,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
are  fully  and  exhaustively  exhibited,  his- 
tory is  not  truly  hitto^;  and  he  who  has 


not  thoughtfully  studied  each  department 
can  never  comprehensively  understand 
history.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
mind  be  stored  with  dates  and  &cts;  it 
must  be  able  to  classify  and  arrange  these 
—to  trace  the  caules  ih)m  which  they 
were  evolved,  and  the  results  to  which 
they  tended.  To  know  history,  in  truth, 
is  not  to  be  acquainted  with  one  phase 
only  of  a  nation's  life,  but  with  all  the 
departments  which  contribute  to  its  cha- 
racter and  existence :  not  to  know  iu  dif- 
ferent stages  singly,  but  also  relatively: 
not  to  be  competent  to  cite  the  coneieie 
alone,  but  furthermore  to  leaaon  on  the 
abstract.  Such  we  believe  is  the  mean- 
ing implied  in  Livy's  iiounctlon,  above 
quoted ;  and  if  it  was  useful  *<to  apply 
the  mind  **  to  the  study  of  these  sabjects 
in  regard  to  any  nation,  it  was  even  pre- 
eminently so  in  regard  to  Rome.  Over 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  earth  she 
ruled  in  undisputed  sovereign^ :  her  in- 
vincible legions  marched  in  remstless 
might  over  every  battlefield,  and  her 
braxen-prowed  ships  floated  in  triumph 
on  every  sea.  To  hyperborean  Inds  a» 
well  as  to  the  sultry  plahis  of  AUe%her 
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eagies  flew  on  unwearied  wiog.  Wher- 
ever her  arms  won  a  territoiy,  there  was 
planted  an  induttrious  colony  from  the 
mother  country.  So  we  think  it  may 
be  asserted  with  truth,  that  no  people, 
coeval  with  the  Boman  state,  ever  ex- 
ercised over  the  ancient  western  world  a 
more  extended,  and,  in  many  respects, 
beneficial  influence.  Her  laws  and  litera- 
ture, her  civilisation  and  refinement, 
moulded  the  character  and  formed  the  in- 
stitutions of  tribes  alike  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Rhine,  the  Thames  and 
the  Tagus.  Boman  colonists  have  left 
an  impress  of  thdr  existence,  not  only  in 
almost  every  European  country,  but  in 
Asia  and  in  Africa  besides.  What  a  fear- 
ful power,  then,  for  good  or  for  evil,  did 
old  Bome  majestically  wield  1  That  power 
was  often,  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  grasped  by  a  single  irresponsible 
tyrant ;  and  the  student  of  history  knows 
well,  how,  while  the  Christian  Church 
was  yet  slumbering  in  its  infant  cradle, 
and  the  industry  of  Bome  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  London's  Aiture  greatness, 
that  in  a  gorgeous  palace  of  the  sunny 
ialand  of  Capre,  there  lived  in  licentious 
luxury  a  monster,  a  word  of  whose  lips 
or  a  sUent  wave  of  whose  hand  shattered 
the  sceptre  of  an  Eastern  king,  or  broke 
the  staff  of  a  Northern  oonsuL  Betribu- 
tion  at  length  came ;  the  storm  that  had 
been  gathering  burst;  the  mighty  fabric 
shook  and  reeled :  another  bhist,  and  the 
stupendous  power  strewed  with  its  wreck 
the  shores  of  every  land.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  able  author  of  the  Eighteen 
Ckrutian  Centuriee^*' The  fall  of  the 
Roman  power  was  the  resurrection  of 
Christianity."  And  we  may  add,  when 
Bome  fell  the  gates  of  the  world  fiew 
open,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  might  enter  in.  Now,  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  China  ?  The  question 
is  certainly  most  pertinent  No  inti- 
mate connexion  ever  subsisted  between 
these  two  adoml  empires.  There  were 
no  toga'd  ambassadors  at  Pekin,  or  long- 
tailed  diplomatists  in  the  CapitoL  They 
were  blissAilly  ignorant,  we  doubt  not» 
of  each  other's  existence.  But  the  train 
of  thought  into  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  sentence  prefixed  to  this  chapter 


will  perhaps  appear  from  the  sequeL 
Livy  says  that  to  understand  the  Roman 
state,  the  student  must  attend  to  its  man- 
ners, its  morals,  and  its  laws,  its  life  in 
peace  and  its  career  in  war.  Tbis  advice 
was  judicious  and  sound,  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  Bome  and  the  immense 
number  of  those  populations  over  which 
it  ruled.  Such  a  study  is  likewise  in- 
dispensable for  him  who  woald  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  China  in  its  progress, 
inflaence,  and  character.  In  some  re- 
spects these  two  states  present  a  parallel, 
although  in  most  respects  they  strikingly 
diflbr.  But  whenever  we  bring  China 
upon  the  stage,  we  flnd  that,  strange  and 
vast  though  the  influence  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  World  was,  it  was  not  emffular.  It 
is  ofleYi  regarded  so,  inaccurately  we 
think.  At  the  period  of  its  most  extended 
sovereignty,  we  can  form  no  correct 
knowledge  of  the  population  actually  or 
nominally  subject  to  Rome.  But  we 
know  this,  that  at  that  very  period,  in 
an  unknown  Eastern  land,  a  single  irres- 
ponsible monarch — as  in  the  case  we  have 
mentioned^marked  out  the  destiny  and 
guided  the  affairs  of  a  population  im- 
measurably more  numerous  than  that 
under  the  Emperors  of  the  West.  Nor 
was  that  an  infant  state.  For  six  hundred 
years,  at  least,  prior  to  that  momentous 
time  when,  at  the  wild  rush  of  Genserec 
and  his  barbaric  Vandals  into  its  streets, 
the  curUuu  of  ancient  history  drops  over 
Rome,  that  empire  of  China — the  Middle 
Kingdom — had  been  hedged  in  by  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world — the  mighty 
Wall.  In  one  important  point  its  consti- 
tution was  similar  to  that  of  Bome.  The 
Emperor  was  omnipotent.  From  his 
** dragon-throne"  he  guided  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  state.  And  what  was 
regarded  as  moral  depravity  among  the 
Bomans,  is  an  article  in  the  authorised 
creed  of  China— that  the  Emperor  be 
worshipped  as  **  the  Sou  of  Heaven,"  the 
link  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
world.  Another  point  of  analogy  is  this, 
that  if,  unlike  Bome,  China  never  actively 
colonised,  yet,  like  her — ay,  ere  Bomulua 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  walls — she 
diffused  far  and  wide  her  science,  her 
commercci  and  her  arts.    Bome  has  been 
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the  Mistress  of  the  West^China  the 
Mistress  of  the  East  Once  more  they 
leeemble  ia  this,  that  Borne  fell  that 
Christianity  might  spread — China  falls 
from  her  isolation  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Bat  China  is  the  most  ancient 
country  on  the  iaoe  of  the  globe.  Her 
institutions  and  her  dTilisation  date  hack 
to  a  remote  antiquity.  True,  her  boasted 
chronology  is  an  imposition,  and  her 
most  antiquated  documents  are  fklse; 
hut  casting  these  altogether  aside^  there 
yet  remains  sofflcient  CTidenoe,  on  the 
strength  of  which  she  boldly  takes  her 
unchallenged  stand  as  the  foremost  leader 
in  the  ranguard  of  ciyilisation.  Tet  how 
few  know  anything  about  the  life  of 
China!  Many,  indeed,  can  talk  of  the 
late  war  and  the  subsequent  treaty. 
They  can  recommend  to  you  China  cups 
and  Bohea  or  Hoopak  tes.  They  can  tell 
you  how  Chinamen  cultivate  long  tails 
and  China  women  small  feet.  They  will, 
with  righteous  indignstion,  denounce  to 
you  Chinese  duplicity,  Chinese  diplomacy, 
Chinese  roguery.  But  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Chinaman— of  his  home  and  his 
social  economy,  of  his  religious  creeds  or 
his  philosophic  doctrines  —  they  know 
Tery  little— more  probably,  nothing  at  all. 
At  the  risk  of  being  irksome,,  we  repeat, 
on  the  authority  of  Livy  and  common 
sense,  that,  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  theee^  we  will  never  be  able  truly 
to  appreciate  the  charscter  or  gauge  the 
faifiuence  of  the  institutions  of  China. 
At  what  period  that  empire  originated  is 
matter  of  oonjecture.  It  is  even  doubt- 
Ail  firom  what  branch  of  the  original 
stock  the  country  was  pec^led.  There 
are  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
the  ancestry  of  the  present  Chinese  popu- 
lation were  the  aborigines  of  the  land- 
that  is  to  say,  were  the  first  settlers 
within  itr  borders.  A  theory  was  ad- 
vanced by  De  OuigMS,  that  the  Chinese 
were  descended  from  some  tribe  that  at 
an  early  period  had  migrated  from  Egypt 
That  theory  was  exploded  by  the  able 
reply  of  M.  Pauw,  who  shewed  that 
there  exists  little  or  no  resemblanGe 
between  tiie  two  races,  either  in  their 
physical  or  mental  charaoteristice,  their 
fhllOMiphyoriheirlitentwe.    Botinto 


a  comparison  of  their  resemblaooea  moA 
dissimilaritiea  it  would  be  sopevflnons, 
and  probably  uninteresting,  ml  present  to 
enter.  The  traditioBs  of  the  Chineae  tsH 
variably  point  to  the  monntaina  of  tbe 
west,  as  the  nursery  from  wbidi  tbeir 
fathers  issued— the  locality  where  rose  at 
first  the  solitary  spring  of  that  migbty 
stream  of  fertilisation,  which,  disdaining 
every  barrier,  has  fiowed  over  the  world 
--and  where  was  situated  that  hallowed 
garden,  ^  eastward  in  Eden,"  where  ooce, 
in  the  far-off  ages  of  the  past»  hnmanlty 
and  Divinity  held  holy  and  immcdiaae 
converse,  but  where  at  last»  when,  by  just 
judgment,  presumptuous  man  had  beeo 
driven  forth,  celestial  cherubim  were 
placed  to  guard  its  entrance,  and  a  fiam- 
ing  sword  **  turned  every  way  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Thenoe,  pro- 
bably from  Armenia,  did  some  nomadic 
tribes  wander  on  over  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  till  at  last  their  journey  ended  in 
the  fair  and  fertile  fields  wssbed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  In  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Hoangho  and  Yaog-tae- 
Riang  the  wayfarers  set  up  their  tents, 
and,  gathering  together  in  the  ameDltics 
of  social  life,  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  kindred  wanderers,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vast  and  compact 
fabric  upon  which,  in  far  future  ages, 
brethren  from  the  distant  West  were  to 
gase  with  wonder  and  with  awe.  Kvcr 
multiplying  and  ever  extending,  they  at 
length  meted  out  lor  themselvea  and 
hedged  round  a  territory,  into  the  central 
recesses  of  which  no  European  foot  has 
ever  intruded— a  territory  embraeiDg  no 
less  than  one  mUUom  amd  ei^hiy  thmtamd 
square  miles,*  and  comprising  a  popula- 
tion amounting  to  nesriy/oar  htmdnd  miL 
fiens  of  human  bemgs !  Thus  does  it  hold 
within  itself  a  living,  working,  thinking, 
and  immortal  people  greater  than  that  of 
all  Europe,  occupying  at  least  a  tweUlh 
part  of  the  habitable  i^be,  and  piesiDt- 
ing  a  very  striking  phenomenoo  ia  tiie 
science  of  govemment»  and  net  unwott^ 
to  be  compared  with  that  phenoaeooa— 
much  more  firequent^  studied— which 

•  The  ftboTe  ia  Daris'a  attiBMC*.      gt*  fail 
work,  **  Tb«  Chio«M.'*  lB8t  M'CuUocb  i 
l.MaC87SsqUMBaiM. 
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was  onoe  preieated  bj  the  mighty  empire 
of  Rome.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  re* 
cent  and  well-informed  traTeller*— **  The 
popalation  of  China  as  a  whole  is  not  ex- 
cessive. Bat  when  we  come  to  note  the 
distribution  of  that  population,  the  figures 
become  rery  remarkable.  There  is  a 
pressure  upon  the  eastern  sea-board  pro- 
vinces such  as  is  without  parallel  in  the 
fvrld.  The  Chinese  coasts  which  look 
out  towards  Japan,  and  whence  a  straight 
line  might  be  drawn  to  Australia,  are 
choked  with  people :  the  average  for  the 
whole  empire  being  268  to  the  square 
mile,  t  But  Kisng-su  has ,  850  to  the 
square  mile ;  Anhu  705 ;  and  Chekiang 
has  671.  .  .  .  It  is  very  important 
to  our  commercial  inquiry  to  remember 
the  lay  of  the  strata  of  Chinese  popula- 
tion. If  we  go  into  the  country  with  our 
cottons  and  our  woollens,  our  lace  and 
our  hardware,  it  is  to  the  men  and  women 
we  must  go,  and  not  to  the  Celestial 
Mounuins,  and  the  Sea  of  Stars."  Chins, 
with  more  then  the  popalation,  is  about 
half  the  size  of  Europe,  and  about  fifteen 
times  larger  than  this  island  home  in 
which  it  is  our  blessed  privilege  to  live. 
Its  length  is  about  1500  miles,  and  its 
breadth  nearly  the  same.  The  amount 
of  its  population  on  the  western  side  is 
much  more  scanty,  comparatively,  than 
on  its  other  divisions. 

Having  now  settled  its  physical  di- 
mensions and  the  statistics  of  its  in- 
habitants, let  us  endeavour,  by  a  few 
illustrations,  to  familiarise  our  minds 
with  one  most  important  aspect  in 
its  history  —  we  mean  its  antiquity. 
Let  us  occupy  a  stand-point  in  time 
from  which  we  can  survey  the  con- 
dition of  the  world,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  man. 
Great  hopes  and  strange  desires  are  agi- 
tating the  universal  heart  of  humanity. 
Mysterious  whisperings  are  passing  from 
lip  to  lip ;  and  monarchs  in  their  palaces, 
philosophers  in  their  cells,  and  peasants 
in  their  huts,  are  vaguely  talking  of 
some  unknown  but  noble  stranger,  who 

•  Chiiuu  Bj  O.  WIngroT*  Cooks,  Tlwu$  Cor- 
rMpODdent. 

f  Dmvis  oalcolAtes  180  pertoos  to  a  tqntre 
mils,  or  8|  acres  to  ssch  psnon. 


is  to  arise  and  arrest  the  thoagbti  and 
fulfil  the  yearnings  of  the  race.  Voices, 
which  man's  dull  mind  could  not  inter- 
pret, had  been  ciying  in  the  wildemesa 
of  One  who  is  about  to  come.  Babtlqv 
the  mighty,  **the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldean  excellency,"  is 
not.  It  has  long  been  a  silent  and  de- 
serted heap  of  ruins:  the  prophecy  is 
aooomplisbed,  '*it  is  swept  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,"  and  has  become 
*'  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water."  The  third  epoch  in  the  history 
of  EoTPT  is  progressing,  and  it  is  now  a 
Roman  province.  Jupiter,  the  tutelarr 
deity,  has  not  availed  to  save  hundred- 
gated  Thebei.  More  than  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  period  we  are  surveying, 
a  ruthless  invader  had  laid  her  waste, 
dashed  her  children  in  pieces  in  her 
streets,  and  carried  her  daughters  into 
captivity.  Alexandria  has  passed  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  conquered  by  the 
army  of  Rome.  Gkibob  has  been  nearly 
ninety  years  a  subject  province;  but 
though  vanquished,  she  is  yet  the  victor, 
and  the  philosophy,  the  arts,  the  learning 
of  Athena  have  brought  the  conquerors  in 
submission  to  her  throne.  And  BuTAnr, 
too,  our  own  land,  what  of  her?  The 
heroic  Boadicea,  the  noble  warrior  queen 
of  the  loeni,  has  seen  her  army  scattered 
and  the  flower  of  liberty  crushed ;  while 
Calgacus,  the  hero  of  Caledonia,  has  not 
yet  arisen  to  gather  his  warlike  tribes  to 
strike  one  last  bl«w  for  their  wild  freedom 
and  barbarian  homes.  Bomb  herself,  the 
Empress  of  the  West,  sits  in  peaceful 
security  upon  her  seven  hills.  The  great 
Augustus  wields  her  destinies;  and 
round  the  board  of  MsDCssnas  cluster  a 
Livy,  a  Horace,  a  Virgil,  and  a  Tibullus, 
while,  in  his  dreary  exile  at  Tomos,  poor 
Ovid  drags  out  his  miserable  career.  And 
what  of  Palbstxhb  ?  Strange  things  are 
doing  there.  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea 
lately  appeared  a  stem  and  mysterious 
teacher,  simply  clad  in  a  coarse  garment 
of  camel's  hair,  crying, "  Prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord."  And  then  a  man  of  God- 
like mind  travelled  over  all  the  land, 
teaching  doctrines  which  the  heart  of 
man  feels  still  consoling  and  strengthen- 
iog   truths,    performing    extraordinary 
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irorktsodwonden^witiiiikedtoacroM  loiMl  iUtan  uid  danfiog  rfediMMe^  wbb 
oaiM%  Jerasaiem,  amid  a  ndden,  decfp,  wai  believed  to  be  the  repreeentatiTe  d 
and  fbsrinl  darkaeas,  nnnataral  aoanda,  j  that  Mighty  Being  to  whocn  a  wcatera 
nnding  rocki,  and  opening  graTea.  Re*  I  country  waa  to  give  birth.  Aceotdinglj, 
ports,  too,  were  eunent  that,  three  daya '  chcrfoe  envoys  were  tent  acroaa  the  moiii>- 
after  this,  he  had  arisen,  and  furechdmed  |  taina  of  the  west,  on  the  emuid  we  have 
himself  God's  Son  with  power,  and  that, '  mentioned.  If  thia  be  tme,  aad  waa  it 
at  the  oalm  evening  hour,  he  ascended  up  for  China  that  these  messengera  never 
into  the  heavens  from  the  brow  of  lovely  |  reached  the  land  of  their  deatinatioD. 
Olivet.  And  now  his  disdplea  boldly  Met  on  thehr  way  by  missionariea  of  the 
preach  with  sncoess  the  doctrinea  he '  Indian  Bnddha,  they  mistook  tbem  for 
kicnteated.  ToFsaaiA  BMssengers  of  the' those  in  search  of  whom  they  were  jow^ 
learned  Magians  had,  soom  years  before^ '  neying,  and  carried  them  home  aa  tbe 
hastened  back  to  tcU  that  they  had  been  heralds  of  the  new  and  better  Ikith.  Thva 
to  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Jndah,  and  was  Buddhism  at  once  established  m 
seen  there  the  inflint  Prince  of  whom  old  China  aa  a  state  rriiglon,— and  that  at 
Zoroaster  wrote  that  his  maater  Daniel,  the  very  time  when  the  apostle  of  tiie 
the  Hebrew  prinse  minialer  of  Chaldea,  QenUlea  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to 
predioted  should  appear  en  earth,  and  Imperial  Bome,  and  was  dedariog  Vy  his 
*«  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himarl^"  And  captivity,  **fbr  the  h<^  of  Isra^  I  am 
while  all  these  lands  were  thus  shaken,  bound  with  thia  chain."  China  then, 
and  troubled  by  hopes,  aad  feara,  and  was  almost  the  same  aa  China  now.  Its 
doubta,  waa  Chuia  slumbering  in  peace  P  arts,  its  learning,  its  dvilisatioB,  bad 
No.  It  ia  a  troth,  ibnnded  on  the  sure  then  reached  the  point  at  which  we  Had 
testimony  of  history,  that  no  migh^  re- 1  them.  Go  back  Ave  hundred  yeara  before 
volution  in  thought  has  taken  place  ia  I  this,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  e»- 
any  country,  but  that,  at  nearly  the  same  I  tablishment  of  Buddhism,  we  will  iliid  it 
time,  in  ooontiies  separated,  secluded, !  the  same.  Palestrib  is  a  deaolation, 
shut  in  from  intercourse  with  thoea  ia '  and  on  the  willow  trees,  by  the  rivers  of 
which  the  change  ia  passing,  a  aimilar '  Babylon,  the  captive  people  of  God  have 
mental  revolutioa  haa  occumd.  So  it  waa '  hung  up  their  harpa.  In  Babtx.o«,  Bel- 
DOW  with  CmuA*    The  two  earlier  leli-  ahaicar,  the  profligate  Kabonadiua,  rales 


giona  of  the  state  had  been  found 
tisfoetory.  They  were  unable  to  extrioale 
tke  humaa  qpiiit  from  the  perplezitiea 
in  which  it  was  iavoked,  yield  that 
peace  the  aool  of  man  desired,  or  heal ' 
tfaoae  wounds  under  which  It  writhed. 
The  Chinese  yearned  for  something 
nobler  aad  purer  than  either  Ceofti- 
danism  or  Taoism.  They,  too,  had 
their  old  traditions— confused,  disfigured, 
and  litUe  intelligiUe— still  traditiona  of 
a  «*Holy  Man."  Aad  a  story  is,  that 
the  great  Coniudus  himself  had  long 
before  pointed  to  Palestine  as  the 
scene  on  which  this  Redeemer  waa  to 
descend.  Away  thither  at  last  started 
Chinese  mandarins,  to  learn  respecting 
the  mysterious  personage,  and  bring  back 
hia  soul-satisfying  doctrines.*  Another 
story  is,  that  Ming-te,  the  tmperor,  saw, 
in  a  vision  of  the  night,  a  figure  of  co- 
•  DofaaMe,  ih  ia  Cklne.  17S5. 


(or  rather  his  mother  rules>  Daniel, 
the  Hebrew  captive,  ia  there;  and  his 
mother  has  made  him  a  chief  minister  of 
state.  Soon  will  a  hasty  messenger  bring 
him  to  thebanqnet  hall  of  that  magnificent 
palace,  to  decipher  the  mysterioas  char- 
acters which  a  mysterions  finger  haa  traced 
upon  the  walL  The  dull  distant  tramp 
of  Cyrus's  army  is  already  heard,  and  tlie 
fulfilment  is  at  hand  of  Afene^  Meme,  Te- 
Jeel,  Uphanin.  In  Eotpt,  King  Amasia  is 
dead,  and  Cambyris  is  carrying  rapine 
and  cruelty  through  the  conquered  kini;- 
dom.  In  GaeaoB,  philosophy  haa  hardly 
l)egun.  Tbales  has  returned  from  Mem- 
phis with  stores  of  infantile  astrooomy 
and  geometry.  Roan  is  waging  a  war 
of  existence  with  Its  neighbouring  stairs, 
and  her  name  is  unknown  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy.  In  BarrAiv,  the  wild 
beasto  of  the  desert  and  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  mountains  oontend  together  for  she 
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tovereignty.  In  Persia,  Zoroaster,  the  re- 
former and  prophet  of  the  Mugiao  creed, 
messengers  from  whose   priests,  about 
500  jears  later,  brought  ^'gold  and  frank- 
incense and  mjrrh,"  to  a  Babe  in  the 
manger   of  Bethlehem,— Zoroaster   has 
only  arrived  from  Babylon  with  his  new 
ideas,  derived  from  the  **  servant  well-be- 
loved of  the  God  of  Israel"   But  China 
was  Chins  even  then.    She  had  laid  the 
foundation   of  her  greatness,  and  com- 
menced  her  career  of  isolated  power.  JB'or 
tbevif  as  now,  China  was  an  isolated  em- 
pire.    Her  civilisation  had  raised  her 
above  other  Asiatic  states,  and  the  dogma 
in  her  cosmogony  that  alie  was  the  Middle 
Kingdom  had  engendered  that  feeling  of 
contempt  which  she  still  pretends  to  main- 
tain for  the  other  nations  of  the  world,^ 
esteeming  then  simply  satellites  of  the 
orb,   pendants    of  the   central   power. 
Bat  already  with  Egypt  and  Arabia  had 
commercial  intercourse  been  establialied. 
Bade  ships  from  Ceylon  and  India  floated 
into  her  ports,  and  traders  carried  sped 
mens  of  her  characteristic  arts  to  the 
distant  countries  of  the   western 
Cups  of  Chinese  porcelain  are  said,  though 
by  some  the  truth  of  the  statement  is 
doubted,  to  have  been  found  in  tombs  of 
£gyp^  which  had  not  been  opened  since 
the  days  of  the  Fharaohs*    The  inscrip- 
tions  evidently  are  in  Chinese  characters, 
and  on  one  cup  or  bottle  a  Chinaman 
read  the  worda,  '*  The  flower  opens,  and 
k>  I  another  year*"  which  is  the  first  line 
of  a  national  ode  to  the  year.    Davis,  in 
his  work  on  China*  maintains,  however, 
that  **  the  first  porcelain  furnace  ob  re- 
cord  was   in  Kiang-su    (the  province 
where  it  is  now  principally  made)  about 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era."*    While  speaking  of 
porcelain^  we  will  conclude  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  a  quotation  from 
another  work  beside  us,t  descriptive  of 
the  celebrated  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nan- 
king:— 
^  The  tower  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 

•  The  Chinese :  A  General  Description  of  the 
Empire  of  China  and  Hs  Inhabitnits.  Hj  J.  F. 
IteTis.    1838. 

i  The  Chtaeie  V«r.  Bj  John  Ochtarlooy. 
1844. 


elevated  quadrangle,  whose  enclosing 
walls  are  formed  by  the  front  elevations 
of  several  Urge  temples  and  halls,  raised 
on  a  basement  stor^,  representing  its  pe- 
destal, from  which  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  200  feet,  in  nine  elegantly  and 
justly  proportioned  stores,  constructed 
in  an  octagonal  £orm.  The  principal  ma- 
terial is  porcelain.  •  •  •  On  the 
platform  of  each  storey  there  are  four 
doors,  corresponding  with  the  alternate 
octagonal  iaces,  opening  on  a  terrace, 
which  runs  round  the  tower,  bordered 
by  an  elegant  balustrade  of  green  por- 
celain fancifully  diversified  with  figures 
of  various  kinds,  and  paved  with  flat 
square  tiles.  Overhead  the  doorways  are 
finished  with  a  gotliic  arch  of  moulded 
tiles,  set  iu  Urge  masses,  and  weighing 
thirty  pounds  and  upwards.  .  .  On 
each  of  the  eight  faces  there  is  a  lantern^ 
made  of  the  thin  laminae  of  oyster  shell, 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  which,  according 
to  our  informant,  is  illuminated  on  gala 
occasions  by  the  priests  who  have  charge 
of  the  pagoda,  producing  an  efied  most 
brilliant  and  extraordinary.  The  wood 
work  has  the  appearance  of  great  age. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  extensive 
and  interesting  in  the  extreme." 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  cursory  sketch 
of  the  antiquity  of  ChinSt  and  its  relation 
to  the  ancient  world.  As  dates  of  so 
early  a  period  are  very  uncertain  and  dis- 
putable^ we  may  not  arrogate  an  in&Ui- 
ble^recision  in  regard  to  those  we  have 
mentioned  as  exhibiting  coeval  events. 
To  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian, 
the  history  of  China  is  deeply  instructive; 
and  when  we  turn  to  glance  at  its  sacred 
rites  and  religious  creeds,  we  will  find  that 
other  examples  are  added  to  that  sad 
catalogue  fumislied  by  the  olden  world, 
illustrative  of  the  fact,  that  theologies 
evolved  from  homas  intellects,  unvivified 
by  Divine  truth,  that  philosophies  ua- 
enlightened  by  the  **  Day-spring  from 
on  high,"  are  after  all  but  weak  and  futile 
efforts  to  reach  the  All-Perfect  Spirit,  to 
re- unite  humanity  to  the  Absolutely  Good 
and  True. 
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COMETS— THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  I868.-N0.  I. 


The  great  comet  which  lately  visited  ne 
will  long  he  rememhered  as  one  of  the 
most  hrilliant  in  the  annals  of  astronomy. 
No  doaht,  ancient   accounts  speak  of 
comets  that  would  appear  to  have  far 
surpassed  that  of  Donati,  hut  much  al- 
lowance must  he  made  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  superstition  and  ignorance.    The 
comet  of  18 1 1  far  surpassed  it  in  apparent 
magnitude,  hut  those  who  can  rememher 
that  comet  speak  of  the  late  one  as  a 
much  more  heautiful  object.     We  had 
opportunities  of  watching  it  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  during  a  con- 
tinental tour.    It  was  near  the  summit 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  that  we  first 
caught  a  sight  of  it  in  its  morning  aspect. 
We  were  slowly  ascending  the  zig-zags  of 
the  .Val  T^mola  at  the  time.       The 
morning   rays  had   faintly  tinged  the 
white  mountain  tops,  when  at  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  diligence  the  comet  was  re- 
vealed along  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
St.  Gothard  peaks.    The  drowsiness  of 
the  long  night  journey  was  at  once  dis- 
pelled when  the  beautiful  object  burst 
in  view.    We  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
sight,  for  another  coil  of  the  snake-like 
road  at  once  hid  it  from  our  view.    The 
effect  was  almost  magical  in  the  sudden- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  display;    and 
when   our   fellow-traveller,    awaken^g 
from  an  uneasy  slumber,  shouted  out, 
"The  «ometl"   we   at   first   thought 
it  to  he  nothing  more  than  some  vision 
of  dreamland.     We  often  gazed  iipon 
the  comet  afterwards,  but  that  aspect 
will  live  longest  in  our  memory.    The 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere^the  efiect 
of  the  snow,  on  which  it  seemed  almost 
to  rest— and,  above  all,  its  distinctness 
and  brilliancy  in  daylight,  combined  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the   spectacle. 
The  neirt  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  it^to  advantage  was  at  Heidel- 
berg.     Nothing  could  be  finer,  as   it 
seemed  to  bang  over  the  castle  like  a 
bombshell  ready  to  alight   and   hurst 
among  the  ruins.    It  was  here  that  we 
first  detected  the  curvature  in  the  tail, 
which  is  generally  a  marked  feature  in 


large  comets.  This  scimitar  shape  added 
much  in  superstitious  times  to  the  terror 
of  the  apparition ;  and  we  cannot  won- 
der that  superstition  should  trace  such  a 
resemblance.  The  nucleus  represents 
very  well  the  hand  grasping  the  sword, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  convex  side  is  the 
exact  form  of  an  Eastern  scimitar. 

The  Chinese  have  usually  associated 
difierent  ideas  with  the  appearance  of 
comets.  Domestic  images  hare  been 
suggested  instead  of  warlike  ones. 
Hence  the  name  of  *' broom- stars,"  and 
the  curved  form  of  comets  bears  often  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  bent  broom. 
Though  we  smile  at  the  superstitioos 
dread  of  former  times,  and  can  now  look 
triumphantly  to  science  as  dispelling 
that  dread,  yet  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that,  even  in  the  eyes  of  astronomers, 
the  tidings  of  the  world's  fate,  brought 
by  comets,  are  infinitely  grander  and 
more  terrible  than  anything  conceived 
by  superstition  in  former  days.  That 
very  curvature,  and  that  sharp  definitioo 
on  the  convex  side,  have  a  tale  to  tell  of 
overwhelming  moment.  They  speak  of 
the  fate  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
final  destiny  of  all  the  bodies  constituting 
that  system.  We  shall  afterwards  return 
to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  consi- 
der the  constitution  and  design  of  comets. 

It  is  singular  how  strong  and  general 
the  belief  is  on  the  continent  that  comeU 
afiect  the  produce  of  the  vineyards. 
Much  of  the  present  belief  is  due  to  the 
coincidence  in  1811  of  a  very  abundant 
vintage  with  the  appearance  of  the  great 
comet.  Still  one  coincidence  merely 
could  hardly  account  for  the  general 
belief  on  the  subject.  Even  before  the 
comet's  appearance  last  autumn,  a  cur- 
rent remark  of  the  natives  was,  that 
there  was  not  such  an  abundant  vintai^e 
since  the  vin  de  cometle  of  1811.  When 
the  comet  did  afterwards  appear,  as  they 
were  gathering  in  the  vintage,  we  can 
well  conceive  how  their  belief  in  its  in- 
fiuence  must  have  been  strengthenrd. 
The  rta  dn  eomette  of  1858  bids  fair  to 
be  as  celebrated  as  that  of  1811. 
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Among  English  tourisu  the  belief  wai 
pretty  general  that  Donati's  comet  of 
the  evening  was  a  different  one  from  that 
which  appeared  in  the  morning*  This 
belief  was  strengthened  finMn  the  circum- 
stance that  the  newspapers  reported,  at 
thesame  time,  the  comet  of  Kncke,  which 
is  only  a  telescopic  comet.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  this  belief  firmly  held 
by  the  crew  of  the  steamer  in  which  we 
crossed  the  German  Ocean.  To  crew 
and  passengers  the  comet  was  an  en- 
grotsing  study,  both  in  its  erening  and 
morning  aspects.  The  sailors,  however, 
ofilcers  as  well  as  men,  persisted  stoutly 
in  maintaining  that  they  were  two  dif- 
ferent comeu.  Though  constantly  forced 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  their  notions  were  so  rude  that 
tliey  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  same  comet  should  have 
the  direction  of  its  tail  so  different  in  the 
morning  fh>m  what  it  has  in  the  even- 
ing—not reflecting  that  the  motion  of 
the  celestial  sphere  necessarily  implied 
such  change  in  the  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  us  wonder  less  at  the 
fact  that  it  required  so  many  thousand 
years  for  man  to  disentangle  himself 
firom  the  illusion  of  the  senses  before  he 
arrived  at  the  right  theory  of  the  planet- 
ary system. 

The  planet  is  called  Donati's,  as  he  was 
not  only  the  first  discoverer,  but  the 
first  to  publish  the  discovery.  The  law 
among  scientific  men  is  to  award  the 
honour  of  discovery  to  him  who  first 
publicly  announces  the  discovery,  and 
tlie  rule  is  in  general  a  good  one.  Still, 
when  good  evidence  is  afforded  that  a 
prior  discovery  was  made  by  another, 
due  credit  is  allowed  to  the  discoverer. 
In  the  present  case,  there  were  three 
independent  discoverers  of  the  comet  in 
the  United  SUtes.  One  of  these  is  Miss 
Mitchell  of  Nantucket,  who  has  devoted 
herself  with  much  zeal  to  astronomical 
pursuits.  She  is  not  the  only  lady  who 
has  thus  distinguislied  hersel£  Miss 
Catharine  IIerschel,jhe  sister  and  fel- 
low-labourer of  the  elder  Herschel, 
while  her  brother  was  engaged  in 
sweeping  for  stars,  usually  employed 
berself  with  her  comet-seeker,  and  her 


zeal  was  rewanled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
goodly  number  of  comets. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  June  that  Donati 
discovered  the  comet  at  Florence.  It 
was  then  a  faint  telescopic  object.  Only 
a  few  observations  were  necessary  to  de- 
termine approximately  tlie  path  of  the 
comet ;  and  fh>m  the  knowledge  of  the 
path  it  was  easy  to  predict  that  it  would 
soon  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  in  what  way  astro- 
nomers can  tell  the  nature  of  the  orbit 
in  which  a  planet  moves.  If  you  pick 
up  a  small  portion  of  a  broken  ring,  you 
can  at  once  say  that  if  completed  it 
would  form  a  circle,  as  the  smallest  por- 
tion possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
whole  figure.  Ton  might  find  that  the 
small  portion  before  you  had  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ellipse  or  ovhI,  and  you  would 
at  once  conclude  that  if  completed  it 
would  form  a  perfect  ellipse.  It  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  form  part  of  a  para- 
bola— the  curve  which  a  stone  thrown 
up  in  the  air  describes — and  in  tUat  case 
you  would  conclude  that  the  curve,  how- 
ever far  prolonged,  would  never  return 
into  itself.  All  this,  however,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  part  presented  to 
your  inspection  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  figure.  If  you  have 
only  very  small  fractions,  the  curves  may 
be  so  similar  that  you  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  cune. 
Now,  this  is  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  orbits  of  comets.  The  portions  sub- 
jected to  our  inspection  are  generally  so 
small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
an  ellipse  from  a  parabola— or,  in  other 
words,  to  determine  wtiether  tlie  comet 
will  return  or  not.  The  observations  of 
Donati*s  comet  were  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  prove  that  it  moves  in  an 
ellipse,  although  much  doubt  rests  as 
to  the  size  of  the  ellipse,  and,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  period  of  revolution. 
Dr.  Bruhns  of  Berlin  has  assigned  a 
period  of  2100  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  may  be  an  error  of  several 
hundred  years.  Donati  thinks  that 
there  is  a  great  similarity  between  his 
comet  and  one  of  the  year  665,  which 
was  observed  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Chinese,  on  whom  we  are 
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endeaTourln;  to  force  Hkodern  enllg^ 
enment,  are  t)ie  only  people  of  a  remote 
antiquity  on  whose  astronomical  obser- 
Tations  we  can  place  any  rellnaee^ 
While  other  nations  contented  them- 
selyes  with  the  observatioa  of  the  mere 
physical  aspect  of  comets,  they  deter- 
mined the  elements  of  the  orbit,  and  it 
is  only  these  elements  that  are  of  any 
ralue  in  determining  tha  identity  of 
comets. 

It  was  in  the  80th  of  September  that 
the  comet  reached  its  perihelion,  or  least 
distance  from  the  son.  It  was  not  then 
at  its  brightest.  Comets  do  not  assume 
their  brightest  aspect  till  they  hare 
passed  beyond  this  point.  They  also  in- 
crease in  size  for  a  short  time  after  the 
perihelion  passage.  In  the  case  of 
Donati's  comet,  we  had  the  advantage  of 
this  absolute  increase)  as  well  as  of  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  earth.  From 
these  two  causes  the  apparent  Increase 
was  rery  marked.  It  is  difficult  to  mea- 
sure i\^e  exact  length  of  such  a  comet,  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  may  extinguish 
the  faint  prolongation  of  the  tail.  There 
is  little  doubt,  howerer,  that  if  the  bead 


of  the  comet  were  al  the  shv  ^^  ^^^ 
would  reach  balf-vagr  te  'Aw  earth,  or 
about  fifty  mUlioiM  of  mika.  Tbecoaoet 
was  never  in  a  position  t^mdi  «s  wHh 
its  tail,  even  had  it  the  power  of  wmtep- 
ing  round  the  beaveM  in  all  dizectioaa, 
like  a  broom.  Even  at  the  worst,  there 
would  be  the  comfortaMe  distance^  ftom 
the  extremity  of  ita  tail,  of  sixteen  maX- 
lions  of  miles. 

One  of  the  most  beautifiil  aspect*  of 
the  oomet  was  when  it  passed  orer  the 
bright  red  star  Arctnms.  This  star  thone 
as  a  ruby  beside  the  dnller  lustre  of  the 
oomet.  The  rarying  appearance  of  Arc- 
turns  during  the  tnnait  is  of  nnch  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  comet. 

By  fax  the  moat  interesting  phenomena 
of  the  comet,  were  those  which  co«Id  be 
detected  only  by  the  akl  of  a  tdesoope. 
It  was  foimd  that  the  nucleus  was  the 
centre  of  mighty  forces,  which  produced 
one  envelope  after  another.  The  process 
of  the  tail's  formation  was  made  Tiaible 
to  the  eye.  We  must,  howerei^  rsaerre 
the  further  disoussion  of  this  and  oth« 
poinu  for  another  article.  B.  B. 


NOTES  FKOM  MY  JOURNAL  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL.— No.  X. 

ComiiTt.— Tb«  Wady  BhcDttl— Hakb  el  Bntwn^Vwmga  of  tlM  OnBs]»~llcgh»m  nd  Us  mtn» 
g]7phici-MokAtteb^Th«  Bock  luoriptioa— Mr.  StuUej— Ficturo  of  tbo  Goldoa  OwdlMtidki 
— Tho  Wady  Feiras^EoglUh  Belle*- Bope  deferred— Hope  kurpaaaed— £i  Heaaue. 


It  is  by  the  Wady  Shellal  and  over  the 
Aoibb,  or  Pass  of  Butera,  that  one  enters 
into  that  central  cluster  of  mountains  to 
which  the  term  **8inaitic"  should  most 
properly  be  applied.  Turning  up  from  the 
shore,  and  entering  the  wide  valley  of 
Shellal,  you  soon  lose  sight  of  the  fresh 
blue  waves,  and  take  your  last  look  at 
Africa— «now  but  a  soft  purple  range  of 
mountains,  seen  far  far  away  through  the 
warm  southern  haie  and  across  the  flash- 
ing sea.  But  all  thoughts  become  fixed 
on  the  new  wonders  of  the  desert,  on  the 
glorious  rock-colours  and  mountain  forms 
opening  up  on  every  sidew  Up  tlie  Wady 
Shellal,  with  its  endless  variety  of  oo- 
lour^maroon  and  green  and  pink—rich 
earthy  browns  and  deep  reds— winding 


on  amidst  towering  wails  of  rock  lisiBg 
some  thousands  of  feet  against  the  deep 
blue  sky  overhead— a  great  moontahi 
corridor  which  rang  back  our  venose  in 
melodious  echo,  now  dear  aa  if  some 
grand  instrument  had  been  stmei^  and 
then 

"  TMa  sad  hr  flpom  eJUr  sad  essas, 

Aa  konia  of  elflaad  isiatlty  WowlBg  "«. 

up  this  grand  wady,  wbioh.  In  some  «f  its 
features,  is  unii vailed,,  we  reached  tbe 
Nakb  el  Butera. 

These  naMb$  or  mountain  paisw  mutt 
have  an  importantjbearing  on  the  decisicn 
of  the  question  aa*  to  what  loute  the  Ii- 
nelltes  approached  Sinaiv  or  aa  to  whe- 
ther any  single  load  was  porsued  ^  the 
whole  bodly  sa  aiess««    Fofi 
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oeive  thrie  mUUou  orottiog  ttioh  a  poial 
M  this  N«kb  ei  Baterar^and  U  ia  nothing 
to  another  near  Akaha. 

After  riding  up  a  not  very  diffievlt  ae* 
oenti  we  found  ooraelvee  near  the  ^  oolf* 
but  in  a  oal  da  sao^  ap|Mreatly  ^nt 
perfectly  in  by  high  waUe  of  rock.  It 
was  only  when  we  noticed  the  spot  to 
whioh  the  leading  cameU  were  taken, 
that  we  peroeived  a  sort  of  lig-zag  dan- 
genma  looking  bridle-path  mnning  steeply 
up  one  of  the  faces  of  rock.  Oiir  Arabs 
nutde  OS  all  dismount — the  heaTiest  bur- 
dened camela  were  relieYed,  and  then  one 
by  one  led  up  to  the  scramble.  But  such 
a  clamour  as  that  which  ensued  1  Such 
a  hurly-burly  among  the  ecfaoea,  as  the 
growls  of  the  camels,  the  yeUa  of  the 
Araba,  the  coraea  of  the  cook,  the  thun* 
ders  of  ihe  dragomen,  were  all  pounded 
together  in  the  hollow  below,  and  paaaed 
away  to  far  distant  peaks  ia  an  unearthly 
rvaUUe,  One  by  one  each  camel  waa  ^  put 
to  it,"  bat  so  steep  and  narrow  was  the 
path,  that  it  waa  with  great  diOeulty 
and  ahnost  danger  the  passage  waa  ef- 
fected. With  several  the  immense  steep- 
neaa  caused  their  burdens  to  slip  back, 
and  down  would  go  oroekery  or  poultry 
aa  the  caae  might  be^  and  theoamel,  walk- 
ing out  of  his  girths,  accomplish  the  rest 
of  the  journey  in  the  manner  to  himself 
evidently  the  moat  sattsiaotory.  But  one 
unfortunate  beast,  laden  with  two  canteen 
ohests*— thePstrongest  camel  of  the  whole 
—just  at  the  most  critical  point,  stuck 
ludt.  The  path  everywhere  waa  narrow, 
but  atiU  more  so  at  a  particular  corner, 
where  a  rock  jutted  out.  Thia  rock 
proved  too  far  out  for  camel  and  canteen 
cheats— and,  trembling  &om  head  to  foot 
with  fear,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, there  he  atood,  hia  strength  evi- 
dently fast  leaving  him.  An  inch  or  two 
Atrther  out,  and  he  must  have  inevitably 
gone  over— a  fact  of  which  he  waa  evi- 
dently quite  conacious,  as  he  leant  timoi^ 
oualy  against  the  rock.  All  that  waa 
needed  waa  a  bold  push  round  the  cor- 
■er— 4he  great  danger  waa  hia  lying 
down.  Our  dragoman  waa  diatracted— 
Sheikh  Hassan,  like  a  maniac,  tugged  at 
tbebeaat'abead— TanUahllniahdil  ««A 
long  atroog  poll  together  I^^hmum  be* 


hin^  soma  hefora^and  found  the  eomer^ 
with  open  mouth,  roaring  like  a  steams 
engine^  cornea  the  *^  gemmel.*  The  next 
moment  he  ia  calm  aa  a  Stoic,  and  with  a 
quiet  gurgle  in  hia  throat,  movea  cm,  the 
picture  of  unrufSed  patience.  And  yet 
thia  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  pass  into 
Mokatteb  ftom  that  sideu  Surely  such  a 
ffst  as  thia  would  go  fer  to  prove  that  the 
laraelites  must  have  followed  more  paths 
than  one,  bnt  all  tending  to  the  central 
aoene  of  the  Law-giving. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pic* 
tnreeque  than  the  defiling  of  our  party  up 
thia  aort  of  ataircase, — ^the  straining  ca» 
meb— the  Arabs,  in  their  bright  head* 
dreases  and  long  firelocka— the  little  spot 
so  fall  of  ezcitoment— the  desolate  and 
eUnmi  nkneei  (as  Garlyle  would  say) 
all  around.  That  night  we  encamped 
high  up  on  the  paaa,  among  tangled  mouQ- 
tain^topa  and  perfect  **fHora(mes''-^the 
debria  of  decayed  rock. 

Next  day  waa  a  day  of  wonders  I  Early 
•-Hit  the  flrat  blush  of  dawn— our  tentt 
were  atruck ;  and,  watching  the  blaaiag 
shafts  of  aunriae,  aa  they  fell  flrat  aslant 
the  mountain-tops,  causing  their  bold 
peaks  to  bum  with  liquid  fire,  and  then 
pouring  slowly  downwarda^-lower  and 
lower,  on  cliff  and  acaur,  atream  on 
atream  of  living  aplendour— the  golden 
treaaoa  of  the  morning  shaken  loosely 
over  that  barren  land  till  it  glowed  with 
beauty— we  wound  down  the  steep  gorge 
filled  with  joy,  for  that  day  we  were  to 
see  the  famous  writings  on  the  rocks  of 
Mokatteb,  and  that  night  to  encamp  in 
the  ^eye  of  the  desert  *-*the  gem  aet  in 
the  wUdcmeaa-r-the  Wady  Feiran.  A 
ride  of  about  three  hours  through  moui^ 
tain  acenery  of  the  atrangest  and  grandeet 
character  brought  us  to  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Meghara,  opening  on  the  left,  while 
the  Wady  Mokatteb,  or  Written  Valley, 
lay  immediately  in  firont.  Proceeding  on 
fiMt^  with  an  Arab  aa  gulden  we  atruck 
along  Meghara  to  aae  the  famoua  Egyp- 
tian tnaeriptiona  for  which  it  ia  lamous; 
and^  after  a  steep  scramble  among  heaps 
of  kMse  atones^  partly  the  natural  de- 
ttitua  of  the  robka,  but  chisfly  the  debriv 
from  the  esnavationa  higher  up^  we  gained 
one  a€  two  oavami  snooped  oat  of.  the 
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moanttin  side;  and,  close  beside  them, 
clear  and  as  sharply  cut  as  if  on  the 
limestone  of  their  own  Nile  valley,  were 
carred  tablets  bearing  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.  Old  as  the  great  Pyramid, 
and  dating  from  the  earliest  known 
ttmes,  there  have  these  inscriptions  stood, 
telling  how  Cheops  had  mined  for  copper, 
when  as  yet  that  people,  whose  wander- 
ings ha?e  made  these  lonely  ralleys 
famous,  were  no  people ;  for  they  were 
hewn  in  the  rock  before  Abraham  bad 
pitched  his  tent  by  the  oak  of  Hebron. 
Returning  to  the  Wady  Sldri,  and  enter- 
ing Mokatteb,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  inscriptions,— one  by  one, 
and  then  more  frequent,  till  at  last 
scarcely  a  rock  was  without  some  carv- 
ing. The  Wady  Mokatteb  is,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  different  from  the  others. 
Unlike  Sidri,  which  debouches  into  it, 
whose  grand  mountain  walls  rise  on 
either  side  from  the^and  as  steeply  and 
abruptly  as  cliffs  from  the  sea,  the 
Mokatteb  is  rather  an  open  plain  or 
basin,  surrounded  by  ragged  and  jngged 
peaks — '*  aiguilles.*'  In  this  plain  there 
are  certain  low  running  spars  of  sand- 
stone, that  enclose  on  either  side  the 
Wady  properly  so  called.  It  is  on  these 
spurs,  where  they  face  the  Wady,  that 
tlie  inscriptions  are  nearly  all  to  be 
found.  Some  rocks  were  quite  covered 
with  rude  drawings  of  camels,  ibixes— 
with  writings,  some  in  the  peculiar 
Sinaitic  character,  and  some  in  Greek, 
and  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  Chnstian 
crosses  and  sacred  symbols.  I  have  no 
intention  of  entering  on  the  *'questio 
vexata"  as  to  these  inscriptions,  that  are 
found  not  only  here,  but  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  this  I  cer- 
tainly can  say,  that  the  statementa  made 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  work— now  almost 
■a  classic  for  the  East— and  which  have 
recently  b^n  so  bitterly  impugned, 
seemed  to  me,  reading  them  on  the  spot, 
and  comparing  his  impressions  with  my 
own,  to  be  thoroughly  accurate.  He 
writes  but  as  a  man  judging  by  the  eye— 
a  passing  traveller— not  taking  measure- 
mentsy  nor  counting  the  number  of  crosses 
— and,  as  such,  also,  every  syllable  of  his 
remarka  seemed  to  our  whole  party  to  be 


true.  We  could  see  no  inscription  which 
one  man  could  not  write  standing  on 
another's  shoulders.  We  were  also  ini* 
pressed  with  the  number  and  decidedly 
Christian  character  of  the  crosses— mark- 
edly different  from  the  Egyptian  Tan. 
The  fact  is,  these  spurs  of  rock  appear  to 
be  no  higher  than  forty,  or  at  the  moec 
fifty  feet,  and  are  very  Udgy  in  their  Ibr- 
mation.  As  to  who  the  writers  may  have 
been — whether  Israelites,  or  Christian 
pilgrims,  or  camel  drivers— I  leave  to  the 
learned  to  decide.  If  the  decipherings 
recently  made  in  Germany  prove  correct, 
then  they  all  express  very  much  the  same 
thing, — the  name  of  the  writer  and  the 
the  word  **  peace,"  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  the  picture  of  a  camel,  or  any 
artistic  device  that  might  have  seemed 
most  suitable.  I  remember  seeing  m 
Nubia  exactly  similar  pictures  of  darnels 
on  some  rocks  at  the  end  of  an  old  cara- 
van road  from  the  Bed  Sea.  One  cannot 
judge  of  the  age  of  the  writings  by  Ubit 
appearance  of  the  rock,  some  of  the 
Greek  appearing  as  old  as  the  supposed 
Nabbathean.  To  shew  how  easily  the 
eye  may  be  deceived,  an  Amerkaa 
clergyman  told  me  he  drew  roughly,  on 
one  of  the  rocks,  a  picture  of  the  golden 
candlesticks,  and,  sitting  down,  awaited 
the  coming  up  of  a  brother  American 
clergyman,  who  was  behind.  *'Weli, 
what  do  ym  take  that  for  ?  "  says  be^  on 
the  arrival  of  his  friend,  wfth  an  air  of 
great  importance.  **Why,  the  golden 
candlesticks,  to  be  sure ;  and  as  plain  as 
your  &ce  or  minel''  **Well,  I  rather 
calculate  it  is,  and  so  that  will  settle  the 
question  for  ever,  as  to  the  IsraeUtes." 
**Our  lame's  made,"  said  the  odwr; 
"*  well  write  a  book  I" 

A  ateep  ascent  and  descent  out  of 
Mokatteb  brought  us  into  the  first  wind- 
ings of  the  grand  Wady  Feiran.  I  wish 
I  could  convey  to  yon  an  idea  of  the 
strange  character  of  the  scenery*  the 
magnificent  mountain  forms  of  enormoos 
height— here,  massed  in  smooth  walla, 
and  there  shattered  and  nigged  against 
the  sky— under  which  your  level  road 
winds  like  a  river,  not  varying  much  in 
breadth,  and  perfectly  shut  in  by  the 
granite  crags.     On  and  on  yoa  lidc^ 
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roand  bend  after  bend,  and  jpt  tbat 
riTer  rana,  twining  itself  like  a  serpent, 
into  the  very  roots  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet,  lonely  as  it  is,— shut  in  in  the 
▼ildemess,  —  the  pilgrim  meets  relics 
there  of  humanity,  as  to  the  parentage 
of  which  he  is  left  in  less  doubt  than  re- 
gmrding  the  rock  writings  of  Mokatteb. 
On  turning  one  of  these  corners,  we  saw 
far  off,  on  a  ledge  of  granite,  a  black  ob- 
ject. Was  it  a  yulture  ?  No,  it  was  too 
small  and  black.  A  crow  ?  Impossible. 
**Yet  it  is  a  crow— don't  you  see  its 
neck — a  pilgrim  crow  I ''  But,  no  I  it 
suddenly  flashes  in  the  sun.  ^  A  black 
diamond  I  **->what  can  it  be  ?  And  the 
whole  party  ride  anxiously  forward  to 
settle  the  question.  As  we  draw  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  terrible  truth  flashes  on 
us,  till  at  last  it  stares  familiarly  at  us. 
**  Bass  and  Co.*s  India  Pale  Ale,— none 
genuine  without  my  signature,"  &c.  &c., 
amidst  the  desolations  of  Sinai  1  And 
yet  so  it  is ;  you  And  John  Bull's  broken 
bottles  scattered  over  the  hill  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  his  egg-shells  sprinkled  in 
the  foot-prints  of  Mohammed's  camel, 
and  shreds  of  the  Timea  blown  across 
the  wastes  of  the  Arabah. 

All  that  afternoon  we  rode  through 
Feiran— our  baggage  in  front— at  every 
turn  expecting  to  see  the  soft  tamarisk 
grovesof  £1  Hessue,  and  our  tents  pitched 
under  the  gigantic  Serbal.  But  corner 
after  corner  was  turned — and  always  that 
stretching  bend  of  two  or  three  miles,  and 
**  no  tents."  We  were  very  tired,  having 
been  in  the  saddle  from  before  dawn,  and 
what  with  the  walking  and  excitement  of 
Meghara  and  Mokatteb,  decidedly  dis- 
posed for  rest.  The  hot,  hot  sun,  had  been 
all  day  scorching,  but  now  it  was  slanting 
westwards,  and  we  too  were  fast  sinking 
into  a  state  of  immense  discontent.  1  do 
not  know  anything  so  trying  to  the  tem- 
per as  hunger  and  weariness,  and  hope 
deferred,  when  your  dragoman  tells  you 
ooaxingly,  **  One  turn  more,  and  den  £1 
Hesaney^and  w  hen  the  turn  comes^still  no- 
thing, as  far  as  yon  can  see,  but  the  same 
wUiding  solitude.  At  last  the  turn  dtd 
come — and  a  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes  of  such  fairy  beauty,  that  everything 
•lae  was  forgotten— that  which  itself  ttever 


can  be.  In  front  rose  Serbal  to  neariy 
7000  feet — ^the  grandest  mountain  form 
I  ever  witnessed- not  a  cone,  not  a  round 
lump,  but  a  mass  towering  with  a  proud 
sweep,  up  to  a  broad  crest,  broken  and 
jagged— a  coronet  of  granite  peaks.  The 
son  had  left  the  yalleys,  and  they  were 
all  sunk  in  deep  shadow,  but  behind  the 
purple  hill  which  shut  in  £1  Hessue,  rose 
this  Serbal  smit  with  sunset— a  very  bur- 
nished throne  of  gold,  flaming  in  the  red 
rays  of  evening.  And  £1  Hessue  itself  I 
As  I  picture  it  now  to  my  mind's  eye — 
beneath  that  glorious  mountain,  with  its 
shaggy  palm-trees,  and  groTCs  of  acacia 
and  tamarisk — when  I  recall  the  music 
of  the  voices  of  the  wild  naked  Arab 
children  as  they  ran  about  in  the  soft 
balmy  evening,  playing  under  the  thick 
shade— the  veiled  women— the  strings  of 
goats — the  white  tents  pitched  under  the 
thorny  Nukl — the  joy  with  which  we 
trode  on  the  black  soil  once  more— when 
I  remember  how  new  the  hum  of  insects 
sounded,  and  the  chirp  of  birds.  And  then 
that  night-scene— that  **  soft  still  night," 
with  the  crowd  of  Arabs  grouped  round 
the  fire  under  the  trees  1  When  the  lights 
of  evening  had  faded,  one  by  one,  from 
Serbal,  and  every  mountain-top  seemed 
lost  in  a  depth  of  stars— while  down  in 
the  valley  all  was  balmy  peace,  only  made 
more  peaceful  by  the  murmur  of  hidden 
waters.  £1  Hessue  seems  now  as  it 
seemed  then,  as  a  realisation — ^perhaps 
the  only  realisation  I  have  ever  seen— of 
the  dream  of  every  one's  childhood,— a 
spot  in  the  world  far  from  man,  of  perfect 
beauty  and  peace,  which  might  be  the 
scene  of  such  a  tale  as  Paul  and  Virginia, 
an  oasis  in  life  of  love  and  innocence — n 
garden  of  the  tropics  set  amidst  eternal 
solitudes — 

"  Larger  eomtcUaUoos  tmming,  inaDow  moont 

and  happy  aklM— 
Braadtha  of  tropio  ahada  and  patana  In  cloatar, 

knota  of  Paradiae. 
Narer  oomea  the  tradar,  nerer  floata  th*  Euro- 

pMui  flag, 
SUdaa  tba  bird  o*«r  Inatroaa  woodland,  awtega 

the  trallar  from  the  crag. 
Bang*  the  heary  bloeaomad  flower— hanga  the 

heaTy  frnited  tree — 
Summer  islea  of  Eden  lying  In  dark  purple 

Bptaerea  of  aea. 

A  very  fairy  Uiid!  D.  M.    . 
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THE  ANCIENT  BASHAN  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  OG.* 


Wb  do  not  pretend  to  greater  learning 
in  the  Scripturei,  or  to  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  them,  than  other  penoni, 
but  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  trar 
veiling  in  the  lands,  and  of  beholding 
^lany  of  the  scenes  described  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  careful  examination  of  these 
countries  than  most  modern  travellers; 
and  thus  many  points  connected  with 
topography  which  would  necessarily 
escape  the  reader  who  is  personally  un- 
acquainted with  the  country,  have  be- 
come of  deep  interest  to  us.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the 
student  of  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  every  single  nnme  has  a  new  and 
real  interest ;  and  even  those  long  chap- 
ters of  names  which  are  so  wearisome  to 
the  general  reader,  are  studied  with  de* 
Uglit. 

Before  visiting  these  countries,  we 
never  could  liave  conceived  what  num- 
erous and  powerful  testimonies  would 
each  day  be  forthcoming  to  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures.  Compare  the  eonntiy, 
the  people,  their  language,  their  customs, 
carefully  with  the  history  of  the  country 
and  its  people  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  at  every  page  such  proofs,  internal 
and  external,  are  laid  before  us  of  the 
integrity  of  the  account,  that  we  can  re- 
quire no  stronger  vouchers  for  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  writings.! 

•  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

The  results,  then,  to  which  all  the  re- 
searches of  travellers  in  these  countries 
have  led,  are,  that  in  the  country  south* 
east  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran, 
numerous  cities  of  great  size,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  are  still  stand- 
ing. Cities  which  every  traveller  who 
has  seen  them  has  felt  convinced  to  be  of 
a  very  high  antiquity ;  they  are  not  mere 
sites,  in  many  cases  not  even  ruins,  but 
are  stilt  standing  almost  uniigured.  The 
streeu  are  perfect,  the  houses  perfect, 
the  walls  perfect^  and,  what  seems  most 
astoni«bing,  even  the  stone  doors  are  still 
hanging  on  their  hinges^  so  little  im- 
pression has  bean   made  during  these 

•  Th«  titlt  of  a  v«(j  iatsresting  paper  oootrl- 
bated  to  the  iMt  volome  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Many,"  bj  CjrrU  C.  Qrshsso^  Eaq,  Triai^ 
College. 

i  Perhaps  It  would  be  difflcolt  to  find  soy 
other  caae  in  whleh  to  nsDj  esamplea  of  imde- 
a4^M4  cobneUmoa  are  perpetoaUy  reowring.  aa 
to  the  compariaon  between  dtOftrent  portiona  of 
Scriptare  with  each  other,  and  with  the  coon. 
try,  St  the  present  dajr. 


many  centuries  on  the  hard  and  duraMe 
stone  of  which  they  were  built  We  lytve 
described  elsewhere  our  amaaement  on 
first  beholding  these  massive  structures, 
so  unlike  any  other  buildings  which 
we  have  seen,  or  even  heard  of.  And  we 
could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
belief  that,  had  we  never  known  any- 
thing of  the  early  portion  of  Scripture 
history  before  visiting  this  country,  we 
should  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  original  inhabitants,  the  people  who 
had  constructed  these  great  cities,  were 
not  only  a  powerful  and  mighty  nation, 
but  individuals  of  greater  strength  than 
ourselves.  But  when  we  consider  that 
this  Ilauran  is  really  the  ancient  land  of 
Bashan,  of  which  we  are  told  so  much  in 
the  Pentateuch,  of  whose  inhabitants  we 
read  such  marvellous  things— when  we 
recollect  that  when  the  Israelites  came 
out  of  Egypt  and  conquered  Og,  the 
King  of  Bashan,  it  is  said  that  he  had 
threescore  walled  cities,  and  **  ail  these 
cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  besides  un  walled  cities  a  great 
many,"  and  that  these  were  the  cities 
which  were  built  by  the  Rephaim  io 
times  long  before  Og — and,  furthermore, 
when  we  find,  from  the  account  in  Deut- 
eronomy, that  such  numbers  of  cities  are 
said  to  have  existed  within  so  small  a 
spaoe,  that  we  quite  marvel  how  the 
ooiutiy  could  have  been  so  thickly  popu- 
lated, yet  that  this  same  crowding  to- 
gether  of  the  towns  is  one  of  the  first 
peculiarities  which  we  remark  on  vidt^ 
ing  the  Hauran  at  the  present  day^and, 
lastly,  when  we  find  existing  among  some 
of  the  towns  of  the  Hauran  the  very 
names  by  which  the  old  cities  of  Bashan 
were  called,— we  cannot  help  being  con- 
vinoed  that  in  these  old  cities  of  stone 
we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the  giant 
Bephaim,  the  dties  of  Og,  which  have 
stood  ,now  so  many  oenturiea,  and  will 
still  stand  as  lasting  monuments  to  all 
posterity  of  the  conquest  of  Bashan, 
through  the  assistance  given  to  flis 
chosen  people  by  the  God  of  IsraeL 

But  the  cities  east  and  south  of  the 
Haurin,  which  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  to  visit,  were  not  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bashan.  Of  the  east- 
em  ones,  those  about  the  Safah  and  In 
the  stony  region  El-BArrah,  we  aeena  to 
have  no  historical  aooonnt  whatever. 
Even  the  Arab  historians,  aa  £ur  as  we 
have  vet  been  able  to  ascertain,  make  no 
mention  of  these  cities  of  the  Eastern 
Desert ;  so  that  for  many  centuxiea  we 
may  presuiMi  th^  have  renaiiied  with* 
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oat  inhabitants.  Like  the  cities  of 
Bashan,  they  were  no  doubt  built  by 
the  oid  Kephaim.  Tiie  houtet  are  of 
tlie  same  constructure  as  the  houses  in 
the  Hauran,  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  Greelc  inscriptions  among  them, 
vbich  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  never 
formed  a  portion  of  the  lioman  Empire ; 
but  in  their  stead  we  founds  inscriptions 
in  this  mystic  character,  which,  to  what- 
ever class  of  language  they  l>elong,  are 
decidedly  very  ancient  indeed,  and  may 
lead  us  one  day,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
decipher  them,  to  some  further  know- 
ledge of  these  countries  and  of  Uieir 
early  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the  cities  to 
the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Hauran, 
which  we  likewise  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plored in  our  journey  last  year,  and 
which  are  decidedly  among  the  most 
perfect  and  roost  interesting  of  them  all, 
were  the  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Aretos, 
and  the  cities  to  which  special  allusion 
is  made  by  Jeremiah.  In  his  time  the 
whole  country  east  of  Judea,  as  far 
north  as  Bashan,  went  by  the  name 
of  Moab;  and  we  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  prophecies,  both  of  Jeremiah 
and  of  Isaiah,  to  see  what  a  dreadful 
threat  was  spoken  against  the  cities  of 
Moab, 

Perhaps,  of  all  those  whldi  we  saw  in 
our  journey,  none  struck  us  more  than 
the  large  towns  in  the  plain  south  and 
south-east  of  Salcah.  Among  them 
there  was  one  in  particular  which  made 
an  impression  on  us  we  shall  never  lose 
— it  was  Um-el  Jemal,  the  ancient  Beth* 
Gamul,  a  very  large  city,  and  to  be  com- 
pared almost  with  the  modem  Jerusaleni- 
it  was  very  perfect ;  and  as  we  walked 
about  among  the  streets,  and  ent«fred 
every  house,  and  opened  the  stone  doors, 
and  saw  the  rooms  as  if  they  had  but 
just  been  left,  and  then  thought  that  we 
were  actually  in  the  private  dwellings  of 
a  people  who  for  two  thousand  years 
had  '*  ceased  to  be  a  people,"  we  felt  a 
kind  of  awe,  and  realited  in  a  manner 
that  we  never  perhaps  could  feel  else- 
where how  perfectly  every  tittle  of  Gud*s 
Word  is  carried  out ;  and  whether  it  be 
A  blessing  that  is  spoken  or  a  curse,  it 
oontinues  to  be  so— nothing  is  remitted 
until  all  be  fulfilled.  These  cities  of 
Moab,  which  are  still  so  perfiect  that 
they  might  again  be  inhabited  to-morrow, 
have  been  during  many  centuries  un- 
peopled. The  land  about  them,  rich  and 
thiitfttl  as  any  in  Syria,  has  k>ug  cvased 
to  produce  aught  but  shrubs  and  herbs, 
the  food  of  the  camel  and  the  ante- 
iope. 
.    Xhe  sound  of  the  rejoioing  at  harvest 


time,  and  the  song  of  the  grape  gatherers 
has  long  since  died  away ;  and  for  cen- 
turies these  old  cities,  which  were  once 
the  scene  of  so  much  life  and  so  much 
rejoicing,  have  been  still ;  and  no  sound, 
save  the  cry  of  wild  animals,  has  been 
heard  in  them. 

How  wonderfully  true  are  these 
words ; —  \ 

''Moab  is  destroyed!  Give  wings 
unto  Moab,  that  it  may  flee  and  get 
away;  for  the  cities  thereof  shall  be 
desolate,  without  any  to  dwell  therein. 

M  Moab  is  spoiled,  and  gone  out  of  her 
cities. 

*'Moab  is  confounded,  and  judgment 
is  come  upon  the  pkuu  country. 

**  Upon  Beth-Gamui,  .  .  .  and  upon 
Kerioth,  and  upon  Bozrah,  and  upon  all 
the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab  far  and 
near,  the  born  of  Moab  is  cnt  ofiT,  and  lus 
arm  is  broken,  saith  the  Lord." 

Again,  in  all  this  country  theife  is  now 
no  fruit  except  at  Salcah,  where  there 
are  some  wild  vines,  and  pomegranates, 
and  tigs,  but  before  they  are  quite  ripe 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  plunuer  them. 
Is  not  this  predicted  ? — 

**  The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  sum- 
mer fruits  and  upon  thy  vintage. 

'*  And  joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from 
the  plentiful  field,  and  from  the  land  of 
Moab. 

"  And  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  from 
the  wine  presses;  none  shall  cry  with 
shouting;  their  shouting  shall  be  no 
shouting. 

*'  And  Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from 
being  a  people,  because  he  baih  magni- 
fied himself  against  tlie  Lord. 

**  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Moab  I  ...  for 
thy  sons  are  taken  captives,  and  thy 
daughters  captives." 

Qsn  we  have  stronger  evidence  of  the 
accurate  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  by 
comparing  what  we  see  in  this  country 
with  the  words  of  Jeremiah  spoken  2^00 
years  ago? 

When  he  spake  these  words  Moab  waa 
powerful  and  proud,  and  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  said,  ibey  cried, 
^  We  are  strong  and  mighty,  and  no 
enemy  can  overcome  usl  How  say  ye, 
we  are  mighty,  and  strong  men  for  the 
war?  We  have  heard  of  the  pride  of 
Moab  (he  is  exceeding  proud),  his  lofti- 
ness, and  his  arrogancy,  and  his  pride^ 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart." 

We  remarked  upon  the  condition  of 
the  cities  being  still  so  perfect  that  they 
might  at  any  time  be  re-inhabited.  May 
not  this  be  referred  to  in  the  end  of  the 
same  chapter,  when,  after  pronouncing 
all  these  many  curses,  these  words  simply 
are  added:  *' Yet  I  will  bring  again  the 
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captivity  of  Moab  in  the  latter  days, 
Buith  the  Lord.  Thus  far  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Moab.** 

18}  it  not  then,  indeed,  true,  th  it  a 
careful  study  of  the  geogrnphy  of  tliese 
t-ountries  may  furnish  us  with  arguments 
which  no  one  can  gainsay  ? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  tliese  records  of 
tlie  pi8t  had  been  carefully  preserved 
with  a  special  design  ?  How  many  ci i  ies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
founded,  destroyed,  and  founded  again, 
and  then  a  second  time  swept  away,  so 
that  the  very  spot  where  they  stood  has 
loni^  since  been  forgotten  ?  And  might 
not  this  as  well  have  happened  in  Ba<ihan 
as  elsewhere?  Or  may  we  not  rather 
suppose  that  these  cities  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain,  though  for  centuries 
bidden  from  the  gaze  of  man,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  day  when  men  should  begin 
to  doubt  the  history  of  past  times  as  re- 
corded in  Scripture— wlien  dou^t,  grow- 
ing into  utter  infidelity,  should  lead  men 
nut  only  to  distrust  all  revelation  them- 
selves, but  to  attempt  to  inoculate  others 
with  their  scepticism;  and  then,  when 
most  required  as  witnesses  to  the  Truth, 
these  old  plHces  could  be  again  called 
forth  to  give  their  silent  but  all  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  God*s 
Word? 

Such  has  literally  been  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Kineveh  and  these  old  cities  of 
Bashan.  Sixty  years  ago  they  were  alike 
unknown. 

The  researches  at  Nineveh  have 
brought  forward  the  strongest  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture which  refers  to  Assyria;  and  farther 
researches  will,  no  doubt,  yield  additional 


proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  two  histbriea 
—that  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  derived  f^om  the  inscriptions  on 
cylinders  and  monuments. 

And  the  explorations  of  Seetzen  in  the 
Hauran  lead  in  the  same  way  to  the  dia- 
covery  of  cities,  the  knowledge  of  whose 
existence  gives  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  truth  of  an  earlier  portion  of 
Scripture. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  casual 
notice  of  an  obscure  village  would  ever 
have  been  of  v.tal  importMnce? 

And  yet  so  it  is.  Some  little  spot  once 
inhabited  by  a  wicked  people,  and  from 
which  no  good,  perhaps,  ever  came  in  its 
day,  may  now  be  the  means  of  so  clearly 
shewing  the  truth  of  a  page  of  Scripture 
history  as  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
many.  And  thus  a  name,  which  long 
ago  was  only  known  as  a  name  of  re- 
proach, may,  in  these  later  times,  bring 
with  it  a  blessing.  So  wonderful  a  com- 
pensation is  there  in  God's  works— so 
wonderfully  does  He  make  all  things 
work  for  good  I 

We  will  now  conclude  with  the  hearty 
wish  that  what  we  have  wiid  in  these 
pages  may  give  some  interest  in  this  re- 
markable country,  and  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  early  portion  of  Scripture 
history.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  treated ;  but  we  may  still  hope  that 
some  things  may  be  found  which  may 
serve  as  hints  to  be  followed  out,  and  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land  in  connexion 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
t;mient. 


NATIONAL    CHURCH    OF    GENEVA. 


Lbitbr  from  Shbrxff  Arklbt. 


I  LAST  year  spent  asfew  months  in 
Geneva,  and,  while  there,  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  Gene- 
vese  National  Church.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  that,  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  the  Church  of  Geneva  began  to  fall 
from  the  faith  of  its  founder,  Calvin 
The  downward  course  was  rapid.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechism 
introduced  by  the  reformer  were  set 
aside,  and  speedily  the  great  majority  of 
the  pastors  became  openly  Socinian.  A 
religious  awakening  was  effected  about 
forty  yearj  ago,  by  the  visit  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  when  several  young 
ministers  were  brought  to  a  knowledge 


of  the  truth.  The  new  doctrines  which 
they  began  to  preach  were  so  distasteAil 
to  **  The  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors* 
(the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court),  that, 
under  pretext  of  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Church,  they  enacted  that  every  min- 
ister  should  be  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
that,  in  preaching  he  would  if6t  allude 
Q.)  To  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  (2) 
To  original  sin;  (3.)  To  the  operation  of 
grace ;  (4.)  To  predestination.  The  Rev. 
CsBsar  Malan  refused  to  sign  this  pledge^ 
and  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  from 
the  National  Church.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Bost,  Mr.  Gaussen,  Mr.  Merle  D'Aubign^ 
and  others,  were  pat  out  of  the  Church 
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Ibr  the  same  reaton.  These  gentlemen 
founded  the  various  dissenting  clmrches 
which  now  exist  in  Geneya.  The  noise 
of  these  proceedings  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  National  Church  soon 
lound  itself  isolated  from  every  Church 
which  made  any  profession  of  orthodoxy. 
The  attention  of  the  Christian  public  has, 
since  that  time,  been  exclusively  directed 
to  the  efforts  and  success  of  the  dissent- 
ing churches  in  Geneva,  and  the  Church 
of  Calvin  has  been  looked  upon  as  hope- 
lessly bad.  I  rejoice,  however,  to  say 
that,  of  late  years,  a  marked  change  has 
taken  place  in  what,  in  Scotland,  we  may 
regard  as  our  mother  Church.  Many 
faithful  ministers  are  now  preaching  the 
Gospel  from  the  pulpits  where,  some 
yenrs  ago,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
was  openly  denied,  and  the  Church 
which,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  had  become 
the  most  cold  and  lifeless,  is  now  arous- 
ing itself  to  evangelising  efforts,  and  to 
zeal  in  many  good  works.  Till  1847,  the 
whole  government  of  the  Church  was 
rested  in  the  clergy  themselves.  In  that 
year  there  occurred  a  political  revolution, 
and  the  new  government  remodelled  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  The  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  taken  from 
"The  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors," 
and  was  conferred  on  a  "Consistory,** 
consisting  of  six  clergymen  and  twenty- 
five  laymen.  The  Consistory  is  chosen 
every  four  years  by  all  the  Frutestant 
electors  of  the  canton.  The  people, 
whose  minds  have  been  considerably  en- 
lightened on  religious  subjects  by  the 
controversies  that  have  been  going  on  for 
the  last  forty  years,  have  chosen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  successive  Consistories  the 
most  active,  zealous,  and  efficient  men, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  that  they  could 
find.  The  Church,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, does  not  consider  itself  bound  by, 
or  responsible  fur,  the  enactments  of  the 
former  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  every 
minister  is  now  free  to  preach  tlie  Gospel 
as  fully  as  he  pleases.  Of  course  there 
are  still  in  the  Church  some  who  do  qpt 
hold  what  we  consider  to  be  evangelical 
views,  but  a  decided  majority— and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing— proclaim 
the  Gospel  with  great  fidelity  and  elo- 
quence, and  adorn  their  profession  by 
consistent  and  godly  lives.  One  of  the 
best  clergymen  1  ever  met  with  is  Mr. 
Duby,  pastor  of  the  suburban  parish  of 
Eaux  Ki»M,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Consistory.  To  the  high  accomplish- 
ments of  a  scholar  he  adds  the  untiring 
zeal  and  devoted  earnestness  of  a  hard- 
working minister.  He  authorised  me  to 
say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  any 
member  of  oar  Church  who  happened  to 


be  at  Geneva,  and  to  explain  to  him  their 
ecclesiastical  state.  Mr.  Toumier  and 
Mr.  Coulin  are  the  most  popular  preach- 
ers in  the  National  Church,  and  both  are 
perfectly  evangelical.  I  have  seen  crowds 
leaving  the  churches  from  inability  to 
get  in  when  these  gentlemen  preached. 
They  would  be  ornaments  to  any  Church. 
Messrs.  Roehrich,  Barde,  Bouvier,  Ja&- 
quet,  Droin,  Dufour,  Thomas,  Le  Fort, 
Viguet,  and  many  others,  may  be  men« 
tioned  a^  zealous  and  faithful  ministers. 

The  efforts  of  the  Consistory,  willingly 
aided  by  the  pastors,  are  strenuously 
exerted  for  the  religious  improvement  of 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Sunday 
schools,  evening  services  during  the 
week,  religious  Instruction  for  young 
men,  missionary,  Bible,  and  tract  so- 
cieties, and  other  means  of  Christian  use- 
fulness, have  been  brought  into  active 
operation.  Especially  is  there  an  un- 
ceasing contest  carried  on  against  Poperr. 
There  are  many  Koman  Catholics  in 
Geneva,  and  as  the  Church  increases  in 
faithfulness  the  supporters  of  Romanism 
do  all  they  can  against  her.  I  believe 
that  the  National  Church  of  Geneva  will 
very  speedily  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  strongholds  in  Europe  for 
the  defence  of  Protestantism.  I  saw  on 
one  occasion  twenty-nine  converts  from 
Popery  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  number  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  each  year.  They  gain  no  temporal 
advantage  of  any  kind  by  chan^^ug  their 
religion — they  can  be  induced  to  do  so 
only  by  the  force  of  truth. 

I  send  you  a  collection  of  reports  and 
addresses  issued  on  various  occasions 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  by  the 
Consistory.  You  will  see  from  them 
how  earnestly  and  faithfully  that  body 
declares  to  the  people  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  how  diligently  they 
seek  to  stir  them  up  to  all  good  works. 
A  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
specially  enforced.  I  translate  one  pas- 
sage from  an  admirable  address  isoued 
just  before  the  half-yearly  communion, 
by  the  last  Consistory,  on  the  expiry  of 
their  four  years  of  office  in  1855 : — 

"In  order  that  our  Church  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  prosper,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  she  is  established  by  law.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  who  belong  to  her 
should  perform  with  zeal  the  duties  which 
the  name  of  Christian  Protestant  imposes 
on  them.  Members  of  a  Church  founded 
on  the  Bible,  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  muiit  make  that  sacred 
book  the  basis  on  which  all  their  hopes 
and  all  their  affections  should  rest.  It  is 
necessary  that  He  who  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  our  Redeemer  and  our  bav- 
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four,  BhouM  reee!?e  from  all  who  profeM 
to  form  pnrt  of  that  Chorcfa,  which  is 
His  body,  the  adoration  and  lore  whidi 
are  due  to  Him  by  every  creatore  bap- 
tized in  His  name.  It  is  necessary  that 
m  personal  and  more  living  faith  dionld 
be  manifested  by  piety,  purity,  leal,  and 
fidelity  in  the  obserranee  of  «very  duty. 
It  is  necessary  that  each  one  should 
londly  and  in  every  plaoe  profess  his 
Christian  convictions— that  he  should 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  to 
draw  therefrom  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  for  that 
purpose  that  he  should  supplicate  more 
and  more  ardently  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this,  our 
Church  not  only  will  fail  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  her  adversaries,  but  she 
will  not  even  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  should  do  so.  Without  it  she 
cannot  hope  to  receive  the  protection  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  candlestick  of  His 
word  would  be  undoubtedly  remored 
from  her Let  us  unite  there- 
fore in  one  feeling  of  humiliation,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  of  confidence,  around  tiie 
holy  table,  where  will  be  set  before  us 
the  tokens  of  great  love  wherewith  Jesus 
has  loved  sinners ;  and  in  drawing  closer 
the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church,  may  we  obtain  from 
Him,  in  accordance  with  His  promises, 
that  He  may  be  and  may  abide  with  us, 
and  render  us  capable  of  glorifying  Him 
in  our  bodies  and  in  our  spirits,  which 
ought  to  belong  to  Him." 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  Church  which 
officially,  tiirongh  ito  governing  body,  ad- 
dresses its  members  in  language  such  as 
this,  ought  to  be  cordially  recognised  as 
one  of  the  ETangelicai  Churches  of  the 
Beformation. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  which,  from 
personal  observation,  I  formed  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  Geneva,  I  may  adduce 
the  testimony  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
better  fitted  to  judge  correctly  than  I 
am.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Close,  formerly  of  Cheltenham)  has  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  published  the  fol- 
lowing statement:— "That  a  majority  of 
the  pastors  of  the  National  Qiurch  of 
Geneva  are  now  orthodox,  I  assert  from 
personal  knowledge.  Persecution  for  the 
truth's  sake  lias  wholly  ceased  among 
them :  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  power 
is  preadied  by  several  of  their  distin- 
guished pastors  without  let  or  hindrance; 
and  I  must  say  this  is  not  only  hopeful 
for  the  future,  but  highly  gratifying  for 
the  present ;  and  for  it  I  for  one  bless 
God  and  take  courage."  I  may  also  re- 
mind you  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  in 
a  public  meeting  in  this  dty,  Dr.  Malan 


willingly  and  heartily  declared  that  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  had  takes 
place  in  ttie  Genevese  Nation^  Church. 

I  have,  at  too  great  lengtli  I  fear, 
brought  before  you  the  above  factiy  in 
hope  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  will 
extend  to  the  National  Church  of  Geneva 
that  Christian  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  support  whicli  her  peculiar 
position  at  present  so  much  requires* 
Having  recently  risen  from  a  state  of  al- 
most spiritual  deadness,  and  being  as  yet 
in  some  respects  but  feeble,  ahe  has  to 
contend  against  many  obstacles.  Tbots 
within  lier  pale  who  still  retain  their  ra« 
tionalistic  and  Socinian  views,  sneer  at 
lier  new-bom  seal,  and  throw  cold  water 
on  her  efiurts  to  promote  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  her  people.  The  civil  power  of 
the  canton  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
radical  and  infidel  clique,  who  constantly 
harass  and  annoy  the  Church,  and  cast 
greedy  eyes  on  her  scanty  endowmenta. 
And,  I  regret  to  add,  that  among  too 
many  of  the  Dissenters  at  Geneva  there 
is  a  narrow  feeling— if  not  of  jealousy, 
at  least  of  suspicion  and  dislike  of  ths 
National  Churcli,  which  makes  them  r»- 
Inctant  to  admit  that  the  Lord  has 
visited  the  wsste  places  of  their  NatioDsl 
Zion,  and  has  mightily  revived  His  work 
within  it.  As  the  Dissenters,  by  corre- 
spending  with  our  religious  journals  and 
otherwise,  have  hitherto  exclusively  pos- 
sessed the  ear  of  the  Christiao  pubKe, 
the  present  condition  of  the  National 
Church  has  not  been  sufficiently  made 
known  in  this  country.  They  ought  not 
to  grudge  that  the  Christian  sympathy 
and  interest  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
freely  extended  to  them,  should  be  hence- 
forth shared  with  a  body  much  more  nu- 
merous and  powerM  than  they  can  ever 
hope  to  be. 

If  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  renew 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  ahe 
formerly  had  with  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  if  such  of  our  ministers  as  may  hap- 
pen to  visit  that  city  would  become  ac- 
qftainted  with  the  pastors,  and  shew  that 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  good  work 
now  going  on  there,  I  humbly  think  we 
might  be  the  means  of  materially  aiding 
that  work,  and  we  would  shew  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  how  much  Scotland 
was  at  one  time  indebted  to  Geneva. 

P.   llBlLLBr. 


From  whence  this  fear  and  unbelief? 
UMt  thou.  O  Father,  put  to  gritt 

Thj  apotlese  Son  for  me ; 
And  will  the  righteoos  Jadge  of  nso 
Condemn  me  for  that  debt  of  sin 

Which,  Lord,  w«s  charged  oB  tbss  ? 
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EXFJEMDITURI  OF  TBI  BilSSION  OUBIVO  TBI  TbA.B  1855-56. 

Expend! tore  of  26  Brethren,  17  Sisters 

Journeys,  including  8  home  passages      .... 

Moonshees       ....••••• 

Cfltechists 

Postage  ......... 

Libraries 

Buildings  and  Repairs 

Catechist!)'  Institution  at  Mangalore       .... 

Boys'  Institutioni 

Girls'  Institutions 

English  Schools 

VernacuUr  Schools 

Church  Expenses 

Taxes 

Printing  Establishments 

Agricultural  Outlay 

Interest 

Sundries 


IU.« 

As. 

PS. 

82,044 

11,002 

11 

797 

4,590 

14 

1,098 

14 

350 

12 

14,101 

11 

907 

3,511 

4,365 

8,571, 

11 

2,064 

15 

10 

2,229 

12 

349 

1,470 

15 

2,819 

120 

939 

75,384 


STATISTICS  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  BOARD,  1858. 

MiMMioru. 

Number  of  Missions 37 

„        „  Sutions, 121 

„        „  Ottt-sutions, 101 

Labourera  Employ^ 

Number  of  ordained  Missionaries  (8  being  Physioians),  .       .        .164 

„        „  Physicians  not  ordained, 5 

„        „  other  Male  Assistants, 10 

„        „  Femsle  Assistants, ,  194 . 

Whole  number  of  labourers  sent  from  this  ooantiy,         •        .        .     373 

Number  of  Native  Pastors, 19 

„        „  Native  Preachers, 191 

„        „  Natiye  Helpers, 314 

Whole  number  of  Native  Helpers, 524 

„  „       „  labourers  connected  with  the  Missions,       .       .       •    897 

Tlu  Preu. 

Number  of  Printing  Establishments, 8 

Pages  printed  last  year, 45,489,346 

Pages  printed  from  the  beginning,  . 1,080,481,083 

TAs  Chmrchet. 
Number  of  Churches  (including  all  at  the  Sandwich  Islands),        .       •       .      318 

„        „  Church  Members  (do.    do.). 87,740 

Added  during  the  year  (do.    da), 1,532 

Educational  Department 

Number  of  Seminaries, 8 

„        „  other  Boarding  Schools, 17 

„        „  Free  Schools  (312  supported  by  Hawaiian  GoTernment),      .       .      619 
„        „  Pupils  in  the  Free  Schools  (8,460  do.)^  .        •        .        .16,128 

»        »      It         >•      Seminaries, 348t 

„        „      „         „      Boarding  Schools, 544t 

Whole  number  in  Seminares  and  Schools, ij^pto 

•  100  RnpeM  U  abont  L.10. 

f  The  puplU  in  the  Lahainalnna  Seminary  and  other  bMrdlng-aebooli  at  the  Baiidwiflh  : 
■npported  bj  the  goTernment,  were  indadsd  laet  jear  In  this  ename  ration,  but  are  not  the 
year. 
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PSALMODY. 

Ko.  xn. 


WnxAAdmittingthat  the  Scottish Terdon 
Uf  in  iDftny  instanoet,  rode  and  uacouth,  I 
«m  uudou  to  add  that  many  passages 
which  hare  heen  ridiculed  and  censured 
are  admirahle,  and  that  some  others  hare 
been  beautified  by  the  influence  of  liabit 
and  association*  Of  the  latter  class  I  fear 
that.my  best  illustration  is  in  Psalm 
zzliL  Alas,  alas  I  It  is  consecrated  by 
holy  memories  of  home,  by  solemn  recol- 
lections of  parental  care  and  pety,  by 
fond  thoughts  of  dear  companions  who 
have  fallen  asleep^  by  cTerything  which 
makes  me  almost  tremble  at  what  I 
write.  Yet  the  more  it  is  considered  and 
fairiy  regarded,  the  less  can  we  justify 
the  re?ereoce  and  loye  which  we  layiah 
on  it.  Yes,  our  Teieion  of  that  Psalm, 
which  our  little  children,  with  demure 
faces,  lisp  so  sweetly,  is  unfortunate. 
With  an  ambitious  pretence  to  simplicity, 
it  is  not  simple;  with  an  affectation  of 
artlessness,  it  is  inTolyed  and  obscure. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  generally 
without  reference  to  their  intrinsic  sig- 
niflcation,  so  that  the  fair  and  rosy  chil- 
dren repeat  them  either  with  a  wrong 
meaning  or  with  none, — and  the  old  and 
gray  children  are  misled  in  the  same  way. 

Th0  Lord's  mj  shepherd,  1*11  not  want. 
He  makes  me  down  to  lie 

la  paatorea  green :  He  leadeth  me 
The  qniet  waters  by. 

My  soul  He  doth  restore  i^ain ; 
And  me  to  walk  doth  make 

Within  the  paths  of  lighteousnesSf 
Bv'n  for  Uis  own  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  rale, 
Tet  will  1  fear  none  ill. 

For  Thou  art  with  me  -,  and  Thy  rod 
And  staff  me  oofflfort  stiU.  &o. 

Familiar  as  household  words,  sacred  as 
%  father*8  last  message,  are  these  lines  in 
Scotland,  but  their  sanctity  and  beauty 
are  all  oonTentional.  The  Tersea  are 
neither  musical  nor  eloquent.  The  sense 
of  the  second  line  passes  awkwardly  into 
the  third— a  new  and  independent  idea 
ia  started  in  the  middle  of  that  line,  and 
passes  into  the  fourth— and  this  is  done 
JO  clumsily  that  it  suggests  meanings  and 
oonnezions  which  wen  not  intended. 


The  first  stanza  is  neither  well  arranged 
nor  happily  expressed;  and  the  same 
judgment  must,  with  full  force,  be  also 
applied  to  the  tldrd.  It  should  not,  there- 
fore, surprise  us  that  no  stranger  admires 
this  Psalm,  and  that  our  devout  and  na- 
tural preference  for  it  should  meet  with 
no  empathy  abroad.  This  does  not  arise 
from  a  general  dislike  to  our  version 
among  those  who  have  not  known  it  with 
the  associations  of  early  life  On  the 
contrary,  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
our  version  impresses  an  intelligent  scran- 
*ger  with  its  value,  and  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  testimony, 
who  preferred  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  to 
Tate  and  Brady,  and  our  own  Psalms  to 
both,  and  who  said  of  our  version, 
**  Though  homely,  it  is  plain,  forcible,  and 
intelligible,  and  very  often  possesses  a 
rude  sort  of  majesty  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  ill-exchanged  for  mere  ele- 
gance." There  are  many  of  our  Psalms 
which  even  those  who  have  been  habitu- 
ated to  the  English  version  quote  with 
profound  admiration.  Such  are  our 
Psalms  xl^  xlvi.,  Ivii.,  Ixi.,  &c  &c  Some 
years  ago»  in  Northumberland,  a  lady, 
who  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  a  while, 
asked  me  to  repeat  to  her  our  version  of 
Psalm  XX.,  as  she  had  been  much  impress- 
ed by  its  solemn  stateliness.  The  ver- 
sion is  a  noble  one  and  truly  deserving  of 
admiration — 

Jehorah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  He  doth  send ; 

And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  Ood 
Thee  firamaU  ill  de&ndl  &c.  fto. 
But  its  value  and  excellence  in  the 
admiration  of  my  friend  can  only  be 
brought  out  by  quoting  the  corresponding 
stanza  in  the  Engliah  version  with  which 
she  had  from  infancy  been  fkmiliar.  The 
one  is  all  forces  the  other  all  feebleness : 
the  one  is  worthy  of  the  tbeme^  the  other 
is  only  worthy  of  itself.  All  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood  could  not  hide  the  in- 
feriority— 

The  Lord  to  thy  reqnest  attend. 
And  hear  thee  in  distress ; 

The  Name  of  Jacob's  Ood  defend 
And  graat  thy  arms  aooceia. 
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Our  whole  Tenion,  howerer,  cannot 
pretend  to  the  special  excellence  which 
I  have  now  pointed  out.  We  have  some 
Terses  which  hare  certainly  longontliyed 
the  pecniiar  pronnnciation  which  mnst 
have  prerailed  when  they  were  fashioned, 
so  that  they  are  musical  no  more.  We 
have  verses  too^  creating  syllables  for 
convenience,  and  rhyming  with  ingenious 
discord.  It  is  enough  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

F8ALM  LXXIV. 
2  O  call  to  Thy  remembenmce 
Tb  J  coDgregUlon, 
Which  Thou  hMt  purohiaed  of  old ; 
8tlU  think  the  mum  upon. 
Z  To  thoM  long  deaohUlons 
Thj  feet  lift,  do  not  tanj  ; 
For  all  the  iUt  Th j  foee  hare  dono 
Within  Thj  lanetaary. 
5  A  man  was  ftoiooa,  and  waa  had 
In  eatimation, 
Aoeording  as  he  lifted  np 
His  axe  thiolc  trees  upon.    &e.  &o. 

P8ALV  LXXXIX. 
SI  If  they  my  laws  break,  and  do  not 

Tliese,  and  some  other  specimens,  are 
undoubtedly  very  rude,  and  sound  most 
harshly  to  modem  ears ;  but,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  they  are  intensely  interest- 
ing. They  are  memorials  of  the  old 
intimacy  between  Scotland  and  France, 
which  materially  aifected  our  language, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  many  a  phrase, 
accent,  and  pronunciation,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  exclusively  our  own.  We 
have  long  been  receding  ih>m  the  old 
standard,  and  have  adapted  our  words 
and  ways  to  a  ftshion  nearer  home,  but 
betimes  an  expression  heard  in  a  remote 
Scottish  hamlet,  or  the  burden  of  an  old 
Scottish  song,  or  a  term  of  old  Scottish 
sport,  or  a  form  of  old  Scottish  civility, 
or  the  intonation  of  old  Scottish  devotion, 
reminds  us  of  the  old  alliance  of  the  Forth 
and  th^  Seine.  The  time  was  when  Scot- 
land educated  herself  in  France,  and 
France  found  her  security  and  learning  in 
Scotland. 

The  obvious  and  acknowledged  imper- 
fections of  the  Scottish  and  Bnglish  ver- 
sions, have  led  to  many  attempts  at  im- 
provement Since  the  beginning  of  last 
oentuiy,  there  have  been  nearly  one  hun- 
dred new  metrical  versions  composed  and 
published  in  Britain.    Few  of  these  have 


attracted  any  notice^  and  very  few,  ia- 
deedy  are  even  tolerably  well  luiown.  No 
version  has  ever  attained  a  position  to 
compete  for  public  favour  with  our  own. 
I  would  now  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
of  the  best  of  these  prodnctioni.  By  te 
the  most  valuable  version  of  thoee  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  of  Merrick,  pabliahed  in 
1765.  It  was  not  designed  to  be  a  1 
of  public  praise,  but  a  translation  in  i 
for  private  and  studious  use,  giving  a 
critical  rendering  of  the  originaL  With 
this  view,  the  Ubonrs  of  the  learned  and 
accomplished  author  were  carefoUy  i^ 
vised  by  Dr.  Lowth  and  other  eminent 
scholars.  These  oonsiderations  would 
lead  ns  to  expect  a  version  interesting 
only  to  the  Hebrew  and  Biblical  student, 
nnsuited  to  the  general  reader,  and  i 
ficing  elegance  and  beauty  to  the  i 
fidelity  of  a  verbal  translation.  But  with 
all  its  learning  and  critical  worth,  it  is 
distinguished  no  less  for  grace  than  ac- 
curacy, and  it  is  ever  more  admired,  the 
more  it  is  perused  and  studied.  Its 
value  is  specially  recognised  and  attested 
by  Dr.  Horne^  who,  in  his  commeotaiy 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  generally  quotes 
it  in  preference  to  any  prose  version  of  a 
difficult  or  obscure  painage.  In  his  pre- 
face,* Mr.  Merrick  sUtes,  *'  It  may  be 
proper  to  advertise  the  reader  that  the 
version  or  paraphrase  of  the  Psafana,  now 
put  into  his  hands,  has  not  been  calcu- 
lated for  the  uses  of  public  worship.  The 
translator  knew  not  how,  without  neg- 
lecting the  poetry,  to  write  in  sndi  lan- 
guage as  the  common  sort  €i  peo|^ 
would  be  likely  to  understand.  For  tiie 
same  reason,  he  could  not  confine  himsdf 
in  general  to  stanzas,  nor,  oonsequenUy, 
adopt  the  measures  to  which  the  tunes 
used  in  our  churches  OOTrespond."  His 
fear  of  being  unable  to  write  to  the  < 
prehension  and  appreciation  of  the  i 
mon  sort  of  people,  will  immedialdy  ap> 
pear  to  be  unreasonable.  The  first  speci- 
men which  I  select  is  from  hia  venkm  of 
Psalm  xviii.,  a  passage  which  baa  alieadj 
been  repeatedly  quoted  from  other  t 
Utors,  and  which  exhibtUafiOri 


•  The  Fsalms  translated  or  pariphiassd  In 
Bnglish  Terse,  by  James  Merrtok,  VLA^  Iste 
Follow  of  Trinity  College,  OifiotC 
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of  his  work.    A  careleM  penual  of  the 
puaage  will  do  it  iDJustice. 

WoM  heaped  on  woai  my  heart  deplored, 
While  Bio'e  proad  tarrento  round  me  ronred ; 
The  Mpolchre'e  extended  henda 
Had  wrapt  me  in  ito  atrongeet  handa. 
And  death,  Insulting,  o'er  mj  head 
Th'  inextricable  toiu  had  apread. 
My  worda.  as  grteTed,  to  God  I  praj. 
Wing  to  Uia  hearenly  fime  their  way, 
Through  adrene  clouds  their  paaaage  clear, 
Nor  unaccepted  reach  liia  ear. 
With  atrong  oonTuJaiona  groaned  the  ground, 
TiM  hilla.  with  waving  foreata  crowned, 
Loiaed  from  their  baae,  their  aununitt  nod. 
And  own  the  presence  of  their  God, 
Collected  clouda  of  wreathing  smoke 
Forth  from  Hia  angry  noatrlia  brolce. 
And  orbe  of  iire,  with  dreadftU  ghure, 
Bnahed  onward  through  the  glowing  air. 
Incumbent  on  the  bending  sky. 
The  Lord  descended  from  on  high. 
And  bade  the  darkneea  of  the  pole 
Beneath  hia  feet  tremendoua  roU. 
The  cherub  to  Uia  car  tie  Joined, 
And  on  the  winga  of  mightieat  wind, 
Aa  down  to  earth  Bla  journey  lay, 
Bcaistleea  urged  Bia  rapid  way. 
Thick,  woven  clouda  around  Uim  cloiedL 
Bia  secret  reaidence  composed. 
And  watera  hlgn  suspended  spread 
Their  dark  paTiUono^cr  Bia  head,    &e. 

Thia  meaflore,  which  Merrick  usually  em- 
ploys, may  offend  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  poetical  paru  of  Scrip- 
tore  translated  only  in  the  form  of  stan- 
ijs.  But  it  has  infinite  adrantage  oyer 
the  other  in  exhibiting  the  spirit  and  un- 
broken connexion  of  a  passage.  Thoi 
venes  of  the  Bible,  and  the  atanzas  of  the 
metrical  Psalms,  being  read  as  indepen- 
dent paragraphs,  conceal  many  a  beauty 
and  obstruct  many  an  important  refer- 
ence. It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  of  ad- 
vantage to  read  Scripture  without  refer- 
ence to  chapters  or  verses,  and  to  possess 
a  version  of  the  Psalms  like  this,  which, 
unfettered  by  stanzas,  aims  at  expressing 
freely  the  progression  of  thought,  the  sen- 
timent and  the  reasoning  of  the  inspired 
author.  But  Merrick's  version  is  of  spe- 
cial value  whenever  there  is  a  textual  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  probable  that  the  following 
lines  express  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  uncouthly  rendered, 
**  A  man  was  famous,  and  was  had,"  &c — 

As  when  the  woodman's  stroke  invades 
The  lof^  grote*s  thick- woven  shades, 
So,  through  thy  temple'a  awful  bounds, 
Mow  here,  now  (here,  the  axe  resounds ; 


And  down  fai  shapeleea  rains  fidl 

The  sculptures  fair  that  graced  ita  w^U, 

Rich  with  the  foresU'  noblest  spoil. 

And  wrought  by  heaven-directed  toiL 

Along  the  violated  dome 

Th*  intruding  flames  licentloua  roam ; 

While  spacious  courts  and  towera  sublime. 

Whose  roofs  through  long  revolving  time 

With  holy  wonder  atrnek  each  eye, 

Mow  heaped  in  dire  conAision  lie.    ftc.  ftc 

A  few  of  the  Psalms  are  in  our  common 
metre.    The  following  is  a  specimen  :^ 

PSALM  CZXL 
Lo  t  from  the  hiUa  my  help  deacenda, 

To  them  1  lift  mine  eyes. 
My  strength  on  Uim  alone  dependa 

Who  formed  the  earth  and  sUea. 
Be,  ever  watchful,  ever  nigh, 

Forbida  thy  £eet  to  sUde ; 
Mor  aieep  nor  slumber  seala  the  eye 

Of  Israel's  Guard  and  Guide. 
Be  at  thy  hand,  arrayed  in  might, 

Bia  shield  ahaU  o^er  thee  spread, 
Mor  aun  by  day  nor  moon  by  night 

BhaU  hurt  thy  fltvonred  head. 
Safe  Shalt  thou  go,  and  safe  return. 

While  Be  thy  life  defends, 
Whoee  eyea  thy  every  step  diacen. 

Whose  mercy  never  enda. 

Next  after  Merrick's,  but  at  a  respectful 
distance,  may  be  ranked  the  Cleveland 
Psalter,  by  Archdeacon  Churton.*  He  is 
the  best  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
and  is  often  very  successful  in  his  labour. 
He  employs  every  variety  of  stanza,  and 
generally  adapu  it  with  good  taste  to  the 
character  of  the  composition.  If  his  style 
is  sometimes  stiff  and  constrained,  it  is 
never  undignified  or  unworthy  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  He  thus  happily 
renders  Psalm  Ixxxvii. : — 

Bigh  ndaed  upon  the  holy  hiUa 

Her  eure  foundations  stand. 
Beloved  of  God  alK>ve  all  homes 

Of  Jacob's  happy  land. 

O  Zion,  glorious  things  to  oome 

Of  thee,  thy  prophets  sing. 
Thou  dwclling'phice  and  earthly  rest 

Of  heaven's  eternal  king. 

Dark  Egypt's  sona  and  Babylon 

To  thee  ahall  soon  be  known ; 
The  Tyrian  and  the  Philiatine 

Be  numbered  with  thine  own. 

Lo  I  from  Arabb's  shores  afiw. 

The  region  of  the  morn, 
Mew  names  to  Ziun*s  mount  are  come. 

Mew  souls  to  God  are  bora.  « 

The  birthright  of  thy  eitiiena 
Glad  atrangera  now  ahall  ahare, 

•  The  Book  of  Psalma,  &c.  &o.,  by  Edward 
Chortoo,  M.A.,  Arohdsacon  of  Clevelaad.  18&4. 
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AH  born  anew  to  Ood,  who  Imttds 

TMir  homo  of  oomfort  Ihere. 
And  in  the  records  of  Hit  book 

Each  name  ehall  be  enrolled, 
And  of  earh  toul  Co  life  new-born. 

The  fiiitbftil  number  told. 
The  children  of  the  long  shall  come, 

The  pipe  and  tebret  bring. 
And  living  founu  of  health  and  Joj 

In  thee  shall  erer  spring. 

A  version  by  Mr.  Montague,  pablished 
in  1851,  deseryes  mention  for  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal,  learning,  and  labour  which 
it  manifests,  bat  it  is  most  iinmutical. 
His  great  difficulty  has  been  in  his  own 
language.  His  version  in  one  resi>ect  is 
valuable  as  a  severely  literal  translation, 
hut  it  is  literal  witliout  being  literary. 
The  following  short  specimen  will  more 
than  suffice :— > 

PSALU  Lxvm. 
17  Ood*S  chariots,  that  seorwl  ChonsaDds  eoont. 
With  thonsanda  angela  were  i 
Even  as  on  tUnai's  ho^  mooot. 

The  Lord  was  *moag  them  there. 
Thou  art  gone  up  on  high :  Thou'st  sped : 

Thou  Tiotory  hast  achlcTed. 
Thj  captires  hast  Thou  oaptire  led 
And  gifU  from  men  receired. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to 
other  versions  which,  notwithstanding  the 
toil,  sorrow,  hope^  and  impoverishment  of 
their  fond  authors,  were  published  only  to 
be  forgotten.  Even  those  versions  which 
were  associated  with  religions  sects  have 
perished  ttom  the  world.  The  Glasaite 
and  the  Berean  versions^  once  so  promi- 
nent among  religious  publications  in  Scot- 
land, can  now  be  rarely  found  even  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  former  of  these^  and  I  may 
offer  a  short  specimen  of  the  Utter;* 

PSALH  XXL 
1*11  sfaig  Messiah,  conquering  King,  I 
He  glories  in  Jehorah*s  strength, 
Jehorah  %rill  the  kingdom  bring 
Snltfected  to  the  Son  at  length. 
The  Son  shall  fai  Jehorah  Joj, 
In  Uis  salratiou  high  exult; 
He*il  laugh  at  all  that  would  annoj. 
jSach  proud  insulter  Be*U  insult 
His  heBrt*s  dealre  Thou  gavcet  Uim, 
The  opening  of  Uis  lips  prevailed ; 
His  ejea  with  longing  grew  not  dhn 
•TiU  with  success  His  hopes  nere  sealed.  &e. 

•  The  Psalms,  &o.,  tf  John  Barclay,  A.M., 
SUnlster  of  the  Berean  Assemblj  in  JMlnburgh. 


One  cannot  regret  that  this^md  siaiiUf 
versions  have  fallen  into  oUivioB.  They 
exercised  an  evil  influence  on  all  who 
used  them.  They  represented  a  beantUnl 
and  sublime  part  of  Scriptnre  in  a  form 
repugnant  to  the  minds  of  educated  men, 
and  perverted  it  from  its  own  glorious 
purity  to  a  condition  unseemly,  mde,  and 
grotesque.  Spiritual  pride  and  the  Ht- 
temees  of  sectarianism  had  much  to  do 
in  the  formation  of  some  versions ;  while 
as  to  others,  we  must  make  no  heavier 
charge  than  vanity  and  the  old-fashioned 
anxiety  to  see  one's  rhymes  iaprint.  But 
beyond  and  above  these  causes,  I  may 
safely  assert  that  some  of  the  better  ver- 
sions were  suggested  by  the  felt  inade- 
quacy of  those  in  common  nse.  In 
England  this  has  also  called  forth  a  pro- 
fusion of  hymns  of  every  varied  excel- 
lence. In  general,  however,  they  are 
characterised  by  a  style  and  sentiment 
unworthy  of  companionship  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  are  often 
incorrect  and  bombastic  in  styles  inflated 
and  meaningless  in  phrase,  awanting  in 
dignity,  propriety,  reverence,  earnestness, 
intelligence,  piety,  and  everything  tliat 
constitutes  scriptural  devotion.  Tlie 
scarcity  of  good  hymns  in  the  English 
language  Is  a  melancholy  fact.  Hymns 
are  doubtless  counted  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  but  are  there  two  hun- 
dred good  and  unexceptionable  hymns  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  literature  ?  I  fear 
that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many.  In 
Scotland  the  same  necessity  demanded, 
during  last  century,  a  collection  of  scrip- 
tural songs  for  public  worship.  The  com- 
pilers of  that  collection  most  unwisely 
refused  to  look  at  good  and  happy  ver- 
sions of  individual  Psalms.  By  this  rule 
they  shut  themselves  out  fh>m  the  richest 
field  for  selection.  Without  interfering 
with  ourown  time-honoured  version,  they 
might  have  adopW  as  hymns  some  of  the 
Psalms  translated  or  paraphrased  by  HQ- 
ton,  Bishop  King,ChristopherPltt,Brsilh- 
waite,  Nathaniel  Cotton,  Patrick,  Jfer- 
rick,  and  others,  just  as  tliey  placed  Ad- 
dison's untextual  discourse  on  PsaUn  xiz. 
among  our  hymns.  Many  .paiaphnses 
on  the  Psalms  are  veiy  besotifUf  and, 
fhnn  the  natoxe  of  the  sabjecl^  are  mors 
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likely  to  be  correct  and  devotional  than 
hymns  founded  on  historical  nanratiye  or 
doctrinal  exposition.  I  close  this  paper 
with  a  quotation  from  a  paraphrase  on 
Psalm  cxxxiz.  It  is  not  without  merit, 
hnt  it  has  peculiar  interest  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  romantic,  accomplished,  and 
chiTalrous  original  of  Sir  Walter's  Bsron 
Bradwardine.  It  is  inscribed  by  the 
author,  Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
'*  to  my  worthy  friend,  Duncan  Toshach 
of  Monzievaird* 

Bat  whither  oan  mj  ipirlt  flj 

To  thun  Hit  angrj  fkce. 
The  lustre  of  whose  glorious  tije 

Enlightens  e? ery  place  ? 

If  on  the  wings  of  mom  Fm  lied 

And  pierce  the  d&wn  of  dty. 
Or  in  the  centre  mske  roj  bed. 

The  Omniident  treads  mj  wmj. 

If  my  unwary  heart  should  say. 
Darkness  niy  wandering  hides. 

Darkness  Is  brli;hter  than  the  day 
Where  glory's  King  resides. 

His  smiles  dispense  a  healing  raj. 

His  frowns  a  dismal  sliade ; 
The  whole  creation's  light  and  gay 

When  He  bestows  His  aid. 


APTICES  TO  TH08B  WHO  H17R8B  THB  SICK. 

Be  compoted. — ^It  is  almost  better  for  a 
sick  person  to  be  without  a  nurse  at  all, 
than  to  have  a  ftissy  fidgety  one  in  the 
room,  who  gives  the  poor  inralid  the 
feeling  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
whirlwind.  That  it  proceeds  from  the 
nervousness  and  anxiety  of  affection  is  no 
comfort,  and  indeed  is  often  only  an  ag- 
graration,  for  the  fresh  worry  that  the 
poor  nurse  is  sure  to  throw  herself  into, 
is  a  check  upon  the  expression  of  uneasi- 
ness or  additional  illness,  which  is  often 
a  relief.  Heal  affection,  nnited  with  com- 
mon sense,  will  produce  the  steady,  calm 
demeanour  which  is  such  a  rest  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  have  to  struggle  with 
the  nervousness  and  irritability  incidental 
to  severe  illness.  Want  of  presence  of 
mind  in  a  sick-room  is  productive  of 
worse  evils  than  mere  distress  to  the  in- 
valid. The  fussy,  easily  agitated  nurse 
will  be  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  sight 
of  a  fainting  fit,  or  the  bursting  afresh  of 
a  vein  after  bleeding;  she  will  forget  the 
simplest  remedies,  or  be  too  nervous  and 
faint  to  apply  them  properly ;  she  is  al- 
wftya  Id  danger  of  mistaking  medicines, 
and  sometimes  gives  a  lotion  internally, 
and  carefully  rubs  on  a  tonie  or  a  sooth- 
ing draught.    It  is  no  exaggeratloo  to  say 


that  fkr  more  sufibring,  and  even  loss  of 
life,  has  been  caused  by  want  of  compo- 
sure and  presence  of  mind  in  a  sick-room, 
than  by  negligence,  whether  wiiftil  or  un- 
designed. 

Be  quiet.^To  speak  and  to  more  gen- 
tly almost  everybody  knows  are  requi- 
sites; but  people  are  apt  to  forget  that 
slight  noises,  scarcely  heard  by  those  in 
health,  are  most  irritating  and  annoying 
to  the  sick.  The  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  the  scraping  of  a  pen,  or  the 
rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  or  shoes  that  have 
the  least  possible  suspicion  of  a  creak,  or 
poking  or  mending  the  fire,  or  the  unne- 
cessary rattle  of  the  lock  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  door,  often  cause  an  amount 
of  nervous  sufibring  which  excites  the 
pulse  and  other  bad  symptoms,  though 
the  expression  of  it  may  be  smothered 
ftom  the  patient's  dislike  to  appear  cap- 
tious or  troublesome.  Nurses  ought  to 
think  of  these  things,  and  avoid  them 
without  being  told  to  do  so.  He  very 
careful,  however,  never  to  witisper  in  a 
sick-room,  or  to  allow  of  any  conversa- 
tion near  enough  to  be  only  partially 
heard.  A  loud  voice  is  less  injurious 
than  striving  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences. 

It  is  very  common  to  allow  many  per- 
sons free  entrance  into  the  sick-room, 
and  no  error  in  nursing  do  we  find  more 
fluently  in  cottage  homes.  Out  of  mis- 
taken kindness  the  neighbours  flock  in  to 
discuss  the  symptoms,  and  to  tell  dismal 
stories  of  precisely  similar  casea,  which 
invariably  end  fatally.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  allow  only  one  person  to  go  in  at  a 
time,  and  as  seldom  varied  as  possible, 
for  a  new  face  is  often  a  positive  shook 
to  an  invalid.  When  the  patient  wishes 
to  sleep,  or  to  lie  quiet,  a  signal  ought  to 
be  agreed  upon— a  towel  hung  across  the 
handle  of  the  door  outside,  or  a  long 
piece  of  paper  put  through  the  key- hole. 
Few  people  seem  to  understand  that  si- 
lence and  darkness  are  the  two  great 
soothers  and  restoratives  in  a  sick-room; 
—of  course,  the  degree  of  light  to  be  ad- 
mitted must  entirely  depend  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  but  a  gentle  twilight 
is  often  preferable  to  total  darkness. 

Be  orderly. — No  one  who  has  not  felt  it 
would  believe  how  Annoying  it  is  to  a 
sick  person  to  see  any  want  of  order  in 
the  room  or  about  the  bed — it  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  keep  awake  and  to  irritate, 
and  thus  to  retard  recovery.  A  nurse'a 
constant  duty  ought  to  be  to  arrange  all 
the  little  things  in  the  room,  if  she  can 
do  it  noiselessly  and  unobtrusively, — to 
put  the  bed-clothes  straight,— the  medi- 
cine bottles  on  a  tray  covered  with  a 
clean  white  doth,  instead  of  being  scat- 
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tered  here  and  there,— the  books,  watch, 
and  handkerchief  at  hand,— empty  capi 
and  plates  caref ally  banished,  —  and 
glasses  and  spoons,  as  well  as  eyerything 
else  connected  with  the  sick-roooHf  kept 
Bcmpnlonsly  clean.  Great  order  should 
be  observed  with  regard  to  medicine  bot- 
tles; those  required  at  night  miut  be 
kept  separate  from  those  in  use  during 
the  day,  while  those  used  only  occasion- 
ally ought  to  be  put  away  in  a  cupboard, 
high  out  of  the  reach  of  young  children. 
Labels  with  directions  should  be  kept 
upon  all  the  bottles:  poison,  in  large 
letters,  written  upon  those  containing 
laudanum  or  poisonous  liniments;  and 
nothing  should  be  trusted  to  memory. 
Before  giTing  a  dose,  even  fVom  a  bottle 
with  the  appearance  of  which  the  nurse 
thinks  herself  perfectly  familiar,  she 
ought  to  read  the  label  again. 

Be  ibmf.— Listen  patiently  to  the  sick 
person's  little  fancies  and  depressions; 
don't  contradict  them  unnecessarily,  and 
never  laugh  at  them ;  it  may  quicken  the 
pulse,  but  cannot  do  any  good.  Without 
meaning  to  be  unkind,  a  nurse  often  is 
essentially  sa  When  an  invniid  is  feel- 
ing particularly  ill  and  uncomfortable,  it 
is  excessively  teasing  to  be  told  **bow 
well  you  are  looking  to-day:"  perhaps 
the  cheek  is  flushed,  and  the  eye  bright- 
ened with  feverishness,  and  it  is  provok- 
ing to  have  it  insinuated,  as  the  patient 
in  her  irritability  thinks  is  meant,  that 
ahe  is  not  so  ill  as  she  says,  or  that  she 
is  *'  making  a  fuss."  Want  of  tact  will 
give  rise  to  the  other  extreme  of  saying, 
when  the  sick  person  is  really  better,  and 


anxious  to  be  thought  so.  *'  How  shock- 
ing you  do  look  to-day!"  Never  tease 
the  sufferer  to  appear  better  than  slie 
really  can  be ;  all  efforts  ought  to  come 
from  her  own  wilL  When  she  has  her 
bed  made,  don't  set  her  up  on  hard  chairs 
by  way  of  strengthening  her ;  but  if  tbers 
is  no  sofa  or  easy  chair,  lay  her  down  on 
the  floor  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  On  the 
other  hand,  don't  go  into  the  other  ex- 
treme of  over- sympathy  and  lugubrious 
looks.  A  cheerful  expression,  and  even 
occasionally  a  quietly  playftal  manner,  will 
do  much  to  remove  any  temporary  vn- 
reasonableness,  for  sick  persons  are  often 
very  like  children.  Kindness  during  re- 
covery is  especially  necessary ;  then,  at 
least,  the  inviUid  feels  mo^e  dependent 
upon  it.  Those  accustomed  to  severe 
illness  know  that  oonvalescenoe  is  the 
most  trying  time  of  all.  Everybody  is  full 
of  congratulation— interest  and  sympathy 
slacken— the  doctor^s  visits  get  fewer— 
the  nurse  begins  to  feel  how  tired  she  is 
—the  patient  is  full  of  self-reproaches  that 
she  cannot  feel  better  and  happier— the 
excitement  is  over— aches  and  pains  start 
into  existence  that  she  had  no  time  to 
think  of  before — ^languor  and  depreasioB 
now  take  the  place  of  feverishness — and 
positive  crossness  is  often  added  to  the 
humiliation  of  weakness.  Then  is  the 
time  for  a  nurse  to  shew  that  her  heart 
is  in  her  work ;  the  soothing  manner,  the 
kindly  words  of  counsel,  the  tender  touch 
and  tone,  will  sink  much  more  deeply  into 
the  heart  than  during  the  time  of  active 
suffering,  when  the  mind  was  fully  occu- 
pied.—JbTisf  Brewtta'9  HcmMthM  Boomumg. 


^otfc^ft   Of  Booitii* 


The  Primeval  World:  A  Treatue  on  the 
Relations  of  Geology  to  Theology.  By 
the  Key.  Patok  J.  Gloao.  Edinburgh ; 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Mb.  Gloao  is  already  favourably  known 
to  the  literary  world  by  his  treatise  on 
the  **  Assurance  of  Salvation,"  and  his 
treatise  on  "  Justification  by  Faith." 
These  are  both  purely  theological  works ; 
but  in  his  "  Primeval  World,"  he  blends 
scientific  with  theological  truth,  and,  by 
thus  widening  his  range  of  subject,  we 
believe  he  will  widen  his  class  of  readers. 
Geology  has  opened  up  to  us  new  views 
of  creation,  and  the  author  of  this  book 
attempts  to  harmonise  these  with  the 
statements  of  the  Mosaic  record.  He 
does  not  profess  to  teach  geologyi  hot  to 


shew  it  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Bible. 
He  does  not  come  before  the  worid  pro- 
claiming himself  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
a  new  fossil,  or  the  contriver  of  a  new 
theory  of  stratification;  bul  he  comes 
bringing  with  him  all  the  recognised 
truths  of  the  science,  and  presenting 
these  in  their  relationship  to  the  truths 
of  revelstion.  This  subject  has  already 
engaged  many  ingenious  minds.  Mr. 
Gloag  treads  no  new  track.  Bucklaad, 
Pye  Smith,  Sedgewick,  Miller,  Hitchcock^ 
King,  have  trodden  it  before  him,  nnm 
left  their  footprints  for  his  guidance^ 
Still,  Mr.  Gloag  has  thrown  lisht  upon 
the  path  he  has  traversed,  and  poinledi 
out  objects  by  the  wayside  which  have* 
escaped  the  observation  of  thoee  who 
went  before.    If  we  cannot  nj  that  hii 
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"  Primeval  World  "  is  flumiinded  by  a 
Inmiooiit  atmosphere  of  itt  own,  we  can 
at  least  say,  that  it  reflects  clearly  and 
steadily  the  light  of  the  great  central 
lominaries  of  the  geological  universe. 

The  first  subject  discussed  is  the  anti- 
quity of  the  earth.  That  the  earth  has 
existed  many  millions  of  years,  is  now  as 
clearly  established  as  any  truth  of  phy- 
sical science.  Mr.  Gloag  skilfully  pre- 
sents to  the  reader  the  facts  upon  which 
this  conclusion  rests ;  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world ;  the  order,  the  number,  and 
thickness  of  the  strata;  the  countless 
generations  of  animals  which  lived  and 
died,  and  became  extinct  before  man  ap* 
peaied  upon  the  terrestrial  stage.  All 
this,  though  the  result  of  much  patient 
research,  is  now  easily  proved,  and  easily 
understood.  But  how  are  we  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
ds  ?-— bow  are  we  to  harmonise  the  record 
of  the  rocks  with  the  record  of  Moses  7 
Professor  Powell  says,  that  the  first 
chspter  of  Genesis  is  poetry,  and  not 
history,  and  that  the  only  particle  of 
truth  it  contains  is,  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Bngh  Miller,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  Kurtz,  says,  that  God 
presented  the  work  of  creation  to  His 
servant  Moses  in  a  series  of  visions,  and 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  de- 
scription of  these.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  de- 
clares that  the  disputed  chapter  refers 
only  to  a  small  portion  of.  the  earth  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  which  some  six  thou- 
sand years  ago  underwent  a  great  con- 
vulsion, and  was  fitted  up  to  be  the  abode 
of  man.  Others  have  thought  the  whole 
difficulty  might  be  got  rid  of  by  regard- 
ing the  six  days  not  as  natural  days  of 
twenty*  four  hours,  but  as  immense  per- 
iods of  time. 

Mr.  Gloag  declares  himself  satisfied 
with  none  of  these  theories  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  in  this  we  think  he  is  right. 
The  truth  is,  every  one  of  them  is  encom- 
passed with  insurmountable  difilculties. 
They  seem  to  widen  rather  than  lessen 
the  discrepancy.  Ihe  geologist  must, 
therefore,  in  the  meantime,  stand  on  the 
one  side  of  the  gulf  and  the  Biblicist  on 
the  other,  awaiting  the  time  when  it  shall 
he  bridged  over.  While  they  thus  wait, 
let  each  hold  his  own  truths  as  true^ 
believing  that,  though  Genesis  and  geo- 
logy have  not  been  reconciled,  they  will 
be  jecondled. 

'*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,**  says  our 
author,  **  that  our  ignorance  of  the  true 
method  of  reconciliation  between  the 
facu  of  geology  and  the  statements  of  re- 
velation does  not  prove  that  there  is  any 


real  discrepant.  Both  the  geological 
facts,  when  fhlly  demonstrated,  and  the 
scriptural  declarations,  when  properly  in- 
terpreted, are  founded  on  truth,  and  can- 
not possibly  contradict  each  other.  We 
believe  that  there  exists  a  reconciling 
principle  between  them,  although  from 
want  of  data  we  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover it.  Meanwhil^  our  ignorance 
ought  to  teach  us  caution  and  patience^ 
but  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  there  is  any  real  contradic- 
tion between  science  and  revelation."— 
p.  112. 

One  of  the  singular  facts  brought  to 
light  by  geology  is  the  series  of  plants 
and  animals  which  have  flourished  for  a 
time  upon  our  earth  and  then  disap- 
peared. Not  only  has  the  individual 
died,  but  the  race  has  died ;  and  as  old' 
races  have  died  out  new  ones  have  been 
born.  The  individual  has  lived  for  its 
fife,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years:  the  race 
for  its  five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
years ;  but  there  has  been  a  period  to  the 
one  as  well  as  to  the  other.  Both  have 
had  the  same  doom.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable  still  is,  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
The  lowest  forms  of  life  are  first  found ; 
the  highest  forms  are  last  found.  There 
was  an  age  of  fishes,  and  nothing  higher 
than  fishes ;  an  age  of  reptiles,  and 
nothing  higher  than  reptiles;  and  then 
came  the  age  of  mammals,  of  which 
the  highest  specimen  is  man.  What  is 
called  the  DeTelopment  hypothesis  was 
broached  before  geology  was  known,  but 
the  geological  facts  to  which  we  have 
alluded  have  given  to  it  fresh  arguments 
and  new  vigour.  It  has  been  held  that 
each  new  race  of  animals  is  just  the  race 
which  preceded  it  more  fully  developed. 

This  hypothesis  was  made  popular  by 
the  "^  Vestiges  of  Creation."  There  is  a 
wonderful  fascination  about  this  book. 
There  is  a  philosophical  air  about  it.  It 
looks  like  the  truth,  though  it  be  not  the 
truth.  Yet  few  books  have  been  more 
abused.  It  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
the  work  of  a  socialist,  betraying  both 
ignorance  and  presumption  in  every  page ; 
a  tissue  oi  rash  generalisations  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  universal  condemnation,  and  even 
this  universal  contempt,  the  ablest  in- 
quirers of  our  day  have  thought  it  de- 
serving of  an  elaborate  answer.  The 
result  is,  the  hypothesis  is  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  scientific  fact.  Being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  it  is  found  want- 
ing. No  instance  of  development  can  be 
given.  No  instance  of  the  transmutation 
or  mixture  of  species  csn  be  found.  And 
altliough  to  the  geological  seriesi  fishes 
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appear  before  reptiles,  and  reptiles  before 
maramaU,  the  highest  typei  of  these 
different  classes  have  been  found  at  the 
period  of  their  very  first  appearance  in 
creation.  If,  then,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  pronounce  the  derelopment  hypothesis 
absolutely  false,  we  are,  at  least,  warrant- 
ed to  say  that  it  is  not  yet  proved.  Mr. 
Gloag  thus  sums  up  the  eTidencenpon  the 
point  :— 

^<  It  (the  development  theory)  has  not 
received  the  support  of  a  single  great  man 
of  the  present  day^it  cannot  reckon 
among  its  modern  advocates  a  single  great 
name.  All  our  eminent  geologists,  Lyell, 
Murchison,  Sedgcwick,  Buckl^nd,  I)e  la 
Beche,  D^Orbigny,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Ed- 
ward Forbes;  all  our  great  geologists, 
physiologists,  and  comparative  anatomists 
— Cuvier,  Agassi z,  Owen,  and  Roget; 
aU  our  distinguished  botanists — Lindley, 
Harvey,  and  Hooker;  all,  with  united 
voice,  declare  against  it ;  each  in  his  own 
department  asserts  that  it  has  not  a  single 
fact  it  its  favour— that  it  contradicts  the 
ascertained  facts  of  science — and  that, 
however  plausible  it  may  appear  to  men 
of  narrow  views  and  limited  acquirements, 
it  is  opposed  to  all  those  general  deduc- 
tions which  constitute  the  higher  walks 
of  science."  Having  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Gloag  finds,  in  the  many 
successive  creations  which  have  taken 
place,  and  especially  in  the  last  and  high- 
est of  all,  the  creation  of  man,  new  proofs 
of  the  existence,  power,  and  goodness  of 
God. 

Another  interesting  question  discussed 
in  the  '*  Primeval  World"  is  the  Noacbian 
Deluge.  The  popular  belief  to  the  present 
diiy  is,  that  the  flood  was  universal, — that 
it  swept  over  every  continent,  covered 
every  mountain,  destroyed  every  creature 
that  had  the  breath  of  life.  Mr.  Gloag  is 
bold  enough  to  profess  his  faith  in  a  par- 
tial deluge.  Yet  he  is  not  the  first  divine 
who  has  hazarded  the  opinion.  While 
geology  was  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes, 
Stillingflcet  and  Poole  expres^  grave 
doubts  about  the  universality  of  the  flood. 
In  more  recent  times,  Pye  Smith,  Miller, 
Hitchcock,  King— almost  every  geologist 
who  has  touched  upon  the  subject—have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
deluge  was  local,  covering  only  so  much 
of  the  globe  as  was  then  inhabited  by 
man.  Yet  it  requires  some  boldness  for 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
publish  the  truth.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  Assembly  Hall  is  keenly  orthodox. 
There  are  doctors  of  divinity  who  devoutly 
believe  that  all  geologista  are  infidels, 
and,  of  course,  that  persons  who  doubt  the 
universality  of  the  deluge  are  tometfaiog 
Yet  Mr.  Oloag  haadone  wdl  to 


write  what  he  thinks,  and  what  every 
sensible^  not  to  say  erery  scientific  man, 
thhiks  too.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  opposed  to  his  opinions ;  nothing  ia 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith; 
and  religion  will  gain,  instead  of  loeing, 
by  the  most  earnest  inqniriea,  and  the 
most  open  acknowledgment  of  the  reaalL 
Had  the  Church  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
its  ancient  faith  in  the  motion  of  the  ran 
round  the  earth,  and  the  creation  of  the 
whole  universe  out  of  nothing  aiz  thoo* 
sand  years  ago,  would  it  have  oocained 
the  high  position  which  it  happily  does 
in  the  present  day? 

Another  subject  ably  handled  by  Mr. 
Gloag  is  Death  before  the  Fall.  Geology 
has  revealed  that  life  and  death  are  co- 
eval—twins bom  at  one  birth:  and  that 
as  there  was  organic  life  in  the  world  im- 
known  ages  before  the  advent  of  Adam, 
so  was  there  death.  We  had  hitherto 
supposed  that  death  was  introdnoed  into 
our  world  by  sin;  but  this  geological  re- 
velation has  made  men  betake  themselves 
to  their  Bible  .to  examine  its  text  man 
narrowly,  and  they  now  discover  they  aie 
guilty  of  an  unwarrantable  assomptian. 
All  that  is  affirmed  in  the  inspired  re- 
cord is,  that  man's  sin  brought  death 
upon  man.  It  made  the  immortal  mor- 
tal. The  lower  animals  unendowed  with 
reason,  were  mortal  from  the  firat.  Thus 
science  has  obided  ouc  want  of  caution  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oradea. 

The  «'  Primeval  World  "  combines  free 
Inquiry  with  a  profound  reverence  for 
divine  truth.  The  author  bowa  Mmself 
to  the  ground  before  the  awfhl  myiteries 
of  revelation,  and  does  not  preanme  to 
dogmatise  in  regard  to  the  secret  thmgs 
which  belong  unto  God.  A  Chriatian  as 
well  as  a  phUosopfaio  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  volume.  The  discoveries  of  acienoe 
are  presented  as  new  motives  to  gimtitade 
and  praise.  The  volcanic  mountain,  the 
upheaved  strata,  the  fossil  bed,  the  ooal 
which  we  bum,  the  iron  which  we  mould 
into  every  useftil  shape,  all  speak  of  the 
Great  Being  *"  who  of  old  laid  the  foon- 
dations  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Gloag's  s^le  ia  admirably  fitted  far 
scientific  discoveries.  It  ia  perfiBctly 
transparent^  concise^  simple.  The  frusta 
are  stated  and  the  arguments  met  in  such 
a  way  that  all  may  understand  them. 
Though  there  are  several  books  of  the 
kind,  we  do  not  know  one  which,  upon 
the  whole,  gives  a  better  view  of  geolegy 
in  its  bearings  upon  revelation.  It.ia 
neither  latitudinanan  in  ita  reiigioii  nor 
narrow  m  its  science :  but  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  Christian  and  inquirtnir  mind, 
and  it  will  leave  itt  impren  upon  ell  who 
read  it. 
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Yoor  companioDs  are  real;  their  worda 
are  real ;  their  friendship  is  real ;  why  is 
not  Christ  as  real  ?  Because  yoo  do  not 
think  of  Hiro,  or  speak  to  Him,  or  he- 
lieve  in  Him,  as  heartily  as  you  should 
do.  *'  The  fear  of  men  hringeth  a  snare, 
but  he  who  trusts  m  the  Lord  is  safe !  " 
Oh  I  could  you  belieye  that  the  Master 
calleth  theSf  would  you  any  longer  refuse 
to  arise  and  meet  Him  ? 

When  hesitating  in  some  hour  of  weak- 
ness, could  yon  be  ridiculed  into  eyil  if  you 
heard  Him,  with  pleading  voice,  asking 
you,  amidst  the  fallings  away  of  many 
professors,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  and 
could  you  go  away  sorrowful  if  you 
heard  Him  in  lore  address  you,  saying, 
*'  One  thing  thou  lackest :  sell  all,  fol- 
low me  I*  And  should  you,  in  some 
dread  hour  of  sorrow  and  darkness,  deny 
Him,  could  you  stand  the  questionings 
and  pitying  gaze  from  beneath  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  amidst  the  blood  ?  Would 
it  not  condemn  you,  humble  you,  crush 
you,  until  you  wept  bitterly,  and  were 
restored,  to  be  undecided  no  more  I  Let 
faith,  then,  behold  a  present  Saviour. 

Moreover,  look  forward  a  few  years, 
and  tell  me  what  will  the  praise  of 
men  do  for  you  ?  what  will  it  profit  you, 
if  you  thereby  lose  for  ever  the  praise  of 
Ood,  and  your  immortal  souls?  What 
to  you  will  be  mere  human  opinion  in 
the  hour  of  death?  Will  the  smile 
which  once  rested  on  your  sins,  and  the 
trickery  of  words,  and  the  cunning 
witchery  of  looks  and  language,  which 
made  you  brave  to  do  evil,  be  sufficient 
to  fortify  you  against  a  justly  angry 
Ood?  If  old  age  comes,  what  a  com- 
mentary will  the  graveyard  furnish 
on  the  influences  which,  in  early  life, 
robbed  you  of  your  God  I  God  lives 
ever  the  same.  He  is  in  the  end  what 
He  was  in  the  beginning  of  life;  but 
what  of  those  who  persuaded  you  to 
be  undecided  ?  What !  was  it  for  the 
smile  which  once  played  around  the  lips, 
or  the  look  that  was  once  directed  iVom 
that  skull  tossed  up  by  the  sexton's 
spade,  that  you  were  tempted  to  forsake 
the  ever-living  Jehovah  ?  Was  it  really 
for  this  or  that  one,  whose  fragments  of 
bone  are  there  mingled  with  dust,  that 


you  gave  up  the  inheritance  of  tlie 
saints  ?  What  an  inscription  would  this 
be  for  your  tomb  I—*' Here  lies  one  who, 
to  gain  the  praise  of  those  who  lie  here 
buried,  lost  for  ever  the  love  of  bis  God 
and  Saviour ! "  Ah !  the  folly  is  suffici- 
ently palpable  even  now^but  what  will  it 
be  at  judgment  ?  What  will  it  be  when 
the  d^id  rise,  and  the  universe  is  gather- 
ing around  the  great  throne?  Jesus 
appears,  and  a  voice  is  heard  addressing 
you,  '<Go  you  out  to  meet  Him!" 
Ponder  well,  now,  upon  that  meeting,  for 
come  it  must  Will  the  Brother  and  Sa- 
viour then  meet  in  you  a  brother,  a 
friend,  and  a  believer  ?  But,  if  not,  then 
hear  His  own  words,  **  What  will  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  Whosover, 
there/ors^  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
my  words  in  this  adulterous  generation, 
of  him  also  will  th^  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  with  the  holy  angels  I  ** 

I  beseech  you,  then,  be  decided.  Cast 
in  your  lot  manfully,  promptly,  with 
Christ  and  His  saints— yea,  with  all  but 
the  wicked  and  the  lost  Go  to  Jesus 
himself  in  prayer.  He  knows  and  loves 
you,  and  has  an  interest  inconceivabU  to 
you  in  your  well-being.  Tell  Him  all 
your  difficulties,  temptations,  and  actual 
feelings,  honestly.  Cast  yourself  upon 
His  love  and  wisdom.  But  remember, 
no  bargftin-making — no  mental  reserva- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  be  saved,  He  must 
save  you  in  His  way,  the  only  possible 
way.  In  order  to  do  this  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  subject  you  to  severe  dis- 
cipline. The  horrible  disease  of  sin  is 
not  cured  without  operations  painful  to 
the  flesh.  Be  subject  to  the  great  and 
tender  Physician,  and  live !  But  oh  t 
the  blindness  and  infktuation  of  that 
young  man  who,  having  come  to  Jesus 
seeking  life  eternal,  departs  sorrowful 
without  it,  just  at  the  moment,  too, 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  I  And  why  ? 
Because  the  Saviour  will  have  his  whole 
undivided  heart,  and  therefore  bids  hira 
forsake  all,  and  follow  Him  in  spirit  and 
character.  But  he,  miserable  man, 
blinded  by  unbelief^  xannot  trust  the 
Saviour  for  true  life ;  and  though,  before 
x2 
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God  and  the  angels,  he  is  poor  and  needy, 
yet  he  goes  away  sorrowful,  becaase  be 
thinks  he  has  without  Christ  much 
riches!    Thou  fool!     Be  decided,  and 


resol?e  to  be  all  Christ  has  died  to  make 
yoo,  and  thus  to  possess  and  enjoy  all 
He  liTea  to  impart  to  you— for  time  and 
eternity!  N. 


THOUGHTS    FOR    THE    AFFLICTED. 


(1.)  Whrv  some  great  affliction  threatens 
to  overwhelm  yon,  be  not  too  much  dis- 
couraged though  you  are  unable  to  say, 
*'I  am  prepared  for  it.*'  Be  persuaded 
only  that  if  you  tru«t  Him,  God  will  pre' 
pare  you  for  wliatever  He  sends,  in  His 
own  way  and  in  the  needful  time. 

(2.)  It  is  a  hard  struggle  to  say  from 
the  heart,  **  Thy  will  be  done  1 "  not  be- 
cause it  must  be  done  whether  we  choose 
it  or  not,  but  bectose  we  really  choose  that 
God's  will  more  than  ours  should  be  done 
in  eyerything.  For  it  is  not  the  will  of 
an  Almighty  King  merely,  who  does 
what  He  pleases,  but  the  will  of  a  Father 
who  never  pleases  to  do  anything  which 
is  not  perfectly  glorious  in  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  lore,  and  which  will 
not,  when  we  know  Him  perfectly,  he^een 
to  haye  been  so  to  us  in  our  darkest  as 
well  as  in  our  sunniest  days. 

(3.)  What  a  blessed  freedom  have  the 
children  of  God,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  open  all  their  hearts  to  God,  and  to 
plead  with  Him  as  children,  even  for  the 
remoral  of  a  cup  which  yet  may  not  be 
removed !  David  was  told  by  the  pro- 
phet Nathan  that  his  child  must  die — 
yet  he  pled  with  God  to  spare  it ;  and 
-was  not  God  pleased  with  such  a  mark 
•of  confidence  from  the  heart  of  a  loving 
father  on  earth  to  a  more  loving  Father 
in  heaven?  And  was  it  not  the  same 
spirit  of  love,  pleading  as  it  were  against 
hope  for  the  removal  of  a  sorrow,  yet 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  love  which 
might  not  perhaps  remove  it,  when  ^>ur 
Lord  said,  ^*  If  it  he-possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  firom  me;  but  not  my  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done !  ** 

(4.)  How  strengthening  it  is  in  afflic- 
tion to  realise  the  fact  that,  however  deep 
we  may  descend  in  sorrow,  Jesus  went 
deeper  still—that  we  can  never  be  in  any 
-state  with  which* He  has  not  sympathy 


as  ^a  man  of  sorrows,  and  as  one  ae- 
quaintedwith  grief,"  and  who  has  **  homed 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suf- 
fered." 

(5.)  Every  child  of  God  may  in  a  true 
sense  offer  up  that  prayer  which  Jesns 
uttered  ere  He  entered  on  the  night  of 
His  last  suffering.  *<  Father,  glorify  Thy 
Son,  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee !  *' 
For,  just  as  the  reality  of  our  sonship  and 
filial  confidence  towards  God  are  made 
manifest  in  trial,  will  God,  as  a  Father, 
be  glorified  in  and  by  us. 

(6.)  There  are  many  plausible  but  fidse 
refuges,  to  which  the  sufferer  is  apt  to 
fly  in  the  time  of  affliction,  instead  of 
meeting  €rod  and  seeking  to  realise  His 
gracious  purpose,  that  we  should  find 
our  life  in  Himself  and  Himself  only. 
We  may,  for  example,  fall  back  with  real 
^ankiiilness  on  what  He  leaves  us,  and 
say,  **  Thank  God  for  such  and  such 
mercies  that  are  still  ours.  It  might 
have  been  so  much  worse  with  us  I " 
But  may  we  not  be  cherishing  as  worldly 
and  as  ungodly  a  spirit  with  what  is  left 
as  with  what  was  taken  away  ?  May  we 
not  be  as  covetous  with  the  few  pounds 
left  as  with  the  many  lost?— as  idolatrous 
with  the  few  friends  remaining  as  with 
the  many  removed  ?  The  obedient  loyal 
heart  is  not  gained,  if  the  rebel  is  only 
driven  back  to  occupy,  with  an  unchanged 
spirit,  a  smaller  portion  of  territory. 
Nor  is  mere  etuherance  or  nAmission 
what  God  is  seeking.  **  We  must  sub- 
mit,* ^  we  must  be  patient,"  are  sayings 
which  do  not  express  that  which  God 
wishes  to  find  in  us ;  for  He  is  not  edu- 
cating us  as  stoics  to  submit  merely  to 
pain,  and  lias  no  pleasure  in  patienoe  or 
endurance  as  «fK£i,  or  for  their  own  sake. 
These  are  profitable  only  as  condition* 
of  our  receiving  true  good,  which  is  a 
knowledge  of  Chd,    The  calm  submissioa 
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of  a  North  American  Indian  to  torture 
without  a  sign  of  impatience  has  no 
lilceness  to  the  meek  submission  of  a 
child  of  God  to  the  Father  of  his  spirit 
Nor,  again,  is  the  mere  hope  of  having  our 
ios$es  made  up  in  eternity ^  the  chief  ground 
of  comfort  and  strength  which  becomes 
a  Christian  mourner  to  entertain.  Let 
him  beware,  lest  in  **  longing  to  meet  his 
friends  in  heaven,**  he  msy  be  worship- 
ping still  the  same  idols,  and  still  refus- 
ing to  give  his  heart  to  God.  The  only 
sure  deliverance  from  sorrow,  and  the 
only  way  to  have  every  "  loss  made  up," 
is  ''  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
He  hath  sent." 

(7.)  f  hilippians  ir.  6.—*'  Be  careful  for 
nothing," — that  is,  be  not  over- anxious 
about  aa^  thing,  as  t/  you  were  alone 
and  solitary,  with  no  one  canng  for  you 
or  carrying  your  burden.  *'But  in 
every  thing  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God  hy  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion." This  is  the  blessed  evidence  that 
affliction  is  sanctified,  and  the  only  means 
of  obtainiog  comfort  and  deliverance. 
And  '*  everything  "  which  concerns  you  may 
be  unburdened  to  your  God,  who  num- 
bers the  hairs  of  your  head.  It  is  added, 
*^with  thanksgiving"  And  what  will 
tend  more  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the 
love  of  Godwin  His  interest  in  us— in 
the  certainty  that  all  good  will  be  ours 
—and  in  our  own  unworthiness— than 
by  recalling  and  thanking  Him  for  what 


He  has  done  to  us  and  for  us  in  the  past 
and  promised  for  the  future?  And  if 
we  do  this,  what  then  ?  '*  The  peace  of 
God"-^that  peace  which  the  God  of 
peace  imparts  and  sustains->-that  peace 
which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  His  own 
Son  in  the  midst  of  sorrow — <*  will  keep 
our  minds  and  hearts  through  Christ 
Jesus!" 

(8.)  "  When  Jesus  heard  that  Lazarus 
was  sick.  He  abode  two  days  in  the  same 
place."  (Johnju.6.)  Why?  Because 
He  had  the  interests  of  many  to  cany 
on  His  heart.  He  had,  for  example,  to 
consider  how  He  would  do  the  most 
good  not  only  to  Martha,  Mary,  and 
Lazarus,  but  to  His  disciples  (v.  15)— to 
the  poor  unbelieving  Jews  (v.  42)---and 
to  the  whole  world,  that  in  all  *<  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby  "  (v.  4).  But 
the  afflicted  sisters  were  thinking  only 
of  themselves  and  their  own  sorrow,  and 
thought  Jesus  had  forgotten  both !  (v. 
21  and  82).  Let  ut  learn  to  trust  Him 
even  though  He  delays  coming  to  our 
relief  when  we  in  our  impatience  and 
ignorance  think  He  ought  to  come.  Our 
darkest  hour,  like  theirs,  may  be  nearest 
dawn.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  see  and 
know,  as  they  did,  tliat  all  has  been  done 
lovingly  and  thoughtfully  for  our  high- 
est good,  for  the  good  of  all,  and  for  the 
glory  of  God.  <'  Oh  ye  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  did  ye  doubt  1 " 

N. 


COMEXa—No.  n.  THE  NATURE  OF  COMETS. 


BaFORi  passing  firom  the  great  comet  of 
1858,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  it  portended,  according  to  the  laws 
laid  down  by  our  superstitious  fore- 
fathers. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
comets  came  with  one  uniform  message 
..-that  they  gave  only  a  vague  general 
announcement  of  coming  disasters.  No ; 
tiie  astrology  of  comeU  was  a  most  com- 
p'ex  and  elaborate  science.  The  classi- 
fication of  Pliny  was  accepted,  by  which 
comete  are  divided  into  twelve  distinct 
species,  according  to  the  various  shapes 
they  assume.    The  implements  of  war 


suggested  names  for  the  various  kinds. 
There  were  sword  comets,  dagger  comets, 
and  spear  comets.  Less  warlike  names 
were  derived  firom  other  familiar  objects, 
and  there  were  lamp  comets,  homed 
comets,  and  bearded  comete.  Each  of 
these  had  ite  own  astrological  meaning, 
and  bore  ite  own  distinctive  message. 
But  there  was  a  bewildering  complexity 
produced,  when  the  distinctive  message 
was  modified  by  the  constellation  or 
house  in  which  it  appeared.  And,  with 
so  many  loopholes  for  escape,  the  astro- 
loger must  have  had  little  cunning  in  his 
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art,  if  he  could  not  demonstrate  that 
the  prediction  was  always  verified  by 
the  event.  But,  leaving  the  houses  out 
of  accouDt,  what  is  the  astrological  signi- 
ficance of  the  late  comet?  We  shall 
take  as  our  guide  in  this  matter  a  cer- 
tain John  Gadbury,  who  published  a 
curious  work  on  comets  in  the  year  1666, 
and  whose  doctrines  pretty  fairly  repre- 
sent the  notions  then  generally  enter- 
tained of  comets.  The  great  feature  of 
the  late  comet  was  its  long  tail.  What 
does  our  authority,  then,  say  of  such 
comets?  "When  a  very  great  tailed 
oomet  appears  unto  the  world,  it  inti- 
mates the  death  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
great  persons,  and  such  as  are  in  emi- 
nent place  in  the  kingdom :  it  denotes 
also  wars,  but  chiefiy  in  these  parts  into 
which  it  extends  its  Uil  or  rays."  With 
the  wide  world  as  the  field  of  verification, 
and  with  no  limit  as  to  time,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  comet  to  prove  a 
fiilse  prophet.  But  Donati's  oomet  may 
belong  to  another  class.  It  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  argenticomus.  '*  This 
is  the  brightest  and  clearest  of  all  comets, 
and  hath  the  clearest  and  purest  beams. 
It  portends  abundance  of  com  and  fruits, 
and  an  increase  of  all  things  growing 
upon  the  earth,  in  those  parts  especially 
unto  which  it  shall  be  visible.**  The 
late  abundant  harvest  of  grain  and  fruit, 
both  at  home  and  the  continent,  would 
have  been  hailed  in  f9rmer  times  as  the 
most  signal  fulfilment  of  the  comet's 
prognostication.  This  forms  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  su- 
perstitious beliefs  were  fostered  in  for- 
mer times,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
fUlacies,  arising  from  mere  coincidences, 
take  root  even  at  the  present  day.  Mere 
coincidence  is  the  basis  of  superstition, 
just  as  logical  induction  Is  the  basis  of 
science. 

Many  of  the  French  conventual  esta- 
blishments are  dated  from  the  year  887, 
when  a  large  comet  appeared  and  spread 
terror  throughout  Europe.  Louis-Ie- 
Debonnaire,  the  son  of  Charlemagne, 
was  then  reigning,  and  these  establish- 
ments were  intended  to  avert  the  coming 
disasters.  The  comets  must  have  been 
useftil  allies  to  the  priests  of  those  days. 


It  is  curious  to  think,  that  while  this 
superstitious  movement  is  the  only  re- 
cord of  this  comet  in  Europe,  we  have 
accurate  observations  taken  by  Chinese 
astronomers.  They  were  calmly  tracing, 
like  genuine  savans,  the  path  of  the 
comet,  while  Europe  was  filled  with 
superstitious  dread.  Why  are  matters 
now  so  completely  reversed  ?  Why  does 
science  stagnate  in  China,  while  it  ad- 
vances with  such  rapid  strides  in 
Europe?  Bace  is  now  the  favourite 
mode  of  explaining  such  phenomena,  but 
why  did  not  race  tell  at  an  earlier 
peri6d?  Why  did  not  the  Teutonic 
element  exhibit  its  progressive  character 
earlier  than  the  Mongolic.  It  would  be 
folly  to  deny  the  influence  of  race,  bat 
there  must  be  a  higher  influence  to  bring 
into  action  the  mere  potentialitj  of  race. 
The  influence  of  religion  can  alone  solve 
the  difficulty.  While  every  false  religion 
strangles  science  at  its  birth,  Christianity 
alone  fosters  and  develops  it  into  fill 
life.  As  soon  as  Luther  lighted  the 
torch  of  a  pure  Christianity  in  Europe, 
science  rapidly  advanced  in  its  light 
Science  has  not  only  dispelled  the  come- 
tary  superstitions  of  Europe,  but  can  now 
interpret  to  the  Mongolic  mind  those 
observations,  which  for  thousands  of 
years  have  been  practically  useless. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  physi* 
ca)  constitution  of  comets.  Let  us  listen 
again  to  John  Gadbury.  Be  examines 
many  unscientific  conjectures,  but  at 
last  reposes  complacently  in  the  theory 
of  Aristotle  as  the  soundest  and  the 
soberest.  '*  But  Aristotle,  who  is  prince 
of  philosophers,  tells  us,  with  more  pro- 
bability of  truth  and  reason,  that  the 
matter  or  material  cause  of  comets,  or 
blazing  stars,  is  an  exhalation  hot  and 
dry,  fat  and  clammy ;  viz.,  with  a  little 
unctuous  moisture  in  it,  attracted  and 
drawn  from  the  earth;  viz.,  the  moist 
and  hot  parts  thereof,  into  the  highest 
regions  or  part  of  the  air,  and  sometimes 
into  the  starry  regions,  where  it  is  closely 
conglutinated  into  a  great  lump  by 
reason  of  the  constant  and  continued 
supply  it  hath  from  below,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  working  to  exhale  or  extract 
it ;  and  it  being  thus  compacted  and  ex- 
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haled,  is,  in  conyenient  and  proper  times, 
set  on  fire  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
place  where  it  resteth.  Now,  it  some- 
times continues  long  in  burning  and 
blanng,  and  sometimes,  again,  but  a 
little  while,  according  to  the  paucity  or 
plenty  of  the  matter  whereof  it  consists. 
And  unto  this  last  opinion,  as  the  most 
rational  and  philosophical,  I  do  princi- 
pally adhere,  adjudging  all  the  others  to 
be  but  pretty  deyices,  and  fancies  of  wit 
and  invention,  no  way  to  be  favoured  or 
allowed  for  truth  in  the  judgment  of  a 
sober  naturalist."  This  was  what  was 
considered  sound  philosophy,  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  educated  classes.  Even  men  of 
science  overlooked  the  maxims  of  philo- 
sophy when  treating  of  comets.  It  was 
thought  that  they  were  not  amenable  to 
science  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Even  Kepler  could  give  no  better  ac- 
count of  them  than  that  they  were  mon- 
sters; and  that  it  was  quite  as  natural 
that  there  be  monsters  in  the  heavens  as 
that  there  should  be  '*  whales  and  other 
big  tliieving  fish  in  the  sea."  Kepler's 
speculations  seem  often  but  mere  rav- 
ings, but  they  are  the  ravings  of  genius 
— bright  flashes  of  truth  in  the  midst  of 
wild  distortions.  While  he  compared 
comets  to  monsters,  he  also  thought  they 
might  be  as  numerous  as  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.  Science  has  corroborated 
this  coigecture,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  comets  connected  with  our  system. 

When  the  astronomer  asserts  that  the 
late  comet,  tliough  incalculably  larger 
than  the  earth,  might  probably  be  packed 
into  a  small  portmanteau  if  reduced  to  a 
solid,  his  assertion  is  received  with  a 
about  of  incredulity.  How  can  you  pos- 
sibly tell  such  a  thing?  Can  you  put 
the  comet  into  a  scale,  and  weigh  it  as 
you  would  your  luggage  at  a  railway 
Btatlon  ?  The  astronomer  calmly  answers 
that  this  is  precisely  the  work  of  astro- 
uomy,  and  that  no  railway  porter  can 
weigh  so  accurately  as  an  astronomer 
weighing  a  planet.  Suppose  a  boy  hangs 
by  a  suspended  hoop,  his  weight  distorts 
the  hoop  and  pulls  it  into  an  oval ;  if  a 
maa  hangs  by  the  same  hoop,  he  will 


distort  it  still  more,  as  his  weight  pulls 
it  more  strongly.  By  measuring  the 
amount  of  distortion,  you  can  teU  the 
weight  of  each,  and  how  much  heavier 
the  one  is  than  the  other.  The  weight 
is  identical  with  the  pulling  power  that 
distorts  the  hoop.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  you  can  tell  the  weight  of  a  comet 
by  its  power  to  distort  the  hoop  or  or- 
bit in  which  the  bodies  of  the  planetary 
system  move.  When  a  comet  approaches 
a  planet  or  satellite,  it  exerts  a  pulling 
power  which  virtually  distorts  the  orbit; 
and  that  distortion,  if  at  all  appreciable, 
can  be  easily  measured.  Kow,  it  so 
happens  that  the  comets  are  so  exces- 
sively light  that  they  exercise  no  appre- 
ciable pulling  power.  On  one  occasion, 
the  comet  of  Lexel  went  right  across  the 
system  of  Jupiter,  but  not  the  slightest 
inflneuce  was  exerted,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  upon  the  orbits  of  the  satel- 
lites; but,  on  the  other  hand,  Jupiter 
and  his  satellites  pulled  the  comet  far 
out  of  its  course.  By  such  observations, 
although  we  cannot  tell  precisely  the 
weight  of  a  comet,  we  can  assign  a  limit 
to  its  weight,  for  if  it  went  beyond  that 
limit,  its  pulling  or  attracting  power 
would  be  appreciable.  Now,  in  the  cases 
where  favourable  opportunities  were 
given  for  weighing  comets,  it  was  found 
that  the  limit  was  such  that  the  cometic 
substance  must  have  been  incomparably 
lighter  than  our  atmosphere. 

The  flimsy,  unsubstantial  character  of 
cornea  has  revealed  a  singular  fact,  in 
reference  to  the  final  destiny  of  the 
solar  system.  The  comets  come,  after 
all,  with  dread  tidings.  The  comet  of 
Donati,  with  the  point  downwards,  and 
its  feathery  stem  upwards,  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  pen  writing  in  the  heavens 
the  doom  of  nations.  But  it  is  not  the 
doom  of  nations  merely.  It  inscribes 
upon  the  heavens  the  fiite  of  the  whole 
solar  system.  But  in  what  way  do 
comets  portend  such  disasters  ?  It  was 
the  comet  of  Encke  that  first  revealed 
the  fact,  that  there  is  an  element  of 
decay  in  the  solar  system—that  it  has  its 
limited  period  of  existence,  just  like 
any  plant  that  blooms,  withers,  and  dies. 
This  fact  was  made  known  by  the  cir- 
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cumstADce  that  the  orbit  of  the  above 
comet  ia  growing  smaller  and  smaller; 
and  this,  again,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  period  of  its  revolution  is  con- 
stantly shortening.  It  moves,  in  short, 
in  a  spiral  like  a  ship  caught  in  a  whirl- 
pool. It  constantly  circles  round,  but 
each  circle  is  getting  less,  till,  at  last, 
the  centre  is  reached,  and  then  its  fate  is 
sealed,  for  it  falls  into  the  sun.  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  gradnal  ap- 
proximation to  the  sun?  According 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  machine 
of  the  solar  system  should  go  on  for  ever 
without  stopping,  if  all  the  bodies 
moved  in  a  vacuum — ^if  the  spaces  in 
which  they  perform  revolutions  were 
perfectly  empty.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
found  that  the  system  has  not  this  per- 
fect stability,  the  inference  is,  that  there 
must  be  a  resisting  medium  in  which 
the  bodies  move.  The  heavier  bodies  of 
the  system,  such  as  our  world,  must»  as 
well  as  the  comets,  have  their  orbits 
gradually  diminished ;  but  the  process, 
in  their  case,  is  so  very  slow,  that  the 
nicest  astronomical  observatiMis  have 
discovered  no  trace  of  it.  The  comet 
feels  the  ef^t  of  the  resisting  medium 
more  tlian  the  planet,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  feather  is  more  impeded, 
in  its  descent  through  the  air,  than  a 
guinea.  Though  the  final  winding  up  of 
the  solar  system  be  incalculably  remote, 
still  the  comet  tells  us  that  there  must 
at  last  be  an  end. 

Let  US  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  less  manifest,  because 
the  present  order  of  things  has  its  ap- 
pointed dose.  No^  this  discovery  only 
enhances  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of 
God's  works.  All  things  else  move  in 
cycles.  The  stream  of  being  is  not  a 
continuous  flow.  There  are  mighty 
ebbs  and  floods  in  the  ongoings  of  Omni- 
potence. And  why  should  the  heavens 
form  an  exception  ?  Let  ui  not  suppose 
that,  though  the  present  order  of  the 
solar  system  should  closer  there  would 
be  a  final  stoppage  of  the  glorious  mani- 
festation of  God's  wisdom  and  omnipo- 
tence in  the  heavens.  No;  from  the 
analogy  of  God's  works  in  other  fields, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  oondude  that  a 


more  glorious  order  of  things  would  be 
evolved  firom  the  ashes  of  the  pfeeent 
system.  The  flower  withers  and  dies, 
but  its  constituent  dements  do  not 
perish.  They  are  m^dy  set  free,  to 
take  part,  perhaps,  in  developing  a  still 
more  beautiful  organlsatioii.  The  solar 
system  may  perish  as  the  flower,  but  it 
is  only  to  pass  through  a  phase  of  esdst- 
ence  of  perhaps  a  much  grander  char- 
acter. 

The  euFved,  scimitar  form  of  Donati's 
comet  must  have  struck  every  obeerver, 
when  it  attained  its  greatest  sixe.    This 
is  an  almost  invariable  character  of  large 
comets.    Some  doubt  exists  as  to  its  real 
significance*    The  form  is  that  of  a  light 
feather  waved  in  the  air,  or  that  which  a 
cdumn    of   smoke,   issumg    from   the 
chimney  of  a  steamer  in  motion,  would 
assume  on  a  calm  day.     The  Idea  is 
therefore  naturally  suggested,  that  the 
curved  fi>rm  is  due  to  a  resisting  me- 
dium through  which  the  comet  moves. 
This  probability  is  increased  by  the  di^ 
cumstance  that  the  convex  side  of  the 
comet  is  denser  and  better  defined  than 
the  other,  this  being  due  to  the  piessuie 
which  the  front  of  the  comet  experiences. 
This  explanation  is  held  pretty  generally 
by  astronomers,  though  there  are  difi- 
culties  ocmnected  with  it    Kepler  sug- 
gested  another  explanation,  which  is 
held  by  some  at  the  present  day.    It 
supposes  the  partides  of  which  the  comet 
consists  to  act  as  bodies  not  rigidly  con- 
nected with  one  another,  so  that  each 
describes  an  orbit  of  its  own,  correspond- 
ing to  the  orbit  which  a  fVee  body  would 
describe.    As  a  result  of  this,  when  par- 
tides  are  shot  out  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  they  lag  behind,  their  orbit  having 
only  the  motion  correspondiag  to  the 
smaller  orbit  of  the  nudeus.    When  a 
rider  in  a  circus  throws  a  ball  straight 
out  from  the  circumference^  it  will  be 
left  behind.    It  will  not  keep  up  with 
him  tUl  its  faU,  as  it  would  do  if  he  was 
riding  in  a  straight  line,  instead  of  a 
cirde.     This   explanation  ia  plaudbk^ 
but   the   difficulties  ue,  on   this^  ftr 
greater  than  on  the  other  hypothesis. 
The  great  comet  of  1848  passed  mmn 
the  sun,  that  the  nudeos  peffanasd  the 
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reTolution  of  a  semicircle  in  the  course 
of  two  hours ;  but  the  tail  swept  round 
unbroken  in  the  same  time,  though  its 
eztremitj  reached  beyond  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  should,  according  to  theory, 
haye  taken  half  a  year,  instead  of  two 
hours.  Instead  of  hating  an  exoessiTe 
cunrature,  the,  cimitar  form  was  by  no 
means  a  marked  feature.  Newton  endea- 
Toured  to  explain  the  definition  of  the 
side  in  adyance,  by  combining  Kepler's 
theory  with  his  own  hypothesis — that 
the  tail  of  a  comet  rises  from  the  nucleus 
through  the  sun's  atmosphere,  for  the 
same  reason  that  smoke  ascends  ftom  a 
fire.  The  theory,  however,  that  the 
better  definition  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  comet 
it  moring,  appears  to  be  the  most  plau- 
sible. It  is  borne  out  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  comet  of  Encke,  which  inconteet- 
ably  proYe  tliat  there  is  actually  a  resist- 
ing medium.  B.  B. 


*'  L«t  tbe  word!  of  my  moath,  and  tb*  in«dU 
tatioo  of  mj  heart,  b«  kuccpuble  lo  ih^  i»ix"t,  O 
I  ord,  my  itrengtb,  aaa  iny  h«d««m«9i/<— 
---'-» jdx  14. 


Yea,  let  them  be  well-pIeasing  to  Thee, 
my  God.  Alter  every  silent  prayer,  after 
cTery  dlTine  meditation,  we  are  conscious 
that  there  was  an  ear  that  heard  us,  and 
a  heart  that  receiTed  our  sighs.  There 
is  such  a  refreshing  power  in  silent  com- 
munion with  God.  Once  I  was  astonished 
at  those  words  of  Luther:— 

*  lo  tnenre  fuller  and  b«  atroog, 
Utter  DO  word  of  grief ; 
Courageously  endure  tbe  wrong, 
JMob  day  Uod  brings  veUet." 

How  sweet  it  is  to  pour  our  sorrow 
into  the  heart  of  a  friend !  Tet  he  who 
speaks  much  of  his  sorrows  to  men,  easily 
oomes  to  speak  of  them  too  little  with 
God;  again,  he  who  has  often  experi 
enoed  the  blessed  consolation  which 
secret  communion  with  God  affords,  longs 
not  so  earnestly  for  consolation  fh>m  man. 
It  seems  as  it  much  spreading  forth  of 
sorrow  before  man  did  but  increase  it 
and  strengthen  its  roots;  and  therefore 
the  proverb  says,  **  Complain  to  none  of 
thy  sorrow,  then  will  it  not  increase." 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  in  sorrow  main- 
tains a  quiet  coilectedness,  ever  carrying 
it  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  patiently 
awaita  Hia  help^— as  the  Psalmist  s«ys, 


'*  My  soul  waiteth  upon  God ;  from  Him 
oometh  my  salvation  "  (Pa.  Ixii.  1), — Ins 
sorrow  neither  spreads,  nor  buries  itself 
deeper,  but  lies  on  the  surface  of  his 
heart  as  a  morning  mist,  which,  when 
the  sun  rises  higher,  rolls  away  in  light 
clouds. 

O  thou  Searcher  of  hearts,  let  the  snre 
testimony  of  Thy  Word  make  my  heart 
sure,  let  the  purity  of  Thy  commands 
make  my  eye  pure.  Thow  knowest  me 
better  than  I  know  myself;  Thy  light 
shines  into  the  secret  recesses  of  my  soul  I 
I  see  myself  in  quite  another  light  than  I 
did  a  year  agO|  and  yet  I  know  that  I  am 
masked  to  myself,  and  often  seek  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I  am  that  which  I  am 
not.  I  see  the  temptation,  yet  I  cannot 
deliver  myself;  I  recognise  the  devil's 
bait,  and  yet  am  ensnared  by  it.  I  should 
indeed  despair,  if  left  to  rescue  myself 
from  the  snares  of  the  deceiver;  if  X 
strove,  I  should  bnt  be  the  more  en- 
tangled. To  Thee,  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  1 
turn,  that  Thy  pure  Holy  Spirit  may  re- 
veal to  me  my  hidden  sins.  I  beseech 
Thee  to  make  Thy  Divine  Word  a  pure 
mirror  to  me,  wherein  I  may  see  myself 
reflected  as  I  am  in  truth,  since  I  feel  the 
desire  to  condemn  myself,  as  soon  as  Thy 
Word  demands  it  \  After  truth,  only  after 
truth,  my  soul  thiistetb.  Were  death  in 
truth,  then  rather  death  with  truth,  than 
life  with  falsehood  I  Thy  Word  is  sweet 
to  me,  because  there  1  find  the  pure 
truth ;  therefore  I  love  it,  even  when  it 
takes  fh>m  me  every  refuge,  and  tears 
away  every  veil,  behind  which  I  would 
have  concealed  myself  from  Thy  face. 
I  desire  to  condemn  myself  before  Thee, 
for  I  know  that  only  those  will  enter 
heaven  who  feel  and  acknowledge  that 
they  have  deserved  condemnation. 

Uh,  my  God  and  Lord,  shall  I  not  one 
day  enter  Thy  presence,  and  live  before 
Thee,  without  sin?  If  1  cannot  guard 
against  the  sins  of  weakness,  which  be- 
long to  the  flesh,  nor  against  those  of 
thoughtlessness  and  weariness,  yet  ohl 
help  me,  that,  at  least,  I  fall  into  no 
known  transgression.  But  over  all  my 
transgressions,  great  and  small,  over  my 
self-accusations  and  my  self- excuses,  lies 
the  confidence  that  I  have  in  Thee 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Oh,  that,  in  the 
ehoMtuement  of  Thy  Word,  I  may  not  for- 
get its  eotuoiatUm  /  for  if  we  condemn 
ourselves,  it  is  that  we  may  be  justified 
by  ITiee.  Alas  I  poor  man,  how  easily 
he  forgets  both,  and  yet  without  either 
he  cannot  be  happy  I  Let  Thy  Spirit 
guide  me,  O  my  God,  that  I  may  walk  in 
the  narrow  way,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  l—Tholuck. 
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PSALMODT.— NO.XIIL 


The  metrical  Paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
which  haTe  beeD  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, are  generally  of  a  superior  order, 
and  were  the  fruit  of  long  experience  and 
deliberation.  It  will  be  seen,  that  at 
every  period  the  Church  has  been  soli- 
citous to  have  some  Scripture  songs  in 
addition  to  the  Psalms.  This  will  seem 
at  once  wise  and  desirable  to  every  one 
who  considers  that  there  are  many  poeti- 
cal portions  of  Scripture  eminently  and 
exquisitely  fitted  for  Christian  devotion, 
as  they  give  expression  to  Christian 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  elucidate  the 
duties,  joys,  and  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  more  fully  and  definitely  than 
even  the  Psalms  of  David.  With  the 
old  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
there  were  several  hymns  of  this  nature 
printed,  such  as,  '*  An  exhortation  unto 
the  praise  of  God,  to  be  sung  before 
morning  prayer,"  "  The  Lord's  Prayer," 
"The  Creed,"  "A  Prayer  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  "A  thanksgiving  after  the 
receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  &c.,  &c. 
In  1648,  while  our  present  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  still  being  revised,  though  it 
had  been  practically  adopted,  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  Mr.  John  Adamson 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Crawfurd,  to  revise  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Zacbary  Boyd  upon  the 
ot.ier  Scripture  songs.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  sorrows,  crimes,  and 
tumults,  which  distracted  and  disgraced 
Scotland  soon  after  that  Assembly,  and 
which  were  carefully  excluded  from  the 
visions  and  romances  of  Kirkton  the 
historian,  could  not  be  ignored  or  dis- 
regarded in  real  life,  and  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, nothing  was  done  in  the  matter 
referred  to.  But  a  collection  of  Scrip- 
ture songs  by  Mr.  Patrick  Simpson, 
minister  at  Benfrew,  was,  in  1706,  recom- 
mended by  tlie  General  Assembly  to  be 
used  in  private  families  with  the  view  of 
preparing  the  way  for  its  adoption  in 
public  worship.  Again,  in  1708,  the 
Assembly  instructed  the  Commisaioo 
to  revise  the  printed  version  of  these 
aongsy  and,  having  amended   them,  to 


issue  them  for  public  use.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  they  were  ever  generally 
adopted  or  held  in  very  high  regard, 
for  in  the  course  of  one  generation  th^ 
were  forgotten.  In  1741,  the  Assembly, 
taking  no  notice  of  Simpson's  songs,  in- 
structed the  Commission  to  consider  an 
overture  about  turning  some  passages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  metres 
in  order  to  be  used  in  churches  as  well  as 
in  families,  and  to  take  the  assistance  of 
learned  divines,  who  had  employed  their 
time  and  pains  on  subjects  of  that  sort 
It  appears  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
dee and  the  Synod  of  Angus  had  been 
specially  diligent  in  hymnological  re- 
searches, for,  in  1742,  they  were  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  Assembly's  committee 
in  Edinburgh  the  coUectiims  which  tb^ 
had  prepared  or  might  afterwards  com- 
pile. New  instructions  were  given  in 
1744 ;  and  a  Collection  of  metrical  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  was  in  the  following 
year  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  was 
so  far  approved  of,  that  it  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  several 
presbyteries  for  their  observations.  It 
was  not  till  1751  that  the  Collection  was 
completed.  It  was  then  recommended 
by  the  Assembly  to  be  used  in  private 
families,  and  to  be  widely  and  zealously 
circulated  through  the  country.  But 
even  with  this  recommendation,  the  As- 
sembly desired  presbyteries  to  send  up 
their  opinions  on  the  Collection,  mod  re- 
served a  full  and  final  approval  of  it  to  a 
future  year.  Nothing  further,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter 
for  many  years.  This  Collection,  the 
first  form  of  our  present  Paraphrases, 
consisted  of  forty-five  hymns,  which 
have  all  been  retained,  with  alterations. 
It  was  soon  used  generally  in  private^  and 
occasionally  in  public.  Of  the  forty-five 
hymns,  nineteen  were  by  Dr.  Watts; 
three  by  Blair,  author  of  ''The  Grave;" 
three  by  William  Bobertson,  minister  first 
of  Borthwick,  afterwards  of  Old  Grey- 
friars',  Edinburgh,  and  father  of  PHa- 
cipal  Bobertson ;  two  by  Dr.  Doddridge; 
and  one  by   Mr.   Bandal  of  Stilling. 
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The  aathonhip  of  the  rest  is  either  yery 
uncertain  or  unknown.  Ab  specimens 
of  the  old  Paraphrases  I  giTe  the  fol- 
lowing. The  first  is  by  Randal,  the 
author  of  a  sermon  on  BeneTolence,  one 
of  the  finest  discourses  in  the  English 
language.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Randal  Daridson  of  Edinburgh. 

1  Thoiufh  all  men*t  eloqaence  adorned 

Mj  twe«t  pertuadlng  tongae ; 
Though  I  could  speak  in  higher  stnioa 
Than  erer  angel  sung ; 

2  Though  prophecy  my  soul  inspired, 

And  made  all  mysteriee  plain  : 
Tet,  were  I  Toid  of  Christian  lore. 
These  gifts  were  all  in  rain. 

3  Nay,  though  my  faith  with  boundless  power 

Eren  mountains  could  remore, 
I  still  am  nothing,  if  Vm  Toid 
Of  eliarity  and  love. 

4  Though  with  my  goods  tlie  pour  I  fed, 

Bly  body  to  the  flame 
In  quest  of  martyrdom  I  gave  t 
Even  this  were  all  In  rain. 

ft  Love  lufFers  long ;  love  envies  not, 
But  loTe  is  STer  kind  { 
She  never  boasteth  of  herself. 
Nor  proudly  lifts  the  mind. 

6  Love  no  unseemly  carriage  shews. 
She  bears  no  selfish  view. 
But  lays  her  own  advantage  by. 
Her  neighbour's  to  pursue.    &o.  &c. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made 
on  this  hjrmn,  as  seen  in  our  49th  Para- 
phrase, are  judicious,  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  the  first  line.  *<  Perfect  elo- 
quence** was  not  a  good  substitute  or 
change  for  ''all  men's,"  and  left  the 
second  half  of  the  stanza  without  any 
peculiar  meaning. 

Htmii  sr  DoDDRioai. 
1  Hark  the  glad  sound  I  the  Saviour  comes. 
The  Saviour  promised  long  f 
Let  every  heart  a  throne  prepare. 
And  every  voice  a  song. 

3  On  mm  the  Spirit,  largely  shed. 
Exerts  its  sacred  Are ; 
Wisdom,  and  might,  and  seal,  and  love, 
EUs  holy  breast  inspire. 

6  ffis  silver  trumpets  publish  loud 
The  jubilee  of  the  Lord  ; 
Our  debts  are  all  forgiven  us  now. 
Oar  heritage  restored.    &o.  &e. 

Urns  BT  RoBKRTsoir. 
I  Let  not  your  hearts  with  anxious  thoughts 
Be  troubled  or  dismayed ; 
But  trust  to  Providence  divine, 
And  trust  my  gracious  aid. 


2  I  to  my  Father's  house  return : 

There  numerous  mansions  stand, 
And  glory  manifold  abounds 
Through  all  the  happy  land. 

8  If  no  such  happy  land  there  were, 
The  truth  Td  have  declared  ; 
And  not  with  vain  delusive  hopes 
Tour  easy  minds  ensnared. 

4  Now.  in  your  name,  I  go  before 

To  take  possession  there  : 
And  in  the  land  of  promised  rest 
Your  mansion  to  prepare. 

6  But  thence  I  shall  return  again, 
And  take  you  home  with  me; 
There  shall  we  meet  to  part  no  more, 
And  stin  together  be. 

0  Thus,  whither  I  am  bound  you  know  ; 

And  I  have  shewn  the  road ; 

For  I*m  the  true  and  living  way 

That  leads  the  soul  to  God. 

Htmw  bt  BtAim. 

1  How  still  and  peaceful  is  the  grave  I 

That  silent  bed,  how  blest ! 
The  wicked  there  iVom  troubling  cease. 
And  there  the  weary  rest. 

5  There  the  fVeed  prisoner  groans  no  more 

Beneath  life's  galling  load : 
Mute  is  the  oppressor's  cruel  voice. 
And  broke  the  tyrant's  rod. 

8  There  slaves  and  masters  equsl  lie. 
And  share  the  same  repose ; 
The  small  and  great  are  there ;  and  friends 
Now  mingle  with  their  foes. 

Htmv  by  Watti. 
1  As  when  the  Hebrew  prophet  raised 
The  braien  serpent  high. 
The  wounded  looked  and  straight  were  cured. 
The  people  ceased  to  die. 

'{■ 
8  Look  upward  in  the  dying  hour, 
And  live,  the  prophet  cries  t 
Bo  Christ  performs  a  nobler  cure. 
When  fiiith  lifts  up  her  eyes. 

3  B\gk  on  the  cross  the  SaTiour  hung  ; 

High  in  the  heavens  He  reigns  : 
Here  sinners,  by  th'  old  serpent  stung. 
Look  and  forget  their  pains.    &o.  &c. 

By  comparing  these  specimens  of  the  old 
version  with  the  same  hymns  in  the  new, 
my  readers  can  easily  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  original  Collection,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  alterations 
which  were  made  upon  it.  These  were, 
on  the  whole,  judicious  and  excellent, 
though  critics  have  not  been  wanting,  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  more  pre- 
judice than  good  taste,  common  sense, 
and  orthodoxy,  who  have  mourned  and 
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lamented  over  the  alleged  peirenion  of 
the  old  hymns.  One  of  these  critics  con- 
demns  the  alterations  which  were  made 
on  the  hymn  last  quoted,  and  considers 
tlie  first  half  of  the  third  stansa,  *'  the 
sublimest  couplet  which  could  be  easily 
selected  from,  the  entire  range  of  unin- 
spired writings.**  The  man  who  could 
entertain  or  utter  such  an  opinion  must 
be  left  alone,  as  alike  inaccessible  to  the 
charms  of  taste  and  the  power  of  argu- 
ment But  I  do  not  by  any  means  as- 
sert that  all  the  alterations  were  wise. 
For  example,  I  cannot  account  for  or 
justify  the  change  which  was  made  on 
our  25th  Paraphrase,  written  by  Robert- 
son, the  third  stanza  of  which  stood  cor- 
rectly thus : — 

Ai  in  dry  •oil,  a  tandar  plant 

Weak  and  neglected  grows  ; 
8o,  in  thfa  cold  and  barren  world 

Thataacred  Root  arose. 

This  expresses  the  idea  of  the  prophet, 
and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  stanza  which 
has  supplanted  it^inconsistent,  for  it 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  original ; 
and  contradictory,  for  it  illustrates  the 
cruel  slight  and  scorn  of  men  endured  by 
our  Saviour,  by  the  unnoticed  and  un* 
known  beauty  of  a  flower  in  a  lonely 
wilderness  I 

In  1775  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
transmitted  an  overture  to  the  Assembly, 
craving  that  such  ministers  as  found  it 
advisable  to  use  the  Collection  of  Para- 
phrases prepared  in  1751  might  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  this  subject,  and 
consisted  of  Dr.  Gumming,  Dr.  Webster, 
Principal  Robertson,  Dr.  Finlay,  Dr. 
Blair,  Dr.  Spenoe,  Dr.  OgilTie,  Mr.  Lln- 
ning,  Mr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Dr. 
M'Cormick,  Mr.  Logan,  Ibc,  &c^  &c. 
They  reported,  in  1781,  that  they  had 
prepared  such  a  collection  of  sacred 
poems  as  they  thought  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
The  Committee  were  re«appointed,  with 
instructions  to  make  what  corrections 
they  might  yet  think  neoesaary  on  the 
Paraphrases  printed,  and  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  corrected  ▼ersion  to  pres- 
byteries for  their  pemsaL     The  same 


Assembly  allowed  the  Temton,  so  cor- 
rected, to  be,  in  the  meantime,  used  ia 
public  worship,  and  gave  the  printer  to 
the  Church  the  sole  privilege  of  printing 
and  publishing  these  Translationa  and 
Paraphrases  for  the  space  of  five  jeara. 
Thus  were  finally  compiled  and  iaaood, 
the  Paraphrases  now  used  in  Seotland. 

In  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  ^ 
hymns  in  1775  and  1781,  the  Ubonr  was 
chiefly  performed  by  Logan,  minister  of 
South  Leith;  Cameron,  afterwards  mini- 
ster of  Kirknewton;  Morrison,  afterwards 
minister  of  Canisbay;  and  Ogilvie,  mini- 
ster of  Midmar.  .  Dr.  Findlay,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Glasgow,  spent 
some  fruitless  labour  in  composing  and 
seipcting  hymns.  He  was  a  man  of  eru- 
dition, rather  than  of  aoeompliahment ; 
and  though  he  had  read  more  books  than 
most  men  of  his  day,  was  yet  not  dis- 
tinguished for  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
or  the  correctness  of  his  taste.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  several  compositions 
which  he  wished  to  be  adopted  : — 

What  equal  honours  shall  we  bring 

To  Thee,  O  blessed  Lamb  I 
When  all  the  notes  that  angels  sing. 

Are  far  beneath  Tbj  name  ? 

Worthy  is  He  that  once  was  slain— 

The  Prhiee  of  Peace  that  died ! 
Worthy  to  rise,  and  ttve  and  reigv    ' 

At  His  great  Father's  side  1 

Power  and  dominion  are  His  doe. 

Who  stood  at  PlUte's  har : 
Wisdom  l>elonta  to  Jeans  too. 

Though  ehargad  with  madnesa  here. 

All  riches  are  Hia  right,  though  Be 

Sustained  amaaing  loss ; 
Eternal  atreoffthis  His  who  left 

His  weaknese  en  the  erota. 

Ko  one  can  regret  that  the  rhsrmet  of 
the  learned  Professor  were  laid  aside. 
The  Committee  of  1781  amended  and 
altered  the  hymns  of  1751,  and  added 
twenty- two  new  compositions.  The  new 
hymns  were  chiefly  by  Logan,  and  the 
alterations  by  Cameron.  Logan  wrote 
the  8th,  9th,  lOth,  llth,^lst,  Mtb,  48th, 
SSd^and  58  th,  of  our  present  Parmphrases ; 
Cameron  wiote  the  14th  and  17th,  aaust- 
ed  in  the  composition  of  the  27th  and 
28th,  and  altered  twenty-seven  others  ; 
Morrison  wrote  the  t9th,  21st,  29th, 
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30th,  and  dSth;  Ogilne  wrote  the  62d ; 
Klacklock  wrote  the  1 6th;  Blair  wrote 
the  44th ;  Martin  of  MoDlmail  wrote,  or 
at  least  altered,  the  12th  ;  and  Robertson, 
Hs  before  mentioned,  had  written  the  25th, 
42J,  and  43d. 

For  several  years  past  the  Cliurch  has 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  hymns  for  public  worship,  and 
has  appointed  various  successive  com- 
mittees to  prepare  selections.  This  labour 
has  hitherto  been  attended  with  little 
success,  though  the  attention  and  zeal 
which  have  been  devoted  to  it  give  pro- 
mise of  altimate  advantage.  Many  per- 
sons, however,  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
tiling  to  find  a  hundred  unexceptionable 
hymns,  but  it  has  been  actually  found  a 
task  of  perplexing  and  disappointing  diffi  - 
culty.  The  United  Presbyterians  have 
certainly  not  been  happy  or  successful 
in  their  collection — the  Scottish  Inde- 
pendents have  been  still  more  unfortu- 
nate—the Scottish  Episcopalians  have 
fnred  no  better — ^the  Church  of  England 
has  not  in  general  been  favoured  in  the 
collections  of  hymns  published  in  the 
several  dioceses — the  Methodists  have 
been  ingeniously  perverse — and  the  Ame- 
rican Churches  have  out-heroded  Herod. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  hymns  with  which 
we  have  been  familiar  from  childhood, 
and  which  we  therefore  regard  with  par- 
tiality, but  when  they  are  deliberately 
considered,  they  are  altogether  unsuited 
for  public  worship.  There  are  hymns 
which  we  may,  even  the  veadiest^  quote 
as  beautiful  examples  of  devotional  feel- 
ing and  expression,  which  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  minuter  review,  and  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  in  any  authorised  manual 
It  is  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  who  has 
not  studied  the  subject,  how  few  good 
hymns  are  in  our  langusge — how  careless 
and  slovenly  the  best  writers  have  be- 
come, whenever  they  attempted  reli- 
gious odes.  Cowper,  who  is  in  general 
so  correct  and  neat,  is  reckless  in  many 
of  his  hymnSf  lays  aside  his  nsual  accu- 
racy, and  indulges  in  a  very  medley  and 
confusion  of  metaphors,  which  he  would 
have  abhorred  in  the  composition  of  any 
other  poem.  Take,  for  example,  the  fa- 
Tourite,  oft- learned,  oft-quoted  hymn-^ 


There  is  a  fonotala  flUed  with  btood, 
nrawn  from  Emnumaeri  veins  i 

And  tinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guiUy  stains. 

Here  is  a  stanza,  not  one  line  of  which 
is  free  from  the  gravest  critical  blemish, 
and  which,  bat  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject,  would  be  universally  condemned 
as  monstrous  and  absurd.  In  another 
equally  popular  hymn,  he  has  a  stanza 
oommencing  with—*'  Return,  O  holy 
Dove,  return^— against  which  there  is  a 
charge  much  more  serious  than  any  or- 
dinary fault  in  defiance  of  the  canons  of 
criticism.  The  search  for  beautiful  and 
•correct  hymns  is  often  the  weary  and 
fruitless  labour  of  weeks ;  and  even  the 
store  collected  in  a  year  would  be  a 
meagre  harvest.  What  are  wanted  are 
not  technicid  distinctions  of  doctrine  set 
forth  in  rhyme,  or  expositions  of  myste- 
rious truth,  or  effusions  of  earthly  affec- 
tion, or  meauingless  rhapsodies,  or  poeti- 
cal fables,  or  sentimental  soliloquies,  or 
extrayagant  and  morbid  declamation,  or 
sermons  in  metre.  We  earnestly  want 
Christian  devotional  praise,  simple  in  its 
-style,  purely  scriptural  in  though t»  not 
ambitious  in  its  tone,  and  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  stiall  enlist  and  ^raw  out  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  most  uneducated,  and 
yet  offend  not  the  cultivated  taste  of  the 
most  learned.  This  can  iie  accomplished 
in  devotion,  while  it  may  often  be  luat- 
tainable  in  docfrtatf.  In  the  infinite  dis- 
tance between  the  worshippezs  and  Qod, 
all  the  distinctions  of  human  learning  and 
acoompUshment  are  lost,  so  that  the  child 
and  the  philosopher  kneel  side  by  side, 
and  occupy  the  same  position  in  reference 
to  the  Omniscient.  It  is  not  so  in  matters 
of  instruction  and  doctrine,  for  the  wise 
may  expatiate  in  a  field  of  knowledge 
and  contemplation,  which  the  simple 
may  be  unable  to  appreciate,  and  incapa- 
ble to  understand.  In  the  cry  for  mercy 
— in  the  thanksgiving  for  deliverance— 
in  the  unburdening  of  the  heart  to  God — 
in  the  aspiration  for  greater  love,  and  a 
greater  likeness  to  our  Lord,  every  voice 
can  join,  and  every  diversity  of  gift  and 
attainment  can  sympathise. 

There  are  some  passages  of  Scripture 
not  yet  wedded  to  verse,  which  are  pecu- 
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liarly  suggestive  and  Taluable  in  public 
devotion.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
contrast  instituted  so  eloquently  in  He- 
brews xii.  18,  &c^  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  and  the  spirit  and  privileges  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  worthy  of  every  at- 
tempt to  secure  it  for  the  service  of 
praise. 

We  are  not  come  to  Sinal't  heifcfit. 
The  mount  that  burned  with  fire ; 

The  dreadful  scene  of  stormy  night 
And  tmmpet-sonndiDg  ire. 

But  we  are  come  to  Zion  hill. 

The  Lord*s  serene  abode. 
The  glorious  city  gadded  still 

By  countless  hosts  of  God. 

We're  come  to  Join  the  mighty  throng; 

The  First-born's  spotless  train, 
Enrolled  in  heaven  in  ages  long, 

Through  all  Mesaiah^s  reign 

We*re  come  to  dwell  in  God  alone. 

The  Judge  of  great  and  small. 
With  Just  men*s  souls  from  trial  gone. 

And  now  made  perfect  all. 

We're  come  one  family  to  be 

With  Palnteand  angels  blest. 
No  aliens  to  their  love  are  we, 

Though  longing  »tlll  for  rest. 

To  Christ  the  Saviour  we  sre  come, 

Who  pleads  for  as  above, 
Whose  blood  of  sprinkling  guards  our  borne, 

And  nothing  speaks  but  love. 

No  more  well  turn  to  8in«i*fl  brow. 

But  look  to  Zion's  Lord; 
His  saints  are  our  companions  now, 

Hia  angels  are  our  guard. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any 
hymn  at  present  setting  fcrth  the  power 
and  triumph  of  Faith.  What  subject  to 
interesting  and  so  vital! 

Faith  is  the  saving  gift  of  God, 

The  contrite  heart's  relief. 
And  thus  we  pray,  Lord,  we  beHeve; 

Help  Thou  our  unbelieC 

Increase  our  faith,  that  more  and  more 

Thy  likeness  we  may  bear. 
Abounding  in  the  grace  that  gives 

aeality  to  prajer. 

Faith  vanquishes  the  love  of  sin, 

Inspires  the  love  of  God, 
Sees  Him  who  is  invisible. 

And  owns  His  chastening  rod. 

Faith  purifies  the  guilty  heart, 

Pursues  its  work  by  love, 
Falih  overcomes  the  world  itself. 

And  claims  a  home  above. 


Faith  trusts  our  Father's  love  sad  power. 

Holds  fast  whatever  He  salth, 
From  present  pain  sees  ftitwe  good, 

And  triumphs  even  in  death. 

O  dwell  within  our  hearU  ^y  fidth. 

Direct  our  steps  aright. 
For,  Lord,  we  walk  the  way  to  heaven 

By  fiuth,  sad  not  by  sight. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
hymns  be  of  varied  metres.  By  thia 
means  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  will  be 
indirectly  but  materially  improved.  And 
I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  a  stanza  in 
some  instances  that  would  occupy  those 
common  metre  tunes  which  repeat  the 
fourth  line.  The  repetition  is  often  gro- 
tesque and  unmeaning,  but  a  fifth  line 
should  be  provided  for  these  melodies. 
The  stanza  is  by  no  means  dumsy,  and 
improves  upon  acquaintance.  For  ex- 
ample— 

Fountain  of  mercy,  God  of  love. 
Thee  ail  Thy  works  declare ; 

The  varied  Petsons  as  they  move, 
A  glorious  burden  bear, 
And  slog  Thy  oonstsat  care. 

Before  laying  pown  my  pen  and  saying 
farewell  to  these  Notes,  which  have  oc- 
cupied many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  cheered 
'  many  a  studious  evening,  I  transcribe  a 
hymn  which  a  very  dear  friend  will  re- 
cognise : — 

Beauttfnl  upon  the  mountain 

Are  the  feet  of  those  who  sing- 
Welcome  to  the  living  Fountain, 
And  the  peace  of  Zion's  King. 

Fairer  fisr  than  earthly  stranger 
Art  Thou,  Saviour  King,  above ; 

Present  still  in  every  danger. 
Breathing  safety,  peace,  and  love. 

Ah!  these  feet  for  us  were  vroundcd. 
Torn  and  scarred  that  placid  brow ; 

Faint  from  pain  that  voice  onee  sounded, 
'Tis  like  many  waters  new. 

Jesus,  Lord,  once  meek  and  low|y. 

Bearing  all  our  sin  and  woe. 
Like  Thee,  xnake  ns  pure  and  holy ; 

Faith  and  meekness.  Lord,  bestow. 

When  the  sky  with  tempest  shrouded 
On  our  pathwsy  seems  to  frown, 

6w»et  the  glimpse  of  heaven,  unclouded. 
Through  the  darkness  glsncing  dowu  ; 

Sweeter  far  when  trouble's  o*er  os^ 
And  our  hope  and  comfort  cease. 

Light  of  God,  Thou  shin*st  before  us, 
KindUog  in  our  bosoms  psacSL 
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